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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[  January 


HEART  H  A  j\t  1)  I  I  0  M  E  .  ! 

EDITED  DA' 

DONALD  G-.  MITCHELL  and  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Oil  tile  26tli  of  December  will  be  issued  the  first  number  of  :i  neiv  Dural  and  Family  Paper  with  the  above  title. 

It  will  be  published  weekly  on  sixteen  large,  handsome  pages,  printed  from  new  type  on  clear,  white  book  paper,  abund¬ 
antly  illustrated  by  the  best  artists. 

IT  WILL  BE  LARGELY  DEVOTED  TO 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  will  not  go  to  the  farmer  with  any  airs  of  superior  knowledge,  for  its  conductors  are  well  aware  that  every  man  knows 
many  things  In  his  own  special  calling  better  than  they:  but  it  will  aim  to  aid  the  farmer  in  his  peculiar  difficulties,  and  to 
help  him  where  iic  needs  help.  To  this  end,  a  large  number  of  scientific  men  and  men  of  practical  experience  will  tell  in 
its  columns  from  week  to  week  wliat  they  know  about 

SOIIiS.  T3LL  4.015,  DKA1NAW5,  IRRIGATION,  SPECIAL  CROPS,  MANURES, 
STOCK-BREEDING,  POULTRY-RAISING,  TSIE  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
FIELDS  AND  BUILDING.5,  ALL  NEW  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  ’ 

AND  PLANTS  OF  VALUE, 

It  will  carefully  report  to  him  all  public  discussions  at  borne  and  abroad  of  matters  pertaining  to  bis  calling,  and  no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  induce  the  best  farmers  and  planters  all  over  the  country  to  state  in  its  pages  the  methods  by  which  they 
reached  the  best  results.  What  its  writers  have  to  say  will  smell  of  the  soil  and  not  of  the  dictionary,  and  their  object  will 
be  to  protect  the  farmer  from  humbugs,  help  him  out  of  wrong  ways  into  right  ways,  and  to  make  the  least  work  produce 
the  most  profit. 

THE  FBUIT  GROWER 

Will  find  in  this  Journal  all  new  fruits  of  value  figured  and  described,  and  improved  methods  of  treatment  of  established 
sorts,  subject  to  the  observations  and  criticisms  of  professional  and  accomplished  cultivators.  This  paper  will  not  be  a  par¬ 
ty  in  the  wars  of  the  pomologists :  no  outside  pressure  shall  cause  it  to  speak  well  of  an  inferior  fruit,  or  badly  of  a  good 
fruit. 

THE  FLORIST 

Will  find  due  space  given  in  this  Journal  to  flower  culture,  whether  in  summer  or  winter.  The  conservatory  of  the  rich 
and  the  flower  patch  of  the  day-laborer  will  both  be  subjects  of  consideration  and  of  such  suggestions  ns  experienced  flower-  ; 
growers  or  inventive  amateurs  can  supply.  This  Department  of  the  Journal  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  practical  i 
gardener  and  accomplished  botanist. 

ORNAMEN  rl\AX.  CX  Y  if  I  >  BU  INI  IN  C  jR 

Whether  relating  to  parterres  of  flowers,  or  to  the  laying  out  of  an  estate,  will  be  subject  to  special  attention,  and  every 
number  of  the  journal  will  have  some  one  or  more  illustrations  to  further  and  to  inform  taste  in  this  direction. 

XX XT  XX A L  .A. RCIIITEC T X. I XX  IX 

Will  be  represented  by  "a  design  each  week,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  we  shall  hope  to  give  tasteful  examples  of  every  j 
style,  of  'Dural  Building,  from  a  rustic  arbor  to  a  village  'Church.  . 

PLANS  OF  COUNTRY  HOMES 

Which  are  noted  for  their  attractiveness  will  be  given  from  time  to  time,  as  also  of  Cemeteries,  Parks,  Village  Greens,  and  ! 
such  directions  with  respect  to  details— whether  ot  planting  or  road  making— as  shall  make  them  worthy  of  study. 

TO  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE 

It  will  bring  all  that  can  interest  the  household :  plain  rules  for  healthy  living  and  domestic  management,  from  the  folding 
of  a  napkin  and  the  cooking  of  a  good  dinner  to  the  education  of  children.  It  will  make' a  record  of  all  that  relates  to  new 
industries,  progress  in  science,  domestic  comfort  and  fireside  art.  Here  new  books  and  favorite  authors  will  have  due  no¬ 
tice,  with  choice  items  of  domestic  and  foreign  news.  It  will  also  bring  to  the  Hearth  the  entertainment  of  adventures  by 
sea  and  laud,  the  clicerof  good  stories  and  the  melody  ot  swcot  songs.  In  these  features  it  will  be  strong,  original,  and  pure. 

MRS.  STOWE. 

GRACE  GREENWOOD, 

MRS.  MARY  E.  DODGE 

will  contribute  to  every  number,  and  many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  country  will  constantly  enrjcb  this  department. 

A  NEW  STORY 

By  MR.  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE,  Entitled 

“IN  THE  ICE,” 

written  expressly  for  IlEAItTII  AND  HOME,  will  begin  with  the  first  number,  to  be  immediately  followed  by  an  ! 
original  hovel  from  tbe  powerful  pen  of 

MRS.  REBECCA  HARDINGE  DAVIS, 

Authoress  of  “LIFE  IN  THE  IRON  MILLS.” 

THE  BOYS  "AN  1  >  GIRLS 

will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  And  tlieir  own  page  always  lighted  with  such  fun  in  pictures,  and  such  fun  in  stories,  as  shall 
make  them  look  sharply  every  week  for  the  coming  of  IIEAltTH  AND  HOME.  There  will  be  riddles,  and  huzzies,  . 
and  games ;  and  many  pleasant  women  and  cheerful  men,  who  love  the  little  people,  will  have  much  to  say  for  tlieir  enter¬ 
tainment.  And  all  the  fun  will  he  so  tempered  with  good  teaching,  that  wo  shall  hope  to  make  them  wiser  aitd  hotter, 
while  we  make  them  merrier. 

TO  ALL  WHO  LIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

-we  shall  hope  to  bring  entertainment,  sound  teaching,,  and  valuable  suggestions. 

Finally,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  easy,  and  not  unusual,  to  indulge  in  large  promises  In  a  prospectus:  we  rely,  however  J 
upon  the  actual  merit  of  our  paper  to  make  good  all  we  have  said ;  and  to  that  end  we  shall  confidently  ask  the  attention  ' 
of  every  reading  person  to  its  ample  and  beautiful  pages. 

BEGUM  WOTH  THE  BEGINNING, - MQIV  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

TERMS  FOR  JSC». 

Single  Copies  SI,  invariably  In  advance:  3  Copies  $10 :  5  Copies  $15.  Anyone  sending  us  $15  for  a  club  of  15  Copies  (all  at 
one  time),  will  receive  a  copy  free. 

Drafts  or  money  orders  preferred,  to  prevent  chances  of  loss  by  mail.  Postage  on  HEARTH  AND  HOME  to  all 
pans  of  the  country  is  only  10  cents  a  year,  or  5  cents  a  quarter,  payable  at  tbe  office  where  the  paper  Is  delivered.  A  spec- 
imen  copy  of  the  first  number  sent  free. 

No  travelling  agents  employed.  Address  all  communications  to 

PETTKNGILL,  BATES  &,  €©.,  PBatoSisflaes-s, 

37^  IXavli  Row,  ISTew  York. 


YOUNG  ANI)  MIDDLE -AGED 
MEN  WANTED. 

Make  the  Most  of  the  Winter. 


To  those  starting  in  life  or  desiring  to  better 
tlieir  situations,  there  is  now  a  wider  and  more 
inviting  held  open  than  ever  before.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  full  of  money  waiting  for  practical  talent 
to  use  it.  Young  Men  of  skill,  educated  for 
Business  and  the  Times,  are  sought  for  more 
than  ever.  Thousands  are  wanted  as  leaders  in 
all  the  avenues  of  Commerce,  Trade,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  Finance.  This  Institution  cannot 
qualify  tts  many  as  it  is  called  upon  to  supply. 
We  have  a  place  for  every. worthy,  competent 
graduate  who  desires  a  situation  at  our  hands, 
and  hundreds  now  in  New  York  City  alone, who 
graduated  the  past  year,  owe  tlieir  situations 
and  success  to  this  Institution,  and  the  practical 
training  they  received  here.  One  house  alone, 
(Lord  &  Taylor),  lias  called  for  fifty  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  tts  will  be  seen  by  tiie  following  corre¬ 
spondence: 

New  York,  July  12,  1867. 

H.  G.  Eastman,  LL.D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir — You  would  oblige  by  sending  us 
ten  Young  Men  for  business.' 

Respectfully  Yours, 

LORD  &  TAYLOR. 

Again,  Nov.  22. — You  will  oblige  by  sending 
us  ten  first-class  Young  Men  for  our  business. 

Again,  Mahcii  7,  1868.— You  will  oblige  by 
sending,  say  twenty,  Young  Men  that  you  can 
recommend  for  being  quick  and  reliable. 

Again,  Aug.  20,  1868. — You  will  oblige  by 
sending  us  ten  Young  Men  for  our  business. 

This  is  the  largest  and  best-appointed  Com¬ 
mercial  or  Business  Institution  in  1  lie  World, 
and  the  only  one  where  the  Eastman  System  is 
taught.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  founder  of 
Business  Colleges  and  the  author  of  Practical 
Instruction.  Total  expense  of  Tuition  and 
Board,  for  the  prescribed  Course  of  three  months 
One  Hundred  Dollars.  Visit  the  Institution* 
or  address  II.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President 
Eastman  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie ,  X.  Y. 

NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS. 

Lady  and  Gentleman  teachers,  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  or  private  schools  throughout 
the  country,  are  requested  to  send  me  tlieir 
addresses.  I  am  about  to  introduce  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  one  of  (lie  most  important  branches  of 
Education,  and  desire  to  acquaint  them  with  it. 

Address 


IT.  G.  EASTMAN, 
Poughkeepsie,  N-  Y. 


Farm,  Garden,  and  Household, 


“Agriculture  is  tlie  most  Healthful,  the  most  Useful,  the  most  Noble  Employment  of  Man,”— Washington. 


Smithsonian  institution 

WASHINGTON  28. 
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jt^f~  The  stars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  show  where  engravings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Bees,  Cattle,  Insects, 
Manures,  Trees,  Weeds,  etc.,  u'iU 
be  found  indexed  under  these 
general  heads. 


A 


Acetic  Acid . 382 

“Adversity.” . *..  37 

Advertisers,  Pacts  for . 402 

Advertisers,  hints  to . 162 

Advertisements,  About. . .  _  42 

Advice,  None  to  Sell . 404 

Advice.  Unsafe .  45 

A  Few  Dollars .  7 

Ag’l  Colleges . 203 

Ag’l  College,  Mass  .  ....  7 

Agricultural  Editors . '. . 325 

Agriculture  Improvem't  in  ICy.284 

Agriculturist  in  German .  7 

Almonds . 244 

Amendment  Accepted .  6 

Am.  Fruit  Preserving  Powder.. 245 
Among  the  Salt  Meadows.. *..336 

Amusements  for  children . 222 

Animais,  Diseases  of .  10 

Animals.  Marsupials. . 329 

Animal  Parasites,  Destroying, 
*133. 

Animals,  Autumn  Sown  . 379 

Annual,  Am.  Ilort . 444 

Annuals  for  1869,  6 — The  Register 
of  Rural  Affairs,  124. 

Apiary — See  Bee  Items. 

Apple  Blossoms  in  Jan . 165 

Apples  for  Canada .  21 

Apples  from  Cuttings . 283 


Apple  Trees,  Edging  of _ *. .  20 

Apple  Growing  on  a  Grape-Vine, 


3S6  — Grimes’  Golden,  405  — 
Crab,  20 — Lawver,  *59 — Stark, 
8-82-*99-165  —  Surprise,  339— 
Utter.  ‘143 — Zimmerman,  *59. 

Apple  Butter . 404 

Apricots . 164 

Ashes  and  Potashes . 445 

Ashes,  Coal,  166 — Leached  or  Un¬ 
leached,  2&1. 

Asparagus . 204-300 


Asphalt  or  Concrete  Flooring..  9 
Associations — See  Societies. 
Australia,  What  they  Say  in . .  .405 


Baby  Clothes . 422 

Bacon,  Curing  for  the  English 
Market,  46. 

Bags  for  Shoes  and  Slippers.*.  .181 
Barberries,  445 — and  Blight,  163. 

Bar  for  Setting  Hurdles _ *..325 

Barley,  85-371  —  Can  the  U.  S. 
Raise  Its  Own  ?  14  —  Half  of 
Farm  to,  164 — Importations  of 
25,000  Bushels,  44— John  John¬ 
ston  on.  290 — Soil  for,  126-  -To 
Clean,  361 — vs.  Corn,  283— Win¬ 
ter,  3S8. 

Barn  at  Ogden  Farm _ ®36S-*374 

Barn-yards,  Use  and  Abuse  of..207 
Baskets.  Home-made  Fancy.*.  .459 

Beans.  Raising . 87-13S-285 

Bean,  California.  163— Dwarf  Wax, 
338— Lima.  217-3S6— Wax,  1(54— 
Windsor,  165. 

Bee  Items — Answers  to  G.  W.  C., 
246— Apiary  in  November,  401 — 
in  December,  445— Starting  an, 
126 — Bad  Luck  with  Bees,  47 — 
Bees  Do  Not  Swarm,  47 — Bee 
Plants,  86— Robbers.  407 — Mal¬ 
ady,  126-167-417  —  Clover,  Al- 
sike,  407  —  Sending  Honey  to 
Market,  286— How  to  Feed,  407 
— Impurities  Cross-bed  Drones, 
407— Is  it.  Prudent  to  Buy  Bees? 
407 — Italian  and  Black  Bees,  167 
— Loss  of  Bees,  86— Operations 
in  June,  207—  Progeny  of  Ita¬ 
lians,  407  —  Artificial  Queens, 
46-*  86— Queries  Answered,  386 
— Straight  Combs,  167 — Swarms 
Going  to  the  Woods,  246 — The 
Main  Thing,  246. 

Beef,  Roast,  101 — Baked  vs.  Roast, 
262. 

Beet  Sugar . 203-386 

Beets,  lSB — Ornamental,  458. 

Bermuda*. .  322-386 

Bills. of  Fare  forAutump— ...  381 
Birds  — Biuo  Bird,  **249 — Crowe, 


245 — Crows,  What  Use  for  ?  *173 
— Domesticating  Woodcock  and 
Snipe,  124— European  Sparrows, 
*40— Green  Heron,  *289 — Heron, 
*136 — Hawk  Nuisance,  *413 — 
Least  Bittern,  *289  —  Pigeon 
Hawk,  *240— Pigeon,  Wild.' *416 
— Our  Small  Herons,  289 — Spar¬ 
rows,  Are  they  Useful  ?  16S— 
Wild  Turkeys,  12-171 — Wrens 
of  the  U.  S.,'*129. 

Bird-Houses . *.  ,100-*284 

Blackberries,  339-3SS  —  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  in  Ill.,  285 — White,  164. 
Black-caps — See  Raspberries. 

Bloodroot . .244 

Board  of  Agriculture,  Mass _  7 

Boat,  How  to  Build . *..294 

Bones,  What  to  Do  With . 206 

Boys  on  the  Farm . 330 

Book  Farmers,  Warning  to _ 335 

Books,  205  —  Allen’s  Am.  Farm, 
121— American  Woman’s  Home, 
2S2 — Breck’s  Book  of  Flowers. 
123  —  Caldwell’s  Agricultural 
Analysis,  322-403— The  Comet, 
282  —  Devon  Herd,  44  —  Down¬ 
ing’s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America,  405  —  Farming  by 
Inches.  243 — Fishing  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Waters,  203  —  Five  Acres 
Too  Much,  241 — Gardening  for 
Profit,  123-165  —  Good.  123- 
Gray's  School  and  Field  Botany, 
83— The  Green-house  as  a  Win¬ 
ter  Garden,  443— Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Insects,  162— Herbert’s 
Hints  to  Horsekeepers,  3S6 — 
How  Crops  Grow.  87-242 — Land 
and  Fresh-water  Shells  of  North 
America,  205 ■—V  Art  de  GreJTer , 
178  —  Life  of  Audubon,  282  — 
Manual  of  Fig  Culture,  163— 
The  Market  Assistant,  163 — My 
Ten-Rod  Farm.  163— Parsons  on 
the  Rose,  83-162 — Pear  Culture 
for  Profit,  326 — Practical  Flori¬ 
culture,  82-123 — Principles  and 
Practice  of  Architecture,  243 — 
Resources  of  Southern  Fields 
and  Forests,  404 — Sewage  Sys¬ 
tem,  322 — Sights  and  Sensations 
in  France,  etc,  283 — Stonehenge 
on  the  Horse,  245 — The  New 
West,  245— Thomas’  Farm  Im¬ 
plements,  162-254 — Three  Sea¬ 
sons  in  European  Vineyards,  3^5, 
— Uncle  John’s  Flower  Gather-' 
er,  282 — Varieties  of  the  Grap,e,, 
163 — “  Ville’s  New  System,”  ,242, 
—  A  Winter  in  Florida,  443- 
Woodward’s  National  Architect, 
83 — Wright’s  Poultry,  244-362., 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Boxes  for. .  .102 
Bottling  Fruit .  221 


*224 — Mr.  Crandall’s  Dream, 
N  *462  —  Naval  Accounts.  63 — 
New-Comer,  The.  144 — Noah’s 
Animals,  How  Made,  *223— 
O  One  Secret  of  “  Good  Luck.” 
1S3— Only  a  Pebble.  384— Pic¬ 
ture  Story.  *1.03-*143-*183 — 
P  Powerful  Whistle,  25 — Prairie 
Life  for  Invalid  Girls,  223 — 
P  Premiums,  Boys  at  the  Fair, 
25 — P's  that  it  Pays  to  Possess, 
143— Problems  and  Puzzles, 25- 
63-103-143-183-223-263-303-343 
R  -383-403-461  —  Ready  Wit,  183 
— Rope-ti  ei  n  gLadd  er  Tri  ck.  263 
S  —School  Girl's  Composition, 
A.  1S3— Short  Cut  for  Home, 
*424  —  Six-Legged  Teacher, 
*303  —  Spelling  Test,  143  — 
Stick  to  the  Plow  and  Plane, 
223 — Superstitions  of  Miners, 
T  64  — Table,  A  Costly,  104  — 
Take  your  Choice,  *264— The 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  303 
—The  One  that  Watches  the 
Sheep  Will  Win  the  Wool.  3S3 
— Too  much  Medicine.  144 — 
U  Treacherous  Friend,  *25 — Un¬ 
seen  Danger,  *104  —  Use  for 

V  the  Fire-Flv,  143 — Very  Com- 
W  mon  Talk.  63— Wavs  of  Get¬ 
ting  a  Living.  *343-*3S3— The 
Way  to  Do  It,  264— Whirli¬ 
gig.  A,  *461  —  Whiskey  vs. 
Brains.  103  — World  not  Fin- 

Y  ished,  The,  103 — Young  Puns¬ 
ter,  25. 

Bracket  for  Garden . e.  .179 

Bread,  Aunt  Hattie  on,  102  — 
Brown,  2S4— Making,  23-62-142- 
460 — Sour,  To  Use,  3S2. 

Bridges,  Farm . *.\  52 

Briers,  To  Kill . 205 

Broom-Corn,  Cultivation . 126 

Buckwheat  for  Milch  Cows,  9 — 
Seed.  243. 

Buds  out  of  Place . 217 

Building — Cheap  Shelter .  93 

Bulbs,  362— House  Treatment,  of, 
458  —  Planting,  377  —  Spring 
Flowering,  139. 

Bulls — See  Cattle. 

Bushel — Of  Lime  or  Corn . .45 

Busy  Day's  W ork  wi  th  Rccipcs.261 
Button-hole  Bouquets.  ..  .*..258 
Butter.  Bitter,  445 — California.  3SG 


Making  in  Ky.,  284— Market,  128 
—Powders,  246. 

By  Return  Mail . 284 


Boys’  and  Girls’  Columns. 

A  “A  Bird  in  the  Hand,”  6.3— 
Accommodating  Goats,  264 — 
Agricultural  Advice,  25  —  A 
Happy  New  Year,  25— “All  a 
Set  tin’,”  64  —  Appearances 
Against  Him,  223— Asking  the 
Blessing,  *6-1 — “A  Stitch  in 
B  Time  Saves  Nine,”  63 — Bear 
Stories,  183  —  Box,  Curious 
Japanese,  *423— Canary  Birds, 
Care  of,  143  —  Covetousness, 
*184— Curious  Philosophy,  64 
D  — Dealing  with  Thieves,  143- 
Defective  Stone,  143  —  Defi¬ 
ance,  *384 — Del.  and  Sc.,  384 — 
Difficult  Language,  144— Doc¬ 
tor’s  Talks— About  Making  a 
Fire,  *343-383-123-161—  Don’t 
Lose  the  R’s,  224— Dream, 
E  Curious,  104 — East  India  Giant. 

Story,  144  —  Eight  Acres  of 
F  Music,  26  —  Frank  Fairfax’s 
G  Flower  Bed,  63— Games,  In¬ 
door,  421  —  Game,  Pleasing 
Home,  103  —  Genuine  Ghost, 
A,  184—  Good  Places  for  Boys, 
H  25  —  Gophers,  423  —  Horticul¬ 
tural  Doll,  *343 — How  to  Get. 
I  a  Farm,  343  —  Improvement 
Circle,  The,  103— Interior  Gar¬ 
dening,  263  —  “I  Want  My 
J  Own  Umbrella,”  1S3  —  Jolly 
L  Companions,  *304  —  Learn 
Something  Thoroughly,  263— 
Learn  to  Observe,  423— Little 
Mischief,  *344  —  Lobster  at. 
M  Home,  The,  25— Magicians’ 
Tricks,  *461— Making  Collec¬ 
tions,  461 — “  Many  a  Slip  Be¬ 
tween  the  Chp  and  the  Lip,” 


Cabbages,  386-405  —  And  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Forwarding,  46— Club¬ 
foot  in,  285 — Plants.  Protecting, 
323 — To  Prepare,  422. 

California  Horse  Market,  A..  *256 


Canary  Seed . 163 

Cancer  Nonsense  .  8 

Cant-hook  for  Stones . *..206 

Carrots — How  to  Raise . 174 

Carts — Horse  for  Farm  Work  *292 

Carts  vs.  Wagons  . 166 

Cask  Horse-harrow . * . .  450 

Castle  Garden  Labor  Exchange, 
246-286. 

Catalogue — Bushbcrg. . 362 


Cattle — Ayrshire, *89 — Cheap  Shel¬ 
ter  for,  98 — In  the  Road,  411 — 
Lice  on.  242 — Photographs  of, 
241 — Soiling,  214— Soiling  at  the 
West,  38S —Bulls — “  Aleck  Cris- 
tie,”*S9 — Handling  a.®374 — Har¬ 
ness  for,  241-282- *41 2—445 — In 
the  Street,  406 — Premium  takes 
n  Premium,  403— Scrub  and 
Grade  a  Nuisance.  15 — Taming, 
166  —  Working,  208 —  Calves  — 
Precocious,  121 — Raising  with¬ 
out  Milk,  167 — Smallest,  242— 
Summering  Young,  251—  Cows — 
Abortion  in,  322 — “All  the  Fat 
Goes  into  the  Pail,”  43 — Ayr- 
sliires  as  Milkers,  166  —  Best 
Breed  for  Milk,  2t3— Buckwheat 
for,  9— Card  the,  12— Casting  the 
Withers,  285 — Brooling,  204 — 
Give  richer  Milk  when  fat.  43 — 
Good  for  Poor  Men,  134— Great 
Milkers  for  Dairies,  92 — Is  it 
well  to  feed  own  Milk?  125 — Jer¬ 
sey,  “  Duchess,"  *66  —  Jersey, 
“Fancy,”, (6)  437— To  prevent 
Kicking,  SOS-Leaky  Teat's  in, 


203 — Management  in  Winter,  15 
— Milk  Fever.  43 — Perfection  in 
Milch,  56  —  Potatoes  for,  45 — 
Prolapsus  Uteri  in.  206— Self- 
Milkers.  *  242-393— Sick,  171- 
Skin  Diseases  of.  449 — Stabling 
with  Horses,  87— Thin.  290—  Ox, 
The  Great  White,  81 — Steers, 


Fattening,  200. 

Celery,  Boston  Market . *..420 

Cellars,  Dry. . . *..253 

Cement.  Good .  443 

Chalk  Wagoner,  The . *..157 

Cheering  Reports . 403 

Cheese  Making  vs.  Butter  Mak¬ 
ing,  45. 

Cheese.  &100  Premium . 445 


Cherry  Trees,-  Destroying.,  282- 
Stocks  for,  326 — Trouble  with, 
165. 

Chestnut  as  an  Ornamental  Tree, 


*340. 

Children’s  Dress . 302 

Chinese  Yam . 283 

A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block . 221 

Cions,  Cut  Early.  8 — Cutting  and 
Preserving.  *456. 

Citron  and  Citron  Melon . 341 

Cistern.  Trouble  with . 206 

Clay  Soil.  Management  of. .  ...  91 


Clover,  87 — and  Lime  Theory  in 
Practice,  10 — How  it  Benefits 
Land.  55 — Plowing  Under,  410 — 
Self-Sown,  S7 — Value  in  Manure, 
91 — White,  135-284 — with  Peas, 


248. 

Clover  Seed.  Harvesting . 286 

Clover,  Sowing .  95 

Clubs — See  Societies. 

Coal-tar  on  Shingles . 243 

Coal-tar  Water . 3,35 

Coat  Collars,  Cleaning . 382 

Cochineal  and  its  Uses . *..  23 

Cold-Frames .  59 

Col.  Harris,  A  Word  to . 244 

Composts — See  Manures. 

Concrete  Walls  as  Fences . 242 

Conundrum . 124 


Corn,  171— Cribs  and.  Granaries, 
*133 — Crib,  Davis’,  4-13 — Cultiva¬ 
tion  in  Iowa,  167— Early  Field, 
44 —  Feeding,  242  —  Fodder,  To 
Save,  334  —  Grinding  on  the 
Cobs.  87— Hybrid,  not  Perma¬ 
nent.  245 — vs.  Oats.  Wheat.  86 — 
Ohio  Crop,  131-219  —  Popping, 
142-222-302— Sheller,  362— Smut¬ 
ty.  *  252— Saving  for  Green 


Fodder,  255 — Sweet,  204 — What 
is  a  Bushel  ?  2S5— Yield  in  Iowa, 
324— Corn  Salad,  379. 

Correspondents,  To .  6 

Cornell  University . 7-123 

Cotton-seed,  166 — Meal,  166. 

Cow-Cabbage.- . 418 

Cows— See  Cattle. 

Cream  of  Tartar . 421 

Crops,  Nutritive  Value  of.  166-339 
and  Weather.  245-281-403. 

Cruet  Stopper,  Fast . 421 

Cuba  . 322 

Cucumbers . 138 

Cultivation,  Thorough . 295 


Cultivator,  Two-horse  Wanted. 415 
Currants,  219  —  Brown  Spots  on, 
323 — “Dr.  Brctc.”,  *45S  —  Old 


Bushes,  96. 

Cutting  Food  by  Power .  4S 

D 

Dandelion  Leaves .  . 182 

Death  in  the  House .  6 


Deatiis — Affleck.  Thos.,  <12 — Allen, 
R.  L.,  404— Baumann,  Eugene 
A.,  405 — Bement,  Caleb  N.,  45 — - 
Crapo,  Henry  H.,  322 — Headley, 
Sam'l  P.,  325 — Johnson,  Col.  B. 
P.,  163  — Judd.  Willie,  123  — 


INUriUIl,  tMHIIl  J  .vOi - 1  illUtc, 

R.  G.,  82— Thompson,  Robt.,  405 
Veitch.  Jas.,  405. 

Deaths,  Terrible .  444 

Dept,  of  Agriculture _ 43-S3-243 

Dewberry  Briers .  443 

Diamond,  Supposed . 2S4 

Disinfecting  Powders  and  Deo¬ 
dorizers.  206. 

“  Dispensation  of  Providence”. 295 
Dissolving,  Solution .  62 


Dogs,  Cure  for  Egg-eating,  2S5- 
388— Sheep-killing,  85. 

Doors  for  Manure  Cellars. .  .2.  .212 
Draining,  17-171-21 1-290-3SS— Cut¬ 
ting  Ditches,  410  —  Details  of 
Work,  *374— a  Garden,  203 — 
Idea,  New,  124 — Improved  Tiles. 
*  95  —  Largo  Swaujpa,  SS4  — 


Law,  449— Mole  Plow,  200— in 
Quicksand,  246—  Svplions  for, 
*458  — by  Wells.  295  —  What 
Lands?  135  —  without  Outlets, 
324. 

Drains,  130  —  Conduits  and  Dig¬ 
gers,  292— Filling,  *333—  How 
Does  Water  Get  in?  205 — Near 
a  Hedge,  325 — Outlets  of,  172 — 


av'iuis  in,  -i -■) — hihl  rices,  ion — - 

Wooden,  132-*294. 

Draughts  of  Cold  Air . 321 

Dried  Beef,  To  Cook . 422 

Drouth  vs.  Rain . 324 

Dry  Earth  as  a  Deodorizer . 2S3 

Drying  Houses . 340 

Dry  Time . 300 

Ducks— See  Poultry. 

Duck-Ponds.  Outlets  for . 215 

Dyeing  Tan  Color  .  23 


E 

Earth-Closets,  7 — for  Cows  and 
Horses,  173— in  Country  Houses, 
*414. 

Eclipse  and  the  Corn  Crop,  125 — 
of  the  Sun,  281. 

Editorial — Col.  Waring . 6 

Editorial  Correspondence.  — Mr. 
Judd’s  Notes  from  the  West, 387. 

Edgings.  Garden . *. .  3:58 

Eggs — Buying  for  Hatching,  125 — 
Keeping.  61 — Soft-shelled.  83. 

Egg  Plant,  Black  Pekin . 338 

Ella’s  Ivy .  342 

English  Walnuts . 244 

Engravings,  About . 202 

Evener,  Three-horse . *.  .134 

Evergreens  in  Pots,  60— Named, 
245. 

Exhibition  of  Textile  Fabrics. 2S1 
Exhibitions — See  Fairs. 

F 

Fairs,  The . 241-361 

Fair,  California  State,  406 — Cattle 
Show  at  Altona,  241 — Industrial, 
in  Cal.,  239— List  of,  280-2S2-320- 
360— N.  J.  State,  405  —  N.  Y. 
State,  44-205-38S  —  Ohio  State, 
245 — St.  Petcrsburgh  Horticul¬ 
tural  Congress,  303 — State.  A 
Suggestion,  2S4— Poultry  Show, 
405. 

Fallowing,  Fall.  291-33S-449  — 
What  Do  You  Mean  by  it?  444. 

Family  Festival . ’. ...  .101 

Farm,  Don’t  Sell  Your,  by  the 
Bushel.  453 — An  Experimental, 
7 — Help,  To  Get  and  Keep.  363 
—  Implements,  230-*254  —  One 
Man  on  a  200-acre,  362 — Older 
on,  450 — Records,  330  —  Run¬ 
down,  No  Manure,  205 — Wages 
Must.  Come  Down.  44-1 — Want¬ 
ed,  3S6 — Why  Don’t  the  Boys 
Stay  on  ?  372. 

Farm  Work  for  January.  2 — Feb¬ 
ruary,  38 — March,  78 — April,  118 
—May,  158— June,  198— July,  238 
— August,  278— September,  318 
— October,  35S — November,  898 
—December,  438. 

Farms,  Raising  the  Price  of. . .  66 

Farms— Small  vs.  Large .  9-50 

Farmers  and  their  Hired  Men.  213 
— Clubs,  Articles  for.  244 — CIul), 
The.  406 — Rural  N.  Y.  on.  123 — 
Hard  Times  for,44S — “Laying  on 
their  Oars,”  2S3— Need  Pluck, 
449 — Wife,  An  Overworked,  381 
Farming— Faith  in.  52— Learning 
from  Books.  164— Profits  of,  90 
— Southerner’s  Impression  of 
Northern,  403 — Vegetable  in  S. 


C„  368. 

Feather  Dusters  . *..341 

Feather  Fashions . *..381 

Fencing . 251 

Fence  Making,  325  —  New  and 
Excellent,  *  374  —  Or  Hurdle, 


Portable.  174— Portable,  *  253- 
Interior,  51. 

Fertilizers— See  Manures. 

Figs — Fresh .  20 

Fish — Basking  Shark. *129 — Ham¬ 
mer-headed  Shark,  *2S9— Pond, 
216 — Ruddy  Bass,  *  216— Tropi¬ 
cal  *296. 

Floors— Sweeping . 302 

Flower  Gauden  and  Lawn — 
Jan..  3— Fel).,  39— March,  79— 
April,  120 — May,  *159 — June,  199 
— Jnly.239— Aug., 279— Sept.,  319 
—Oct..  359 — N ov. ,399 — Dec. ,439. 
Flower  Pots,  Ghlzing. ........  -165 

Flower  Trade,  The, 58 


T  I  xi 


INDEX. 


in 


Flowers  —  (See  also  Plants  and 
Shrubs.) — Abronias.JOG— Abutilon 
Thompsoni,  *  140  —  gEgopodiuni 
Podagravia  variegata, 457—  Alpine 
Rock-cress, *137 — American  Bleed¬ 
ing  Heart.,  *  417 — Anemone  Japo- 
nica.  *  417— Arabia  aljyina,  *  137 — - 
Asperula  odorala ,  *  297— Aslilbe 
Japonica,*  97— Australian  Glory 
Pea,  *  337  —  Blazing  Star,  *  377  — 
Bleeding  Heart,  *  97 -Bulbocodi- 
umvernum,  *  139— Calystegia  pu- 
bescens,  457  —  Cannas,  *  57-300  — 
Chrysanthemums,  253-333—  Clian- 
thus  Dumpier i,  *  ZTt—Cortdalis 
A'abilis,*  97— Cyclamen,  Persian, 

*  137— Dicentra  eximia,  *  417 — Di¬ 
centra  specta!>ilis,  *  97  —  Early 
Wild,  *  ISO  —  Gladiolus,  Budding 
from  Base,  *217 — Improvement  in, 
*1S0 — Hydrangea, Rose  and  White, 

*  217— Japan  Anemone,  *  117— Ja¬ 
pan  Astilbe,  *  ’Jt—Liatris  pych- 
nostachya,  *  Sll—spicata,  *  377— 
squarmfsa.  *  377 — Lilies,  Brown’s 
and  others,  *  419— Finely  Grown, 
323— Prop:igation,*5S— Varieties  of, 
140 — Lilittm  Broionii ,  *  420 -Chal- 
cedonicum,  *140 —linum  perenue, 

*  97— Marigolds,  *  380 —ificania 
scandens,*  417— .Missouri  Evening 
Primrose,  *  97— Moss  Pink,  *  19— 
Narcissuses,  *  380— Noble  Fumi¬ 
tory,  *  9i—CEi>olIiera  Missouri- 
ensis,*  97 —  Oxalis  violacea,  *  180- 
Roses,  About,  16S— Climbing,  247 
—Sage,  the  Bracted,  .*  257— Salvia 
involucrata,  *  257  —  Solomon's 
Seals,  *  297  —  Trailing  Arbutus, 
203— Verbenas,  Trouble  with,  323 
—Violet  Wood  Sorrel,  *  ISO. 

Fodder  Cutting  at  Ogden  Farm.  93 
Food  —  Steaming  for  Cattle  and 
Swine,  291. 

Foreign  Help . 123 

Fountain  Basin— Lining . 165 

Framing  a  Picture _ .' . 301 

Fruit  at  Alton,  I!!.,  138— California, 
361— Dwarfing,  405— Florida,  7. 
Fruit  Garden— Jan.,  3— Feb.,  39— 
March,  79— April,  119— May,  159— 
June,  199— July,  239— Aug.,  279- 
Sept.,  319— Oct.,  359— Nov.,  399- 
Dec.,  439. 

Fruit  Grower  (Paper) . 433. 

Fruit  in  Washington  Co..  Ill . 413 

Fruit  Jars— Bad  Luck  with . 302 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder . 383 

Fur-bearing  Animals— Breeding.  121 
Furs  and  Moths . .1S2 


Gardening  without  a  Garden . 163 

Garden— Laying  Out . 378 

Gardens— Working  Crops  in . 379 

Garget  and  other  Swellings.  .161-216 

Garlic . 164 

Gas  lime . 205 

Gas  Liquor . 207 

Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums. .  .220 

Gherkin— Prickly-lruired . *.  .455 

Glanders  in  Human  Subject . 44 

Going  to  Market . *..  96 

Goose— To  Roast . 61 

Grafting— The  Art  of,  *  178— New 
Method  or,*  138— Stone-fruits,  99. 
Grain  —  Damp  Weighs  More  than 
Dry,  338— Growing  In  the  Shock, 
336. 

Graham  Meal . 281-3SG 

Grapes,  163— Catawba  Buried,  443- 
Cuttings.  215-458 — Diseases  of  the, 
163— At  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  216 
—Items,  *  41S  —  Manuring,  165- 
Packing  and  Preserving,  378  — 
Prospects,  323  —  Queries,  233  — 
Roger’s  Hybrids  Named,  121  — 
Scuppemong,  8-21-17 4-415—  Seed¬ 
ling,  202— Tendrils,  *  419— Trellises, 
*  179-101  —  Circular,  *  178  —  Toll¬ 
man's,  161  —  Weehawken.  404  — 
Vines,  Have  You  Any?  456— Vine, 
Unfruitful,  323. 

Grass,  212— Herds’,  Timotbv,  161— 
Named,  3S6— On  the  Road-sides  411, 
—Rich,  52— Tame  for  Minn.,  326. 

Grass  Lands— Seeding .  44 

Gp.eex-house  and  Window 
Plants— Jan.,  3— Feb.,  39— March, 
79— April.  120— May,  160— June.  200 
—July,  239— Aug.,  279— Sept.,  819— 
Oct.,  360— Nov.,  393— Dec.,  439. 

Green-house— Heating  a  . 283 

Green-houses  on  House  Tops . 82 

Greens  All  the  Year . 418 

Greens— German . *.  .339 

Grindstone— Hanging  a . 166 

Grindstone  Run  by  the  Foot . 286 

Ground-pea . 135 

Gnano — See  Manures. 

Guessing  at  the  Weight . *..376 

Guide  Boards . 277 

Gun— A  Remarkable  Litlle .  7 

Gun  Barrels— To  Prevent  Rusting  206 
Gypsum,  125— On  Clover,  125. 


Hams— Curing . 24-202-160 

Harrows,  215— Coupling  for  Double, 

*  412— A  Fallow-ground,  *  253  — 
Home-made  *  172— Improving,  370. 

Hay — Crop  in  Conn.,  321 — Curing  of, 
291— Make  Hay,  243— Moistening 
Chopped,  162. 

Hay  Scales— Farm . * . 452 

Hay  Seed . 371 

Hedging . 215 

Hedge— A  Low,  165— Barberry  for, 
59— Gophers  and,  413 — How  to  Set, 

*  293—  In  Kansas,  165 — Osage 
Orange,  4-13— Planting  on  Prairies, 
99  *-178— Questions,  406. 

Hens— See  Poultry. 

Herd  Records— Private . 291 

Heronry..  .  *..135 

Hickory  Nuts— Are  they  Seeds?. 3S6 

High  Farming . 5-4-251 

Hitching  Ring— Portable . *..173 

Hogs— See  Swine. 

Hoop-poles— Catting .  9 

Horses— Blanketing, 93— Carrots  for, 
9— “Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr”  *317 — 
Colic  in,  47— And  Cows  in  Same 
Stable,  121— Cribbing,  *374— Farm, 


51— Fat,  167-290— Lame,  170— Man¬ 
agement  of  Colts.  94— Percheron, 
206 — Safety  Reins  for,  *  292  —  Sick, 
330— Steaming  Food  for,  91. 

Horseradish . *..257-404 

Horticultural  Patents,  211— Protec¬ 
tion,  121— Skirmishing,  379. 
Horticulture  Encouraged  In  Boston, 
123. 

Hot-beds— Management  of. .  99 

House  Cleaning — Hints  on . 142 

Household  Department— 23-61-101- 
141-181-221—261-301-341-331-421-459. 

Household  Economy .  24 

Household  Management . 141 

Housekeeper— Moral  Courage  in.342 
Housekeeping— A  Talk  with  Girls 
About,  301. 

House  Building  Questions,  123- 
Cool  Cottage  Attics,  *  413— Farm, 

*  451— Gravel  Walk  or  Concrete, 
204— More  Beautiful,  32:3 — Perma¬ 
nent  Foundations,  *  253—“  Tie- 
ing”  Rafters,  *  413 — Wanted,  406 — 
Very  Complete  Country,  *  84. 

Huckleberry  Culture . 406 

Huckleberry  Seed . 4-13 

Hu  m  b  ugs— 6-42-S2-12 1-162-202-24 1-28 1 
-322-362-103. 

Humbug  Ads.  in  AgT  Papers _ 414 

Humbugs  at  Work . 438 

Humbug— Explanations . 102 

Husk  Mats . 262 

Hydraulic  Hams . 125 

Hydrophobia  in  Cattle . -106 

I 

Ice  Harvesting . * .  .447 

Ice  Houses— Cheap . 415 

“I  Haven’t  a  Foot  of  Land.” _ 122 

Implements— Fix  Up  the .  16 

Im  pi  ements— N  e\v . 410 

Inarching — Natural . 124 

Indian  Farmer .  87 

Insecticide— A  New .  .  .379 

Insect  Extinguisher .  7 

Insects  and  Flowers . *.  .181 

Insects— Aphis  on  Honeysuckles, 
163-203— Asparagus  Beetle,  244^ 
Cabbage  Caterpillars,  124— Cank¬ 
er  Worm,  323— Colorado  Potato 
Beetle,  285 — Curculio,  124—  Currant 
Borer,  82— Currant  worm,  45 — Cut 
Worms,  203-243— Grubs  with  Fun¬ 
gi,  203— Imitative,  329— Mantis,  * 
329— Moths,  182— Ovster-Sliell  Bark 
Louse,  285— Plants  Growing  U pon , 

*  220— Potato-llies,  214— Pose  Bug, 
243— Scale  Lice,  219— Scale  Louse 
from  N.  C.,  203— 10-SpottccI  Galer- 
u  c  a ,  33S  —  W  al  k  i  n  g-L  e  a  f,  *  329— 
Walking  Stick,  4  329— White  Grub 
in  Pa.,  40*1— On  Vines,  165-293— 
Walsh’s,  B.  D  .  Letter,  163. 

In  the  Flower  Garden .  97 

In  the  Lumber  Regions.  _ _ *. .  11 

Iona  Island . .121 

Iron  and  Pear  Trees . 243 

Irrigation . 125 

Irrigation  in  Winter . 86 

Is  the  Largest  the  Best  ? . 415 


Kansas  and  Crops . 383 

Kansas  at  the  Pomological  Soc..406 

Kerosene.  Murders .  42 

Kitchen  Garden— Jan.,  3— Feb.,  39- 
Mar.,  79— Anr.,  129 — May,  *  159— 
June,  199— July,  239— Aug.,  279- 
Sept.,  319— Oct.,  359— Nov.,  399- 
Dec.,  439. 

Kitchen  Implement— Handy.  .421 
Knox’s  Seed  Store .  7 


Labor  and  Wages,  331  —  On  Farms, 
49 — Price  of,  12  —  White  for  the 
South.  8. 

Ladders  for  General  Use . *  .  14 

Ladder— How  to  Make . 215 

Lamp  Brackets . *..222 

Lamps— Care  of. . * .  .341 

Lamp-shade — A  Perforated. . .*. .  182 

Lamp  Wicks . 203 

Lamb . 101 

Lambs— Chilled . 130 

Land— Cheap  Florida,  86—  For  Set¬ 
tlers,  86— Price  of  Farming,  8. 
Landscape  Gardening,  *  259r260-3S5 

Lasso— the  Use  of . *..  18 

Lavender . 165 

Lawns  . 259-3S8 

Leaf  Beet . 22 

Leaves— Browned  . 20 

Letters— No  more  Anonymous,  82— 
Not  Answered,  281— Personal.  .402 

Lightning  Rods . 244 

Lime— Burning  (See  Manures)..  .164 

Logging.... . 204 

Lost  the  Road . *..277 

Lumber .  16 

Lumbering . 11 


Males— Death  to  Half-bred . 326 

Mules — Thorough-bred . 131 

Manna  Seed../. . 443 

Manures  and  Fertilizers  —  Best 
Way  to  Store,  53— Bommer  Meth¬ 
od,  82  — From  Cattle  Cars,  125- 
Chip,  204  —  Concentrated,  165  — 
For  Corn  and  Potatoes,  164  — 
Compost  Heaps,  164  —  Distribut¬ 
ing  Liquid,  *  92  —  Commercial, 
326  —  In  Conn..  282  — In  Maine, 
282— For  Garden,  285  —  For  Po¬ 
tatoes,  124  —  Fish  Guano,  164  — 
Guano,  Machine  for  Sowing,  164 
—  Peruvian,  91  —  Burning  out 
Lund,  233— Value  of  W.  &  T.,  12 
—On  Wheat,  290— Or  Plaster  as 
Manure,  215  —  Hen,  9-45  —  Lime, 
How  Much  to  the  Acre.  205  — 
Howto  Use, 206— On  Sandv  Soil, 
325—0 1*  Gyps n m  ?  242  —  Liquid, 
125-201 — Palmers  “Leuven”  82 
— Plaster  as,  215— On  Clay  Land, 
171— Poudrette  with  Dry  Earth, 
241  —  New  Use  for  Old  Thrash¬ 
ing  Machines,  242 — Saving  453 — 
Sea  Weeds,  9  —  Spreading,  325 — 
Superphosphate  vs.  Peruvian 
Guano,  205— For  Wheat,  86. 


Maple  Sugar . 202-325 

Market  Reports,  Jan..  5— Feb.,  41- 
March,  81— April,  121  —  May,  161 
— June,  201— July,'  240— Aug.,  280 
— Sept.,  321— Oc:.,  360— Nov.,  401 
— Dec.,  442. 

Marks  and  Numbers . 380 

Marriages  and  Deaths . 281 

Maryland . 2S1 

Meat  for  Children . 102 

Meat  Roastiug . 101 

Melons . 164-418 

Men’s  and  Women’s  Work . 261 

“Men  Folks,”  Words  to . . .  ..459 

Mexican  Cattle  Driver . *..  18 

Milk  Coolers . *135-*293 

Milk  in  Plot  Weather,  293— Rack 
*53  —  The  First,  2S1  —  To  Keep 
Sweet,  325. 

Milking  Machines . 246-443 

Milking— Trouble  in . . . 242 

Minks. . . . . 388 

Missisquoi  Water  and  Powders.. 204 
Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer’s  Pictures.241 

Mole  Traps . *..217 

Moon  Signs . 8 

Moon  Again . 234 

Mowersv-The  Buckeye,  243  —  Trial 
of,  204—  Knives,  Grinding  *  172. 

Mowing  Hill  Sides . 330 

Mowing  Lands,  Pasturing . 286 

Muck  . 125-201 

Mulching . 258 

Mule  Market .  44 

Muller— The  R.  I. . *.  .173 

Mushrooms .  45 

Music . 123 

Mutton  Chops . 301 


Names . 362-404 

N  ets  for  Grain .  . . 325 

Notes  from  “  The  Pines,”  No.  1, 
218— No.  2,  258— No.  3.  298  —  No.  4, 
338— No.5,378— No.  6,41S-No.7,  457. 

Nursery  Sale . . 3. '3 

Nutmegs  in  Cal  . .  . 204 


Oats— Cutting,  372  —  Norway  83-362 
—Or  Corn,  206  — Upon  Head  of 
Wheat.  323. 

Ogden  Farm  —  Past  Present  and 
Future,  94. 

Oil-Cake— Adulterated . . 124 

Oils— Ex plosive .  6 

Oil — Pratt’s  Astral . 406 

Oils— Safe  and  Unsafe . 12 P 

Okra . 138-163 

Onions— Raising . *.  .126 

Okciiaiu)  and  Nursery— Jan.,  3— 
Feb.,  39— March,  79— April,  119- 
May,  159— June,  199— July,  239— 
Aug.,  279  —  Sept..  319  —  Oct.,  369— 
Nov.,  399— Dec.,  439. 

Oncliard— Crop  for . 165 

Ornament— A  Living . *..101 

Osage  Orange,  21  —  In  Iowa,  336- 
Seed,  123. 

Oyster  Shells  around  Trees . 45 


Packing  and  Shipping  Vegetables  97 

Fainting  a  Barn . 124 

Papers— Agricultural . 204 

Papers— See  Periodicals. 

Parsnips,  182— Wild,  164. 

Fast  and  Present . *.  .199 

Pasturing  Mowing  Lands . 286 

Pastures,  How  to  Make  Good,  24S— 
Increasing,  125 — To  Keep  in  Good 
Condition,  331— Mixed  Stock  in,  9 
—Salt  and  Water  in,  203. 

Peace  Festival  at  Boston . 281 

Peaches— Canned,244— Hale’s  Early, 

-  361  —  Orchard,  165  —  Stones,  100- 
Tree,  Diseased,  3S6— Tar  on,  443- 
Van  Buren’s  Golden  Dwarf,  122. 

Peanut . 135 

Pears— Adam’s,  *  457— Blight  in  Mo., 
247— Buchanan  ,1 65— Cordon  T  rain  - 
ing  of, *456—  Duchesse  deBordeaux, 
165— Iron  for,  213— Large  Seckels, 
443— Tea,  *  457— Do  not  Bear,  8— 
Keeping  Winter,  379  —  Trouble 
with  Trees,  362. 

Peas  —  Buggy,  242  —  Canadian,  45 — 
Canning  Green,  244— Field,  8-124— 
Instead  of  Corn,  125— Little  Gem, 
299— Seed,  283. 

Peat— Experiment  with . 335 

Pecan  does  not, Bear . 386 

Fennyroyal . 244 

Perio’dicals— Am.  Entomologist,  243 
—  Beecher’s  Sermons,  324—  Chemi¬ 
cal  News,  124— Christian  Union.  404 
—Church  Union,  245— Grape  Cul- 
turist,  82— Horticultural.  82— Hor¬ 
ticulturist,  8— N.  Y.  Tribune,  82 — 
Our  Young  Folks,  45-121-2S1-404 — 
Prairie  Farmer,  223— Putnam  on 
Illustrations,  8  —  Reconstructed 
Farmer,  241-244. 

“  Personal  Knowledge.” . 2-12 

Petroleum  as  Paint . 363 

Fetroleum  on  Wheels . 370 

Pickerel  Fishing . *.  .237 

Pickle  Crop.  839— Question,  The,  382. 
Pictures—  Dandelion  Time.”. .  .322 

Pigeon  Houses . *..213 

Pigs— See  Swine. 

Pincushion— Ornamental . *  141 

Pine  Forest— Products  of . *..369 

Pine  Leaves  or  Straw . 8-167 

Plan  for  a  Small  Place . *..  60 

Flan  for  a  Suburban  Place _ *.  .260 

Planting— Fall . 323-3S6 

“Planting  Out.” . 259 

Planting— Preparing  for . 340 

Plants— See  also  Flowers  &  Shrubs 
— Anemone  tlialictroides,  *  180 — 
Cactuses,  Native,  *  22— Cartlnunus 
tinctoria,  *  217— Century  Plant, 
Flowering  of,  245  —  California 
Plants,  44— Climbing  Hemp-weed, 
*  417— Coleuses,  New,  44— Cranes- 
bill,  *220— “Fire  Cracker,”  244- 
Geranium  maculatn  m,  220— Grow¬ 
ing  upon  Insects,  *  220  —  House, 
139  —  ivv,  *  109  — Ivv  does  not 
Cling,  386  — Indian  Pipe,  *  337- 
Keeping,  336— Lawn,  888— Mono- 


tropa  Uniflora,  *  338— Myrslphyl- 
Inm  asparagoides,  *  455— Named, 
2 1 1 -323-362  —  Native  C o u n t r i es  o f, 
203— Opuntias,  *  22  —  Poke-weed, 
457 — Rue  Anemone,  *  180— Safflow¬ 
er  or  “Saffron,”*  217— Saxifrage, 
Creeping,  4'8  —  Soft-wooded  as 
Standards,  458  —  Taking  up  for 
Winter,  379— Vallisneria'spiralis,  * 
297— Woodruff,  *  297. 

Plaster— Does  it  Lose  by  Keeping? 

Plowing  —  Deep,  Gradually,  10  — 
Heavy  Land.  205— Lines  over  the 
Shoulders,  130— Under  Crops,  211- 
314 — With  Single  Line,  210-214-332 
—With  Three  Hoiiees  Abreast,  * 
333. 

Plows— Right  and  Left-hand,  324- 
Steel,  211-290-330-3S5-445— Trial  at 
Utica.  50. 

Plums,  203— The  Wild  Goose,  323. 

Ponds— Locating  Trout . 453 

Pork— Cutting  up  and  Salting...  61 

Pork— To  Roast .  61 

Potashes. . 325 

Potatoes,  12-GM38— Balls,  9— Bre- 
see’s  New,  406— By  Mail,  404  — 
Climax,  83— Cultivation  in  N.  C., 
205— Digging,  375— After  Digging, 
286  —  Early  Mohawk,  362  —  Early 
Rose,  7-338— Early  Rose  in  Eng., 
123— Fertilizer  for.  124— Growers’ 
Convention,  124— How  to  Raise  a 
Crop, 87— Injured  by  Wire  Worms, 
87— Manured  with  Leaves,  205  — 
Mixing,  161  —  Neshannock  or 
Mesliannock,  203-282—  New  Grow¬ 
ing  on  Old,  244— On  Drained  Land, 
206  — On  Spring-turned  Sod,  43- 
Prize  Essays.  123-241— Price  of,  203 
—Queries,  203— Raising  from  Seed, 
378— Rot  in,  86— Singular  Freak  of, 

*  419— Testing,  44— To  Boil.  182 — 
To  Keep  for  Seed,  362— Top3  and 
no  Tubers.  243— Upon  Sod,  202— 
Boiled  for  Milch  Cows,  45. 

Poultry  Number,  A . 1 62 

Poultry,  Raising  for  Market,  9-205— 
Ducks— Aylesbury,  *  209— Plata, 
283— Profitable,  209— Raising,  43— 
Rouen,  *  209  — Weight  of,  204  — 
Folds.—  Change  of  Stock,  825  — 
Creve  Cceur.  *  176— Dark  Brahma, 

*  177 — Egg  Eating,  124-332— Exhi¬ 
bition  Coops  for,  *  333— Fattening 
and  Marketing,  403— Gapes,  124— 
Houdans,  *  177-282 — Houses,  203-* 
332— House  at  Oirden  Farm.  134- 
How  many  Chicks  for  one  Hen.  9 
—Howto  make  Hens  lay,  9— Im- 

6 roving  Common,  53  — in-and-in 
reeding,  125— La  Fleclie.  *  176- 
Leghorn,  *  89— Nest-egg,-’ Saving, 
362— Nests,  Secret,  206— Our  Pre¬ 
mium,  81— Penn.  Soc.’s  Show,  44- 
Points  of  a  Good  Fowl,  17— Points 
of  Light  Brahmas, 403— Precocious 
Layers,  406— Salt  for,  404— Sending 
to  Rocky  Mountains,  124— Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgs,  *  49— Show, 
the  Great:  44-174— Smart  inVt:,167 
—Soft  Eggs,  Cure  for,  404 — Stray 
Grains  for,  9— The  Best  Stock,  406 
— 'flic  “  Hen  Fever.”  124— Very 
Useful,  175 — What  Ails  the,  166— 
What  to  keep,  284 — Turket/s.— 
Destroyed  by  Fox,  43  — Do  they 
Pav  ?  172. 

Prickly  Pear . *..22-124 

Prizes,  Awarding  at  Fairs, .  95 

Premiums— Jan..  4— Feb.,  40— Mar., 
80 — April,  130 — May,  160— June,  200 
— July,  240-Oct.,  $64 — Nov.,  100- 
Dec.,  440. 

Premium— Mowing  Machine,  200— 
Po’ultry,  123  —  Special,  Eumelan, 
403-444— The,  361. 

Produce— To  Farmers  on  Selling.326 

Professor  of  Agriculture .  12 

Progressive  Horticulture . 21 

Propagation  by  Root  Cuttings*.  418 

Propagation — Summer . * .  .257 

Property  in  Plants .  20 

Pruning— Chisel  for,  *408— Machine. 
362— Why  and  How,  *  57. 

Pumpkin  Seeds .  8 

Pumpkin  Spinach . 164 

Pure  Water  from  Foul  Wells . 282 


Questions— Asking . 445 

Questions  Worth  Considering....  17 
Quinces,  59-165— From  Cuttings,  283 
—Spotted,  45. 


Radish— Rat-tailed . 339 

Radish — Wild  Improved . *.  .139 

Rafters—1 Tieing . *.  .413 

Kail-road— Pacific  Complete . 202 

Rail-road— Unusual Reguhuity. .  85 

Rails— To  make  durable .  9 

Rake— Use  the . 254 

Raplianus  Caudatus . 339 

Rascally  Seedsmen . 244 

Raspberries — Black,  244  —  Bottled, 
302— In  Ga.,  284 — Management  of 
Black  Cap,  299— The  Naomi,  203- 
Training  of,  *  219. 

Rats— Poisoned . 164 

Recipes— Indefiniteness  in . 102 

Refuse  Glue . 203 

Refuse  of  Rendering  Vats . ..124 

Remedies . 245 

Renovating  a  Poor  Field.  ...  S6 
Report — Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  7— Conn.  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  325  —  Geological  Survey  of 
N.  J.,  163— Insects  of  Mo.,  123-N. 
Y.  Central  Park,  323  —  Trial  of 
Plows  at  Utica,  7-45. 

Resources  of  the  Country . 206 

Rhode  Island  Muller . *..173 

Roads  and  Road  Making  247-287-*326 

Roads— Farm . 164 

Rock-work — A  Bit  of . 179 

Roofing  Material . — 125 

Roots— Feeding  Mangel  Wurzels  9 
Roots— Storing  for  Winter. .  .*.  .414 

Roses  in  Winter . 457 

Rose— Layering . *.  .299 

Rotation  of  Crops— 9J-91-250-2SS — 
For  Ky.,  171 — For  the  West,  14- 


In  Virginia,  ^OG^New  Wanted  in 
Md.(  205.  :  '  • 

Rustic  Flower  Stand.  *23— Jaiklinet, 

*  141— Pottery,  *  259-260. 

Ruta-baga.  . 255 

Rye— A  Problem . 283 

s 

Saro.. . 214 

Sage  and  Thyme . 163 

Salads . ; . 182 

Salt— For  Stock,  *  93— Hay,  Towing, 

*  397— Muck,  83,  2C6. 

Sand  Barrens— Fertilizing . 406 

Sap  Spouts .  —  .386 

Sassafras,  388— And  Saw-brier,  125 — 
Shoots  Troublesome,  241. 

Sauer  Kraut . . . 405 

Saw-dust  and  Ashes .  85 

Scolymus . 138 

Scrap-cake .  9 

Scripture  Quotations . 322 

Sea-weed— To  Use .  9 

Seeds— Adulteration  of,  19— Apple 
and  Pear,  58 — Flower,  Saving,  299 
—Intermixture  of,  248. 

Seed-sower— Calioon’s.  . 330 

Seed-Stock— Selecting. . . . . . 293 

Sell  when  you  can  get  a  good  Price, 
43. 

Sensible . 204 

Servant  s— >  I  an  agem  cut  of . 459 

Shad  Fishinir . .  .  .  77 

Shavings— Planing  Mill . 406 

Shingles— Coal  Tar  on . 243 

Sh  i  n  gl  es— W  h  i  t  e  wn  s  h  i  n  g . 243 

Sheep  and  Plantain,  8— Clninge  of 
Pasture,  *  117— Cotswolds,  The 
Maple  Shade  Flock,  *  357-413— 
Experiments  in  Feeding  Cotswold 
-Merino,  208— Hurdlin"  on  Green 
Crops,  *  33:8— 1 The  Best  Breed?  245 
— To  make  a  Ewe  own  her  Lamb, 
166—  Wash  in  <r,  174. 

Shrubs— See  also  Flowers— Akebia 
quinnta,  *  19—  Black  Alders,  457— 
Calycantlms,  288— Clustered  L'  U- 
cothoe,  *  3  "7— Deerberry.  *  300— 
Gathering  Wild, 379— Grecian  Silk. 

*  300— Leucothoc  racen !psa,  337  * 
Lilac  Blooming  in  Autumn.  458— 
Periploca  Grteca,  *  3i  0 —Rhus  gla¬ 
bra ,  *  137— Sumachs,  Native,  *  137 
— Trumpet  Creeper,  379 — Vaccini- 
urn  Staminemn,  *  300. 

Sick  Animals— Treatment  of . 255 

Skiff— A  Farmers. .  93 

Sleds— Farm,  for  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  *  212. 

Small  Fruits . .  165 

Small  Fruit— Seeds  of . 283 

Smutty  Corn . *  252-279 

Soap  Making . 181-261 

Soap — Economy  in .  23 

Societies— Alton,  Ill.,  Hort.,  2S4— 
Am.  for  Advancement  of  Science, 
244 — American  Dairymen’s  Ass., 
206— Jersey  Cattle  Cinb,  43— Am. 
Pom  ological.  42-82-243-323-405— 
Cincinnati  Hort.,  82-285  —  Conn. 
State  Poultry,  443— Geneva,  N.  V., 
Hort..  285— Management  of  Ag’L, 
255— Mass.  Hort.,  405— Ohio  Grape 
Growers’  Ass.,  245— N.  E.  Agricul¬ 
tural;  200 — N.  V.  State  Poultrv,  7- 

322- 44.5— N.  W.  Hedge  Plant  Grow¬ 
ers’  Ass.,  203— N.  Y.  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Club,  82— Norfolk  Co.,  (Mass.) 
Ag’l,  167— Penn.  Hort., 405— Queens 
Co.  Ag’l,  406— Vermont  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Ass’n,  445. 

Soils  and  Trees,  121— Compression 
by  Stirring,  9-87— Light  vs.  Heavy, 
87. 

Soldering.. . *..  62 

Soups — About . 24 

Sour  Cream  and  Milk . 421 

South ern  Pomologists . 123 

Sowing— Deep . 164 

Spinach— Cooking . 342 

Spinach— Winter . 339 

Spongiole— Have  we  Among  us? 242 

Sprouts . *  339 

Stables— Cow,  Floors  for . 324 

Stables— Wisconsin  Cattle . *..  54 

Stakes— Growing .  20 

Starch  Mills . 124 

Steam  on  the  Farm . 310 

Steam  Plow . 282 

Steam  Plowing  in  N.  J .  282 

Stone  Wall— Cost  of . 371 

Stock— Care  of,  291— Dairy  for  Ill., 
204— Don’t  Keep  too  Much,  16- 
Needs  Good  Land,  43— In  Ohio. 
325— Rate  per  Acre,  170— Salt  lor, 

*  93 

Strawberries.  139— At  Mt.  Pulaski, 
HI.,  28:b-Charles  Downing.  2S5- 

323—  Golden  Queen,  823— In  New 
Jersey,  285— In  Pots,  25S— Ken¬ 
tucky  405  — Mexican  Everbear¬ 
ing,  '211-405— Mulching,  29s— Pick- 
ills  and  Packing  for  Market,  108 
— President,  Wilder.  202 — Slats  for, 
244— Varieties  of,  298. 

Straw— Selling . 1C4 

Stumps  —  Hotting  by  Chemical 
Means,  388. 

Subsoiling .  48 

Sugar  in  La . 121 

Suicide . 

Summer-fallowing,  131-171-2!  1—  For 
Spring  Bariev, 250— For  Wheat,  58. 
Sundry  Humbugs— See  Humbugs. 

Sweet'Potaloes . 121-244 

Swine— Berkshire.  *  169— Breeds  and 
Breeding,  169— Chester  Co.  White, 

*  169 — Chester  Whites  vs.  York¬ 
shire,  325 — ' Eating  Hen  Dang,  325— 
Essex,  *  169— Essex  vs.  Berkshire, 
325— Experience  with  Eancy.  k>i— 
Experiments  in  Feeding, 12 — Feed¬ 
ing,  448-159— Grinding  and  Cook¬ 
ing  Food  for,  210— Hog  Cholera. 
Cure  for,  166-206 — Hog  Troughs.  * 
450— Jefferson  Co.,*  169— Pig  Dis¬ 
position,  90— Pigs  in  Russia,  7— 
Pig  Lot  at  South,  324— Pig  Nature, 
15— liaising  of,  291— Sel'ton,  47-254 — 
Seflon,  In-and-in-Breeding,  287— 
Suffolk,  *  169— Sows  Eating  Pigs, 
409  — Their  Qualities  and  Our 
Needs,  409—' Thoroughbred,  170- 
Wheat  or  Corn  for,  413 — Wild  of 
Europe,  *  409  —  Yorkshire  Sow, 
‘‘Parian  Duchess,”  *  409. 


IV 


INDEX. 


Swiss  Chard . 22 

Syphons  for  Draining . *.  .433 

T 

Table— Conduct  at,  102  — Order 
and  Ornaments,  24— *(>1—102— 141- 
*18l-*221-2Gl-301-*3igSSl-421. 

Tan-bark  as  Manure . 325 

Tape  or  Eel-grass . *.  .297 

Tea— About .  23 

Texas  Fever . 204 

Thistle— Blue . 323 

Thrashing  Machines— Sieam . 291 

Three-Horse  Evener . 2S3 

Three-Horse  Evener— 8  inch. .393 
Tiles— How  does  tlieWater  get  in  444 

Tile  Factories . . .  44 

Timber  —  Ailanthus  as,  455  —  Cul¬ 
ture  —  The  Larch,  98  —  For  the 
Prairies.  408  —  Wanton  Destruc¬ 
tion  of,  219. 

Tim  Bunker  on  Ashes.  363  —  On 
Being  Smart  Next  Week,  127  — 
On  Carding  Cattle, 48  —  On  Cape 
Cod  and  Cranberries,  407  -  415 
—  On  Chips,  328  —  On  Farmers’ 
Losses  and  Trials,  387— On  Get¬ 
ting  tlie  Best,  8S  — On  the  Jer¬ 
seys,  297. 

Tin  and  Brittannia  Ware . 102 

Tin-ware  to  Mend .  *62 

Tomatoes,  138  —  Experience  with, 
105— Fine,  362  —  From  Cal.,  283- 
Supports  for,  *  299. 

Top-dressing— When  will  it  Pay? .331 

Towel  Iiack . *..141 

Transportation  Wanted  . 285 

Trees— Barking,  245  —  Boxes,  244- 


Cedar  of  Lebanon,  21S — Digging 
Holes  for,  99— Do  not  Bear,  258 
—  European  Larch.  8—  “Tree 
luvigorators,”  121-203  —  Low  or 
High  Heads,  98  —  Named,  8  — 
Peddlers,  8  —  “  Poison  the 
Ground,”  379  —  Protecting  in 
Winter.*  419  — Setting,  310-105— 
Trimming,  105  —  Walnut  and 
Fruit,  313  —  Whitewashing,  163. 
Trial  of  Mowers,  etc.,  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  283. 

Trichina . 123-204 

Trimming  Lamps . Gt 

Tuberous  Chervil . 165 

Turkeys— (See  Birds  and  Poultry). 
Turnips  and  Rutabagas . 255 


Veal— Fillet  of . 101 

Veal— Roast . 101 

Vegetables— Experience  with _ 138 

Vegetable  Marrow . 323 

Veterinary  Education . 281 

Vinegar . 245-3S2 


Wagon  — Hay  and  Grain,  *  252 — - 
Pennsylvania  Hay,  *  171  —  Tail 
Boards  of  *  1:52— *21 -1  —  Upon  Run¬ 
ners,  *15,  *  5'— Wheels,  Greasing,  86. 

Walnuts— Planting . 103 

Wardian  Case . 285 

Washing  ' White  Woolens . 262 

Wasted  Powder . 281 

Water  for  Cheese  Factories,  330— 


Impure  Drinking,  334— Supply 
for  Live-stock,  *  131  —  Supply 
of  to  Farm  Buildings,  335. 

Watermelons . 104 

Wax  Candles .  gs 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm  — 
No.  61.  12  —  No.  62,50  —  No.  63,  90 
—64,  130-65,  170-66,  210-07,  250-08, 
290-69,  330-70,  370-71,  410-72,  448. 
Weeds  —  Buttercups  in  Meadows, 
283—  Eradicating,  371-411  —  Cana¬ 
da  Thistle,  243  —  Canada  Thistle 
as  a  Subsoiler,  16  — In  Winter, 
457  — Live  Forever,  244— Red  Root 
or  Pigeon-Grass.  293— Red  Sorrel, 
242 — To  Destroy,  251  —  Wild  Po¬ 
tato,  336. 

Weeder— Comstock’s . *299 

Wells— Curbs  and  Covers... *212-372 

AVell-Sweep— The  old .  16 

Western  Farming .  50 

Wild  Radish,  Imp . *..139 

Will  You  ever  get  your  Money 
Back  ?  13.  1 

Wine  Making . 243 

Winter  Work .  55 

Wheat  after  Oats,  204 — and  Clover 
alternately,  87  — Best  Spring,  87 
—  Hallet’s  Pedigree,  205  —  How 
Much  can  a  Man  Cradle?  283  — 
In  Ohio,  131  —  Is  Land  running 
out?  43— Late  Sown.  331— Load¬ 
ing,  371  —  On  Prairie  Sod,  285— 
“  Orange  Judd  Prize,”  103  —  Pre¬ 
paring  Manure  for,  S3  — Straw 
—Value,  9  —  Ton-dressing  fall, 
S3— Value  for  Swine,  4-1S  —  Want 
of  Success  with,  83. 


Where  Shall  I  go  ? .  44 

Whitewashing . ”  121 

Whittling  for  Bovs . 401 

Why  so  Much  Wliite . .’..  ’443 

Wool— Wlmt’s  the  Price? . 86 

Word  to  tlie  Ladies . 2S1 


Yams— Chinese  . 165 

Yeast— Home-made . 142 

iFteciipies. 

Apple  Butter . 404 

Apple  Dumplings . ’102 

Bean  Salad . '. .  333 

Blanc  Mange .  .  262 

Brawn .  "gj 

Bread— Boiled  Brown,  222  —  Corn 
421— Raspberry,  262  —  Wheat  and 
Corn,  302. 

Browning  for  Soups .  24 

Buttermilk  Griddle  Cakes _  421 

Buttermilk  Muffins .  421 

Cabbage,  Preparing .  422 

Cake— Cream,  421  —  Cocoanut,  222 
—Plum  Fruit,  182— Japanese,  262 
—Molasses,  221,  421— Sponge,  460 
—Soda  Sponge.  382  —  Short.  262 
—Silver.  312-Tip-top,  261  —  Fried 
Indian  Breakfast,  62. 

Chicken  Croquettes . 459 

Citron  Melon  Preserve .  311 

Cold  Cream .  24 

Crackers . 302 

Custard  Baked .  ’  ’262 

Dessert,  Delicious . 142 


Dried  Beef,  Cooking . 422 

Drop  Cake,  Rye . .’.’.102 

Dumplings,  Raised .  102 

Ginger  Snaps . 201  ,’422 

Griddle  Cakes... . 332 

Head  Cheese .  01 

Irish  Stew .  24 

Jelly,  Crab  Apple . 342 

Jelly,  Grape . 342 

Ladies’  Fingers . 182 

Minced  Veal . 102 

Mint  Chow  Chow . 342 

Onions  and  Tomatoes . SS2 

Peaches— to  Bottle,  342  —  to  Pre¬ 
serve,  342— to  Skin,  342. 

Pickled  Walnuts . 221 

Pickle,  Yellow . 382 

Pie— Carrot,  S02,  382.  460  —  Cream, 
262— Lemon,  261  — Lemon  Merin¬ 
gue,  262— Mince,  460— Peach,  342 
Plum,  312— Pumpkin,  4G0-102. 
Potato  Dumplings,  262— Fritters,  422 

Pudding  Sauce . 301-302-422 

Pudding— Apple  Sago,  21  —  Bread 
Baked,  3S2  —  Bread,  Boiled,  382 
—Bread  Meringue,  262  —  Christ¬ 
mas,  23— Cream  Batter,  222— In¬ 
dian  Custard,  342— Mary  James’ 
Cracker,  222  —  Rice  Menngue.262 
— Plum, 23— Poor  Man’s  Rice,  302. 

Puff  Pastrv  Tarts . 1S2 

Raspberry  Vinegar . 302 

Rosewater  Ointment .  24 

Soup,  Ox-tail..  .  24 

Sliced  Beef . 460 

Cranberries,  to  Bottle . 221 

Summer  Drink . 222 

Veal  Omelette . 160 


TWEMW-MtStHITo 


A 

“Adversity.” .  37 

“Among  the  Salt  Meadows.”... 334 
Apple— Lawyer,  59— Stark,  99— Zim¬ 
merman,  59. 

Arch  for  Aquarium . 260 

“Asking  tlie  Blessing.” .  64 

Asparagus  Bunclier . 159 


Bag  for  Shoes . 181 

Bar  for  Setting  Hurdles . 323 

Barn-Doors  for  Cellar  in. .(2). .212 

Barn— Ogden  Farm . (6)  36S-373 

Barrow— Cask . (2) .  .450 

Baskets— Fancy . (5) .  .459 

Bee— Queen  Cells . (2)..  86 

Bird  Houses . (7)  100-284 


Birds— Blue-Bird,  249— Crow  Trap, 
173— Green  Heron,  289  —  Herons 
and  their  Nests,  136 — Least  Bittern, 
289— Pigeon  Hawk,  249— Sparrows, 
European,  49— Wild  Pigeon,  416- 
Wren,  Bewicks,  129— House,  129. 


Boat— Farmer’s  Skiff . (5) . .  91 

Boat— Row . (5) .  .294 

Box— Curious  Japanese . (2).. 423 

Bracket— Garden,  179— Hanging,  260 
—Lamp,  (5)  222. 

Bridges— Farm . (3)..  52 

Brush— Scrubbing . 421 

Buffaloes .  454 

Bull—1 “  Aleck  Christie.” . 89 

Bulls— Harness  for . (8).  .412 

Bulls— Leading  Staff  for . 374 


Button-bole  Bouquet-holder  (2) .  .258 


California  Horse  Market— A . 236 

Cart-hook,  206— Convenient  Horse, 


292— Liquid  Manure,  (1)  92. 

Celery— Boston  Market. 

. 420 

Cellar  for  Roots . 

....(2). .415 

“  Chalk  Wagoner  ’’—The 

. 157 

Chestnut-tree . 

. 310 

Clevis  Attachment . 

....'.....333 

Cordon— Apple-tree _ 

....(2)..  20 

Cordon  Pear . 

....(«).. 450 

Corn  Crib— P.  Davis’ _ 

Corn— Smut . 

....(4).. 252 

Cows— Check  for  Self-milkers _ 293 

Cow— “  Duchess.” . 

Cow— Jersey,  “  Fancy,” 

No.  9... 437 

“  Covetousness.” . 

. 181 

Currant— Dr.  Brete . 158 


D 

Deerberry— The . 300 

“Defiance.” . 334 

Dice  Trick . 461 

Ditching . 375 

Doll— Horticultural . 343 

Draining  Implements,  (5)  374— Tile, 
(9)  95— Outlet,  95— Tile  laying,  375 
-Filling,  333. 

Drain — Wooden . 294 

Drill  Marker . 127 

Ducks— Aylesbury . 209 

Ducks— Rouen . 209 

E 

Earth-closet . (2) .  .415 

Edging— Brick . 333 

Edging  Tiles . (6).. 338 

Electrician— Street . 343 

Elephants .  1 

Evener— Three-horse . 134-293 

F 

Feather  Dusters . (2).. 311 

Feather  Oruaments  for  Bonnets, 
(3)  381. 

Fence— Portable . 174-253-374 


Fishes— Basking  Shark— The  129- 
Hammer-head  Shark,  289— Pond- 
fish  or  Sunfish,  216— Ruddy  Bass 
or  White  Perch,  216 — Tropical,  293. 

Flint  and  Steel . 333 

Flowers  (see  also  Plants) — Abuti- 
lon, Thompson’s,  140— Alpine  Itock 
Cress,  137  —  American  Bleeding 
Heart,  417— Arabis  alpina,  137 — 
Blazing-  Star,  (3)  377—  Bleeding 
Heart,  97— Bracted  Sage,  257— Bul- 
bocodium,  110— Clianthus  Dam- 
pleri,  337— Climbing  Ilemp-weed, 
417— Cranesbill,  Common,  (2)  210 
—Cyclamen,  Persian,  137— Gladio¬ 
lus,  ISO— Glory  Pea,  337— Horse¬ 
radish,  257— Hydrangea,  Rose  and 
White,  217— Japan  Anemone,  417 
—Japan  Astilbe,  97— Jonquil,  Sin¬ 
gle,  330— Liatris,  (3)  377  — Lilluni 
Brownii,  420— Lily,  Brown’s,  420— 
Chalcedonlan,  140— Propagation, 
(2)  58  — Marigold,  African,  3S0— 
Missouri  Evening  Primrose,  97- 
Moss  Pink,  29— Noble  Fumitory, 
97— Perennial  Flax,  97— Phlox  sto- 
lonifera,  19— Rue  Anemone,  ISO— 
Solomon’s  Seal,  (2)  297  — Violet 
Wood  Sorrel,  ISO. 

Flower  Stand— Rustic . 23 


Forks— Table . (3).  .341 

Fowls  (see  also  Poultry)  —  Creve 
Cffiur,  (2)  176 — Dark  Brahma,  (2) 
177— Houdan,  (2)  177— La  Fleclie, 
(2)  176— Leghorns,  S9— Silver-span¬ 


gled  Hamburgh.  49. 

Frame— Ivy  Covered  . (2).. 101 

Frame— Small  Picture . 421 

Fruit  Stand . 301 

G 

German  Greens . 339 

Gherkin— Prickly-fruited . 455 

“  Going  to  Market.” .  96 

Grafting— New  Method  of . 133 

Grafting— Operations  In . (3) .  .178 

Grape-vine— Arm  of . 418 

Grape-vine— Tendril  of. . 419 

“  Guessing  at  the  Weight.” . 376 

H 

Harrow— Coupling  for.  413— Fallow 
Ground,  253— Home-made,  172. 

Hay  Sweep . (2) .  .255 

Hedge-Setting . 178-(2) .  .298 

Hitching  Ring— Portable . 173 

Hives  in  Winter . 445 


Horses— Bar  Muzzle  for  Cribbers, 
(2)  373. 

Horse— “Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr.”... 317 
House— Complete  Country,  (7)  81- 
Cottage  Attics,  413— Farm,  (3)  451 
— Tielug  Rafters,  413— Permanent 
Foundation  for,  253. 


Hurdle  for  Sheep . 333 

1 

Ice  Gathering . (6) .  .4 17 

Indian  Fire  Making . 313-383 

Insect  Ornament . 1S1 


Insects— Apparatus  for  Wash,  (2) 
133— Cochineal,  (3)  23-Mantis,  329 
-Tumble-bug,  303 — Walking  Leaf, 
329  —  Walking  Stick,  829-With 


Fungus,  220. 

J 

Jardinct— Rustic . 111-260 

“  Jolly  Companions.” . 304 

1C 

Kangaroo— The  Great . 329 


“Lost  the  Road.” . .277 

Lumbering . ", _ (6)..  11 

“  Many  a  Slip  between  the  Cup  and 
the  Lip.”  224. 

“  Maternal  Solicitude.” . .  1 

Matches . (5)  423-161 

Mexican  Cattle  Driver .  18 

Milk  Cooler . 135-293 

Milk  Rack . 53 

Mr.  Crandall's  Dream . 162 

Mowing  Knife  Grinder . 172 

PI 

“New  Comer— The” . 141 

Noali’s  Animals . (2) .  .223 

o 

Ornament  for  Table . (2).. 221 

P 

“  Past  and  the  Present  ”— . 197 

Pear— Adams . 457 

Pear— Tea . 457 

Pickerel  Fishing . 237 

Pigeon  Houses . (3) .  .213 

Pin-cushion— Ornamental . 143 

Pine  Products . (10)..S69 


Plan  for  Garden  Border,  159— For  a 
Place,  of  8-acres,  209— For  Small 
Place,  60. 

Plants—  Tongueing  for  Propaga¬ 
tion,  257. 

Plants  (see  also  Flowers)— Akebia, 
tlie,  19— Canna,  Gigantic,  57— Clus¬ 
tered  Leucothoe,  337—  Gladiolus 
Bulb,  217— Grecian  Silk,  300— In¬ 
dian  Pipe,  837— Tape  Grass,  297— 
Vallisneria,  297— Woodruff,  The 
297. 

Plow  —  Baden,  254  — Kooloo,  254- 
Modern,  254— Old  European,  254— 


8-horse,  333. 

Ponds— Outlets  for. . 215 

Potato— Abnormal . 419 


Poultry  (see  also  Fowls)— Exhibi¬ 
tion  Coop  for,  (4)  313— Hamper 
for,  875— House,  (3)  332— Nest,  Mr. 
Smith’s,  332. 

Pruning— Bad  and  Good _ (3)..  57 

Pruning  Chisel . 403 


Ladder,  14— Brace  for,  215— Ladder 


Trick,  263. 

Lamp  Cleaners . (3).. 341 

Lamp  Shade . 132 

Little  Mischief . 314 


Radishes— How  to  Dross . 181 

Radish— Wild,  Improved _ (7) .  .139 

Rafters—"  Tieing.” . 413 

Raspberry— Training . (3) .  .219 

Reel  and  Lino . 127 


Reins— Safety . (2) .  .293 

Rhode  Island  Muller— The . 173 

Roads— Diagram  of . 328 

Root-cellar . (2).. 415 

Root  Cutting . 419 

Rose— Layering . 299 

s 

Safflower . 213 

Salt  Troughs . (2)— 93 

Shad  Fishing .  77 

Sheep— “  Change  of  Pasture.”. .  .117 
Sheep— Cots  wolds,  “  Maple  Shade” 
Flock,  357. 

“Short  Cut  for  Home— A” _  424 

Sleds— Farm . (3) .  .212 

Soldering  Iron .  62 

Sprouts . 339 

Stable— Wisconsin  Cattle... (2)..  54 

S  tretcher— Wire . 179 

Street  Beggars . 3S3 

Sumach— Smooth . 137 


Swine— Berkshire,  109— Chester  Co. 
White,  169— Essex,  169— Jefferson 
Co.,  169  — Suffolk,  169  — Wild  of 
Europe,  409— Yorkshire  Sow,  “  Pa¬ 
rian  Duchess,”  409— Pig  House,  (3) 


4G2 — Hog-troughs,  (8)  450. 

Swiss  Chard .  22 

Svphon— Draining . 453 

T 

Table— Setting  of. . 61 

“Take  Your  Choice.” . 26  (, 

Tar  Kiln . 370 

Tinder  Box . 333 

Towel  Rack . Ill 

Towing  Salt  Hay . S97 

Trap-Hawk . (2).  .413 

Trap-Mole . (2).. 218 

“  Treacherous  Friend— A  ” . 24 

Tree  Protector . (2).. 419 

Trellis— Grape,  Circular,  178— Mak¬ 
ing,  (5)  179— Tomato,  (2)  299. 
Turpentine  Gathering . 369 

u 

“  Unseen  Dangers.” . 204 

w 


Wagons— Hay  and  Grain,  (2)  252— 
Penn.  Hay,  (2)  172— Tail-boards, 
132-(3)  214— Upon  Runners,  (3)  Id- 
58. 

Water  for  Stock  and  Fowls. (2). .132 

Weeder— Comstock’s  Onion . 127 

Weed  Hooks . 235 

Well  Curbs  and  Covers. 21S-(4).  .372 
Whirligig . 461 
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MATERNAL 


SOLICITUD  E. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


A  frisky  young  pig  is  not  more  unlike  a  staid 
old  porker  than  is  a  baby  elephant  unlike  the 
mature  animal.  A  young  elephant  is  a  playful, 
odd-looking  thing,  appearing  more  like  an 
animated  mass  of  India-rubber  than  like  an 
animal.  It  is  tamed  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
those  who  have  lived  in  the  East  inform  us  that, 
as  it  increases  in  size,  its  familiarity  becomes 
oppressive.  Petting  a  young  elephant  is  all  very 
"well,  until  the  animal  gets  large  enough  to  pet 


its  owner,  and  strength  of  trunk  accompanies 
strength  of  affection.  When  this  occurs,  the 
favorite  must  be  sent  away.  Those  who  have 
described  the  habits  of  the  elephant  speak  of 
the  great  care  of  the  mother  for  her  young ;  she 
will  brave  any  danger  in  order  to  protect  her 
offspring.  The  artist  in  the  above  striking  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  mother  interposing  her  body  be¬ 
tween  the  javelins  of  the  hunters  and  her  child. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  so  noble  a  beast  should  be 


slaughtered  for  its  tusks,  and  it  is  still  more 
to  be  regretted  that  large  numbers  should  he 
killed  for  sport.  The  tusks,  which  are  much 
larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  weigh 
from  50  to  150  pounds;  the  largest  recorded 
weight  is  350  '  pounds.  To  supply  the  demand 
of  the  American  market  for  ivory,  about  4,000 
elephants  must  be  killed  each  year,  and  about 
twice  that  number  are  required  to  furnish  the 
amount  of  ivory  annually  imported  into  England,  j 
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AM E H  I C  A  IV  AGRICULTURIS T. 

NEW- YORK,  JANUARY,  1S69. 

We  have  hosts  of  new  readers,  who  join  the 
ranks  of  old  and  well-tried  ones,  for  whom  we  have 
the  most  friendly  regard.  To  old  friends,  and  to 
all  who  may  join  us,  we  begin  the  season  and  this 
new  volume  with  the  heartiest  wishes  of  a  Hap¬ 
py  New  Year. 

One  year  of  work  is  done  and  another  begins. 
Merchants  and  mechanics  get  rich  and  retire;  pro¬ 
fessional  men  generally,  like  old  soldiers,  repose 
on  their  laurels  when  the  hardest  part  of  their  life’s 
warfare  is  over ;  but  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  work 
on,  and  die  in  the  harness.  We  might  learn  many 
a  lesson  from  commercial  men,  who,  to  be  sure, 
labor  too  exclusively  for  wealth,  and  think  too  lit¬ 
tle  of  health,  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  and  our  lives  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  if  we  were  more  thorough  as  business 
men.  Not  one  farmer  in  five  hundred  knows  liow 
he  makes  his  profits,  or  what  they  are.  We  know 
that  we  gain  a  fair  living,  that  we  get  money  from 
the  sale  of  beef,  or  sheep,  or  corn  ;  but  what  pays 
the  best  ?  On  what  do  we  expend  labor  to  the 
greatest  advantage  ?  How  is  money  invested  in 
the  farm  or  its  appointments  made  to  pay  the  best 
interest?  We  ought  to  have  records  of  cash  and 
labor  expended,  of  materials  and  time  consumed, 
that  we  can  refer  to  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
such  problems.  How  many  of  us  can  do  so  ?  Few 
have  even  an  accurate  record  of  the  days’  work 
hired,  and  the  work  done,  and  we  believe  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  where  a  good  account  is  kept, 
the  wife  has  a  hand  in  it.  All  honor  to  such  wives  ! 

We  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  and 
look  forward  and  backward,  like  Janus  with  two 
faces,  from  whom  this  month  is  named.  Our  ac¬ 
count-books,  journals,  and  memorandum-books 
should  be  for  us  the  retrospective  face,  and  our 
course  for  the  future  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
guided  by  experience  ;  not  that  vague  experience 
which  is  like  a  half-forgotten  dream,  and  is  well 
remembered  only  when  a  blunder  twice  made  wakes 
us  up  to  the  knowledge  that  it  is  too  familiar ;  but 
an  experience  aided  by  a  well-quickened  memory, 
made  clear  and  definite  by  memorandums,  jotted 
down  upon  the  spot.  Such  is  a  safe  guide,  and  we 
may  all  have  it  for  next  year  if  we  have  it  not  now. 

Mints  Work. 

Building. — Build,  or  make  such  alterations  as 
may  be  necessary  in  old  buildings.  Trees  may  be 
felled,  saw-mill  logs  be  carted,  and  the  lumber  be 
piled  up  to  season,  if  one  is  not  yet  ready  to  build. 

Fuel. — If  there  is  not  a  year’s  stock  on  hand,  pre¬ 
pare  it  now  without  delay.  Labor  is  cheaper,  and 
many  swampy  places  in  the  woods  are  accessible 
now,  that  cannot  be  reached  in  summer.  If  the 
wood  is  to  be  marketed,  it  is  much  easier  to  cart 
when  well  seasoned.  If  to  be  used  at  home,  it 
makes  a  much  hotter  tire,  and  makes  the  good  wife 
“mistress  of  the  situation  ”  when  she  has  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  early  breakfast  or  an  extra  meal.  Dry 
wood  is  an  excellent  means  of  grace  in  a  household, 
promoting  good  temper  and  cheerfulness.  Pack 
the  wood-shed  full,  or  if  that  institution  has  not 
yet  been  established,  pile  the  wood  in  regular  tiers, 
and  put  a  few  boards  or  slabs  on  top,  to  shed  rain. 

Clearing  Land. — In  open  winters,  forests  and 
brush  pastures  can  be  cleared.  But  in  attempting 
to  clear  wood-land,  a  man  should  consider  if  wood 
is  not  the  best  crop  the  land  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing.  Rocky  land  is  sometimes  cleared  of  trees  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  farm.  Pastures  should  always 
be  kept  clear  of  brush.  It  is  directly  in  the  way  of 
grass — the  great  source  of  profit  on  all  grazing  farms. 

Frost  and  Snow.— Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  dam¬ 
age  from  these  sources.  If  the  frost  penetrate 
the  cellar,  pipes  may  he  burst  and  vegetables  be 
injured.  Bank  the  cellar  walls  well  with  earth  or 
with  snow,  which  is  a  good  defence  against  extreme 
cold.  Clear  all  snow  from  low,  flat  roofs,  which  a 


great  weight  might  crush,  or  where  water  banked 
up  by  drifts  might  come  through.  Break  out  the 
roads  immediately  after  every  snow  fall  with  ox 
teams  and  inverted  sleds.  They  are  much  more 
easily  broken  while  the  snow  is  fresh. 

Icy  Paths.— Severe  falls  may  be  prevented  by 
sprinkling  the  slippery  places  about  the  house  and 
yard  with  coal  ashes,  sand,  or  sawdust.  The  last  is 
the  most  cleanly,  and  is  easily  obtained  at  saw-mills 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  large  towns. 

Ice-houses.—  We  wonder  that  ice-houses  are  so 
rarely  found  upon  the  farmer’s  premises.  They 
can  be  built  of  materials  found  upon  the  farm  in  a 
very  cheap,  substantial  way,  and  would  save  many 
times  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  every  year. 
Buy  a  few  nails,  get  boards  and  joists  from  your 
wood  lot,  and  try  your  hand  at  an  ice-house, 
filling  the  sides  with  sawdust  or  planing-mill 
shavings.  See  plans  in  back  numbers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  If  the  ice-house  is  ready,  fill  it  as  soon 
as  you  have  ice  six  inches  thick.  The  first  ice 
formed  is  quite  sure  t,o  be  clear  and  solid,  and  is 
often  the  best  of  the  season. 

Fencing  Materials.— Split! ing  rails  and  making 
posts  is  legitimate  business  for  winter,  and  on  most 
farms  a  few  more  are  always  wanted.  Chestnut 
splits  readily  and  endures  exposure  to  the  weather 
remarkably  well.  White  cedar  is  still  more  durable, 
and  the  swamps  are  often  accessible  only  in  winter. 

Draining  can  sometimes  be  attended  to,  if  the 
winter  is  open.  Springy  land  seldom  freezes  so 
deep  that  drains  may  not  easily  be  dug.  No  work 
is  more  satisfactory  in  its  results. 

The  Digging  of  Muck  and  Peat  can  sometimes 
he  best  done  when  the  surface  is  frozen — making 
a  solid  bridge  for  carting  it  off.  One  can  never 
have  too  large  a  stock  of  this  on  hand.  Make 
piles  of  it  near  the  barns,  stables,  and  sties. 

Manures. — Keep  all  the  sources  of  supply,  the 
yards,  sties,  and  privies,  well  supplied  with  ab¬ 
sorbents.  The  great  error  in  all  our  farming  is  the 
neglect  of  the  manure  heap.  Study  constantly  to 
increase  this  as  the  grand  secret  of  success  in  form¬ 
ing.  Keep  your  animals  all  stabled,  or  in  close  sheds, 
that  all  the  manure  may  be  daily  thrown  into 
heaps,  and  mingled  with  muck  and  other  absorb¬ 
ents.  Keep  the  manure  under  cover,  if  possible, 
and  if  not,  compost  it  in  heaps.  From  the  manure 
of  fowls,  and  night  soil,  an  excellent  fertilizer  may 
be  prepared  for  hills  and  drills.  Almost  all  crops 
are  benefited  by  these  applications. 

Fowls  should  have  special  attention.  They  can 
shift  for  themselves  in  summer  if  they  have  range 
enough,  but  now  they  are  dependent  upon  man  for 
the  supply  of  all  their  wants.  They  should  be  reg¬ 
ularly  fed  with  a  variety  of  food,  and  their  roosts 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  If  they  have  warm 
quarters  or  the  run  of  a  cold  grapery,  a  few  may 
be  set  the  last  ofthe  month  to  bring  early  chickens. 
Animal  food  should  be  provided,  if  you  wish  fresh 
eggs.  The  breeding  birds  should  now  he  selected 
for  all  kinds  of  poultry.  Old  geese  should  be 
chosen,  and  turkeys  of  two  years  old  are  much 
better  than  young  ones.  Old  liens,  as  a  rule,  make 
better  mothers  than  pullets. 

Swine  should  have  dry,  warm  sties,  with  well- 
littered  yards.  Breeding  sows  should  be  kept  in 
good  flesh,  and  as  they  approach  the  time  of  far- 
rowing,  each  sow  should  have  a  pen  by  herself, 
with  a  plenty  of  clean  straw.  Store  swine  and  pigs 
should  be  fed  generously,  and  be  kept  growing. 
There  is  no  profit  in  half  feeding  animals. 

Sheep  want  good-sized  yards,  with  deep  sheds, 
opening  to  the  south,  to  which  they  can  have  access 
during  the  day,  and  in  which  they  can  he  confined 
at  night.  The  ewes  should  not  be  suffered  to  lose 
flesh  at  all.  Some  formers  do  a  good  business  in 
fattening  sheep  for  the  spring  markets.  The  pens 
should  be  kept  constantly  dry  with  absorbents.  In 
feeding  fatting  sheep,  see  that  each  one  gets  a  due 
allowance.  The  strong  may  be  as  much  injured  by 
over-feeding  as  the  weaker  ones  by  too  little. 

Morses. — Examine  the  shoes  frequently  and  see 
that  they  arc  kept  sharp.  The  best  smooth-shod 
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animal  is  almost  helpless  on  the  ice.  Horses  do 
better  without  blankets,  unless  immediately  after 
exercise.  Break  colts  to  the  halter,  and  accustom 
them  to  the  saddle  and  to  gentle  handling. 

Cows. — It  is  poor  policy  to  stint  the  feed  of  dry 
cows.  Good  keeping  will  tell  upon  the  calf,  and  in 
the  milk-pail  next  summer.  Keep  them  in  warm 
stables,  and  water  four  times  a  day.  The  use  of  the 
brush  and  card  occasionally  will  pay.  Roots  come 
to  a  good  market  in  their  mangers. 

Milch  Cows  should  have  -succulent  food,  and 
meal,  if  you  wish  them  to  show  all  their  good 
qualities.  Feed  generously,  and  keep  the  flesh  in¬ 
creasing,  as  well  as  the  milk. 

Beeves.— Most  of  our  beef  is  made  in  summer 
pastures,  but  in  the  districts  where  corn  and  oil¬ 
cake  are  cheap,  stall  feeding  will  pay.  They  should 
have  a  variety  of  food,  and  roots  are  valuable.  The 
fattening  animals  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  in 
warm,  well-ventilated  stables.  It  is  better  that 
they  should  have  but  one  attendant,  and  that  they 
should  be  fed  at  regular  hours. 

Young  Cattle  should  have  as  good  treatment 
and  quarters  as  the  cows  and  oxen.  The  rapid 
growth  they  are  making  when  they  come  in  from 
grass  should  be  kept  up  by  good  hay  and  roots. 
The  bog  hay  and  frozen  buts,  on  which  they  are 
so  often  starved,  are  better  used  for  bedding  and 
the  manure  heap.  Give  them  full,  generous  feed, 
and  they  will  astonish  you  by  their  rapid  growth. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


As  many  new  readers  will  look  to  these  columns 
for  hints,  we  will  say  a  word  about  them.  They 
are  intended  to  point  out  the  things  necessary  to 
to  be  done,  and  give  suggestions  as  to  the  way  of 
doing  them.  Even  the  most  experienced  need  a  re¬ 
minder  of  this  kind,  especially  when  there  are  many 
details  to  be  looked  after.  One  of  our  largest  gar¬ 
deners  has  a  record  made  of  each  day’s  doings  at 
his  establishment,  and  with  all  his  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  he  finds  it  necessary  to  refer  frequently  to 
this  diary  as  a  guide.  “But  your  notes  are  the 
same  thing,  year  after  year,”  some  may  say.  They 
are,  in  part,  just  as  the  seasons  are  the  same,  year 
after  year.  They  derive  their  chief  value  from  speak¬ 
ing  of  certain  things  at  a  certain  time,  and  so  far  one 
year  is  like  another.  The  warp  remains  the  same, 
but  the  woof  is  constantly  changing.  The  whole  is 
always  re-written,  and  such  improvements  as  larger 
experience  suggests  are  worked  in,  and  often  new 
processes  arc  given  here  instead  of  devoting  spe¬ 
cial  articles  to  them.  While  all  vegetation  is  in  re¬ 
pose  and  our  favorites  are  sleeping  beneath  the 
snow,  we  can  study  what  will  be  best  to  do  for  them 
when  the  time  of  awaking  comes.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  gardener  will  have  some  standard  work  upon 
the  subjects  in  which  he  is  specially  interested.  A 
glance  at  our  book  list  will  show  that  there  are  a 
plenty  of  such  works.  lie  is  a  poor  gardener  who 
does  not  do  better  this  year  than  he  did  last, 
whether  his  operations  extend  over  acres  or  are 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  door  yard. 


Orchard  and  7£Mrsery. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  care  of 
young  trees  already  planted. 

Domestic  Animals ,  if  allowed  access  to  a  young 
orchard,  will  do  much  damage.  Have  fences  and 
gates  in  good  repair,  to  keep  out  all  intruders. 

Mice. — A  mound  of  earth  a  foot  high  should  have 
been  formed  at  the  base  of  each  young  tree  ;  if  this 
was  not  done,  see  that  there  is  no  litter  near  the 
tree  to  afford  them  shelter.  After  a  snow  fall,  tramp 
the  snow  down  solid  around  each  tree,  whether 
it  has  a  mound  of  earth  or  not.  This  is  some 
trouble,  but  if  you  plant  a  tree,  it  implies  a  con¬ 
tract  to  take  care  of  it.  Those  having  little  trouble 
with  their  trees  are  seldom  bothered  with  fruit. 

Rabbits  are  often  worse  than  mice.  The  old 
notion  that  rabbits  would  not  touch  a  tree  that  had 
been  rubbed  with  the  flesh  of  one  of  their  fellows  has 


its  foundation  in  the  fact  that  the  animals  have  an 
aversion  to  blood.  The  blood  of  pigs  or  any  other 
animal,  sprinkled  on  the  lower  partof  the  tree,  will 
answer  as  well  as  rabbit’s  blood.  Cloth  or  still 
packing  paper  wrapped  around  near  the  ground 
and  as  high  up  as  a  rabbit  will  reach  will  keep  them 
oil;  tins  is  slow  work  where  there  are  many  trees. 

What  to  Plant ,  if  a  new  orchard  is  to  be  set  in 
spring,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Many 
think  that  they  have  only  to  determine  what  are 
the  best  varieties  and  order  them.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  is,  What  are  the  best  varieties  you  can  grow  ? 
Get  the  experience  of  neighbors  who  grow  fruit,  or 
of  the  nearest  intelligent  and  reliable  nurseryman. 
If  about  to  plant  for  market,  recollect  that  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  regularity  in  bearing,  sliowiness  of 
fruit,  and  an  ability  to  bear  transportation,  are  all 
of  as  much  or  more  importance  than  quality.  Do 
not  be  taken  with  the  highly-colored  pictures 
shown  by  travelling  salesmen. 

Cions  should  have  been  cut  before  severe  weather, 
but  may  be  cut  now  during  a  thaw.  See  note  on 
their  preservation  iu  “  Basket.” 

Insects.—  Look  over  the  trees,  and  if  there  appears 
to  be  a  swelling  just  below  the  end  of  a  twig,  there 
will  probably  be  found  a  cluster  of  the  eggs  of  the 
tent  caterpillar  securely  glued  around  it.  Cut  off 
and  burn  every  one  of  these  that  can  be  found  and 
there  will  be  few  nests  to  destroy  next  spring. 

Pruning.— Winter  pruning,  except  on  young 
trees  and  nursery  stock  to  bring  them  into  shape, 
is  not  generally  approved.  Still  it  is  better  to  re¬ 
move  the  useless  and  crowded  limbs  of  an  old  tree 
at  this  season  than  to  neglect  it  altogether.  Make 
a  clean  cut  and  cover  it  with  melted  grafting  way. 

Root  Grafting  is  done  at  any  time  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  stock  and  cions  having  been  stored  in  an 
accessible  place.  Do  grafting  at  the  “collar” 
of  the  stock.  Bits  of  roots  should  not  be  used. 

Manure. — Cart  out  and  spread  upon  the  orchard. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Every  one  who  has  land  enough  should  have  a 
separate  enclosure  for  fruit.  In  a  mixed  garden, 
where  vegetables  and  fruit  are  grown  together, 
neither  can  be  grown  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
land  should  be  drained,  if  at  all  disposed  to  b: 
wet,  and  the  soil  deep,  well  worked,  and  of  moder¬ 
ate  richness.  The  care  to  protect  the  trees,  etc., 
from  injury  is  the  same  as  noted  under  Orchard. 

A  Succession  of  fruit  is  to  be  planned  for.  By  a 
proper  selection  a  supply  may  be  had  every  day 
through  the  fruiting  season.  Strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  blackberries,  grapes,  etc., 
are  rarities  with  farmers,  rather  than  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  their  every-day  food.  With  a  climate 
that  allows  all  of  these  to  be  produced  with  the 
greatest  ease,  how  many  thousands  fail  to  enjoy 
them !  Let  us  have  less  meat  and  more  fruit. 

Kitclieu  Garden, 

In  the  Southern  States,  whenever  the  condition 
of  the  soil  will  allow  it,  the  hardy,  early  vegetables 
are  sown  in  succession  from  January  to  April.  The 
hardy  vegetables  include  beet,  carrot,  parsnip, pars¬ 
ley,  radish,  turnip,  onion,  leek,  lettuce,  cress,  cauli¬ 
flower,  cabbage,  spinach,  etc.  Tender  vegetables, 
such  as  cucumbers,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  etc., 
can  only  be  sown  with  safety  in  the  open  ground, 
at  corn  planting  time,  or  when  the  peach  is  iu  full 
bloom.  These  rules  answer  for  any  latitude. 

Seeds. — Their  quality  and  integrity  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  better  to  be  at  any 
trouble  and  expense  to  get  good  seed,  true  to  its 
kind,  than  to  take  that  which  is  doubtful  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Purchase  early  of  reliable  dealers  only. 
Seeds  go  by  mail  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  four 
oz. ;  if  in  doubt  about  the  quality  offered  by 
home  dealers,  send  to  those  of  known  reputation. 

The  Vitality  of  Seeds  can  only  be  positively  ascer¬ 
tained  by  sowing  a  counted  quantity  in  a  box  of 
earth  in  a  warm  room.  If  three-fourths  come  up, 
the  seeds  may  he  considered  of  average  good  qual¬ 


ity.  Some  seeds  must  be  renewed  every  year,  such 
as  onions,  parsnips,  and  leeks.  The  following 
should  not  be  over  two  years  old  :  beaus,  peas,  pep¬ 
pers,  carrot,  egg-plant,  okra, salsify,  sage,  and  other 
sweet  herbs.  Those  considered  safe  for  three 
years  are,  asparagus,  endive,  lettuce,  spinach,  rad¬ 
ish  and  parsley.  Those  which  are  good  at  the  end 
of  four  years  are,  cabbage  and  its  relatives,  such  as 
cauliflower,  etc.,  turnips,  and  celery.  Those  good 
from  five  to  ten  years  are  melons,  cucumbers, 
and  all  of  the  squash  famil}',  beet,  and  tomato. 

Hot-beds  for  raising  seedlings  are  to  be  started 
about  six  weeks  before  the  time  at  which  it  will 
be  safe  to  set  out  the  plants.  Sashes  should  be  got 
ready;  paint,  if  need  be,  and  replace  broken  lights. 
Make  new  sashes ;  the  usual  size  is  6x3  feet. 

Straw  Mats  are  of  great  use  in  covering  hot-beds 
and  frames  at  night.  There  are  several  ways  of 
making  them,  and  one  of  the  simplest  is  to  stretch 
five  cords— strong  twine  or  “  marline  ;”  lay  on 
the  straw  evenly,  with  the  but  ends  towards 
the  edges  of  the  mat;  then  put  above  the  straw  five 
other  cords  directly  over  the  lower  ones,  and  sew 
through  the  straw  with  a  coarse  needle  and  twine, 
catching  both  cords.  The  cords  may  be  stretched 
on  a  frame  made  for  the  purpose  ;  the  mats  should 
be  a  foot  longer  than  the  sash  and  of  its  width  or  a 
half  wider,  so  that  two  mats  may  cover  three  sashes. 

Cold  Frames. — Air  in  clear  weather  whenever  the 
temperature  is  not  below  20°  in  the  shade.  Ifsnow 
covers  the  glass  after  a  mild  spell,  remove  it,  but 
if  the  plants  arc  already  frozen,  let  it  remain. 

Manure  is  a  thing  of  which  the  gardener  cannot 
have  too  much.  Carting  is  better  done  now  than 
later.  Place  the  manure  in  good-sized  heaps,  and 
when  it  begins  to  “smoke”  turn  it  over.  The 
heaps  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  freezing. 


Flower  Gardem.  :s  m  cl  Lawn. 

But  little  can  be  done  out  of  doors.  Where  im¬ 
provements  are  contemplated,  a  plan  should  be 
drawn  to  a  scale,  and  sufficiently  large  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  working.  It  will  be  found  when,  the  time 
comes  to  execute  it  that  operations  will  be  won¬ 
derfully  facilitated  by  its  use.  Not  only  should 
walks,  beds,  etc.,  be  properly  laid  down  upon  the 
plan,  but  the  places  for  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  should 
be  indicated.  Do  all  the  thinking  nowand  there 
will  be  no  time  lost  in  deciding  where  to  place 
things  at  planting  season.  Where  much  money  is 
to  be  expended  on  a  place  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  employ  a  landscape  gardener  to  make  a  plan. 

Cold  Frames ,  or  cellars  in  which  plants  are  stored 
for  the  winter,  must  be  aired  when  the  weather  is 
not  too  cold.  Keep  the  temperature  uniformly 
low  and  just  above  freezing. 

Trellises ,  Stakes ,  and  all  the  little  appliances  that 
will  be  needed  in  spring,  should  be  made  and  re¬ 
paired  while  there  is  leisure. 

Snow  is  apt  to  injure  evergreens  and  dense  shrub¬ 
bery  ;  shake  out  the  accumulations  before  they  be¬ 
come  icy.  Drifts  around  low-branching  evergreens 
are  apt  to  break  off  the  lower  branches  as  they 
settle,  and  should  be  shovelled  away. 

CwrceBS^Saocase  samel  Window  IPlamtSo 

This  division  was  formerly  headed  Green  and 
Hot-houses.  As  very  few  amateurs  grow  hot-house 
plants  proper,  they  generally  falling  to  the  care 
of  professional  gardeners,  we  shall  leave  them  out 
and  give  more  space  to  hints  about  window  plants. 

Temperature  with  house  plants  is  less  readily 
adapted  to  their  wants  than  in  the  green-house. 
Very  few  plants  will  bloom  below  00°,  though  they 
will  keep  healthy  at  a  much  lower  degree. 

Air  is  to  be  given  in  the  green-house  whenever 
the  ventilators  can  be  opened  with  safety.  Window 
plants  need  a  change  of  air  and  should  have  it 
whenever  it  can  be  given  without  chilling  them. 

Insects  are  easily  kept  under  by  fumigating. 

Dust. — Arrange  some  kind  of  a  shield  of  cloth  or 
paper  to  put  over  the  plants  while  sweeping. 

Water  is  to  be  given  only  as  the  plants  need  it. 
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Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance)  :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


“  Large  Pay  for  Little  Work  ”  is  what  everybody 
is  looking  after,  and  this  is  just  what  we  offer  to 
one  or  more  persons  at  every  post-office,  or  in 
every  neighborhood  in  the  United  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories,  in  British  America,  and  in  other  countries. 

Can  I*eoj»Ie  dot  St?  Yes,  easily.  A 
great  many  thousands  have  done  so  during  the 
past  half  dozen  years,  and  what  has  been  done  by 
these  can  just  as  easily  be  done  by  at  least  eighty 
thousand  people  this  very  year. 

Slow  ? — Answer.— Here  is  a  good  paper,  full  of 
carefully  prepared,  practical  information,  and  con¬ 
taining  at  least  $12,000  worth  of  fine  engravings 
during  the  year.  It  is  useful  to  everybody. 
Everybody  who  takes  it,  besides  the  pleasure  de¬ 
rived,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  get  from  the  thousand 
columns  of  reading  matter  some  hints,  some  sug¬ 
gestions,  or  some  trains  of  thought  started,  that 
will  in  the  end  repay  him  tenfold,  very  often  a 
thousand  fold,  for  the  small  subscription  price. 

Well,  it  only  needs  one  or  more  persons  in  the 
Vicinity  of  every  post-office  to  take  a  copy  of  the 
paper  and  show  it,  and  explain  its  value,  in  order 
to  get  a  large  number  of  people  to  subscribe  for  and 
receive  it  regularly. — To  every  person  who  does  so, 
and  forwards  to  us  a  dozen  or  more  subscriptions, 
we  present  a  first-rate  article  from  our  premium  list, 
(see  table  in  3rd  column)  just  such  an  article  as 
he  or  she  may  desire,  either  for  personal  use  or  for 
sale.  (Many  persons  canvass  as  a  business ,  receive 
the  premiums,  sell  them  for  cash,  and  thus  secure  a 
large  salary.)  By  large  cash  purchases,  at  wholesale 
prices  and  less, and  by  advertising  arrangements  with 
manufacturers,  etc.,  we  are  able  to  pay  much  larger 
commissions  to  canvassers  in  the  form  of  premiums, 
than  we  could  possibly  give  in  cash,  while  the  pre¬ 
mium  articles  are  fully  worth  the  prices  named  for 
each.  Indeed,  they  are  often  worth  more,  for  we 
carefully  select  them,  guarantee  their  quality,  and 
those  getting  them  through  us  as  premiums,  avoid 
all  risks  of  dealing  with  unreliable  parties,  or  of  get¬ 
ting  poor  articles.  To  understand  how  wc  can  af¬ 
ford  such  large  premiums,  and  why  we  give  them, 
read  the  “EXPLANATION”  in  the  next  column. 

Who  Cxet  tile  Premiums  ? — Answer. — 
Men,  women,  and  children,  in  every  station.  Our 
books  show  that  many  Latlies  have  secured  sew¬ 


ing  machines  etc.,  for  their  own  use,  while  others 
support  their  families  by  the  sale  of  articles  they 
receive  as  premiums  from  us  for  clubs  of  subscribers. 
In  this  way,  by  two  or  three  months’  work  they  have 
realized  from  $250  to  $700  each.  One  lady  canvassed 
in  Western  New  York  and  Ohio  last  year,  and  made 
about  $1,500  in  six  or  seven  months  ;  and  she  has 
secured  about  that  amount  for  subscribers  already 
sent  in  for  1869.  These  are  large  sums,  easily  at¬ 
tainable  by  those  having  tact,  energy,  and  perse¬ 
verance;  but  smaller  sums  of  $20  to  $500  are  very 
easily  secured  by  a  large  multitude  of  people. 
There  is  hardly  a  Post-office  where  there  are  not 
people  enough  to  furnish  a  club  of  a  dozen  or  more, 
while,  in  a  large  majority  of  neighborhoods  and 
towns,  there  is  abundant  room  for  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  premium  clubs  of  twenty  to  fifty  or  more 
names.  We  have  received  from  500  to  1,100  sub¬ 
scribers  from  single  post-offices  in  larger  towns 
and  cities,  and  50  to  500  from  single  country  offices. 

Farmers,  Mechanics,  Clergymen, 
TeacSaers,  Clerics,  Post  -  Masters, 
BBoys  and  Ciirls,  all  have  special  facilities 
for  gathering  Premium  Clubs  of  subscribers, 
and  securing  our  Premiums.  Schools  sismI 
Cluaarclieg  often  unite  and  get  the  Melodeons 
for  the  Church,  Sunday  or  Week-day  School  Rooms, 
or  the  Cyclopedia,  or  Sewing  Machines,  or  Watches, 
etc.,  for  their  Pastor  or  a  Teacher.  Many  BBoys 
and  CSIrls  get  the  Dictionaries,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  for  themselves.  LOOK  all  through  the 
Table,  and  you  will  see  there  is  something  provided 
for  everybody.  There  is  enough  of  ail  these 
articles  (except  the  animals)  to  supply  everybody. 

It  is  Easier  than  one  would  suppose,  to 
get  up  a  premium  list !  Hundreds  have  written  thus,  after 
a  little  experience.  Take  a  copy  of  the  paper,  show  what 
it  is,  how  much  it  gives  in  a  year  for  less  than  half  a  cent 
a  day,  or  less  than  three  cents  a  week,  anti  few  will  fail 
to  make  so  good  an  investment.  They  will  thus  be 
benefited,  and  you  will  soon  have  names  enough  to  secure 
the  premium  for  your  trouble.— TRY  IT ! . To-day. 

jHW*  See  Premium  Regulations  on  next  Page. 

EXPLANATION.— Our  immense  circulation  en¬ 
ables  us  to  do  things  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  doing  this, 
adds  again  to  our  circulation.  We  spend  large  sums  for 
engravings,  for  collecting  information,  etc.,  and  it  costs 
no  more  for  all  these  to  supply  half  a  million  subscribers 
than  it  would  half  a  thousand.  There  is  but  one  office, 
one  set  of  editors,  engravers,  etc.,  to  be  supported,  and 
we  can  thus  furnish  a  superior  paper  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  price. ...  We  expend  all  the  subscription  money, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  more,  in  simply  getting 
up  and  furnishing  the  paper  itself,  and  yet  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit,  besides  paying  all  the  premiums.  Our  un¬ 
precedented  circulation  makes  every  line  very  valuable  to 
advertisers,  who  gladly  pay  a  large  price  to  reach  so  many 
people— especially  as  they  know  we  shut  out  humbugs 
and  unreliable  partios  from  our  advertising  columns. 
So  our  advertisements  furnish  money  to  pay  premiums  ; 
the  premiums  get  more  subscribers ;  more  subscribers 
add  to  the  value  of  the  advertisements,  and  that  brings  us 
more  money  for  more  premiums.  The  whole  thing  is 
simple,  and  only  requires  courage  and  enterprise  to  carry 
it  out.  Everybody  gets  a  very  good  and  very  cheap  paper ; 
and  thousands  of  people  get  good  premium  articles— jwi 


such  as  they  want  for  themselves  or  for  sale— simply  by 
making  up  clubs  of  subscribers.  It  is  easily  done  by 
those  who  take  hold  of  the  work  with  courage  and  de¬ 
termination  to  succeed.  Some  have  had  poor  success  at 
the  first  trial,  and  afterwards  became  very  successful 
and  realized  large  sums.  Your  opportunity  to  do  this, 
Reader,  is  just  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  person. 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  cash  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  ttie  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
fuli  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets,  sent  free.] 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  28  — (1869). 

Open  to  all — No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1— Short-horn  Bull ,  “  Clansman," ,, ...... .$500  00 

‘4— Short-horn  Bull,  “  Malcolm" . .  .$500  00 

3—  Ayrshire  Bull,  “  Werner . . . ....$250  00 

4—  Ayrshire  Bull,  “  Duke  of  Hartford  "..$200  00 

5 — Ayrshire  Bull,  "  McKeown,"  . . $200  00 

O —Ayrshire  Bull,  "Malvern." . $200  00 

7 —Ayrshire  Bull,  “  Dugal  Grant,". . $150  00 

Ayrshire  Bull,  “  Johnny  Groat,"... _ $150  00 

9— Ayrshire  Bull,  “  John  Brown," 150  00 

10—  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf . . ..$80  00 

11 — Ayrshire  Bull  Calf. . . . SSI)  00 

12—  Alderney  Bull,  “ll ’achusett,". . . . $200  00 

13—  Alderney  Bull,  “  Ascutney,".. . . ....$200  00 

14 —  Alderney  Bull,  “  Ossipee," . . . $200  00 

15—  Alderney  Bull,  “  Alleghany . $200  00 

10—  Cotswohl  Bam...... . $200  00 

\7—Cotswold  Bam. . . . $200  00 

19—  Cotswohl  Ram. . . $100  00 

20  —Cotswohl  Ewe . $100  00 

3!  —  Cotswohl  Eire . $100  00 

32— An  Fleche  Fowls,  one  Pair......... . $10  00 

23—Houdan  Fowls,  one  Pair . $40  00 

24  —Crevecoeur Fowls, one  Pair . . . $40  00 

25— Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair . ....$25  00 

20 —  Brahmas,  Light,  one  Pair.......... . $15  00 

27— Bralnnas,  Dark,  one  Pair . . . $15  00 

2 d— Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams,  one  Pairi  15  00 

29 — Early  Bose  Potato,  (Three  lb.  parcel).. $2  00 
30  --Garden  Seeds  fora  Family  (40  kinds).  .$5  00 

31 — Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).. .  $5  00 

32—  Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

33—  Set  of  Field  Croquet. . . . . . $S  00 

34 — Sewing  Machine  (Wheeler  A  Wilson) . . $55  00 

35 — Sewing  Machine  (Grover  A  Baker) _ $55  00 

30—  Sewing  Machine  (LLoive  Machine  Co.). .$00  00 

37—  Saving  Machine  ( Florence ) . $03  00 

38—  Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring) ..% 80  00 

39 — Sewing  Machine  (WillcoxA  Gibbs) . $55  00 

40—  Saving  Machine  (Finkle  A  Lyon) . $60  00 

41—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's ) . . $14  00 

42  —Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $10  00 

43  —Tea  Set  ( Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

44—  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

45 —  Lee  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

40—  One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons  (do.  do.) _  $6  00 

47 —  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

48—  One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

49—  Tea  Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)  $20  00 

50—  Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $24  00 

51 — Carving  Linife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) _  $5  00 

52 — Melodeon,  4-octave(G.  A. Prince  ACo.'s) .$07  0(1 

53 — Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

54 —  Piano,  Splendid  L-oct. (Steinway A-Sons)$Cu0  00 

55— Colibri  Piano  (Barlow,  Doehler  A  Co., )$  150  00 

50— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

57—  Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  (Ain.  Watch  Co)  $100  00 

58—  Double  Bbl.  Gun  ( Cooper,  Llarvis  A  //.,)$30  00 

59—  Repealing  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Rife  Co.). .$60  00 

OO —  Tool  Chest  (  Patterson  Bros.) . $41  50 

OS  —  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments _ ..$0  00 

0  3—  Case  of  Mathematical  Lnstruments . $15  00 

63  —  Gold Pen .  Sil.Case,E,(WarrenASpadone)  $4  50 
04—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

05 — Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) _ $12  00 

GO — Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $18  00 

67—  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2 .  $125  00 

68—  Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $19  50 

69—  Collins  A  Co.'s  Cast  Cast- Steel  Ploiv _ $25  00 

70—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

71—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  A  Co.) . $14  00 

7 2—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

73—  Pocket  Lanterns.  One.  Dozen . $9  00 

74—  American  Cyclopedia  ( Appleton's ) . $80  00 

75—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary $12  00 
70  —Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
77— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

78  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

79— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

80  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  added  1  Tol.  at  same  rate) 

81  -Twelve  Vols.XVL  to  XXI 'LL 
8‘4—Any  Llack  Volume  Agriculturist 

83—  An)/  Tiro  Back  Volumes  do. 

84—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

85 — Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

86—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

87 — Twelve  Vols.  XVltoXXVLl 

88—  A  SIO  Library  (Your  Choice) . . 

89—  A  SI  5  Library  do. 

90—  A  $  20  Library  do. 

91—  A  $25  Library  do. 

92—  A  830  Library  do. 

93—  A  $35  Library  do. 

94—  A  $40  Library  do. 

95—  A  $45  Library  do. 

90— A  850  Library  do. 

97—  A  $00  Library  do. 

98—  A  $75  Library  do. 

99—  A. $100  Library  do. 

100—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 

101  —Devon  Bull  “  Gen.  Lyon" . $250  00 

102 — Devon  Bull  “  Jack  " . .  $150  00 

103—  Devon  Bull  "  Bloodgood" . $125  00 

104 —  Devon  Bull  "  Pocasset  .  $  15  00 

105—  Devon  Bull  “  Coliasset" . 50  00 

10G— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $  16  00 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  |  at 
$1.50 1  $1. 


1250 
1250 
700 
650 
650 
650 
525 
525 
525 
825 
325 
840 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
350 
350 
350 
150 
150 
150 
120 
75 
75 
75 
25 
37 
37 
97 

_  52 

60  240 
00  240 
07  270 
70  275 
90  320 
60  240 
67  270 
21  70 

IS  58 
00  225 
44  140 


90 

45 

65 

65 

97 


13  37 

78  295 
138  400 
540  1600 
880  1250 
50  150 
110  350 
46,  150 
67  270 


190 

55 

75 

35 

42 

65 

90 

450 

97 

120 

37 
70 
20 
48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 
47 
51 


frWSce  Premium.  106  on  page  38. 

tW Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  venj  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  w'  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty -two  Premiums , 
Nos.  29,  30,  31,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  76  to 
100  inclusive ,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges. 
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by  mail  or  express ,  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient ),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 

PREMIUM  REGULATIONS. 

Head  and  carefully  Note  (lie  fol¬ 
lowing:  (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person  count  together,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 
different  Post-offices.  But.... (b)  Say  with  each  name 
or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it.  ...(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain¬ 
ed,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper  at 
once.  Any  time,  from  one  to  four  months,  will  be  allowed, 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  paid  whenever  you  call  for  it — (d)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. ..  .(e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  the  premiums. ...(/)  Specimen  Numbers, 
Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 

2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents _ (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

If  from  any  Cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre¬ 
mium  desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

Description  of  the  Premiums. 

A  Puli.  Description  of  all  the  premiums  is  given  on 
an  extra  sheet,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  New  Premium  106,  see  page  32. 
We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following: 

No. 43 — Clothes- Wi'ing-ing-^Saichiiie. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 

Nos.  70  to  81 — Volaimues  of  tlic 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
he  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1  .75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

each  volume. - -  They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the 

Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$30,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  16  to  27. 

Nos.  83  to  87 — USoaijiil  Tolumcs  of 
Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  76  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos. 88 to  09— ff.IKSg  ABSS1E8. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  8S  to  99  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  on  page  33,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  190 — General  ISoolc 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  88  to  99, 
may  select  Books  from  list  on  page  33,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents’  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  60  cents’ worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 

!3P  See  Premium.  100  on  page  S3. 


New  York  litre  Steele  Marlccts. — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l 


Nov. 

23d . 

. 5,614 

56 

1,315 

44,009 

34,005 

81.999 

do. 

30th . . 

. 7,225 

70 

832 

35,877 

40,815 

84,879 

Dec 

7th . 

. 6,002 

72 

1,010 

42,393 

39,400 

88,877 

do. 

14th . 

. 5,924 

61 

949 

35,734 

28,050 

77,718 

Total  for  four  weeeks.  .24,763 

259 

4,106 

158,013 

142,330 

336,473 

do.  for  previous  5 

Weeks  31,337 

438 

6,677 

209,564 

143,402 

392,417 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves.  Sheep.  Sicine. 

Average  per  Week. 

. 6,191 

65 

1,026 

39,503 

35,582 

do.  do.  last  Month  6,223 

87 

1,335 

41.913 

28,680 

do.  do.  prev's  Month  6.981 

114 

1,756 

40,158 

19,954 

Average  per  Week, 

1867.  5.544 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

do.  do.  do.  1S66 

....  5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do.  do.  do.  1865 

....  5,255 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do.  do.  do.  1861 

....  5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

do.  do.  do.  1863 

....  5,150 

129 

691 

9,941 

21,670 

Total  in  1867 . 

. .  .293,832 

3,369 

69,911 

1,174.154 

1,102.643 

Total  in  1866  . 

. .  .298,880 

4,885 

62.420 

1,040,000 

672,000 

Total  in  1865 . 

6,161 

77,991 

836,733 

573,197 

Total  in  1864 . . 

. .  .267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

660.270 

Total  in  1863 . 

. .  .264,091 

6,470 

35,705 

519,316 

1,101,617 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  Dec.  14th,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  gradually  improving  since 
our  last  report.  The  stock  has  averaged  at  least  two  per 
cent  better  in  quality,  and  prices  have  advanced  a  little. 
Most  of  the  cattle  for  “  Thanksgiving  trade  ”  were  good, 
and  some  of  the  best  brought  as  high  as  17c.  per  pound. 
The  steadily  increasing  cold  weather  since  has  kept  the 
market  fully  up  to  the  prices  paid  in  Thanksgiving  week, 
and  good,  fat  stock  were  selling  for  16)4@17!4c.  per  lb.  at 
the  close  of  our  report.  The  large  run  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Nov.  30th  and  the  very  low  prices  are  no  guide.  Most 
of  the  stock  for  that  week  was  very  poor,  and  not  200  de¬ 
cent  bullocks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  7,000.  This 
great  rush  of  stock  to  market  was  caused  by  the  reported 
advance  of  lc.  per  pound  in  price,  and  a  little  storm  of 
snow  West,  obliging  farmers  to  house  their  stock  or  sell, 
and  they  chose  the  latter  course  ;  consequently  “State 
Hoppers  ”  were  plenty  and  the  yards  full  of  two-year-old 
steers,  dry  cows,  oxen  and  hulls.  Drovers  expected  a 
little  decline  in  price  after  a  holiday  week,  for  the  extra 
quantity  of  poultry  in  market  at  these  times  must  be  sold, 
but  no  one  looked  for  such  a  rush  of  thin  stock  ou  a  per¬ 
fectly  flat  market.  Prices  are  much  improved  for  the 
week  ending  Dec.  14th,  and  quality  enough  better  to 
place  the  advance  at  least  2c.  per  pound.  The  following 
list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average  prices  and  figures 
at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

Nov.  23d  ranged  10@17c.  Av.  liYc.  Largest  sales  13!4@16 

do.  30th  do.  8@lGc.  do.  13Kc.  do.  do.  12  @UH 

Dec.  7th  do.  914@17>£c.  do.  li'/ic.  do.  do.  13  @10 

do.  14th  do.  8  @18c  do.  1H4C.  do.  do.  10  @16 

Excluding  the  week  ending  Nov.  30  from  our  estimate, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  prices  have  advanced  at  least  lc.  per 
pound  and  that  the  quality  of  the  beef  is  much  better  than 

last  month _ Milch  Cows  are  scarce  and  prices  high. 

Indeed  there  is  very  little  change  since  our  last  report. 
Good  milkers  are  constantly  called  for  and  go  off  quickly 
at  $80@$110  each.  Some  have  sold  as  high  $115@$125, 

hut  these  were  extra  milkers  or  “  fancy  cows.” _ Veal 

Calves  have  not  been  so  plenty  this  month,  hut  quite 
enough  so  to  sell  well  in  a  market  full  of  other  stock. 
Prices  remain  about  the  same  as  last  reported,  ranging 

9@ll)4c.  for  common  and  12@13)4c.  for  good _ Sheep 

an«l  ILambs  are  still  plenty  ;  some  weeks  they  exceed 
the  demand  and  trade  drags  heavily.  Prices  have  varied 
a  little  from  day  to  day,  and  many  sheep  have  been  sold 
by  the  head  as  low  as  $2.50@$2.75  each.  The  majority 
of  the  stock  is  poor,  and  not  fit  for  market.  Those  that 
had  any  fat  on  them  and  sold  by  the  pound  ranged  4@5;4c. 
for  sheep;  lambs  6@7;4  per  pound _ Swine  are  com¬ 

ing  in  thick  and  fast  and  trade  has  been  dull  all  the 
month.  Prices  are  a  little  better  at  the  close  of  our  re¬ 
port.  For  the  week  ending  Nov.  30th  the  large  run  of 
over  40,000  put  prices  down  as  low  as  7c.  per  pound,  live 
weight,  for  good,  fair  hogs.  The  cool  weather,  however, 
and  a  little  falling  off  in  arrivals  soon  advanced  the  price 
somewhat  and  now,  Dec.  14,  prices  range  from  8@8%c. 
per  pound,  and  trade  is  more  lively.  A  few  dressed  hogs 
are  coming  in  and  sell  for  10J£@10!4e.  per  pound. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  advanced  since  our  last,  under  a  more  active 
demand,  chiefly  from  speculative  sources  ;  it  closes  firm¬ 
ly  at  135)4  •  •  •  -  There  has  been  a  livelier  inquiry  for  most 
kinds  of  Breadstuff's  since  our  last,  for  home  use,  ship¬ 
ment,  and  on  speculative  account ;  and  prices  have  been 
generally  quoted  higher.  Flour,  Winter  Wheat,  and 
Western  Oats,  close  buoyantly,  while  Spring  Wheat,  Corn, 
Rye,  and  Barley,  leave  off  in  favor  of  buyers.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  have  fallen  off  materially  since  the  closing  of  the 
canals,  early  in  the  current  month,  and  are  now  quite 
limited  in  amount,  daily. . .  .There  has  been  more  activity 
in  the  Provision  line,  especially  since  Dec.  1st,  but  at 
variable  prices,  most  articles  closing  strong  and  buoyant 
at  our  quotations . , , .  Cotton  has  been  more  sought  after, 


closing  a  fraction  higher. ..  .Wool  has  been  in  moderate 
request  at  steady  rates. . .  .Tobacco,  Hops,  and  Seeds  have 

been  lightly  dealt  in _ Hay  closes  briskly  at  an  advance. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Dec.  15, 1868,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NKW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  II heat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  m'th. 428.000  3,297,00(1  988,500  211.000  731.000  2.366,000 

27  clays tasim’tli.434, 500  2,989,000  1,161,000  244,500  823,000  1,113,000 

Sales,  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  ltye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  clays  this  m’th.289,000  1,786.000  1,639,000  201.000  268,0002,701,000 
27days  last  m’tii,358,000  2,086,000  2,289,000  190,000  357,500  1,994,000 

a.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
26  clays  1SG8... 428.000  3,297,000  988.500  241,000  731.000  2,366,000 
23  clays  1867... 416, 000  1,869,000  1,057,000  94,000  571,000  1,348,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  clays  1868  289,000  1,786,000  1,639,000  201.000  268,000  2,701,000 
23  clays  1867  ,325,009  1,339,000  1,661,000  153,000  724,000  1,647,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  14: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 


1868  . 967,777  5,585.844  5,785,037  153.093  82,577 

1807  . 834,595  4,376,340  7,537,816  417,995  118,345  886,863 

1866  . 867,170  440,124  10,865,480  226,688  1,095,571  1,158,880 


4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York  : 


Wheat, 
1868.  bush. 

Dee.  14  . 3,475,544 

Nov.  10 . 1,821,057 

Oct.  12  .  483,806 

Sept.  9 .  216,549 

Alia.  11 .  585,370 

July  13 .  592,919 

Julie  10 . 1.576,797 

May  12 .  379,842 

Apr.  13 .  686,630 

Mar.  10 . 1,175,152 

Feb.  11 . 1,507,679 

Jan.  13 . 1,647,418 

1867. 

Dec.  11 . 1,804,215 


Corn, 

bush. 

2,005,819 

2,773,309 

2,508,744 

2,143,590 

1,611,468 

1,460,412 

1,326,171 

1,039,621 

1,228,259 

1,719,822 

1,705,380 

1,434,553 


Rye, 

bush. 

287,101 

123,248 

31,825 


28,897 

51,460 

33,341 

8,276 

43,542 

182,111 

189,330 


Barley, 

bush. 

342,921 

371,055 

22,026 

16,990 

575 

575 

575 

13,235 

46,614 

93,032 

161,313 


Oats, 

bush. 

3,044,594 

2,082,798 

1,393,936 

256.427 

489,100 

780,825 

527,364 

493.494 

891.199 

1,794,242 

2,134.191 

2,379,826 


Malt. 

bush, 

99,526 

23,691 

59,651 

97,094 

92,995 

57,138 

11,565 

8,705 

34,102 

65,237 

69,389 


1,653,094  202,900  392,815  3,199,563  83,445 


5.  Receipts  at  tide  xvater  at  Albany  to  Dec.  Wi  : 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Bye.  Barley.  Oats, 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1868. . .  .440.900  13.757,900  lG.SlO.OOO  848,000  3,537.600  11,646,000 

1867. . .  .394.800  8.853.400  15,369,500  862,900  3,560,700  8,331.800 

1866. .  .  .399,900  5,821,700  24,496,100  1,307,800  6,004,800  9,581,600 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Nov.  14.  Dec.  15. 


Price  op  Gold .  I36i^ 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  50  @8  10 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . .  7  60  @15  00 

Extra  Western .  6  35  @15  00 

Extra  Genesee .  8  00  @11  50 

Superfine  Western .  5  50  @6  10 

Rye  Flour .  5  75  @  8  00 

Corn  Meal .  ...  5  10  @  C  00 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White.  2  10  @2  50 

All  kinds  of  Red  ancl  Amber.  1  40  @  2  00 

Corn— Yellow .  1  10  ©  1  22 

Mixed .  Ill  @  1  16 

Oats— Western .  72  @  72K 

State .  Nominal. 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  13  100  ID . 

Loose . 

Straw,  73  100  lb . 

Cotton —  Middlings,  7R  lb  . . . 

Hops— Crop  oflSGS,  73  lb . 

Feathers —Live  Geese,  73  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  73  lb  . 

Timothy,  $  bushel . 

Flax,  73  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  lb . 

Molasses,  Cuba,  $cal 
Coffee—  Rio.(Go!d,  in  bond) 

Toracco,  Kentucky,  &c.,73fl>. 

Seed  Leaf,  73  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  73  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled.  73  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow.  73  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— ?)  ton . . 

Pome— Mess.  73  barrel .  27  50  @29  25 

Prime.  P  barrel  .  21  50  @23  50 

Beef— Plain  mess .  10  00  @16  50 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  71  lb. 

Butter— Western,  71  a . 

State,  71  1b  . 

Cheese. . 

Beans— 71  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond, 71  bu. 

Eggs— Fresh,  7*  dozen  . 

Poultry  — Fowls,  7*  a . 

Turkeys,  TRa  . 

Potatoes,  new— P  bbl . 

Apples— 73  barrel.  . 

Sweet  Potatoes.  71  bbl.. _ 

Cranrerriks.  7* barrel . 

Turnips— 71  bbl  . .  . 

C  abb  ages— 73  100 . 

Onions— P  bbl . 

Squashes— 71  bbl . 

Grapes— 71  pound . 

Quinces— 73  bbl - - —  >»  »» 

Venison—  by  the  carcass  71  a  10  @  12 


1 35K 
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15 
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@ 
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WM 
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16 
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35 

© 

50 
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33 

@ 

38 

37 
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42 

14 

@ 

18 

10 

© 

12 
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2  50  @  4  00 
2  75  @  3  50 

16  00  @20  00 
2  50  @3  00 
8  00  @12  00 
5  00  @  8  00 
1  00  @  1  50 
3  @  18 

00  @14  00 


3  50 
@  4  50 
@  5  50 
@24  00 
@  2  25 
@12  00 
5  00  @  6  50 
2  00  @2  50 
3  @  15 

8  00  @12  00 
11  @  13 


1  75 
3  00 
3  50 

18  00 

2  00 
G  00 


Adlvcrtiscrs  who  have  used  our  columns 
for  years  past  arc  unanimous  in  the  statement  that  no¬ 
where  else  do  they  receive  so  good  a  return  for  their 
money.  This  is  owing,  not  only  to  the  great  circulation, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  we  are  careful  to  admit  none  but 
those  believed  to  be  entirely  reliable,  so  that  subscribers 
are  not  afraid  to  send  their  orders.  The  same  rule  will 
be  observed  in  future,  and  as  our  circulation  is  rapidly 
increasing,  while  at  present  the  advertising  rates  remain 
the  same,  those  about  announcing  their  business  to  the 
public  pan  do  so  in  these  columns  to  great  advantage, 
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containing  a  great  ■variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form, ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Mark  All  Subscriptions  sent  in,  as  New  or  Old. 

Mow  to  ISeBBuit ; — Claeclks  on  IVcw« 
Yorlc  ISanks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  ©range  Judd  &  Co. 

IPost-OMce  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain” 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Ktegistered  JLetters,  wilder  the  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  lie  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the  Reg¬ 
istry  fee ,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster ,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

IPostsig'e. — To  our  published  tows  for  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  eacli  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents ,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents ,  yearly ,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

BEoaoa«l  Copies  of  Volume  SSl'SS 

(1S6S)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re¬ 
turned  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

CBJIIIBIS  can  at  any  time  he  increased  by  send¬ 
ing  for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  mem¬ 
bers,  if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting 
point.  The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to 
added  names. 

Editorial. — Col,  Geo.  E.  Waring,  author  of 
Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Elements  of  Agriculture, 
and  well  known  as  a  successful  Agricultural  Engineer, 
has  become  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Col.  W.  will  contribute  articles,  not  only  upon 
certain  subjects  which  he  lias  made  specialties,  but  upon 
improved  agriculture  in  general.  He  has  a  farm,  where, 
with  ample  means  to  test  the  matter,  he  proposes  to  show 
that  high  farming  will  pay  as  a  profitable  investment  of 
capital,  and  his  experience  will  be  given  to  the  readers 
of  the  Agriculturist.  We  make  this  announcement  with 
no  little  pleasure,  and  our  readers  will  take  it  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  give  them  the 
best  paper  that  can  be  made.— [Eds], 

'IT©  Correspondents. — This  month  we 
address  a  large  number  of  readers  for  the  first,  t  ime,  and  we 
wish  to  give  a  few  hints  that  may  serve  to  make  our  future 
intercourse  most  profitable.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear 
from  our  readers,  if  they  have  anything  to  communicate 
that  will  interest  or  instruct  others.  Questions  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  interest  are  always  welcome.  It  is  not 
•always  practicable  to  answer  each  correspondent  per¬ 
sonally,  so  we  often  reply  in  a  general  article.  Queries 
are  useful,  as  serving  as  an  index  to  the  wants  of  our 
readers.  Where  an  answer  is  desired,  enclose  a  stamp — 
and  no  more— for  return  postage.  Wo  answer  such  let¬ 
ters  of  this  kind  as  we  are  able.  Some  are  unanswer¬ 
able.  Do  not  ask  us  to  do  tilings  quite  out  of  our  line, 
such  as  finding  places  for  boys,  looking  up  inheritance  of 
property,  selling  consignments  of  produce,  and  the  like. 
We  cannot  attend  to  such  matters.  Do  notask  our  opin¬ 
ion  of  any  of  the  many  advertising  doctors — we  don’t 
know  any  of  them,  and  don’t  mean  to,  if  we  can  help  it. 
Please  write  upon  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  do  not 
mix  up  several  subjects.  If  there  is  more  than  one  sub¬ 
ject,  leave  a  space  between  them,  so  that  they  can  be  cut 
apart,  and  each  referred  to  the  proper  editor.  Wc  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  write  treatises  for  the  asking.  A 
young  man  about  engaging  in  gardening  wrote  us,  not 
long  ago,  asking  Its  to  “  tell  him  all  we  knew  about  rais¬ 
ing  vegetables."  Volumes  already  printed  are  to  be  had 
(truch  cheaper  than  they  can  be  wi'ittem  In  describing 


any  implement  or  contrivance,  do  not  be  afraid  of  trying 
to  make  a  sketch,  no  matter  how  rough  it  may  be.  A 
few  scratches  with  a  pen  or  pencil  will  often  tell  more 
than  a  page  of  explanation.  Don’t  apologize  for  writing, 
and  oblige  us  to  read  a  half  a  page  before  the  point  is 
reached.  Always  give  name  and  address ;  the  name  will 
not  be  used  when  a  desire  that  it  should  not  be  is  indi¬ 
cated.  Let  our  friends  give,  as  well  as  ask.  Long  essays 
are  not  desirable;  concise,  compact  notes  of  personal 
experience  in  rural  matters,  new  expedients  for  facili¬ 
tating  work,  better  methods  of  doing  things,  even  in 
the  minor  things  of  country  life,  are  always  welcome, 

TSae  Cover  will  be  welcomed  by  our  sub¬ 
scribers  as  a  protection  to  the  first  page  of  the  paper. 
This  page  usually  contains  a  valuable  engraving,  and  as 
eacli  paper  is  read  by  many  persons,  it  is  usually  badly 
soiled.  The  cover  not  only  prevents  this,  but  allows  onr 
art  department  to  present  a  pleasing  design, which  speaks 
for  itself.  The  implements  and  products  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  are  tastefully  arranged  to  form  a  setting 
for  pictures  which  will  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 

iaa  the  House. — It  is  a  terrible 
thing  that  a  largo  number  of  happy  homes  are  liable  to 
become  ai  any  moment  scenes  of  desolation,  that  the 
lamp  which  lights  the  faces  of  the  family  circle  should 
often  be  an  impending  danger.  We  read  of  kerosene 
accidents  so  often  that  they  cause  no  feeling  of  alarm, 
and  are  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
Were  as  many  killed  in  battle  as  are  killed  during  a  year 
by  kerosene,  the  whole  country  would  be  deeply  stirred. 
Let  any  one  read  the  account  of  a  recent  case  at  Sing-Sing, 
N.  Y.,  and  say  if  it  is  not  time  that  this  matter  was  agi¬ 
tated.  A  father  left  his  wife  with  three  children  at  home ; 
all  that  remained  on  his  return  was  one  poor,  burned, 
little  thing.  The  mother  and  two  children  were  dead. 
A  kerosene  lamp  had  exploded,  and  that  was  all.  “Do 
you  not  approve  of  kerosene  ?”  Certainly  we  do,  and 
often  use  it  in  preference  to  gas.  There  is  no  trouble 
with  the  good  article.  The  explosions  and  deaths  lie  at 
the  door  of  the  villains  who  mix  naptha  and  the  like 
cheaper  and  dangerous  oils  with  the  proper  burning  oil. 
The  retailers  are  not  so  much  to  blame,  as  they  are 
generally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  substance 
with  which  they  deal,  but  the  manufacturers  are 
wickedly  criminal,  as  they  do  know  just  what  they  are 
making,  and  exactly  how  dangerous  the  material  is.  We 
gave  in  November  last  the  method  of  distinguishing  the 
safe  from  the  unsafe  oils.  Congress  has  passed  a  law  in 
relation  to  the  matter,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  meet  the 
case.  Is  it  not  time  for  the  people  to  move  ?  Or  must 
there  be  a  few  more  “  accidents,”  which  are  properly 
murders.  Now  that  the  Legislatures  are  generally  in  ses¬ 
sion  is  the  time  for  the  people  to  demand  a  State  law. 
Rhode  Island  has  set  the  example,  and  with  most  benefi¬ 
cent  results.  Stop  this  wanton  waste  of  human  life. 

Wc  Accept  tl»e  Amendment. — “  J.  J.” 
writes:  “You  say  in  the  Agriculturist,  Dec.  186S — ‘Sell 
an  acre  of  land,  if  necessary,  and  stock  your  house  with 
$10  to  $50  worth  of  good  books.’  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  have  said,  set  aside  one  acre  of  land ;  let 
your  sons  cultivate  it  at  every  odd  moment;  put  on  the 
crop  that  will  leave  the  land  in  best  condition ,  and  bring 
the  best  returns  when  sold.  Encourage  them  by  word  or 
assistance.  Let.  this  crop  be  sold  each  year,  and  invested 
in  all  new  agricultural  works — histories — standard  works, 
not  agricultural— and  papers,  not  forgetting  that  standard 
agricultural  paper,  the  Agriculturist.  Would  not  the 
pleasure  in  reading  be  far  more  when  each  book  was 
earned  by  their  own  efforts  ?  In  how  few  years  a  large 
library  would  be  formed,  and  the  acre  can  then  be  de¬ 
voted  to  other  similar  purposes.” 

d&ur  Show-bill  for  1869  is, we  think,  the  most 
briliiantand  attractive  of  any  yet  sent  out.  It  is  sent  free 
to  those  making  up  clubs;  they  will  find  it  useful,  and 
will  have  a  collection  of  handsome  engravings  besides. 

'JTtie  American  Agricultural  An¬ 
nual  for  a  8  (if)  is  issued  the  present  month.  The 
plan  of  this  volume,  following  that  of  former  numbers,  is 
to  furnish  the  farmer  with  a  complete  Almanac  and  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  more  important  Siderial  Phenomena,  Eclipses, 
etc.,  together  with  a  carefully  prepared  Calendar  of 
Operations,  or  Hints  about  Work  for  each  month  ;  a 
variety  of  information,  interesting  and  important  to 
farmers,  as  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  articles  ;  and 
concluding  with  a  Fai'mcrs'  Directory,  containing  a  list 
of  the  principal  dealers  in  implements,  fertilizers,  seeds, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry.  Aside  from 
the  matters  specified,  the  Annual  contains  numerous 
valuable  and  convenient  practical  tables,  a  Retrospective 
View  of  the  past  year,  a  record  of  Progress  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Education,  with  a  list  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  with 


the  advantages  offered  students,  and  a  Notice  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Inventions.  There  is  also  an  article  on  Recent  Pro¬ 
gress  in  Agricultural  Science,  by  Prof.  S.W.  Johnson  ;  oua 
upon  Hoes  and  Hand-weeders ;  one  upon  Clearing  Rocky 
Land;  “  A  Few  Words  on  Pigs,  Breeding  and  Manage¬ 
ment,”  by  Joseph  Harris ;  Gas  Tar,  its  Products  and 
Uses,  Roofing,  Walks,  Floors,  etc.,  by  H.  W.  Johns  ; 
Veterinary  Matters,  by  Dr.  John  Busteed ;  Prevalent 
Diseases  of  the  Cattle  of  the  United  States,  by  Prof. 
John  Gamgee,1' of  London;  Trout  Culture,  by  William 
Clift;  Fine  Wool  Sheep;  Agricultural  and  kindred 
literature  of  the  past  year;  together  with  other  articles 
and  minor  items.  The  whole  comprises  a  work  of 
about  152  12mo  pages,  illustrated  in  the  best  style,  and 
bound  in  paper  or  cloth ;  price  50  cents  or  75  cents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  style  of  binding. 

Some  To©  Late. — Several  parties  whose 
advertisements  we  would  gladly  have  inserted  sent  their 
favors  too  late  for  this  number,  and  similar  cases  occur 
almost  every  month.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  sure 
of  publication,  advertisements  must  reach  us  by  the  fifth 
of  the  preceding  month.  Our  immense  edition  requires 
a  long  time  for  printing  in  the  careful  manner  it  is  done, 
and  mailing,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  accomplished  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  even  when  commenced  so  early. 

<0>  mr  Horticultural  Annual. — The 
American  Horticultural  Annual  for  1869  is  now  ready.  It 
follows  the  same  general  plan  as  in  former  years.  It 
is  the  only  work  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  in  a  compact  form  the  horticultural  progress  of  the 
year.  Reference  is  made  to  all  the  new  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables,  etc.,  described  and  figured  in  the  several  hor¬ 
ticultural  journals,  eacli  department  being  made  up  by 
one  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  his  subject.  Aside 
from  the  resume  of  the  year’s  doings,  we  aim  to  present 
in  eacli  issue  several  essays  on  horticultural  matters 
which  shall  be  of  permanent  value.  Of  this  kind  arc 
the  excellent  article  on  the  Clematis,  by  Josiali  IIoopos ; 
on  the  Gladiolus,  by  George  Such ;  and  on  tlic  Cultivation 
of  Asparagus,  by  Francis  Brill.  Besides  the  gentlemen 
just  mentioned,  there  will  bo  found  among  the  contribu* 
tors  the  eminent  names  of  Warder,  Barry,  Elliott,  Ful¬ 
ler,  Henderson,  Parsons,  Gregory,  and  others  identified 
with  American  horticulture.  Besides  contributions, 
there  is  much  editorial  matter,  a  concise  Calendar  of 
Operations,  a  list  of  dealers  and  nurserymen,  the  books 
of  the  year,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  same  supe¬ 
rior  character  as  those  of  former  years.  The  whole 
forms  a  useful,  beautiful,  and  remarkably  cheap  year¬ 
book  of  152  pages.  Price,  by  mail,  50  cents,  in  illumin¬ 
ated  paper  covers ;  75  cents,  in  cloth  binding. 

Sundry  Humbug's. — Please  don’t  send 
any  more  letters  asking  about  this  or  that  doctor,  who 
advertises  in  this  or  that  paper.  We  have  frequently 
stated  that  we  regard  all  advertising  “doctors”  as  quacks. 
There  may  be  a  difference  in  them,  but  we  are  unable  to 
draw  the  line ;  they  differ  only  in  degree.  Some  merely 
publish  a  list  of  their  wonderful  cures;  some  warrant  to 
cure  or  no  pay;  while  others  use  more  striking  expedients 
to  attract  public  attention.  There  used  to  be  a  chap  with  a 
stand  in  the  street  near  our  old  office,  where  for  a  long 
time  lie  peddled  a  toothache  remedy  and  such  stuff. 
Lately  he  has  been  extensively  advertised  as  “  Doctov,” 
and  the  papers  are  filled  with  His  doggerels.  Loud  adver¬ 
tising  being  his  way  of  gulling  people,  he  carried  it  to 
the  extent  of  a  procession.  A  few  days  ago  this  passed 
by  our  office.  First  came  an  omnibus  with  a  brass  band; 
then  an  open  barouche,  the  four  horses  of  which  were 
decked  with  ribbons,  and  within  the  “Doctor”  sat  in  soli¬ 
tary  grandeur.  After  the  Great  Mogul’s  chariot  came 
several  other  barouches  filled  with  boys  carrying  banners 
and  placards  to  advertise  the  quack’s  nostrums.  This  is 
one  style  of  advertising  “  doctors  ”  and  more  rare  than 
another  style  which  may  be  called  the  hotel  doctor.  Those 
birds  of  prey  suddenly  arrive  at  the  village  or  town  hotel, 
issue  stunning  hand-bills,  stating  that  the  celebrated 
“  Doctor”  so  and  so  may  be  consulted  for  a  few  days,  etc. 
Forthwith  the  weak-minded  men  and  women  give  the  fel¬ 
low  their  dollars,  and  the  community  is  well  off  if  the 
only  loss  that  it  sustains  is  that  of  money.  We  recently 
gave  an  account  in  a  paper  of  the  doings  of  two  of  these 
chaps  in  an  Eastern  State.  One  of  them,  calling  him¬ 
self  an  “ Indian  Doctor,”  so  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  daughter  of  wealthy  parents  that  she  married  him. 
The  father,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  couple, 
generously  contributed  moans  to  start  his  son-in-law  ill 
business.  This  was  just  what  the  “Doctor”  wanted, 
and  with  the  confiding  father’s  money  in  his  pocket,  he! 
decamped  to  parts  unknown,  leaving  his  bride  worse  than: 
a  widow.  Before  leaving  the  town  lie  boasted  of  having, 
during  his  short  stay  there,  invaded  the  home  circle  of  no1 
less  than  eighty  families,  and  destroyed  the  virtue  of  as 
many  wotttenv  This  fiend  is  still  at  large,  mid,  no  doubt,- 
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planning  like  operations  in  other  parts.  Look  out  for 

travelling  advertising  doctors . A  few  old  offenders 

in  the  “gift  enterprise  business”  are  evidently  trying 
to  sell  out.  We  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  notice, 
viz :  W.  J. Wheeler  &  Co.,  alias  L.  S.  Todd,  alias  Hayward 
<fcCo.,  alias  C.  II.  Garland  &  Co.  ;  Hunt,  Anthony  &  Co., 
who  may  be  the  same  as  Gains  W.  Hubbord,  Jun.  ; 
that  old  offender  Westbrook,  and  Harper,  Wilson  &  Co., 
arc  the  most  prominent  among  the  operators  just  now. 
They  offer  for  sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices  “large  im¬ 
portations  of  watches,  jewelry,  &c.”  Beware  of  them. 
Cheap  jewelry  is  dear  at  any  price.  The  old  “  ticket 
dodge,”  which  some  still  try.  is  well  known  by  our  read¬ 
ers.  Unless  the  “  Rural  American  ”  can  look  a  little  more 
closely  to  the  character  of  advertisements  admitted  to 
its  columns,  it  had  better  stop  business.  Advertising 
“patent  medicines”  is  bad  enough,  but  licentiousness  is 
little  less  than  criminal. ..“  One  dollar  ”  stores  are  on 
the  increase  ;  we  repeat,  we  see  no  advantage  in  them. 
In  our  November  No.,  p.  399, 1S6S,  we  called  attention  to 
the  “  Patent  Butter  Association.”  ThSy  claim  that  by 
dissolving  a  certain  powder  in  the  milk  before  churning 
they  are  able  to  get  a  pound  of  butter  from  a  pint  of  milk. 
We  mention  the  subject  again  to  class  it  with  the  hum¬ 
bugs.  The  stuff  obtained  from  churning  together  one 
pint  of  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  this  powder,  and  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  (the  added  butter  said  to  be  essential 
“to  coax  the  milk”)  and  which  they  call  “butter,”  is  a 
whitish,  odorless,  almost  tasteless  mass  of  grease  and 
water.  That  the  fresh  wet  mass  will  weigh  a  pound  and 
a  half  we  do  not  know.  To  get  a  pound  of  solid  matter 
of  any  sort  from  a  pint  of  liquid  weighing  a  little  over  17 

oz.,  70  per  cent  of  which  is  water,  is  impossible . 

The  Royal  Havana  Lottery  makes  an  enormous  spread 
just  now.  There  are  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  “special 
agents  ”  for  this  grand  humbug  in  this  city.  Some  are 
old  and  well-known  names  ;  a  few  are  new.  Of  course, 
our  readers  will  not  trust  money  in  any  lottery  whatever, 
even  if  it  bea  “Royal  ”  one.  D.  A.  Smytlic,  C.  A.  Tay¬ 
lor  &  Co.,  W.  O.  Smith  &  Co.,  Lloj'd,  Semmes  &  Co.,  are 
the  more  prominent  “special  agents.”  Any  person  send¬ 
ing  money  to  these  parties  subjects  His  letters  to  confis¬ 
cation  by  the  P.  O.  Department,  and  must  not  complain 

if  he  loses  his  money _ Mr.  D.  R.,  Jun.,  you  will  get 

that  “grand  piano ”  “in  a  horn.”  We  know  of  no  such 
institution  as  the  “New  York  City  Charity  Mission,” 
and  no  such  “grand  distribution  of  premiums”  ever 
came  off  at  Cooper  Institute  or  any  where  else,  except  in 
the  fertile  brains  of  II.  Clay  Horn  and  his  “Rev.”  friend, 
J.  E.  Woolwer.  Charity  missions  do  not  operate  in  the 
way  this  H.  Clay  Horn  would  have  people  suppose. 

A  BSeunarkable  Eittle  CSiot  is  offered 
as  Premium  No.  106.  It  has  shown  some  excellent 
performances  in  the  hands  of  our  senior  Publisher  and 
his  friends,  and  is  worth  looking  after.  A  full  descrip¬ 
tion  with  illustrations  will  be  found  in  the  advertising 
columns  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paper.  We  hope  some 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  our  readers  will  be  the  happy 
recipients  of  one  of  these  weapons  as  a  premium. 

ISeport  on  tlie  Utica  IPIow  Trial. — 

We  have  received  the  report  of  this  famous  trial.  It  is  a 
volume  of  2SS  octavo  pages,  full  of  illustrations.  It  is 
prefaced  by  a  History  of  the  Plow  and  several  other  im¬ 
portant  chapters.  Though,  on  the  whole,  a  most  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  agricultural  literature,  on  some 
points  it  is  criticisable.  Lack  of  space  prevents  our  in¬ 
sertion  of  an  extended  notice  prepared  for  this  number. 
It  is  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  under  whose  auspices  the  trials  were  made. 

Early  BItose  B®ot;ito  JPs*ciHiiwm. — 

We  shall  send  no  more  of  this  premium  until  April,  un¬ 
less  by  special  request  and  at  the  risk  of  the  party  order¬ 
ing,  as  there  is  danger  from  frost.  All  orders  will  be 
received  and  the  potatoes  forwarded  in  the  spring. 

MassacBitisetts  Ag-ricaltaral  Col¬ 
lege  is  located  at  Amherst,  Mass.  Previous  to  1S67,  but 
little  had  been  done  except  to  purchase  four  hundred 
acres  of  land  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  Since  then, 
seven  large  buildings  have  been  erected  —  a  Botanic 
Museum  and  Lecture  room,  a  Chemical  Laboratory, 
two  Dormitories  and  Boarding-houses,  and  the  Durfee 
Plant-house,  covering  10,000  square  feet,  with  ail  the 
best  appliances  for  growing  tropical  and  other  plants 
of  our  own  climate.  There  are  ninety  or  more  young 
men  who  are  now  in  the  institution.  The  aver¬ 
age  age  is  eighteen  years,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
them  are  from  the  farm.  Over  a  third  of  them  have  de¬ 
clared  their  purpose  to  become  farmers,  while  the  rest 
have  not  decided  upon  their  calling  in  life.  Six  hours  of 
labor  each  week  is  the  maximum  required.  Some  of  the 
students,  whose  necessities  require  it,  labor  more,  and 
are  paid  1214  ceuts  an  hour  for  it»  A  few  who  are  skilled 
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in  special  labors  are  paid  more,  and  nearly  defray  their  col¬ 
lege  expenses  by  their  work.  Funds  are  wanted  to  fur¬ 
nish  good  stock  of  all  the  improved  breeds.  Ton  acres 
of  land  have  been  underdrained  and  seeded  with  the 
best  grasses.  This  is  designed  for  the  Botanic  garden, 
and  will  be  planted  as  it  is  needed.  The  Institution  is 
so  prosperous  that  the  new  Dormitories  are  filled  as  fast 
as  they  are  built,  and  they  are  nowin  as  much  need  of 
a  third  Dormitory,  as  they  were  of  a  second  a  year  ago. 
The  faculty  are  doing  their  work  well,  and  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  students,  and  of  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
Beside  the  studies  appropriate  to  such  an  Institution,  the 
classes  go  through  a  course  of  military  tactics,  and  are  so 
thoroughly  drilled,  that  the  State  will  have  good  soldiers 
as  well  as  farmers  for  its  future  defenders.  Wo  congratu¬ 
late  the  gentlemen  who  have  labored  so  long  and  faith¬ 
fully  for  this  institution,  upon  their  great  success. 

Ibj  I&mssIm.— Our  correspondent  at 
Moscow  is  informed  that  his  queries  are  referred  to  the 
editor  who  is  best  qualified  to  answer,  and  he  will  reply 
by  letter.  Within  a  few  days  we  have  had  queries  from 
Japan,  New  South  Wales,  and  Russia.  Africa  sends  us 
quite  a  number  of  subscribers,  and  there  are  but  few 
countries  not  on  our  mail  books.  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
address  our  correspondents  as  Webster  (we  think  it  was), 
called  an  immense  mass  meeting  to  order — “Attention, 
the  Universe  '.—Advance  by  Nations.” 

Maaox’s  Seeal  Store. — If  Mr.  J.  Knox 
had  not  acquired  so  wide  a  reputation  as  a  successful 
grower  of  grapes,  strawberries,  etc.,  he  would  probably 
have  been  celebrated  as  a  seedsman.  While  carrying  on 
his  fruit  farm,  he  has  been  building  up  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  seed  and  implement  business  in  Pittsburgh.  This 
branch  of  his  business  now  passes  into  the  hands  of  his 
son,  Mr.  W.  W.  Knox,  who  has  heretofore  had  the  chief 
management  of  it.  Mr.  Knox  the  younger  has  abundant 
energy  and  enterprise  to  make  his  establishment  the 
leading  one  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghanies. 
He  will  keep  all  the  novelties  in  the  way  of  seeds  and 
implements,  as  well  as  the  standard  articles,  in  large  or 
small  quantities. 

IPost-otfBlce  EMrectory. — A  new  edition, 
containing  a  list  of  all  post-offices,  etc.,  useful  to  all  who 
have  much  correspondence,  is  advertised  in  this  paper. 

B'lesise  SjseMlk  of  St. — M’Bie  Agri« 

culturist  in  German  contains  the  same  illustra¬ 
tions  and  mainly  the  same  reading  matter  as  the  English 
edition.  It  has  a  large  circulation  among  the  Ger¬ 
man  population  of  the  West  and  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  made  more  acceptable  to  them  by  having  each 
month  contributions  from  the  Hon.  F.  Muench,  one 
of  the  most  experienced  agriculturists  in  Missouri,  in 
addition  to  what  is  given  in  our  English  edition.  Many 
who  take  the  English  edition  find  that  a  copy  of  the 
translation  for  the  use  of  their  German  workmen  is  a 
good  investment.  This  German  edition  is  of  great  value 
to  the  large  number  of  German  cultivators  living  in  our 
country,  and  especially  to  those  constantly  arriving.  AVill 
our  readers  please  speak  of  it  to  their  German  friends  ? 

A  Few  worth  of  books  pertaining 

to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  ofTfrom  50 acres  withontthc 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  the  acre  of  land  than  do  without  the  books. 
Several  good  books  are  announced  in  the  Advertising 
columns,  and  in  the  list  on  page  5.  The  Publishers’ 
premium  offers,  on  the  same  page,  open  a  way  to  get 
books  without  expense.  The  farmers  of  any  neighbor¬ 
hood  may  put  their  heads  together  and  raise  a  club  of 
subscribers,  receive  the  books,  and  hold  them  for  gener¬ 
al  use  by  all. 

BBejinirt  o4"  tlie  CoMiuniissiosaer  oi’ 
Agriculture.  —  General  Capron’s  report  of  the 
seventh  year’s  doings  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  one  calculated  to  secure  for  him  and  his  associates  the 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
whole  country.  His  deprecation  of  a  renewal  of  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  or  any  thing  like  it,  and  his 
appeal  to  Congress  for  means  to  prosecute  further  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  diseases  threatening  or  attacking  oitr 
farm  stock,  and  to  publish  the  report  made  by  Professor 
Gamgee  on  the  Texas  fever,  come  directly  home  to  our 
farmers.  We  arc  so  thoroughly  with  General  Capron  in 
his  desire  to  spread  reliable  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  diseases  of  farm  stock  before  the  public,  that  we 


earnestly  appeal  to  Congress,  assuring  our  Representa¬ 
tives  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  can  hardly 
make  more  useful  or  more  popular  appropriations. 

IF  mi  its. — “A  subscriber”  sends  us 
specimens  of  oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  grown  at  San  Augus¬ 
tin,  Fla.  We  do  not  know  “  Subscriber's  ”  name,  but 
the  fruit  was  very  fine,  and  we  thank  him  all  the  same. 

Massa.clansetts  EBosii'd.  ©F  Aii'B-I©Bai= 
t«re. — This  body  met  at  Amherst  the  second  week  in 
December,  and  devoted  three  days  to  lectures,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  on  agricultural  and  horticultural  topics.  Lec¬ 
tures  were  delivered  by  J.  F.  C.  Hyde  on  “Fruit  Culture,” 
by  Prof.  John  Gamgee,  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  by  Mr. 
X.  A.  Willard  on  Dairy  Farming,  and  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Loring 
on  Agricultural  Progress.  Discussions  were  held  upon 
“  Commercial  Fertilizers,”  “  IIow  to  Make  Farming 
Profitable,”  “  The  Art  of  Agriculture,”  “  The  Hay  Crop,” 
and  other  subjects.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  friends  of  improved  husbandry,  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  some  from  abroad.  Farmers  from 
the  neighborhood  flocked  to  the  meetings,  and  the  large 
hall  devoted  to  them  was  well  filled.  We  have  rarely  at¬ 
tended  a  more  enthusiastic  agricultural  meeting.  A 
large  class  of  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  are  wide 
awake  to  the  interests  of  their  calling.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  meetings  were  good,  and  the  hospitalities 
of  the  citizens  were  liberally  bestowed.  Full  reports 
of  these  meetings  are  given,  not  only  in  the  papers,  but 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  Secretary  Flint.  The  example 
of  the  Board  in  holding  their  sessions  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  farming  district,  and  thus  commanding  a  full  house, 
is  worthy  of  imitation.  These  discussions  and  lectures 
cannot  fail  to  quicken  the  minds  and  improve  the  farm 
practice  of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  them. 

Tlie  CnriBeli  llMivcjrsifly. — The  open¬ 
ing  of  this  institution  occurring  just  at  the  time  of  the 
numerous  fairs,  we  were  unable  to  be  present.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  from  those  capable  of  judging,  that,  for  so 
large  and  new  an  organization,  it  is  working  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  faculty,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  are  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  for  their  work,  and  the  students  are  said 
to  be  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  body  of 
young  men.  Munificently  endowed  by  Mr.  Cornell  and 
tlie  State,  this  University  ought  to  realize  all  that  its 
founder  intends  it  should,  and  all  that  its  friends  hope. 

Inasect  ExSiiiS’JiIwliei*  is  the  quaint  title 
of  a  lecture  given  by  Joseph  Treat  before  the  people  of 
Vineland,  and  which  he  has  printed  for  distribution.  It 
brings  together  the  various  modes  that  are  in  use  for  de¬ 
stroying  insects.  Whether  we  should  be  the  gainers  by 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  useful  and  injurious  in¬ 
sects  is  a  matter  upon  which  all  are  not  agreed. 

“  EsarSla  Closets  ;  and  how  to  make  and 
use  them,”  is  a  little  12mo  volume,  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  War¬ 
ing,  Jr.,  published  by  the  Tribune  Association.  Very 
good,  very  useful,  well  worth  its  cost— 25  cents— but  un¬ 
satisfactorily  brief.  Our  own  faith  in  dry  earth  is  in¬ 
creasing  month  by  month.  It  is  a  wonderful  and  inex¬ 
pensive  article,  the  best  disinfectant, deodorizer,  and  puri¬ 
fier  known  wherever  it  can  be  applied.  Col.  Waring 
gives  accurate  drawings  of  earth  closets,  chamber  com¬ 
modes,  etc.,  from  which  others  may  be  constructed. 
Sent  by  mail  from  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Am  BIx jM-riMtemtal  Eiarm. — Some  one 
writes  to  us  to  offer,  for  a  consideration,  his  farm  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes  to  “  carry  out  the  views  given  in 
the  Agriculturist ,  and  report  the  results.”  Wo  allude  to 
this  matter,  as  there  may  be  others  who  think  our  teach¬ 
ings  are  merely  abstract  views,  which  yet  need  to  be  ver¬ 
ified  by  practice.  We  believe  there  is  no  paper  that 
“smells  of  the  soil”  more  distinctly  than  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  while  as  to  farms,  there  are  three  managed  by 
different  editors  of  the  paper,  and  instead  of  our  need¬ 
ing  a  place  to  carry  out  the  views  given  in  the  paper, 
our  “views”  are  the  result  of  actual  experience. 

IBasket  Faill  and  running  over,  and  many 
items  intended  for  this  month  are  left  out  until  the  next. 

A'cw  Aorlc  State  Toailltry  Society. 

—The  Poultry  breeders  and  fanciers  who  met  at  the  last 
Fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  then 
and  there  associated  themselves  under  the  title  above 
given.  The  “Annual  meeting”  has  just  been  held, 
officers  elected,  and  an  exhibition  of  poultry  provided 
for,  which  is  to  take  place  late  in  the  winter  or  early  in 
the  spring,  ill  New  York  City.  G.  II.  Warner,  New 
York  Mills,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  is  President,  and 
Daniel  B.  Oavit,  New  York  City,  is  Correa.  Secretary. 
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The  European  Eareli. — At  the  Kane 
Co.,  Ill.,  Fair,  a  European  Larch  tree  was  exhibited  from, 
the  Larch  forest  of  D.  C.  Scofield,  Elgin,  Ill.,  of  thirty 
feet  in  hight  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  or 
collar,  which  tree  was  imported  from  Scotland  eleven 
years  before,  a  plant  the  size  of  a  goose  quill.  This  tree 
was  by  no  means  the  largest  of  the  thousands  growing  in 
the  above-mentioned  forest,  but  is  a  demonstrative  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  larch,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  varieties  of  timber. 

Tree  Earned.-1'  C.  W.  H.,”  Bacon  Hill, 
N.  Y.  The  leaf  is  that  of  the  Tulip  Tree,  also  called 
Whitewood,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  Poplar.  It 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  ornamental  trees.  The  leaf 
sent  is  much  larger  than  the  usual  size,  being  a  foot 
across,  and  is  probably  from  a  young  plant. 

66  TEae  IMseases  of  tlae  Wine,  how  to 
prevent  and  how  to  cure  them.”  By  J.  A.  Schmidt,  New 
York.  The  researches  of  Pasteur  upon  the  various  ail¬ 
ments  of  wines  have  attracted  much  attention  abroad. 
For  the  benefit  of  American  wine  makers  these  have 
*  been  embodied  by  Mr.  Schmidt  in  a  small  volume  of  47 
pages,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  of  the  micro¬ 
scopic  characters  of  diseased  wines.  A  small  edition  was 
issued  to  supply  subscribers,  and  the  few  remaining 
copies  are  offered  at  $2  each. 

Canicei’  Nonsense, — Under  the  head  of 
“Agricultural,”  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune  publishes  the 
following :  “  Cancer  Cured—  J.  W.  James,  Deerfield 
Centre,  N.  H.  1  My  wife  had  a  cancer  three  inches  in 
diameter  drawn  out  by  the  use  of  a  plaster  made  of  wood 
sorrel.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  for  we  did  it  our¬ 
selves,  and  several  other  cases  have  succeeded  in  the 
same  way.’  ”  What  there  is  “  agricultural”  about  that  we 
fail  to  see.  We  wonder  what  became  of  that  “  cancer” 
when  it  was  drawn  out.  Did  it  crawl  off,  crab-fashion? 
What  an  awful  hole  it  must  have  left  1  Why  cannot  the 
Tribune  confine  its  quackery  to  its  advertising  columns, 
and  not  give  an  editorial  endorsement  to  such  stuff. 

M©oi»»§»igms.  —  Unbeliever,  Burgettstown, 
Pa.,  asks  :  “  Do  you  believe,  as  many  do,  in  the  ‘signs  of 
the  moon’,  in  regard  to  sowing,  planting,  etc.  ?”— Of 
course  we  do,  in  our  way.  We  believe  if  carrots  are 
sown  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  thattheymust  be  hoed  and 
weeded  very  thoroughly  in  order  to  get  a  full  crop.  If 
pork  killed  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  “  shrinks  in  the 
pot,”  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  pig  wasn’t  properly  fed. 
We  have  known  many  a  crop  to  fail  when  the  signs  of 
the  moon  were  not  observed.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
signs — if  you  don’t  believe  it,  ask  Barnum. 

Pcai'si  B>©  snot  IScsnir, — “A  L.  B.,”  Mon¬ 
roe,  Mich.,  wishes  to  know  why  young  pear  trees,  which 
blossom  abundantly  in  spring,  bear  only  four  or  five  years. 
Merely  blossoming,  that  is,  the  opening  of  the  flower,  is 
not  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  fruit.  The  pistil 
must  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen,  and  if  a  cold,  wet  spell 
occurs  at  the  time  when  the  pollen  is  ready  to  do  its 
office,  fertilization  is  apt  to  fail.  Then,  again,  many 
flowers  are  incapable  of  self  fertilization,  but  must  re¬ 
ceive  pollen  from  another  blossom  of  the  same  tree,  or 
from  one  of  a  different  tree.  How  far  this  is  the  case 
with  the  pear  is  not  established,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
with  this  and  other  fruit  trees,  bees  and  other  insects  ma¬ 
terially  assist  in  the  important  work  of  fertilization, 
by  carrying  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another. 

Tlio  fStfarlc  Apple.— A.  H.  Gaston,  Hour}-, 
Ill.,  sends  us  specimens  of  this  apple,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  of  great  value.  Mr.  G.  says  if  he  were  to  plant 
1,000  trees,  700  of  them  would  be  of  the  Stark.  The 
fruit  is  large,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  good 
market  variety.  While  Mr.  G.  sets  forth  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  fruit  at  length,  he  frankly  admits  that  “  in 
point  of  flavor  it  is  not  first-rate,  but  it  is  as  good  as  we 
can  expect.”  We  learn  from  other  sources  that  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  reliable  and  profitable  market  variety,  and 
our  Eastern  orchardists  would  do  well  to  look  after  it. 

MorS Bn-mlflusB-sil  Journals, — The  new 

year  brings  some  changes  among  our  horticultural  con¬ 
temporaries.  Years  ago,  Hovey’s  Magazine  was  the  only 
journal  of  the  kind,  and  in  its  earlier  days  showed  more 
of  vigor  than  latterly.  Mr.  Ilovey  has  been  absorbed  in 
too  many  other  enterprises  to  give  it  that  attention  it 
needed,  and  quotations  from  foreign  journals  filled  a 
large  share  of  its  pages.  The  Horticulturist  appeared 
some  years  later,  and  was  most  charmingly  edited  by  the 
late  A.  J.  Downing.  It  has  passed  through  many  hands 
since.  The  Gardener’s  Monthly  came  next  in  order, 
gdlfed  by  Thomas  Meehan,  one  of  the  most  original 


thinkers  and  careful  observers  of  our  day.  Last  on 
the  list  came  the  American  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  edited  at  all. 
We  learn  by  a  “Notice  Extraordinary  !”  of  a  “  Grand 
Horticultural  Consolidation.”  Hovey’s  Magazine  and 
the  American  Journal  of  Horticulture  are  to  ex¬ 
pire  in  each  other’s  arms,  to  reappear  as  Tilton's 
Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Floral  Magazine,  which 
is  a  very  sensible  thing  to  do.  There  ought  to  be  talent 
enough  at  and  around  the  “Hub”  to  give  us  something 
better  in  the  way  of  a  journal  than  we  have  yet  had  from 
there.  The  Horticulturist  changes  hands.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  has  probably  found  that  he  could  not  attend  to  his 
profession  and  manage  a  journal  too,  and  has  disposed  of 
the  Horticulturist  to  H.  T.  Williams,  who  will,  no  doubt, 
infuse  fresh  life  into  it.  We  wish  these  new  enterprises 
much  success,  which  they  can  only  attain  by  giving  the 
horticultural  public  better  journals  than  either  Hovey’s, 
the  Horticulturist,  or  the  American  Journal  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  has  been  of  late.  As  to  the  Gardener’s  Monthly, 
we  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  as  good  as  it  has  been. 

Tntmam  «®m  Illiastrartloiis.—  Putnam’s 
Magazine  for  October  has  an  appreciative  notice  of 
Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens,  in  which  it  speaks  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations  as  “  exceptionally  good,”  and  supposes  that 
they  must  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Isaac  Sprague,  an  artist 
who  lives  near  Boston.  It  says:  “If  they  prove  to  be 
by  another  than  Mr.  Sprague,  we  shall  then  be  gratified 
with  the  information  that  we  have  two  first-rate  bo¬ 
tanical  draughtsmen,  when  we  thought  ourselves  happy 
in  only  one.”  We  think  it  a  high  compliment  to  the  il¬ 
lustrations  to  have  them  taken  for  Mr.  Sprague’s  work, 
but  the  reviewer  has  much  to  learn  about  draughtsmen 
and  engravers.  The  illustrations  which  he  thinks  are  so 
good  that  the  name  of  draughtsman  and  engraver  should 
be  published,  were  drawn  by  four  different  artists,  and 
engraved  by  six  different  engravers.  All  the  work  was 
done  in  our  own  establishment.  Boston  is  a  clever 
place  but  it  does  not  contain  all  the  talent  in  that  line. 

Pine  Leaves.—1 These,  called  “pine  straw” 
and  “  pine  needles,”  are  used  at  the  South  as  a  mulch 
and  for  bedding  animals.  Who  can  tell  about  their 
value  as  a  manure,  and  how  to  make  them  available  ? 

Cut  Early,  for  when  properly  kept 

through  the  winter  they  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
spring  than  those  cut  just  before  the  time  to  set  them. 
Vigorous  shoots,  which  are  the  best  for  cions,  often  do 
not  become  so  thoroughly  ripened  that  their  vitality  is 
not  more  or  less  impaired  by  long-continued  cold  weather. 
Small  quantities  of  cions  are  best  kept  in  sawdust.  J.  J. 
Thomas  gives  a  very  good  method  of  preserving  large 
quantities.  They  are  placed  in  a  box,  which  should  he 
about  two-thirds  filled ;  slats  are  then  nailed  across  the 
box  on  the  inside,  to  hold  the  cions  down  when  it  is  in¬ 
verted.  The  box  is  then  buried  upside  down  below  the 
reach  of  frost  in  a  place  where  water  will  not  stand. 

Sltcep  and  Tlatmtalm, — “Contributor,” 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  writes  in  reference  to  an  item  in  the 
October  Agriculturist:  “If  your  northern  Plantain  is 
anything  like  our  narrow-leaved  Tennessee  Plantain,  and 
if  your  sheep  have  the  same  preferences  as  our  Southern 
sheep,  your  correspondent  will  find  that  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  will  do  more  in  one  day  in  eradicating  the  pest 
than  a  dozen  hand  weeders  could  do  in  a  week.  With  us 
it  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  sheep,  and  as  they  crop  very 
close,  two  years  of  occasional  grazing  will  get  rid  of  it 
effectually.  Indeed,  in  our  State,  where  our  meadows  and 
lawns  are  infested  with  numberless  varieties  of  weeds, 
wo  find  that  sheep  and  goats  are  worth  their  keep  for  no 
other  purpose  than  as  scavengers.  Aside  from  their  value 
as  mutton  and  the  product  of  their  wool,  we  can  well  afford 
to  feed  a  large  flock  for  two  months  in  the  winter,  (which 
is  all  that  is  ever  required  in  our  climate,)  in  order  to 
have  their  services  as  scavengers.  There  is  no  weed  or 
‘  noxious  plant’  grown  in  our  latitude  which  the  sheep 
and  goat  will  not  eradicate,  except  the  ‘  wild  sage,’  and 
the  ‘  old  field  broom  sedge.'  ” — The  trouble  complained 
of  was  the  Broad-leaved  Plantain,  Planiago  major  ;  the 
one  to  which  “Contributor”  refers  is  the  Rib-wort  Plant¬ 
ain,  or  Rib-grass,  Plantago  lanceolala ,  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  as  pasturage.  We  quite  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  utility  of  sheep,  but  their  services  are  not 
always  available  in  ornamental  grounds. 

Tine  Scuppernong;  Grape;  its  History 
and  mode  of  cultivation,  with  a  short  treatise  on  the 
manufacture  of  wine  from  it.  By  J.  Van  Buren,  of  Clarks¬ 
ville,  Ga.  The  above  is  the  title  of  a  neat  pamphlet  of 
52  pages  devoted  to  the  Scuppernong,  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  pages  in  Nov.  last.  Of  course  it  can  be  of 
use  only  to  our  Southerij  readers,  and  such  will  find  full 


directions  for  the  planting,  treatment,  etc.,  of  this  pecu¬ 
liarly  Southern  grape,  and  have  some  political  reflections 
of  the  author  besides.  Price  of  the  work  not  given. 

Tree  Peddlers. — “T  M.,”  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
writes :  “It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  if  you  would  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  importance  of  not 
patronizing  the  men  who  are  going  about  canvassing  fot 
fruit  trees.  I  have  bought  several  times,  and  the  trees  arc 
now  beginning  to  bear,  but  out  of  fifty  different  varieties 
that  I  purchased,  not  one  is  true  to  name.  In  fact,  they  are 
all  of  one  kind  of  apple,  small  and  sour.  I  hear  this 
complaint  all  over  this  section.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
who  want  trees  should  go  to  some  reliable  nurseryman, 
and  state  to  him  what  we  want.  One  of  my  neighbors 
bought  300  apple  trees  and  150  pear  trees ;  they  were  to  be 
of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  and  the  apples  turned  out  to 
be  crab  apples,  and  the  pears  at  present  it  is  hard  to  name 
for  there  Is  scarcely  any  taste  to  the  fruit,  and  it  is  very 
small.  Yon  can  do  a  great  amount  of  good  by  writing 
an  article,  and  urging  upon  your  readers  the  importance 
of  avoiding  such  scamps  as  these  tree  agents  are.” 
If  friend  “T.  M.”  had  read  the  Agriculturist  for  many 
years  he  would  have  seen  frequent  warnings  against  tree 
peddlers,  and  the  advice  to  order  directly  of  the  nurs¬ 
eries.  As  a  class,  the  tree  peddlers  are  a  had  lot.  They 
get  orders  and  fill  them  with  what  they  can  pick  up.  In 
condemning  all  who  travel  and  solicit  orders  for  trees, 
some  very  worthy  people  will  be  included.  Some  of  the 
best  nurseries  have  travelling  agents,  who  will  fill  orders 
faithfully ;  but  these  are  not  of  the  class  to  which  our 
correspondent  alludes.  It  is  always  the  safest  to  order 
direct,  and  never  safe  to  order  of  a  stranger  unless  he 
can  give  satisfactory  proof  that  he  is  a  duly  authorize/, 
agent  of  some  nursery  of  good  reputation. 

Trice  of  Farming  SLantls. — “  J.  K.  S.” 
“I  notice  that  farms  are  sold  in  the  Carolinas  for  five 
dollars  an  acre,  and  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  for  two 
hundred  and  upwards.  What  makes  the  difference,  and 
how  can  we  make  the  cheap  lands  in  tills  vicinity  worth 
two  hundred  Lands  are  worth,  for  cultivation,  any 
sum  that  they  will  pay  the  interest  on.  The  Carolina  lands 
do  not  now  pay  the  interest  on  five  dollars,  and  the  Lan¬ 
caster  County  farms  do  pay  the  interest  on  $200  per  acre. 
The  difference  is  not  altogether  owing  to  quality  of  soil. 
Good  neighborhood,  security  for  property,  health¬ 
ful  climate,  facility  for  getting  manures  and  for  mar¬ 
keting  farm  products,  all  affect  the  price  of  land.  In 
the  South,  land  is  plenty,  and  the  workers  witli  capital 
few.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  workers  are  many,  and  they 
all  want  land.  Of  course,  the  price  goes  up.  Bring  in 
more  workers  who  have  capital,  and  improve  your  culti¬ 
vation,  and  the  price  of  land  will  increase.  A  very  in¬ 
teresting  problem  for  the  farmer  to  solve  is — how  to  maka 
an  acre  of  average  land  pay  the  interest  on  $200. 

Field  Teas. — “A  Subscriber”  inquires  for 
“the  name  of  the  field  peas  raised  in  Canada  for  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs.”— The  varieties  for  field  culture  are  not  so  nu¬ 
merous  as  those  grown  in  gardens.  We  presnnie  you  can 
get  them  of  any  wholesale  seedsman  by  ordering  Canada 
field  peas.  The  principal  sorts  are  the  gray  and  the 
white,  and  the  best  kinds  for  splitting  are  the  “  Pearl” 
and  the  “  Suffolk.” 

Tumipkin  Seeds. — “  J.  R.  S.,”  of  Perry- 
ville,  Pa.,  wishes  to  know  if  pumpkin  seeds  are  good  for 
beef  cattle.  What  effects  might  be  expected  from  an  ex¬ 
clusive  diet  of  these  seeds  we  do  not  know,  but  fed  with 
the  pumpkins  they  would  certainly  do  little  harm.  The 
seeds  of  pumpkins  and  similar  plants,  when  eaten,  pro¬ 
duce  an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  and  check  the  se¬ 
cretion  of  milk  in  cows,  and  it  may  also  he  better  not  to 
feed  the  seeds  to  fattening  animals  for  the  same  reason. 

WSaite  suit  Else  Soaitfli. — “  N.  D.,” 

Shelburne,  Vt. — “  I  have  been  thinking  of  purchasing  a 
farm  in  the  Carolinas.  Can  you  tell  me  if  a  white  man 
can  endure  labor  in  that  climate  ’’’—Many  parts  of  the 
Carolinas  are  as  favorable  to  the  health  of  white  men  as 
the  North.  The  river  bottoms  and  rice  swamps  are  un¬ 
healthy,  even  for  negroes.  On  the  uplands,  in  cleared 
districts,  the  Northern  man  endures  the  sun  very  well.  A 
Southern  planter,  forced  to  work  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  says:  “I  worked  hard,  took  the  weather  as  it 
came,  plowed,  and  hoed  corn  and  cotton  beneath  the  hot 
suns  of  June  and  July,  pulled  fodder,  and  yet  my  health 
has  been  unusually  good,  better  than  for  many  years  that 
were  passed  in  sedentary  occupations.  Many  persons 
told  mo  I  could  not  stand  the  hot  suns.  I  have  stood 
them  very  well,  and  I  believe  a  great  many  others  could 
do  the  same,  if  they  had  the  will.”  Many  more  white 
men  are  killed  in  the  South,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  by  their 
vices  than  by  the  climate.  Germans  and  Irishmen  are 
found  as  laborers  in  all  the  Gulf  States,  doing  quite  well, 
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Hen  Criia.no. — “  E.  C.  L.,”  Williaiusville, 
(where  ?),  gives  the  following  method  of  preparing  and 
using  hen  manure:  “ During  the  fall  and  winter,  every 
few  days,  a  few  shovelfulls  of  dry  muck  were  spread 
over  the  droppings  beneath  the  roosts,  which  were  made 
’oitli  floors  for  the  purpose.  It  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
he  house  sweet  and  odorless.  In  the  spring  I  had  a  good 
file  of  home-made  guano.  By  shoveling  it  over  several 
limes  it  was  finely  pulverized,  and  no  more  unpleasant 
lo  handle  than  dry  earth.  I  used  it  upon  a  late  piece  of 
torn,  dropping  a  handful  in  each  hill.  It  soon  caught  up 
With  corn  planted  ten  days  earlier,  ripened  full  as  early, 
and  yielded  better.  It  seemed  to  grow  so  fast  that  the 
cutworm  could  make  no  impression  upon  it.” — The 
manure  of  fowls  is  the  most  valuable  made  upon  the' 
farm,  and  the  example  of  our  correspondent  is  worthy 
of  general  imitation.  If  the  fowls  are  left  to  roost  upon 
the  trees,  or  on  the  carts  and  wagons,  this  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  wasted.  Nothing  pays  better  than  agood  roost¬ 
ing  place.  Five  minutes  spent  every  day  in  it,  with 
muck,  shovel  and  broom,  will  he  repaid  in  several  dollars’ 
worth  of  excellent  manure  at  the  close  of  the  winter. 


How  to  Use  Scsa-weetls. — “L.  P.,” 
Westport,  Ct.,  writes:  “  I  have  a  beach  within  a  mile  of 
my  barn-yard.  Will  it  pay  to  cart  sea-weed  that  distance, 
and  what  is  the  best  method  of  making  manure  from 
it  ?”—  There  are  several  varieties  of  these  weeds  thrown 
upon  our  shores,  some  much  more  valuable  for  manure 
than  others.  The  rock-weed,  kelp,  and  others,  which  are 
alg:e  or  sea-weeds  proper,  are  much  more  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  than  the  eel-grass,  which  is  not  a  true  sea-weed, 
though  this  is  very  largely  used.  Farmers  not  unfre- 
quently  cart  them  five  or  six  miles  back  from  the  shore, 
and  find  it  to  pay,  especially  if  taken  as  return  loads.  A 
man  -who  has  access  to  a  bcacli  where  this  material 
comes  ashore  in  unlimited  quantities  can  make  his  farm 
ns  rich  as  he  pleases.  It  is  good  carted  into  the  yards 
and  sties  as  an  absorbent.  The  dried  eel-grass  makes 
very  good  bedding  for  cattle.  The  other  varieties  are 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  top-dressing  meadows, 
and  with  excellent  results,  and  are  worth  about  as  much 
as  yard  manure.  They  are,  besides,  much  used  in 
making  compost  heaps,  with  Surface  soil,  or  peat.  The 
winter  is  a  very  favorable  time  for  gathering  sea-weeds, 
as  the  heavy  storms  always  tear  up  large  quantities,  and 
wash  them  ashore.  The  heaps  need  watching,  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  loads  are  frequently  within  reach  to-day,  and 
are  gone  to-morrow.  This  marine  vegetation  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  for  potatoes  and  turnips. 

Carrots  for  Morses. — “L.  D.,”  Boston 
Corners.  “  I  see  these  roots  often  recommended  for  horses. 
How  should  they  be  fed  1 They  arc  one  of  the  best  kinds 
of  feed  for  horses,  and  should  be  fed  about  two  to  four 
quarts  a  day,  in  connection  with  other  feed  ;  more  will  do 
no  harm,  as  hay,  oats,  or  corn  meal.  Wash  the  roots, 
and  run  them  through  a  root  cutter,  or  in  the  absence 
of  a  machine,  slice  or  mash  them  in  some  other  way. 

Feetling1  Msirag’el  Wurzels. — “  M.  O.,” 
Orange  County. — “I  fed  this  article  to  milch  cows  last 
winter,  and  it  caused  the  scours.  Is  there  any  way  to 
avoid  this  ’’’—These  roots  undergo  a  curing  process  after 
they  are  stored,  and  we  have  found  it  best  to  use  them  in 
the  latter  part  of  winter  and  spring.  If  they  loosen  the 
bowels,  feed  in  smaller  quantities.  They  should  always 
be  used  in  connection  with  some  dry  food. 

Buckwheat  for  Mildi  Cows.  — 

“M.W.  P.,”  Canada.  “What  do  you  think  of  buck¬ 
wheat  for  cows,  and  would  you  feed  it  dry,  or  wet  it  up 
with  cut  hay  or  straw?” — Buckwheat  is  excellent  prov¬ 
ender  for  all  cattle  and  swine.  It  is  more  commonly 
ground  up  with  corn  and  oats,  and  the  meal  fed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cut  hay  or  straw. 

Value  of  Straw  for  Feed. — “F.  W.” 

“  What  ’s  the  relative  value  of  the  straw  of  the  several 
kinds  of  grain  Rye  is  generally  considered  of  the 
least  value  for  feed,  but  best  for  bedding.  If  cut  a  little 
green,  all  the  different  kinds  of  straw  have  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  are  advantageously  used,  together  with  meal. 

Scrap-Calce.  —  “A.  G.  F.,”  Milton,  Pa. 

“  Can  you  tell  the  price  of  scrap-cake,  which  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  good  feed  for  hens  in  winter?” — Pork-scrap 
can  be  had  at  the  agricult— al  warehouses  at  about  3!4 
cents  a  pound,  in  small  quantities  ;  of  the  packers  and 
tallow  chandlers,  at  2 "4  to  3  cents  per  pound,  in  large 
quantities.  Beef-scrap  is  about  y2  cent  per  pound  less. 

Poultry  Items.  —  How  to  Tlake 
Hens  Lay.— “S.  R.  W.”  asks  for  the  best  way  of  ■ 
making  hens  lay' that  wish  to  set.  Our  way  is  to  confine 


them  in  a  light  coop  in  the  yard  among  other  fowls  ;  give 
water,  but  very  little  food,  for  three  days  or  more,  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  after  this  feed  abundantly,  giving 
pork-scraps  or  other  rich  food  with  grain. 

SSow  Many  Chicks  for  One  Hen.— In  win¬ 
ter,  set  nine  eggs;  in  spring,  thirteen ;  in  summer,  fif¬ 
teen,  under  the  same  hen.  She  will  give,  if  well  cooped, 
two-thirds  the  number,  with  good  protection,  and  after 
the  first  of  June,  if  the  coops  are  brought  under  a  dry 
shed  during  cold  storms,  the  chicks  of  most  varieties  of 
fowls  will  not  suffer  if  a  hen  hatches  as  many  eggs  as 
she  can  cover. 

Stray  Grains  for  Chickens.— Under  this  title 
the  Gardener’s  Magazine  (English),  gives  the  following 
sensible  hints :  “  Feed  your  poultry  on  raw  onions 

chopped  fine,  mixed  with  other  food,  about  twice  a  week. 
It  is  better  than  a  dozen  cures  for  chicken  cholera.  Fowls 
exposed  to  dampness  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  catarrh, 
which  will  run  to  roup,  if  not  attended  to.  Red  pepper 
mixed  with  soft  feed,  fed  several  times  a  week,  will  re¬ 
move  the  cold.  Pulverized  charcoal,  given  occasionally, 
is  a  preventive  of  putrid  affections,  to  which  fowls  are 
very  subject.  Setting-heris  can  be  cured  by  putting  water 
in  a  vessel  to  the  depth  of  one  inch,  putting  the  hen  into 
it,  and  covering  the  top  of  the  Vessel  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  vessel  should  be  deep  enough  to  allow 
the  fowl  to  stand  up.  This  is  the  best  remedy  I  have 
ever  tried.  Pulverized  chalk  administered  with  soft  feed 
will  cure  diarrhoea.  This  disorder  is  caused  by  want  of 
variety  in  the  food,  or  by  too  much  green  food.  Garlic 
feed  once  or  twice  a  week  is  excellent  for  colds.” 

IBsiIsiaag1  IPonltry  flbr  Marlcet.— 

“  E.  F.  V.,”  Arch  St.,  asks:  “Where  can  I  find  some  one 
who  is  engaged  in  raising  poultry  for  the  market  ?  I  in¬ 
tend  going  into  the  business.” — Poultry  raising  is  a 
branch  of  business  usually  followed  on  the  farm,  and  you 
can  hardly  go  amiss  of  good  poultry  men  in  any  fanning 
district.  It  is  seldom  pursued  as  a  distinct  business,  and 
when  attempted  has  generally  failed,  mainly,  we  think, 
through  too  close  crowding.  A  thousand  hens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  geese,  ought  to  have  at  least  twenty  acres  of 
land,  partly  covered  with  wood  and  brush.  Ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys,  are  very  extensively  raised  about  Narragan- 
settBay,  in  E.  I.,  and  it  would  pay  a  man  who  wishes 
to  raise  water  fowl  to  visit  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton, 
in  that  State,  to  learn  how  it  is  done. 

Maxed.  Stock  ina  IPasliires. — “  E.  D.  S,” 

Putnam  Co.  "Is  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  different  kinds 
of  stock  in  the  same  pasture?" — John  Johnston  says: 

“  Sheep  do  well  among  cattle,  but  cattle  do  badly  among 
sheep.”  Unless  pastures  are  very  large,  and  the  feed 
very  abundant,  it  is  better  to  keep  them  separate.  Sheep 
gnaw  the  grass  very  closely,  and  their  fresh  droppings  are 
so  offensive  to  cattle  that  they  will  not  feed  near  them. 
Besides,  sheep  are  very  liable  to  get  injured  by  horned 
cattle.  If  the  high  grounds  at  a  distance  from  the  house 
are  selected  for  the  sheep,  they  will  keep  the  pasture 
constantly  improving  without  other  manure.  The  pas¬ 
tures  nearer  the  barn  arc  much  more  convenient  for  the 
cows.  Sheep  and  horses  do  better  together.  Both  are 
close  feeders,  and  there  is  much  less  danger  of  the  sheep 
getting  harm.  It  is  well  to  have  a  rotation  of  stock  as 
well  as  of  crops.  The  pastures  fed  one  season  by  cattle 
may,  with  advantage,  be  fed  the  next  by  sheep. 

Blow  to  Start  a.  Farmers’  FBailb. — 

“  G.  L.  C.,”  Dennis,  Mass. — “Can  you  tell  us  how  to 
start  and  manage  a  Farmers’  Club  ?”— This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  ought  to  go  of  itself  in  any  farming  com¬ 
munity.  Call  a  meeting  without  delay.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  constitution  or  any  officers  but  a  chairman, 
who  may  be  provided  for  in  alphabetical  order  of  the 
names.  Propose  a  subject,  invite  in  the  neighbors,  and 
let  each  man  have  his  five  or  ten  minutes’  talk  upon  it. 

It  will  be  found  very  profitable  to  compare  notes.  Ifmen 
from  other  callings  will  come  in  and  give  their  outside 
views  of  farming  operations,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

Strai jail  vs.  I.sirg’e  Farms. — “  R.  D.,” 
nackettstown,  N.  J.,  asks :  “What  is  your  objection  to 
farming  on  a  large  scale,  say  400  to  500  acres  ?”— None 
whatever,  if  the  man  has  capital,  and  skill  enough  to 
work  that  number  of  acres  thoroughly.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  man  who  has  much  land  will  not  spend 
money  enough  upon  it  to  make  it  pay  as  well  as  the  small 
farmer  would.  There  are  some  advantages  in  the  large 
farm.  It  requires  less  capital  per  acre  for  buildings, 
stock,  tools,  and  oversight.  The  system  of  small  farms 
is  probably  the  best  for  society.  It  brings  families  closer 
together,  distributes  wealth  more  equally,  and  favors 
social  intercourse.  With  farms  occupying  a  mile  square, 
public  schools  ar.e  almost  impracticable,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  sustain  churches,  lyceums,  and  libraries.  The  highest 
state  of  social  cultivation  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
plantation  system,  or  with  ’  enormously  large  farms.  | 


A.  Farm  in  California. — In 

a  recent  conversation  with  a  farmer  from  California,  he 
spoke  of  his  1,200  acres  as  a  small  farm,  and  his  200  acres 
of  wheat  as  a  small  affair.  Some  of  his  neighbors  had 
5,000  acres  of  wheat,  and  the  yield  was  from  20  to  40  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  The  highest  yield  he  had  known  was  S3 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fencing  of  land  was  getting  so 
common  that  cattle  could  not  be  kept  as  profitably  as 
formerly,  and  he  had  come  East  to  invest  in  Co.tswold 
sheep.  To  an  Eastern  man,  the  terms  small  and  great 
have  a  very  indefinite  application  in  that  country. 

S'otato  BBalSs. — “W.  H.  S.,”  Wilmington, 
Mo.  Potatoes  from  the  balls  or  seed  proper  may  or  may 
not  be  better  than  the  potato  producing  the  balls.  The 
seeds  are  washed  out  of  the  balls  and  saved  just  like  to¬ 
mato  and  similar  seed,  and  carefully  sown  in  good  soil  in 
the  spring.  It  takes  several  years’  cultivation  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  ascertain  whether  the  seedling  is  valuable  or  not. 
The  process  is  resorted  to  only  by  those  who  wish  to  ex¬ 
periment  in  raising  new  varieties. 

Asplialt  on-  (Concrete  JFIeoriiag-. — 

The  Gardener’s  Magazine,  (English,  Shirley  Hibberd’s), 
has  the  following :  “  Three  parts  coal-ashes  (those  from 
the  blacksmith’s  forge  to  be  preferred)  and  two  parts 
gas-lime  from  gas-works,  to  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
then  made  into  a  mortar  with  gas-tar.  If  the  gas-tar 
come  from  gas-works  where  the  ammoniacal  liquor  is  not 
separated,  it  will  be  sufficiently  mixed  for  the  purpose; 
but  if  the  latter  be  separated,  and  the  tar  bo  thick,  it 
will  set  quicker  if  about  one-fourth  part  of  water  be 
mixed  thoroughly  with  the  tar  when  used.  For  the  floors 
of  cow-sheds,  this  should  be  laid  about  three  inches  thick 
in  one  layer,  on  an  even  surface  of  gravel,  or  stone  broken 
very  small  with  a  sprinkling  of  gravel  over,  and  rolled 
down.  The  mortar  may  be  laid  on  with  a  common  shovel, 
and  merely  patted  down  flat.  In  dry,  warm  weather,  if 
the  mortar  has  been  carefully  made,  the  floor  will  set 
firm  in  a  few  days.  For  any  ordinary  outhouse,  half  the 
thickness  will  make  a  permanent  floor.” 

Movr  to  M silcc  Eganls  EboirsalMc.— 

Almost  every  one  notices  a  difference  in  the  rails  used 
for  fencing  material.  Timber  left  with  the  bark  on  rots 
very  much  quicker  than  that  which  is  split  and  seasoned. 
Some  rails  last  but  three  or  four  years,  and  others  are 
good  for  fifteen  or  twenty.  There  is  a  difference,  of 
course,  in  the  woods  used  for  this  purpose.  Birch  poles 
are  sometimes  worthless  after  a  year’s  use,  and  chestnut 
is  very  durable.  Experiments  show  that  rails  cut  and 
split  soon  after  midsummer  last  much  longer  than  those 
prepared  in  winter.  But  summer  is  usually  fully  occupied 
with  tillage  and  harvest,  and  ofnecessity  fencing  material 
must  be  prepared  at  a  time  of  more  leisure.  If  cut.  early 
in  the  winter,  (and  none  should  he  cut  late)  have  the  logs 
split  immediately,  and  the  rails  piled  where  the  sun  and 
wind  can  have  free  access  to  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
draw  them  to  where  they  are  to  he  used,  as  the  ground 
is  now  frozen.  Peel  poles*  too  small  for  splitting. 

Ciitaiisg1  SS«>©|»  Foies.  —  “  T.  R.  M.,” 
nopkinton,  R.  I. — “  I  have  a  large  tract  of  thrifty  woods, 
principally  oak  and  hickory,  and  wish  to  know  if  it  will 
be  damaged  by  thinning,  and  if  there  is  any  market  for 
hoop  poles.” — Alargc  partof  the  young  trees  that  start  in 
a  piece  of  cleared  land  die,  and  only  the  fittest  survive. 

If  a  portion  are  cut  for  poles,  the  remainder  will  grow 
more  rapidly,  and  the  timber  will  be  of  better  quality. 
The  poles  are  in  demand-in  all  our  large  cities  for  hooping 
casks,  strapping  boxes,  and  similar  uses,  and  they  will 
sometimes  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  an  acre  of  land. 

- - - -a  ©  »- - -  - 

Compressing1  the  Soil. 


All  facts  in  regard  to  soils  should  he  familiar 
to  the  farmer,  even  if  they  have  no  apparent 
bearing  on  practical  agriculture.  We  may  not 
fully  understand  why  a  soil  that  has  been 
stirred  will  settle  into  a  smaller  space  than  it 
occupied  before  it  was  moved,  but  such  seems 
to  be  a  fact.  The  soil  thrown  from  an  under¬ 
drain,  when  put  back,  will  form  a  slight  ridge 
on  top,  but  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  will 
settle  down  enough  to  form  quite  a  hollow.  In 
other  words,  stirring  the  soil  at  first  expands  it, 
but  afterwards  compresses  it.  In  engineering, 
this  shrinkage,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  result 
of  excavating,  transporting,  and  compacting  in 
embankments,  is  allowed  for.  Mr.  Elwood 
Morris,  C.  E.,  in  experiments  on  a  large  scale, 
found  this  shrinkage  of  light  saudy  earth  to  be 
J|8  of  its  volume  iu  excavation;  of  yellow 
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clayey  earth  ‘|  i0 ;  and  of  gravelly  earth 
(Gillespie  ou  Road  Making,  page  119).  In  other 
words,  sandy  soils  are  compressed  more  than 
clayey  soils  by  working.  It  is  often  very  desirable 
to  compress  sandy  soils  so  as  to  give  a  firmer 
foothold  for  the  plants,  especially  of  wheat. 
An  English  turnip  fallow,  which  makes  the 
land  as  mellow  and  loose  as  an  ash  heap,  when 
the  turnips  are  afterwards  fed  off  on  the  land 
by  sheep,  converts  a  “  blowing  sand”  into 
firm,  fertile  land.  But  our  object  at  present  is 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  shrinkage  of  soils 
by  working  them,  and  to  the  fact  that  clayey 
soils  are  compressed  less  than  sandy  soils. 
Our  readers  can  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

- - - at-  ■  - - 

Deep  Plowing  Should  be  Done  Gradually. 

A  correspondent,  who  has  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  productive  farms  in  Western  New 
York,  which  he  keeps  in  a  high  state  of  fertility 
by  thorough  cultivation  and  the  growth  of  red 
clover,  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks 
in  regard  to  deep  plowing :  “  A  sudden  bringing 
up  to  the  surface  of  many  inches  of  heavy  clay, 
that  has  never  been  punctured  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  this  too  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
would  probably  injure  the  first  crop.  Clay  sub¬ 
soils  are  best  brought  to  the  surface  two  or  three 
inches  at  a  time,  and  that  in  the  fall,  so  that  the 
frosts  of  winter  may  mellow  them  down.  The 
next  spring  plow,  say  twice  as  many  inches 
deep  as  the  clay  subsoil  is  thick.  This  will  mix 
things  up  so  that  even  a  crop  of  corn  would  be 
much  improved  by  the  deep  fall  plowing.  If 
we  had  the  power  and  tools  necessary  to  go 
on  with  this  process  of  bringing  up  the 
subsoil  to,  and  mixing  it  with,  the  surface  soil, 
until  we  had  one  foot  or  more  of  mellow  soil 
that  had  been  enriched  by  turning  under  re¬ 
peated  clover  crops,  and  then  under  this  foot  or 
more  of  soil,  we  could  run  a  subsoil  plow  two 
feet  deep,  and  so  break  the  clay  to  a  depth  of 
three  feet,  the  clover  roots  would  have  a  chance 
to  bring  to  the  surface  the  fertility  that  now  lies 
dormant  under  the  surface  of  our  lands.  This 
is  the  theory  that  I  have  constructed  on  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime  as  a  farmer;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  applicability  on  our  lands  here. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  do  on  all  lands,  but  it  is 
practicable  here,  or  at  least  will  be  when  we  get 
the  Steam  Plow  that  can  do  the  subsoiling  for 
us.  In  the  meantime  we  are  doing  the  best  we 
can  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated.” 


The  Clover  and  Lime  Theory  in  Practice. 

We  have  had  much  to  say  upon  the  benefits 
of  using  lime  and  clover  upon  worn-out  soils,  to 
give  them  a  start.  And  yet  we  are  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  many  of  our  readers  have  regarded 
the  matter  as  mainly  theoretical,  and  will  not 
be  induced  to  try  it.  Although  agriculture  is 
admitted  to  be  a  tentative  art,  some  things  are 
settled  as  well  as  they  ever  can  be  by  any 
amount  of  experiment.  Among  them  is  the  util¬ 
ity  of  applying  lime  to  soils  that  have  not  al¬ 
ready  enough  of  it,  and  cropping  with  clover  to 
add  vegetable  matter  and  ammonia  to  thin,  light 
soils,  or  those  that  do  not  give  remunerative 
crops.  In  a  recent  trip  over  the  line  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  we  saw  abund¬ 
ant  evidence  of  the  renovation  of  worn-out 
farms.  Thirty  years  ago  these  farms  were  un¬ 
productive,  and  many  of  their  owners  were 
anxious  to  sell  out  at  thirty  dollars  an  acre  and 
emigrate.  It  was  difficult  to  sell  a.t  any  price. 
Now  one  will  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  more 


beautiful  farming  region  than  stretches  from 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  to  Easton,  Pa.  Farms  are 
worth  from  $125  to  $200  per  acre,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  in  value.  It  is  true  some  of 
this  rise  is  due  to  the  railroad,  which  affords 
better  facilities  for  marketing,  but  the  most  of 
it  is  owing  to  the  better  management  of  the  land. 
They  make  more  of  clover  than  in  the  regular 
Pennsylvania  rotation,  as  it  comes  in  oftener. 
The  rotation  is:  1,  corn  upon  a  clover  sod, 
limed;  2,  oats;  3,  wheat,  with  the  manure  of 
the  farm;  4,  clover,  to  be  cut  or  pastured.  The 
farmers  in  all  this  region  attribute  the  great 
change  in  the  value  of  their  lauds  to  this  rota¬ 
tion.  The  crops  are  luxuriant,  and  the  wheat 
fields  as  promising  as  in  any  part  of  the  West. 
In  all  the  better  farming  districts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  similar  results  are  manifest.  Clover  and 
lime,  in  connection  with  the  manure  made  upon 
the  place,  keep  the  farms  in  good  heart,  and 
constantly  improving.  The  average  production 
of  wheat  and  of  corn  in  these  districts  is  much 
higher  than  in. the  Western  States,  which  had  a 
richer  virgin  soil.  Wherever  this  treatment  of 
the  soil  has  been  introduced,  it  secures  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  We  do  not  see  how  this 
management  of  the  soil  can  be  considered  as 
pertaining  merely  to  the  theory  of  agriculture. 
Yet  the  mass  of  our  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
States  continue  to  raise  clover  in  small  patches, 
as  a  forage  crop,  without  reference  to  its  value 
as  a  renovator  of  the  soil.  If  they  would  travel 
more  and  see  what  is  accomplished  in  the  line 
of  their  art,  they  would  form  better  views, 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 


(For  the  American  Agriculturist.) 


The  Diseases  of  Animals. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  GAMGEE,  OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

A  movement  is  on  foot,  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  which  promises  great  and 
beneficial  results.  A  century  since  and  more, 
the  French  inaugurated  a  system  of  supervision 
in  relation  to  the  manifestation  of  fatal  cattle 
diseases,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  veteri¬ 
nary  colleges.  The  steppe  murrain,  or  rinderpest, 
which  mowed  down  the  herds  at  every  move¬ 
ment  of  contending  armies  or  enterprising 
stock  drovers,  stirred  up  the  energies  of  the 
Germans,  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Rhine 
provinces,  and  even  the  Italians  at  a  somewhat 
later  date  picked  out  four  intelligent  lads  to  be 
educated  in  the  Veterinary  College  of  A1  fort,  in 
order  afterwards  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  they 
acquired  amongst  the  people  of  their  native 
land.  England  had  been  engaged  in  numerous 
continental  wars,  and  the  flood  of  people  cross¬ 
ing  the  German  Ocean  and  British  Channel  at¬ 
tached  at  various  times  fatal  links  between  the 
infected  herds  of  Central  Europe  and  those  of 
the  British  farmer.  Early  last  century  England 
suffered  severely,  and  conlinued  to  suffer,  more 
or  less,  at  intervals,  until  by  the  advice  of 
intelligent  physicians,  amongst  whom  may  be 
numbered  Cullen,  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  was  strictly  prohibited. 

Thus  freed  from  contagious  cattle  disease,  the 
breeds  of  England  improved,  and  how  much 
this  immunity  from  fatal  maladies  has  tended  to 
the  development  of  that  excellence  for  which 
British  stock  is  proverbial  is  a  question  which 
lias  never  been  discussed.  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  the  protection  offered  to  British  herds'  by 
strict  isolation  from  the  plague-stricken  animals 
of  Eastern  Europe  was  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  one  of  the  silent  but  most  active  agen¬ 
cies  favoring  the  development  of  our  match¬ 


less  bovine  breeds.  Since  the  introduction  of 
pleuro-pneumoniaand  thefootand  mouth  disease 
we  have  in  many  points  gone  back,  and  our 
town  dairymen  fail  to  obtain  in  large  quantities 
the  excellent  half-bred  Short-horn  cows  which 
filled  their  milk-pails  to  repletion.  They  have  had 
to  import  Dutch  cattle,  and  with  these  much  dis¬ 
ease.  The  rinderpest  in  1865-’66-’67  effectually  ac¬ 
complished  the  reduction  of  our  breeding  stock, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  restrictions  on  trade 
which  had  to  be  enforced  cleared  off  the  other 
contagious  diseases.  Had  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  not  been  misled  by  its 
leaders,  who  construed  preventive  measures  into 
measures  for  the  rich  to  the  detriment  of  the 
poor,  cattle-disease  legislation  would  have  pros¬ 
pered,  and  another  term  of  peace  and  prosper¬ 
ity  would  have  ruled  the  destinies  of  our  enter¬ 
prising  breeders.  As  it  is,  little  is  being  done 
for  the  protection  of  British  herds,  beyond  the 
discussions  and  resolutions  at  Farmers’  Clubs  and 
Chambers  of  Agriculture.  The  lessons  learned, 
however,  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Edinburgh  of  the  first  active  and 
important  Chamber  of  this  description,  it  was 
proposed  that  a  Consolidated  Cattle  Diseases, 
Traffic,  and  Transit  Act  of  Parliament  would,  by 
providing  increased  security  and  protection 
from  disease,  and  thereby  decreasing  the  cost 
of  producing  meat,  be  of  the  greatest  advant¬ 
age,  not  only  to  the  agricultural  interest,  but  to 
the  whole  community;  and  further,  that  the 
recent  ravages  of  cattle  plague  prove  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  comprehensive  measure,  whilst  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  indicates  the  most  effective 
means  for  the  extermination  and  prevention  of 
contagious  diseases. 

We  need  not  enter  further  into  the  details  of 
the  Scottish  recommendations,  beyond  remark¬ 
ing  that  it  is  proposed  to  legislate  for  contagious 
diseases  only,  which  comprise  both  the  fatal 
and  non-fatal.  Considering  that  America  has 
repeatedly  imported  the  lung  disease  from 
England  and  Holland,  all  that  is  done  there  for 
the  prevention  of  cattle  disease  interests  the 
people  of  the  New  World.  But,  strange  to  say,  an 
indigenous  disease,  one  springing,  in  physicians’ 
language,  as  an  endemic  or  local  disease,  from 
the  rank  pastures  of  the  Gulf  States,  has  stirred 
the  cattle  breeders  of  the  whole  continent.  A 
meeting  of  the  American  Convention  of  Cattle 
Commissioners  has  just  been  held  at  Springfield, 
Ill.  We  congratulate  all  engaged  in  that  import¬ 
ant  reunion  on  the  earnestness  and  business-like 
skill  brought  to  bear  on  the  subjects  discussed. 
The  Black  Water  or  Fever  of  Texas  has  been  an 
excuse,  and  a  good  one,  for  attempting  more  than 
checking  the  movement  of  Southern  steers  in -the 
summer.  Specific  recommendations  are  made 
in  this  respect,  but  State  authorities  are  no 
longer  to  overlook  the  ravages  by  fatal  diseases 
of  any  kind  affecting  the  lower  animals,  and 
Congress  is  to  be  memorialized  with  a  view  to 
the  obtainment  of  reliable  and  exhaustive  reports 
concerning  what  almost  deserves  the  appellation 
of  the  Cattle  Plague  of  America.  There  is  one 
point  which  the  Springfield  convention  should 
not  have  overlooked.  That  is  the  establishment 
of  veterinary  colleges.  The  States  or  the 
general  Government  must  take  this  matter  in 
hand,  for  without  pecuniary  aid  such  efforts  as 
those  to  which  Dr.  John  Busteed,  of  New  York, 
has  devoted  his  life  and  means  must  prove 
abortive.  Veterinary  colleges  are  needed,  and 
the  example  of  France  and  Prussia,  of  Austria, 
and  even  Russia,  must  be  followed,  or  this 
country  will  experience  the  lamentable  dis¬ 
asters  which  have  crippled  and  ruined  many  a 
farmer  and  stock  breeder  In  the  Old  Country. 
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In  the  Lumber  Regions. 

The  great  and  increasing  demand  for  lumber 
each  year  sends  the  lumbermen  further  into  the 


will  allow  of  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  The  land  is  first  explored,  or  “  pro¬ 
spected,”  as  the  miners  say.  Good  timber 
must  be  not  only  abundant,  but  accessible,  and 


|  which  consists  of  a  large  log  house  for  the  men 
|  and  hovels  for  the  cattle.  Thesclogging  camps 
are  more  or  less  carefully  prepared,  and  our 
■  artist  has  shown  one  of  the  better  sort.  As  we 


-TELLING-  AND  SAWING. 


-THE  LOGGERS’  CAMT 


wilderness,  and  whoever  would  visit  a  logging 
camp,  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  and  novel  life 
of  its  inmates,  must  now  go  along  distance  from 
the  sea-board.  One  of  our  artists,  who  passed  a 


Fig.  3. — LOADING  THE  SLED. 


have  seen  them,  the  door  and  a  hole  in  the  roof 
were  the  only  openings,  that  in  the  roof  serving 
to  let  in  light,  and  for  the  exit  of  smoke. 
Within,  the  camp  fire  occupies  the  center  of  the 


Fig.  4. —ON  THE  DRIVE. 


sufficiently  near  a  stream  to  allow  of  its  being 
taken  out  after  it  has  been  cut.  Many  a  noble 
pine  yet  standing  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  located  where  its  falleii  trunk  could 


portion  of  last  winter  in  the  picturesque  por¬ 
tions  of  Northern  Maine,  has  furnished  us  with 
several  spirited  sketches  taken  in  the  lumber 
region,  which  are  here  given.  Lumbering  is  an 


not  be  readily  moved  to  the  banks  of  a  stream. 

The  scene  of  operations  being  fixed  upon,  an 
advance  party  start  for  the  place  in  October 
with  supplies  to  last  them  for  a  short  time. 


building,  and  on  each  side  are  beds  made  of 
hemlock  boughs,  with  the  feet  towards  the  fire. 
If  the  party  is  to  be  a  large  one,  rude  bunks  are 
made,  one  above  another.  The  advance  party 


Fig.  5.— A  JAM. 


occupation  which  requires  capital  and  organized 
labor ;  and  while  the  general  features  are  every¬ 
where  the  same,  its  details  are  modified  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  different  States.  Space 


They  make  the  journey  sometimes  by  boat,  but 
often  on  foot  after  they  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
roads,  packing  their  provisions  and  “traps” 
upon  their  backs.  This  party  prepare  a  camp, 


Fig.  0. — THE  LUMBER  SHIP. 

also  make  roads  on  which  to  haul  the  timber 
to  the  river,  by  cutting  down  undergrowth, 
bridging  over  swampy  places  with  logs,  and  iii 
other  ways  constructing  such  roads  that  a 
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covering  of  snow  will  make  them  easily  pass¬ 
able  for  the  teams.  When  frost  and  snow 
render  it  practicable,  the  main  party  come  with 
ox-teams  and  abundant  supplies  for  man  and 
beast,  and  work  commences  in  earnest.  The 
crews  consist  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who 
have  their  assigned  duties,  and  a  cook.  A 
skilled  chopper  will  fell  a  tree  with  an  ease  and 
neatness  that  are  wonderful  to  witness.  No 
hunter  is  more  fastidious  about  the  points  of  a 
rifle  than  the  chopper  about  those  of  his  axe. 
The  felled  trunks  are  deprived  of  their  limbs 
and  bark,  sawed  into  proper  lengths,  marked 
with  the  owner’s  brand,  and  are  hauled  upon 
sled3  to  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  placed 
where  they  can  be  readily  launched.  With 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  streams, 
the  work  of  the  choppers  ends,  and  a  portion 
of  the  party  return  home  with  the  teams,  while 
others  remain  to  “drive”  the  logs.  Driving  is 
the  most  exciting  and  hazardous,  as  well  as  the 
most  laborious,  portion  of  the  work.  The  logs, 
committed  to  the  swollen  stream,  go  down  with 
a  rush,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  drivers  to 
follow  them  in  a  boat,  and  to  be  at  hand  to  help 
them  out  of  all  difficulties.  What  with  getting 
off  those  which  run  aground,  and  extricating 
those  which  become  “jammed,”  the  driver  has 
a  lively  time.  Sometimes  on  the  slippery  logs, 
sometimes  in  the  ice-cold  water,  and  with  but 
little  rest,  it  is  a  task  that  can  be  performed  only 
by  the  most  robust.  Where  the  stream  suddenly 
narrows,  a  “jam”  of  the  accumulated  logs  fre¬ 
quently  takes  place,  and  to  break  it  up  is 
often  a  very  risky  matter,  as  the  starting  of  a 
single  log  may  allow  the  whole  mass  to  move, 
to  the  sure  destruction  of  the  drivers.  Some¬ 
times  where  the  jam  takes  place  between  the 
high  banks  of  a  streaVn,  the  men  who  are  at 
work  upon  it  have  ropes  attached  to  them  by 
which  they  can  be  drawn  out  of  harm’s  way  as 
soon  as  the  logs  start.  The  writer  once  saw 
upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Penobscot  a 
jam  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  resisted  the  attempts 
to  blow  it  up  by  powder.  In  driving,  the  logs 
of  various  parties  become  mixed,  and  they  are 
only  separated  when  they  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  drive,  which  is  at  the  boom.  The  boom  is 
made  of  trunks  of  trees  chained  together  end  to 
end.  These  stretch  across  the  river,  or  from 
one  massive  pier  to  another.  All  the  logs  are 
caught  by  the  boom,  and  those  of  each  owner, 
as  indicated  by  the  marks,  are  collected  to¬ 
gether.  In  Maine  this  is  done  by  State  officers, 
who  receive  a  compensation  regulated  by  law. 
From  the  boom  to  the  saw-mill  is  the  next 
step.  Here  the  logs  are  converted  into  lumber, 
which,  by  various  modes  of  conveyance,  reaches 
the  points  at  which  it  is  consumed.  As  the 
great  lumbering  rivers  of  Maine  flow  directly  to 
the  sea,  most  of  the  lumber  is  rafted  down  to 
tide-water,  and  placed  on  shipboard.  The  en¬ 
gravings  show  the  various  steps  here  described, 
and  need  no  other  explanation  than  those  given. 

Card  tiie  Cows. — One  would  think  that 
any  kind-hearted  man,  when  he  sees  how  grate- 
fid  this  operation  is  to  a  cow,  would  be  willing 
to  spend  a  few  moments  daily  in  carding  her. 
It  pays  as  well  to  clean  a  cow  as  a  horse.  All 
who  have  fairly  tried  it  find  great  benefit  from 
the  operation.  And  yet  not  one  farmer  in  a 
hundred  makes  it  a  practice  to  use  the  card  or 
curry-comb  in  the  cow-stable.  We  know  stupid 
men  who  laugh  at  the  idea  as  a  mere  notion  of 
some  fancy  farmer.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
cow  can  give  the  best  results  at  the  pail  unless 
this  matter  is  attended  to,  especially  in  winter. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  61. 

We  have  had  very  disagreeable  weather  for 
finishing  up  fall  work.  Much  time  was  lost,  and 
labor  was  very  scarce  and  high.  In  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  one  farmer  paid  men  $1.75  per  day  for 
digging  potatoes,  women  $1.50,  and  boys  $1. 
Potatoes  have  brought  a  high  price,  but  such 
wages  take  off  the  profits,  especially  with  a 
poor  crop.  There  are  many  fields  this  year  that 
produced  not  more  than  75  bushels  per  acre,  and 
15  bushels  of  these  were  too  small  to  sell.  Now 
it  costs  nearly  as  much  to  dig  such  a  crop  as 
one  which  yields  175  bushels  per  acre.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  costs  more,  for  this  reason : 
the  good  crop  is  clean  and  the  land  mellow ; 
the  poor  crop  is  full  of  weeds,  and  it  takes 
about  as  much  labor  to  i[ig  the  weeds  as  to  dig 
the  potatoes.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  never 
again  to  plant  an  acre  of  potatoes,  unless  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  a  good  crop. 
It  is  impossible  to  pay  such  high  wages  unless 
we  raise  large  crops.  This  is  the  great  truth 
which  we  should  fully  understand  and  realize. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  making  money  by 
farming.  Theoretically  we  all  acknowledge 
this  truth,  but  it  is  not  so  inwrought  in  our  con¬ 
victions  as  to  enable  us  to  withstand  all  temp¬ 
tations  to  plant  on  land  not  in  good  condition. 
If  farmers  would  raise  as  much  as  they  now  do 
on  half  the  land — in  other  words,  double  their 
crops  per  acre — they  would  quadruple  their 
profits.  There  would  be  no  more  to  sell  than 
now,  and  consequently  no  danger  of  glutting 
the  markets  and  bringing  down  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production.  We  should  spend  far  less 
for  labor ;  should  need  fewer  horses ;  there 
would  be  less  wear  and  tear  of  implements ; 
blacksmith  and  wheelwright  bills  would  not 
count  u^f so  frightfully  as  they  now  do;  we 
should  not  have  to  moil  and  toil  from  morning 
to  night  in  getting  in  our  scanty  crops ;  we 
should  have  just  as  much  produce  to  sell,  and 
could  keep  double  tl^i  amount  of  stock ;  and 
our  farms  would  become  cleaner,  richer,  ancl 
more  productive,  year  after  year,  instead  of  be¬ 
coming  poorer  and  more  weedy. 

Were  I  about  to  hire  out  to  a  farmer,  I  would 
look  for  one  who  raises  large  crops.  Such  a 
man  would  pay  cheerfully  and  promptly;  but  a 
farmer  who  has  to  pay  high  wages  for  getting 
in  a  poor  crop  could  hardly  fail  to  be  as  cross 
as  a  bear.  I  often  think  of  this  matter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  American  Agriculturist.  The 
expenses  for  editing,  engraving,  etc.,  would 
frighten  the  publisher  of  any  ordinary  journal. 

High  salaries  are  paid,  and  paid  with  such 
cheerful  promptness  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
work  for  its  liberal-minded  proprietors.  The 
secret  of  the  whole  matter  is :  they  raise  enor¬ 
mous  crops.  If  I  raised  three  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre,  I  could  pay  two  dollars  a  day 
for  digging  them  more  cheerfully  than  I  now 
pay  twelve  shillings.  It  would  not  cost  me 
over  two  or  three  cents  a  bushel  to  dig  them, 
and  now  it  costs  me  ten  cents  or  a  shilling. 
And  though  the  Agriculturist  pays  me  twice  as 
much  as  any  one  else  could  afford  to  pay  for 
the  work  done,  yet  it  amounts  to  but  a  very 
little  for  each  subscriber. 

Yes,  I  do  want  a  new  barn.  I  had  a  big 
crop  of  hay  and  was  obliged  to  put  more  than 
half  of  it  in  stacks,  and  during  this  wet  weather 
it  gives  me  dyspepsia  to  look  at  them.  Some 
farmers  have  more  capital  than  faith ;  I  have 
more  faith  than  oapital.  I  have  faith  in  good 
farming,  faith  in  good  stock,  and  faith  in  sub¬ 
stantial,  but  not  expensive,  barns.  But  those  of 


us  who  are  short  of  capital  must  get  along  tin 
best  way  we  can.  It  will  not  do  to  fold  our 
hands  and  bemoan  our  lot.  Energy  will  over¬ 
come  great  difficulties,  and  little  troubles  dis¬ 
appear  when  looked  full  in  the  face  by  an  earn¬ 
est  man.  I  have  two  farming  friends  who  are 
equally  short  of  capital,  and  yet  one  gets  along 
very  well,  and  the  other  is  running  behind. 
His  fences  are  all  out  of  repair,  the  barn  leaks, 
the  doors  are  off  the  hinges,  implements  are 
scattered  around,  and  the  stock  are  allowed  to 
run  in  the  fields  all  winter,  and  eat  at  the  straw 
stack,  without  as  much  as  a  board  fence  to  shel¬ 
ter  the  shivering  and  half-starved  animals  from 
the  pitiless  storm.  The  other  keeps  things  snug 
and  in  repair,  and,  not  having  money  to  build  a 
barn  for  his  cattle,  he  has  constructed  a  shed 
with  rough  boards  and  covered  it  with  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  his  cattle  and  sheep,  being  regularly 
fed  and  carefully  attended  to,  look  as  comfort¬ 
able  and  thrive  as  well  as  some' that  are  kept 
in  an  expensive  barn.  It  is  downright  cruelty 
to  let  our  animals  be  exposed  to  the  wind  in 
winter.  There  is  none  of  us  so  poor  that  he 
cannot  put  up  something  that  shall  afford  a  shel¬ 
ter  from  the  wind,  if  not  from  rain. 

Prof.  Miles,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  has  sent  me  a  pair  of  wild  turkeys.  The 
eggs  were  found  in  the  woods  this  spring,  and 
hatched  under  a  hen.  There  were  no  domestic 
turkeys  within  miles,  and  they  are  undoubtedly 
genuine.  The  most  striking  difference  between 
them  and  the  domestic  turkey  is  in  the  length 
and  fineness  of  their  legs.  They  look  exactly 
like  those  figured  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 
for  October,  except  *hat  they  have  not  yet  got 
a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  breast.  It  is  curious  that, 
while  the  object  of  breeders  is  to  reduce  tin 
weight  of  bones,  these  wild  turkeys  should  have, 
finer  bones  than  the  domestic  turkey.  The  lat 
ter  arrives  at  maturity  earlier  than  the  wild 
turkey,  but  with  this  exception,  it  would  seem 
that  very  little  improvement  has  taken  place 

Dr.  Miles  has  also  favored  me  with  a  diagram  . 
showing  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  pig\. 
The  general  results  are  similar  to  those  obtained 
in  fhe  first  series  of  experiments,  (see  American 
Agriculturist  for  December  1867,  page  440);  that 
is  to  say,  there  is  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  in  proportion  to  live 
weight  as  the  animal  grows  old.  Thus  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  milk,  reckoned  in  pounds,  con¬ 
sumed  for  each  pound  of  live  weight  was: 

ls<  week.  2 d  week.  3 d  iceek.  4  th  week. 
Experiment  of  1866.. 3. 96  3.3*2  2.92  2.49 

“  “  18(58..  3. 90  4.42  2.95  2.57 

The  gain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  was  • 
Is!  week,  'id  week.  3 d  week.  4th  week. 
Experiment  of  1SC6.  .75.86  11)3.  52.92  lbs.  28.20  lbs.  28.00  11)3. 

“  “  ISOS.. 86.00  ••  80.61  "  26.78  "  27.69  lb3. 

In  other  words,  the  pigs  gained  86  per  cent 
the  first  week,  and  only  about  38  per  cent  the 
fourth  week.  The  amount  of  milk  consumed 
to  produce  one  pound  of  increase  was: 

Is!  iceek.  id  iceek.  2d  week.  Mli  week. 
Experiment  I860 _ 7.20  lbs.  7.02  11)9.  ll.Sllbs.  10.13  lbs. 

1S08 . 6.53  "  7.10  "  12.52  *'  10.56  " 

These  experiments  were  in  progress  when  I 
visited  the  college,  and  it  was  very  evident  that 
no  pains  were  spared  to  insure  accuracy.  There 
is  no  new  point  brought  out  by  the  second  ex¬ 
periment,  but  it  confirms  the  results  obtained  in 
1866,  and  we  may  accept  as  established  facts, 
1st,  That,  up  to  a  certain  age  at  least,  a  young 
animal  eats  much  more  in  proportion  to  live 
weight  than  an  older  one.  Thus,  for  each  pound 
of  live  weight,  the  pigs  eat  nearly  4  lbs.  of  milk 
the  first  week,  and  only  about  2'|a  lbs.  the  fourth 
week.  2d,  That  for  the  food  consumed ,  the 
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younger  the  animal  the  more  rapidly  it  gains. 
Thus,  taking  the  mean  of  the  two  experiments, 
it  required  the  first  fortnight  onlyJ'Is  lbs.  of 
milk  to  produce  one  pound  of  increase  of  ani¬ 
mal,  and  more  than  11  lbs.  of  milk  the  second 
fortnight,  or  over  65  per  cent  more. 

I  iiope  the  experiments  will  be  continued  un¬ 
til  the  pigs  are  fat  enough  for  the  butcher. 
Four  weeks  is  not  long  enough  to  give  ns  all 
the  facts  required.  These  are  the  only  experi¬ 
ments  I  know  of  directly  bearing  on  the  point, 
but  it  seems  clear  to  my  mind  that  there  is  an 
immense  advantage  in  getting  animals  to  eat, 
digest,  and  assimilate  a  large  amount  of  food, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  takes  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  food  to  sustain  the  vital  func¬ 
tions,  and  all  the  growth  of  the  animal  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  food  eaten  in  excess  of  this 
amount.  I  believe  this  is  now  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  to  which  breeders  can  direct  their 
attention.  The  amount  of  offal  in  well-bred 
animals  has  been  reduced  by  skillful  breeding 
to  a  minimum.  Now  let  them  aim  to  increase 
the  digestive  powers.  Said  an  experienced 
dairyman,  “I  never  knew  a  cow  that  was  a 
great  milker-  that  was  not  a  great  eater.”  This 
is  my  idea  exactly.  And  what  we  want  is 
a  breed  that  will  eat  25  or  50  per  cent  more  in 
proportion  to  live  weight  than  any  animals  we 
now  have.  They  would,  in  proportion  to  the 
food  consumed,  grow  twice  as  fast  as  they  now 
do.  I  have  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
1  his  proposition;  and  if  it  is  true,  the  sooner  it 
is  acknowledged  and  acted  on  by  our  breeders 
the  better. 

I  got  a  letter  this  morning;  from  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Agriculturist  calling  for  “  more 
copy,”  and  earlier.  “  You  country  folks,”  he 
says,  “  ought  to  pass  a  few  months  in  New 
York  in  winter  to  get  a  little  go  in  you.”  New 
York  is  a  very  pleasant  place  to  visit  for  a  few 
days,  but  a  whole  winter!  Not  if  I  know  it.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  these  New  Yorkers  ac¬ 
complish  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  a 
given  lime.  People  in  the  country  think  they 
have  enough  to  do,  but  we  do  not  work  half  as 
hard  as  they  do  in  a  large  citju  They  earn  all 
tiiat  they  get,  and  sometimes  do  not  get  all  tjiat 
they  earn.  It  is  the  “  pace  that  kills.”  We  are 
all  inclined  to  go  fast  enough.  Steady  work  is 
what  counts,  and  you  will  find  that  the  men  who 
have  accomplished  the  most  in  life  are  generally 
“  country  folks.” 

Last  spring  I  intended  to  get  4  tons  of  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  to  put  on  20  acres  of  potatoes,  but 
the  freight  from  New  York  to  Rochester  was 
$22  per  ton,  and  I  gave  up  the  idea.  A  few 
weeks  after,  when  it  was  too  late  to  sow  the 
guano,  the  freight  was  reduced  to  $8.00  per  ton. 
Our  potatoes  are  sent  to  New  York,  mostly  by 
railroad.  My  crop  did  not  average,  for  want  of 
manure,  over  75  bushels  per  acre.  The  freight 
on  this  to  New  York  would  be  about  $20,  or 
$400  on  the  20  acres.  Now  I  have  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  400  lbs.  of  guano  per  acre  would 
have  given  a  crop  of  200  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  freight  on  this  would  be  about  $53  per  acre, 
or  $1,060  on  the  20  acres.  In  other  rvords,  if 
Vanderbilt  Avould  have  brought  me  4  tons  of 
guano  for  $32  instead  of  charging  $88,  he  would 
have  received  $1,060  for  carrying  back  the  pota¬ 
toes,  instead  of  $400.  If  railroad  companies 
understood  this  matter  they  would  transport 
manures  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  I  have 
known  the  application  of  one  ton  of  superphos¬ 
phate  on  5  acres  of  turnips  to  increase  the  yield  10 
tons  per  acre,  or  50  tons,  and  one  ton  of  guano 


will  sometimes  give  an  increase  of  18  tons  of  po- 
taloes.  They  can  afford  to  carry  a  ton  of  super¬ 
phosphate  or  guano  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  spring, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  50  tons  of  turnips, 
or  18  tons  of  potatoes  to  carry  back  in  the  fall. 

The  trustees  of  one  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
told  me  that  they  could  get  ten  literary  and  sci¬ 
entific  professors  easier  than  they  could  get  one 
for  the  department  of  agriculture.  And  I  notice 
that  “  one  of  the  foremost  colleges  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ”  is  advertising  in  the  newspapers  for  a 
“  Professor  of  Agriculture.”  This  is  rather  hard 
on  the  trustees.  I  am  ver/  sorry  for  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  college  it  is  that  is  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  Professor  of  Agriculture,  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  they  will  get  scores  of  applicants !  It  will 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  selection,  and 
the  better  way  -would  be  to  put  the  names  in  a 
hat  and  draw  out  one,  and  let  this  be  the  success¬ 
ful  candidate !  The  chances  are  that  he  will  be 
as  good  as  any !  Some  years  ago  a  city  man 
who  had  dabbled  a  little  in  chemistry  asked  me 
to  recommend  him  as  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  to  a  newly  started  Agricultural 
College.  I  forget  whether  I  complied  or  not. 
He  knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  about  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry,  but  as  there  are  few  people 
that  know  any  more,  I  told  him  I  thought  he 
would  probably  do  as  well  as  the  next  man.  He 
applied  for  the  place.  The  trustees  met,  and  it 
appeared  that  there  were  two  candidates  for  the 
Professorship  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and 
none  for  the  Professorship  of  Practical  Agricul¬ 
ture.  They  made  the  appointments,  and  my 
friend  came  to  me  laughing  and  excited.  “  Here’s 
a  joke,”  he  said;  “those  people  have  appointed 
me  ^Professor  of  Agriculture,  and  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  about  it.”  “Accept,  of  course,”  I 
said.  “  You  are  out  of  a  situation,  ancl  jf  you  go 
down  there  something  will  turn  up.  Perhaps 
the  other  man  will  resign,  and  then  you  will 
probably  be  appointed  to  the  chemical  chair  and 
will  get  along  well  enough.”  “I’ll  do  it,”  he 
said,  “but  it’s  a  great  joke.”  And  so  it  was. 
He  was  a  good  fellow,  but  did  not  know  a 
•SJhort-liorn  from  a  Devon,  or  a  Southdown  from 
a  Merino,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  if  he 
knew  wheat  from  barley.  His  whole  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  city,  and  he  was  not  to  blame 
for  knowing  nothing  about  farming.  But  the  fun 
of  the  joke  is  that  he  is  to  this  day,  or  was  the 
last  time  I  heard  of  him,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
in  one  of  our  prominent  agricultural  colleges, 
and  a  writer  for  one  of  our  agricultural  papers. 
And,  truth  to  tell,  he  writes  as  well  and  knows 
as  much  about  farming  as  the  editor  himself. 

These  matters  will  right  themselves  by  and 
by.  Agricultural  Colleges  will  endure  much 
tribulation,  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  them, 
and  they  will  ultimately  prove  eminently  useful 
and  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis.  At 
present,  too  much  is  expected  from  them  by  one 
class  of  people,  and  too  little  by  others.  The 
Professor  of  Agriculture  should  be  a  practical 
man  and  a  man  of  good  common  sense.  The 
more  he  knows  of  science  and  the  less  he  says 
about  it  the  better.  It  is  not  his  province  to 
tell  the  class  how  crops  grow,  but  to  show 
how  to  grow  them.  Let  the  chemist  teach 
chemistry,  and  the  farmer,  farming.  There  are 
not  ten  men  in  the  world  who  can  teach  both. 
Let  the  Agricultural  Professor  teach  the  young 
men  how  to  clean  a  horse,  how  to  bed  him,  when 
to  water  and  feed  him,  how  much  he  will  eat,  and 
what  is  the  best  food.  And  so  with  cows,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  Fancy  my  old  city  friend  a  Professor 
of  Agriculture,  talking  about  such  things  to  his 
class,  and  going  on  the  nigh  side  of  a  cow  to 


milk  her,  and  suddenly  finding  himself,  milk- 
pail  and  gold  spectacles,  upset  by  a  protesting 
kick.  But  a  really  practical,  intelligent  man 
could  teach  any  young  farmer  a  good  deal  about 
such  matters  that  would  prove  very  useful  to  him 
in  after  life.  So  in  regard  to  plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  cultivating.  There  is  great  need  for  the 
exercise  of  a  little  common  sense  about  these 
ordinary  operations.  There  is  a  chance  for  great 
improvement  in  the  common  methods  of  doing 
them.  Why  should  a  man  plow  when  the  same 
effect  can  be  obtained  at  half  the  cost  by  the 
use  of  a  cultivator  ?  And  why  need  a  man  waste 
half  his  time  driving  two  horses  on  a  harrow  or 
cultivator  when  he  can  just  as  easily  drivo 
four  and  do  double  the  work,  or  do  it  a  great 
deal  deeper  and  better  ?  Let  whatever  is  done 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden  be  done  in  the  best 
manner.  Let  not  a  weed  grow.  Sow  no  crop 
unless  the  ground  is  in  good  order.  If  a  field 
intended  for  winter  wheat  cannot  bo  got  into 
good  condition,  give  up  sowing  the  wheat,  and 
plow  and  cultivate  the  land  two  or  three  times 
in  the  fall,  and  sow  it  to  barley  the  next  spring. 
Better  have  a  good  crop  of  barley  than  a  poor 
crop  of  wheat — better  far  for  the  land,  and  a 
good  example  for  the  boys.  Nothing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  to  teach  them  not  to  expect  good 
crops  without  good  preparation.  Let  them  know 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  farming,  and  that 
there  is  more  hope  of  improving  old  processes 
than  of  discovering  new  ones  that  shall  revo¬ 
lutionize  our  system  of  agriculture.  Let  them 
know,  however,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
let  them  see,  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  raise  30 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  as  15,  just  as  easy  to 
raise  150  bushels  of  potatoes  as  75,  and  ten  timed 
more  profitable.  A  little  figuring  would  con¬ 
vince  any  one  of  the  fact,  and  yet  few  farmers 
understand  it,  because  they  think  about  gross 
receipts  and  not  about  the  profits  left  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  expenses. 

I  am  always  glad  to  answer  inquiries  about 
farming.  I  believe  this  is  true  of  all  the  other 
editors  of  the  Agriculturist.  But  they  have  the 
advantage  of  me.  They  get  theif  letters  prompt¬ 
ly,  while  letters  intended  for  me,  sent  to  New 
York,  are  sometimes  delayed.  I  received  a 
batch  to-day.  One  gentleman  wants  to  know 
what  tedder  it  was  I  saw  at  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College, — an  inquiry  which  isnow  rather 
out  of  date.  Another  wants  to  know  “  if  the 
field  that  yielded  50  bushels  of  barley  per  acre 
was  the  same  field  I  wanted  to  raise  a  good 
crop  of  corn  off,  alluded  to  in  the  May  Agricul¬ 
turist,  1867.”  It  was  the  same  field.  Owing  to 
the  drouth  the  corn  was  not  as  heavy  as  I  ex¬ 
pected,  but  the  clean  culture  and  the  previous 
manuring  told  on  the  barley.  And  the  wheat 
sown  after-  it  this  fall  looked  well  when  the 
winter  set  in.  He  wants  to  sow  superphosphate 
on  his  barley  next  spring,  on  a  corn  stubble 
plowed  this  fall,  and  wishes  to  know  how  to 
apply  it.  Sow  it  broadcast  before  drilling  in 
the  seed.  Better  sow  half  superphosphate  and 
half  Peruvian  guano,  say  300  or  400  lbs.  of  the 
mixture  per  acre.  At  the  present  price  of  bar¬ 
ley  it  will  pay  well  to  use  a  mixture  of  guano 
and  superphosphate  for  this  crop.  Another 
gentleman,  whose  letter  is  dated  Cleveland, 
Tennessee,  wants  to  know  all  about  underdrain¬ 
ing,  and  also  about  liming  land  for  wheat.  This 
is  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  if  I  com¬ 
menced  to  talk  about  underdraining  I  should 
never  stop.  Old  John  Johnston  used  to  tell  his 
correspondents  to  commence  draining  in  the  best 
way  they  could,  and  then  if  they  could  not  find 
out  all  they  wauted  to  know,  ho  would  help 
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them.  Cut  a  narrow  ditch  through  the  land  2!|  3 
to  4  feet  deep.  Make  it  level  at  the  bottom  and 
so  that  the  water  will  run.  Lay  the  tiles,  or 
stones,  carefully  commencing  at  the  upper  end. 
If  the  water  follows  you,  you  may  be  sure  you 
are  all  right.  Then  throw  in  the  soil  on  the 
top  of  the  tiles,  and  the  work  is  done.  Better 
get  Waring’s  book,  “Draining  for  Profit  and 
for  Health.”  In  regard  to  liming,  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  much  matter  when  you  apply  the  lime, 
so  that  you  get  enough  on  per  acre.  One  of 
my  neighbors  applied  100  bushels  on  an  acre  of 
heavy  clay  land  fifteen  years  ago,  and  he  sees 
the  effect  in  every  crop  to  this  day.  It  has  en¬ 
tirely  changed  the  character  of  the  soil.  My 
father  used  to  put  on  150  bushels  per  acre,  and 
always  contended  that  a  small  dose  of  lime 
did  little  good.  It  is  not  a  popular  doctrine 
nowadays,  but  I  believe  he  was  more  than  half 
right.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  benefits  of  liming.  Drain  first,  sum¬ 
mer-fallow  next,  and  then  lime.  The  land  will 
not  forget  it  in  00  years.  There  are  several  oth¬ 
er  inquiries  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  notice. 
I  take  a  brotherly  interest  in  every  one  engaged  in 
farming,  and  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  such. 

- - iff  r  <rnm  - - 

Can.  the  United  States  Raise  its  Own 
Earley  ? 

Large  quantities  of  barley  are  annually  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and 
in  addition  to  this  it  is  said  that  orders  have  re¬ 
cently  been  sent  to  England  for  many  thousand 
bushels.  The  fact  is  a  significant  one.  Barley 
requires  good  land  and  good  culture.  We  have 
abundance  of  good  land,  bnt  what  shall  we  say 
of  its  culture  ?  Let  the  price  of  barley  answer. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  we  could  afford  to  improve  our  farms 
in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  country  as  long 
as  we  had  to  compete  with  the  cheap  and  fertile 
land  of  the  West.  To  spend  $30  in  draining  an 
acre  of  land  in  Western  New  York,  while  this 
sum  would  buy  20  acres  of  choice  land  in  Iowa, 
required  more  faith  in  good  farming  than  most 
of  us  possessed.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that 
land,  in  itself  considered,  has  comparatively 
little  value.  What  is  it  worth  in  parts  of  Texas 
or  South  America  ?  It  is  the  labor,  skill,  and 
capital,  expended  upon  it  directly  and  indirectly 
that  gives  it  value.  We  build  roads,  canals, 
railways,  towns,  cities,  churches,  and  school- 
houses,  and  every  dollar  so  spent  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  land.  In  this  view,  the  land  in  the 
West  is  not  so  much  cheaper  than  at  the  East 
as  is  generally  supposed;  and  at  all  events  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  expend  capital  for  needed 
improvements  on  our  farms,  for  fear  that  the 
fertile  lauds  of  the  West  will  so  flood  our  mar¬ 
kets  with  cheap  produce  that  we  cannot  make 
a  living.  At  any  rate,  if  we  cultivate  our  land 
at  all  we  must  cultivate  it  well.  The  only 
farmers  who  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  high  prices  of  the  last  six  years  are  those 
whose  land  is  in  good  condition ;  and  this  will 
always  be  the  case.  We  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  general  system  of  farming  is  im¬ 
proving,  but  there  is  still  great  need  of  more 
thorough  culture  and  manuring.  The  high 
price  of  barley,  and  the  fact  that  we  obtain  such 
large  quantities  from  Canada,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  no  better  than  with  us,  and  that 
the  freight,  duty,  and  premium  on  gold,  give  us 
at  least  25  cents  a  bushel  advantage  in  price,  is 
a  sure  indication  that  we  are  not  farming  as 
well  as  it  is  for  our  interest  to  do.  Barley,  as  we 
have  said,  requires  high  culture,  and  at  present 


prices  we  can  certainly  afford  to  put  our  land 
in  proper  condition  to  produce  a  large  yield. 

We  do  not,  at  this  time,  propose  discussing 
the  best  methods  of  growing  barley.  Our  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  affords  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  who  are  expending  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  improvement  of  their  land.  Poor 
farmers  can  raise  good  barley.  Let  those  who 
are  underdrainiug  and  otherwise  improving  their 
land,  and  are  sometimes  frightened  at  the  ex¬ 
pense,  take  courage.  There  is  an  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  for  an  improved  system  of  agriculture, 
and  those  who  are  getting  their  land  in  good 
condition  will  assuredly  have  their  reward. 


Ladders  for  General  Use. 

We  all  have  need  of  good  ladders.  There  is 
not  a  farmer  in  the  land  who  has  not  occasion 
now  and  then  to  use  one,  and,  perhaps,  often 
trusts  or  risks  his  life  upon  one.  It  is  a  criminal 
thing  to  have  weak,  shaky  ladders  about,  espe¬ 
cially  tall  ones;  for  while  the  risk  to  life  and 
limb  is  next  to  nothing  upon  a  good  ladder,  he 
who  uses  an  unsafe  one  is  in  great  danger.  In 
making  a  ladder,  we  prefer  to  use  red  cedar  for 
the  poles,  and  oak  for  the  rounds.  White  cedar 
will  answer  well,  and  so  will  white  pine  or 
spruce  for  poles,  and  the  rounds  may  be  made 
of  many  different  woods.  Dogwood  is  good, 
cutting  stems  oftlie  right  size,  and  the  bark  may 
be  left  on.  Hickory  does  well,  if  the  ladder  be 
kept  painted,  and  not  exposed  to  the  weather — 
otherwise  it  rots  at  the  ends  where  inserted  in 
the  poles.  Cut  a  straight  cedar  pole  of  at  least 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  but,  and  of 


crane’s  ladder  support. 


the  desired  length,  if  such  an  one  can  be  found. 
Lay  it  up  to  season  six  months  or  a  year,  and 
take  care  that  in  drying  it  does  not  get  a  bend. 
With  a  little  painstaking  it  may  be  improved  in 
straightness  while  seasoning,  if  not  straight. 
Then  shave  off  the  bark  and  branches  with  a 
drawing  knife ;  cut  it  of  the  right  length  ;  plane 
down  a  strip  of  three  inches  wide  on  opposite 
sides,  and  mark  it  and  saw  it  in  two  in  the 
middle,  lengthways.  If  well  done,  we  shall 
have  two  long,  straight,  sound,  tough,  stiff 
poles.  Mark  off  the  points  for  holes  for  the 
rounds  alike  in  each ;  14  inches  is  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  to  have  the  rounds  apart.  If  the  ladder 
is  to  be  a  wide  one,  the  lower  rounds  should  be 


an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  and  the  holes 
an  inch,  while  the  upper  rounds  need  not  be 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  a  ladder 
14  inches  between  the  poles,  inch  rounds  are 
large  enough  for  the  bottom  ones,  and  five- 
eighths  inch  for  the  top.  Split  and  shaved 
rounds  are  as  good  as  turned  ones,  unless  one 
is  making  a  very  nice  job,  when  the  rounds  may 
be  split  out  and  then  turned.  It  is  well  to  make 
the  rounds  with  a  slight  shoulder,  so  that  the 
poles  cannot  be  driven  together  at  all  by  a  fall. 
This  is  apt  to  split  them,  and  if  the  rounds  are 
simply  shaved  down  to  enter  the  holes,  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  insert  several  flat 
rounds  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  having  tenons 
at  the  end,  with  strong  shoulders,  and  fitting 
into  mortises.  When  the  ladder  is  put  together, 
dip  the  ends  of  the  rounds  in  paint;  set  all  the 
rounds  in  one  pole  first ;  then  put  on  the  other, 
and  finally,  after  sawing  off  the  ends  of  the 
rounds,  drive  hard  wood  wedges  in  each  alter¬ 
nate  round,  so  as  to  spread  the  ends  and  prevent 
their  drawing  out.  Wedge  the  fiat  ones  par¬ 
ticularly.  With  a  plane,  a  drawing  knife,  and 
a  little  sand  paper,  the  ladder  is  easily  fin¬ 
ished,  and  a  good  coat  of  varnish  will  make  it 
last  a  long  time  as  good  as  new. 

The  engraving  represents  a  ladder  with  a 
support,  for  use  in  the  orchard  or  elsewhere, 
applicable  to  medium-sized  ladders,  and  far  bet¬ 
ter,  to  our  notion,  than  most  such  contriv¬ 
ances.  The  peculiarity  is  in  the  support,  which 
consist  s  of  two  stiff  poles,  very  nearly  as  long  as 
the  ladder,  fastened  together  by  a  bolt  near  the 
top,  so  that  the  bottoms  may  be  moved  squirt  or 
nearer  together.  Therevu'e  two  strong  hooks  in¬ 
serted  in  these  poles  below  where  they  are  bolted 
together,  and  upon  these  one  of  the  upper 
rounds  is  made  to  rest,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  This  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Crane,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  combines  effi¬ 
ciency  and  safety.  The  supports  are  readily 
removed,  when  the  ladder  is  needed  for  uses 
’in  which  they  are  not  required. 

• - *•— 4 — « ws-®  - 

A  Rotation  for  the  West. 

h 

The  agriculture  of  the  West  is,  if  possible,  in 
a  still  ruder  condition  than  that  of  the  East. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  has  been  well  calculated  to  destroy  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  The  aim  has  almost  always 
been  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  present  profit, 
with  the  least  labor.  The  improvement  of  the 
land  has  not  been  thought  of,  or  cared  for.  The 
emigrant  has  pitched  his  tent  in  the  forest,  or 
upon  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  and,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  capital,  has  begun  the  struggle  for  life.  Corn 
has  been  the  essential  crop,  for  it  furnished  food 
for  his  family  and  for  his  animals,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  wheat,  which  was  the  main  reliance 
for  money.  Corn  was  planted  among  the 
girdled  trees,  and  sometimes  for  several  years 
in  succession,  until  the  limbs  and  many  of  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  had  fallen.  In  some  of  the 
states  there  are  large  tracts  that  have  been 
planted  with  corn  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and 
are  said  to  still  produce  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  is  a  reduction  of  one-half  from  its 
primitive  fertility.  In  many  places  corn  and 
wheat,  both  exhausting  crops,  have  been  grown 
in  alternate  succession  until  both  have  ceased 
to  be  remunerative.  In  all  the  older  Western 
States,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  has  been  re¬ 
duced  one-half  or  more,  so  that  on  many  farms 
it  is  given  up  as  an  uncertain  crop.  Troublesome 
weeds  have  come  in  so  abundantly  that  it  is  no 
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longer  possible  to  get  clean  grass  seed  or  wheat. 
The  remedy  for  this  unprofitable  husbandry  is 
a  careful  saving  of  manures,  and  a  rotation 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer  and 
the  character  of  his  soil.  We  suggest  a  few  that 
may  be  of  service.  I.  1,  Corn  on  limed  sod ; 
2,  Oats ;  3,  Wheat  with  manure ;  4,  Clover ;  5, 
Timothy,  cut ;  0,  Timothy,  pastured.  II.  1, 
Corn  on  sod;  2,  Oats;  3,  Clover;  4,  Wheat; 
5, Clover;  6,  Timothy.  III.  1,  Corn;  2,  Spring 
Wheat;  3,  Clover;  4,  Wheat;  5,  Clover;  6, 
Blue  Grass  and  other  grasses ;  7,  and  8,  Pasture. 
IV.  1,  Corn;  2,  Barley;  3,  Clover;  4,  Rye;  5, 
Clover ;  6,  Timothy,  and  other  grasses.  In  some 
places,  where  the  land  is  very  foul,  these  rota¬ 
tions  might  be  changed  bjr  planting  corn  two 
years  in  succession,  with  thorough  cultivation 
four  or  five  times  in  the  season.  Near  cities  or 
river  ports,  where  there  is  cheap  transportation 
to  market,  potatoes  might  come  into  the  rota¬ 
tion  advantageously.  In  some  localities  root 
crops,  especially  turnips  and  beets,  can  be  grown 
to  good  advantage.  In  all  cases  particular  at¬ 
tention  should  be  paid  to  making  manure,  and 
it  is  applied  with  excellent  effect  either  to  corn 
the  second  year,  or  to  wheat.  The  idea  that 
the  new  soils  of  the  West  wall  never  need  ma¬ 
nure  is  already  exploded  among  intelligent 
farmers.  Lands  that  now  produce  but  40  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  and  15  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  may  be 
made  to  double  their  yield  by  the  aid  of  manure. 
The  increased  profit  of  such  crops  needs  no 
showing.  With  a  good  system  of  cropping,  and 
the  use  of  manure,  the  fertile  soils  of  the  West 
may  be  kept  up  to  their  early  productiveness. 

- - - - - 

Management  of  Cows  in  Winter. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist  inquires : 

When  cows  are  stabled  nights  in  winter,  how 
long  should  they  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
yard  during  the  day  ?”  This  depends  a  good 
■deal  on  the  weather,  and  also  on  the  food  and 
whether  the  cows  are  expected  to  give  milk  or 
not.  When  the  object  is  to  obtain  milk  in 
Winter,  if  water  is  supplied  in  the  stable  we 
would  seldom  turn  them  out  at  all.  And  if 
necessary  to  turn  them  out  to  water,  we  would 
let  them  out  twice  a  day,  say  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Cows  like  to  be  humored  a  little  in 
regard  to  watering.  They  will  not  drink  as 
readily  as  a  horse.  They  should  be  allowed 
plenty  of  time.  When  cows  are  not  giving 
milk  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  eat  coarse 
fodder,  they  should  be  turned  out  for  several 
hours  during  the  day.  They  will  eat  this  class 
of  fodder  much  better  in  the  yard  than  in  the 
stable.  *Judg  ment,  however,  should  be  exer¬ 
cised.  If  the  weather  is  stormy,  they  will 
be’  better  in  the  stable,  and  at  all  times,  if 
they  seem  cold  and  are  not  eating  or  en¬ 
joying  themselves,  let  them  be  immediately 
tied  up.  Let  the  stable  be  well  ventilated  and 
cleaned  out  twice  a  day,  and  made  as  dry  and 
comfortable  as  possible.  The  great  defect  in 
most  stables  is  in  not  having  sufficient  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  ventilators  should  be  so  arranged  that 
they  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  weather. 
Make  it  a  rule  to  visit  the  stable  before  retiring 
for  the  night,  and  see  that  everything  is  right. 


Pig  Nature.— “Walks  and  Talks”  writes: 
“  I  was  amused  with  the  picture  of  the  jealous 
hog  in  the  Agriculturist  for  August.  It  illus¬ 
trates  one  of  my  pet  ideas — that  the  more  you 
can  get  an  animal  to  eat,  provided  he  will  di¬ 
gest  and  assimilate  it,  the  better.  I  would  se* 
\ect  the  “  biggest  eaters”  I  could  find  to  breed 


from.  I  would  not  care  how  coarse  they  were. 
Cross  them  with  fine-boned,  thoroughbred 
males,  and  aim  to  combine  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  mother  with  the  refinement  and  early 
maturity  of  the  sire.  The  main  object  of  breed¬ 
ers  has  been  to  lessen  the  demand  on  the  stom¬ 
ach  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  hair,  horn, 
bone,  and  offal,  and  stimulating  the  growth  of 
the  most  desirable  points  by  an  abundance  ot 
highly  nutritious  food.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
given  proper  attention  to  the  digestive  powers. 


Conversion  of  Wagons  into  Sleighs. 

We  can  recommend  to  nobody,  unless  it  be 
to  the  village  store-keeper  or  butcher,  to'attempt 
to  use  a  wagon  with  runners  placed  upon  the 
axles,  or  of  the  same  width  of  track  as  the 
wheels,  if  he  consults  his  pleasure  and  not  his 
necessities.  Such  vehicles  do  very  well  to  run 


Fig.  1.— RUNNER  FOR  WAGON  .AXLE. 


about  in  the  streets  of  a  town,  but  on  country 
roads  they  are  a  nuisance.  Still,  many  a  man  is 
caught  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
home  on  wheels,  when  a  fall  of  a  foot  or  two  of 
snow  makes  it  next  to  impossible  for  him  to 
proceed  or  return.  The  wagon  body  may  be 
set  upon  runners,  but  this  is  an  awkward 
fashion.  If  there  is  a  half  a  day’s  time, 
and  a  carpenter  shop  is  at  hand,  it  is  no 
very  great  job  to  fit  out  a  wagon  with  four  in¬ 
dependent  runners  to  go  on  in  place  of 


Fig.  2. — OUTER  SIDE  PIECE. 

wheels.  These  may  be  made  to  fit  upon  almost 
any  wagon,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  wooden  wash¬ 
ers,  and  are  easily  stored  so  as  to  be  used  at  any 
time.  Each  runner  is  made  of  three  pieces  of 
inch  board.  Two  pieces  form  the  sides  of 
each  runner,  and  meet  at  the  bottom, while  they 
are  six  or  eight  inches  apart  at  the  top.  The 
outer  side  piece  is  sawed 
full  of  kerfs  at  the  front  end, 
so  that  it  will  bend  around 
snug  to  the  other.  The  two 
side  pieces  arc  nailed  upon 
the  edge  with  clinch  nails, 
and  stiffened  with  battens,  if 
necessary,  and  these  battens 
enter  mortises  in  the  top 
piece,  or  the  top  piece  is  simply  nailed  down  up¬ 
on  the  others.  Two  round  holes  are  cut  a  little 
back  of  the  middle  for  the  axle.  These  should 
be  level  and  exactly  opposite ;  they  need  not  be 
exactly  of  a  size  to  fit  the  axle,  but  the  snugger 
they  fit  the  better  on  rough  roads.  A  spring 
wagon  thus  arranged  upon  runners  is  the 
easiest  running  vehicle  imaginable,  (next  to  a 
boat  or  a  balloon).  Each  runner  moves  inde¬ 
pendently,  like  a  wagon  wheel,  and  this  motion, 
very  easy  of  itself,  is  made  still  more  gentle 
by  the  springs.  The  runners,  if  used  much,  may 
be  shod  with  iron  or  steel,  though  if  it  be  well 
to  incur  this  expense,  it  is  worth  while  to  in¬ 
quire  if  it  would  not  be  best  to  have  the  runners 
made  with  care*  light  and  handsome,  upon 


Fig.  3.— SECTION. 


regular  hubs  by  a  wheelwright  or  carriage 
maker.  Figure  1  shows  a  single  runner;  fig. 
2,  the  inside  of  the  outer  side  piece;  while  fig.  3 
shows  the  inclination  of  the  sides,  the  top  board, 
and  the  axle  passing  through  the  side  pieces. 

- - ««*> - — — 

Scrub  and  Grade  Bulls  Public  Nuisances. 

We  drive  about  through  dairy  regions  and 
through  those  sections  which  supply  our  larger 
cities  with  milk,  and,  baring  now  and  then  a 
Jersey  or  an  Ayrshire  as  rare  exceptions,  we  see 
almost  every  herd  of  a  dozen  or  more  cows  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  little  yearling  bull — coarse¬ 
horned,  big-headed,  slab-sided,  long-legged,  and 
rough-haired.  In  the  summer,  after  the  time 
of  year  has  passed  when  the  bulls  are  especially 
useful,  we  often  meet  on  the  road  droves  of 
these  bulls  one  and  two  years  old — the  sires  of 
the  next  generation  of  calves.  These,  having 
reached  an  age  when  they  require  more  care  and 
are  more  expensive  to  keep  than  calves,  are 
sold  for  a  small  price  and  slaughtered.  The 
calf  which  is  selected  to  be  raised  is  usually  the 
one  that  the  butcher  will  not  buy,  or  that  is 
dropped  in  some  “out  pasture”  or  in  the 
woods,  and  hidden  by  the  cow  until  ten  days 
old  or  more,  when,  as  it  seems  a  pity  to  “  deacon” 
so  old  a  calf,  it  is  kept.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  but  wre  believe  that  it  is  very  rare  that  a 
bull  is  raised  because  his  mother  was  a  famous 
milker,  or  for  any  real  or  fancied  superiority  of 
his  breeding. 

This  state  of  things  prevails  extensively. 
Farmers  argue  that  they  only  need  a  bull  in 
order  to  get  fresh  cows ;  that  the  calves  are  of 
no  value  to  them ;  that  they  rarely  raise  their 
own  heifer  calves ;  hence  it  makes  no  difference 
to  them  what  sort  of  a  bull  they  have.  They 
argue  very  foolishly.  The  stock  of  every  dairy 
region  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supplied 
from  its  own  herds.  There  are  now  compara¬ 
tively  few  sections  (and  these  are  decreasing  in 
number,)  where  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  veal,  at 
at  least  until  it  is  four  weeks  old.  The  use  of  a 
thoroughbred  bull,  not  even  excepting  the 
Jersey,  will  greatly  increase  the  size  and 
value  of  the  veal.  Besides,  however  strange 
it  may  seem,  it  is  true  that  thoroughbred  bulls, 
even  of  breeds  not  famous  as  milkers,  as  the 
Short-horns,  for  instance,  get  heifer  calves  which 
are  very  likely  to  become  great  milkers.  The 
use  of  such  immature  sires  has,  according  to  all 
observation  and  analogical  reasoning,  a  bad  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  system  and  functions  of  their  get. 
We  therefore  have  small  cows,  better  calculated 
to  eat  and  drink  than  to  give  milk,  or  lay  on 
flesh  and  fat.  There  is  not  the  least  reason 
why  any  good  animal  should  come  of  such 
sires,  any  more  than  a  vine  should  bear  figs. 
This  state  of  things  will  continue  as  long  as  our 
milk  raisers  persist  in  using  scrub  bulls. 

The  loss  to  the  State  in  the  item  of  taxable 
property  is  very  great,  not  only  as  the  live  stock 
are  of  much  less  value,  but  the  products  of  the 
herd, — milk,  butter,  cheese,  veal,  and  beef, — are 
vastly  less.  But  the  loss  to  the  State  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  to  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  use  of  thoroughbred  sires  for  beef  is 
pretty  well  appreciated,  and  in  the  great  beef¬ 
raising  districts  Short-liorns  predominate,  and 
the  great  mass  of  beef  which  comes  from  the 
West  has  the  marks  of  this  blood  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  advantage  to  dairy  and  milk 
farmers  is  quite  as  real  as  to  beef  raisers,  and 
ought  to  be  believed  in.  The  farmer  who  buys 
an  Ayrshire  or  Devon  bull,  and  before  his  own 
heifer  calves  mature  exchanges  him  with  a 
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neighbor  for  one  of  the  same  breed,  and  thus 
every  second  year  makes  a  change,  breeding 
always  from  bulls  not  less  than  three  and  if 
possible  four  or  five  years  old,  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  great  changes  take  place 
in  his  herd  and  in  the  profits  of  his  dairy.  No 
intelligent  farmer  should  use  a  scrub  or  grade 
bull  if  he  can  help  it.  The  temptation  to  raise 
grade  bull  calves  is  often  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
They  are  very  large  and  handsome,  they  may 
have  come  of  a  favorite  cow,  and  the  farmer 
feels  sure  that  if  size  and  beauty  are  worth  any 
thing  in  a  bull,  he  will  do  well  to  raise  such  an 
one.  The  bull  comes  to  maturity,  handsomer 
than  his  thoroughbred  sire,  perhaps ;  nevertheless 
the  probabilities  are  very  likely  ten  to  one,  that 
the  stock  of  his  gerting  will  be  little,  if  any, 
better  than  that  ot  an  out-and-out  scrub. 
- - — - — «  ®  « - - - 

The  Canada  Thistle  as  a  Subsoiler. 


An  intelligent  and  observing  farmer  writes 
us:  “Many  years  since  I  cut  a  ditch  into  a  well 
that  was  seven  feet  deep,  and  laid  a  pipe  from 
that  well  to  convey  the  water  to  a  barn-vard. 
After  16  years  the  pipe  required  repairing.  To 
make  the  repairs  it  was  necessary  to  dig  up  the 
pipe.  I  found  the  earth  that  had  been  cast  back 
into  the  ditch  was  full  of  the  roots  of  plants. 
Canada  thistles  seemed  to  enjoy  this  subsoiled 
earth  very  much.  The  difference  was  so  marked 
between  the  undisturbed  earth  on  each  side  of 
the  ditch  and  that  within  it,  in  regard  to  the 
presence  of  the  roots  of  plants,  that  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  the  most  inveterate  unbeliever 
in  deep  plowing,  if  he  could  have  seen  this 
ditch  dug  the  second  time,  would  have  admitted 
that  there  -was  one  piece  of  land  that  deep  plow¬ 
ing  would  greatly  improve  *  *  *.  I  spoke  of 
Canada  thistles  in  this  ditch.  This  much 
dreaded  weed  is  a  great  subsoiler,  sending  its 
roots  down  to  water,  if  the  water  is  within  any 
reasonable  distance.  Take  a  rank  patch  of 
Canada  thistles,  plow  it  and  cultivate  as  often 
as  the  thistles  show  a  bit  of  top,  for  one  year; 
then  put  on  a  crop,  and  mark  the  rank  growth 
on  the  ground  in  which  these  thistles’  roots  have 
been  subsoiling  for  years.  Put  on  this  land  red 
clover,  and  let  the  clover  roots  take  the  place  of 
the  thistle  roots,  and  this  old  thistle  patch  will 
pay  about  as  good  dividends  as  any  land  you 
have.” — We  have  no  doubt  that  deep  tap-roots 
that  descend  into  the  subsoil  bring  up  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  plant-food,  which,  if  the 
plants  decay  on  the  surface  or  in  the  surface 
soil,  must  add  to  its  fertility.  This  is  one  reason 
why  clover  is  such  an  admirable  renovator  of 
land  “  worn  out”  by  superficial  cultivation.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  in  the  case  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent,  “plowing  the  land  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  it  as  often  as  the  thistles  show  a  bit  of  top” 
would  in  itself  enrich  such  soil  as  he  is  the  for¬ 
tunate  possessor  of. 


Don’t  Keep  too  Much  Stock. 

Said  a  farmer  who  does  not  take  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  to  a  neighbor  who  does:  “You 
want  more  stock  to  make  manure.”  It  was  an 
innocent  remark,  but  our  friend  is  as  fond  of  an 
argument  as  was  Dr.  Johnson,  and  replied : 
“That  remark  indicates  a  lack  of  just  ideas  on 
the  subject.  It  is  as  absurd  to  say  I  want  more 
stock  to  make  manure  as  it  would  be  to  say  I 
want  more  stoves  to  make  ashes.  If  I  burn  fifty 
cords  of  wood  the  amount  of  ashes  will  be  the 
same,  whether  I  use  three  stoves  or  a  dozen, 
and  if  I  use  up  all  the  fodder  I  have  it  will  make 


little  difference,  so  far  as  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  manure  is  concerned,  whether  I  keep  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  or  a 
small  number.  The  value  of  the  manure  heap 
will  depend  on  the  grain,  hay,  straw,  and  stalks 
used  on  the  farm,  and  not  on  the  stock.”  There 
is  considerable  truth  in  what  our  friend  says, 
and  we  are  glad  he  has  so  far  profited  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Agriculturist  that  lie  realizes 
that  the  value  of  the  manure  depends  on  the 
food,  and  not  on  the  kind  of  stock  it  is  fed  to. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  be  overstocked.  There 
is  no  possible  advantage — not  even  in  the 
manure  heap — and  not  unfrequently  the  loss  is 
very  great.  Better  sell  a  part  of  the  stock  and 
feed  what  is  retained  all  they  can  eat— enough, 
at  all  events,  to  keep  them  in  a  thrifty,  healthy 
condition.  If  an  animal  is  not  gaining,  we  are 
losing  all  the  food  it  consumes.  By  providing 
warm,  sheltered,  dry,  and  comfortable  quarters 
we  can  save  a  considerable' amount  of  food,  but 
after  all  is  done,  the  animal  still  requires  about 
2k  lbs.  of  hay  per  day,  or  its  equivalent  in  straw, 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  to  sustain  the 
vital  functions  and  keep  it  from  losing  in  flesh. 
What  we  gain  in  milk,  flesh,  or  wool,  is  derived 
from  the  food  consumed  in  excess  of  this  amount. 

- o— - — »  O  — ■ - -  • - 

Fix  Dp  the  Implements. 

During  the  winter  every  implement  and  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  be  required  next  spring  and 
summer  should  be  overhauled  and  repaired. 
Examine  the  plows,  and  if  they  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  and  are  rusty,  wash  off  all  the  dirt,  and 
then  apply  with  a  swab  fastened  on  the  end  of 
a  stick,  a  mixture  of  one  part  sulphuric  acid 
and  two  parts  water.  Rub  the  mould-board  and 
other  paj^s  that  are  rusty  with  this  liquid  until 
the  rust  is  all  removed  ;  then  wash  it  off  and 
rub  it  dry.  Then  smear  it  over  with  crude  petro¬ 
leum  or  some  other  cheap  oil,  and  next  spring 
you  will  be  saved  from  the  loss  and  annoyance 
of  clogging.  Every  farmer  should  buy  a  bailiff 
of  petroleum,  and  use  it  freely  on  all  his  wag¬ 
gons,  machines,  implements,  etc.  It  will  keejv 
the  iron  from  rusting  and  the  wood  from  decay, 
and  in  cold  weather  it  is  a  useful  lubricating 
oil.  We  find  it  absolutely  essential  to  keep  on 
hand  several  sizes  of  carriage  bolts.  With 
these  and  a  brace,  and  a  set  of  bits,  nearly  all  or¬ 
dinary  fractures  can  be  easily  repaired.  It  is  a 
great  convenience,  also,  to  have  a  vise,  and  to 
keep  on  hand  an  assortment  of  uncut  nuts,  with 
the  tools  for  making  the  thread  in  them  and 
also  on  the  bolts.  All  these  things  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  hardware  store,  and  a  farmer  who 
buys  them  will  never  regret  it.  But  if  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  anything  to  the  blacksmith’s 
shop,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it,  and  when  it  is  re¬ 
paired,  clean  off  the  rust,  paint  it  with  linseed  oil, 
and  put  it  away  for  use  in  the  spring.  If  the 
farmer  or  his  son  would  go  over  all  the  imple¬ 
ments,  machinery,  wagons,  hayracks,  tools,  etc., 
paint  them,  oil  and  tighten  the  bolts,  and  see 
that  everything  is  strong  and  in  good  order,  it 
would  not  only  greatly  lessen  the  blacksmith’s 
bill,  but  would  save  much  precious  time  and 
no  little  annoyance  next  spring  and  summer. 
The  winter  is  also  the  time  to  make  whiffle- 
trees,  and  three-horse  eveners.  It  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  an  extra  set  of  these  on  hand. 


Lumber.  —  It  is  very  convenient  to  have 
a  supply  of  seasoned  boards,  planks,  and  scant¬ 
ling,  and  now  is  the  time  to  secure  them. 
Get  a  good  hard  maple  log  sawed  up  into  two- 
inch  planks  for  store  boards,  and  elm  into  two- 


inch  planks  for  purposes  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  A  few  oak  and  soft  maple  inch  boards 
are  also  very  useful,  and  oak  and  white  ash 
scantling  3x8  will  be  very  convenient  to  repair 
cultivators,  harrows,  etc.  Scarcely  anything  of 
this  kind  will  come  amiss  on  the  farm. 


The  Old  Well-Sweep. 

Without  discussing  the  respective  merits  of 
pumps  and  open  wells,  we  have  a  word  to  say 
in  favor  of  the  old  well-sweep  and  the  oaken 
bucket.  It  may  be  that  a  love  for  what  is  old, 
and  good,  and  picturesque  in  the  landscape,  first 
inclined  the  writer  to  regard  the  well-sweep 
with  favor,  especially  when  it  was  associated 
with  the  mossy  bucket  coming,  with  a  bound 
almost,  sparkling  and  dripping,  from  the  dark 
depths  below ;  but  after  a  pretty  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  and  use  of  various  kinds  of  windlasses, 
patent  well-curbs,  and  other  efforts  of  inventive 
genius  to  supplant  it,  we  come  back  to  the  well- 
sweep  as  the  simplest,  most  durable,  easiest,  and 
by  far  the  best  method  of  drawing  water  by  the 
bucket  from  wells  not  over  20  or  25  feet  deep, 
and  perhaps  it  is  equally  useful  for  deeper 
wells.  The  high t  of  the  crotch,  in  which  the 
sweep  is  hung,  should  be  such  that  the  sweep 
will  be  horizontal  when  the  bucket  is  half  way 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well, .and  the  sweep  should  be 
long  enough  and  so  hung  that  it  will  swing  the 
bucket  clear  of  the  curb.  The  occasional  bind¬ 
ing  of  the  bucket  bail  in  the  hook  of  the  pole 
may  be  remedied  perfectly  by  interposing  a  small 
round  link  between  the  eye  in  the  bail  and  the 
closed  hook  on  the  end  of  the  sweep-pole.  We 
rarely  see  a  new  w£ll-sweep  nowadays,  while 
the  clattering,  squeaking  boxes  of  machinery 
called  patent  well-curbs,  always  getting  out  of 
repair,  and  rarely  bringing  up  two-thirds  of  a 
pail  of  water,  are  seen  on  every  hand. 

«g»  « - - »  <«»-  — 

Will  You  Ever  Get  Your  Money  Back  ? 


Of  all  the  sneers  which  beset  the  path  of  an 
improving  farmer  the  commonest  and  the  mean¬ 
est  is :  “  Will  you  ever  get  your  money  back  ?  ” 

Let  him  build  a  large  and  commodious  barn, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  not  only  all  the 
stock  and  store  that  he  has  now,  but  all  that  lie 
hopes  to  have  in  years  to  come,  and  with  shelter 
for  all  the  manure  that  he  will  make  during  the 
season,  replete,  too,  with  every  convenience  for 
economizing  labor,  and  with  such  general  ar¬ 
rangements  as  he  feels  sure  cannot  fail  to  make 
his  work  lighter  and  more  profitable; — some 
carping  neighbor  will  throw  cold  water  on  his 
hopes  by  suggesting  that  he  probably  “  doesn’t 
expect  ever  to  get  his  money  back.” 

Let  him  deeply  plow  and  subsoil  one  ofliis 
fields  at  an  obvious  cost  of  $25  an  acre, — this 
same  comment  will  greet  his  improvement. 

Let  him  thoroughly  underdrain  ten  acres  of 
his  heavy,  cold  land,  at  an  outside  cost  of  $1,000, 
and  fancy  that  he  sees  his  account,  in  doing  the 
work, — the  same  question  will  jar  upon  his  ears. 

For  the  moment,  this  view  of  the  case  may 
shake  his  hopes,  but  it  is  not  at  all  a  fair  view 
to  take  of  any  permanent  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  build  barns  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  back  the  money  that  they  cost,  nor 
can  we  always  count  on  an  extra  $25  an  acre 
from  the  crop  that  we  raise  after  expensive  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
$1,000  invested  in  draining  would  come  back 
.with  the  first  harvest  after  the  work  was  done. 

Who  cares  that  it  should  come  back  at  all? 
We  can’t  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.  A  man 
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does  not  buy  a  farm  to  get  his  money  back  •  lie 
buys  it  to  get  the  farm,  and  having  it  he  tries  to 
make  it  worth  more  to  him  than  the  money  was. 

If  a  barn  cost  $5,000,  it  ought  to  add  $500  a 
year  to  the  income  of  the  farm  in  lighter  work, 
better  manure,  better  kept  fodder,  and  more 
thriving  stock. 

The  money  spent  in  deep  and  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  ought  to  let  the  roots  of  our  crops  so  far 
into  the  ground,  and  give  them  a  so  much  wider 
feeding  surface,  that  their  yield  will  be  worth 
permanently  two  or  three  more  dollars  per  acre. 
Generally  the  result  will  be  much  better. 

The  thousand  dollars  expended  in  draining 
brings  easier  cultivation ;  the  ability  to  do  work 
when  work  ought  to  be  done;  a  more  complete 
mastery  over  weeds;  a  greater  independence  of 
wet  and  dry  seasons;  and,  partly  because  of 
these  things,  and  partly  from  the  increased  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  land,  the  crops  ought  to  be 
very  much  better  than  before  the  work  was  done. 
If  they  are  $10  an  acre  better,  our  investment 
has  been  a  good  one;  agriculturally  considered, 
remarkably  good. 

Any  man  whose  investments  on  his  farm  will, 
one  year  with  another,  bring  him  a  return  of 
ten  per  cent  may  rest  satisfied.  This  allows 
six  per  cent  for  the  use  of  the  money,  and  four 
percent  for  his  skill  in  placing  it  judiciously. 

Let  no  one,  then,  be  deterred  from  improving 
his  farm  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  ca¬ 
pable,  and  which  his  means  can  compass.  To 
be  a  successful  farmer,  he  must  give  his  time 
and  his  chief  attention  to  his  business. 

The  more  capital  he  can  prudently  invest  in 
real  improvements,  the  better  scope  he  will  have 
for  the  exercise  of  his  tal&nVs,  and  the  better 
chance  for  being  amply  repaid. 


A  Question  Worth  Considering'. 


The  real  question  in  regard  to  enriching  the 
land  by  deep  plowing  is  whether  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  better  “  pasture  for  plants”  at  a  less  cost 
by  developing  on  the  one  hand  the  latent  plant- 
food  in  the  subsoil,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
thorough  working  and  manuring  the  surface 
soil,  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  There  can  be  jio 
doubt  that  many  of  our  subsoils  contain  large 
quantities^  latent  plant-food.  But  we  think 
that  it  is  not  often  that  they  contain  any  more 
than  the  surface  soil.  The  reason  that  our 
soils  are  not  as  productive  as  we  could  wish  is 
generally  not  from  a  lack  of  plant-food  in  the 
soil,  but  because  it  is  not  in  an  available  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  inert  and  insoluble.  And  the 
question  is  how  to  make  it  available.  On  Mr. 
Lawes’  experimental  wheat-field,  the  soil  of 
which  is  in  no  way  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
he  has  got,  by  plowing  the  land  twice,  to  the  best 
of  our  recollection  not  over  five  or  six  inches 
deep,  and  by  hoeing  two  or  three  times  in  the 
spring,  an  average  yield  of  15  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  every  year ,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  without  a  particle  of  manure.  By  ad¬ 
ding  on  adjoining  plots,  otherwise  similarly 
treated,  200  lbs.  or  so  of  ammonia,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  etc.,  he  gets  30,  40,  and  sometimes 
50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Now  the  real 
question  is  how  to  get  this  200  lbs.  of  extra 
plant-food.  Can  we  get  it  cheaper  by  deep  and 
thorough  tillage,  or  by  making  and  applying 
more  manure  ?  That  there  is  abundance  of 
plant-food  in  our  ordinary  clay  loams  cannot 
be  doubted.  An  acre  of  soil  a  foot  deep  weighs 
about  3,000,000  lbs.  Is  it  better  to  break  up, 
work  over,  pulverise,  and  expose  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  this  amount  of  soil,  or  to  work  over  say 


2,000,000  lbs.  more  thoroughly  and  frequentljq 
and  at  much  less  cost,  and  expend  the  money 
thus  saved  in  making  or  buying  an  extra  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure?  When  we  are  enabled,  as  we 
soon  shall  be,  to  work  our  land  a  foot  deep  by 
steam,  and  to  do  it  at  the  right  season,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  work  over  the 
3,000,000  lbs.  of  soil  until  it  is  as  fine  as  a  garden, 
but  to  do  it  with  horses  is  too  expensive.  We 
can  break  it  up  once,  but  that  is  not  enough.  It 
must  be  worked  thoroughly  afterwards,  and  the 
whole  mass  brought  in  contact  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  is  where  we  usually  fail.  Many 
plow  deep  enough,  but  very  few  cultivate  suffi¬ 
ciently  afterwards.  On  ordinary  good,  loamy 
soils  our  rule  at  present  should  be, to  plow  as 
deep  as  three  horses  can  draw  the  plow  steadily 
along.  The  cost  of  an  extra  horse  is  not  much. 
Then  our  cultivators  should  run  as  deep  as  four 
horses  abreast  can  work  them  rapidly.  A  cul¬ 
tivator  going  through  the  soil  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour  will  break  up  the  soil  more 
effectually  than  one  going  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles.  Three-horse  plows  and  four-horse  culti¬ 
vators  should  be  our  favorite  implements  until 
we  are  ready  for  the  Steam  Plow. 


Draining'. 


Now  is  the  time  to  commence  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  o.f  the  work  of  draining. 

The  digging  of  ditches  and  the  laying  of  tiles 
must  be  postponed  until  spring,  and  probably 
the  press  of  other  work  will  put  it  off  still  lon¬ 
ger,  until  after  harvest.  But  the  digging  and  tile¬ 
laying  are,  after  all,  not  the  only  essential  items 
of  the  work.  To  do  this  is,  of  course,  most  nec¬ 
essary,  but  to  do  it  rightly  is  the  main  thing. 
It  costs  no  more  to  drain  in  the  right  way  than 
to  drain  in  the  wrong  way, — usually  not  so 
much, — and  the  difference  in  effectiveness  and 
in  durability  of  the  work  is  incomparable. 

Therefore,  the  operation  should  be  com¬ 
menced  now,  and  quite^as  much  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  plan  in  the  house,  as 
■  'frill  eventually  be  given  to  the  work  in  the  field. 

Tile-draining  is  expensive  work, — very  ex¬ 
pensive,— and  it  should  never  be  undertaken 
without  a  determination  to  make  it  so  complete 
and  substantial  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
absolutely  permanent  improvement.  Properly 
done,  the  work  should  last  forever.  A  well- 
burned  tile  is  indestructible  by  any  action  to 
which  it  is  subjected  in  the  soil,  and  it  will 
withstand  the  slow  trickling  of  pure  water 
through  it  as  long  as  water  continues  to  run. 
There  is  much  more  danger  that  the  action  of 
the  elements  will  wash  away  the  surface  of  the 
farm  than  that  the  water  flowing  through  the 
drains  will  wear  them  out.  The  only  chances 
for  destruction  lie  in  imperfect  construction. 
With  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  any 
farmer  can  acquire,  with  great  care,  and  with  a 
judicious  outlay  of  money,  it  is  possible, — it  is 
easy, — to  drain  land  in  such  a  way  that  we  need 
never  again  give  a  thought  to  it,  further  than  to 
see  that  the  outlets  remain  unobstructed.  With 
a  little  less  knowledge,  a  little  less  care,  or  a 
little  less  cost,  we  may  easily  introduce  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  weakness,  which  will  fix  a  very  early 
day  for  the  choking  up  and  bursting  out  of  an 
important  drain;  and  then  commences  the 
costly  and  annoying  work  of  repairing. 

When  drains  are  so  well  laid  that  they  need 
never  again  cost  a  dollar,  nor  occupy  a  day,  and 
when  it  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  in  this  world 
can  be  that  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  land 
lasts,  all  that  we  need  to  do  is  to  charge  the 


land,  as  a  part  of  its  annual  expense,  like  rent 
or  taxes,  a  sum  which  will  cover  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  the  work,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

But  when,  in  addition  to  the  annual  interest 
money,  there  comes  every  year  a  charge  for  cost 
of  repairs,  and  for  damage  to  crops  because  of 
defective  drainage, — then  the  work  becomes  a 
serious  tax  on  the  farmer. 

When  it  is  so  meanly,  so  ignorantly,  or  so 
carelessly  done  that,  in  addition  to  interest  and 
repairs,  there  comes  the  certainty  that  in  ten 
3’ears  the  whole  thing  will  have  ceased  to  act, 
bringing  the  whole  cost  of  the  work  on  the  first 
few  years  of  the  improvement,  draining  be¬ 
comes  so  expensive  that  no  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture, — unless  it  be  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
for  market, — can  bear  the  charge. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  first  steps  in 
draining  land  should  be  the  following  : — 

1.  To  decide  what  land  shall  be  drained. 

2.  To  learn  how  the  work  should  be  done. 

3.  To  make  a  plan  by  which  it  is  to  be  done. 

And  these  steps  should  be  taken  now,  while 

freedom  from  other  work  allows  due  time  to  be 
given  them. 

In  future  numbers  it  is  proposed  to  discuss 
these  points.  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  detail  are  in  the  meantime  refer¬ 
red  to  “  Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit,”  in  which 
the  whole  subject  is  carefully  and  plainly  treated. 

The  question  of  means  should  never  deter  a 
farmer  from  draining  at  least  a  portion  of  his 
wetter  land — enough  to  make  a  beginning.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  borrow  money,  and  a 
mortgage  on  one’s  farm  is  a  cloud  over  one’s 
life.  Still,  and  we  say  it  after  full  deliberation, 
we  would  never  hesitate  a  moment  to  mortgage 
land  of  our  own  to  raise  money  for  underd-rain- 
ing,  if  we  could  get  money  in  no  more  con¬ 
venient  way.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  thousands  of  farmers,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  that  the  yearly  benefit  from  the 
draining  of  wet  or  too  moist  land  is  much  more 
than  any  usual  rate  of  interest,  and  the  advant¬ 
ages  resulting  from  the  operation  are  so  various 
and  so  important  (aside  from  the  mere  increase 
of  crops)  that  we  would  accept  the  annoyance 
of  a  mortgage  rather  than'  not  to  reap  them. 

The  mortgage  ivould  be  a  serious  annoyance, 
it  is  true,  but  it  would  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  feeling  of  being  (as 
every  farmer  of  wet  land  is)  a  slave  to  chance , 
and  of  running  the  risk  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  a 
whole  year’s  hard  work  snatched  from  our 
hands  by  an  unusual  season. 


Points  of  a  Good  Fowl.— For  general  use 
a  hen  should  be  a  good  layer,  sitter,  and  mother. 
She  must  be  a  good  feeder,  too,  bright,  clear¬ 
eyed,  quick  in  her  motions,  but  not  scary,  and 
with  these  points,  she  will  pay  to  keep.  Besides, 
she  should  be  large,  well-feathered,  with  small, 
short  legs,  with  a  small  head,  broad  shoulders, 
and  deep  body.  The  cock  should  be  thicker  in 
the  leg,  broader  across  the  shoulders,  fully  a 
third  heavier.  He  should  have  a  gallant  strut, 
be  first  out  in  the  morning,  first  to  go  to  roost, 
inclined  to  take  on  flesh  easily,  generous  in  pick¬ 
ing  out  titbits  for  the  hens,  and  not  quarrel¬ 
some.  We  do  not  associate  large  eyes  with 
great  hardiness.  They  arc  a  great  beauty,  and 
indicate  high  breeding ;  hence,  with  perfection 
in  feather  and  other  points,  they  are  desirable 
in  fancy  fowls.  In  very  large  breeds  quick 
growth  is  desirable,  while  early  maturity  is  not. 
Each  of  the  different  breeds  has  its  characterist¬ 
ic  points,  and  the  fowl  should,  in  addition  to  the 
above  general  marks,  show  them  distinctly. 
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The  Use  of  the  Lasso. 

There  is  but  little  in  the  customs  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  worthy  of  imitation,  yet  there  are  a  few 
things  in  which  they  excel,  and  one  of  them  is 
the  use  of  the  lasso.  One  who  sees  the  ease  with 
which  a  Mexican  can  capture  a  half  wild  horse 
or  mule,  and  remembers  the  time  he  has  spent 
in  endeavoring  to  catch  a  gentle  but  frisky  horse 
in  a  pasture,  wonders  why  throwing  the  lasso 
has  never  become  a  Yankee  accomplishment. 
The  best  lasso,  also  called  “lariat”  and  “riate,” 
is  made  of  braided  rawhide,  and  so  prepared 
(probably  oiled)  as  to  be  perfectly  flexible.  This 
is  thirty  feet  or  more  long,  and  has  an  eye  in 
one  end,  through  which  the  other  end  is  run,  to 
form  a  slip-noose,  which,  spread  out,  would  form 
a  circle  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter.  To  throw 
the  lasso,  the  noose  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand 
about  a  foot  from  the  eye,  both  parts,  the  run¬ 
ning  portion  and  that  to  which  the  eye  is  at¬ 
tached,  being  held ;  the  rest  is  coiled  loosely  and 
held  by  the  left  hand.  The  noose  is  then 
whirled  round  the  head,  slowly  at  first  but  with 
increasing  rapidity  ;  by  a  revolving  motion  of 
the  wrist,  which  cannot  well  be  described,  the 
noose  is  always  kept  in  the  same  piano  and 


spreads  out  in  an  elliptical  form.  When  suffi¬ 
cient  velocity  has  been  attained  and  at  just  the 
right  instant  the  noose  is  let  go  and  at  the  same 
time  the  coil  in  the  left  hand  is  allowed  to  play 
out.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  lasso  will  take 
such  unerring  aim  as  to  throw  the  noose  over 
the  head  of  an  animal,  whether  it  be  running  or 
standing  still.  A  novice  in  his  first  attempts 
will  hit  anything  but  the  object  he  aims  at. 
Nothing  but  practice  will  teach  its  use.  The 
Mexicans  begin  when  children,  and  it  is  very 
common  to  see  the  “ muchacldtos  ”  with  a  lasso 
made  of  a  bit  of  cord,  essaying  their  skill  on 
pigs  and  chickens.  Not  only  is  lassoing  done 
on  foot  but  on  horseback.  One  end  of  the  lasso 
is  attached  to  the  horn,  which  Mexican  saddles 
always  have  in  front.  The  saddles  are  very 
strong,  and  are  furnished  with  wide  and  strong 
girths,  for  when  a  wild  animal  is  caught  there 
is  often  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  captor 
and  the  captured.  The  Mexican  horses,  used  to 
the  business,  brace  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
lasso  is  thrown,  to  resist  a  pull,  and  the  horse¬ 
man  takes  an  additional  precaution  against 
being  uhseated  by  clasping  his  enormous  spurs 
under  the  horse’s  belly.  Nowhere  is  the  lasso 
used  frith  more  skill  than  among  the  Califor¬ 


nian  Mexicans.  The  writer  has  seen  two, 
father  and  son,  chase  a  wild  bullock;  one  would 
catch  the  animal  by  the  horns  and  the  other  by 
one  of  the  hind  legs  and  bring  it  to  the  ground 
quicker  than  it  takes  to  describe  it,  and  this 
while  all  were  on  the  full  gallop.  The  above 
scene,  furnished  by  a  Californian  artist,  repre¬ 
sents  a  Mexican  driving  cattle.  It  not  only 
shows  the  use  of  the  lasso  in  bringing  refractory 
animals  to  terms,  but  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
picturesque  costume  of  a  Mexican  “  mquero ,”  or 
cattle  driver,  and  the  equipments  of  his  horse. 
The  Mexican  bit,  which  cannot  be  distinctly 
shown  on  so  small  a  scale,  is  so  constructed 
that  the  rider  has  the  most  restive  animal  quite 
under  control.  The  spurs,  which  may  seem 
like  an  exaggeration  in  the  picture,  were  drawn 
from  a  well-worn  pair  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer.  So  far  from  being  cruel,  as  most  per¬ 
sons  suppose,  they  are  so  blunt  as  to  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  inflicting  a  wound,  and  they  can  at  most 
serve  to  give  a  blow.  The  reason  for  making 
them  so  large  is  to  aid  the  rider  in  holding  his 
seat,  as  alluded  to  above.  The  Mexican  saddles 
are  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  the  easy 
seat  they  give  the  rider;  they  are  usually  cov¬ 
ered  wTith  embossed  and  embroidered  leather 
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The  Akebia  in  Fruit. 


In  September  last  there  appeared  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  an  engraving  of  a  beautiful  hardy 
climber,  the  Akebia.  Since  then  Mr. 

Geo.  H.  Hite,  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
brought  us  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  this 
plant,  which  was  quite  new  to  us.  Upon 
inquiry  of  those  who  have  known  the 
vine  from  its  first  introduction,  we  find 
that  they  never  heard  of  its  fruiting,  and 
if  this  is  not  the  first  instance  of  its  do¬ 
ing  so  in  this  country,  it  is  at  least  the 
first  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and 
as  such  deserves  recording.  The  en¬ 
graving  gives  the  closed  fruit  of  the  aver¬ 
age  size,  and  the  open  one  reduced  about 
one-third.  It  is  a  sort  of  berry-like  pod, 
which  is  of  a  purplish-drab  color,  with 
a  slight  bloom.  At  full  maturity  it  splits 
open,  exposing  the  seeds,  which  are  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  pulp  and  form  a  gelatinous 
mass.  The  pod  is  rather  spongy  in  tex¬ 
ture,  and  when  freshly  opened  its  inner 
surface  has  a  rough  iSli  appearance  that 
reminds  one  of  a  half  of  a  cracker.  We 
notice  that  the  latest  authorities  place 
this  plant  in  the  Barberry  family,  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  would  not  interest  the  general 
reader.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  earliest 
to  put  out  its  leaves  in  spring,  and  it 
holds  them  until  late  in  autumn.  They 
are  of  a  fine  brilliant  green,  and  as  the 
vine  is  a  rapid  grower,  it  is  very  suitable 
for  covering  trellises.  The  delightful 
odor  of  its  blossoms  makes  it  very  desir¬ 
able  near  the  house.  We  hope  ty  see  this 
interesting  climber  more  generally  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  we  warn  the  nurserymen  to 
provide  a  stock,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
when  the  Agriculturist  popularizes  a 
plant,  a  demand  is  quite  sure  to  be  made  for  it. 
It  is  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  old  wood. 

Phloxes— The  Moss  Pink. 


Among  the  Phloxes  are  found  some  of  our 
most  charming  plants.  The  Drummond’s 
Phlox  is  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  variety 
and  brilliancy  by 
an}r  other  annual, 
while  some  of  the 
tall  perennial  ones 
are  late-blooming, 
and  some  of  them 
truly  magnificent. 

There  is  an  hum¬ 
ble  perennial,  one 
which  is  different 
from  others  of  that 
class.  Its  prostrate 
stems  are  furnish¬ 
ed  with  small, 
prickly  leaves, 
and  form  dense 
tufts  or  mats,  and 
these,  in  spring, 
are  covered  with 
flowers  so  pro¬ 
fusely  as  to  hide 
the  foliage.  The 
engraving  shows 
the  form  of  the 
flowers, th  el  eaves, 
and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  but  the  effect 
of  a  broad  mat  of  it  cannot  be  given  in  an  illus¬ 
tration.  The  color  of  the  flowers  varies  from 
purple  to  white,  the  latter  being  quite  rare. 


The  Adulteration  of  Seeds. 


FRUIT  OF  THE  AKEBIA. 

lationships  from  the  pinks  proper.  It  is  a  Phlox, 
and  the  species  is  P.  subukila,  a  name  referring 
to  its  awl-shaped  leaves.  As  it  varies  somewhat 
in  tht)  form  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  the  color  of 
its  flowers,  several  names  have  been  given,  such 
as  tP.  setacea,  P.  nivalis ,  etc.,  but  they  are  now 
regarded  as  only  varieties.  The  Moss  Pink  is 


moss  pink. — (T.  subulo.ta.) 

found  growing  wild  in  Southern  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  southward.  It  does  best  in  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  is  readily  multiplied  by 
dividing  the  clumps  after  flowering  time,  which 


A  committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  (Eng.),  has  recently  reported  its 
investigations  upon  the  subject  of  seed 
adulteration.  As  a  large  share  of  the 
seeds  sold  in  this  country  are  imported, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  our 
cultivators,  especially  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  committee  that  “  It  was  represent¬ 
ed  to  the  council  that  as  the  business  of 
seedsmen  is  at  present  conducted;  the 
purchaser  of  seeds  frequently  receives 
neither  the  kind  nor  the  quality  of  the 
seeds  he  pays  for.” — The  causes  of  inferior 
seeds  are :  1,  Keeping  seeds  so  long  that 
their  vitality  is  lost.  2,  The  addition  of 
bad  seed  to  good,  and  mixing  old  and  new. 
3,  By  the  addition  of  seed  whose  vitality 
has  been  killed.  This  is  done  with  rare 
and  valuable  seed,  killed  seed  of  similar 
appearance  being  added  to  increase  the 
quantity.  What  seed  comes  up  is  true  to 
kind.  4,  Manipulating  and  doctoring 
bad  seed  to  make  it  look  like  good,  as 
by  dyeing  bad  clover  seed,  sulphur-smok¬ 
ing  bad  grass  seed,  oil-dressing  bad  turnip 
seed,  etc.  The  committee  found  that 
there  was  no  sure  way  to  test  the  value 
of  seeds  except  by  sowing.  They  pur¬ 
chased  samples  of  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 
Carrot,  and  White  and  Yellow  Turnip 
seeds,  from  eighteen  different  wholesale  houses, 
and  trials  wTere  made  both  at  the  Society’s 
grounds  at  Chiswick,  and  by  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  separately.  One  hundred 
each  of  the  above-named  seeds  were  sown,  and 
the  numbers  which  came  up  are  reported.  We 
will  only  give  the  highest  and  lowest  figures. 

Of  Cauliflower, 
the  range  was 
from  86  to  24; 
Broccoli,  86  to 
35;  Carrot,  61  to 
14;  White  Turnip, 
98  to  57 ;  Yellow 
Turnip,  95  to  28. 
The  subject  is  one 
that  has  caused 
no  little  excite¬ 
ment  among  Eng¬ 
lish  seed  dealers 
and  growers,  and 
an  act  which 
shall  reform  the 
abuse  is  to  be 
presented  to  Par¬ 
liament.  We  are 
far  from  assuming 
that  failure  with 
seeds  is  always 
due  to  the  bad 
quality  of  the 
seeds  themselves. 
A  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  sower 
often  leads  to  a  failure  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  seeds.  The  synopsis  of  the  report  given 
above  shows  that  the  purchaser  of  seeds, 
as  well  as  of  other  commodities,  should  have 


From  the  manner  of  growth  of  the  plant  and 
the  pinlc-like  appearance  of  the  flowers,  the 
popular  name  Moss  Pink  was  naturally  enough 
applied  to  it,  though  it  is  far  removed  in  its  re- 


is  in  April  and  May.  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  this  plant  is  its  early  flowering,  and  to  those 
who  love  these  old-fashioned  plants  the  masses 
of  the  Moss  Pink  are  always  associated  with 
their  thoughts  of  spring  work  in  the 
garden. — A  French  writer  recommends 
the  Moss  Pink  for  edgings  to  beds  and  bor¬ 
ders,  and  says  it  is  “perfectly  ravishing.” 
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some  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  article.  One 
of  his  best  safeguards  is  to  purchase  of  seeds¬ 
men  of  known  good  reputation.  As  far  as  our 
acquaintance  with  American  seedsmen  extends, 
we  believe  that  they  wiquld  not  knowingly  sell 
a  bad  article.  The  report  confirms  our  often 
repeated  advice  to  test  the  vitality  of  seeds  by 
sowing  a  counted  number  and  noting  how  many 
come  up  before  risking  a  loss  by  sowing  largely. 

- mm  9  anm - O* - 

Property  in  Plants. 


A  question  is  now  being  discussed  which  is 
of  no  little  importance  to  both  raisers  and 
growers  of  plants.  In  brief,  it  is  this:  Should 
not  one  who,  by  years  of  careful  labor  and 
patient  experiment,  produces  a  new  and  valu¬ 
able  fruit,  or  other  plant,  derive  some  pecuniary 
benefit  from  it  ?  Books,  the  result  of  a  few  weeks’ 
labor,  are  copyrighted,  and  cannot  be  reproduced 
without  the  consent  of  the  author.  A  particu¬ 
lar  arrangement  of  sticks  and  strings  for  grow¬ 
ing  hops,  or  a  combination  of  the  posts  and 
wires  for  a  grape-trellis  may  be  patented,  and 
no  one  can  use  them  without  paying  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.  But  if  one,  after  many 
trials  and  years  of  failure,  produces  a  new 
variety  of  hop,  or  a  new  grape  of  more  value 
to  the  country  than  all  the  trellises  that  were 
ever  invented,  the  moment  the  first  bit  of  either 
goes  out  of  his  possession  lie’ loses  all  control 
over  it,  and  whoever  possesses  the  most  ample 
means  for  propagating  realizes  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it.  That  the  originator  of  a  valu¬ 
able  plant  should  be  remunerated  no  one  will 
deny.  How  protection  can  be  assured  by  law 
is  not  so  easy  to  see.  Several  earnest  horticul¬ 
turists,  who  think  something  should  be  done, 
are  moving  in  the  matter,  and  it  will,  probably 
before  long,  be  presented  to  our  law-makers. 

- - - - - 

Crab  Apples. 

Fruit  growers  are  just  now  paying  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  Crab  Apples.  It  we  were 
asked  to  define  a  Crab  Apple  we  should  be 
much  puzzled,  as  the  subject,  both  in  pomolog- 
ical books  and  in  nurseries,  is  “rather  mixed.” 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  wild  state  of  our  cul¬ 
tivated  apple  ( Pyrus  Mai  us),  to  two  Siberian 
species  or  varieties  (P.  prunifolia  and  P.  bacca- 
ta),  and  to  two  native  species  of  apple  (P.  coro- 
naria  and  P.  angustifolia.)  More  than  this, 
some  small  apples  of  doubtful  origin,  which 
may  possibly  be  hybrids,  are  also  called  crabs. 
Years  ago  when  we  had  only  the  kind  that 
bore  small,  waxen  looking  fruit  from  which  the 
calyx  dropped,  there  was  no  trouble  in  distin¬ 
guishing  a  Crab  Apple.  This  was  the  Small 
Siberian  Crab  (P.  baccata.)  Then  came  the 
Large  Siberian,  both  red  and  }rellow,  which  was 
like  the  other  in  most  respects,  except  that  the 
fruit  was  larger  and  the  calyx  remained.  This  is 
the  Siberian  Plum-leaved  Apple  Tree  {P,p?'u- 
nifolia.)  Of  the  sorts  more  lately  introduced, 
the  origin  is  doubtful.  Leaving  pomologists  to 
settle  knotty  points,  we  may  say  that  those  ap¬ 
ples  which  have,  so  to  speak,  Siberian  blood  in 
them  are  hardy  and  productive,  and  though  the 
fruit  is  not  always  of  the  first  quality  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  good  for  cooking,  and  the  trees  by  their 
hardiness  are  especially  suited  to  cold  climates. 

From  the  great  beauty  and  profusion  of  the 
fruit  the  Crabs  are  worthy  of  cultivation  as  or¬ 
namental  trees,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
apples  will  be  found  excellent  for  preserves  and 
jellies.  We  enumerate  the  most  prominent  va¬ 
rieties:  Currant  Grab,  cultivated  for  ornament, 


it  being  showy  both  in  fruit  and  flower.  Small 
Bed  and  Small  Yellow  Crab.  These  are  the 
kinds  referred  to  above  as  dropping  the  calyx  ; 
very  showy  in  fruit.  Large  Bed  and  Large  Yel¬ 
low  Crab.  These  bear  fruit  about  twice  the  size 
of  the  foregoing,  do  not  drop  the  calyx,  and 
the  trees  also  have  differently  shaped  leaves. 

Transcendent  Crab.  Said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  Long  Island.  A  great  bearer,  with 
most  beautiful  fruit,  and  withstands  the  severest 
cold  of  our  northernmost  localities.  The  fore¬ 
going  are  ripe  in  September  and  October.  We 
have  now  a  winter  crab,  which  is  said  to  keep 
until  spring,  called  the  Marengo  Winter  ,Crab. 
Tins  is  very  strongly  advocated  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  who  brings  good  testimony  in  favor 
of  its  quality.  We  have  not  seen  the  fruit. 

The  Soulard  Crab  is  another  new  variety, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  Russian  ori¬ 
gin,  but  Mr.  Soulard,  in  the  Gardener’s  Monthly 
for  July  last,  gives  its  history.  A  thicket  of 
native  Crab  Apple  trees  near  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  cut  down,  and  another  crop  of  trees 
afterwards  sprang  up,  in  which  was 
found  the  variety  now  known  as  the 
Soulard.  He  supposes  it  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Wild  Crab  ( Pyrus  coronaria)  and 
the  cultivated  apple.  Said  to  be  very  fine  for 
cooking  and  with  care  to  keep  for  two  years. 

Our  Wild  Crab,  so  beautiful  in  flower  and  fo¬ 
liage,  bears  a  fruit  of  marked  fragrance,  but  of 
little  value.  We  learn  that  an  improved  seed¬ 
ling  of  it  has  been  exhibited  in  Canada,  but  no 
particulars  are  given  concerning  its  qualities. 


Fresh  Figs. 

There  are  many  places  in  which  fresh  figs 
miglh?  be  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
trouble.  We  read  in  our  exchanges  of  their 
success  in  Southern  Ohio,  but  it  is  not  stated  if 
any  protection  is  given.  Good  crops  are  obtain¬ 
ed  around  New  York  City  if  the  trees  are  laid 
down  and  coverec/with  earth  in  winter.  -¥11036 
of  our  readers  who  live  in  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  should  have  them  in  abundance,  and  thqge 
who  live  in  still  colder  climates  would, 
no  doubt,  succeed  if  they  gave  their  trees 
some  slight  protection  during  winter,  such  as 
branches  of  evergreens.  White’s  Gardening 
for  the  South  enumerates  twelve  varieties 
known  to  be  good  ;  the  Brown  Turkey,  Small 
Brown  Ischia,  and  Celestial,  are  considered  the 
hardiest.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  wrote  the  article 
on  the  fig,  recommends  that  growth  be  stopped 
after  the  middle  of  September,  by  breaking  off 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  removing  all  fruit 
that  forms  after  that  time.  Rivers,  in  his  Min¬ 
iature  Fruit  Garden,  gives  a  plan  successfully 
followed  in  England,  and  worthy  of  trial  here. 

“The  trees  should  be  low  or  half  standards, 
or  dwarfs  with  a  clear  stem  (not  bushes  branch¬ 
ing  from  the  ground).  The  former  should  have 
a  stem  three  feet  high,  and  the  latter,  one  from 
one  foot  to  eighteen  inches ;  in  each  case  the 
tree  should  have  a  nice  rounded  head. 

Trees  thus  selected  should  be  planted  in  a 
sunny  situation,  and  require  only  the  following 
simple  mode  of  treatment.  They,  we  will  as¬ 
sume,  were  planted  in  March  or  April.  They 
will  make  a  tolerably  vigorous  growth,  and 
must  be  pruned  by  pinebingoff  the  top  of  every 
shoot  as  soon  as  it  has  made  six  leaves,  leaving 
five.  The  stem  must  be  kept  quite  clear  from 
young  shoots.  By  the  autumn,  nice  round- 
headed  trees  will  be  formed,  and  about  the  end 
of  October  thej'  should  be  taken  up  (their 
leaves  cut  off,  if  they  have  not  fallen)  and  placed 


in  a  cellar— no  matter  if  dark,  but  a  light,  dry 
cellar  would  be  preferable — some  earth  should 
be  placed  over  their  roots,  and  there  they  may 
remain  till  the  first  week  in  May,  when  they 
should  be  planted  out,  and  the  same  routine  of 
culture  followed.  They  will  bear  one  good 
crop  of  fruit  in  a  season,  and  ripen  it  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  annual  removal  brings  on  great  stur¬ 
diness  of  growth  in  the  tree,  and  the  roots  be¬ 
come  so  fibrous  as  to  hold  a  large  quantity  ot 
earth,  which  should  not  be  shaken  from  them 
when  they  go  into  their  annual  winter  abode. 
In  the  year  1857  I  saw  fine  trees  thus  treated  in 
the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Altenburg,  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Germany ;  their  stems  were  as  stout  as  a 
man’s  leg  and  their  heads  full  of  fruit ;  and  this 
season,  18G5,  my  fig-trees,  taken  up  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  placed  in  the  orchard-house  during  the 
winter — their  roots  in  the  soil — have  given  me 
a  crop  of  very  rich,  well-ripened  fruit.  The 
roots  that  have  borne  best  are  the  Brown 
Ischia,  Brown  Turkey,  and  Brunswick.” 

Browned  Leaves  occur  upon  house  plants, 
especially  if  the  temperature  of  the  room  be 
high,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  cultivator. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  trouble  is  caused  by 
the  insect  popularly  known  as  the  “Red  Spider.” 
It  is  so  small  that  it  requires  sharp  eyes  to  see 
it,  and  one  would  hardly  think  such  a  mile  of  a 
thing  capable  of  producing  so  much  damage, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  worst  pests,  not  only  of  the 
green-house  but  of  many  open  air  plants.  The 
red  spider  will  not  flourish  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  frequent  drenchings  are  fatal  to  it.  The 
remedy  is  to  shower  the  plants  frequently,  es¬ 
pecially  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  If  you 
have  no  syringe,  lay  the  plants  down  and  shower 
them  from  a  watering  pot  with  a  fine  rose. 


Growin®  Stakes. — Gardeners  and  nursery¬ 
men  ■who  live  upon  the  prairies  can,  with  a 
little  trouble,  raise  stakes  and  poles  for  vines 
and  other  plants.  One  of  the  best  of  the  quick¬ 
growing  things  is  the  Ailanthus,  which  is  in 
some  places  grown  for  vineyard  purposes.  The 
Deciduous  Cypress  of  the  South,  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  climate  of  New  York,  in  a  few 
years  from  the  seed,  makes  fine  and  durable 
stakes.  Osiers  answer  an  excellent  purpose  for 
small  grape  and  other  vines  requiring  support. 


An  Edging-  of  Apple  Trees. 

Last  autumn  we  saw  one  of  our  best  known 
nurserymen  preparing  to  plant  dwarf  apple 
trees  along  the  borders  of  his  fruit  garden.  This 
plan  is  very  popular  in  Europe,  where  it  is  called 
the  “  cordon  horizontal."  The  trees  must  be 
purely  dwarfs  and  on  Paradise  stocks,  and  are 
set  at  five  or  six  feet  apart.  A  wire  is  stretched 
upon  stakes  at  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from 


Fig.  1.— CORDON  OF  APPLE  TREES. 


the  ground,  and  the  trees  cut  back  to  the  bight 
of  the  wire.  Two  of  the  upper  shoots  are 
trained  along  the  wire  and  all  the  rest  removed. 
Another  way,  and  one  we  have  seen  successfully 
practiced,  though  the  result  is  not  so  neat  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  to  bend  the  trees  down  and  fasten 
them  to  the  wire  without  cutting  them  back,  as 
shown  in  figure  1.  Where  a  tree  treated  in  this 
way  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  next  one,  the 
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two  are  inarclied.  The  form  of  cut  for  inarch¬ 
ing  is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  parts  are  inter¬ 
locked  as  in  whip  grafting-,  and  bound  with 
waxed  cloth.  The  operation  is  done  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  spring  following  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  inarched  trees  are  removed.  The 


trees  are  kept  in  a  very  dwarf  state  by  pinching, 
and  while  they  are  very  ornamental  in  appear¬ 
ance,  they  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  fruit. 
This  plan  of  growing  trees  is  of  course  commend¬ 
ed  only  to  those  who  are  sufficiently  enthusiastic 
to  take  the  proper  pains  with  it.  The  apples 
must  he  on  the  French  Paradise  stocks,  and 
not  upon  the  Doucin,  which  dwarfs  but  little. 


The  Scuppernong  Grape  Again. 

The  following  communication  is  from  “E.  M. 
W.,”  Craven  Co.,  1ST.  C.,  and  wTe  are  glad  to  hear 
about  the  Scuppernong  from  one  who  appar¬ 
ently  knows  something  about  it.  The  statement 
made  in  our  article  published  in  November,  that 
“  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  produced  on  spurs  two 
or  more  years  old,”  was  made  with  great  mis¬ 
givings.  We  could  not  understand  it,  hut  as  the 
point  Avas  made  by  several  Southern  writers  we 
put  it  guardedly — “  is  said.”  Mr  .Van  Buren,  in  his 
pamphlet  upon  this  grape,  repeats  the  statement 
in  almost  the  same  words.  Mr.  E.  M.  W.  says  : 

“My  knowledge  of  that  vine  and  its  seedlings 
is  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
my  vineyard  of  56  acres,  planted  exclusively 
with  the  Scuppernong  (white)  and  the  Thomas, 
Flowers,  and  Mish  seedlings  (black  or  purple). 

“It  is  true  that  ‘  the  fruit  of  these  vines  drops 
from  the  cluster  when  ripe,’  that  is,  thoroughly 
ripe,  at  which  period  the  berry  is  very  tender 
and  juicy,  with  thin,  soft  skin,  while  its  stem  lid's 
become  quite  brown  and  slightly  shrunken. 

“‘The  fruit  is  said  to  he  produced  on  spurs 
two  or  more  years  old,  and  not,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  varieties,  upon  shoots  of  the  current 
season.’  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  fruiting  habit  of  the  vine 
could  have  committed  such  a  mistake.  The 
fruit  is  invariably  borne  upon  shoots ,  though 
these  shoots  are  frequently  quite  short  and 
grown  from  short  canes — due,  I  think,  to  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  wood  carried  by  an  unpruned 
vine  six,  eight,  or  more  years  old.  I  practice 
both  summer  and  winter  pruning  on  my  vines 
with  entire  success,  and  1  that  the  vine  is  not 
shortened  in  by  priming’  generally,  ‘but  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  over  a  large  space,’  is  due  firstly 
to  the  fact  that  the  health  of  the  vine  does  not 
seem  to  suffer  thereby,  and  secondly  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  notion  that  summer  pruning  will  kill  the 
vine.  This  opinion  had  its  rise  in  the  days 
when  men  thought  an  empty  whiskey,  vinegar, 
or  molasses  barrel  a  good  enough  vessel  for  the 
must ;  their  smoke-house  or  corn-crib  an  excel¬ 
lent  place  to  keep  wine;  and  when  sugar  in 
large  quantities,  whiskey  or  brandy,  was  neces¬ 
sary,  to  prevent  acetic  fermentation. 

“So  far  north  as  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  must  was  deficient  in  sugar. 
Indeed,  I  think  with  you  that  the  Potomac 
River  is  the  northern  boundary  of  its  successful, 


certainly  its  profitable,  culture.  But  here,  in 
Eastern  Carolina,  the  must  of  ripe  grapes  needs 
no  sugar,  to  make  a  fine  table  or  medicinal  wine. 

“I  have  had  the  fresh  must  of  the  Scupper¬ 
nong  grape,  strained  through  linen,  to  register 
96°  on  Oechsle’s  scale,  at  60°  (Fall r.)  tempera¬ 
ture. — [The  must  tested  at  Hammondsport  was 
from  grapes  raised  in  North  Carolina. — Ed.] 

“  The  most  sanguine  friend  of  the  Scuppernong 
has  never  supposed  that  in  it  he  had  a  grape 
equal  to  the  Riesling  or  Pineau  ;  but  what  in 
simplest  justice  wc  may  all  claim  is,  that  in  the 
Scuppernong  we  have  a  vine  hardy  and  prolific, 
entirely  free  from  mildew,  rot,  and  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  insects,  giving  us  a  never-failing  crop  of 
grapes  capable  of  a  dry  or  sweet  wine,  either 
white  or  red,  of  fine  body  and  bouquet.” 


Apples  for  Canada. — D.  W.  Beadle,  Esq., 
an  eminent  pomologist  of  St.  Catharines,  Cana¬ 
da,  in  an  essay  which  received  the  prize  at  the 
Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  gives  the 
following  selection  for  the  colder  parts  of  the 
Province:  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  St.  Lawrence,  Snow  Apple  (Fameuse), 
Borassa,  Pomme  Grise,  and  Golden  Russet.  “  If 
there  be  any  spot  so  chill  and  inhospitable  that 
these  varieties  will  not  thrive,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  still  more  hardy  Crabs,  of  which  the 
Yellow  Siberian,  Golden  Beauty,  Montreal 
Beauty,  Transcendent,  and  Hyslop  are  the  best.” 


Progressive  Horticulture. 


Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  English 
and  Continental  works  on  Horticulture  are 
aware  how  different  are  not  only  our  own  prac¬ 
tices  but  our  own  horticultural  literature. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  our  few 
works  copied  closely  after  European  models, 
and  processes  quite  unsuited  to  our  climate  and 
our  social  conditions  were  taught  and  followed. 
Our  peculiarities  of  climate,  find  the  necessity 
of  supplying  a  wide  extent  of  country  with  trees 
and  plants  both  rapidly  and  cheaply,  have  made 
it  Accessary  to  depart  from  the  old  ways,  and  to 
adopt  processes  suited  to  our  needs.  The  prop¬ 
agation  of  trees  by  root  grafting  enables  their 
multiplication  to  be  carried  on  with  marvellous 
facility.  Propagating  by  root  cuttings,  so 
clearly. set  forth  in  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cul- 
turist,  has  revolutionized  the  manner  of  in¬ 
creasing  some  of  our  small  fruits.  Henderson, 
in  his  Gardening  for  Profit,  showed  what  must 
be  done  to  make  gardening  pay.  Warder,  in 
American  Pomology,  gave  us  some  of  the 
Western  labor-saving  expedients,  and  now 
comes  Peter  Henderson  with  a  “  Practical 
Floriculture,”  in  which  is  shown  that  our 
methods  of  raising  ornamental  plants  are  as 
widely  different  from  those  of  Europe  as  are  our 
processes  in  other  departments  of  horticulture. 
Cutting  adrift  from  old  formulas,  Mr.  H.  pre¬ 
sents  us  his  way  of  doing  things,  and  to  those 
who  do  not  believe  that  his  methods  are  prac¬ 
ticable  he  says :  “  Come  and  see  our  plants.” 
We  can  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  many  points 
in  which  Mr.  II.  departs  from  the  rules.  Instead 
of  having,  as  do  some  authors,  nineteen  different 
composts,  he  has  but  one  for  all  species  and 
varieties  of  plants.  Two-thirds  decayed  sods  and 
one-third  rotted  waste  hops  from  the  breweries, 
or  well-decomposed  manure,  serves  to  grow 
everything.  Other  writers  are  great  upon 
drainage;  the  pot  must  be  filled  to  such  a  depth 
with  broken  crocks,  then  moss  or  fibrous  peat, 
and  great  stress  laid  upon  the  right  doing  of 
this.  Mr.  H.  is  equally  eloquent  upon  drain¬ 


ing,  but  lie  makes  the  point  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  it  at  all.  We  were  always  told  that 
to  insure  success  in  making  a  cutting  the  stem 
must  be  divided  at  a  joint,  and  then  to  root  it, 
it  must  be  put  in  silver  sand.  Mr.  II.  tells  us  to 
cut  anywhere,  and  that  one  kind  of  sand  is  just  as 
good  as  another,  and  that  coal  dust,  or  any  tiling 
else  that  will  serve  as  a  proper  medium  to  hold 
moisture,  will  do  just  as  well  as  sand.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  radical  departures  from  the 
stereotyped  way  of  doing  tilings.  Mr.  IT. 
places  great  stress  upon  doing  everything  at  the 
proper  time,  and  not  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  the  work  is  a  calendar  of  the  operations  at 
his  establishment  for  each  clay  in  the  year.  Mr. 
Henderson’s  reputation  as  a  successful  florist  is 
so  well  established  that  the  best  commendation 
we  can  give  the  work  is  to  say  that  it  gives  tlie 
processes  upon  which  his  success  has  depended, 
and  it  will  he  useful  alike  to  the  amateur,  pri¬ 
vate  gardener,  and  professional  florist.  The 
work  adds  another  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  progressive  horticulture. 


Poke-weed  “Hardy.” — A  few  months  ago 
some  one  wrote  to  tlie  English  Cottage  Garden¬ 
er  that  he  had  seen  the  Poke-weed  or  Pigeon- 
berry  growing  in  the  open  air  in  Belgium.  This 
brought  out  statements  that  in  several  gardens 
in  England  it  was  hardy,  and  grew  as  finely  in 
the  open  air  as  it  did  under  glass.  This  reads 
strangely  to  those  in  this  country  who  are 
troubled  to  get  rid  of  the  plant,  and  who  know 
that  our  winters  never  get  cold  enough  to  kill 
it.  It  is  probably  because  the  summers  are  not 
hot  enough  in  England  that  the  plant  is  a  rare 
one.  When  loaded  with  its  ripe  clusters  of  al¬ 
most  black  fruit  it  is  a  flue  plant,  only  with 
us  it  lacks  one  important  quality — rarity. 


Osage  Orange— Seed  and  Plants. 

The  Osage  Orange  will  doubtless  continue 
be  the  popular  hedge-plant  in  those  portions, nf 
the  country  where  it  will  endure  the  winter. 
Formerly  the  supply  of  seed  came  from  Texas 
and  Arkansas,  but  at  present  so  many  old 
hedges  have  come  into  bearing  that  the  amount 
of  northern  seed  is  quite  large.  The  difficulty  of 
extracting  the  seed  from  the  halls  or  “  oranges  ” 
lias  with  some  been  an  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
home-grown  seed.  A  correspondent,  “  A.  W.,” 
gives  his  method  of  treating  the  seed,  with  some 
useful  hints  on  the  management  of  tlie  plants  : 
“  Let  the  balls  remain  outdoors  all  winter,  but 
out  of  the  way  of  cattle,  as  some  will  eat  them 
as  soon  as  they  would  turnips,  while  others  will 
not  touch  them.  Gather  up  the  balls  and  place 
them  where  they  will  freeze  and  thaw  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  frost  comes  out 
of  the  ground,  they  will  he  soft  and  mushy. 
Place  a  portion  of  them  in  a  tub,  and  with  a  hoe 
or  pounder  mash  and  work  them  up  thoroughly ; 
then  fill  up  the  tub  with  water,  stir,  let  it  settle 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  pour  off  the  water. 
Continue  to  wash  until  the  seeds  are  left  clean. 
It  would  be  well  to  do  the  washing  near  a  brook 
or  spring,  as  it  takes  more  water  to  clean  them 
than  one  would  suppose.  To  prepare  the  seed 
for  sowing,  soak  them  in  water,  (warm,  not  hot,) 
for  6  or  8  days,  changing  the  water  every  day, 
and  keep  in  a  warm  place,  such  as  near  a  chim¬ 
ney  or  under  a  stove.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or 
8  days,  turn  off  the  water,  cover  the  seed  with 
some  thick  woolen  cloths,  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  dry,  and  keep  in  a  warm  place  until 
they  sprout.  If  convenient,  drill  in  the  seed 
in  rows  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  earlier  in  the 
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spring  the  seed  is  planted,  the  larger  will  be  the 
plants  in  the  fall ;  hut  if  other  work  is  pressing 
at  the  time,  the  seed  will  not  spoil,  for  I  have 
left  a  portion  of  mine  that  I  washed  out  last 
.spring  for  three  weeks  after  they  had  sprouted, 
and  then  sowed  them.  To  all  appearances  every 
one  grew,  but  the  plants  are  not  as  large  as 
those  that  were  sown  first.  I  sowed  but  a 
small  patch,  as  I  was  afraid  they  would  not  grow, 
but  from  my  little  spot  I  have  just  plowed  up 
7,508  No.  1  plants.  In  setting  out  hedge-plants 
I  never  use  a  dibbler,  or  dibble,  as  some  ad¬ 
vocate,  but  plow  a  land  and  make  a  dead 
furrow  where  I  want  the  liedge-row,  then 
plow  in  the  bottom,  or,  in  other  words,  subsoil 
the  dead  furrow  ;  in  this  I  set  my  plants  18  inches 
apart.  Some  set  only  8  inches  apart,  but  I  think 
the  fence  made  in  my  way  is  the  cheaper  in  the 
end,  and  equally  good.  By  so  doing  the  roots 
can  be  placed  somewhat  as  nature  placed  them, 
but  this  cannot  be  done  when  they  are  poked 
into  a  small  hole  made  by  a  dibble.  Turn  on 
the  soil  with  the  plow  or  shovel,  and  pack  it 
with  the  foot ;  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds 
by  the  use  of  tools,  or  by  a  mulch ;  let  the  plants 
grow  without  trimming  until  large  enough  to 
slash  (that  is,  cut  partly  off,  and  bend  over).  I 
have  plants  that  I  cut  nearly  off  near  the 
ground  last  spring  and  lapped,  that  have  borne 
hedge  apples  of  full  size  the  past  summer.” 


The  Swiss  Chard,  or  Leaf  Beet. 


Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Swiss  Chard 
several  times,  and  now  that  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  gardens  are  deciding  on  what 
to  plant  next  spring,  we  wish  to  describe  it  more 
particularly,  and  press  its  claims  more  forcibly. 
The  Swiss  Chard,  also  called  Leaf  Beet,  White 
Beet,  and  Sea-kale  Beet,  is  so  different  in  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  common 
beet,  cultivated  for  its 
root,  that  some  have 
considered  it  a  dis¬ 
tinct  species,  but  it  is 
now  regarded  as  on¬ 
ly  a  marked  variety, 
in  which  the  leaves 
are  remarkably  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  expense 
of  the  root.  The  root 
of  the  Swiss  Chard  is 
small,  badly  shaped, 
tough,  and  worthless. 

The  leaves  have  re¬ 
markably  large  stalks, 
and  the  leaf  proper  is 
very  fleshy  and  succu¬ 
lent.  The  engraving 
gives  a  leaf  much  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  There 
are  white,  yellow, 
and  red  varieties,  the 
white  being  the  best. 

The  red  kind  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  its  fine  color,  in  planting  ornamental 
beds.  The  sowing  and  culture  are  the  same  as 
with  the  common  beet,  and  to  get  a  rapid 
growth  of  leaves  the  soil  should  be  pretty  rich. 
The  great  value  of  this  plant  is  that  it  produces 
a  supply  of  the  finest  greens  during  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months,  when  spinach  cannot  be  had.  The 
outer  leaves  are  pulled  off  for  use,  leaving  the 
central  ones  to  develop.  In  cooking,  the 
entire  leaf  may  be  boiled,  or  the  green  por¬ 
tion  cut  away  from  the  stalk,  and  each  part 
cooked  separately.  The  green  portion  or  blade 


of  the  leaf,  cooked  and  dressed  precisely  as 
spinach,  forms  a  most  acceptable  substitute  for 
that  vegetable.  The  stalks,  tied  in  bundles, 
boiled  and  dressed  the  same  as  asparagus,  are 


liked  by  most  persons.  These  stalks  are  called 
in  France  the  “Poor  Man’s  Asparagus.”  We 
believe  that  the  seed  of  the  Swiss  Chard  is  kept 
at  ‘-all  the  seed  stores,  and  we  recommend  all 
lovers  of  good  vegetables  to  make  a  trial  of  it. 


Our  Native  Cactuses— Prickly-Pears. 

Northern  Mexico  and  parts  of  Arizona  are 
the  “  head  centres  ”  of  the  Cactus  family,  where 
it  often  makes  up  a  large  share  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion.  These  singularly  shaped  and  often  terribly 
spiny  plants  present  a  great  variety  in  form  and 
size,  some  being  only  an  inch  or  two  high,  while 
others  tower  up  to  forty  feet  or  more,  and  by 
their  often  brilliant  and  showy  flowers  at  sea¬ 
sons,  make  gay  the  otherwise  dreary  wastes  they 
inhabit.  The  number  of  species  rapidly  dimin¬ 


ishes  as  we  come  northward,  and  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States  we  have  only  three  species,  all  oi 
them  being  low-growing  Opuntias.  The  com¬ 
monest  one  is  the  well-known  Prickly-Pear, 
(Opuntia  vulgaris),  which  is  not  rare  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  New  York,  and  is  hardy  considerably 
north  of  that.  Another  is  Rafinesque’s  Prickly- 
Pear,  (Opuntia  Rafinesquii),  found  in  Wisconsin 
and  westward,  and  the  third,  fhe  Missouri  Prick¬ 
ly-Pear,  ( Opuntia  Missouriensis),  found  also  at 
the  far  West.  These  have  a  close  resemblance 
in  general  appearance,  but  differ  in  their  spines 
and  other  particulars.  The  engraving  shows 
the  common  and  Rafinesque’s  species.  Their 
flattened,  jointed  stems  are  very  striking.  These 
stems,  being  flat  and  green,  are  popularly  consid¬ 
ered  as  leaves.  The  proper  leaves  are  very 
small,  being  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  They  are  only  to  be  noticed  on  the  young 
growths,  as  they  soon  fall  off,  and  usually  leave 
a  tuft  of  bristles  or  a  few  stiff  spines  to  show 
where  they  stood.  The  common  species  is  less 
spiny  than  the  other  two.  The  flowers  of  all 
three  of  our  species  are  yellow,  Raflnesque’s 
sometimes  having  a  red  center ;  they  open  several 
days  in  succession.  The  berry  is  of  the  shape 
shown  in  the  drawing,  and  when  ripe,  is  edible 
in  the  two  species  there  given.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  no  very  marked  flavor,  but  the  fruit  of 
some  of  the  natives  of  warm  countries  is  really 
delicious.  In  eating  the  fruit,  care  is  requisite  to 
avoid  the  spines  with  which  it  is  beset.  The 
Revue  Horticole,  a  journal  usually  very  accu¬ 
rate  in  its  statements,  had  an  article  some 
months  ago  on  Rafiuesque’s  Prickly-Pear,  in 
which  it  stated  that  it  is  abundant  around 
New  York,  'and  that  the  fruit  is  to  be  found 
in  the  markets,  where  it  is  regarded  as  a  deli¬ 
cacy  for  children.  This  is  as  far  from  true  as 
can  be.  These  Prickly-Pears  form  dense,  spread¬ 
ing  tufts,  and,  being  perfectly  hardy,  they  are 
of  easy  cultivation. 
Their  odd  forms,  and 
the  fact  that  they  will 
live  in  the  most  un¬ 
promising  places, 
make  them  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  plant  upon 
rock-work.  These 
plants  should  be 
handled  with  care,  as 
their  minute  bristles 
easily  penetrate  the 
skin  and  cause  troub¬ 
lesome  irritation. 
The  Mexicans  plant  a 
large  species  with  for¬ 
midable  spines  upon 
the  top  of  their  mud 
fences,  where  it  forms 
an  effectual  barrier 
to  fruit-stealing  boys. 
Many  of  the  Cactus 
family  are  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  and  belong 
to  different  genera 
from  these  native  species.  Tiie  Epiphylums, 
popularly  known  as  Crab's-claw  Cactuses,”  on 
account  of  the  shape  of  their  jointed  stems, 
are  desirable  winter-blooming  plants.  Several 
species  of  Cereus  produce  flowers  of  great  size 
and  of  gorgeous  coloring.  These  are  summer 
blooming,  and  during  the  winter  should  be  kept 
nearly  dry  and  at  rest.  In  summer  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  effect  set  upon  the  piazza,  or  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  border  with  the  pots 
plunged  in  the  soil  up  to  the  rim.  The  rare 
Night-blooming  Cereus  requires  a  hot-house. 


PRICKLY-PEARS— COMMON.  KAPINESQUE’S. 
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(227”  For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket  "  pages.) 


A  Rustic  Flower  Stand. 


Ladies,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  male 
members  of  the  family  in  the  rough  portions  of  the 
work,  can  make  “rustic  work  ”  equal  to  that  sold 
in  cities  at  high  prices.  A  good  stock  of  crooked 


RUSTIC  FLOWER  STAND. 


limbs,  large  and  small,  is  required.  Cedar,  Locust, 
Wild  Grape  and  others,  come  in  play.  Much  skill 
can  be  displayed  in  taking  advantage  of  natural 
distortions,  an  instance  of  which  we  give  in  il¬ 
lustration  of  a  stand  for  flowers.  This  is  not  a 
fancy  sketch,  but  was  drawn  from  one  constructed 
by  a  regular  maker  of  such  work,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  we  have  seen.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  instead  of  the  shallow  bowl  usually  furnished 
for  the  reception  of  the  plants  it  has  a  small  tub 
of  sufficient  depth.  A  powder  keg  or  other  small 
keg,  sawed  in  two,  serves  excellently  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  Nail  ail  the  staves  securely  to  the  hoops. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


Economy  in  Soap. — Soap  lasts  much  longer 
when  cut  into  squares  and  dried,  than  when  left  in 
the  bars  and  cut  up  as  wanted.  Leaving  economy 
out  of  consideration,  how  much  more  convenient 
it  is  to  have  the  soap  in  proper  shape  for  using, 
than  to  be  obliged  to  get  a  knife  or  flnd  a  string 
every  time  a  fresh  .piece  is  needed  !  I  have  often 
seen  washerwomen  and  careless  girls  break  a  bar  of 
soap  in  two  with  their  hands,  thus  leaving  long 
ends  to  each  half.  Of  course  where  this  is  done, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  good  deal  of  waste.  I 
find  that  by  buying  a  box  at  a  time,  I  can  get  it  a 
few  cents  cheaper  in  the  pound,  and  I  store  it 
away  and  deal  it  out  as  it  is  required.  I  know  that 
many  providers  consider  that  where  stores  are 
bought  by  the  wholesale,  much  is  wasted  and  some¬ 
times  a  good  deal  is  stolen.  Of  course  this  will 
probably  be  the  case  where  the  housekeeper  neg¬ 
lects  the  obvious  duties  of  keeping  articles  under 
lock  and  key,  and  dealing  them  out  as  required. 
After  cutting  into  proper  shape,  the  rough  edges 
must  be  trimmed,  and  the  pieces  or  scrapings  may 


be  melted  and  made  into  a  ball  or  square.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  this  method  all  waste  soap  is  avoided. 

Christmas  or  Plum  Pudding.— This  pudding, 
which  I  make  for  Christmas,  is  equally  good  on 
any  other  occasion.  I  usually  make  it  many  weeks 
before  the  time  at  which  it  will  be  eaten,  but  you 
know  that  these  rich  compounds  improve  very 
much  by  keeping.  I  have  known  them  kept  a  year 
with  manifest  improvement.  I  think  my  receipt  a 
good  one ;  it  is  as  follows :  Reduce  to  crumbs  a 
pound  of  bread,  freed  from  crust,  add  to  it  one 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  chop,  and  add  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  and  a  pound  each  of  dried, 
well-washed,  foreign  currants  and  raisins.  Add 
half  a  pound  of  citron  or  candied  orange  peel, 
chopped  fine,  and  grate  a  nutmeg  over  it.  The 
juice  of  a  lemon  will  be  an  improvement.  Mix 
well  together  with  six  or  eight  eggs,  well  beaten. 
Pack  firmly  in  bowls.  Let  them  be  heaped  full 
and  the  pudding  made  smooth  and  round.  Then 
a  white  cloth  should  be  tied  down  with  a  string, 
and  the  whole  boiled  for  four  hours.  When  it 
is  made  some  months  before  using,  it  should  oc¬ 
casionally  be  put  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  and 
boiled  for  an  lnur. 

Bread  Making. — My  bread,  or  rather  dough,  was 
sour  this  morning,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  work 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  before  baking  it.  The 
soda  was  first  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  This 
misfortune  of  having  sour  dough  to  deal  with  is  one 
which  seldom  occurs  with  me.  It  was  at  this  time 
owing  to  an  experiment.  A  neighbor  of  mine  rec¬ 
ommended  me  to  try  her  way,  which  was  to  set  the 
sponge  in  the  afternoon,  to  work  it  over  with  the 
flour  before  going  to  bed,  and  bake  the  first  thing 
before  breakfast  in  the  morning.  I  know  many  per¬ 
sons  follow  this  plan,  but  I  think  inexperienced 
housekeepers,  and  especially  late  risers,  should 
adopt  my  method.  It  is  this  :  Set  the  sponge  just 
before  going  to  bed,  then  in  the  morning,  the  first 
thing,  work  in  the  flour;  when  well  risen,  mould 
into  loaves,  set  to  rise  for  half  an  hour,  and  bake. 

About  Tea.— For  some  time  past  we  have  had 
miserable  tea,  or  rather  an  apology  for  tea.  Mary 
had  become  so  careless  in  the  making  of  it  that  it 
was  ready  undrinkable.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
almost  as  black  as  ink,  and  at  others  of  a  decided 
pink  shade  after  the  cream  was  added,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  as  weak  as  water.  I  considered  the  case 
desperate  enough  to  make  a  decided  stand  in  favor 
of  good  tea;  so  not  long  ago, 
just  about  tea  time,  I  went  in¬ 
to  the  kitchen  and  said : 

“Mary,  I  want  you  fo  put 
away  the  tea  steeper,  as  1  do 
not  wish  it  used  any  more, 
and  you  will  make  the  tea 
after  a  different  plan.”  “  Well ! 
and  indeed,  mam  1”  “  Never 
mind,  Mary,”  I  said,  “  I  know 
that  you  desire  to  please  me 
in  everything,  and  it  is  my 
wish  to  have  the  tea  made  in 
another  way.  Take  the  teapot 
and  rinse  it  out  with  a  little 
hot  water.”  Mary  did  so. 

“Now  put  in  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  tea  and  fill  the  teapot 
with  boiling  water.”  It  was 
done  without  any  more  demur. 

“  Now,  Mary,  put  it  on  the 
top  of  the  water  boiler;  never  put  it  on  the  stove, 
as  I  do  not  wish  it  boiled.  Always  make  it  in  this 
way,  and  only  just  before  tea  is  ready  to  be  served.  ” 
Mary  has  followed  these  directions  ever  since,  and 
the  result  has  invariably  been  tea  of  delightful  flavor. 
The  fact  is,  the  Chinese  never  stew  their  tea,  and 
the  French  never  boil  their  coffee,  and  we  can 
learn  something  of  these  nations  as  to  the  best 
method  of  preparing  their  great  national  beverages. 


Dyeing  Tan  Color.—  Our  housekeeping 
friends  have  sent  numerous  responses  to  our 
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request  for  directions  for  coloring  cotton,  espe¬ 
cially  carpet  warp,  of  a  tan  color.  Several  recipes 
use  hemlock  bark  or  its  extract.  The  fullest  ot 
these  was  given  in  the  November  “  Basket.”  Mrs. 
N.  J.  Fairn,  Jefferson  Co.,  Tenn.,  says:  “Boil  the 
outside  hull  of  the  black  walnut  until  a  strong  liq¬ 
uor  is  obtained,  remove  the  hulls,  and  put  i» 
either  cotton  or  woolen  }'aru  ;  boil  ten  minutes? 
take  out  and  dip  in  a  pail  of  strong  lime-water. 
Continue  the  process  until  the  color  suits.  A  de< 
coction  of  chestnut  or  walnut  bark  will  answer  in¬ 
stead  of  the  above,  using  lime-water  after  boiling 
the  yarn.”  Mrs.  S.  J.  P.  sends  a  recipe,  but  as 
we  do  not  quite  understand  it,  we  do  not  give  it. 

- - •»-< — — - - — 

Cochineal  and  its  Uses. 

The  question  “  What  is  Cochineal  ?”  at  one  time1 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  some  holding' 
that  it  was  a  seed,  and  others  that  it  was  an  insect. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  controversy  carried,  that 
early  in  the  last  century  a  Spaniard  lost  his  whole- 
fortune  upon  a  wager  that  it  was  of  vegetable- 
origin.  It  is  an  insect,  a  species  of  Coccus,  ot  which 
we  have  some  troublesome  relations  in  the  form  of 
the  scale  insect  which  attacks  our  fruit  trees,,  and 
tlie  Mealy  bug,  sometimes  so  troublesome  in  plant 
houses.  The  Cochineal  insect  is  found  upon  the 
Nopal,  a  species  of  Opuntia  or  Prickly-Pear.  The 
Nopals  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
insect,  and  have  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Priekly-Pcars  figured  on  page  22,  except  that  they 
have  a  more  upright  habit,  and  grow  from  ten  to- 
twenty  feet  high.  The  Cochineal  insects  are  in- 
many  respects  like  our  plant  lice  ;  the  females  are 
wingless,  and  after  they  have  once  fixed  themselves 
by  their  proboscis  to  the  plant  from  which  they 
draw  their  sustenance,  they  never  move.  The  males, 
beiug  winged,  present  an  altogether  different  ap¬ 
pearance.  Fig.  1  shows  a  number  of  females  feed¬ 
ing  upon  a  portion  of  Nopal.  At  figure  2,  an  en¬ 
larged  female  is  given,  and  at  figure  3,  a  male,  also 
enlarged.  The  female  lays  “several  thousand  eggs” 
which,  as  in  our  scale  insect,  are  concealed  under 
the  dead  body  of  the  mot  her  until  they  are  hatched, 
when  the  young  insects  fix  themselves  to  the 
plant,  to  complete  their  growth.  The  insects  are 
brushed  from  the  plant  and  killed,  either  by  plung¬ 
ing  in  boiling  water  or  by  a  dry  heat,  and  when 
thoroughly  dried  are  thrown  into  commerce.  Coch¬ 
ineal,  as  it  is  found  in  the  shops,  consists  of  numer¬ 
ous  grains  about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  barley,  and 
in  appearance  so  unlike  an  insect  that  it  is  not 


strange  that  its  nature  was  so  long  in  doubt.  Th* 
best  has  a  purplish-gray  color,  the  blackish  varie¬ 
ties  being  less  valuable.  It  takes  about  70,000  ot- 
the  dried  insects  to  make  a  pound.  When  broken- 
open,  the  grains  present  a  dull  purplish  color,  and 
this  is  imparted  to  water  in  which  cochineal  is 
soaked.  By  the  use  of  mordants,  cochineal  yields- 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  colors.  The  fine  scarlets 
are  produced  by  cochineal,  with  the  tin  mordant 
(chloride  or  muriate  of  tin).  The  use  of  alum  give3 
a  crimson.  The  brilliant  and  costly  paint  carmine 
is  obtained  by  adding  alum  to  an  infusion  of  cochi- 
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neal ;  the  carmine  is  deposited  and  afterwards  dried. 
The  principal  use  of  cochineal  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  is  in  coloring  jellies,  ices,  etc.  For  these 
purposes  it  is  prepared  as  follows:  take  an  ounce 
of  cochineal,  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  alum,  and  half  a  pint  of 
water,  put  into  a  tin  or  glazed  saucepan,  and  place 
over  the  lire  until  it  boils  ;  let  it  stand  until  cold, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid.  If  the  coloring  is  to 
be  kept  fora  long  time,  dissolve  enough  white  sug¬ 
ar  in  it  to  form  a  syrup,  and  preserve  in  bottles. 
This  is  the  coloring  generally  used  by  confection¬ 
ers  and  pastry  cooks,  and  is  perfectly  harmless. 
Carmine  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  liner 
kinds  of  red  ink.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  a  much  more  brilliant  red  ink  than  is  usually 
sold  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  few  grains  of 
carmine  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  of  ammonia 
(hartshorn  of  the  shops),  and  adding  a  little  gum 
Arabic  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  on  the  paper. 


The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 

That  the  appearance  of  the  table  affects  our  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  food,  no  oue  will  deny.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  table-cloths  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
our  plates  were  of  tin  or  of  china.  How  far  we 
should  regard  the  appearance  of  the  table  will  de¬ 
pend  in  part  upon  one’s  tastes,  and  in  part  upon 
one’s  means.  Ornamentation  to  a  certain  extent  is 
pleasing,  but  this  generally  takes  time — just  the 
thing  which  housekeepers  in  general  can  least  af¬ 
ford.  Such  things,  except  in  the  most  simple  form, 
are  better  left  for  the  wealthy,  who  can  pay  for  the 
necessary  service.  Still  there  are  many  things  per¬ 
taining  to  order  and  neatness  that  take  scarcely  any 
time  in  their  execution,  and  which  even  the  house¬ 
keeper  who  is  licr  own  cook  and  waiter  can  ob¬ 
serve,  if  her  attention  is  called  to  them.  At  present 
we  will  refer  only  to  “dishing  up.”  So  simple  an 
article  as  mashed  potatoes  is  capable  of  looking  at 
its  best.  A  shapeless,  pudding  mass,  such  as  is  often 
dumped  into  a  dish,  is  far  from  being  attractive  in 
appearance.  Smooth  this  down  witli  a  knife  to  a 
neatly  rounded  surface,  and  the  whole  look  of  the 
dish  is  changed.  Set  the  dish  in  a  quick  oven,  to 
brown  the  surface,  and  you  have  a  work  of  art. 
Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  to  see  a  roasted 
fowl  come  to  the  tabic  “flying”  with  outspread 
wings,  and  legs  looking  ns  if  the  bird  had  kicked 
before  the  fire.  A  turning  of  the  wings  and  a  bit 
of  string  around  the  legs  would  have  converted  the 
ridiculous  object  into  a  respectably  dressed  fowl. 
Even  so  simple  a  thing  as  mutton  chops  may  be 
neatly  served  or  otherwise.  Let  one  compare  a 
dish  of  chops  thrown  into  the  plate  “liiggledy  pig 
gledy,”  with  one  in  which  the  small  ends  are  all 
laid  one  way,  with  the  broad  portion  slightly  over¬ 
lapping,  and  the  difference  will  be  manifest  at  once. 
Other  illustrations  might  be  given,  but  these  will 
indicate  what  we  mean  by  neatness  in  dishing  up. 
Such  matters  may  seem  trivial  to  some,  but  much 
of  our  comfort  is  due  to  the  observance  of  trifles. 
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Treatment  of  Hams. 


Mr.  Stephen  Bowman,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y., 
having  in  early  life  become  dissatisfied  with  ordinary 
ham  and  bacon,  tried  to  improve  upon  them,  and 
at  last  concluded  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose  by 
smoking  the  tub  instead  of  the  meat.  lie  is  satisfied 
with  his  plan,  which  he  has  practiced  for  fifty-two 
years,  and  communicates  it  substantially  as  follows  : 
Place  the  tub  over  a  small  fire  made  of  corn  cobs, 
green  walnut,  or  rock  maple,  and  smoke  for  about 
four  hours.  For  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  use 
four  quarts  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two 
pounds  of  sugar.  Before  the  meat  is  put  into  the 
tub,  rub  a  little  salt  in  near  the  bones,  and  place 
a  part  of  the  salt  in  the  smoked  tub ;  then  put  in 
the  meat  rather  loosely,  cover  with  cold  water,  and 
put  in  the  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  salt.  The  hams  will  be  ready  for  use  in  three 
weeks.  The  above  is  for  cold  weather  ;  as  warm 


weather  comes  on  more  salt  is  to  be  added,  and  if 
a  stronger  flavor  of  smoke  is  required,  remove  the 
meat  and  brine,  and  smoke  the  tub  again.  Beef 
i  may  be  put  in  the  tub  with  the  hams  and  in  about 
'  six  weeks  taken  out  to  dry.  .  Mr.  B.  claims  that  this 
method  is  easier,  cheaper,  and  better  than  the  usual 
way,  and  that  the  hams  are  completely  kept  from 
the  attacks  of  insects.  Any  portion  of  a  cut  ham 
may  he  returned  to  the  brine.  He  states  that  he 
has  kept  hams  in  this  way  until  October. 


An  Irish  Stew. 


On  a  cold  winter’s  day  an  Irish  stew  is  a  very 
toothsome  thing.  Many  compounds  called  by  the 
name  are  not  the  real  thing,  and  we  have  seen  het¬ 
erogeneous  mixtures  of  beef  and  various  vegeta¬ 
bles  served  as  Irish  stew.  You  can  no  more  make 
Irish  stew  out  of  beef  than  you  can  make  pea  soup 
of  pebbles.  Mutton  is  the  basis ;  beef  makes  a 
good  stew,  but  it  isn’t  “  raale  Irish.”  Then  this 
stew  is  not  only  good  but  economical,  as  the  neck 
piece  of  mutton  is  the  part  generally  preferred. 
Cut  the  neck  into  chops,  and  wash  if  bloody.  Two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  mutton  require  eight  good; 
sized  potatoes,  four  small  onions,  and  a  quart  of 
water.  Now  in  the  cooking  judgment  is  required  ; 
the  meat  must  be  thoroughly  done,  so  as  to  leave 
the  bone  readily,  (for  picking  is  a  part  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  in  eating  the  stew)  and  the  potatoes  must  be 
cooked  to  that  point  at  which  they  are  just  ready 
to  go  to  pieces  and  have  absorbed  a  good  part  of 
the  gravy.  So  if  the  meat  appears  at  all  tough,  it 
had  better  be  stewed  awhile  by  itself;  then  add  the 
potatoes  cut  in  thick  slices,  the  onions,  and  pepper 
and  salt.  It  is  to  be  served  very  hot,  as  it  is  apt  to 
be  very  rich  with  fat,  and  mutton  fat  hardens 
readily.  This  is,  of  course,  not  a  dish  for  those 
who  cannot  tolerate  fat ;  but  most  persons  who 
take  much  exercise  in  cold  weather  actually  need  a 
good  share  of  fatty  food. 
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Household  Economy. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  R.  writes :  “  I  have  commenced  fix¬ 
ing  an  old  calico  dress  to-day.  It  was  worn  off  at 
the  edge  on  the  bottom,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
wristbands.  I  ripped  it  off  the  waist,  took  qff  the 
facing,  unhemmed  the  poeket-hole,  and  run  a  seam 
the  entire  length  of  the  skirt  where  it  was ;  then 
made  a  new  one  in  another  breadth,  in  the  end  IBat 
was  at  the  bottom  before,  and  mended  such  little 
“nicks”  as  happened  to  be  in  the  skirt.  I  ripped 
out  the  sleeves  from  the  waist  and  put  the  right 
sleeve  into  the  left  armhole,  and  vice  versa.  This 
brings  the  worn  side  on  the  top  of  the  arm,  where 
it  will  get  but  little  more  wear.  Then  I  put  new 
bands  on  the  wrists,  and  the  dress  is  ready  for  the 
wash-tub,  which  will  take  out  all  the  wrinkles  at 
the  top  of  the  skirt,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the 
facing,  which  should  be  turned  bottom  upward 
also.  What  I  did  to-day  took  about  three  hours,  and 
it  will  take  three  or  four  more  to  finish  by  attaching 
the  skirt,  bottom  upwards,  to  the  waist,  and  make  it 
ready  to  wear  after  it  is  ironed  ;  then  I  shall  have  a 
dress  that  will  wear  more  than  half  as  long  as  a 
new  one,  in  place  of  one  that  would  have  lasted 
only  a  few  weeks  at  most,  if  it  had  not  been  fixed. 
The  dress  should  not  be  worn  too  long  before  the 
change  is  made.  When  the  edge  of  the  wristbands 
i§  worn  off  is  the  right  time,  if  the  cloth  is  good, 
and  do  not  buy  any  other. 

I  always  make  my  afternoon  aprons  for  house 
wear  of  two  widths  of  calico  a  yard  long,  and 
when  they  are  a  little  over  half  worn,  rip  the  seam 
in  the  middle  and  'sew  the  edges  together,  which 
can  be  done  in  a  half  hour,  and  it  will  increase  the 
wear  of  the  apron  at  least  one-third.  I  serve  my 
sheets  in  the  same  way  ;  of  course  the  hems  must 
be  ripped  a  little  way  to  admit  of  sewing  it  nicely 
at  the  ends,  and  then  sewed  down  again  the  last 
thing.  I  usually  cut  the  bindings  of  the  aprons  in 
two,  and  lix  them  as  nicely  as  possible  by  ripping 
it  a  little  way,  moving  the  gathers  so  as  to  make 
the  apron  a  little  narrower,  and  turn  the  binding  in 
and  sew  it  firmly.” 


About  Soups. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  soups  are  held 
in  so  little  favor  with  Americans  generally,  while 
with  most  other  people  they  form  an  important 
article  of  food.  It  is  an  economical  disposition 
to  make  of  pieces  of  meat  not  otherwise  easily 
made  useful,  and  even  very  cheap  meat  may  be 
converted  into  palatable  and  wholesome  food. 

The  French,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest, 
have  their  Pot  aufeu,  which  literally  would  be  “pot 
on  the  fire, ’’but  it  is  the  name  used  to  designate  the 
universal  soup.  The  directions  for  this  vary ;  wo 
give  one  of  the  most  economical :  Put  in  a  pot, 
which  is  kept  for  this  purpose  alone,  four  and  a 
half  quarts  of  cold  water  and  three  pounds  of  rump 
beef,  with  whatever  remains  of  poultry  or  cooked 
meat,  may  be  at  hand.  Put  upon  the  fire  until  it 
boils,  and  then  place  where  it  will  simmer  gently, 
removing  the  scum  as  it  rises  ;  add  two  carrots,  two 
turnips,  two  leeks  or  small  onions,  a  head  of  cel¬ 
ery,  and  three  or  four  cloves.  Let  it  simmer  for  six 
hours,  adding  water  to  supply  the  loss  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  The  whole  story  is  meat  and  vegetables 
simmered  slowly  together,  and  it  may  be  varied  in 
many  ways  by  using  different  vegetables,  etc.  The 
meat  and  vegetables  are  removed  and  the  clear 
soup  served,  after  which  the  meat  and  vegetables 
are  served  plain,  or  the  meat  is  dressed  with  tomato 
or  other  sauce.  Sometimes  a  tough  fowl  is  put 
into  the  soup  pot  and  cooked  until  tender,  and  then 
put  into  the  oven  and  browned.  The  broth  thus 
made  serves  for  a  variety  of  soups;  with  vermicelli, 
maccaroni,  rice  or  barley,  it  givessoups  of  those 
names.  By  using  a  variety  of  vegetables  cut’  fine  it 
makes  vegetable  soup.  Roast  an  onion  until  it  is 
thoroughly  brown  and  boil  it  in  the  broth,  and  you 
have  brown  soup,  or  use  a  little  of  the  following 

BBi"0  WBsisag’  foi"  §oups.- Many  of  the  rich¬ 
looking  soups  owe  their  attractive  appearance  to 
burnt  sugar,  which  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Put 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  brown  sugar  and  an  ounce 
of  butter  into  a  small  frying  pan  and  set  ovc«r  Ihe 
fire;  stir  continually  until  it  is  of  a  bright  brown 
color;  add  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil  and  skim,  and 
when  cold  bottle  for  use.  Add  to  soups  at  discretion. 

©x-4ail  S««ip  is  an  exceedingly  rich  prepa¬ 
ration,  highly  relished  by  most  persons,  especially 
iu  cold  weather.  Two  ox-tails  are  cut  in  pieces  at 
the  joints,  and  with  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  are  slowly  stewed  in  three  quarts  of 
water  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  until  the  meat 
parts  readily  from  the  bone.  A  little  thickening 
of  flour  is  usually  added.  The  flavoring  is  also 
varied  by  the  use  of  cloves,  catsup,  etc. 


Cold  Crcaurn  or  Kose  Water  CHat- 
BBiOBat  is  a  most  useful  application,  especially  in 
winter,  when  chapped  hands  and  cracked  lips  are 
prevalent.  The  best  way  is  to  buy  it  in  small 
quantities  of  the  apothecary,  but  in  country  towns 
it  is  seldom  found  fresh,  and  when  rancid  it  is  use¬ 
less.  It  may  be  readily  made  in  the  family.  The 
ingredients  are  one  ounce  of  rose  water,  two 
ounces  of  oil  of  almonds  (sweet),  half  an  ounce  of 
spermaceti,  and  a  drachm  of  white  wax.  Of  course 
a  less  quantity,  but  in  the  same  proportion,  may  be 
used.  But  the  oil,  spermaceti,  and  wax,  in  a  bowl ; 
set  this  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  heat  until  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  all  melted.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
and  add  the  rose  water  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
constantly  stirring  with  a  wooden  knife  whittled 
out  for  the  purpose,  until  cool.  It  needs  a  great 
deal  of  stirring,  and  when  properly  made  will  be 
pure  white  and  perfectly  smooth.  The  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  glycerine  will  make  what  is  call¬ 
ed  “  glycerine  ointment,”— a  very  soothing  appli¬ 
cation  to  burns  and  excoriated  or  inflamed  surfaces 


Apple  §ago  — By  M.  E.  El* 

liott.— Core  as  many  sour  apples  as  can  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  a  quart  pan ;  fill  the  center  of  each 
apple  full  of  sugar,  add  a  little  salt  and  one  cup  of 
sago  ;  fill  up  the  pan  with  water.  To  be  eaten  with 
sugar  and  cream  (or  milk)  for  sauce.  Bake  until 
the  apples  are  done.  An  excellent  pudding. 
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A  Happy  New  Tear. 


Many  thousand  kindly  greetings  have  already  reached 
us  from  the  readers  of  these  columns,  while  renewing 
their  subscriptions  for  1SC9.  We  here  return  them  with 
compound  interest,  and  tender  to  all  the  hoys  and  girls, 
old  and  young,  heartfelt  wishes  for  their  prosperity  and 
happiness  during  the  new  year  now  commenced.  It 
warms  the  hearts  of  the  editors  to  look  out  in  imagina¬ 
tion  upon  the  tens  of  thousands  of  faces  that  meet  them 
with  a  smile  as  their  monthly  visits  are  made.  Some  of 
them  are  loug-tried  friends,  who  write  that  they  have 
taken  the  Agriculturist  the  whole  twenty-seven  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  it  has  been  published,  and  that  they  have  liked 
it  all  the  time.  Such  testimony  as  this  encourages  us  to 
continue  to  work  faithfully  in  trying  to  interest  and  in¬ 
struct.  We  do  not  make  promises  to  excite  your  hopes 
and  please  our  vanity,  hut  address  ourselves  at  once  to 
performing  what  we  can  find  to  do  for  our  mutual  im¬ 
provement.  We  cordially  share  the  pleasure  of  the  for¬ 
tunate  ones  who  are  rejoicing  in  their  holiday  gifts, 
which  speak  of  the  afi'ection  and  prosperity  of  their 
friends.  But  it  will  please  us  most  to  bring  a  smile  to 
the  face  of  some  poor  boy  or  girl,  left  to  neglect,  and  per¬ 
haps  suffering  by  the  indifference,  thoughtlessness,  or 
avarice  of  others.  Cheer  up,  little  one.  This  is  God’s 
world,  made  for  you,  as  much  as  for  the  richest  and 
proudest  man  you  know.  Sunlight,  air,  health,  strong 
muscles,  opportunities  to  work,  to  grow  stronger  and 
better,  and  to  make  the  world  better,  are  all  yours. 
Work  and  Wait !  Take  that  for  your  motto,  and  your 
good  time  will  come.  AH  last  summer,  the  bees  worked 
through  the  sweltering  heat,  and  now  they  are  enjoying 
their  feast ;  trees  and  plants  worked  to  store  up  nourish¬ 
ment  for  future  use;  now  they  are  stripped  bare  and 
stand  desolate  in  the  wintry  storms,  hut  they  are  only 
waiting;  spring  buds,  summer  blossoms,  and  autumn 
fruits,  will  remind  you  that  winter  cannot  last  forever. 
And  you  who  need  no  such  comforting  assurances,  who 
have  never  known  the  hardships  of  friendlessness  and 
poverty,  do  your  part  to  lighten  the  load  and  brighten  the 
life  of  the  less  favored.  Let  your  motto  be  Help  and  En¬ 
joy  !  Thus  all  may  realize  a  Happy  New  Year! 

Premium  Boys  sift  ftiac  Fair. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  was  a  great  exhibition.  More  use¬ 
ful  and  curious  articles  were  gathered  there  than  one 
could  examine  in  several  days.  There  were  throngs  of 
visitors,  old  and  young,  and  it  was  as  entertaining  to 
watch  them,  as  to  look  at  the  things  brought  on  purpose 
to  be  shown.  There  were  premium  men  and  women, 
girls  an i  boys  there,  although  no  prizes  had  been  offered 
for  such.  Two  of  this  class  interested  us  more  than  any 
thing  else  we  saw  at  the  fair.  They  were  boys  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  were  busy  examining  a  long  line  of 
fodder  cutters.  Most  of  those  present  merely  looked  at 
these  implements,  and  could  have  told  that  such  things 
were  on  exhibition.  But  these  hoys  went  from  one  to 
another,  and  carefully  looked  into  the  working  of  each. 
One  had  too  much  machinery  to  suit  them;  another 
worked  too  slow  ;  another  was  too  hard  to  turn ;  each 
was  criticised,  commended,  or  condemned,  as  it  seemed 
to  them  to  have  good  or  weak  points.  The  sparkle  of 
their  knowing  looking  eyes,  the  healthy  glow  of  their 
cheeks,  and  more  than  all,  their  intelligent  conversation, 
marked  them  as  1st  premium  hoys.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  they  are  active  members  of  the  great  Agriculturist 
family,  and  feel  sure  they  will  become  thriving  farmers. 

Tlie  li4>l>3ter  at  Home. 

A  writer  in  a  foreign  paper  thus  pleasantly  refers  to  the 
habits  of  this  peculiar  shell-fish  : 

“  A  lobster  is  a  particular  fellow  in  his  food.  I  have 
been  watching  one  in  my  marine  aquarium.  If  a  portion 
of  food  be  thrown  to  him,  he  immediately  sets  his  long 
horns  at  work  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  his  din¬ 
ner.  If  he  does  not  like  it,  he  at  once  pushes  it  away 
from  him  with  the  attitude  of  an  epicure,  who  bids  the 
waiter  take  away  a  plate  of  meat  ho  does  not  fancy.  If 
the  food  is  agreeable  to  him,  he  munches  it  up,  moving 
his  jaws  in  a  peculiar  way,  like  a  weaver  making  a 
blanket.  He  tears  his  food  into  large  pieces,  leaving  the 
actual  grinding  to  be  done  by  the  very  peculiar  internal 
teeth  which  are  found  iu  the  lining  of  the  stomach. 
When  the  lobster  goes  out  for  a  walk,  and  is  not  in  a 
particular  hurry,  he  carries  his  great  claws  in  front  of 
him,  well  away  from  the  ground.  lie  walks  upon  the 
little  legs  which  are  underneath  his  bod3r,  while  he  keeps 
his  horns  moving  in  front  of  his  nose,  like  the  blind  man 
tapping  the  ground  with  his  stick  as  he  plods  along,  led 
by  his  dog;  hence  I  conclude  the  lobster  is  short-sighted. 
If  the  least  thing  alarms  him,  he  scuttles  backward  on 
his  little  legs,  which  move  with  the  rapidity  of  a  centi- 
nsde.  If  he  does  not  go  fast  enough  in  this  way,  he  sud¬ 


denly  snaps  his  tail  toward  him,  like  a  man  suddenly 
closing  his  hand,  and  flies  backward  with  a  jerk,  like  an 
india-rubber  band  snapped  in  half,  ne  always  goes  into 
his  cave  tail  foremost,  and  he  takes  the  most-  wonder¬ 
fully  good  shots  at  the  entrance.  I  really  think  the  lob¬ 
ster  must  have  an  eye  iu  his  tail  somewhere.  Our  pet 
lobster  is  not  .willing  that  the  secret  of  his  toilet  should 
be  exposed  to  vulgar  gaze,  so  the  first  night  he  was  in 
the  tank  he  artfully  collected  cockle  and  oyster-shells, 
and  made  a  trench  around  himself,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Homans  when  they  took  possession  of  a  liill-top. 
A  branch  of  sea-weed  forms  a  canopy  over  his  head,  and 
there  he  is  at  this  minute,  in  a  house  of  his  own  making.” 

Agricultural  Advice.— Punch  advises  farmers  to 
sow  their  P’s,  keep  their  U’s  warm,  hive  their  B’s,  shoot 
their  J’s,  feed  their  N’s,  look  after  the  potdos  I’s,  and 
we  might  add,  they  should  C’s  every  opportunity  to 
improve,  and  then  take  their  E’s  after  work  is  over. 

A  Powerful  Wliistle. 

Horace  Mann  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  conversation  he 
once  had  with  an  inmate  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  whose  peculiar  mania  resulted  from  an  in¬ 
ordinate  development  of  the  bump  of  self-esteem. 
“What’s  the  news?  Has  anything  unusual  happened  of 
late,  sir?”  inquired  he,  with  a  consequential  air.  Mr.  M. 
happening  to  recollect  that  a  furious  storm  had  occurred 
a  few  days  previous,  gave  him  some  account  of  it,  men¬ 
tioning  that  on  the  sea-coast  it  was  very  severe,  several 
vessels  having  been  driven  ashore  and  wrecked,  with  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  “  Can  you  remember,  sir,  what  night 
in  the  week  all  that  happened?”  eagerly  inquired  the 
listener.  Mr.  Mann  said  he  believed  it  was  the  night  of 
Tuesday.  “  Ah !”  said  the  lunatic,  with  an  air  of  solem¬ 
nity,  mingled  with  triumph,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  “  I  can  account  for  it,  sir  !  That  is  the  night  I 
whistled  so.  I  must  be  more  careful  in  the  future !” 

A  man  living  in  the  activities  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  may  properly  be  called  a  condensed  Methusaleh. 

Young  Pansier. — A  friend  recently  heard 
two  boys  wishing  aloud  for  what  they  saw  over  the  fence 
in  a  neighboring  yard.  “  I’d  like  to  have  that  hen,”  said 
one  little  fellow.  “  I’d  take  that  dog,”  said  the  other. 
“  That  would  be  first-rate,”  replied  the  first  speaker. 
“  My  hen  could  lay  eggs,  and  your  dog  could  lay  down!" 


New  Puizles  to  l>e  Answered. 


No.  335.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  desirable  accomplishment. 

No.  33G.  Mathematical  Problem.— A  certain  number  di¬ 
vided  by  10  leaves  9  for  a  remainder;  divide  by  9  and  8 
remains  ;  divide  by  8  and  7  is  left,  and  so  on  ;  dividing  by 
each  of  the  nine  digits,  the  remainder  in  each  case  will 
be  one  less  than  the  divisor ;  if  the  number  be  divided 
by  11  there  will  be  no  remainder.  What  is  it  ? 

Answers  to  ff’ro'Bplesns  a  tad  JPnxieles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 

December  number,  page  459 _ No.  332.  Illustrated  Rebus. 

— Aching  teeth  are  ill  tenants.  ( A  king  1 1  have  rill  X  ants.) 

_ No.  333.  Illustrated  Rebus. — No  one  too  wise  to  learn. 

(Ho  1  2  yy's  stool  urn).  The  following  have  sent  in  cor¬ 
rect  answers  to  puzzles  previously  published.  Selina  E. 
Sanborn,  Frank  L.  Whitcomb,  O.  O.  Brown,  Isaac  T. 
McLain,  John  Milton  Snyder,  James  Polk  Harmony, 
Wetumka,  Mosheim  Weills,  John  Lehdes,  E.  Leonard, 
Marius  Iieighton,  Emma  Waterman,  Jackson  Brown,  A. 
E.  Lewis,  Nellie  C.,  O.  R.  Goodale,  “Crescent  and  Star,” 
W.  Wettit,  John  E.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Rickel,  Robert 
Simpson,  Eva  Gray,  Frank  L.  Smith,  Hattie  E.  Hawley, 
S.  F.  Higley,  Mira  A.  Lick,  Thomas  Wellings. 


No.  334.  A  Puzzle  for  Fishermen.— The  first  picture  shows  the  bait,  which  is  to  be  cut  into  pieces,  as  shosvi; 
by  the  lines.  Then  by  fishing  with  them  in  the  pond  shown  in  the  second  engraving,  you  may  catch  a  flu* 


pickerel.  It  will  require  skillful  angling  to  accomplish  it.  Instead  of  cutting  the  pieces  out  of  the  paper,  which 
would  spoil  a  numbee,  lay  a  tliin  piece  of  white  paper  upon  the  engraving,  traee  the  outlines,  and  cut  them  up  for  bait. 
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A  TREACHEROUS  F  R  I  E  N  D. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Few  pets  are  more  attractive  at  first  sight  than  a  cat 
anti  kittens,  so  tame,  playful,  and  affectionate.  But  the 
picture  shows  the  other  side  of  cat  nature,  sly,  murderous, 
and  cruel.  The  poor  squirrel,  lately  so  full  of  life  and 
frolic,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ferocity  of  the  cat,  and 
the  whole  family  are  in  high  glee  over  the  poor  mutilated 
body.  This  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  when  we  know 
that  the  cat  is  first  cousin  to  the  lion,  tiger,  and  leopard, 
and  when  wild  is  itself  a  most  ferocious  creature.  Its 
habits  are  much  changed  by  domestication,  but  the  cat 
nature  remains,  ready  to  show  itself  on  every  favorable 
occasion.  The  lesson  of  the  picture  is  very  plain :  do 
not  keep  cats  and  squirrels  together,  and  be  as  wise  in 
keeping  innocent  children  away  from  smooth,  purring, 
cat-like,  vicious  companions,  who  will  kill  with  a  smile. 

Kight  Acres  of  ftlusic. 

Not  long  since  a  musical  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance 
purchased  a  small  piano  of  the  kind  offered  in  onr  pre¬ 
mium  list.  Ilis  house  is  situated  in  about  the  middle  of 
an  enclosure  of  eight  acres,  and  by  listening  in  different 
parts  of  the  field  he  found  that  he  could  distinctly  hear 
the  notes  of  the  instrument  when  played  on,  from  every 
part  of  the  premises.  Our  young  philosophers  know  that 
sound  is  caused  by  vibrations  communicated  to  the  air 
from  a  sonorous  body,  and  conveyed  to  the  ear,  passing 
thence  through  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  brain.  Here, 
then,  was  the  air  over  eight  acres  in  extent,  all  tremulous 
when  a  single  note  was  struck,  the  whole  caused  by  the 
vibration  of  a  wire  less  than  three  feet  long.  It  is  a 
pleasant  thought  that  one  can  thus  make  acres  of  music. 
Without  doubt  all  the  fine  motes  of  dust  floating  in  the 
air  felt  the  influence,  and  were  set  to  dancing  after  their 
own  fashion,  to  the  music  of  the  piano.  We  have  wit¬ 


nessed  something  even  more  wonderful  than  this.  A 
pleasant  thought  given  out  by  some  warm-hearted  writer 
and  sent  vibrating  through  the  land  by  the  press  has 
brought  music  to  tens  of  thousands  of  hearts.  Play  on 
the  pleasant  strings,  boys  and  girls,  and  let  there  be  a 
continued  and  happy  chorus  ringing  through  the  land. 

Good  Places  for  SSoys. 

Dear  Sir  .-—I  would  like  very  much  to  get  a  place  as 
clerk  in  New  York.  I  am  sixteen  years  old,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  lived  on  a  farm.  I  understand  arithmetic  pretty  well, 
and  think  I  could  give  good  satisfaction  in  a  store.  If 
you  can  help  me  get  a  place,  it  will  be  doing  me  a  great 
fiivor.  Yours  respectfully,  "  - 

Many  such  letters  are  received  hero  every  year.  We 
have  not  time  to  answer  each  one  personally,  and  as  the 
matter  is  an  important  one  to  many  young  readers,  we 
give  the  following  general  answer.  First,  to  follow  the 
Yankee  way  of  answering  one  question  by  asking  anoth¬ 
er,  Why  do  you  wish  to  leave  the  farm  and  come  to  New 
York?  The  answer  in  most  cases  is,  “ It’s  easier  than 
working  on  a  farm.”  Perhaps  so.  It  is  easier  in  one 
sense  to  be  good  for  nothing  than  to  be  valuable  to  your¬ 
self  and  others;  it  takes  much  less  work— simply  do 
nothing,  and  be  nobody,  is  the  rule.  But  the  question 
to  be  looked  at  is,  Will  it  pay  to  have  an  easy  time  and 
get  little  in  return  ?  Those  who  succeed  in  the  city  must 
do  it  by  hard  work.  Many  a  rich  merchant  in  New  York 
performs  more  real  labor  in  a  day  and  is  more  exhausted 
than  the  hardest  worked  laborer  on  a  farm.  lie  does  not 
exert  his  muscles  as  much,  but  his  brain,  which  is  the 
seat  of  power,  is  intensely  active,  and  he  wears  out  fast. 
Those  who  “  take  things  easy  ”  in  the  city  get  the  same 
small  return  as  the  loungers  in  the  country ;  so  nothing 
will  be  gained  in  that  respect.  “  But,”  say,  or  rather 


think,  many  boys,  “they  have  such  nice  things  in  New 
York ;  shows,  museums,  circuses,  and  something  going 
on  all  the  time.”  Yes,  there  are  thousands  of  ways  for 
spending  money  for  amusement  here,  all  of  which  bring 
no  profit,  and  what  is  worse,  too  many  of  them  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  danger.  Thousands  of  the  young  are  every 
year  amused  by  the  shows  and  ruined  by  their  corrupt 
surroundings,  for  the  drinking  saloon  and  the  gambling 
rooms  are  close  by  the  principal  places  of  amusement, 
and  every  temptation  to  enter  them  is  held  out.  But 
furthermore,  there  are  thousands  of  boys  and  young  men 
born  here,  accustomed  to  city  life,  who  stand  ready  to 
fill  all  the  desirable  places.  They  usually  have  the  best 
opportunities,  having  acquaintances  and  friends  to  help 
them,  so  that  a  boy  from  the  country  applies  for  a  place 
under  great  disadvantages.  A  single  advertisement  for  a 
boy  by  a  friend  of  ours  was  recently  answered  by  more 
than  two  hundred  applicants.  It  is  true  that  a  few,  per¬ 
haps  one  out  of  a  hundred,  who  come  to  this  city,  succeed 
by  long  self-denial  and  hard  work  in  gaining  an  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  even  these  arc  better 
off  than  they  would  have  been  to.  have  used  the  same 
energy  and  worked  their  way  up  in  the  country.  Work, 
patience,  perseverance,  honesty,  brains,  and  energy,  will 
win  anywhere,  and  the  farm  where  you  have  already 
made  a  beginning  is  equal  to  any  other  place  for  working 
out  the  problem  of  life. 

A  Spendthrift  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  buy  a 
neglected  farm.  “  Why,”  replied  the  former,  “  there’s 
not  a  passable  road  through  the  whole  of  it.”  “  That  is 
the  very  reason  you  should  get  it,”  replied  his  friend ; 
“  it  will  take  you  longer  to  run  through  it.” 

Some  do  first,  think  afterwards,  and  repent  forever. 
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OUR  YOUTO  FOLKS 

FOR  1869. 

The  Conductors  of  “  Our  Young  Folks  ”  intend  to  pro 
serve  the  high  literary  character  of  the  Magazine,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  it  a  more  comprehensive  and  practical 
cast  than  heretofore.  They  feel  confident,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  they  have  made  for  the  coming  year  will  answer  all 
reasonable  demands  ol  parents  lor  a  Magazine  at  once  enter¬ 
taining  and  useful. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
coming  volume. 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  By  T.  B.  Aldrich.  One 
of  the  brightest  and  most  entertaining  stories  ever  writ¬ 
ten  for  youthful  readers. 

Gardening  for  Girls.  By  the  Author  of  “Six  Hun¬ 
dred  Dollars  a  Year.” 

How  to  Do  It.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  A  series 
of  articles  for  young  folks,— suggesting  How  to  Talk 
How  to  Read  ;  How  to  Write ;  How  to  Travel ;  How  to 
Act  in  Society,  and  How  to  Work. 

The  World  we  Live  On.  A  valuable  series  of  arti¬ 
cles,  by  Mrs.  Prof.  Agassiz,  telling  about  Coral  Islands, 
Coal  Deposits,  Earthquakes,  &c. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Great  Naviga¬ 
tors,  Voyagers,  and  Discoverers.  By  James 
Paeton. 

American  History.  Articles  of  great  interest  and 
value.  By  J.  H.  A.  Bone. 

Glass-Making,  Coal-Mining,  Ship-Building. 

Watch-Making,  and  other  attractive  branches  of 
Industry.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

Nature  and  Out-Door  Life,  By  the  Author  of 
“The  Seven  Little  Sisters,”  also  by  W.  F.  G.  Siianks 
and  Ciiarles  J.  Foster. 

Declamations;  Dialogues;  Numerous  Full- 
page  Illustrations;  Regular  or  Occasional 
Contributions  from  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Diaz,  Miss 
Mulock,  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss  Phelps, 
“Sopiiie  Mat,”  Mrs.  Wells,  Mrs.  Thaxter,  “Aunt 
Fanny,”  Mrs.  Weeks,  Miss  Prescott,  and  other  pop¬ 
ular  writers. 


WHAT  THE  READERS 
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THE  PICTURE’S  STORY. 

[SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  TN  “ OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS."] 

OF  “OUR  YOUNG  FOAMS”  THINK  OF  ST. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  Nov.  18, 1868. 

“  My  little  brother  is  perfectly  delighted  with  '  Our  Young 
Folks,’  and  his  delight  is  shared  by  the  whole  family.” - - 

Cold  Water,  Mich.,  Oet.  12, 1868. 

“  1  wanted  so  many  new  hooks  and  tools  this  year.  I 
thought  I  would  try  and  get  along  without  ‘Our  Young 


Folks,’  but  I  can’t  do  it.  I  am  lame  and  cannot  go  off  and 
play  with  the  other  boys,  so  1  must  liavo  my  old  friend 
again.”  -  - - 

Utica,  N.  Y„  Dec.  7, 1868. 

“My  little  son  has  taken  your  excellent  Magazine  since 
the  first  number  :  and  be  would  as  soon  think  of  going  to 


i  suppe 

the  Magazine  affords  him.” 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  Dec.  1,  1868. 

“  *  *  We  enjoy  ‘Our  Young  Folks’  so  much  we  feel 
as  though  we  could  not  get  along  nicely  without  it.  Many 
a  lonely  and  sick  hour  has  been  passed  pleasantly  by  its 
help,  and  I  think  it  improves  all  the  time.”  -  - 


TERMS  ! — $2.00  a  year,  in  advance ;  3  copies,  $5.00 ;  5  copies,  $3.00 ;  10  copies,  $15.00.  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Our  Young  Folks  together,  $5.00. 

FIELDS,  OSG-OOD  &  CO.,  (Successors  to  Ticknor  &,  Fields,)  Publishers,  Boston. 


Freeman  &  Burr 

Suits  for  Business  and  Dress, 

In  great  Variety, 

$12  to 


AND  YOOTH, 

*0  $6  TO  $30. 

124  FULTON  &  90  NASSAU  STS., 
NEW  YORK. 

CLOTHING  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Countrv.  PER- 
FECT  FITTING  guaranteed  by  our  NEW  RULES  for 
BELF-MEASUREMENT. 

Rules,  Price  List,  and  Samples  of  Goods  mailed  free  on 
application. 


Eagle  Seed  Sower, 

With  Hilling  Attachment,  for  planting  Corn,  Peas, 
Beans,  &c.  The  seed  is  distributed  in  the  Drill  by  a  Recip¬ 
rocating  Seed  Box.  There  are  no  mechanical  movements 
Inside  the  Box.  Clipper  Wheel  Hoe  for  pulverizing  the, soil, 
and  destroying  weeds.  Liberal  discount  to  Trade.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular. 

Address  E.  D.  &  O.  B.  REYNOLDS, 

North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

NAOMI  RASPBERRY. 

This  promises  to  become  the  leading  variety  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Hardy,  productive,  large,  of  good  color  and  quality, 
and  the  very  best  for  transportation. 

Genuine  Plants  are  scarce.  Our  Stock  is  from  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  source. 

Send  10  Cts.for  Descriptive*  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

J.  KNOX,  Box  155, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1st,  1869. 

J.  KNOX,  so  long  and  successfully  engaged  in  the 
growing  and  sale  of  seeds,  finding  the  increasing  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  his  Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries  demanding  his  un¬ 
interrupted  attention,  has  disposed  of  the 

SEED  DEPARTMENT 

of  his  business  to  his  son,  W.  W.  KNOX,  the  one  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  “  Knox's  Seeds." 

KNOX’S  AGRICULTURAL  HOUSE, 

January  1st,  1869. 

W.  W.  KNOX,  having  succeeded  his  father  In  the 
SEED  BUSINESS,  solicits  the  custom  of  purchasers,  and 
offers  his 

Descriptive  Catalogue  or  Hand-Book  of  Seeds, 

Seed  novelties,  and  Seed  Potatoes,  containing  directions 
for  planting,  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  after-management, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and 
all  others,  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  gardening  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  seeds  is  necessary.  Mailed  free  to  applicants. 

Wholesale  Price  List,  positively  for  the  trade 
only,  notv  ready. 

W.  W.  KNOX,  Seedsman, 

137  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


V  W  "'A  IN 


The  AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES 
WASHER  AND  BOILER.— 
John  Reist,  Pat.  Nov.  29, 1861. 
Dispenses  with  labor,  wear, 
and  tear.  Decided  by  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  to  be  the  only  orig¬ 
inal  and  first  Self-Acting  Port¬ 
able  Wash  Boiler  ever  made. 
[See  Decision  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  Nov.  3, 
1868.] 

From  Journal  New  York  Slate  Fair,  1S6S. 

“The  operation  of  this  machine  was  fully  satisfactory,  and 
the  Committee  award  it  the  First  Premium,  for  the  reason 
that  it  did  its  work  effectually  without  rubbing  the  clothes." 

Sample  Boiler,  No.  8,  medium  size,  $10;  or  parts  for  the 
improvement,  with  Royalty  Stamp,  $4.  Sent  C.  O.  D. 
Liberal  Terms  offered  to  Dealers  and  reliable  Agents. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER  AND  BOILER  CO., 
Depot,  19  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 

PARTIES  IN  ALL  SECTIONS  of  the  Country 

having  large  or  moderate  means  to  invest  in  a  safe  and 
sure  business,  are  invited  to  call  upon  or  correspond  with 
S.  E.  II.  VANDYKE,  No.  615  Broadway,  New  York, 
General  Agent  Novelty  Sewing  Machine. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


JUSTUS  LAWRENCE,  - 
J.  HILTON  SCRIBNER, 

J.  P.  ROGERS, 

R.  C.  FROST, 

E.  D.  WHEELER,  M.  D., 


-  President. 
Vice-President. 
-  -  Secretary. 

Actuary. 
Medical  Examiner. 


NO  WIND, 

DUST, 

SNOW, 

OR  RAIN 

Can  penetrate  where 

TORREY’S  PATENT  WEATHER  STRIPS 
are  used. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  showing  our  new  improve¬ 
ments.  E.  S.  &  J.  TORREY  &  CO.. 

72  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  ; 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

irs  eixgi,ssm  Es>irrB©r*. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S’iper  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d 
Cover  Pages- S3. 50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.—  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

03  GEKMAW  EDITION. 

(The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States .) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

LITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Greeley’s  History  of  the  War. 

Mr.  Greeley  purposes  to  write,  during  the  year  1809,  an 
elementary  work  on  Political  Economy,  wherein  the  policy 
of  Protection  to  Home  Industry  will  he  explained  and  vin¬ 
dicated.  This  work  will  first  be  given  to  the  public  through 
successive  issues  of  T’iie  New-York  Tribune,  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  its  editions— Daily,  Semi-Weekly,  and  Weekly. 
The  work  will  contain  the  best  results  of  the  observations 
and  study  of  a  lifetime,  and,  as  the  question  of  Protection 
to  American  Industry  concerns  our  entire  people,  it  will  be 
looked  for  with  great  interest.  In  addition  to  this  work  by 
Mr.  Greeley,  The  Tribune  lias  engaged  George  Geddes,  one 
ot  the  best  and  most  successful  farmers  in  the  country,  and 
other  able  writers  on  Agricultural  subjects,  to  write  regu¬ 
larly  for  its  columns.  The  American  Institute  Farmers' 
Club  will  continue  to  be  reported  in  The  Semi-Weekly  and 
Weekly  Tribune.  No  farmer  who  desires  to  till  the  soil 
with  profit,  and  to  know  the  progress  constantly  made  in 
the  science  of  his  calling,  can  afford  to  neglect  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  newspaper  like  Tiie  Weely  Tribune,  especially 
when  it  unites  with  agriculture  other  features  of  interest  and 
profit.  Tiie  Weekly  Tribune  contains  a  summary  of  all 
that  appears  in  The  Daily  and  Semi-Weekly  editions, 
while  in  addition  it  is  made  to  address  itself  to  the  wants  of 
the  great  farming  class.  Reviews  of  new  publications,  and 
of  what  is  new  in  music  and  the  fine  arts ;  letters  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  ol  the  world— some  of  them  of  rare  interest  to  the 
farmer,  as  showing  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  other 
countries;  editorial  essays  on  all  topics  of  home  and  foreign 
interest,  together  with  full  and  carefully  printed  reports  of 
the  markets,  will  be  furnished  from  week  to  week,  and  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 
By  pursuing  this  policy  The  Weekly  Tribune  has  attained 
its  present  commanding  influence  and  circulation,  and  we 
enter  upon  the  new  year  with  an  assurance  to  our  readers 
that  no  pains  and  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  give  it  still 
greater  usefulness  and  power,  and  to  make  it  a  yet  more 
welcome  visitor  to  every  fireside  in  the  land. 


GREELEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Tiie  Tribune  also  proposes  to  send  “  The  American  Con 
flict,”  by  Horace  Greeley,  in  2  Vols.  of  G48  and  782  pages  re¬ 
spectively,  to  clubs  on  terms  stated  below.  This  history  has 
received  from  all  quarters  the  highest  commendations  for 
accuracy  of  statement  and  fullness  of  detail.  It  is  substan¬ 
tially  bound,  and  must  be  deemed  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
library.  These  volumes  should  be  placed  in  every  School 
District  library  in  the  land,  and  each  school  contains  schol¬ 
ars  who  can,  with  a  few  hours  of  attention,  raise  a  Tribune 
Club  and  secure  the  history.  Almost  any  one  who  wishes 
can  now  obtain  it  by  giving  a  few  hours  to  procuring  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The  Tribune  among  his  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  we  hope  many  will  be  incited  to  do  so.  The  work 
will  be  promptly  forwarded,  prepaid,  by  express  or  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  the  required  subscriptions. 

TERMS  OF  THE  TRIBUNE. 

Daily  Tribune,  Mail  Subscribers,  $10  per  annum. 

Semi-Weekly  Tribune. 

Mall  Subscribers,  $4  per  annum.  Five  copies  or  over,  $3 
each;  16  copies,  $45.  For  $36,10  copies  and  Greeley's  His¬ 
tory  ;  for  $63,  20  copies  and  Greeley's  History ;  for  $116, 40 
copies  and  Greeley's  History. 

Weekly  Tribune. 

Mail  Subscribers,  $2  per  annum ;  5  copies.  $9;  11  copies,  to 
one  address,  $15 ;  10  copies  and  Greeley's  History,  to  one  ad¬ 
dress,  $20;  21  copies,  to  one  address ,  $25 ;  20  copies  anil  the 
History,  to  one  address,  $31 ;  50  copies,  to  one  address,  $50; 
50  copies  and  tiie  History,  to  one  address,  $56;  11  copies,  to 
names  of  subscribers,  $16 ;  10  copies,  to  names,  with  one  copy 
ot  tiie  History,  $21;  21  conics,  to  names,  § 27;  20  copies,  to 
names,  witli  one  copy  of  History,  $33;  50  copies,  to  names, 
$55;  00  copies,  to  names,  with  one  copy  of  History,  $01. 

The  money  must,  in  all  cases,  ho  received  at  one  time,  and 
the  papers  be  sent  to  one  Post-Office. 

Friends  wishing  to  secure  the  History  on  these  terms  must 
send  the  Clubs  precisely  as  we  have  stated  them.  Semi- 
Weekly  and  Weekly  subscriptions  must  not  be  mixed  in 
one  Club. 

Terms,  cash  in  advance.  Address 

THE  TRIBUNE, 

NEW  YORK, 


NEW  CRIMSON  CLUSTER  TOMATO, 


25  Cents  per  Packet,  $15  per  100. 

(For  description  see  our  Seed  Catalogue  for  1869.) 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS,  also  that  of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  is  now 
ready,  both  of  which  will  he  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 

To  our  Customers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed,  as  usual,  without  charge, 


Gardens  at  BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 


B-SEMOERSON  &  FLE6¥21PJC? 

Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  Florists, 

6T  NASSAU-ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Fanners’  Claafo  Sweet  €©a*sa. 

Early,  Productive,  Tender,  Creamy  and  De¬ 
licious. 

Testimony— Solon  Robinson  saj-s:  “After  years  of 
trial,  I  still  express  tiie  same  opinion  I  did  at  first :  that  is, 
that  your  sweet  corn  is  thebest  variety,  all  things  considered, 
that  I  have  ever  grown." 

Hon.  Levi  Bartlett,  Warner,  iV.  //.,  says:  “The  Sweet 
Corn  you  forwarded  me  was  far  superior  to  three  other  va¬ 
rieties  I  grew.  *  *  *  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  as 
worthy  of  a  wide  dissemination.” 

Thos.  Meehan,  Editor  of  Gardener's  Monthly,  says:  “I 
was  very  much  pleased  with  your  corn.  After  it  came  to 
table,  inquiries  were  numerous  as  to  where  that  excellent 
corn  came  from.  I  do  not  think  you  need  hesitate  about 
bringing  it  out  as  a  first-class  variety.” 

Col.  M.  C.  Weld,  Associate  Editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  writes:  “  Your  most  excellent  corn  lias  afforded  us  a 


with  repeated  assertions  only  that  we  convince  our  guests 
that  it  is  not  sweetened.” 

This  corn  is  the  result  of  eight  years’  search  and  trial  of 
more  than  forty  varieties.  1  propose  to  make  seed  corn  a 
specialty,  and  will  gladly  pay  $50  for  a  single  ear  of  a  better 
kind.  Package  of  seed  by  mail,  sufficient  for  fifty  hills,  50 
cents.  JAS.  B.  OLCOTT,  Buckland,  Conn. 


No  Sixty-pound  Cabbage, 

But  a  Cabbage  such  as  every  gardener  likes  to  grow,  and 
every  housekeeper  to  use.  Solid,  of  fine  texture,  small-rib¬ 
bed,  short-stemmed,  and  good  size;  such  are  tiie  varieties  we 
offer  of  our  own  growth.  Warranted  fresh  and  genuine. 

Dreer’s  Philadelphia  Drumhead  Cabbage  50  cts.  per  oz., 
$5  per  lb.  Dreer’s  Philadelphia  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  50  cts. 
per  oz..  $5  per  lb.  Tiie  Flat  Dutch  is  about  one  week  earlier 
than  tiie  Drumhead. 

No  charge  for  mailing.  For  a  full  list  of  genuine  Seeds, 
see  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1S69. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chcstimt-st.,  PLIlacleljiliia,  Pa. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE.— Agent  want¬ 
ed.— Just  the  paper  for  the  family.  It  contains  hints  for 
housekeepers,  choice  literature,  fashion,  etiquette,  and  fancy 
work,  illustrated  floral  and  children’s  departments.  Terms, 
one  copy  one  year,  $1.50.  Specimens  free.  Address  MRS. 
M.  M.  B.  GOODWIN,  Monitor  Office,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tiie  comstock  &  glidden  spader.— 

Awarded  a  Silver  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Great¬ 
ly  improved  and  reduced  to  nearly  half  its  original  ■weight 
and  price.  We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  spring  work. 
Farmers,  send  for  Circular.  EDWARI)  P.  ALLIS  &  OO.t 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

CO.  D. — READER,  if  you  want  to  buy  a 

•  WALTnAM  WATCH,  in  solid  Gold  and  Silver  cases 
only,  procure  circular  (sent  free)  of  M.  E.  CHAPMAN  & 
CO.,  No.  47  Libcrty-st.,  New  York.  They  sell  the  genuine 
cheaper  than  any  other  dealers. 


Tomatoes.  Tomatoes. 

KING  OF  THE  TOMATOES A  new  and  superior 

variety  of  this  valuable  esculent,  combining  more  good 
qualities  than  any  other  variety  in  cultivation.  Plant,  strong 
and  vigorous;  fruit  above  medium  size;  grows  in  clusters; 
form  round,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  ends,  seldom  creased 
or  wrinkled ;  color  a  deep,  rich  red,  very  showy  and  attract¬ 
ive  In  appearance  ;  flesh  very  solid,  with  hut  few  seeds,  of 
fine  flavor:  very  productive,  ripens  with  the  Tilden.  Its 
great  beauty  and  remarkable  keeping  properties  make  it  a 
most  desirable  market  variety,  while  its  solidity  and  agreea¬ 
ble  flavor  make  it  equally  desirable  for  canning.  Price  25 
cts.  per  packet ;  5  packets  for  $1. 

BOSTON  MARKET— An  improved  variety  of  the 
“Large  Smooth  Red;"  very  productive,  showy,  and  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  It  is  extensively  grown  by  tiie  market  gar¬ 
deners  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  esteem  it  above  all 
others  as  a  market  variety.  Our  Seed  was  selected  from  the 
stock  of  one  of  tiie  most  successful  growersinNew  England. 
Per  packet  15  cts ;  per  ounce  75  cts. 

GRANGEFTELD  PROLIFIC.— An  English  variety 
of  great  merit.  The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  con¬ 
firms  what  we  stated  of  this  variety  when  we  first  offered  it 
last  spring,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation.  In  our  trial-grounds  it  proved  a  week  earlier  than 
any  other  variety  on  our  Catalogue.  The  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact  growth  of  flie  plant  makes  it  particularly  desirable  for 
forcing.  Per  packet  25  cts. ;  five  packets  for  $1. 

One  packet  of  each  of  tiie  above  varieties  60  cts.  Also  the 
following  well-known  varieties  at  10  cts.  per  packet:  Keyes' 
Early,  Cedar  Hill,  Tilden,  Maupay's.  Sim’s  Early  Cluster, 
Extra  Early  York,  Cooks’  Favorite,  Mammoth  Chihuahua, 
Large  Red  Smooth,  Fejee,  Perfected,  Pear,  Cherry,  Straic- 
berry,  etc.,  etc.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  P.  O.  Box  5712, 
Nos.  41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

©  Merchants,  No.  68  Penrl-st.,  New  York.  “  Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  02?“  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 

MARTHA  CRAPE  VINES. 

Tiie  most  valuable  wniTE  Grape  grown.  1,  2,  and  3-year- 
old  Vines  of  superior  quality  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Send  10  Cts.  for  Descriptive  &  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

J.  KNOX,  Box  155, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WARMERS,  THEIR  WIVES,  SONS  AND 
DAUGHTERS,  should  read  the  pictorial  Phrenolog¬ 
ical  Journal,  1809.  Self-Culture,  Memory,  Good  Behavior 
Love,  Courtship,  Whom  and  When  to  Marry,  Likes  and  Dis¬ 
likes,  Choice  of  Pursuits,  or  What  Eacli  Can  Do  Best ;  with 
rules  for  Reading  Character,  by  Physiognomy.  Phrenology, 
etc.,  only  $3  a  year.  Address  S.  R.  IV ELLS,  3S9  Broadway, 
New  York. 


THE  Subscriber  desires  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  a  young  farmer  with  family,  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  business  of  farming.  A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  POST. 


A.  handsome  eight-day  bronze 

CLOCK  FOR  THE  rLAHLOH  3JLAJV- 

tel  of  every  household. 


The  Proprietors  of  the  EVENING  POST  offer  an  EIGHT-DAY  BRONZE  CLOCK,  which  the  above  cut 
Illustrates,  to  every  person  who  will  obtain 

ONLY  FIFTEEN  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  THE 

WEEKLY  EYENING-  I?  O  S  T  » 

At  Two  Dollars  each,  or  for  EIGHT  SUBSCRIBERS  to  the 

SEMI-WEEKLY  EVENING  ^©ST,  At  Four  Dollars  each. 

The  Clocks  which  we  thus  offer  as  a  premium  were  first  placed  in  the  market  some  years  since,  by  the  AMERICAN 
CLOCK  COMPANY  of  this  City  and  have  won  general  approval  for  their  accuracy  as  time-keepers,  as  well  as  their 
elegance  of  form,  which  makes  such  a  clock  an  ornament  fit  for  any  parlor  mantel-piece,  and  in  beauty  of  design  and  fineness 
of  finish  they  are  equal  to  the  French  Clocks.  The  movements  are  made  upon  the  French  plan,  have  steel  pinions,  are 
finely  polished,  and  dealers  admit  that  they  will  run  more  surely  and  correctly  than  the  French  ;  while  they  have  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  have  always  made  the  French  clocks  desirable,  of  noiseless  ticking,  and  a  pleasant,  clear-toned  bell,  striking  the 
hours  and  half-hours.  Many  thousands  of  these  clocks  have  been  manufactured,  and  the  demand  keeps  pace  with  the  sup¬ 
ply.  The  liberality  of  our  offer  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  these  clocks  cannot  be  bought  at  the  stores 
throughout  the  country  for  less  than  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  ;  so  that,  as  the  regular  subscription  price  for  15 
copies  of  the  WEEKLY  POST  is  $30,  or  $32  for  eight  copies  of  the  SEMI-WEEKLY,  the  clock  or  the  paper  is  nearly  an 

ABSOLUTE  GIFT 

In  order  that  all  may  be  encouraged  to  make  the  attempt  to  procure  this  desirable  Household  Article,  we  shall  allow,  in 
the  event  of  persons  not  being  able  to  procure  the  requisite  number  of  names,  a  commission  of  Twenty-Jive  Cents  for  each 
subscription  to  our  WEEKLY,  or  Fifty  Cents  for  each  subscription  to  our  SEMI-WEEKLY,  so  that  all  may  be  rewarded 
for  their  effort,  “  it  being  understood  that  in  every  case  the  money  must  accompany  the  names."  The  clocks  will  be  care¬ 
fully  packed  and  sent  by  Express  to  any  address ;  and  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Express  Companies,  which  will 
cause  their  being  forwarded  at  a  much  less  cost  to  the  receiver  than  their  ordinary  charges. 

The  appropriateness  of  our  premium  as  a 

HOLIDAY  GIFT, 

will  be  apparent,  and  doubtless  we  shall  be  the  medium  of  many  pleasant  surprises. 

The  proprietors  of  the  EVENING  POST  desire  to  add  largely  to  the  circulation  of  the  "WEEKLY  and  SEMI-WEEKLY  edi¬ 
tions  of  their  journals, •  believing  that  the  care  with  which  these  papers  are  made  up,  the  unusual  variety  of  their  contents, 
their  high  literary  character,  fullness  of  news,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  interesting  special  features,  contribute  to 
make  either  the  WEEKLY  or  SEMI-WEEKLY  EVENING  POST  the  best  family  journal  in  America. 

The  Best  Family  Journal  in  America. 

Send  for  free  Specimen  Copy  to 

WM.  C.  BRYANT  &  CO., 
s<  The  Evening  Post,”  New  York. 


PARK  HOTEL, 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  &  EUROPEAN  PLAN, 
Cor.  BEEKMAN  and  NASSAU  STS., 

Near  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  WIGHT,  Proprietor. 

N.  B.— Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  business 
this  is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  for  Mer¬ 
chants,  Business  men  and  others  visiting  the  city. 


My  Three  Warrants! 

1st. — I  insure  all  the  seed  I  send  out  to  he  as  represented 
2d.— I  insure  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  my  customers- 
3d.— I  insure  all  moneys  sent  to  my  address  (sums  of  $.">  and 
upwards  taken  in  P.  O.  Orders,  or  Cashiers’  Checks),  will 
reach  me.  No  fair  man  can  ask  more  than  this.  Catalogues 
gratis  to  all.  JAMES  J,  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


AMERICAN 


*  CONN.  V 


The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit-growing  districts. 

Orders  for  Western  New-York  direct  to  S.  D.  REDMAN, 
Box  and  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.  Circulars  sent  free. 


Gale’s  TegeLible  Slicer. 

Not  to  be  paid  for  until  tried  on  your  own  farm  and  found 
satisfactory,  for  cutting  turnips,  beets,  carrots  or  potatoes, 
fine  or  coarse,  suitable  for  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep.  Cost  at 
your  nearest  railroad  station  $13  for  No.  1,  and  $17  for  No.  2. 
Cuts  a  bushel  in  from  one  to  two  minutes  when  turned  by  a 
boy.  Dealers  supplied.  Send  for  Circulars  to  J.  R.  DECA¬ 
TUR  &  CO.,  197  Water-st.,  New  York,  or  GEORGE  E. 
HUTCHINSON,  83  Merwin-st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  and  many  other  new  things, 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


KNIFE  GRINDER  for  Mowing  Machines. — 

Sanford’s  Patent.  It  is  light,  and  can  be  taken  to  the 
field  for  use.  A  hoy  can  grind  the  knives  accurately  in  15 
minutes,  without  injury  to  the  knife,  and  witli  safety,  it  is 
a  labor-saver.  Price  $10.50.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William-st.,  New  York  City.  Rights 
for  sale. 


RALE’S  COPPER  STRIP  FEED  CUTTER  cuts 

WM  faster,  and  is  more  easily  kept  in  order  than  any  other. 
Not  to  be  paid  for  till  tried.  Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 
PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y„ 
or  Cleveland,  O. 


X>iploxnas  tor  Prizes. 

Plain  and  in  colors.  Samples  sent  on  application.  Ad¬ 
dress  THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  ENGRAVING,  MF’G 
&  LITH.  CO. 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  sale.— thoroughbred  devon  cat¬ 

tle  AND  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

F.  M.  CHURCHMAN,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Either  of  the  books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent, 

post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Gardening  for  Profit . $1.50 

A  new  work  on  Market  and  Family  Gardening.  It 
is  finely  illustrated,  and  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind 
prepared  by  a  Market  Gardener,  in  this  country.  The 
author  is  well  known,  and  his  successful  experience  of 
eighteen  years,  enables  him  to  give  a  most  valuable 
record.  It  is  an  original  and  purely  American  work ,  and 
not  made  up,  as  hooks  on  gardening  too  often  are,  by 
quotations  from  foreign  authors.  Everything  is  made 
perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject  treated  in  all  its  details, 
from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to  preparing  the  products 
for  market.  By  Peter  Henderson.  Cloth,  12mo  252  pp. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth.  12mo.  2(!2  pp. 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . $1.50 

Although  “  Timothy  Bunker,  Esquire,”  writes  in  the 
Connecticut  vernacular,  there  is  more  sound  common 
sense,  and  real  information  upon  agricultural  matters, 
in  this  work  than  is  to  he  found  in  many  more  pre¬ 
tending  volumes.  His  old  friends  will  gladly  welcome 
the  collected  writings  of  Mr.  Bunker,  and  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  them  will  derive  not  only  instruc¬ 
tion  hut  amusement  from  their  perusal.  The  distin¬ 
guished  artist  Hoppin  has  tried  his  pencil  on  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hookertown,  and  given  a  series  of 
characteristic  illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo,  312  pp. 
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[January, 


(. Formerly  of  Springfield ,  Mass.) 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  In 
Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Horticultural  Implements  and  Garden 
.Requisites, 

Would  invite  tlie  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
culture  of  Flowers  and  V egetables,  to  their  large  and 
well-selected  assortment  of  the  above,  comprising  the  new¬ 
est  and  most  approved  varieties,  both  of  European  and  home 
production,  the  quality  and  utility  of  which  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  For  a  list  of  these  sec  their 

^EW  ILLUSTRATES  SEES  CATALOGUE, 

AND 

GUIDE  TO  TME  FWtWEE  AND  KJTCH- 
Hi»  GARDEN. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Edition ,  enlarged  and  Improved, 
contains  133  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  beautifully 
Illustrated  with  100  Engravings,  and  a  descriptive  list  of 
3,500  varieties  of  Flower ,  Vegetable  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with 
explicit  directions  for  their  culture:  also,  a  list  of  135  va¬ 
rieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  embracing  many  new 
sorts  now  offered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country— with  many 
other  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  consisting  of  Amaryllis, 
Tuberoses,  Tigridias,  Lilies,  etc.:  with  much  other  useful 
information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally,  will 
be  published  early  in  January.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants  upon  receipt  of  35  Cents.  Our  regular  custom 
ers  supplied  without  charge. 

Ill  !<»>§’  Ws&s'sica&ers5  AlefiaaMa© 
fl’oa*  18<S© 

Contains  CS  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  embracing  a 
Monthly  Calendar  of  operations,  and  a  priced  list  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  Garden.  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  with 
brief  directions  for  their  cultivation.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three  cent  stamp. 

Address  B.  K.  BUSS  &  SON,  Box  5712  P.  0.. 

4L  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st„  New  York. 


4>sie  IlaoMlred  EJJoIIsn.n*  Friae 

For  an  Essay  on  the  Potato  and  its  Cultiva¬ 
tion,  to  be  called 
“  TIIE  GOODRICH  PRIZE.” 

I  offer  $100  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato.  The  manuscript  must  be  sent  in  to  B  K. 
Bliss  &  Son,  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  City,  by  or  before  July  1st, 
1SG9.  Each  writer  must  enclose  his  name  and  address  in  a 
separate  sealed  envelope,  placing  a  mark  upon  the  envelope 
like  one  on  the  manuscript. 

Authors  should  save  copies  of  their  essays  and  have  them 
plainly  written.  The  successful  competitor  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  and  the  essay  published  by  J.  Ferguson  &  Co.,  New 
Castle,  Pa.  and  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son. 

The  decision  will  be  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Col.  M.  C.  Weld,  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  A.  S.  Fuller, 
of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  AgT  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer.  For  other  information,  address 

(Rev.)  W.  T.  WYLIE,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

AYe  offer  at  following  low  rates  by  express ;  wlienwantedby 
mail,  post-paid,  add  30c.  per  quart.  Early  Mohawk,  Early  Chi¬ 
na,  Early  Valentine,  Early  Yellow,  Six  Weeks  and  Refugee 
Beans,  and  Dan’l  O’Rourke  (Early),  Blue  Imperial  and  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England  Peas,  at  25c.  per  quart.  Black  Wax  (Bush), 
and  Indian  Chief  ( Wax),  and  Horticultural,  Pole  Beans,  at -10c. 
per  quart .  Large  Lima  and  Concord,  pole  beaus.  Carter’s  First 
Crop,  Advance.  Little  Gem  and  Tom  Thumb  Pens,  at  CO  cts. 
per  quart.  Giant  Wax.  Pole  Bean,  $1.50  per  quart.  Very  fine 
named  French  and  Belgian  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  $1.50  per  doz. 
For  other  Seeds  and  Plants,  see  our  new  Catalogue,  ready 
about  the  15th.  In  addition  to  premiums  offered  In  Dec.  No. 
American  Agriculturist,  wc  also  offer  handsome  premiums 
for  largest  yield  of  Early  Rose  Potato  and  Norway  Oats, 
from  packages  ordered  before  March  1st. 

Beans,  Peas  and  Potatoes,  the  best  varieties,  warranted 
genuine,  by  peck,  half  bushel  and  barrel,  at  lower  rates 
than  generally  offered.  Purchasers  of  seeds  in  large  or 
small  quantities  will  save  their  money  by  inclosing  one 
stamp  for  our  Catalogue. 

For  three  dollars  we  will  send  three  dollars'  worth  of  seed 

in  packets  and  1  lb.  of  Early  Rose  Pnialo  free. 

Address  WARD  WELL  &  CO., 

West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NORWAY  OATH. 

Send  orders  to  headquarters.  Every  acre  sowed  in  Ibis 
seed  will  pay  a  pro II t  ol  several  hundred  dollars  next  year. 
Farmers  should  consider  Ibis  before  it  is  too  late.  Price  $10 
per  bushel :  $6  half  bushel :  $  I  per  peck ;  or  by  mail,  $2  two 
quarts;  $1.25  one  quart,  post-paid. 

.HONRS  it  Cl. ARK, 

P,  O.  Box,  5689.  20  LIberty-st,,  New  York. 


New  and  Clioioe  Potatoes. 


CLISAX. 

The  Climax  is  a  seedling  of  the  Early  Goodrich,  and 
originated  with  Mr.  D.  S.  Ileffron,  ill  1804,  and  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  him. 

“  It  has  a  stout,  erect  stalk,  large  leaves ;  tuber  about  me¬ 
dium  size,  smooth,  cylindrical  form,  swelled  out  at  center  ; 
eyes,  shallow,  hut  strongly  defined ;  skin  considerably 
netted  or  russet,  tough,  white  :  flesh  entirely  white,  solid, 
heavy,  brittle,  and  never  hollow  ;  boils  through  quickly, 
with  no  hard  core  at  center,  is  mealy,  of  floury  whiteness, 
mid  of  superior  table  quality.  It  is  equally  productive  with 
the  Early  Rose,  but  a  few  days  later,  earlier  than  the  Early 
Goodrich,  while  its  keeping  qualities  are  as  good  as  the 
Peachblows.” 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Heffron  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  stock,  which  we  otter  to  our  patrons,  fully  confi¬ 
dent  of  its  good  quality.  Brice  $3.00  per  pound,  by  mail, 
post-paid. 


ISSSEESE’S  IDE£<a>L,EFSC  (or  Wo.  2). 

This  remarkable  variety  originated  with  Albert  Breeze, 
Esq.,  of  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  who  was  also  the  originator 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Early  Rose ,  both  varieties  being 
produced  from  the  same  Seed-ball  of  the  Garnet  Chili. 

The  vines  of  Breeze's  Prolific  are  of  medium  height,  quite 
bushy,  somewhat  spreading,  large  leaves,  have  produced  no 
seed-balls.  Tubers  large,  regular  in  shape,  and  very  smooth, 
slightly  oblong,  somewhat  "'flattened.  Skin  dull  white,  in¬ 
clined  to  be  russetted  ;  eyes  but  little  depressed  and  slightly 
pinkish  ;  flesh  white  •  cooks  quickly,  is  very  mealy,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  yield  very  large,  often  exceeding  One  Hun¬ 
dred  fold,  matures  about  three  weeks  later  than  the  Early 
Rose,  and  will  prove  a  most  valuable  variety  for  field  culture. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  this  variety  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  last  September,  Price 
$2.00  per  pound  by  mail,  post-paid. 


EAKLI 

Among  the  many  thousands  of  our  patrons  to  whom  we 
furnished  this  valuable  Potato  last  spring,  W'e  have  yet  to 
hear  from  the  first  one  who  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  his 
purchase.  The  only  regret  expressed  is  that,  they  had  not 
procured  more.  We  are  daily  ill  receipt  of  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  testimonials,  not  only  of  its  earliness  and  good  quality, 
but  of  its  astonishing  productiveness,  some  of  which  seem 
almost  fabulous.  Several  report  of  having  grown  a  barrel 
from  a  single  pound-,  a  yield  of  one  hundred  fold  is  an 
every-day  occurrence.  The  following  well-known  gentle¬ 
men  have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval,  and  endorse 
it  as  the  best,  most  productive,  and  earliest  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation  :  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Chas.  Downing,  Esq.,  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Fearing  Burr,  Esq.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol¬ 
land.  (Timothy  Titcomb),  and  many  other  prominent  agri¬ 
culturists,  horticulturists,  and  market  gardeners.  We  shall 
continue  to  execute  cash  orders  through  the  mouth  of  Jan¬ 
uary  at  the  following  prices: 

One  pound,  $1.00 ;  Three  pounds,  $2.00,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
One  peck,  (15  lbs.),  $5.00;  %  bush.,  $8.00  ;  1  hush.,  (00  lbs.), 
$15.00  ;  .1  bbl,  (165  lbs.)  $10.00.  Prices  to  the  trade,  in  larger 
quantities,  will  he  given  upon  application.  The  freight  on 
all  packages  by  express,  boat,  or  railroad,  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser.  No  charge  for  packages  or  cartage. 

Upon  receipt  of  $5.00  we  will  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  United  States  or  British  Provinces,  One  Pound 
each  of  the  Climax,  Breeze’s  Prolific,  and  the  Early 
Rose.  Orders  will  he  booked  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received,  and  the  potatoes  forwarded  on  and  after  April 
first,  when  they  will  he  free  from  danger  of  frost.  They  can 
he  forwarded  earlier  if  desired,  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser. 
No  orders  will  be  accepted  unless  accompanied  with  the  cash. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  large  slock  of  Early 
Sebec,  Early  Goodriof^Vandep. verf.’s  Seedling,  Jack- 
son  White,  Haeison.  &c.,  &c.,  which  we  offer  at  the  lowest 
market  prices. 

Our  descriptive  priced  list  of  potatoes  mailed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants. 

A  new  and  valuable  work  on  the  Potato  and  its  Culture, 
with  illustrations  of  several  new  varieties,  by  Rev.  W.T. 
Wylie,  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  just  published,  and  mailed  to  all 
applicants  upon  receipt  of  20  cents. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOW, 

41  Park  Row  and  151  Sassau-st„  New  York. 

(P.  O.  Box  5713.)  Formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


Drcer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1869 


Contains  directions  for  the  cultivation  of 

Vegetables  and  JPloivers, 

With  Descriptive  Lists  of  Seeds,  New  Varieties.  Prices  in 
large  or  sniall  quantities  with  lists  of 

Choice  and  New  Bedding  Plants; 

Poses,  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Gladiolus,  etc.,  etc. 

132  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  to  all  who 
enclose  a  3-ct.  stamp  to  his  address. 

Dreer’s  Wholesale  Price  List  of  Seeds,  etc., 

For  Dealers  only,  will  he  mailed  on  application. 

Address  HENRY  A  DREER, 

714  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia. 


To  Florists  and  Amateurs. 

Roses  of  the  leading  varieties,  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Verbenas,  stock  plants,  25  best  varieties,  $5.00.  Dahlias, 
Bouquet.  Bedding  and  Fancy  varieties,  strong  pot  roots, 
$3.00  per  doz.,  $20.0(1  per  100.  Mrs.  Pollock  Geraniums,  strong 
plants,  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  dozen.  Gannas,  12  finest  va¬ 
rieties.  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  dozen.  Begonias.  25  varieties,  50 
cents  each,  $5.00  per  dozen.  Macleya  Yeddoensis,  fine,  new, 
hardy,  ornamental  leaved  plant,  50  cents  to  Si. 00  each. 

OLM  BROTHERS, 
Successors  lo  11.  K.  Bliss, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


AMATEUR  CULTIVATOR’S  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

njpHE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION  of  this  pop- 

ular  and  useful  work,  which  has  met  with  so  great  fa¬ 
vor  in  the  past,  will  he  ready  Jan.  15,  much  enlarged  and 
improved,  containing  descriptive  lists  of  all  Flower  and  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds  worthy  of  cultivation,  embracing  over  twenty- 
five  hundred  varieties;  to  which  is  added  all  the  novelties 
ill  Flowers  and  Vegetables  for  1S69.  also  two  hundred  vari. 
dies  of  the  choicest  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus. 

The  following  testimonials  are  unsolicited  by  us,  and  can 
be  multiplied  by  hundreds :  — 

From  Edward  S.  Band,  Jun.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  author  of 
“  Floiccrs  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden 

“Accept  many  thanks  for  the  beautiful  copy  of  your  Annual 
Catalogue  which  you  so  kindly  send  me.  I  find  much  that 
is  new  and  rare  therein.  The  arrangement,  the  concise  cul¬ 
tural  instructions,  copious  Illustrations,  and  clear  typo¬ 
graphical  execution,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  model  cata¬ 
logue.  1  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it.  It  cannot 
fail  to  he  of  great  use  and  interest  to  all  horticulturists.” 
From  Joseph  Bobbins,  M.D.,  Madison,  H7.s.,  President  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  Corresponding  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Poyal  Horticultural  Society  of  England. 

“Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  ‘  Guide.’  I  think  you 
ought  to  call  it  ‘  The  Garden  Companion.’  It  is  at 
once  very  usefully  and  conveniently  arranged ;  a  sort  of 
ready-reference  hook,  very  ornamentally  got  up;  one  of 
those  few  books  I  find  fitted  for  any  table  ;  often  wanted, 
and  always  at  hand.” 

From  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "Nero 
York  Sun." 

“  There  is  no  use  in  denying  the  fact  that  'Washburn’s  Cat¬ 
alogue  is  the  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  got  up  in 
this  country.” 

From  the  “  Banner  of  Light,"  March  7,  1SGS. 

“  It  is  a  perfect  repository  of  suggestions  of  very  great 
value  to  those  who  are  addicted  to  gardening  and  its  numer¬ 
ous  delightful  associations.  The  profuseness  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  greatly  increases  its  value  as  a  guide  to  the  amateur.” 

The  above  work  comprises  150  pages.  Tastefully  bound  in 
cloth,  with  two  beautiful  Colored  Plates,— one  steel,— be¬ 
sides  one  hundred  other  Engravings.  Price  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  Paper  Cover,  one  Colored  Plate,  one  hundred  Engrav¬ 
ings,  post-paid,  25  cents.  Address 

washout  a  c©B? 

Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


CURTIS  &  COBB’S 

Illustrated!  Annua!  CataSogue 

FOES.  THE  §EA§©3T  OF  1869. 

AYe  shall  be  early  prepared  to  offer,  as  usual,  very  choice 
Seeds  of  every  description.  As  the  crops  abroad,  owing  to 
the  dry  weather  last  summer,  were  very  short,  some  varie¬ 
ties  will  he  scarce.  AYe  hope,  however,  to  be  well  supplied, 
but  still  would  impress  upon  our  patrons  the  importance  of 
ordering  early. 

Our  New  Catalogue  will  contain  a  list  of  those  very 
fine  French  and  German  Flower  Seeds,  which,  as  sold  by  us, 
as  imported,  in  the  original  packages,  have  given  such  great 
satisfaction. 

We  shall  offer  in  due  season,  many  New  Varieties 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  of  undoubted  ex¬ 
cellence,  as  well  as  a  very  large  lot  of  New  French 
Hybrid  Gladiolus,  many  of  which  were  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  (he  public  as  exhibited  by  us  at  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  last  autumn. 
To  amateurs  and  others  ordering  in  quantity,  special  induce¬ 
ments  will  be  offered. 

Novelties  and  Specialties  of  the  season  will  be 
found  in  our  New  Kitchen  stud  Flower  Garden 
Directory,  of  150  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  price 
of  each  article,  and  explicit  directions  for  cultivation,  which 
will  be  forwarded  early  in  January  to  our  patrons,  free,  and 
to  all  others  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Do  not  forget  to 
address,  early,  CURTIS  &  COBB,  Seedsmen,  &c., 

348  AYashington-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pear  Seeds  and  all  Fruit  and  Tree, 

FLOWER  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

by  the  paper,  oz.,  lb.,  or  cwt.  Seeds 
on  Commission.  Trade  List  and 
General  Catalogue  to  any  address 
gratis,  ready.  B.  M.  WATSON, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

CATALOGUES  FREE/ 

M.  O’KEEFE,  SOM  &  GO’S 

Catalogue  ol* 

And  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gari 
den  for  1809. 

(Published  in  January.)  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing 
tills  new  work,  free  of  charge,  should  address  immediately 
M.  O’KEEFE,  SON  &  CO,  KUwanger  <te  Burry’s  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Unrivalled  Prize  Tomato. 
GENERAL  GRANT. 

■We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  public  that 
we  have  secured  the  entire  stock  of  this  justly  cele¬ 
brated  Tomato.  It  originated  in  the  garden  of  an  Amateur, 
who,  after  growing  it  for  a  number  of  years  in  connection 
with  all  the  leading  sorts,  became  convinced  that  it  was  fat- 
superior  to  any  other,  and  that  it  should  be  widely  dissemin¬ 
ated.  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  put  into  our  hands.  In 
consideration  of  the  many  disappointments  experienced  in 
the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  we  have  given  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  of  two  years,  and  it  has  far  exceeded  our  expec¬ 
tations,  ever  attracting  great  attention  wherever  exhibited, 
taking  the  first  prize  above  all  others  at  the  Mass.  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  Exhibitions  the  past  two  years.  We  feel  the 
fullest  confidence  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise. 
We  believe  it  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  yet  offered,  combining  more  superior 
Qualities.  Size  above  the  medium,  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter,  growing  in  clusters,  form  round,  slightly  flattened, 
very  regular,  symmetrical,  and  rarely  ribbed  or  wrinkled, 
color  brilliant,  glossy  crimson ,  flesh  unusually  firm,  solid, 
and  free  from  water,  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
more  per  bushel  than  any  other  variety,  skin  remarkably  fine, 
smooth ,  and  shining,  coloring  well  up  to  the  stem,  a  quality 
very  desirable  to  those  preparing  them  for  the  table,  very 
productive,  and  of  the, finest  flavor,  bears  carriage  well,  and 
keeps  in  good  condition  a  long  time  after  being  gathered, 
retaining  its  goodness,  and  free  from  wilting;  it  will  be  found 
to  ripen  uniformly,  and  as  early,  if  notearlier  than  the  other 
varieties.  Our  whole  stock  of  seed  lias  been  grown  for  us 
by  Mr.  C.  N.  Brackett,  Chairman  of  the  Vegetable  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Mass.  Hort'l  Society,  and  saved  only  from  the 
most  perfect  fruit,  and  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  in  every  instance. 

We  offer  the  following  testimonials  from  practical  parties, 
gentlemen  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  is  fully, relia¬ 
ble  ;  for  further  testimonials  and  description  see  Amateur 
Cultivators'  Guide. 

From  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Author  of  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 
“We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  this  tomato  the  past 
season,  and  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
varieties  in  cultivation.” 

From  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Prest.  of  Mass.  Hort’l  Society.  "I  have 
known  the  General  Grant  Tomato  for  two  years,  and  last 
season  raised  a  few  tomatoes  of  this  variety.  I  think  it  is 
tlie  smoothest,  and  every  way  the  handsomest  variety  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  quite  solid,  equal  in  this  respect  to  any 
other  variety.  I  have  regarded  it  as  a  great  acquisition  to 
our  list  of  tomatoes.” 

From  C.  Bates,'  of  Kingston,  originator  of  Bates’  Early 
Tomato.  “  The  General  Grant  Tomato  I  have  tried  with 
several  other  varieties,  viz.:  Cedar  Hill.  Ford,  Tilden,  Keyes’, 
Bates'  Early.  The  General  Grant  beat  all  in  earliness  except 
Bates’  Early;  with  that  it  was  about  “neck  and  neck.” 
But  for  beauty  of  form,  color,  and  compact  flesh,  it  stands 
bead  and  shoulders  above  all  the  rest.  Planted  the  15th  of 
May,  fruit  ripe  Ctli  of  August. 

CAUTION. 

On  account  of  the  immense  popularity  of  this  variety  we 
find  that  parties  are  offering  for  sale  a  spurious  seed,  desir¬ 
ing  to  obtain  large  prices  for  the  common  sorts.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  parties  purchasing  to  take  only  those 
sealed  in  paper  packets  bearing  our  name,  as  none  other 
can  be  genuine. 

Price  per  packet,  25  cts. ;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

Prices  to  the  trade  on  application. 

WASHBURN  &  CO., 
Hort’l  Ilall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds, 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  Kitcli- 
cn  Garden  Seeds,  &c.,  for  1869,  is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

J.  HI.  THORBIJRN  &,  CO., 

15' JTolin-st.}  Mew  York. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  and  many  other  new  things, 
1  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  ot  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
kinds.  Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


First-class  APPLE  STOCKS.— 

<S,Every  one  wishing  to  Start  a  Nursery 
should  send  at  once  and  get  our  trade  list.  We  have  many 
tilings  you  want.  JOHN  WAMPLER, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 


ONE  HUNDRED  ACRES  ENOUGH,  of  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  Blackberries,  the  fruit  of  which  brought  $1 
per  quart  m  market.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogues. 

W.M.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

ITfeAVISON’S  THORNLESS  Raspberry  Plants.— 
For  sale  by  the  piece,  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand. 
For  particulars  address  JOHN  GAGE  &  SON, 

Vineland,  N.  J. 
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Farmers  and  Planters, 

Desirous  of  giving  the  FERTILIZERS 
of  the 

Lodi  Manufacturing  Comp’y 

a  Trial,  will  please  send  for  a  Pamphlet. 

Double  Refined  Poudrette, 
Bone-dust,  Bone-flour,  and 
Nitro-phosphate  of  Lime. 

Address 


The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company, 

Office,  66  Cour'ciandt  Street, 

Box  3139,  Sew  York  P.  O. 


illustrated  catalogues  ready  early  in  January,  anu  kf.ee 
to  every  applicant.  Address 

B.  NEWBURY,  Seedsman  &  Florist, 

BROOKLYN,  CONN. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 
i»i.  ©’jkeefe,  s<o>x  &  c<o>„ 

Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  Healers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &e. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  Block.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes  tor  Sale, 

Early  Rose,  Scbec,  ancl  Goodrich  Seedlings. 
By  Pound,  Bushel,  or  Barrel.  Circular  sent  free.  Address 
1UCHARD  YOUNG,  Morton  P.  O.,  Springfield,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


To  tine  Seed  Triad©. 

Our  Annual  Wholesale  List  of  Vegetable,  Agricultur¬ 
al  and  Flower  Seeds,  also  Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies  and  other 
Spring  Bulbs  for  I860,  is  ready  for  mailing. 

J.  M.  THOR, BURN  &  CO., 

15  JfoSm-st.,  Kcw  York. 


New  Dwarf  Prolific  Tomato. 

In  offering  this  new  Tomato  to  the  public  I  claim  it  to  be 
the  earliest,  most  prolific,  and  best-flavored  Tomato  grown. 
It  is  very  smooth,  red,  very  dwarf,  growing  about  half  the 
bight  of  common  tomatoes.  For  Market  Gardeners  it  has 
no  equal.  Packages  of  one  hundred  seed,  50  cents. 

JAMES  E.  BISHOP,  Box  46,  Thomaston,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  BRUNSWICK. 
CABBAGE  SEED. 

The  best,  anti  earliest  Drumhead.— Sent  by  mail 
in  25  or  50  cent  packages,  or  at  $1.00  per  ounce,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Ours  is  the  Original  Stock,  and  we  warrant  it  the 
purest  in  the  country.  Also  Boston  Market  Tomato 
Seed,  early,  smooth  and  solid,  10  cents  per  package.  Send 
for  our  Catalogue.  Correspondence,  in  English  or  German. 

A.  SCHLEGEL  &  CO.. 

Seed  Warehouse,  10  South  Market-st„ 
Boston,  Mass. 

Z3T  Write  your  address  plain. 


Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

On  my  three  seed  Farms  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  where  I 
have  over  fifty  acres  in  seed,  I  have  raised  this  season  nine 
varieties  of  Cabbage  seed;  six  of  Beet  seed :  lour  of  Carrot : 
ten  of  Turnip;  twenty  of  Tomatoes  ;  seven  ol  Corn;  five  of 
Onions;  eleven  of  Beans ;  six  of  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  seven 
of  Squashes,— besides  seed  of  numerous  other  vegetables,— 
all  of  which  were  grown  perfectly  isolated.  I  offer  the 
opportunity  to  Market  Gardeners  and  others  who  desire  to 
procure  as  large  a  proportion  of  these  seed  as  possible  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  grower.  Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


JSio©3BiiRg’&«m  Miarsery. 

17th  Year  ;  400  Acres  ;  10  Green-houses. 

Fruit  Trees,  Nursery  Stocks,  Root  Grafts,  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  seeds  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Osage  Orange  seed 
and  Hedge  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses, 
Green-liouse  plants.  Send  three  red  stamps  for  three  Cata¬ 
logues.  F.  K.  PHCENiX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Tree  Planters  Take  Notice. 


New  Jeksey  State  Agricultural  College, 

New  Brunswick,  Oct.  31st,  1S68. 
James  R.  Dey,  Esq.,  Pres't  of  the  Lodi  Mau’f'g  Co., 

Dear  Sir:  The  Double  Refined  Poudrette  and  Nitro-phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  prepared  at  your  works  have  been  tried  upon 
jour  farm  crops  the  past  season;  viz;  Upon  Potatoes,  Corn, 
Beets,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  and  Turnips,  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  gathered,  and  upon  wheat,  which  we  hope  to  report 
next  year.  The  experiments  are  entirely  satisfactory,  prov¬ 
ing  that  these  fertilizers  have  paid  us  full  100  per  cent  above 
their  market  price  in  the  increase  of  crops  this  year,  and  en¬ 
able  us  to  recommend  them  to  the  public. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GEO.  H.  COOK,  Prof,  of  Agriculture. 


Dover,  Del,  Oct.  12th,  1868. 

Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 

Gent.:  We  used  the  Double  Refined  Poudrette  we  pur¬ 
chased  of  you,  on  Tomatoes  and  Rhubarb.  Land,  sandy 
loam.  The  result  proved  more  favorable  than  we  expected. 
Both  made  a  good  growth,  and  the  Tomatoes  matured  Two 
Weeks  earlier  than  others  not  manured. 

We  are,  Yours  respectfully,  WILLIAMS  BROS. 


Kenansville,  N.  C.,  Oct.  2Gtli,  1568. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  “Nitro-phosphate  of  Lime,”  and  the 
Double  Refined  Poudrette  sold  by  us  last  season,  were  used 
on  Corn,  Potatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  and  Garden  Vegetables, 
with  satisfactory  results,  and  our  Farmers  express  a  desire 
to  try  them  again.  HINSON  &  BROWN. 


Near  Ciierokee  Corner,  Oglethorpe  Co.,  Ga., 
Oct.  21th,  1808. 

Dear  Sir ;  Tlie  ton  of  Double  Refined  Poudrette  I  purchas¬ 
ed  of  your  agent,  Dr.  R.  M.  Smith,  at  Athens,  I  used  on  about 
six  acres  of  Cotton  in  the  hill,  turning  with  tlie  foot  a  light 
covering  of  earth  over  tlie  Poudrette  before  dropping  the 
seed.  The  Cotton  came  up  well  and  grew  off  finely,  and  I 
think  it  lias  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  Doubled  tlie  crop.  As 
evidence  of  the  estimation  which  1  place  on  it  as  a  fertilizer, 
1  intend  to  order  two  tons  for  my  next  crop. 

Yours  truly,  P.  W.  HUTCHISON,  Sen’r. 


Eufaula,  Ala.,  Oct.  9th,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  My  Cotton  grew  off  very  handsomely  under  tlie 
influence  of  tlie  Double  Refined  Poudrette,  ami  was  fully 
equal  to  other  fields  joining  my  plantation  which  had  been 
manured  with  the  best  Superphosphate. 

But  tlie  entire  crop  of  Cotton  in  this  section  was  ruined  by 
tlie  Worm,  and  therefore  our  investments  in  Fertilizers  this 
year  have  been  in  a  measure  lost. 

in  haste.  Yours  respectfully,  ELI  S.  SHORTER. 


Moscow,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  9th,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  About  one-half  of  the  two  tons  of  Doable  Refill- 
efl  Poudrette  I  purchased  last  spring  I  distributed  among 
my  neighbors,  and  I  believe  all  that  used  it  are  well  satis¬ 
fied.  I  applied  it  to  cabbage,  melons,  flowers,  etc.,  to  great 
advantage,  but  its  greatest  value  to  me  is  tlie  almost  certain 
realization  of  a  heavy  crop  of  corn.  To  satisfy  myself  and 
others  I  planted  one  row  of  corn  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
without  applying  any  Poudrette,  and  did  notmark  it,  feeling 
assured  it  would  easily  he  found  ;  I  was  not  mistaken,  as  it 
was  far  inferior  to  tlie  rest  of  tlie  field.  The  cost  to  me  per 
acre  (including  freight)  was  $7.50,  (using  about  450  pounds.) 
I  cannot  give  the  actual  advantage  I  received,  but  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  com  I  estimate  it  at  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  CHAS.  A.  HAVENSTIilTE. 


Greenwich.  N.  J.,  Oct.  21st,  1868. 

Dear  Sir:  I  can  speak  in  tlie  highest  terms  of  your  Nitro- 
phosphate  of  Lime.  It  did  admirably.  I  used  it  on  stalk 
ground  spread  broadcast  300  lbs.  per  acre,  plowed  in.  It  was 
equal  to  Peruvian  guano,  with  a  saving  in  cost  of  $2.50  per 
acre'  in  favor  of  the  Phosphate.  I  also  applied  barn-yard 
manure,  16  loads  per  acre  on  part  of  the  same  field ;  also  300 
lbs.  fine  bone  per  acre,  which  also  did  well,  but.  I  can  safely 
say  tlie  Phosphate  was  second  to  none  of  the  other  applica¬ 
tions,  making  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  where  40  bushels 
would  have  been  as  much  as  I  could  have  looked  for  without 
the  Phosphate.  The  ton  used  by  my  neighbor,  Gapt.  Charles 
Miller,  did  equally  as  well. 

Yours  with  respect,  B.  F.  MAUL. 


Kingston,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8th,  1868. 

President  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.— Dear  Sir:  Tlie  Double 
Refined  Poudrette  I  purchased  of  you  last  spring,  I  used  on 
part  of  my  corn  as  a  dressing  in  the  hill.  I  have  never  used 
anything  equal  to  it,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  I  shall  have  a 
third  more  corn  where  it  was  used  than  where  it  was  not,  all 
other  tilings  being  equal.  In  fact,  I  have  been  rather  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  tills  fertilizer,  and  also  over  your  Bone-dust, 
which  I  have  used  for  three  years,  the  effect  of  botli  being  so 
visible  on  my  farm.  I  remain  yours  truly, 

H.  L.  R.  VAN  DYCK. 


IiEACII  STONES  FOR  SALE.-Price,  $3.25  per 

barrel.  Address  orders  to  A.  E.  BARTLETT. 

KalainazbO)  Mich, 


If  you  want  Root  Grafts  of  Apple  or  Pear,  or  young  fruit 
trees  of  hardy  varieties,  or  Pear,  Apple,  and  Evergreen 
seeds,  send  for  price  list  to  E.  H.  SKINNER, 

Marengo,  McHenry  Go.,  111. 


For  several  hundred  more  certificates  of  like  nature  see 
Pamphlet,  which  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  us. 
Address  as  above. 
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Premium  No,  106. 


A  remarkable  little  Fire-arm — A  “  Breech- 
loading  Pocket  Rifle  "—weight  only  eleven  ounces , 
yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and  power  from 
30  to  100  yards  or  more. — Can  be  loaded  and 
fired  five  limes  a  minute — Can  be  carried  in  a 
side  pocket  while  working  in  the  fields ,  ready  to 
bring  down  game  at  short  notice.  Exceedingly 
convenient  in  new  countries  as  a  defensive 
weapon ,  or  for  picking  off  game ,  and  useful  gen¬ 
erally  upon  the  farm  where  icild  animals ,  large 
or  small ,  are  common. — A  beautiful  little  piece 
for  amusement  in  target  practice. 


Fig.  1.  Mahogany  Box  containing  the  Pocket  Rifle,  Ex¬ 
tension  Breech,  Cleaning  Rod,  and  250  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.— Fig.  2.  The  Rifle.— Fig.  3.  The  Breech  opened 
for  loading.— Fig.  4.  Copper  cartridge,  containing  powder, 
ball,  and  percussion  complete.— Fig.  5.  Extension  Breech. 
—Fig.  (i.  The  extension  Breech  piece  applied. — Fig.  7. 
(at  the  head)  Mode  of  holding  when  the  Breech  is  used. 

While  in  Ulster  County  last  October,  we  fell  in  with  a 
little  arm  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer  who  was  out  plowing, 
and  its  performances  were  so  striking  that,  on  our  return, 
we  immediately  called  on  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodg¬ 
kins  (No.  177  Broadway)  who  retail  them,  and  procured 
one  for  testing.  After  firing  it  over  300  times,  at  targets, 
etc.,  varying  in  distance  from  25  to  110  yards,  and  in  several 
cases  farther,  we  are  prepared  to  recommend  it,  in  strong 
terms,  as  a  most  useful  weapon,  especially  for  farmers 
who  wish  to  have  an  effective  weapon  with  them  when 
out  at  work  near  groves,  or  wherever  game  is  likely  to  be 
seen.  It  is  convenient,  also,  for  carrying  on  a  journey, 
where  a  serviceable  “  shooting  iron  ”  may  sometimes  be 
desirable.  We  present  pictures  of  four  targets,  reduced  to 
one-fourth  the  actual  diameter.  The  balls  were  loaded  and 
fired  as  fast  as  the  marker  standing  near  the  target  could 
plug  the  holes  successively  made.  Ordinarily  it  is  only 
necessary  to  carry  the  weapon  in  a  side  pocket  under  the 
vest,  with  the  ammunition  in  a  small  box  in  the  pocket. 


ST. 

~ JULIE  N  CHURN 


Any  one  needing  the  extension  breech,  to  steady  the  piece 
while  firing,  can  put  it  in  the  pocket  along  with  the 
weapon.  The  bore  is  22-100ths  of  an  inch,  and  the  ball 
would  kill  a  deer  or  other  large  animal  at  a  moderate 
range,  if  aimed  at  a  vital  part.  The  copper  case  confines 
the  strength  of  the  powder  so  as  to  give  great  force.  At 
40  yards  the  balls  go  through  two  inch-thick  boards,  and 
penetrate  a  third.  At  a  distance  of  110  yards,  we  put  22 
balls,  out  of  25  fired,  inside  a  10-inch  ring,  and  they 
pierced  to  the  center  of  the  second  inch-board  and  beyond. 

The  copper  cartridges  are  coated  with  paraffine,  which 
renders  them  water-proof,  and  also  lubricates  the  barrel. 
We  wiped  out  the  barrel  onceln  firing  300  shots,  and  that 
was  hardly  necessary.  To  load,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
half-cock,  touch  a  spring  which  releases  the  barrel,  thrust 
in  the  cartridge,  press  the  barrel  in  place  again,  take  aim 
and  fire.  But  two  cartridges  in  300  missed  fire,  and  one 
of  these  fired  on  turning  it  round  to  present  another  part 
of  the  percussion  ring  to  the  hammer. 

Impressed  with  the  utility  of  this  little  weapon,  we 
sought  out  the  manufacturers  (Messrs.  J.  Stevens  &  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.),  and  we  are  happy  to  announce 
that  we  have  made  arrangements  with  them  by  which 
we  can  offer  100  or  more  as  Premiums  for  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  price  of  the  weapon,  plated  extension 
Breech,  cleaner,  and  100  rounds  of  ammunition,  all  com¬ 
plete  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  lock  and  key,  is  $15. 
For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  live  in  remote 
Western  localities,  we  put  250  Rounds  or  Cartridges  in 
the  Premium  cases,  making  the  whole  $16. 

We  will  present  one  of  these  Premium 
Cases  complete,  (with  tine  gun,  250  rounds 
of  ammunition,  etc.),  to  any  person  send¬ 
ing  us  24  subscribers  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  118G9,  at  the  regular  price 
of  $1.50 each— or  80  subscribersat each. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  Walks. 

Buklew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire¬ 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  Countv  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 

BUSSELL,  FISK  &  CO..  lit)  West  23d-st..'Ncw  York  City. 

,*»  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars. 

Dr.  Grant’s  Deep  Working  Plows 

Supply  at  small  cost  the  full  equivalent  of  spade  cul¬ 
ture.  Plow  from  12  inches  to  24  inches  deep,  thoroughly 
pulverizing  and  mingling.  All  farmers  should  understand 
them.  Illustrated  Circular  sent,  on  application. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 


Reversed  as  Ladle.  In  Motion. 

ATCO  BUTTEK  WORKER. 

Tile  Standard  Churn  of  Our  Country. 

This  popular  Churn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Hand* 
somest,  the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  and 

Most  Durable  Clmrii  Made! 

It  is  offered  to  the  Trade  and  Farmers  as  a  staple  article, 
it  being  ii\  use  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  having 
proved  itself  to  he 

1st. — A  perfect  Butter  Maker,  never  failing  to  produce  all 
the  Butter,  of  the  very  best  quality,  a  given  amount  of  Cream 
is  capable  of,  leaving  the  buttermilk  thin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect  Butter  Worker  and  Salter,  doing  the  work 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  done  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way. 

3d.— A  Churn  quickly  cleaned  and  very  easily  operated ; 
a  child  can  work  it. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons,  churns  5  gallons . 

No.  3  holds  10  gallons,  churns  ?wga)lons.... . . 

No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  churns  10  gallons . 

.JULIE IV  CHUBS IV  CO. 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Gcn’l  Ag’t, 
DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

Grilling  &  Co.,  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York;  Cupples  &  Mars- 
ton,  St.  Louis  ;  Cupples,  Marston  &  Peck,  Chicago;  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh;  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Butter  Makers*  Manual  sent  free  on  the  receipt  of  a  post¬ 
age  stamp. 


The  Universal 

IRON  HAND! 


A  convenient  and  efficient  labor-saving  implement. 

Most  persons  have  at  some  time  felt  the  need  of  an  instnr 
jnent  that  could  he  operated  as  a  hand,  at  a  distance.  Th? 
Universal  Iron  Hand  will  seize  by  the  leg  and  hold  any  hog, 
sheep  or  calf,  fish  out  anything  that  has  fallen  into  a  well  of 
cistern,  take  turkeys  or  chickens  out  of  a  tree,  or  from  the 
roost,  pick  fruit,  seize  and  hold  a  horse  by  tbe  bit,  or  a  bull 
by  the  nostrils.  It  is  a  Hand  working  at  a  distance,  and  one 
that  neither  biting,  scratching,  or  striking  will  injure.  Re¬ 
tail  price  only  one  dollar.  Sent  anywhere  by  express  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Dealers  sell  them  rapidly  everywhere. 

Also  for  sale  Doty’s  Clotbcs  Washer,  Universal 
Wringer,  Punching  and  Shearing  Machinery, 
Tire  Upsctters,  Bag  and  Store  Trucks,  Corn 
Shelters,  Bag  Holders.  Send  for  our  free  illustrated 
circular.  DOTY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Janesville,  WIs. 


MENEELY’S  BELLS. 

(Established  in  1826.) 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Fac¬ 
tories,  etc.,  of  which  more  have  been 
made  at  this  establishment  than  at  all 
the  other  founderies  in  the  country 
combined.  Materials  used,  pure  cop • 
per  and  tin.  All  Bells  warranted. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free 
upon  application  to  E.  A.  &  G.  R. 
MENEELY,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


F.  &  L.  MANY  &  MARSHALL, 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

15  U I  Li  0>  ESS  S’  HARDWARE, 

Special  attention  given  to  orders  from  Architects,  Owners, 
and  Builders. 

No.  48  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

AGENCY  OF 

THE  TRENTON  LOCK  COMPANY. 


BMGERSOLL’S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

INGERSOLL'S  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S  RAG  AND  PARER  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S  HIDE  AND  I1A1R  PRESSES. 
BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSEPOWER  PRESSES, 
for  haling  all  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber.  Price 
S25  For  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address 
the  manufacturers,  INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y. 


^clf-Acttaag  CaD*risag-e  €3 ale. 

Opens  and  closes  by  action  of  tbe  wheel  without  stopping 
horse  or  getting  out  of  carriage.  Agents  wanted  for  every 
State  or  County  in  the  U.  S.  Office.  225  Superior-st..  I’.ox  2156 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  M.  G.  Brown,  Gen’l  Agent  Am.  Gatu  Co, 


1869.] 
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THE  AMERICAN 

AGKBTDIlj  AWAL 


JToi’  ISO  O. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

want!  bi  everybody. 

This  volume  contains  a  variety  of  information  of  inter¬ 
est  and  importance  to  farmers,  concluding  with  a  Farm¬ 
er's  DirectW'y  in  which  a  list  is  given  of  the  principal 
dealers  in  implements,  fertilizers,  seeds,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  valuable  articles  con¬ 
tributed  : 

Recent  Progress  in  Agricultural  Science, 

BY  PROP.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

ii  A  Few  Words  on  Pigs,” 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Gas  Tar  |  Products  and  Uses;  Roofing  etc,, 

BY  H.  W.  JOHNS. 

Veterinary  Matters, 

BY  DR.  JOHN  BUSTEED. 

(Diseases  of  tlie  Cattle  of  tire  United  States, 

BY  PROP.  JOHN  GAMGEE,  OP  LONDON. 

Trout  Culture, 

BY  WILLIAM  CLIFT. 

The  volume  is 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED, 

and  in  its  general  features  is  like  the  Agricultural 
Annuals  for  1S67  and  1868,  which  may  be  had  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50 
cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

HORTICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


For  1 869. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


FOR  EVERY  HOME. 

The  third  number  of  this  beautiful  serial  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  progress 
during  the  past  year.  Among  the  contributors  will  he 
found  the  names  of 


WARDER, 

BARRY, 

ELLIOTT, 

FULLER, 

BRILL, 


HENDERSON, 

HOOPES, 

SUCH, 

PARSONS, 

GREGORY, 


and  others  identified  with  American  horticulture. 

It  contains  a  number  of 

BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  addition  to  articles  contributed  there  is  much  edito¬ 
rial  matter,  Tables,  Lists  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and 
Florists,  the  Books  of  the  year,  etc.  Sent  post-paid. 
Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  SUITERS.  B00KS  farmers  and  OTHERS. 


THE 


HUNTER  AND  TRAPPER. 


HALSEY  THRASHER, 

AN  EXPERIENCED  HUNTER. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter’s  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author’s  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

“  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  hoy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch¬ 
ing  foxes. 

“  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  hut  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain¬ 
ing  the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?  I  propose  to  tell  the  hoys  how  to  do  it. 

“I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn’t 
change  like  the  nature  of  men ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap¬ 
turing  them  when  I  was  a  hoy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  he  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  either  one 
alone. 

“  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.” 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Deer  Hunting. 

CHAPTER  II, — How  to  Catch  the  Fox. 

CHAPTER  III. — How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 
CHAPTER  IV.— How  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  V.— How  to  Catch  the  Mink. 

CHAPTER  VI. — How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Muskrat. 
CHAPTER  VII. — How  to  Catch  the  Marten. 
CHAPTER  VUI. — How  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 
CHAPTER  IX. — How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 
CHAPTER  X. — How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Bear. 
CHAPTER  XI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 
CHAPTER  XIT.— How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher. 
CHAPTER  XHI. — Fishing  for  Trout,  Pickerel,  and  Base. 
CHAPTER  XIV.— How  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 
CHAPTER  XV.— Hints  About  Shot-Guns  and  Rifles. 
CHAPTER  XVI. — Traps. 

CHAPTER  XVII.— Dressing  and  Tanning  Skins  and 
Furs. 

SENT  POST-PAID. . . . .PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway.  Mew  York. 


[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  he  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  s  l  50 

Allen  s  (Ii.  L.)  American  Farm  Hook . .  \  50 

Allen  s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  . ..  _  i  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1867  &  1808,  each,  pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual, 1867  &  1808, each, pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 
American  Bird  Fancier.  *  ’  go 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr]  j!  A.  Warder! !!!!!!!!"!: !  3  00 
American  Rose  Culturist..  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plaiits .  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller  "  10  00 

Architecture  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Mllier.! ! . !  10  00 

Bement  s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Sommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures’! . . . 25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J.  Hoopes) . . . . .  3  00 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy . . . .  1  60 

Breck’sNew  Book  of  Flowers . .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . ...!.!.!’.!.!.!  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener. . . . .....  1  00 

Cliorlton's  Grane-Grower's  Guide .  75 

Cobliett’s  American  Gardener............. . 75 

Cole’s  (S.  AV.)  American  Fruit  Book. . . .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian.... . . .  75 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman).... . . . 1  50 

Cotton  Planter’s  Manual  (Turner). . .  150 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland . . .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor. . .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor . . .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  6  00 

DogandGun  (Hooper’s) . paper, 30c... .cloth. .  60 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening. .  6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. . .  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide,. . . . .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  AV.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . . . . .  . . .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage  . .  . . . . . .  150 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  . . . .  150 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . . . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gardening  for  Profit,,  by  Peter  Henderson. . . .  1  50 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  late  AVm.  N.  White _  2  00 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . .....paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milcli  Cows .  75 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  cio.,  $4.00 ;  extra  6  00 

Herbert's  Hints  lo  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hop  Culture .  . 40 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. .  2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper . . . . .  1  00 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 175 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuclinr's  Howto  Build  Hot-liouses .  150 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot. . . . .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  .  . . . .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . . . . .  1  25 

Norton's  Scientiiic  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  . . . . .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . .paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  AV.  Johnson  . .  1  25 

Pedder’s  Fand  Measurer. .  60 

Percheron  Horse . . . . . . .  1  00 

Qninhy’s  Mysteries  ofliee  keeping. . .  . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry. . . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  AVool  Sheep  Husbandry . . .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . panel'  30  cents . cloth  CO 

Rivers’ Miniature  Fruit  Garden’. .  1  00 

Rural  Annual  (Harris)  8  Nos.,  bound,  2  Vols . Each  1  50 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry. ..  ..... .paper,  40  c. .bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener's  Text  Book . 75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart’s  (John;  Stable  Book . .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  .  .  .  . . .  25 

AVarder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse  . . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle  . . . .  1  50 

Youatt  o;i  liie  Hog . .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep- . . 100 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  i«i  Stoelstlxe  following  Books; 

Art  of  Saw  Filing — (Holly) . . .  .  75 

Bement's  Poulterer’s  Companion . . . .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant. . . . .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . . . .  5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book  .(Holly).  .. .  75 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber) . . . . . .  2  50 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. .  .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . .  5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder). _ _ _  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett).  . ...  . .  1  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Fanning  . .  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisli  ancf  Fishing,  .Svo.,  100  eng’s... . . .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’S  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo..  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding... . . . .......  .125 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . . .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . . . .  . .  150 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House . . . .......  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle...  .  .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry......... .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  Ills  Diseases . .  1  75 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee  . .  2  00 

Mavliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers _ ....  90 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . . . .  1  20 

McMahon's  American  Gardener .  2  25 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 1  75 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses . . . .  — . . . .  •  3  00 

Parsons  011  the  Rose .  . ...  .  1  50 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Rand’s  Bulbs  . 3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden . . —  3  00 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers. . . . 3  00 

Rural  Chureli  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  4a  plates..  12  00 

Rural  Studies . 1  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book.. .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry. .  . .  2  00 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture  . . . . . .  3  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough . —  .  1  50 

The  Dog;  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson. ........ .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages. . .  3  00 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture,. . . . .  1  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.;. .  S  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses..... . . .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes............... . . .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc. . . . -  •  1  50 

Youman’s  Household  Science .  . .  ••  * 
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DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  now  to 
Make  Drains;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  TIIE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  he  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  hook  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  revised. 

CONTENTS. 

Tiie  Plant;  The  Soil;  Manures;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  hoy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
With  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pi ty  the  man  or  hoy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  lie  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.00. 

EARTH  CLOSETS  : 

How  to  Make  them  and  how  to  Use  them. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  by  all  who  have  given  the 
least  thought  to  the  subject,  that  the  waste  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  tile  soil’s  fertility,  through  our  present 
practice  of  treating  human  excrement  as  a  thing  that  is 
to  be  hurried  into  the  sea,  or  buried  in  underground 
vaults,  or  in  some  other  way  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
reach,  is  full  of  danger  to  our  future  prosperity.  Sup¬ 
ported  as  the  arguments  in  this  little  work  are  by  the 
most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  all,  in  both  town  and  country,  who  have  the 
well-being  »f  society  at  heart. 

SENT  POST-PAID ....  PAPER  COVERS.  PRICE  25cts. 

Address  ORANGE  .JUDD  &  CO., 

_  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Hall’s  Journal  of  Health  for  I860. 

January  the  1st  the  undersigned  will  begin  the  publication 
of  a  new  series  of  this  popular  journal,  in  a  much  improved 
style,  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year.  It  will  also  he  sent 
one  year  for  $1,  with  either  of  tiie  following,  viz.  :  Carper's 
Weekly,  Monthly.  Bazar,  Atlantic,  Blackwood  or  Galaxy, 
thus  giving  a.  whole  year  of  one  of  the  widest-known  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  day,  for  ABSOLUTELY  NOTHING.  Address 
,1.  S.  RICHFIELD,  110  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


ML  VERNON  IRON  WORKS, 

(Established  1833,). 

Manufacture  HEAVY  STATIONARY  ENGINES,  from  10 
to  1,000  liorse-power. 

PORTABLE  ENGINES  and  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS,  so 
complete  that  they  are  put  in  operation  in  three  days’  time. 

HEAVY  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS,  especially  adapted  to 
a  large  lumbering  business. 

FLOURING  MILLS  and  MACHINERY  COMPLETE  with 
MILL-STONES,  BOLTING-CLOTHS,  SMUT-MACHINES, 
SEPARATORS,  BRAN-DUSTERS,  FLOUR-PACKERS, 
BELTING,  and  every  description  of  mill-furnishing  goods. 

EXPERIENCED  MILLWRIGHTS  furnished  to  erect,  and 
entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

For  estimates  and  circulars,  address 

C.  &  J.  COOPER  &  CO., 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Hand-Lever  Power 

FOR  ECONOMIZING  POWER 
IN  IIIS5  VING  LIGHT  MACHINERY. 

This  new  motive  power  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all, 
and  a  circular  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Send  stamp  for  postage. 

R.  H.  ALLEY  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  37  <i, 

189  &  191  Water-st.  NEW  YORK. 


VICTOR  TREAO  POWER 

Is  an  improvement  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  light,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  will  run  all  kinds  of  machinery  with  the  least  pow¬ 
er  and  elevation.  Also,  Power  Cutting  Boxes,  Corn  Shelters, 
Wood  Saws,  etc.  BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO„ 

Send  for  Circular.  Mansfield,  O. 


%25  KNITTING-  MACHINE . 

WANTED !— Buyers  and  Sellers  for  the  BICKFORD 
FAMILY  KNITTER,  tiie  most  reliable  invention  for 
the  household  ever  made.  It  knits  20,000  stitches  a  minute, 
runs  back  and  forward,  and  sets  up  its  own  work.  Parties 
are  making  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  at  their  homes.1  Our  new 
Book  of  Instructions  is  plain  and  explicit.  BICKFORD 
KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  52  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


NEW,  CHEAP  AND  VERY  USEFUL  ! 

/tfNUHg.  NEW  STYLE  PATENT  €AL- 

Ir  endar  for  18<I9is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid.  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  Every 
Counting-House  and  Office  should  have  one. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  tiling  for 
tiie  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


WANTED. — Agents  to  sell  the  Lightning  Trap.— Won¬ 
derful  Invention!  Kills  Rats,  Squirrels,  Gophers, &c., throws 
them  awav,  and  sets  itself.  Address 

LIGHTNING  TRAP  CO.,  95  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


New  .and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, and  many  other  new  things, 
1  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  Ives,  or  Great  American  Grape. 

Its  roots  and  slips  for  sale  by  FINCH  &  NORCROSS, 
Plainville,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  Tiie  Great  Longworth 
Premium  “  Fortlie  best  Wine  Grape  for  our  whole  Country  ” 
was  awarded  to  this  Grape,  and  to  our  Mr.  Finch,  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  from  remote  States,  at  tiie  Great  Horticultural  Fair 
in  Cincinnati,  1808.  Mr.  Finch  made  the  first  wine  from  it; 
and  from  a  life-long  vine-grower,  was  entitled  to  tiie  prize. 
The  27  years  this  vine  lias  been  bearing,  without  mildew,  rot, 
or  failure  of  a  heavy  yield,  proved  its  great  value. 

Those  wishing  the  Genuine  vines,  propagated  in  open  air, 
will  do  well  to  forward  us  their  orders. 

Other  vines  and  Small  Fruit  for  sale. 


1,000,000  ©f  Choice  Grape  Vines 

of  ail  leading  varieties.  3,000,000  of  Grape  Vine  Cuttings, 
and  a  great  supply  of  Currants,  Gooseberry,  Raspberry, 
and  Strawberry  plants,  cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  for 
sale.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Essays,  with  stamp. 

DR.  H.  SCHRODER, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 


Tg>ASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES. — Large 
-fiJVquantilies.  Best  quality  and  varieties  for  field  culture. 
Wild  Goose  Plums.  Other  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
Send  stamp  lor  Catalogues  and  Club-rates. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  lias 
175  acres  planted  in  Berries;  has  a  good  stock  of  plants 
of  his  own  raising.  All  who  have  not  should  send  now  for 
his  List  of  low  prices,  and  get  some  of  the  plants  next 
spring. 


13,000  Ives  Seedling  grape  roots,  2-vear  old. 

25,000  one-year  old,  ail  raised  from  Cuttings  of  from  4  to  6 
buds  of  strong  growth,  and 

40.000  Cuttings  No.  1,  all  of  which  I  will  selllow.  Address 
GOTTLIEB  MYERS,  care  ol  Mr.  Wm.  Baker,  105  Sycamore 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Potatoes  for  Spring'  Delivery. 

I  will  now  contract  to  deliver  in  the  spring.  Early  Rose, 
Early  Goodrich.  Philbrick’s  Early  White.  Shaker’s  Fancy, 
Colebrook’s  Seedling,  Gleason,  Orono.  and  Harison  potatoes, 
by  the  lb.,  peck,  bushel,  or  barrel.  All  but  one  of  the  above 
varieties  are  of  my  own  raising,  and  are  warranted  true. 
Circulars  of  prices  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


THE  GREAT  NAOMI  RASPBERRY  a  specialty. 

Address,  with  stamp,  N.  S.  COZAD. 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ASK  VOLE  GROCER 

FOR 

TIEMAN’S  LAUNDRY  BLUE. 


Jersey  Herd  Hook. 

Tiie  second  volume  of  tiie  Jersey  Herd  Bock  is  published 
and  ready  for  distribution.  Price  $2.00. 

JOHN  BROOKS,  Princeton,  Mass. 


SWIFT’S  PATENT  FARM  MILL. 

Efficient,  low-priced,  and  durable.  Send  for  Circular. 

LANE  BROTHERS,  Washington,  N.  Y. 
Warehouse  2G1  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 


Laud  Wanted  in  South-west  Missouri. 

Will  buy  for  Cash,  or  trade  Nursery  Stock.  Prefer  land 
within  100  miles  of  south-west  corner  of  State. 

Address  JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


Farm  for  Sale. 

A  splendid  farm  of  500  acres  situated  within  3  miles  of 
Greenville,  the  county  seat  of  Bond  Co..  Ill.  Greenville  is 
47  miles  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  and  Terre 
Haute  R.  I!.,  which  is  finished  up  to  this  place.  The  farm  is 
well  improved,  and  tiie  land  of  very  good  quality;  there  are 
on  the  place  about  500  fruit  trees,  mostly  young,  beginning 
to  bear.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  stock  raising, 
as  there  is  a  creek  running  through  the  middle  of  it,  where 
the  water  is  6  feet  deep  all  the  year  round.  Will  sell  part  or 
the  whole  of  it.  For  price  and  further  particulars, 

Address  GUSTAVE  GROSS, 

Greenville,  Bond  Co.,  Ill. 


I,! OR  SALE. — A  rare  opportunity  is  offered  to 
those  wishing  a  Florist  Business.  3  Green-houses,  well 
stocked.  For  particulars  address  J.  II.  FRY,  New  Brighton, 
Richmond  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Fottlcr’s  Improved  Brunswick. 

There  is  no  liard-lieading  Drumhead  Cabbage  as  early  as 
Fot.tler’s.  none  more  reliable  for  heading,  or  that  heads  up 
with  greater  uniformity.  In  size  it  is  tiie  very  largest,  the 
Marblehead  Mammoth  only  excepted.  Seed  of  my  own 
raising  from  Mr.  Fottler’s  stock,  per  package,  25  cts. ;  per 
oz.,  $1.00.  My  garden  seed  Catalogue,  containing  besides 
standard  varieties,  many  new  and  rare  kinds,  sent  gratis  to 
all.  All  seed  insured  to  reach  t.liq  purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  11.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


^TSTOLF  CREEK  NURSERY.— 00,000  Cherry, 

«  w  (50,000  E.  May),  20,000  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear,  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Dwarf,  500,000  Apple  Stocks,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks.  A  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Our  E.  May  Cherry 
is  (we  think)  tiie  finest  in  the  world.  Come  and  see,  or  get 
Catalogue  free.  JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


rip  HE  IMPROVED  OHIO  CHESTER 
.EL  HOGS  produce  tiie  greatest  amount  ot 
J’ork,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  lor  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  403,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 


u  How  to  Train  Animals. 


Including  ordinary  Circus  tricks  and 
other  feats  still  more  surprising,  in  No.  13 
of  Haney’s  Journal.  1500 square  inches 
of  reading,  illustrations,  &c.,  only  5  cts..  of 
any  dealer.  By  mail  to  places  where  no 
dealer  is,  50  cts.  a  year  ;  specimens  7  cts  , 
none  free.  Exposures  of  humbugs  and 
swindles  every  month.  JESSE  HANEY 
&  CO,,  119  Nassau  St„  New  York, 


WATCnjIAKEKS  AND  JEWELLERS’  MANUAL,  giving  all 
tiie  most  approved  methods,  recipes  and  secrets  of  lire  trade, 
with  plain  instructions  for  beginners,  25  cts. 

Painters'  Manual,  a  practical  guide  to  tiie  various 
brandies  of  plain  and  ornamental  work,  &c„  &c.,  50  cts. 

GREAT  INDUCEMENTS 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  LADY’S  MAGAZINE  and 
a  first-class  WEEKLY  PAPER,  send  at  once  for  a  sample 
copy  of  THE  LADY’S  FRIEND,  and 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 
and  see  I  lie  unequaled  inducements  ottered.  Sample  copies 
of  both  are  sent  gratis.  Address 

DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 

64  (CSOOD  BOOKS  FOR  ALL."— Embracing 

MS  Works  on  Health,  Short-Hand.  Education,  Self- 
Culture,  Mechanism,  Moral  Training,  Physiognomy,  Natural 
Sciences,  etc.  Please  send  two  stamps  lor  our  “  Illustrated 


Catalogue  ”  of  excellent  works.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  N 


ew  York. 


►  eautiful  Lace  Initialed  Paper  with  Envelopes  to 
I  match,  in  Handsome  Box,  only  $1.  BUY  ONE.  Address 
w  ('  WIT.MYSS  S  Aef.m*  Plnro.  Npw  York. 


RICHLY  GILT,  holding  20  full-size  pictures,  only  25  cts. 
Cheapest,  Album  made.  Entirely  new.  (Patent  pending.) 
Sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HONEY  LOCUST  SEED  from  Honey  Locust 
Farm,  Long  Island.  $1.00  per  pound,  post-paid. 
Address  R.  CRISWELL,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 


G 


REAT  TRACT  FOR  FARMERS.— “  INSECT 

EXTINGUISHER,”  12  cents.  Address 

JOSEPH  TREAT,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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NASBY’S  PAPER, 

THE  TOLEDO  ISLABE. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  I  S69. 


GREAT  ENLARGEMENT  S 

GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  !  I 
To  the  People  of  the  Plaited  States: 

The  proprietors  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  encouraged  by  the 
unparalleled  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  to 
establish  a 

First-Class  National  Newspaper, 

announce  that  they  have  just  enlarged  the  Blade  to  a 
Mammoth  Sheet,  of  Eight  Pages,  containing 
fifty-six  broad  columns.  ,  , 

Our  motto  is  “Excelsior,”  and  we  shall  spare  no  effort 
to  furnish  our  readers  the  best  and  cheapest  paper  in  the 
world. 

THE  NASBY  LETTERS. 

The  rich,  racy,  rollicking  humor  of  the  Letters  of  “  Rev. 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  P.  M.,  which  is  Postmaster,"— their 
quaint  irony,  keen  sarcasm,  and  cutting  satire, — their  merci¬ 
less  exposure  of  the  heresies  of  political  demagogues  of 
all  parties,  and,  withal,  their  profound  philosophy  and 
unanswerable  arguments,  have  rendered  them  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  political  literature  ever  published,  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  These  Letters  are  written  expressly  for  the  Blade, 
and  will  be  continued  regularly  in  its  columns. 

NEW  FEATURES ! ! 

GREAT  ATTRACT  SONS  ! 

For  the  year  1S69  we  have  already  engaged  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  attractions,  which  cannot  fail  to  render  the  Blade 
even  more  popular  with  all  classes  of  readers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Among  these  is  an  original  story,  by  the  brilliant  and 
popular  authoress,  Miss  OLIVE  LOGAN,  entitled, 

“ISTQ  WEDDING  RING.” 

This  is  a  story  of  thrilling  interest  and  high  moral  tone, 
entrancing  the  reader’s  attention  from  the  first  chapter  and 
holding  it  unabated  to  the  end. 

We  shall  also  shortly  commence  the  publication  of 

A  NEW  STORY  BY  NASBY ! 

ENTITLED 

The  White  Slave’s  Story ! 

Competent  critics  pronounce  this  one  of  the  best  stories 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  periodical  press  of  the  country. 

We  intend  to  continue  during  the  year  the  publication  of 
original  stories  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers,  and  will 
also  have  regular  contributions  on  topics  of  general  interest 
from  writers  of  national  reputation  ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
rare  attractions,  we  shall  keep  up  faithfully 

A  PERFECT  NEWS  DEPARTMENT, 

§iving,  in  a  condensed  and  readable  form,  the  latest  news 
y  telegraph  and  mail,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

embracing  the  latest  telegraphic  market  reports,  and  a  week¬ 
ly  review,  perfectly  reliable,  and  invaluable  to  every  farmer 
and  business  man.  We  shall  also  have  regularly 

A  RELIGIOUS  DEPARTMENT, 

A  CHILDREN’S  DEPARTMENT, 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT, 
POETRY,  MT,  HUMOR,  TALES, 
SKETCHES,  &c„  «&c.„  &c. 

In  short,  it  is  our  constant  aim  to  make  the  Toledo  Blade 

A  Perfect  Family  Newspaper. 

RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Single  Copies,  per  year,  -  $3.00 

And  at  same  rate  for  shorter  time. 

Clubs  of  Five,  - 
Clubs  of  Ten  and  over. 

With  an  extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a  Clup. 

PAY!  PAY!!  PAY!!!  PAY!!!! 

We  propose  to  pay  liberally  IN  CAST!  every  person  who 
will  assist  us  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Blade. 
Postmasters,  Clergymen,  Students.  Teachers,  and  all  others 
having  leisure  time  are  invited  to  send  for  our  circular  to 
agents. 

The  names  for  a  club  need  not  all  be  sent  in  at  one  time, 
and  the  papers  need  not  all  be  sent  to  one  Post-office. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES 

Will  he  sent  free  to  any  address.  Send  for  a  copy,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  us  the  address  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  your 
friends  to  whom  we  will  send  copies  free  and  postage  paid. 

TRY  THE  BLADE  A  YEAR, 

and  we  are  sure  you  will  never  consent  to  do  without  it. 
Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE  &  CO., 
Toledo ,  Ohio. 


81.75 effiji 
§1.50'  cut-in 


TWELVE  SHORT,  TRUE  STORIES,  BY  TWELVE 
DISTINGUISHED  CLERGYMEN. 

We  are  now  publishing  in  the  NEW  YORK  LEDGER,  a 
series  of  Twelve  Short ,  True  Stories,  by  Twelve  of  the  most 
distinguished  Clergymen  of  tiie  United  States,  all  written 
expressly  for  the  Ledger.  The  first  is  entitled— 

Tile  End  of  a  Life  of  Fashion. 

By  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  IX  D. 

The  Second: 

Forbidding  the  Banns. 

By  Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  D.  D. 

The  Third: 

A  Life  Saved  and  a  Life  Won. 

By  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D. 

The  Fourth: 

A  Morning  with  Gamblers. 

By  Rev.  John  McClintock.  D.  D. 

The  Fifth  : 

The  Bashful  Bridegroom. 

By  Rev.  Tuo.uas  A  km  it  age  D.  D. 

The  Sixth: 

Good  Society. 

By  Rey.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

The  Seventh: 

The  Rose  Window. 

By  Rey.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D. 

The  Eighth : 

Incidents  of  My  Pastorata. 

By  Rev.  Thos.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D. 

The  Kintli: 

A  Common  Story. 

By  J.  Williams,  D.  D„  LL.  D„  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
The  Tenth: 

The  Two  Marriages. 

By  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 

The  Eleventh: 

A  Storm  at  Sea. 

By  Bishop  Simpson,  of  the  M  ethodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Twelfth  : 

Covering  the  Tracks. 

By  Thos.  M.  Clarke,  D.  D.  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  IlnoDE  Island. 

It  is  our  aim  not  only  to  make  the  Ledger  instructive  and 
entertaining,  but  to  make  such  a  paper  that  our  subscribers 
will  say  that  the  sum  paid  for  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  year. 

Rev.  Dii.  Tyng  is  now  engaged  upon  an  Original  Story, 
for  the  new  year,  which  will'be  continued  through  twelve 
numbers  of  the  Ledger. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  John  G.  Saxe,  Fanny  Fern,  and 
a  host  of  other  popular  authors,  write  for  no  paper  but  the 
Ledger. 

The  Ledger  is  for  sale  at  all  the  bookstores  and  news  de¬ 
pots,  at  six  cents  a  copy,  and  mailed  to  subscribers  at  three 
dollars  a  year.  Address, 

ROBERT  BONNER,  Publisher, 
Corner  of  William  and  Spruce  sts.,  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

THE  GREAT  FARMERS’  PAPER! 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The  Great  Family  Newspaper. 

IT  IS  CHEAP  BECAUSE  ITS  CIRCULATION-  IS  LARGER  THAN 
THAT  OF  ANY  OTHER  NEWSPAPER. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  FORM  CLUBS. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune. 

It  contains  all  the  important  Editorials  published  in  the 
Daily  7'ribune,  except  those  of  merely  local  interest;  also 
Literary  and  Scientilic  Intelligence ;  Reviews  of  New  Books; 
the  letters  from  our  large  corps  of  Correspondents ;  the  lat¬ 
est  news  by  Telegraph  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  all  important  intelligence  ;  a  Synopsis  of  Congress 
and  State  Legislature  when  in  session  ;  the  Foreign  News  by 
steamer;  Reports  of  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute;  Talks  about  Fruit  aud  Horticultural  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  information  essential  to  country  residents :  Stock,  Fi¬ 
nancial,  Cattle,  Dry  Goods,  and  General  Market  Reports; 
making  it  altogether  the  most  valuable,  interesting,  and  in¬ 
structive  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  published  iu  the  world. 

TERMS.— Mail  Subscribers,  $2  per  annum;  5  copies,  $9;  11 
copies.  $15 ;  21  copies,  to  one  address,  $25 ;  21  copies,  to  names 
of  subscribers,  $27 ;  50  copies,  to  one  address,  $50 ;  50  copies, 
to  names  of  subscribers,  $55. 

Terms,  cash  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Tribune,  New  York. 

A  GENTS  WANTED. — THE  NATIONAL 
-t5L  FREEMASON,  now  in  its  seventh  year,  is  the  best 
Masonic  paper  published,  and  commends  itself  to  the  fra¬ 
ternity  at  large,  by  its  total  freedom  from  partisan  and  sec¬ 
tional  prejudice.  Terms— $3.00  per  annum.  Sixteen 
pages  monthly.  The  cheapest  paper  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Advertising  Rates  :  Inside,  per  Agate  line,  50  cts.  Out¬ 
side,  per  Agate  line,  60  cts.  Clubs  :—  3  copies,  §5.00 ;  C 
Copies,  $10.00;  10  Copies,  $17.00;  30  Copies,  $30.00. 

Large  List  of  Premiums. 

Send  for  sample  number,  15  cents. 

Office,  658  BROADWAY. 

Post-office  Box,  5903.  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  the- 

GREATEST  HOUSE  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED. 
HIRAM  WOODRUFF  on  the  TROTTING 
HORSE  OF  AMERICA  ! 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him. 

With  Reminiscences  of  the  Trotting  Turf.  A  handsome  12 
mo.,  with  a  splendid  steel-plate  portrait  of  Hiram  Woodruff. 
Price,  extra  Cloth,  $2.25.  The  New  York  Tribune  says: 

This  is  a  Masterly  Treatise  by  the  Master  of  his  Profes¬ 
sion—  the  ripened  product  of  forty  years’  experience  in 
Handling,  Training,  Riding,  and  Driving  the  Trotting  Horse. 
There  is  no  book  like  it  in  any  language  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.”  Bonner  says  in  the  Ledger,  “  It  is  a  book 
for  which  every  man  who  owns  a  horse  ought  to  subscribe. 
The  information  which  it  contains  is  worth  ten  times  its 
cost."  Single  copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Liberal  Discounts.  J.  B.  FORD  &  CO., 

Printing-House  Square,  New  York. 


A  SS.OO  GREENBACK 

-la  Of  full  value  sent  free  to  any  Boole  Agent. 
AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

fiflatthew  Hale  Smith’s  New  Book, 

“  Sunshine  and  Shadow  in  New  York.” 

A  WORK  COMPLETE  WITH  ANECDOTES  AND  INCIDENTS  OF 
LIFE  IX  THE  GREAT  METROPOLIS. 
Being  the  most  complete  and  graphic  presentation  of  both 
the  Bright  and  the  Shady  Side  of  New  York  Life.  No 
book  since  the  days  of  "Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  ever  sold  so 
rapidly.  One  Agent  sold  SO  in  one  day,  another  sold  and  de¬ 
livered  227  in  15  days,  another  304  in  7  days. 

You  wish  to  know  how  fortunes  are  made  and  lost; 
how  Shrewd  Men  are  ruined  ;  how  ‘  Countrymen  "  are 
swindled:  how  Ministers  and  Merchants  are  Black¬ 
mailed  ;  how  Dance  Halls  and  Concert  Saloons  are 
managed ;  how  Gambling  Houses  and  Lotteries  are  conduct¬ 
ed;  how  Stock  Companies  originate  and  explode,  etc.,  read 
this  hook.  It  tells  you  about  the  mysteries  of  New  Y'ork, 
and  contains  biographical  sketches  of  its  noted  millionaires, 
merchants,  etc.  A  Large  Octavo  Volume,  720  pages.  Finely 
Illustrated.  The  largest  commission  given.  Our  32  page  cir¬ 
cular  and  a  $5.00  Greenback  sent  free  on  application.  For 
full  particulars  and  terms  address  the  sole  publishers, 

.1.  B.  BURR  &  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

MUSIC,  !,®00  PIECES. 

For  $1.35— The  Best  Songs,  Polkas,  "Waltzes,  Galops, 
Schottische,  Opera,  Marches ,  Quicksteps,  Jigs,  Feels, 
Quadrilles  and  Cotillions. 

With  calls  and  figures  for  dancing  written  out  in  full. 
Arranged  for  the  Violin,  Flute,  Fife,  or  any  treble  instrument. 
Omnilms  No.  1,  contains  700  Pieces  Music. 
Omnibus  No.  2,  contains  850  Pieces  Music. 
Omnilms  No.  3,  contains  1,000  Pieces  Music. 
Sent  by  mail  for  $1.25  each  number. 

FREDERICK  I1LUME,  1,125  Broadway,  New  York. 

66  AMERICAN  ARTISTS.”— A  group  of  por- 
traits,  including  Church,  Bierstadt,  Page,  Hunting- 
ton,  Gifford,  Cropsey,  Carpenter,  Dailey,  and  others,  in  Jan. 
No.  pictorial  Phrenological  Journal.  $3  a  year,  or  30 
cts.  a  No.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  Box  730,  New  York. 


I  EW, — AGES  ITS, — Ladies  or  Gen- 
®  ®  tlemen.  everywhere,  to  sell  our  popular  allegorical 
'raving  “From  Shore  to  Shore,”  and  our  splendid 
ristmas picture  “The Babe  of  Bethlehem,”,  both  perfect 


engr 

Chr 

gems. 


B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Publisher, 
Boston,  Mass. 


lWBAI^SST’S  MATINEE  contains  Nation- 
-**-  al  Airs  ol'  30  countries,  Opera  Melodies,  Sonatas,  Songs 
without  Words,  Four-handed  Pieces,  Polkas,  Kedowas, 
Marches,  Quicksteps,  Easy  Pieces  Fingered  for  Beginners, 
100 Fancy  and  Contra  Dances,  50  Waltzes,  2(3  sets  of  Quadrilles, 
(including  Lancers,  Caledonian,  Prince  Imperial,  the  Ger¬ 
man,  Grand  Duchess,  Belle  Helene,  dec.,)  with  calls.  Over 
300  pieces  of  popular  music,  containing  the  latest  composi¬ 
tions  of  Strauss,  Gungl,  Parlow,  C.  Faust,  &c.,  being  a  Musi¬ 
cal  Library  In  itselfT  Price,  boards,  morocco  backs,  $3; 
cloth  sides,  Turkey  morocco  backs  and  corners.  $4;  same, 
full  gilt,  $5.  A  first-class  musical  present.  Sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  oil  receipt  of  price. 

ELIAS  HOWE,  103  Court-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JJON.  REVERDY  JOHNSON,  T.  S.  ARTHUR, 
His  Portraits,  Characters,  and  Biographies,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Chinese,  American  Lion,  etc.,  pictorial  Phren¬ 
ological  Journal  for  Jan.  3i  cts.,  or  $3  a  year.  S.  R. 
"WELLS,  Box  730,  New  York. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Leg’  Book. 

Over  400,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  greater 
than  ever. 

It  gives  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of  Logs,  Lum¬ 
ber,  Board,  Plank,  Wood,  &c.,  and  has  now  become  the 
standard  book  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  30  cents  to  my  address, 
and  I  will  send  a  copy  post-paid. 

Every  Farmer,  Lumber,  Dealer  and  Mechanic  should  have 
a  copy.  GEO.  W.  FISHEIl,  Publisher, 

6  Exchange-st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Agents  and  Farmers  Wanted. 

“  THE  IDLING  OF  STOCK  BOOKS,” 

1  (j)AA  PAGES -200  ILLUSTRATIONS— all  about 

IwUU  the  history  and  varieties,  crossing,  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing  and  management,  diseases  and  their  remedies,  of  the 
horse,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  etc.,  etc.  In  cheapness 
and  fullness  it  has  no  rival.  Every  farmer  absolutely  needs 
it.  ‘-THE  NEW  MAP  WONDER,”  and  a  State  map  given 
to  every  subscriber,  also  to  any  person  who  will  procure  a 
good  agent.  For  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  address  GOOD- 
SPEED  &  CO.,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Memphis. 

STAPLE  LEAVES  is  the  Cheapest  Pa¬ 
per  Published. 

Each  number  contains  SIXTEEN-  QUARTO  PAGES 
nearly  as  large  as  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  its  mat¬ 
ter  is  varied  and  interesting,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  Rural 
Homes.  Every  one  may  find  something  to  suit  liis  or  her 
taste  in  its  entertaining  columns,  which  are  a  melange  of 
Stories,  Poetry,  Puzzles,  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Arti¬ 
cles,  Useful  Recipes,  Ornamental  Art,  efc.,  etc.,  and  every 
number  is  finely  illustrated.  It  is  issued  about  the  first  of 
each  month,  and  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  for 

ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR, 

A  fine  list  of  Valuable  Premiums  is  offered  to  those  who 
will  get  up  Clubs.  Send  on  your  subscription  at  once.  You 
will  not  regret  it.  Address  O.  A.  ROORBACH, 

102  Nassau-street,  New  Y'ork. 

rrpHE  POST-OFFICE  DIRECTORY,  2d  Edition, 

H.  for  1808-9,  just  issued  by  J.  DISTURNELL,  New  York. 
Is  corrected  to  October,  18G8,  Price  $3,  muslin ;  $2.25  paper 
covers.  Mailed  free. 

MAGIC  PICTURES. — Wonderful,  Curious,  and 

AmBBing.  Send  25  Cents  for  a  Package. 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  3  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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CHEAT  AMERICAN 
TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  THE 

JBESI  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA  and  JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  iPIfclOES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  oi'tlie  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  o£  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.— The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.—' The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6tli . — The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.—1 The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.— The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 

PROFTT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  etght  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  tlie  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  wliat 
the  consumer  lias  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  witli 
the’ exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply/pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price. (with  the  small,  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  le^s  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-oflice  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  “  to  collect 
on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them-  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all. the  goods, we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Companyhave.seleeted  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they,  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the. same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  Hew  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c„  80c.,  90e„  best  $1  ¥  Tb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black).  70c.,  80c.,  00c..  best  $t  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c„  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c., 90c.,  $1.  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound, 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c„  $1,  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  25c.,  30c., 35c., best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-liouse  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the.  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (UaroastedJ9  25c.,  3Qe.® 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  PRESS. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Gee  at  American  Tea  Company.— To  Queries.— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  others  had  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with¬ 
out  its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  “there  is 
no  humbug  about  the  establishment.” 


N.  B— INHABITANTS  OF  VILLAGES  AND 
TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM¬ 
BER  RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO¬ 
GETHER,  CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OF  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  “  THE  GREAT  AMER¬ 
ICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 


CLUB  ORDER. 

Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  16,  1867. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Plsase  send  me  by  Merchants’ Union  Express  the  following 


bill  of  Tea,  &c. 

1  B>. 

Imperial..’. . . 

.S.  Lanphear . 

...at  $1.25.. 

..$1.25 

1 

10 

Black... 

u 

1.00.. 

..  1.00 

Java  Coffee,  raw 

<» 

...at 

35. 

..  3.50 

1 

Imperial..... _ _ 

."Hi  M.  Lanphear.. 

at, 

1.25.. 

..  1.25 

1 

Black . 

1.00. 

..  1.00 

10 

Java  Coffee,  raw 

35. 

..  3.50 

s 

Imperial. . 

.B.  B.  Lloyd . 

1.25. 

..  3.75 

1 

Imperial . 

.Horace  Morgan.. 

...  at 

1 .25 . 

::  i.  25 

1 

Black......... — 

1.25. 

..  1.2? 

2 

Imperial  . . 

.Simon  String . 

1.25.. 

..  2.50 

5 

Black... . 

Wm,  Bishop. _ 

1.00. 

..  5.00 

3 

Uncolored  Japan. J.  Man-.. . . 

1.25. 

..  3.75 

8 

Java  Coffee,  raw. L.  A.  Allen........ 

(  35 . 

..  2.80 

4 

Imperial......... . 

A.  Morris. . . 

1.25.. 

..  5.00 

1 X 

Imperial . . . 

.Tlios.  Higgins.... 

1.25.. 

..  1.88 

■i% 

Black . . 

"  '  .  .  . . 

1.00.. 

..  1,50 

5 

Black... . . 

A.  Hickox... . 

1 .00 

. .  5  . '00 

3 

Black.... . . 

J  .-Farley. .: . 

...at 

1.00.. 

..  3.00 

2 

Imperial. . ........ 

. 

...at 

1.00.. 

..  2.00 

IX 

Imperial . 

Mr.  Car;ey . . 

. .  .at 

.1.25.' 

..  1.87 

i  a 

Black... . . 

“  ........ 

1.00.. 

..  1.50 

10 

English  Breakfast. T.  Hudson........ 

1.20.. 

..12.00 

$05.55 

■  Gents— Above  I  send  my  fourth  order.  Your  Teas  have 
given  good  satisfaction,  and  those  who  have  used  them  will 
have  no  other,  but  induce  their  friends  to  send  also.  To 
prove  this;  I  had  made  up  my  order  and  got  a  Post-Office 
Money  Order,  when  others  came  in  and  nearly  doubled  the 
amount,  as  you  will  see  by  second  money  order,  both; of 
which  I  enclose. 

The  last  order  came  safely  to  hand  by  Merchants’  Union 
Express.  Accept  thanks  for  complimentary  package. 

-  ■  -  ■  Very  respectfully, 

S.  LANPHEAR. 


Caution.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  This  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  noless). 

Great  American  Tea  Company,  j 

Nos.  3  j  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office  Box,  5,G43,  New  York  City. 


HORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD  prep¬ 
aration  makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of 
bread,  biscuit,  cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it 
contains  no  POISON  to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread 
may  therefore  be  eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving 
itself  into  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICK¬ 
ETS,  CHOLERA,  and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  Muscle  and  Bone.  In  “raising  the  dough  it 
does  not,  like  other  yeast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  bread,  and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Each  package  contains  full  directions  for  use. 
Send  to  II.  T.  Love,  No.  5  James  Slip,  New  York,  for  ‘  1  he 
Good  Cook's  Hand  Book,”  for  particular  directions,  to  be 
sent  von  gratis,  and  ask  vonr  Grocer  for  “  Horsford  s  Dread 
Preparation.”  JOHN  D'WIGHT  &  CO..  Wholesale  Agents, 
No.  11  Old  Slip.  New  York. 

PORTABLE  STEAM 

JBL  For  Farm,  Mining  or  Mechanical  purposes.  These 
machines  require  no  brick  work  ;  mounted  on  legs  they  are 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  Foundkrtes  or 
Printing  Rooms,— or  mounted  on  wheels  they  are  adapted 
for  out-door  work,  Threshing.  Wood  Sawing,  &c.  See 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  15th,  1868,  first  page. 

®gr*Circulars  with  description  and  prices  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A*  N.  WOOD  &  CO^  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N,  Ye 


W 


P 

o 

PT 


Frederxcktown,  Knox  Co.,  O.  > 
y  _  „  ^  November  2,  1868.  ) 

Lippincott  &  Bake  well— 

Dear  Sirs;— I  received. your  second  Red  Jacket  Axe  per 
express,  and  now  acknowledge  the  same.  For  the  benefit 
ot  all  whose  desires  or  necessities  make  it  their  business  to 
chop  with  an  axe,  I  would  say  :  Try  the  Red  Jacket ;  and. 
as  the  Supreme  Court  have  held  that  a  Doctor’s  opinion  witli- 
"is  reasons . is  of  little  value,  I  will  give  my  reasons: 
First— The  Red  Jacket  cuts  deeper  than  the  common  bit. 
Second— It  being  round  on  the  cut,  it  does  not  stick  in  the 
wood.  Third— Every  chopper  with  the  common  axe  must 
discover  that  there  is  as  much  labor  and  strength  expended 
in  taking  the  axe  out  of  the  cut  as  in  making  the  blow. 
Fourth — This  with  the  Red  Jacket  is  all  avoided,  and  from 
one-third  to  one-half  tlie: labor -is  saved  in  cutting  the  same 
quantity.  Fif ih —By  putting  in  the  same  labor  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  with  a  common  axe,  you  can  easily  make  at  least 
thirty-three' per  cent  more  wood  in  the  same  time.  You 
are  safe  in  letting-any  honest  man  try  your  Red  Jacket  on 
these  tests,  and  it  it  fails,  refund  him  his  money. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

^  HARRY  BALDWIN. 

•  For  sale  by  all  responsible  Hardware  Dealers,  and  the 
•manufacturers,  LIPPINOOTT  &  BAKE  WELL, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sole  owners  of  Colburn’s  and  Red  Jacket 
Patents.  • 

-  (By  Mail— Postage  Paid.)  , 

Large  Red  Wtiliersficld,  per  Pound,  $5.00 
Yellow  Danvers,  “  “  $5.00 

Yellow  Dutch  or  Strasbm-g,  «-  “  $5.00 

Address  JAMES  SHEPPARD, 

P.  O.  Box  2,972  .  219  Peai'l-st.,  New  York. 

~HrrcHCbcK’S 

HALF  DIME  SERIES 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  MILLION! 

Popular  Music  at  Popular  Prices. 

WORDS  AND  MUSIC  OF. THE  FOLLOWING 
NOW  READY. 

At  5  Cents  Eads. 

No.  1.— Captain  Jinks. 

No.  2.— Won’t  You. Tell  Me  Wiiy?  Ronnr. 

No.  3.— We’d  Better  Bide  a  Wef- 

No.  4.— Blue  Eyes.  ■  - 

No.  5.— Not  ForMosepil  • 

Either  of  the  above  can  be  had  at  the  -Book  Stores  or  News 
Depots,  or  by  enclosing  the  price  to 

BEJiJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

9S  Spring-street,  New  Yprk. 

Ah  Extraordinary  Premium  Offer 

S3. 75  for  $1.50'. 

Messrs.  DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER,  the  publishers  of  UR 
SCHOOLDAY  VISITOR,  Philadelphia,  have  lust  published 
a  large,  original,  finely  executed  steel  plate  engraving, 
entitled  ClEN.’Ii  GYlANT  AID  Mlk  FAMILY,  - 
from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated.  Sartain,  which  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  pictures  of  the  clay. 
This  work  has  cost  months  of  skilled  labor,  and  more  than 
ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  in  cash,  and  readily  sells  for 
$2.50,  its  regular  price.'  This  magnificent  picture  and  a  copy 
of  OUR  SCHOOLDAY  VISITOR,  one  of.  the  oldest, 
handsomest  and  cheapest  Young  Folks’  Magazines  in  this 
country,  which  alone  is  worth  $1.25  a  year,  will  both  be  sent 
to  every  subscriber  for  1860,  for  81.50  !  Where  clubs  are 
formed,  a  still  greater  reduction.  Please- send  10  cents  AT 
ONCE  for  sample  number  of  the  Visitor,  and  Circular  giv¬ 
ing  the  origin  and  complete  description  of  this  large  and 
elegant  engraving,  and  full  list  of  Premiums  for  Clubs. 

A  rare  chance.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Address, 
DAUGHADAY  &  BtiCKKR,  Publishers .  - 

Tine  Ke©“Mecgiier§J  JToesimal 

&  Agricultural  Directory* 
A  New  Monthly;  published  by  IT. 
A.  KING&  CO;,  Nevada,  Ohio,  at  $1 
a  year.  Edited  by  II.  A.  King,  author 
of  the  “  Bee-Keepers!  Text  Book,” 
“Hints  to  Bee-Keepers,”  &c.‘.  and 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Tapper,  Iowa’s  noted  wri¬ 
ter  on  Bee  Culture.  The  Jan.  No. 
and  Hints  to  Bee-Keepers,  contain¬ 
ing  our  $25  Premium  offer.  Sent  Free  on  application. 
Write  nolo.  Address  XL  A.  KING  &>  CO.,  Nevada,  Ohio. 

“rural  improvements. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 
plans  and  advice  for  laving  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes,  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston.  K.  G.  Shaw,  New  York.  O.  S.  Hubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

( niic.c  40  Barristers'  Hail .  Boston,  Mass. 

I  Our  New  Catalogue  of  improved 

r  IllhEl  J  STENCH,  dies,  more  than 
-  A  MOXTII  is  being  made  with  them. 

S.  >1.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattjeborp,  Vt.  .  . 

LTON  LARGE  NUTMEG  MELON. — New. — 

Unequalled  as  a  shipping  variety."  Per  ounce,  30  cts. 
per  ft..  $3.50.  Send  for  Circular. 

BARLER  &  CONDON,  Upper  Alton,  in. 


$200 
A 
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THE  CINCINNATI  WEEKLY  TIMES. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1843. 

The  Weekly  Times  is  now,  and  always  lias  been,  an  untiring  advocate  of  the  Preservation-  of  the  American  Union 
at  all  hazards,  and  will  continue  to  combat  Sectionalism  and  Disunionism  wherever  l'ound,  and  without  fear  or  favor. 
As  a  Family  Journal,  it  will  be 

An  Ornament  in  the  Parlor  ! 

An  Instructor  in  the  Workshop  ! 

A  Companion  in  the  Counting-Room  ! 

And  a  Welcome  Friend  Everywhere  ! 

Our  Motto  is— “OUR  COUNTRY— FIRST,  LAST,  AND  ALL  THE  TIME.” 

OU 1  £  rNEW  FEATURE. 

A  Present  to  Every  Subscriber  of  a  Book  or  an  Engraving,  Worth  Half  the  Subscription  Price. 

Over  Ten  Tlioiisaml  Testimonials  have  been  given  in  favor  of  the  Union  Hand  Book  ;  wherever  an  opin¬ 
ion  has  been  expressed  as  to  its  merits,  it  has  been  emphatic  and  decided,  that  no  premium  equal  to  it  in  value  lias  ever 
been  issued. 

As  many  persons,  however,  prefer  some  beautiful  engraving  to  ornament  their  homes,  we  give  them  the  privilege  of 
taking,  instead,  the 


qiANT  TREES  OF"  CALIFORNIA, 


A  very  handsome  colored  picture,  issued  by  ns  year  before  last,  and  presented  to  every  snbscribei  of  the  Weekly  Times, 
and  which  was  received  with  universal  satisfaction  by  our  patrons ;  so  lunch  so,  that  thousands  voluntarily  tendered  Us 
their  acknowledgements  and  expressed  themselves  delighted  with  such  a  handsome  and  appropriate  present.  The  above 
cut  is  a  miniature  representation  of  the  engraving  of  the  Giant  Trees.  It  is  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  on  heavy  litho¬ 
graphic  paper,  21  by  27  inches  in  size,  and  when  framed,  worthy  a  place  in  every  parlor  in  the  land.  No  pen  can  do  justice 
to  tlie  subject,  and  the  engraving  above  must  he  seen  to  afford  some  idea  of  its  superiority. 

It  exhibits  a  miniature  of  the  “ Father  of  t lie  Forest,”  having  a  circumference  of  1 10  feet,  now  fallen,  but  having  au  esti- 
timated  height  when  standing,  of  150  feet.  There  is  a  foot  passage  through  it  of  nearly  200  leer. 

“  The  Mother  of  the  Forest,”  circumference  93  feet,  the  bark  of  which  lias  been  taken  off  1 10  feet. 

“  The  Three  Graces,”  each  showing  a  circumference  of  90  feet,  and  a  height  of  310  l'cct. 

“  The  Big  Tree,”  circumference  98  feet,  height  when  standing,  303  feet. 

‘‘The  Miner’s  Cabin.”  circumference,  79  feet,  height  300  feet. 

‘‘  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.”  greatest  diameter,  32  feet  6  inclips. 

“  The  Horseback  Hiiie,”  distance  through  the  hollow  of  a  tree  over  one  hundred  feet. 

“  The  Two  Guardsmen,  or  Sentinels,”  height  300  feet. 

Below  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  thousands  of  compliments  that  our  friends  tendered  us  for  this  beautiful  picture. 

“  I  have  your  picture  of  the  Mammoth  Trees  nicely  framed, 
and  all  who  have  seen  it  pronounce  it  just  about  right¬ 
most  beautiful.”— Seth  Webster,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 

‘  i  have  seen  one  of  your  pictures  of  the  Mammoth  Trees, 
fra  led,  and  I  think  it  is  about  as  pretty  a  picture  as  I  ever 
saw.”— D.  C.  Miller,  Fremont,  O. 

"The  subscribers  I  send  you  are  very  much  pleased  with 
the  Weekly  Times.  I  framed  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Trees,  and  it  pleases  every  one  who  sees  it."— H.  S. 

Green,  P.  M.,  Perryton,  O. 

“  Several  of  the  club  arc  highly  pleased  with  your  premium 
of  the  Mammoth  Trees,  and  think  it  is  alone  worth  half  the 
subscription  price."— H.  S.  Hybolt,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

“  Your  picture  of  the  Mammoth  Trees  of  California  is  the 
admiration  of  all  who  see  it."— Joseph  Carter,  Brodheatl, 

Wisconsin. 

“  I  would  not  take  the  price  of  the  paper  one  year  for  the 
picture  of  the  Mammoth  Trees,  your  premium  of  last  year.” 

—Judge  Samuel  P.  Allbrittox,  Farmington,  Ky. 

C  Rino"lp.  Snhsp.rmt.inna  .  . 

TERMS 


(  Single  Subscriptions, 
:  <  Clubs  of  Ten, 


$2.00  per  year. 

1.50  each. 

An  extra  copy  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Club. 

C®”’  Those  desiring  to  get  up  Clubs  xoill  please  send  for  Specimens, 


“  Your  engraving  of  the  Giant  Trees  of  California  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  amongst  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  art.  and 
the  driest  productions  of  human  genius  that  ever  reached  this 
section  ol  the  coutry.”— D.  L.  Hendricks,  Hickory  Hill,  Tex. 

“  We  received  the  Mammoth  Trees  of  California,  and  were 
very  much  pleased  with  the  picture,  as  was  every  one  else 
who  saw  it.’1— C.  K.  Bkssey,  Guilford,  o. 

“  I  have  your  picture  of  the  Mammoth  Trees  neatlv  framed, 
and  I  would  not  take  five  dollars  for  it.”— John  Corbett, 
Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

“If  your  Hand  Book  is  as  nice  accordingly  as  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Trees,  it  is  worth  the  $1.50.  I  would  not  take  that  for 
mine.”— S.  Siioup,  La  Grange,  Ind. 

“  I  received  your  premium  of  the  Mammoth  Trees,  and 
think  it  is  worth  the  subscription  price  of  your  paper.”— 
li.  P.  Shoemaker,  Pioneer,  0. 


C.  IV.  STARBTJCK  &  CO., 

G3  West  Third  Street. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Circulars,  and  Club  Lists. 


K  3X  O  X 

FRUIT  FARM  AND  NURSERIES. 

150  Acres  Devoted  to  Small  Fruits. 

Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc, 
f 

Our  stock  of  Vine3  and  Plants  is  unsurpassed,  if  equaled, 
In  tlie  country ;  and  we  guarantee  our  prices  as  low  as  the 
same  quality  of  ^genuine  article  can  he  had  anywhere. 

Large  Planters  and  Dealers  will  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  correspond  with  us. 

Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  will 
he  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  153,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


44  Galvanic  Action  oil  tlie  lirain  ! !  !  ” 

of  Certain  Lead  Pipe  Manufacturers. 

An  advertisement  is  going  tlie  rounds  of  the  City  Press, 
alleging  that  when  “tin  ami  lead  are  in  juxtaposition  with 
access  of  water  tlie  metals  will  corrode,"  ar.d  concludes, 
"simple  lead  pipe,  though  dangerous,  is  safer  titan  tin-lined 
pipe. 

Lot  us  examine  this  “bugaboo.'/!’’  invented  by  tlie  lead 
pipe  interest,  and  demonstrate  its  utter  fallacy." 

Every  dwelling  ordinarily  plumbed  contains  a  copper 
boiler,  “tinned  internally,”  to  which  are  attached  lead  pipes 
by  brass  couplings.  These  couplings  are  soldered  with  “  tin 
and  lead”  to  tlie  pipes;  brass  cocks  are  fixed  in  the  pipes 
and  soldered  with  “tin  and  lead;”  seams  of  tanks  are  sol¬ 
dered  with  "tin  and  lead,”  while  tlie  water  back  of  range  is 
of  iron.  Thus  we  have  copper,  brass,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  in 
juxtaposition  witli  access  of  water,  and  not  a  particle  of 
galvanic  action  ;  but  substitute  Encased  Block-Tilt  Pipe,  and 
"  the  devil’s  to  pay  ”  with  tlie  lead  pipe  trade. 

Tlie  public  may  rest  assured  that  this  “  galvanic  action" 
lies  on  tlie  brain,  or  rather  in  tlie  pockets,  of  certain  lead 
pipe  manufacturers.—  Tribune. 


Mrs.  G.  IV.  Parker  certifies  to  having  earned  over  $600 
in  a  year,  with  one  needle,  on  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing 
Machine. 


An  Agent’s  Book. 

_  % 

LOSSING’S  1812. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR 

LOSSING’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

WAR  OF  1812. 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  TWELVE  NUMBERS. 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  NUMBER. 

Nearly  1,000  Illustrations. 

Tlie  Numbers  will  be  published  fortnightly. 

piCTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF 
1S12;  or,  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil  of  the  His¬ 
tory,  Biography,  Scenery,  Helios,  and  Traditions  of 
the  Last  War  for  American  Independence.  By  Ben¬ 
son  J.  Lossing.  With  8S3  Engravings  on  Wood,  by 
Lossing  and  Barritt,  chiefly  from  Original  Sketches 
by  tlie  Author.  1.0S8  pages,  8vo. 

Tlie  Cheapest,  and  Handsomest  Subscri  »tion- 
Book  ever  Published. 

N  0 .  1  NOW  READY. 

Specimen  Numbers  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 


A  NEW  VOLUME.— THE  PICTORIAL  Puken- 
ological  Journal  for  I860  will  contain  “  lots  of 
good  things."  No.  1  lias  a  group  of  eleven  distinguished 
American  artists;  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  T.  S.  Arthur;  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson ;  St.  Giles  Church,  in  Cripplegate,  London; 
tlie  American  Lion;  Chinese  Barbers,  etc.  Only  30  cts.,  or 
$3  a  year.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


CURRANTS. 

We  can  furnish  Versaillaisc,  Fertile  cl’Angers* 
Cherry  White  Grape,  anti  all  other  desirable  kinds. 
Send  10  Cts.  for  Descriptive  &  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

J.  KNOX,  Box  155, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DOTY’S 

CLOTHES  WASHER 

AND  THE 


^  •  j.  .  .  A  •> . **•»  t  r  ; l  ;  ; •; ^ 

UNIVERSAL 

CjOTHEsURWPIR! 


pay  for  themselves  twice  a  year  by  saving  clothes,  besides 
saving  nearly  half  the  time  and  labor  of  washing. 

Recommended  as  “  best,”  by  American  Agriculturist. 
(See  Premium  List,  and  back  numbers.) 

These  standard  machines  are  now  so  well  known  that  other 
recommendations  are  deemed  unnecessary.  Every  machine 
warranted.  Sold  by  dealers  generally. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent. 

No.  32  Courtlandt  st.,  New  York. 


KNOF§  SEEPS 

For  the  Market  Gardener  Trade. 


We  are  offering  special  inducements  to  Market  Gardeners 
this  season,  and  invite  their  Custom  and  examination  of 
our  stock,  which  has  been  grown  witli  tlie  greatestcare,  and 
is  Warranted  Pure  and  Fresh. 

Their  reputation  is  a  guarantee  of  their ‘superior  worth. 
ZW  Send  for  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Hand  Book  of 
Seeds,  mailed  free. 

W.  W.  KNOX, 

Successor  to  J.  Knox,  in  the  Seed  Department  of  his  business. 

137  Liberty-st.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.* 


[1869. 


This  cut  represents  our  Engine,  as  especially 
adapted  to  Thrashing  and  other  out-door  work. 
We  also  'build  them  on  legs,  so  arranged  that  they 
can  he  used  whenever  a  power  is  required.  Eor 
Circulars  and  other  information,  address 

A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 
Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  happy  to  he  able  to  present  the  following 
letter  received  from  the  Editors  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  Their  general  rules  forbid  their 
giving  space  in  their  reading  columns  for  individ¬ 
ual  commendations,  such  as  they  cheerfully  accord¬ 
ed  in  the  letter  addressed  to  our  Arm  in  response  to 
our  request  for  their  personal  opinion  of  our  engine: 

New  Youk,  January,  1SG9. 
A.  N.  Wood  &  Co.,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  -Having  been  for  several  years 
familiar  with  your  Farm  Engines,  and  knowing 
them  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  ordinary  Farm 
purposes,  on  account  of  their  safety,  as  regards 
danger  from  fire  and  from  explosion,  portability, 
compactness,  power,  handiness,  durability,  and 
non-liability  to  get  out  of  order,  with  ordinary  care, 
we  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to 
our  friends. 

The  economy  and  convenience  of  untiring  steam- 
power  over  that  of  the  delicate  and  sensitive  horse 
is  every  year  becoming  better  understood  by  our  wide-awake  farmers.  The  advantage  is  probably  better  seen  in  thrashing 
than  in  any  other  farm  labor,  but  for  sawing  either  lumber  or  fire-wood,  shelling  and  grinding  corn,  cutting  cornstalks  and 
hay,  pulping  roots,  and  for  other  purposes,  steam  ought  to  take  the  place  of  horse-power  on  all  large  farms,  and  with  those 
who  study  true  economy  it  is  rapidly  doing  so. 

Not  the  least  inducement  to  introduce  steam-power  is  that  the  form  of  boiler  which  you  employ  Is  so  well  adapted  to 
generate  steam  at  low  cost,  for  cooking  the  feed  of  pigs  and  cattle,  kiln-drying  fruits,  corn,  etc. 

We  are,  Respectfully  yours.  Editors  or  American  Agriculturist. 


li\OX*4  SEEDS. 


SEE©  CATALOGUES. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  Annual  Priced  List  of  Vegetable  Garden 
Seeds,  it-c.,  is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Also  ready,  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  novelties  for  1SG9. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

No.  S7G  Broadway,  New  York. 

Besirable  locations  near  New  York,  and  very 
accessible,  offered  to  manufacturers  on  easy  terms.  Be¬ 
fore  vou  decide  on  location  it  may  be  for  your  interest  to 
state  the  kind  of  business  you  propose  to  pursue,  and  address 
M.  E.  MEAD,  Darien  Depot,  Conn. 

StSiodlodeitcSroaBs. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  this  best  of  all  Flowering  Shrubs 
>.t  low  rates.  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


DOTY’S 

CLOTHES  WASHER 


AND  THE 


pay  for  themselves  twice  a  year  by  saving  clothes,  beside 
saving  nearly  half  the  time  and  labor  of  washing. 

Recommended  as  “best,”  by  America'n  Agriculturist. 
(See  Premium  List,  and  back  numbers.) 

>  These  standard  machines  are  now  so  well  known  that  other 
recommendations  are  deemed  unnecessary.  Every  machine 
warranted.  Sold  by  dealers  generally. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  General  Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York. 


CO.  D. —  READER,  if  you  want  to  buy  a 
O  WALTHAM  WATCH,  in  solid  Gold  and  Silver  cases 
only,  procure  circular  (sent  free)  of  M.  E.  CHAPMAN  & 
CO..  No.  17  Liberty-st„  New  York.  They  sell  the  genuine 
cheaper  than  any  other  dealers. 


Improve  the  Long  Winter  Evenings 

BY  READING  THE 

GOOD  BOOKS, 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

©KAftiaE  JUDD  & 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

See  Advertisement  Pages. 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY  .—See  cover,  last  page. 


We  offer  our  new  crop  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
for  the  season  of  1809.  Our  seeds,  so  long  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  are  justly  esteemed 
wherever  tried. 

The  following  catalogues  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 
B®“Wliolcsale  Price  hist. positively  for  the  tradeonly. 
C3f~BIarltct  Gardener’s  List,  for  Gardeners  only. 
jyDrscriptive  Catalogue  and  Hand  Book  of 
Seeds,  Seed  novelties  and  seed  potatoes,  containing  direc¬ 
tions  for  planting,  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  after  manage¬ 
ment,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  Gardeners,  Amateurs, 
and  all  others  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  gardening  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  seeds  is  necessary. 

SEEDS  BY  MAI1L. 

Our  arrangements  for  mailing  seeds  are  thorough  and 
complete,  and  insure  our  retail  customers  a  much  cheaper 
and  more  prompt  delivery  of  their  stock  than  when  sent  by 
express. 

For  seeds  by  mail,  and  seed  eolleetions  by  mall,  suited  to 
tlie  requirements  of  families,  see  retail  price  list  accompany¬ 
ing  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

KNOX’S  HORTICULTURAL  HOUSE. 

ALL  ARTICLES  REQUIRED  IN 

FARM,  GARDEN  OR  GREEN-HOUSE. 

All  Tools  and  Implements  of  American  and  English  manu¬ 
facture. 

W.  W.  KNOX, 

Successor  to  J.  KNOX, 

137  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Grape  Vines  at  five  Cents. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer 

Concord  and  Ives  Grapes,  two  years  old,  at  the 
unprecedentedly  low  price  of  $50  per  1,000,  having  sold  the 
land  on  which  they  are  growing. 

Their  other  stock  will  be  advertised  in  the  March  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


The  Alton  Large  Nutmeg  Melon 

“  Uncqualed  as  a  Shipping  Variety,” 

While  its  delicious  flavor  and  long  bearing  season  render 
it  worthy  a  place  in  every  garden.  Form,  round,  regularly 
ribbed ;  size,  G  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  netted ;  green  flesh, 
thick,  melting,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed. 

“  In  12  years’  business  I  have  never  seen  so  good  a  shipping 
variety;  they  are  the  best  ever  sent  to  this  town.  II.  If. 
Maesh,  Chicago,  Ill.” 

Price,  per  lb.,  $3.50 ;  per  oz„  30  cts.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  BARLER  &  CONDON,  Upper  Alton,  Ill. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

For  a  few  months  past  we  have  advertised  the  above 
Watches  at  extremely  low  prices,  and  the  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  Our  plan  has  been  to  sell  the  genuine 
WALTHAM  WATCH,  in  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Cases  only, 
and  at  a  very  small  profit;  giving  the  purchaser  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examination  and  comparison,  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  the  Watch  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  it 
can  be  exchanged  or  the  money  refunded. 

These  Watches  are,  without  exception,  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  fine  mechanism  overproduced  in  any  country. 
Each  and  every  part  is  made  by  machinery  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  elaborate  construction. 

Compared  with  foreign  watches  they  possess  many  advan¬ 
tages,  excelling  not  only  in  principle  and  finish,  hut  still 
more  in  their  reliability  as  time-keepers.  As  ail  indication 
of  the  prices  we  submit  the  following : 

Silver  Hunting  Watches,  -  -  $18.00 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  haratcase,  80.00 
Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies’  size,  70.00 

We  often  receive  orders  direct  from  our  advertisement, 
but  prefer  that  every  one  should  send  first  for  our  descrip¬ 
tive  price  list,  which  explains  all  the  different  kinds,  tells 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  cases,  and  gives  prices  of  each. 
This  we  will  forward  to  any  one  on  application,  and  it  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  making  a  selection. 

Every  Watch  is  warranted  by  special  certificate  from 
the  American  Watch  Co. 

We  send  them  by  express  to  any  address,  allow  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the  Watch  before 
paying,  and  if  afterwards  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  it 
can  be  exchanged  or  the  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Please  state  that  you  sawthis  in  the  Agriculturist. 

Address,  in  full,  HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  619  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


HITCHCOCK’S  HALF-DIKE  MUSIC. 

Believing  that  whatever  tends  to  amuse  and  instruct,  to 
cultivate  and  develop  the  mind,  or  to  elevate  the  character 
and  diversity  the  nature  of  Home  enjoyments,  is  ever  wel¬ 
come  to  the  American  Eeoplc— this  series  is  respectfully 
presented.  Our  object  is  to  enable  all  classes— rich  and  poor 
—who  have  a  desire  for  Music,  to  become  possessed  of  all 
tlie  popular  productions  of  the  day,  without  incurring  an 
almost  prohibitory  expense. 

The  price  of  each  Number  will  bo  Five  Cents.  The 
following  are 

NOW  READY  : 

No.  1.  Captain  Jinks.  Maclagan. 

“  2.  Won’t  you  Tell  me  Why,  Robin?  Claeibel. 

“  3.  We’d  Better  Bide  a  Wee.  Claeibel. 

“  4.  Blue  Eyes.  Molloy. 

“  5.  Not  for  Joseph.  Lloyd. 

“  G.  Good  Bye,  Sweetheart,  Good  Bye.  Hatton. 

“  1.  I  really  don’t  think  I  shall  Marry.  Claeibel. 

“  8.  Praise  of  Tears.  “FlowTets  Bloom¬ 

ing,  Winds  Perfuming.”  F.  Schubert. 

“  9.  Champagne  Charlie.  Lee. 

“  10.  Skating  Rink  Polka.  Wiener. 

“  11.  Genevieve  Waltz.  “ 

“  12.  Come  hither  1113'  Baby,  my  Darling.  “ 

“  13.  Tlie  Danish  Boy's  Whistle.  Graff. 

“14.  Little  Maggie  May.  Blampiiin. 

“  15.  Maggie’s  Secret.  Claeibel. 

“  16.  His  Love  Shines  over  all.  Sacred  Song.  Foebes. 

“  17.  The  Old  Cottage  Clock.  Molloy. 

“  18.  Silver  Chimes.  .  Claeibel. 

“  19.  The  Rose  of  Erin.  Benedict. 

“  20.  Arm-in-Arm.  Polka  Mazurka.  Steauss. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Tlie  above  can  be  obtained  at 
tlie  Music,  Book,  and  Periodical  Stores,  or  by  enclosing  the 
price,  5  cents  each,  to  the  Publisher.  Oilier  choice  se¬ 
lections  will  rapidly  follow.  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  98  Spring  Street,  New  York,  (Under  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel).  AGENTS  WANTED. 


ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Louise  M.  Alcott, 

Merry’s  Museum  is  finely  illustrated,  and  the  storiesnnd  in¬ 
structive  articles  have  a  healthy,  natural  tone  about  them, 
very  refreshing  in  comparison  with  some  of  (he  juvenile 
literature  of  the  day.  [American  Churchman]  Chicago. 

Now  is  (be  Time  to  Subscribe. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Ai.cott,  the  Editor,  is  one  of  tlie  most 
charming  and  brilliant  writers  for  boys  and  girls  tliat  our 
country  lias  hitherto  produced.  She  will  contribute  at  least 
one  story  to  every  number  during  tlie  year.  Ollier  contri¬ 
butions  are  engaged  from  some  of  the  most  popular  writers 
for  youth. 

TERMS :  SI. 50  a  year  in  advance.  Liberal  terms  for  Clubs. 

ra-Send  two  stamps l'or  specimen  number,  with  Premium 
List.  Agents  wanted.  HORACE  15.  FULLER.  Publisher, 

14  Bromlield  St.,  Boston. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


FOR  THE 
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“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AMJ  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”-W«mington. 
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oran ctE  JUDD  &  co.,  )  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842,  (  $1.50  per  annum,  in  advance, 

publishers  AND  PROPRIETORS.  !-  •<  SINGLE  NUMBER,  15  CENTS. 

Office,  245  BEOABWAY.  )  Published  also  in  German  at  $1.50  a  Year.  (  4€opiesfoi  $5  ;  10  for  $12 ; 20  or  more,  $leacb. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  January,  I860,  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New- York. 
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■AFTER  A  Painting  BY  VERLAT. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


There  are  several  yrays  in  which  deer 
are  killed.  Some  are  simple  butchery,  and 
where  deer  are  plenty  may  be  practiced  by  hon¬ 
orable  men  for  the  sake  of  food ;  but  no  true 
sportsman  ever  kills  wantonly  or  for  the  mere 
sake  of  killing.  Men  may  get  venison  when 
the  animal  lias  no  chance  for  its  life,  or  next  to 
none,  and  when  they  display  no  more  skill  than 
if  they  shot  calves  in  a  barn-yard;  hut  they  have 
no  sport. '  The  pleasure  in  hunting  lies  not  in 
killing,  hut  in  the  exercise  of  the  art,  the  care, 
the  precaution,  a  quick  wit,  a  steady  eye,  and  a 
close  aim,  while  the  result  of  a  shot  may  lie 


painful  to  a  sensitive  man,  as  he  sees  the  stricken 
victim  sobbing  out  the  last  gasps  of  its  wild  life. 

In  deer-stalking  or  still-hunting  the  sports¬ 
man  prefers  a  rifle  throwing  a  heavy  ball,  lor  a 
deer  shot  even  through  the  heart,  with  a  light 
hall,  will  often  run  many  rods,  and  perhaps  get 
away  or  hide  itself,  only  to  die  a  lingering  death. 
The  shock  produced  by  a  large  ball  usually 
gives  the  hunter  time  to  reload  and  come  up 
before  the  animal  revives.  Still-hunting  is  not 
lying  in  wait  at  a  spring  or  salt-lick  where  deer 
are  known  to  come  daily,  which  approaches  the 
barn-yard  style  of  sportsmanship.  Silently  fol¬ 


lowing  up  the  trail  in  the  dew  or  light  snow,  and 
attacking  the  deer  on  its  own  feeding  grounds, 
the  hunter  keeps  himself  to  the  leeward,  for 
hearing  and  scent  are  very  acute  in  the  deer, 
approaches  with  extreme  caution,  and  is  usually 
obliged  to  fire  at  long  range.  The  application 
of  the  title  given  by  the  distinguished  artist, 
is  almost  as  inappropriate  to  the  fallen  buck  as  to 
the  lucky  hunter,  whose  appetite  is  no  doubt 
sharpened  to  appreciate  a  juicy  steak  for  his 
late  supper  ;  but  the  bullet  brings  “  adversity” 
indeed  to  the  forlorn  young  doe,  left  alone, 
perhaps,  even  before  the  end  of  the  honeymoon. 
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If  we  ask  our  readers  this  first  of  February  a  few 
questions  which,  though  perhaps  none  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  yet  interest  us  much,  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  an  impertinence.  Are  you  going  to  try 
peas  this  year?  or  shall  you  sow  oats  or  barley,  as 
usual?  Have  you  bought  your  seed-wheat  ?  or  do 
you  raise  your  own  seed  ?  If  not,  why  don't  you 
raise  it  ?  It  is  worth  more  than  the  market  price, 
as  you  will  find  if  you  have  to  buy.  Why  is  it  that 
your  land  is  so  weedy  that  you  have  to  buy  all  your 
seed  ?  You  might  have  a  good  deal  of  clover-seed, 
which  it  is  easy  to  get  .tolerably  cleau.  Why  don’t 
you  plan  to  save  enough  for  your  own  use  ?  Clover 
is  the  cheapest  manure  you  can  use.  Did  you  ever 
plow  under  a  crop  ?  Are  you  going  to  buy  a  mower 
and  reaper  this  year  ?  or  will  you  hire,  as  you  did 
last?  You  probably  pay,  if  you  hire,  ten  per  cent 
interest  on  two  or  three  machines.  Is  it  uot  so  ? 
How  about  horse-rakes?  Don’t  you  know  that  it 
takes  the  best  man  to  work  the  old  revolver,  and  a 
smart  boy  cau  work  many  of  the  new  ones  perfectly 
well?  You  never  put  iu  any  grain  with  a  drill; 
why  not?  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a  great 
saving, — taking  less  seed,  making  the  crop  ripen 
evener,  giving  you  better  straw  and  a  surer  and 
larger  crop  ?  What  plans  have  you  made  for  the 
spring  and  summer  ?  How  many  hands  will  you 
employ  ?  What  permanent  improvements  are  you 
going  to  make  ?  Do  you  know  any  man  who 
would  take  your  farm  and  make  more  money  on  it 
than  you,  without  taxing  the  land  more  than  you 
do,  if  so  much  ?  If  so,  how  do  you  think  he  would 
do  it  ?  Will  it  not  pay  you  to  do  the  same  ? 

February  is  just  the  month  to  discuss  a  great 
many  such  questions,  and  some  of  them  will  keep 
until  warm  weather.  But  while  they  are  mooted, 
the  work  must  go  on  just  the  same. 


Mints  about  Work. 

Over  a  good  part  of  the  Union,  it  is  neither  win¬ 
ter  nor  spring;  the  frost  may  be  out  of  the  ground 
so  that  we  can  begin  setting  fences  and  doing  some 
kinds  of  spring  work,  and  it  may  come  on  and 
freeze  again,  and  a  second  edition  of  winter  iu  all 
its  severity  be  upon  us. 

Winter  Work. — Make  the  best  use  of  the  snow  to 
haul  home  the  timber,  fencing  stuff,  and  boards, 
from  the  saw-mill  or  from  the  wood  lot.  Employ 
every  hour  of  daylight,  when  other  important  work 
is  not  pressing,  in  cutting 

Fire-wood,  and  thus  making  provision  against  a 
more  hurried  season,  when  every  hour  will  be 
worth  two  or  three  hours  of  this  time  of  the  year. 
There  is  nothing  that  pleases  the  good  wife  better 
than  a  nice  lot  of  clean,  dry  chips  and  light  stuff, 
to  make  a  quick  blaze  ;  and  if  she  or  her  maid  has 
to  run  to  the  wood-pile,  tear  off  splinters,  pick  up 
damp  chips,  and  so  spend  five  minutes  out  of  the 
kitchen  just  at  the  critical  time  when  the  dinner 
needs  attention,  the  farmer  must  not  complain  if 
the  potatoes  burn  in  the  pot,  and  things  go  wrong. 

Ice,  nice  ice,  will  keep  splendidly  on  a  floor  of 
rails,  under  a  heap  of  straw.  Lay  a  floor  of  slabs 
on  three  old  rails  as  sleepers,  the  floor  being  12x12 
feet  square;  cover  it  a  foot  thick  with  straw;  lay 
up  a  square  pile  of  ice  eight  or  ten  foot  high,  of 
solid  square  pieces,  having  the  spaces  between  the 
cakes  well  chinked  in  with  pounded  ice  ;  set  posts, 
as  for  a  high  fence,  two  feet  outside,  all  around; 
board  up  with  close-fitting  16-feet  inch 
or  iuch-and-a-quartcr  boards,  and  stuff  the 
whole,  outside  the  ice,  with  straw;  put  on 
a  single-pitch  roof  of  boards,  inclined  to 
the  north,  and  fill  the  whole  interior  above 
the  ice  with  straw.  The  ice  will  keep  well, 
and  should  be  used  from  the  top  only.  It  is  well, 
before  piling  up  the  ice,  to  set  two  light  posts,  two 
feet  from  each  corner,  against  which  the  ice  may 
rest,  60  that  the  corners  of  the  pile  will  remain  firm. 

Laborers. — Look  out  early  for  good  farm  hands. 
The  best  men  arc  the  first  to  make  engagements ; 


common  hands  may  be  picked  up  more  easily.  On 
every  large  farm  the  farmer  should  have  a  mm  he 
can  make  a  foreman,  to  allow  himself  a  little  free, 
dom  from  the  constant  attention  to  minor  details. 
Such  a  man  may  often  be  obtained  for  five  dollars  a 
month  more  than  a  mere  clodhopper,  who  can  only 
be  trusted  to  work  under  the  eye  of  a  “  boss.” 
With  a  good,  active,  intelligent  German,  who  lias 
been  in  this  country  a  few  years,  one  can  employ, 
at  low  wages,  a  class  of  his  countrymen  which 
would  otherwise  only  be  a  nuisance  on  the  farm. 

Manure. — The  time  for  economizing  in  the  use  of 
bedding  is  late  in  the  season,  if  ever.  Early  in  the 
winter,  use  as  much  as  you  can  in  order  to  increase 
the  manure  pile.  This  month  often  offers  a  first- 
rate  opportunity  to  work  over  all  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  manure  in  the  yards  and  cellars,  to  throw 
them  in  compact  heaps,  well  laid  up,  mingling 
with  them  as  much  muck  and  litter  as  can  be  spared 
from  the  stores  of  bedding  for  use  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  all  the  uneaten  cornstalks,  which  are  too 
apt,  at  this  time  in  the  winter,  to  disfigure  the 
yards.  Composts  may  be  greatly  enriched  and  their 
fermentation  quickened  by  a  mixture  of  hog  aud 
hen  manure;  hut  it  is  important  that  these  should 
he  pretty  thoroughly  disseminated  through  the 
whole  mass  in  order  to  give  it  uniformity. 

Flows  and  Harrows. — Farmers  living  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  mechanics  should  have,  not  only 
good  plows,  but  plenty  of  duplicate  parts,  that  they 
can  themselves  attach  in  ease  of  breakage ;  sev¬ 
eral  new  shares,  at  least  one  new  beam  for  each 
breaking-up  plow,  and  several  plow  handles  that 
may  be  adapted  to  the  plows  most  used.  Have 
wood  ready  to  mend  harrows,  if  they  arc  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  any  trying  work  among  stumps  or  on 
rough,  rooty  ground.  Give  a  coat  of  paint  to  all 
tools  of  this  class,  being  particular  to  work  it  well 
into  the  joints,  and  it  Is  well  to  give  these  spots 
several  coats,  so  that  water  cannot  get  iu.  Paint 
tools  only  when  thoroughly  dry. 

Wagons. — When  the  sleighing  is  good,  don’t  tar¬ 
get  to  put  the  wagons  in  good  order. 

Good  Hoads,  whether  good  for  wheels  or  run¬ 
ners,  should  be  made  use  of,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  need  to  deliver  sold  goods  when  the  roads  are 
breaking  up  in  the  spring,  nor  to  do  heavy  team¬ 
ing,  like  hauling  home  lumber,  coal,  and  provisions. 
What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  we  had  in  this 
country  such  grand  highways  as  connect  almost 
every  farming  community  in  Europe  with  the  mar¬ 
ket  town,  aud  market  towns  with  one  another  all 
over  the  country  !  On  these  roads  a  pair  of  horses 
will  trundle  off,  at  a  trot,  on  level  ground,  four 
tons  on  a  wagon  that  weighs  a  ton.  The  roads 
are,  the  year  round,  equal  to  ours  in  midwinter. 

Working  Cattle — Save  the  strength  of  the  ox  for 
the  plow  and  for  the  heavy  work;  feed  him  a  little 
grain;  keep  him  in  first-rate  working  order,  and 
give  just  work  enough  to  prevent  his  neck  get¬ 
ting  soft ;  then  when  the  time  for  hard  labor  ar¬ 
rives,  give  good  feed  and  all  the  work  he  can  do. 
Work  the  Bulls!  They  are  healthier  for  it;  they 
are  easier  and  safer  to  handle  ;  they  are  surer  and 
better  stock-getters;  they  are  more  intelligent 
than  oxen,  and  easier  taught,  if  they  do  not  learn 
that  dangerous  lesson,  that  they  need  not  mind 
unless  it  suits  their  own  convenience. 

Cows. — Feed  dry  cows  well ;  give  them  a  daily  feed 
of  meal  of  some  kind,  corn-meal  and  whent-bfan, 
or  corn-meal  and  oil-cake,  or  some  other  milk-pro¬ 
ducing  or  fattening  diet.  You  will  get  it  all  back 
when  you  begin  to  milk.  Keep  neat  stock  of  all 
kinds  sheltered  and  warm.  Do  not  expose  them  to 
the  spring  storms,  which  are  more  trying  than 
those  of  the  autumn  and  early  winter. 

W  ttng  Cattle  should  never  stop  growing  until 
tbnY  come  to  full  maturity.  They  will  surely  stop, 
ana  ’henceforth  have  that  stunted,  weakly  look  so 
common  among  “  scrubs,”  unless  they  are  shel¬ 
tered  and  so  well  fed  that  they  do  not  lose  flesh. 

Horses  and  Colts. — The  same  remarks  arc  applica¬ 
ble  to  these  animals  as  to  neat  stock,  except  that 
the  horse  will  thrive  under  much  severer  exposure 
than  cattle,  if  he  has  enough  to  eat  and  a  shed  to 
go  under.  It  is,  however,  the  worst  policy  to  put 
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the  toughness  of  any  animal  to  severe  tests.  Horses 
must  he  fed  up  for  the  hard  work  of  spring. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  colds  are  not  caught 
from  exposure  during  sleighing  excursions,  or 
after  other  sweating  work;  the)’  are  very  apt  to 
run  into  confirmed  coughs  and  the  heaves,  espe¬ 
cially  at  this  season.  Blanket  only  and  always 
when  warm,  rub  otf  dry,  withhold  food  and  drink, 
and  litter  freely.  A  horse-stable  should  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  interior  draughts. 

Sheep.— Have  an  eye  to  evidences  of  parasites, 
and  apply  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  soap, 
thrown  into  the  parted  wool,  on  the  parts  most  af¬ 
fected,  from  a  bottle  having  a  quill  through  the  cork. 

Salting  Stock  of  all  kinds  must  not  be  neglected  ; 
irregularity  is  nearly  as  bad  as  entire  neglect. 

Poultry  require  close  attention,  especially  if 
they  are  laying  freely.  Hens  that  are  repeatedly 
checked  in  their  laying  by  exposure  to  cold  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  become  diseased.  If  hens  are  sitting,  they 
must  be  well  protected,  and  must  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with,  lest  they  remain  in  cold  weather  too 
long  off  their  nests,  and  the  eggs  get  chilled.  We 
know  of  no  better  feed  for  laying  hens  or  young 
chicks,  than  good  wheat  screenings. 

Spring  Work. — As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  weather  is  favorable, 

Re-set  Fences ,  and  renew  rails  and  posts,  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  failing.  Staking  and  binding  with 
withes  answers  a  tolerable  purpose,  but  is  a  very 
bad-looking  way  of  mending  a  fence. 

Repair  the  Roads  by  filling  soft  spots  with  stones, 
and  covering  them With  good,  sharp  gravel,  leaving 
the  cart-paths  and  farm  roads  rouuded  up,  free 
from  water,  and  as  even  as  you  can  with  the  time 
and  labor  you  have  to  put  upon  them. 

Ditching  and  Draining  may  be  at  once  undertaken, 
and  pushed  at  odd  times,  when  the  ground  is  too 
wet  to  plow. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

In  arranging  plans  for  spring  work,  do  not  lay  out 
more  than  can  be  done  thoroughly.  Amateurs 
especially  are  apt  to  grasp  at  too  much  and  take  up 
a  heavier  load  than  they  can  carry.  Laying  out 
and  planting  are  not  all,  but  only  the  beginning ; 
the  labor  and  cost  of  cultivation  and  maintenance 
are  to  be  taken  into  (he  account.  “  Walks  and 
Talks”  discusses  the  size  of  farms,  and  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  garden,  whether  it  be  one  for  orna¬ 
ment  or  for  use.  Orders  for  trees  and  seeds  sent 
the  present  month  are  more  likely  to  be  satisfacto¬ 
rily  filled  than  if  delayed  until  planting  time. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Plant  Trees  in  those  States  where  the  season  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  it.  At  the  North 
it  is  much  better  to  wait  until  spring  is  well 
opened.  Young,  recently  planted  trees  are  often 
much  injured  by  exposure  to  cold,  dry  winds,  as 
they  are  unable  to  take  up  moisture  to  supply  the 
waste  by  evaporation. 

Grafting,  for  the  same  reason,  should  not  be  done 
too  early.  If  the  cions  are  put  in  just  as  the  tree 
Is  starting  into  growth  the  chances  of  success  are 
much  greater. 

Nursery  Trees,  if  frozen  in  transportation,  as  they 
are  apt  to  be,  are  not  likely  to  bo  injured  if  allowed 
to  thaw  very  gradually.  Cover  the  package  with 
hay  or  straw,  that  the  thawing  may  go  on  slowly. 

Injured  Trees  are  to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the 
trouble  is  discovered.  If  any  limbs  have  been 
broken  by  storms,  secure  a  smooth  wound,  as  di¬ 
rected  in  the  article  on  pruning  on  page  57. 

Girdling  by  rabbits  and  mice  may  now  be  discov¬ 
ered.  Most  trees  injured  in  this  way  may  be  saved 
by  proper  care.  Draw  up  a  mound  of  earth  to 
completely  cover  the  wound,  or  if  the  place  be  too 
high  for  this,  bind  on  a  generous  plaster  of  clayey 
loam  ;  if  this  be  mixed  with  cow-dung  it  will  re¬ 
tain  its  moisture  better.  If  the  injury  is  very  se¬ 
vere,  grafts  must  be  inserted  to  establish  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  bark  below  the  wound  and  that 
above  it.  Cut  incisions  with  a  chisel  downwards, 


below  the  wound,  and  upwards,  above  it ;  then  take 
twigs  of  the  same  kind  of  tree  of  the  proper  length, 
sharpen  them  to  a  wedge  at  each  end,  and  insert 
the  ends  in  the  incisions ;  put  grafting  wax  over 
the  insertions,  as  in  ordinary  grafting. 

Cions. — Cut,  if  not  already  done,  and  preserved, 
as  mentioned  last  month  on  page  8. 

Pruning  has  sufficient  said  upon  it  in  a  special 
article  on  page  57.  We  omitted  to  mention  there 
that  thick  white-lead  paint  is  found  to  answer  ex¬ 
cellently  as  a  covering  for  the  wounds  made  in 
pruning.  It  may  be  colored  with  lamp-black,  to 
make  it  less  conspicuous,  or  it  may  be  made 
more  like  the  color  of  the  tree  by  using  amber. 

Washing  with  some  alkaline  wash  is  of  great 
benefit  to  trees,  as  it  removes  parasitic  growths, 
loosens  old  bark  scales,  and  dislodges  insects. 
Home-made  soft  soap,  thinned  with  water,  and  put 
on  with  a  brush,  is  one  of  the  best  applications,  or 
a  moderately  strong  lye  of  potash  or  soda-ash  may 
be  used.  The  effect  is  more  satisfactory  if  the 
wash  is  used  during  a  damp  spell. 

Insects. — Remove  all  eggs  of  the  tent-caterpillar 
before  they  hatch.  Canker-worms,  or  rather  the 
insects  of  which  they  are  the  larva,  come  out  of 
the  ground  as  soon  as  it  thaws.  The  females  are 
wingless,  and  must  crawl  up  the  trees,  and  upon 
this  fact  all  the  preventives  depend.  We  have 
given  some  of  these.  Whatever  places  an  impassa¬ 
ble  barrier  to  the  ascent  of  the  insect,  without 
injury  to  the  tree,  will  answer.  See  several  articles 
upon  the  canker-worm  in  last  volume. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Do  all  preparatory  work  that  the  weather  will 
allow ;  see  under  Orchard  for  sundry  hints. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  as  they  start 
very  early  ;  the  shoots  will  be  much  broken  in 
handling  them  if  delayed  until  they  have  pushed. 

Dwarf  Trees — and  none  others  should  be  in  the 
fruit  garden — may  have  the  general  care  given  to 
trees  in  the  orchard ;  being  small,  they  are  more 
accessible,  and  it  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  them. 

Strawberries. — Some  good  cultivators  prefer  to  set 
them  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
while  others  prefer  to  wait  until  later. 

Grape-vines  which  were  neglected  may  be 
pruned  in  mild  weather.  Cuttings  made  from 
wood  that  has  been  exposed  all  winter  do  not  usu¬ 
ally  succeed  so  well  as  from  that  cut  in  the  fall  and 
properly  cared  for  during  the  winter. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

The  main  consideration  just  now  is  manure, 
which  will  soon  be  needed,  not  only  for  enriching 
the  land  but  for  hot-beds.  In  our  brief  space  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  the  family  garden ;  those 
who  propose  growing  vegetables  for  market  should 
have  Mr.  Henderson’s  “Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Manure. — The  heaps  should  not  be  so  small  as  to 
freeze,  and  when  the  heat  increases  so  as  to  cause 
an  issue  of  steam  from  the  heap  it  should  be  forked 
over,  and  watered,  if  dry  enough  to  need  it. 

Cold  Frames  arc  treated  of  on  page  59. 

1 lot-beds  are  best  left  until  next  month,  unless  in 
the  Southern  States,  when  they  may  be  started, 
and  Egg  Plant,  Tomato,  etc.,  sown  in  them. 

Straw  Mats  are  almost  indispensable  when  glass 
is  used  over  liot-beds  or  cold  frames,  and  come  in 
play  in  various  ways,  in  protecting  plants  from 
the  effects  of  frost  and  sun.  Brief  directions 
for  making  them  were  given  last  mouth. 

Brush  and  Poles. — Whatever  supports  of  these 
kinds  will  be  needed  should  be  gathered  before  the 
leaves  start,  and  made  ready  for  use.  When  mate¬ 
rial  is  scarce  it  will  pay  to  char  the  ends  of  the 
poles ;  treated  in  this  way,  and  housed  as  soon  as 
out  of  use,  poles  will  last  several  year*. 

Peas. — If  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  to  allow  of 
planting,  a  row  may  bo  risked  in  a  sheltered  place ; 
keep  the  ground  warm  by  laying  boards  over  the 
row  at  night.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  may 
be  protected  by  placing  the  boards  upon  bricks  or 
other  supports.  This,  of  course,  will  only  pay 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  a  little  earlier  Hian  others. 

Potatoes  may  be  forwarded  by  a  similar  treatment. 


Plant  some  early  sort  as  soon  as  the  frost  will  al¬ 
low,  and  have  some  litter  at  hand  to  draw  over 
them  when  there  are  frosty  nights. 

Parsnips,  Salsify  and  Horseradish. — Dig  for  use 
or  for  market  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  thawed. 

Rhubarb. — Those  who  have  a  green-house  can 
readily  force  a  few  plants  by  taking  up  the  roots 
during  a  thaw,  and  setting  them  in  boxes  of  earth 
under  the  stage  of  a  green-hoarse.  The  same  tiling 
can  be  done  by  placing  the  roots  in  a  barrel  in  a  warm 
room ;  or  cover  a  few  roots  with  boxes  or  ban  els, 
and  place  over  them  a  heap  of  fermenting  manure. 

Seeds. — Order  long  before  they  are  wanted  for 
sowing,  as  tiic  supply  will  be  better,  and  there  is 
time  for  testing  the  vitality  of  doubtful  ones, 
as  directed  in  last  month’s  notes. 


Flower  Garden  »ml  Lawn, 

Last  month  we  advised  making  a  plan  for  all  im¬ 
provements,  and  it  cannot  be  delayed  much  lon¬ 
ger.  The  plan  given  on  page  60  will  afford  some  ex¬ 
cellent  hints  as  to  the  management  of  a  small 
place.  There  will  be  many  who,  with  a  small  piece 
of  ground,  would  prefer  to  have  more  in  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit  garden  than  is  there  given.  In 
the  border  and  beds  in  the  lawn,  plan  to  have  the 
planting  different  this  year  from  what  it  was  last. 

Cannas  are  among  the  most  pleasing  plants  for 
beds  upon  the  lawn,  and  we  fully  agree  with  what 
is  said  by  M.  Jean  Sisley  on  page  57.  Roots  are 
sold  by  the  florists,  or  the  plants  may  be  raised 
from  seed,  which  had  better  be  started  in  a  hot-bed. 

Deciduous  Trees. — Those  used  for  ornament 
should  have  the  same  care  in  giving  needed  prun¬ 
ing  and  manuring  as  those  grown  for  fruit.  Do 
not  prune  such  trees  out  of  their  natural  shape. 

Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  is  to  be  done  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  given  for  trees  in  the  orchard. 

Shrubs. — The  pruning  of  these  should  not  be 
done  indiscriminately.  An  observer  will  notice 
that  some  shrubs  have  their  flower-buds  ready 
formed ;  to  remove  these  by  shortening  the 
branches  would  destroy  the  bloom  for  the  coming 
season.  Others  produce  flowers  from  the  new 
wood  which  will  grow  next  spring ;  shrubs  like 
these  will  flower  more  strongly  if  well  cut  back. 

Pits  or  Cold  Frames. — The  increasing  heat  of  the 
sun  will  start  plants  in  these  into  growth  un¬ 
less  they  are  freely  aired.  They  need  to  be 
kept  quiet  until  the  season  is  more  advanced. 

Lawns. — Wherever  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
roll  the  grass,  and  dress  with  compost  or  bone- 
dust,  provided  it  was  not  manured  in  autumn. 

Repairs  to  wood-work  of  all  kinds,  and  painting, 
are  best  done  now.  Paint  trellises,  and  other  work 
needing  it,  using  drab  or  some  other  subdued 
color  in  preference  to  glaring  white  or  green.  Rus¬ 
tic  work  should  have  one  or  more  coats  of  oil. 


Green-lionse  and  Window  Plants, 

Plants  coming  into  flower  need  more  water  and  a 
place  nearer  the  glass.  Prolong  the  bloom  by 
shading  from  the  hot  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Annuals  may  be  sown  in  the  green-house,  but  it 
is  a  month  too  early  where  it  is  done  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  In  either  case  boxes  are  better  than  pots. 

Bulbs  in  pots,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  shoe’ 1 
have  the  flower-stalk  cut  away  and  the  leaves  kept 
growing  until  they  naturally  decay.  Bulbs  grown 
in  glasses  of  water  are  not  worth  anything  after¬ 
wards  ;  those  forced  in  pots  will  do  to  turn  out 
into  the  garden  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out. 

Air  is  to  be  given  whenever  the  weather  will  allow. 

Dust— Mild  days  will  allow  window  plants  to  be 
taken  outside  for  a  thorough  showering ;  where 
this  cannot  be  done  with  safety  a  bath-tub  or  sink 
will  serve  a  good  turn.  Lay  the  plants  on  the  side, 
when  it  can  be  done  without  injury,  and  shower 
from  a  watering-pot  with  a  fine  rose;  in  this  way 
both  sides  of  the  leaves  will  be  washed. 

Propagating  of  bedding  plants  will  now  occupy 
attention.  The  secret  of  success  is  to  have  the 
temperature  of  the  house  lower  than  that  of 
the  cutting  bench.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  prop¬ 
agate  plants  to  any  extent  should  consult  Hender¬ 
son’s  new  .work,  called  Practical  Floriculture. 
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TWO  HARVESTS 


I N  WINTER. 

Nearly  all  the  Editors  and  Publishers,  and  many  Of  the 
clerks  and  employees  in  this  Office,  know  by  experience  a 
good  deal  about  the  hurry  and  drive  of  the  haying  and 
harvest  season  on  the  farm.  They  are  now  experiencing, 
as  never  before,  what  a  real  Winter  Harvest  in  the  city 
means — that  is,  on  the  plot  of  ground  at  245  Broadway. 
Take,  for  example,  ten  days  past :  The  Record  Book  shows 
that  in  these  ten  days  they  have  gathered,  assorted, 
bound  in  sheaves  (P.  O.  clubs),  and  arranged  the  names, 
post-office  address,  date  of  beginning  and  ending,  etc., 
of  23,480  different  subscribers!  This  is  over  three  a 
minute  for  twelve  hours  each  day,  or  two-and-a-half  a 
minute  for  sixteen  hours  a  day— about  the  time  all  have 
had  to  work.  One  day  the  mails  brought  in  3,365 
names,  or  nearly  five  a  minute  for  twelve  hours !  Other 
days  for  many  weeks  have  been  proportionately  brisk. 
Every  name  has  been  entered  on  the  day  of  its  arrival, 
and,  within  two  days  after,  copies  of  our  beautiful  January 
number  for  each  have  been  entrusted  to  our  good  “  Uncle 
Sam,"  properly  directed  for  delivery— all  over  the  country. 
....This  unprecedented  expansion  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Agriculturist  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  both  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Editors— in  a  triple  sense.  It  tells  them  their 
efforts  are  appreciated  by  their  friends,  viz.  the  whole 
people  of  America  and  beyond  (for  example :  100  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  a  club  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  72  in  a  club  from 
Hermuda,  and  large  lists  from  many  foreign  lands) ;  it 
supplies  funds,  and  confidence,  for  increased  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense  upon  the  paper  for  the  future  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  that  there  are  so  many  new  homes  where  the 
paper  will  carry  pleasure  and  instruction  during  all  this 
year.  We  firmly  believe  that  every  reader  will  be  directly 
or  indirectly  benefited  in  heart  and  mind,  and  we  hope 
in  the  end  pecuniarily  benefited.  So,  with  all  its  hurry 
and  work,  our  harvest  season  is  a  very  pleasant  one  in¬ 
deed,  aside  from  any  profit.  But  a  very  large  number  of 

our  .READERS  have 

a  rich  harvest  also.  The  splendid  Premiums  that  go  out 
daily  from  our  Office  cannot  fail  to  please  the  recipients. 
The  table  in  the  third  column  gives  the  names  of  the  good 
things  we  are  sending  out  as  presents  to  those  who  gather 
and  forward  lists  of  subscribers;  and  everything  there 
named  is  good  and  desirable.— Our  letter  files  give  many 
almost  wonderful  accounts  of  the  speedy  manner  in  which 
our  subscribers  have  secured  coveted  premiums.  Many 
And  the  people  all  ready  and  waiting  to  give  in  their 
names.  Probably  a  thousand  persons  have  taken  pre¬ 
miums,  worth,  on  an  average,  $13  each,  which  have  not 
costovcr  six  or  seven  hours’  time — giving  them  $2  an 
hour.  Others  have  even  made  $5  an  hour  in  canvassing. 
Others  have  done  poorly  at  first,  but,  by  perseverance, 
have  come  out  splendidly  in  the  end.  One  lady  has  alone 
earned  over  $2,000  since  the  middle  of  September.  Others 
have  made  large  sums,  and  arc  adding  daily. . .  .But  aside 
from  the  many  cases  of  large  success,  there  is  abundant 


OPPORTUNITY 

for  smaller  clubs,  bringing  premiums  of  $10,  $20,  or  $50 
in  value.  The  book  and  other  premiums  range  even 
smaller.  Many  keep  the  matter  in  hand  from  day  to  day 
and  week  to  week,  adding  names  as  opportunity  occurs, 
without  devoting  any  time  specially'  to  the  business,  and 
thus  gradually  accumulate  names  enough  to  get  an  article 
of  considerable  value.  The  fact  is,  there  are  persons  enough 
at  every  post-office  who  need  this  journal,  who  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  it,  and  who  would  take  it  if  properly 
presented  to  them  and  its  value  and  usefulness  impressed 
upon  them.  We  desire  by  the  offer  of  these  fine  premiums  to 
have  this  done  by  some  one  ;  and  one  or  more  persons  at 
every  post-office  in  America,  and  many  beyond  our  shores , 
may  now  go  to  work  and  secure  a  very  desirable  premium 

IN  FEBRUARY 

by  a  very  little  effort.  It  is  the  reading  month  of  the  year. 
The  past  year’s  work  is  finished,  and  people  are  looking 
ahead,  laying  out  plans  for  the  next  active  season.  They 
want  every  help  possible.  A  single  hint  will  very  often 
lead  one’s  thoughts  into  a  channel  that  will  terminate  in 
success,  when  without  this  hint  his  mind  would  have  run 
in  au  entirely  different  direction.  Successful  labor  is 
only  the  carrying  out  of  well-conceived  plans  and  modes 
of  operations.  In  the  aggregate,  untold  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  secured  by  our  readers  alone,  simply  from 
hints  and  suggestions  they  have  derived  from  the  pages 
of  the  Agriculturist  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years. 
We  know  many  persons  can  themselves  readily  tell  what 
particular  hint  gave  their  minds  the  direction  they  took, 

FOR  A  YIRY 

great  number  have  written  us,  tracing  their  success  with 
a  crop,  or  in  a  business  enterprise,  to  some  idea  thrown 
out  in  these  pages.  The  more  any  man  reads  and  thinks 
— and  the  more  he  reads  the  more  lie  will  think— the 
more  will  his  head  help  his  hands  and  his  muscles.  So 
we  say  to  every  kind-hearted  person,  who  desires  the 
prosperity  of  his  neighbors,  get  them  all  to  reading, 
as  much  as  possible— not  trashy  novels  or  fictitious  sto¬ 
ries  that  merely  lull  the  mind,  or  instil  false  and  vision¬ 
ary  notions — hut  reading  matter  that  will  awaken  thought, 
that  will  stir  up  the  reasoning  faculties,  lead  to  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  afford  practical  information. .. .Such  reading 
matter  abounds  in  the  Agriculturist ,  and  NOW,  in  this 
montli  of  February,  is  a  good  time  to  do  something 
toward  getting  people  to  read.  To  stimulate  efforts  m 
this  direction,  we  ofler  good  articles  as  tokens  or  prizes. 
Many  are  getting  them,  and  they  are  thus  enjoying  A 

RICH  HARVEST, 

and  we  invito  YOU,  Reader,  to  go  into  the  field  and  gather 
a  sheaf.  There  is  abundant  room.  There  are  a  million 
families  yet  to  he  supplied  with  the  Agriculturist,  many 
of  them  residing  near  you,  and  we  give  plenty  of  time  to 
fill  up  lists  already  under  way,  and  to  start  and  fill  up  new 
premium  dubs.  Read  the  list  in  the  next  column ;  also 
the  Descriptive  List,  which  we  will  send  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  not  having  it  already.  Choose  the  article  most  de¬ 
sired,  and  a  few  odd  hours  will  secure  it.  Try  it— to-day. 


3—  Ayrshire  Bull, 

4—  Ayrshire  Bull. 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  cash  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1 .50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets,  sent  free.] 

TFable  of  Premiums  and  Terms,  v2 
For  Volume  28— (4869). 

Open  to  all— No  Competition.  fi]?; 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  _ 

1 —Short-horn  Bull,  “  Clansman," . $500  00 

S3— Short-horn.  Hull.  “ Malcolm " . $500  00 

Werner." . $250  00 

Duke  of  Hartford, '\.$m  00 

5 —  Ayrshire  Bull,  “  McKeown," . $200  00 

6—  Ayrshire  Bull,  "Malvern," . $200  00 

9— Ayrshire  Bull,  “  John  Brown," . $150  00 

lO— Ayrshire  Bull  Calf . $S0  00 

1  Z— Alderney  Bull,  “  WachuseU." . $:;00  00 

j3— Alderney  Bull,  “  Ascutney . $200  00 

j4— Alderney  Bull,  “  Ossipee . $200  00 

1  Alderney  Bull,  “  Alleghany . $200  00 

JV,— Cotswold  Bam . $200  00 

-il—CotsiDold  Bam . $200  00 

19—  Cntswold  Bam . $100  00 

•30  —Cotswold  Bice . $100  00 

21  —  Cotswold  Buie . $100  00 

23— La  Fleche  Fowls,  one  Pair . $40  00 

Zli—Houdan  Fowls,  one  Fair . $40  00 

24  —Crevecoeur  Fowls, one  Fair . $40  00 

Za— Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair . $25  00 

26—  Brahmas,  Light ,  one  Pair . $15  00 

27—  Brahmas,  Park,  one  Pair . $15  00 

ZS—Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams,  one  Pair#  15  00 

29 — Early  Bose  Potato,  ( Three  lb.  parcel).. $2  00 

30 — Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)..*  5  00 

31—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds)..  .$5  00 

3 Z— Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

33 — Set  of  Field  Croquet . $8  00 

34 —  Sewing  Machine  (Wheeler  &  Wilson) . . $55  00 

35—  Sewing  Machine  ( Grover  it  Baker) . $55  00 

30— Sewing  Machine  (Howe  Machine  Co.) .  .$00  00 

37 — Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $03  00 

‘AS— Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$80  00 

39—  Sewing  Machine  (Willcoxcb  Gibbs) . $55  00 

40—  Sawing  Machine  (Pinkie  ife  Lyon) . $60  00 

41—  Washing  Machine  ( Holy's ) . $14  00 

42—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best—  Universal) . $10  00 

43—  Tea  Set  (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

4-1—  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

45 — Ice  or  Water  Pilcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

46—  One  Posen  Tea  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $6  00 

4  7— One  Posen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $13  00 

48—  One  Dozen  Pining  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

49—  Tea  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)  $20  00 

50—  Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $24  00 

51 —  Carving  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) _  $5  00 

52—  Melodeon,  4-oc.lavet  G.  A. Prince  it  Co.  's)  $67  00 

5 3— Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

54—  Piano,  Splendid  'i-oct.CSIeinicayitSonsi^CnO  00 
55  —Colibri  Piano  (Barlow,  Poehler  it  Co., )$  150  00 

56— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $10  00 

57  —Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch.(Am.  Watch  Co)  $100  00 
5*4— Double  Bbl.  Gun  ( Cooper,  Harris  it  //..)$ 30  00 
59— Bep eating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Rifle  Co.;..$00  00 

60  —Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Jlros.) . $14  50 

G I—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $9  00 

C,  A— Case'  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

63  —Gold Pen,  Sit. Case,E,(  Warren&Spadone)  $4  50 
G4  —Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.  F,  (do.  do.),  $5  50 

G  5 — Barometer  <  Woodruff's  j Mercurial) _ $12  00 

C,n— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $18  00 

G7  —Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2 .  $125  00 

gI— Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Flow,  etc . $19  50 

69—  Collins  it  Co.'s  Oast  Cast-Steel  Flow _ $25  00 

70—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

7 1—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  it  Co.) . $14  00 

7 2—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

7  3— Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Pozen . $9  00 

74—  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) . $80  00 

7  5—  Worcester’s  Great  Illustrated  Pictionary%YZ  00 
7 (S—Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
7  7—  Any  Tiro  Back  Volumes  do. 

78 —  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

79—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

80  —A  ny  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  added  Voi.at  same  rate) 

81 —Twelve  Vols.  XVI  to  XXVII 


83— Any  Too  Back  Volumes 

do. 

84 —Any  Three  do. 

do. 

do. 

85 —Any  Four  do. 

do. 

do. 

8G —Any  Five  do. 

do. 

do. 

—(Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

87—  Twelve  Vols.  XVI  to  XX  VII 

88— A  880  Library  (Your  Choice). . 

89— .1  §15  Library 

do. 

90— A  830  Library 

do. 

91— A  §25  Library 

do. 

9.2— .4  $30  Library 

do. 

93 — A  *35  Library 

do. 

94— .1  §4  0  Library 

do. 

95  —A  *45  Library 

do. 

90— A  *50  Library 

do. 

97—  A  800  Library 

do. 

93— .1  $7  5  Library 

do. 

99— A  Sl(X)  Library 

do. 

1  .  .  $1  75 
sS  $3  50 
S  S  $5  25 
■ojf  $7  00 
a  S  $8  i5 
oft, 

_  $21  00 

.  $2  50 
^2  $5  00 

1  §  $7  50 

§j?$10  00 

^'$12  DO 

j  ^  $30  00 
^'^$10  00 
S-g$15  00 

2  s*  $20  00 
*.§.$35  00 
-Skj$30  00 
3?  $35  00 
Bc$!0  00 
®TS  $45  00 
eg  $50  00 

$60  00 
~  s-.$75  00 
^•“lOO  00 

100— A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 

191  —  Devon  Bull  “  Gen.  Lyoil  ” . $250  00 

102—  Devon  Bull  "Jack" . .  $150  00 

103  —Devon  Bull  “  Bloodgood" . $125  00 

105  —Devon  Bull  “  Cohasset " . $  50  00 

100— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $  10  00 


1250 

1250 

700 

650 

650 

650 

525 

325 

840 

650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

350 

350 

350 

150 

150 

150 

120 

75 

75 

7^ 

25 

37 

37 

97 

52 

240 

240 

270 

275 

320 

240 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

90 

45 

65 

65 

97 

116 

37 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

S50 

150 

270 

190 

55 

75 

85 

42 

65 

90 


150  450 
29!  97 

3S  120 
13!  37 


90  825 
19,  65 

20 
29 
38 

47 
54 

DS 
24 
SG 

48 
60 
71 


123 
58 
S3 
106 
125 
144 
162 
177 
193 
207 
237 
100  282 
123,  360 

250  700 
ISO  525 
150,  450 
CO  223 
24  SO 


Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-two  Premiums , 
Nos.  20,  30,  31,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  76  to 
1 OO  inclusive,  ivill  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  {at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  mam  factory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  spited. 

Kead  ami  carefully  NI«tc  iliac  fol¬ 
lowing;:  ( a )  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person  count  together,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (J)  Say  with  each  name 

or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it _ (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain¬ 

ed,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paperat 
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once.  Any  time,  from  one  to  three  months,  will  be  allowed 
to  fill  np  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  paid  ivhenever  you  call  for  it — (d)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts.... (e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  the  premiums. ...(/)  Specimen  Numbers, 
Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 

2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  ceuts _ (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

If  from  any  Cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre¬ 
mium  desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

A  Full  ©escrlptioji  of  the  Premiums  is 

given  on  an  extra  sheet ;  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  New  Premium  100,  see  page  32, 
last  month.  We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following : 

Wo. 43 — OoJlacgoi&VriJ3g-5siig-J?Ir8,cIlaIa!].e. 

. — A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments: 

Nos.  7®  to  81 — WolwtBM.es  ©4'  fllae 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  wo  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 
each  volume.  — —  They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the 
Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$40,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  10  to  27. 

Nos.  @3  to  S7 — ISomhbaY  Volmiaaes  of 
Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  76  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Wos.88t©  5>S>— <K©4>I>  LSBRAH8HES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  8S  to  99  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  on  page  73,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  10® — CSemevnl  SSooIc  FVomiLoiiBii.- 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  88  to  99, 
may  select  Books  from  list  on  page  73,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents’  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  scut  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  GO  cents’ worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  23  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 

A  S'«w  Bbollars’  worth  of  books  pertaining 
to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  the  acre  of  land,  than  do  without  the  books. 
Several  good  books  are  announced  in  the  Advertising 
columns,  and  in  the  list  on  page  73. 

No.  106— JPoelfcS;  ES£41e.— (Breech  Load¬ 
ing). — A  full  description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  on  page  32,  last  number.  No  one 
who  enjoys  shooting,  or  who  has  occasion  to  cany  a  light 
but  effective  weapon  in  traveling  or  while  at  work,  will 
regret  the  trouble  required  to  gather  the  24  (orlS)  subscrib¬ 
ers  required  to  secure  this  weapon  free.  JSyHf  any  one 
does  not  care  for  the  mahogany  case,  we  will  present  the 
weapon  all  complete,  with  100  cartridges,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers  for  1869  at  $1.50  each.  In  this  case,  it  will  be 
packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box,  neatly  papered, 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Jan.  14, 18G9,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year ; 
also  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  Tlllt  NEW- YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Parley.  Oats. 
20  days  this  m’th.179,000  324.000  378.500  3,900  27,000  36,000 
26  days  last  m’tll.428,000  3,297,000  988,500  241,000  731,000  2,366,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

20  days  this  m’tli.241,000  1.052,500 1,497,000 163,000  185,000  910,000 

26  days  last  m’tli,289,000  1,786,000 1,639,000201,000  268,000  2,710,000 


3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

20  days  1868 . 179,000  324,000  378,500  3,900  27,000  36.000 

24  days  1867 . 272,500  811,000  708,000  48,000  333,000  ,  408,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

20(laysl8C8  . 241,000  1,052.500  1,497,000  163,000  185,000  910,000 

24  days  1S07 . 315,000  1,013,000  1,426,000  91,000  724,000  1,617,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  14: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1869 . 36,914  131,992  214,250  -  7.300 

186S .  29,800  59,670  300,987  — : -  1,074 

4.  Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt. 
18G9.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Jan.  13  . 3,524,172  1,509,233  263,260  54,740  2,864,354  236,001 

1868. 

Dec.  14 . 3.475,54!  2,005,819  2S7, 101  342,921  3,044,594  99,526 

Nov.  10 . 1,821.057  2,773,309  123,248  371,055  2,082,798  23.691 

Oct.  12  .  483, SOU  2,508,744  31,825  22,026  1,393,936  59,651 

Sept.  9  .  216,549  2,143,590  -  16,990  256,427  97,094 

Aug.  11 .  583,370  1,611,468  - - -  573  439,100  92,995 

July  18 .  592,919  1,403.412  28,897  575  780,825  57,13S 

June  10 . 1,576.797  1,326.171  51,460  575  527,364  11,565 

May  12  .  379,812  1.039,621  33,341  -  493,494  8,705 

Apr.  13 .  686,630  1,228,259  8,276  13,235  894,199  — 

Mar.  10 . 1,175,152  1,719,822  43,542  46,614  1 ,794,242  34.102 

Feb.  11 . 1,507,679  1,705,380  1S2, 111  93,038  2,134,191  65,237 

Jan.  13 . 1,647,418  1,434,553  189,330  161,313  2,379,826  09.3S9 

5 .  Receipts  of  Breadstuff’s  in  New  York  in  each  of 

the  last  six  years  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1868 . 2,860,726  12,9SS,147  19,053,615  773,351  2,S53,043  10,221,590 

1867 . 2,602,892  9,640,131  14,979,277  765.376  2,669,724  8,030,807 

1S66 . 2,720,835  5,729.912  22,189,532  1,314,943  5,695,485  8,811,064 

1S65 . 3.628,526  8.768,929  15.935,277  899,679  3,239,054  9,851,955 

1864 . 3,967,717  13,453,136  7,164,895  491,915  2.544,891  12,952,238 

1S63 . 4,574,059  19,937,S56  14,234,599  439,567  2,143,485  11,076,035 

6 .  Exports  from  New  York  during  each  of  10  years  past  : 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats, 

bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 


1863  . 1,020,522  5,775,109  6,002,823  153,093  - — 

1SG7  .  867,122  4,150,963  7,981,743  454,096  8S6,SG3 

1866  .  900,084  522,669  11,079,394  248,648  1,329,842 

1865 . 1,402,1-44  2,527,926  4,549,610  198,318  - 

1864  . 1,918,592  12,193,433  816,831  588  150 

1863 . 2,527,338  15,424,8S9  7,533.431  416,369  52,439 

1862 . 2,961,518  25,564.755  12,029,848  1.041,549  42,061 

1S61 . 3,110,340  28,898,314  12,889,370  1,000,40.7  3,927 

1809 . 1,626.202  13,538,039  4,085,082  450  8,180 

1859 . 1,03S,51G  297,587  497,886  -  6,550 


94,340 

120,195 

1,190,58:1 

94,567 

42,135 

126,556 

210,669 

160,825 

103,076 

2,563 


Comparative  Stock  of  Flour  in  New  York,  Jan.  1  ; 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Western  and  State  Flour,  bbls. .  .630,357 

482,291 

435,173 

Canadian  Flour 

,  bbls . 

.  3.200 

830 

5,300 

Southern  Flour 

■,  bbls . 

. 17,359 

25,459 

30,601 

Grand  total 

,  bbls . 

. 650,929 

508,583 

474,074 

8.  Comparative  Stock  of  Crain  in 

New  York, 

Jan.  1 : 

X 

186(5. 

1867. 

1868. 

I860. 

Wheat,  busli. ... 

_ 2,940,108 

2,678,511 

1,908,940 

4,023,065 

Corn,  “  _ 

....4,501.764 

4,715,908 

1,577,900 

2.064,079 

Rye,  “  .... 

....  518,448 

777,828 

202,400 

296,443 

Barley,  “  . . . . 

....4,009,837 

2.540.525 

393,820 

647,459 

Oats,  “  _ 

....2,246,852 

3,479,381 

2,805,000 

3,213,338 

9.  Receipts  of  Breadstuff's  at  Albany,  by  the  New  York 
Canals,  in  each  of  the  last  nine  years  : 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats, 

bush.  bush.  hush.  hush.  bush.  bush. 

1S60 . 1,149,100  11,176,000  14,155,500  322,100  2,867,000  6,490,000 

1861.  1,493,238  39,886,1.87  22,342.334  S32.792  2,235,8.70  5,978,338 

1862.  1,826,699  32,667,866  23.809.8S2  748, S97  2,562,639  5,990,028 

1863 . 1,560, S00  22,206,900  20,603,600  470,500  3,100,500  12,438,500 

1864.  1,183,300  15,467,600  10,352,400  620,300  2,405,900  12,177,500 

1865  . 1.014.000  10,579,200  18,639.900  1,351,900  4,551,600  10,847,500 

1866  .  570,700  7,684.200  26,516,500  1,749,500  7,440,800  11,220,600 

1867  .  410,100  9,466,100  15,405,800  890,300  3,866,100  8,841,000 

1S68 .  467,900  14,085,200  16,990,400  S69.500  3,628,200  12,184,000 


Gold  has  been  quite  firm,  closing  at  135% - Bread- 

stuffs  have  been  in  much  less  request,  both  for  home 
use  and  export,  at  reduced  prices.  The  activity  and 
stringency  in  the  money  market  have  operated  very 
severely  against  sellers  of  both  Produce  and  Merchandise, 
and  particularly  of  Flour  and  Grain.  The  available  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  liberal,  and  holders  have  been  more  will¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  demand,  at  the  ruling  figures.  The  ten- 
dency  at  the  close  is  downward,  in  most  instances. .. . 
A  brisk  speculation  has  been  in  progress  in  Provisions, 
chiefly  in  Hog  products,  prices  of  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply,  to  the  detriment  of  regular  trade.  This 
speculation  has  been  based  on  short  crop  estimates. .. . 
In  Cotton,  also,  the  transactions  have  been  very  exten¬ 
sive,  largely  on  speculative  account,  at  advanced  rates. 
. . .  Wool  has  been  in  fair  demand  and  held  with  increas¬ 


ing  confidence.  The  stock  of  domestic  here  on  the  1st 
inst.  7vas  7,330,000  lbs.,  and  of  foreign,  14,902,500  Bis. . . . 
Hay,  Seeds,  and  Tobacco,  have  been  more  sought  after, 
closing  buoyantly  —  Hops  and  Rice  have  been  inactive. 
Cur.r.ENT  Wholesale  Prices. 


Prick  op  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Staie 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . . 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . . 

Corn  Meal . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . . . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  ?)  100  ft . 

Loose . 

Straw,  TIM 00  It. . 

Cotton— Middlings,  71)  ID _ 

Hops— Crop  ofl868,  ?)  ID . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?)  ft. 

Seed— Clover,  78  ID  . 

Timothy,  TP  bushel . 

Flax,  TP  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  ?)  1D . 

Molasses,  Cuba,  79 gal . 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  in  bond) 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ?<  ft. 

Seed  Leaf,  $1  ft . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, TP  ft. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?)  ft . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  TP  id . 

Oil-Cake—1 P  ton . 

Fork— Mess,  TP  barrel . 

Prime,  T9  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ?!  ft. 

Buttkr— Western,  TP  ft . 

State,  79  ID . 

Cheese  . 

Beans— TP  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond, TP  bu. 

Eggs— Fresh,  TP  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  TP  ft . 

Turkeys,  ?)ft . 

Potatoes,  new— 73  bbl . 

Apples—?!  barrel . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  TP  bbl . 

Cranberries.  TP  barrel . 

Turnips— P  bbl . 

Cabbages—?)  100 . 

Onions—?)  bbl . 

Grapes—^  pound . 

Venison—  by  the  carcass  ?)  ft 
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New  York  (Live  Stock  markets. — 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot’l. 


Dec. 

21st . 

.  6,012 

61 

897 

34,978 

29,  OSS 

70,837 

do. 

28  th . 

52 

712 

22,575 

14,272 

40,363 

Jan’y 

4th . 

.  3,327 

53 

675 

16,705 

5.430 

26,190 

do. 

11th . 

.  6,422 

100 

536 

31,070 

G,917 

45,045 

Total  for  4  Weeks .  19,018  206  2,820  105,328  58, 307  182,935 

do.  for  previous  iWeeks  24,765  259  4,106  15S, 013  142,330  33G, 173 


Beeves.  Cows. 

Calves.  Sheep. 

Swine. 

Average  per 

Week . 

4,754 

66 

705 

26,332 

14,577 

do.  do.  last  Month.. 

0,191 

65 

1,026 

39.503 

35,582 

do.  do.  prev's  Month. 

6,223 

87 

1,385 

41,913 

2S,680 

Average  per  Week,  1868, 

5,733 

105 

1,588 

27,182 

18.809 

do.  do. 

do.  1867. 

5,544 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

do.  do. 

do.  1806. 

5,748 

04 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do.  do. 

do.  1865. 

5,255 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do.  do. 

do.  1861. 

5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,076 

Total  in  1868. 

298,123 

.5,466 

82.571 

1,413,479 

978,061 

Total  in  1867. 

293,832 

3,369 

69,941 

1,174,154 

1,102.643 

Total  in  1866. 

298,880 

4,885 

62.420 

1,040,000 

672,000 

Total  in  1865. 

270,271 

6,161 

77,991 

836,733 

573,190 

Total  in  1804. 

267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

660,277 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  Jan.  11th,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  tveek,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

A  steady  advance  is  shown  in  the  total  number  of  an¬ 
imals  received  in  each  department  for  each  of  the  past 
five  years.  As  compared  with  other  years,  18G8  shows 
the  largest  numbers.  This  is  to  bo  expected  in  a  market 
like  New  York,  where  the  population  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  not  only  in  the  city  proper,  but  ivhcre  every  year 
neur  suburban  towns  are  being  built,  Avkicli  depend  almost 
entirely  on  New  York  for  tlieir  supply  of  food.  Very 
much  of  the  stock  now  sold  in  our  market  finds  its  7vay 
to  the  country  again  in  the  shape  of  “dressed  meats,” 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  purchasers  from  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  distant  getting  tlieir  weekly  supply. 

Beef  Cattle.— The  market  has  been  unsettled  for 
the  past  month,  an  advance  in  prices  one  day  being 
marked  by  a  corresponding  decline  the  next.  There  has 
been  the  usual  supply  of  extra  beef  for  Christmas  7veek, 
some  of  it  selling  as  high  as  20c.@21c.  per  pound. 
Heavy,  very  fat  steers  are  not  desirable,  except  in  small 
numbers,  and  then  only  to  “  dress  off  the  stall,”  as  the 
butchers  say.  The  finest  lot  in  market  for  Christmas 
week  was  eleven  head  of  grade  Durhams,  fed  by  Henry 
Kirk,  Ohio.  They  averaged  2,330  pounds  each,  live 
weight,  and  sold  in  divided  lots  to  several  butchers  at  21  c. 
per  pound.  David  Seisor  had  a  drove  of  thirty-one  head, 
very  nearly  as  fat,  which  were  thought  by  many  to  be 
better  bargains  at  20c.  per  pound.  Where  there  are  a  few 
lots  of  very  fat  stock  one  is  sure  to  find  some  very  poor ; 
this  has  been  too  much  the  case  all  the  past  month,  and 
ordinarily  good  steers,  Mich  as  butchers  like,  were  scarce, 
and  Sold  at  an  advance  of  % c.  per  po'nnd  over  prices  paid 
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for  the  same  grades  last  month.  The  following  list  gives 
the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and  figures  at  which 
the  largest  lots  were  sold : 

Dcc.21st  ranged  0  ©20  c.  Av.  15c.  Largest  sales  14  @15 

do.  2Sth  do.  11  @1SWC.  do.  15Mc.  do.  do.  14>^®  10>i 

Jan.  4th  do.  11  @1S,'4C.  do.  lU^c.  do.  do.  15  @1? 

do.  11th  do.  10MO1S  c.  do.  15^c.  do.  do.  li'A©l6'A 

The  light  supply  for  the  weeks  ending  December  28th 
and  January  4th  caused  an  advance  in  price  of  %c.  per 
pound  on  all  grades,  and  butchers  bought  sparingly,  hop¬ 
ing  that  a  few  days  would  give  them  more  stock  and  bet¬ 
ter  selections.  Stockmen,  ns  soon  as  their  droves  were 
sold,  hurried  to  the  country  for  cattle,  and  fresh  arrivals 
every  day  up  to  January  11th  crowded  the  markets,  and 
caused  a  decline  which  more  than  offset  the  gain  of  pre¬ 
vious  weeks,  and  our  report  closes  with  a  dull  market. 

. . .  32 i icli  Cows. — The  supply  previous  to  the  week 
ending  January  11th  was  small,  and  good  milkers  were  in 
fair  demand,  prices  ranging  from  $90  to  $100  each,  and 
$70  to  $80  for  ordinary.  An  increase  in  the  supply  made  a 
total  of  one  hundred  head  in  market  January  11th,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  were  good  milkers.  This  caused  a  decline  in 
price,  and  many  good  cows  sold  as  low  as  $S0,  while  ordi¬ 
nary  ones  remained  unsold,  or  brought  only  $50<g>$05. . . . 
Calves.— Sales  are  steady,  and  the  supply  too  small  to 
make  much  change  in  prices.  This  is  the  season  of 
small  numbers  in  this  department,  and  such  as  are  fresh, 
just  from  the  cow,  young  and  fat,  bring  12*4c.@13c.  per 

pound,  live  weight _ Sliee]»  and  Lambs. — There 

is  but  little  change  to  notice  here.  With  the  exception 
of  extra  Christmas  mutton,  prices  keep  about  the  same. 
The  demand  may  be  said  to  be  only  fair  for  good  stock, 
while  poor  things  sell  slowly,  at  from  $2  to  $5  a  head. 

Prices  range  at  5c.@7c.  per  pound  for  good  sheep - 

Swine.— Very  little  can  be  said  for  Hogs.  The  arrivals 
are  light,  and  sell  quickly.  Prices  range  from  10c.  to 
1014c.  per  pound ;  fresh  dressed,  ll%c.@12?4c. ;  and 
Western  dressed,  fat,  13c.@13!4c.  per  pound. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Slavic  All  Subscriptions  sent  in,  as  Xew  or  Old. 
Slow  to  Elcmit: — Clieclcs  on  New- 
York  Ranks  or  Hankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  «fc  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  fee  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tlie  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the  Beg- 
islnj  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  liable 
to  he  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster ,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

3LO¥  THOUSANDS  of  people  have 
received  the  Premiums  offered  by  the  Publishers,  and  a 
large  number  of  these  have  written  expressing  their  great 
gratification,  while  not  one  in  five  hundred  has  indicated 
the  least  dissatisfaction  or  disappointment.  We  hope  to 
send  out  many  thousands  more  of  these  good  articles  yet 
this  winter.  Human  nature  and  human  wants  are  about  the 
same  everywhere,  and  it  will  be  just  as  easy  for  others  to 
get  these  premiums  as  for  those  who  have  done  bo.  A  few 
get  discouraged  because  not  a-;  successful  at  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  as  they  hoped  to  he.  Hundreds  have  written  us  that 
it  took  several  trials  to  “get  their  hands  in,”  but  that  by 
perseverance  they  were  in  the  end  unexpectedly  successful. 
One  of  our  present  most  successful  canvassers,  who  gets 
a  large  salary  every  year  from  the  sale  of  premium  articles 
received  from  this  office,  failed  almost  entirely  the  first 
week  of  trial.— Please  look  through  what  is  said  on  page 
40,  and  then  see  what  can  be  done  in  your  neighborhood. 


About  the  Advertisements. — These 
are  doubly  advantageous  to  the  reader.  Of  the  income 
they  yield,  tens  ofthousands  ofdollars  aro  every  year  ex¬ 
pended  in  getting  up  and  supplying  the  paper,  in  addition 
to  all  the  receipts  for  subscriptions.  We  should  have  to 
charge  about  double  the  present  subscription  rates,  hut 
for  the  advertising  income.  Then  these  pages  are  very 
useful  as  a  kind  of  reliable  “  Business  Directory.”  They 
tell  what  is  for  sale,  by  whom,  and  usually  at  what 
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price,  and  the  more  there  arc  of  them,  the  better  is  the 
opportunity  to  choose.  It  is  like  going  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  in  a  great  city.  We  shut  out  a  much  larger  class 
of  advertisements  than  we  receive.  Humbugs,  patent 
medicines,  and  those  generally  who  “give  little  for 
much,”  pay  publishers  the  highest  prices.  Our  aim  is  to 
live  up  to  one  rule,  viz :  “An  advertiser ,  in  order  to  be  ad¬ 
vertised  here,  if  unknown  to  the  editors  personally  or  by 
good  repute,  must  furnish  them  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  has  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  what  he 
promises  to  do  in  his  advertisement.” — By  adhering  to  this 
rule,  we  hope  to  make  our  business  pages  doubly  valuable 
to  both  readers  and  advertisers.  In  order  that  the  latter 
may  know  how  large  a  class  of  intelligent,  wide-awake 
people  they  reHch  through  this  paper,  we  request  those 
sending  orders  to  them,  or  writing  for  circulars,  etc.,  to 
mention  where  any  advertisement  was  seen. 

Postage.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  he  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  SXVI1 

(1868)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  hound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re¬ 
turned  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

Kerosene  Murders. — So  mauy  have  died 
victims  to  the  frauds  in  kerosene,  that  at  last  one  man  has 
been  aroused  to  do  something.  Coroner  Keenan,  in  liold- 
ingan  inquest  upon  a  death  from  “accident”  by  kerosene, 
had  samples  of  the  oil  tested.  Finding  that  the  oil  was 
nearly  pure  benzine  and  would  explode  at  06  degrees,  in¬ 
stead  of  requiring  to  he  heated  to  110  degrees,  he  had 
both  the  vender  and  manufacturer  of  the  oil  arrested  and 
held  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  The  coroners 
can  take  cognizance  of  the  matter  only  after  death  has 
occurred. . .  .Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  find  that 
the  Board  of  Health  has  waked  up,  after  allowing  the 
matter  to  go  unnoticed  for  several  years.  It  needed  a 
chemist  to  tell  them  what  every  one  of  the  inspectors 
should  have  known  “  of  his  own  knowledge,”  that  al¬ 
most  all  the  kerosene  sold  in  New  York  is  unsafe,  and 
some  of  it  eminently  so.  The  report  of  Professor  Chand¬ 
ler  is  very  long  and  interesting ;  from  seventy-eight  sam¬ 
ples,  procured  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  not  one  could 
he  called  really  safe.  One  sample  contained  93  per  cent 
of  benzine,  naphtha,  etc.  A  large  number  of  the  oils 
formed  an  explosive  vapor,  at  considerably  below  the  or¬ 
dinary  temperature  of  a  sitting-room.  The  wonder  is, 
that  so  few  “accidents”  should  happen,  rather  than  that 
there  should  he  so  many.  Let  everybody  agitate  this 
matter  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Good  kerosene  is  to  be 
had,  that  will  not  burn  below  110  degrees  ;  demand  this 
of  the  dealers,  and  it  will  be  supplied. 

Sundry  Humbugs.—1 The  man  wlio  offers 
“Music  Boxes”  for  a  dollar,  William  Scott,  Franklin 
street,  New  York,  has  found  one  person  foolish  enough 
to  trust  his  promises,  and  who,  for  one  dollar  forwarded 
by  mail,  received  a  child's  toy  known  as  narmonicon,  a 
4  in.  by  1  in.  tin  and  wooden  instrument,  which  makes  a 
noise  by  blowing  through  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
across  the  ends  of  reeds  fixed  in  a  plate  of  zinc — wholesaled 

at  50c.  to  1.50  per  doz _ Stewart  &  Smith  “offer  the 

public  greater  inducements  than  ever  before.”  We,  should 
say  so,  “  elegant  gold  watch  chains  ”  with  patent  swivel, 
and  all  the  fixings,  for  $3  .00  each,  not  to  speak  of  other 
things,  including  brooch  and  car-ring3  with  no  fewer 
than  twenty-three  diamonds,  each  one  of  them  as  big  as 
fat-peas,  at  $4.00.  Oil  1  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Smith,  how 
can  you !  Of  course  you  are  the  manufacturers,  as  none 
others  could  offer  such  inducements  to  purchasers,  and 
you  must  have  learned  the  art  of  advertising  and  of  doing 
business  from  that  “  unexplained  mystery,”  Planchctto, 
which  you  advertise  for  sale  at  the  low  price  or  $2.00 
each...  The  “Rev.,”  J.  T.  Inman  is  out  with  his  “noble 
remedy  ”  for  troubles  which  we  will  not  mention  here. 
Being  a  “  Rev.”  J.  T.  I.  has  his  address  at  Station  D., 
Bible  House.  It  is  well  for  those  out  of  tho  city  to  know 
that  the  Bible  House  rents  stores  for  various  purposes, 
and  the  P.  O.,  Station  D.,  occupies  one  of  them,  hut  has 

no  connection  whatever  with  the  Biblo  House _ Try 

again,  Mr.  I.,  that  trick  is  musty _ Chas.  J.  C.  Kline  & 

Co.  have  been  long  known  ns  venders  of  vile  things,  and 
we  wonder  that  people  will  ask  if  they  are  honest  or  hon¬ 
orable _ The  “  American  Butter  Powder  Co.”  have  an 

agency  in  Boston.  Look  out  for  them.  Wo  consider 
their  powders  worthless.  They  now  propose  to  sell 
them  in  packages  at  00o.<2i$l  each ....  Parker,  Moore  &  Co. 


seem  to  be  managers  for  the  “Metropolitan  Gift  Co.,”  at 
present.  This  is  the  only  change  from  the  old  plan  so  loudly 
advertised  a  few  months  ago.  The  whole  thing  is  a  swin¬ 
dle —  Hunt,  Anthony  &  Co.,  still  hang  out  at  the  ol^num- 

ber.  Let  them  keep  their  watches _ We  are  tired  of 

showing  up  these  old  concerns.  Do  try  some  new  dodge. 
—  Reed  &  Co.,  Bankers,  well  known  to  our  readers 
as  successors  to  Geo.  A.  Cook  &  Co.,  of  “  Soldier’s  Or¬ 
phan's  Lottery”  notoriety  (see  July  No.,  p.  245, 1868),  are 
now  acting  as  managers  and  hankers  for  Wells,  Janes  & 
Co.  Strange,  so  many  men  need  managing,  and  all  by 
Reed  &  Co.  A  few  weeks  ago  Reed  &  Co.  notified  one  of 
our  readers,  Mr.  D.,  that  his  number  had  drawn  a  prize, 
in  this  case  a  watch,  and  that  by  forwarding  to  them  the 
sum  of  $9.00,  by  mail,  they  would  send  him  the  watch,  or, 
if  preferred,  they  would  send  the  same  by  express,  marked 

C.  O.  D.  The  stranger  preferred  the  latter  course  and 
left  the  amount  with  a  friend  to  pay  express  charges, 
should  the  package  ever  come.  In  due  time  it  came  and 
was  paid  for.  Upon  opening  it  no  watch  at  all  was 
found,  hut  a  nice  parcel  of  broken  brick,  whereupon  Mr. 

D.  asks  us  to  seek  some  redress  for  him.  Pretty  well 
done,  Mr.  Reed ;  we  should  say  that  you  are  making  a 
good  thing  of  this  manager’s  business.  Mr.  D.  will  seo 
no  more  of  his  $9.00  or  of  Reed  &  Co.,  in  all  probability. 
We  are  unable  to  say  where  they  hold  forth  at  present. . . . 
Among  tho  lotteries  proper  which  still  flourish  are  L.  D. 
Sine’s  Gift  Lottery,  Cincinnati,  and  the  New  York  Jewel¬ 
er's  Co-operative  Union,  Servies  &  Co., — both  grand  hum¬ 
bugs.  Derby  Athenaeum  is  a  bookstore  with  a  lottery 
attachment.  A  person  buying  a  certain  amount  of  hooks 
receives  a  ticket  in  a  drawing  of  pictures.  The  selling 
of  tickets  is  got  around  in  this  ivay,  hut  nevertheless  it 
is  a  game  of  chance,  and  as  such  is  illegal.  The  tickets 
are  many  and  the  prizes  few.  Those  who  do  not  believe 
in  lotteries  at  all  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  one 
masked  in  the  manner  that  this  is. ..  .Oroide  Watches 
are  watches  in  composition  cases,  like  a  nice  brass, 
when  well  made;  and  we  suppose  the  works  will 
run  just  as  well  as  if  cased  in  gold  and  precious 
stones,  provided  the  works  themselves  arc  good.  But 
there’s  the  rub.  A  subscriber  in  Indiana  writes  tiiat  lie 
worked  hard  to  get  up  a  club  of  50  subscribers  for  a  jour¬ 
nal,  with  the  promise  of  an  Oroide  watch  as  good  “for 
all  practical  uses  as  watches  worth  $100.”  But  when  it 
came  it  was  “  a  worthless,  cylinder  escapement,  brass 
cased  watch,  not  worth  $5.00.”  Giving  premiums 
is  a  good  and  proper  thing,  if  the  premiums  are 
themselves  good,  and  most  newspapers,  even  the  old 
staid  religious  papers  that  used  to  be  so  •dignified,  give 
premiums  now;  hut  any  publisher  who  does  this  ought 
to  be  careful  not  to  humbug  those  who  work  for  Him — not 
even  by  letting  himself  be  humbugged  into  the  belief  that 
a  brass  watch  is  as  desirable  as  a  gold  one. 

Wide-awake  Nurserymen.  —  A  list 

of  these  will  be  found  in  tlie  Horticultural  Annual. 

T'Jie  American  Bornological  So¬ 
ciety. — The  President,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  has 
addressed  the  following  circular  to  the  members  of  the 
various  committees  of  the  Society It  having,  upon  con¬ 
sultation  with  some  of  the  Fruit  Committees,  been 
deemed  advisable  to  hold  a  special  meeting  of  the  officers 
and  committee  men  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  ^ 
for  the  purpose  of  a  careful  revision  of  the  Catalogue,  the 
undersigned  hereby  give  notice  that  such  meeting  will 
be  held  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1SG9,  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.M.,  at  the  rooms  of  tlie  Agi'iculturist,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  hoped  that  every  one  will  recognize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  our  Fruit  Catalogue,  and  also  see  the  necessity  of 
a  special  meeting  for  its  revision,  and  be  present  thereat, 
to  aid  and  assist,  preparatory  to  the  next  session  of  tho 
Society,  to  bo  hold  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  15, 1SG9.  Should 
it  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  attend  in  person,  he  is  ur¬ 
gently  requested  to  write  out  his  views  and  opinions,  and 
forward  tlie  same  to  F.  R.  Elliott,  care  of  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Contributions  of  fruits  aro  also 
specially  invited  in  aid  of  the  work  to  he  performed. 
These  may  he  directed  to  “  American  Pomological  Socie¬ 
ty,  care  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Broadway,  New  York.” 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased,  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  hack  nnmbers  will,  of  course,  he  sent  to  added  names. 

What  Evergreens  are  Ittardy  ?— The 

experience  of  Messrs.  Samuel  B.  Parsons  and  Josiah 
Iloopes  with  evergreens  in  the  winter  of  1867  and  6S  is 
of  great  value  to  tree  planters.  See  Horticultural  Annual. 

Bcath  of  Mr.  Ailteclc.— Mr.  Thomas 
Affleck,  formerly  of  Mississippi  and  more  recently  of 
Brcnham,  Texas,  died  early  in  January  last  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  last  named  place.  Mr.  Affleck  was  welt 
known  as  a  writer  to  various  agricultural  journals,  and 
in  bis  death  Texas  loses  ono  of  her  leadiusr  agriculturists. 
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Good  Stock  Needs  Good  Land. — 

The  Agriculturist  has  always  advocated  the  introduction 
of  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  We 
know  that  a  well-bred  animal  is  vastly  more  profitable 
than  common  stock.  It  is  just  as  absurd  for  a  farmer  to 
keep  stock  that  shows  no  breeding  as  it  is  to  use  a  poor 
scythe  instead  of  a  mowing  machine.  We  avail  ourselves  of 
skill  and  thought  in  the  one  case.  Why  not  in  the  other  ? 
We  have  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  that  are  as  superior 
to  common  stock  as  the  modern  steel  plow  is  superior  to 
a  wooden  stick,  and  for  the  same  reason— the  thought 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  But  while  this  is 
true,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  improved  stock 
necessitates  an  improved  system  of  farming,— the  two 
must  go  together.  We  have  prepared  our  friends  for  the 
mowing  machine.  Let  us  get  our  farms  ready  for  im¬ 
proved  breeds  of  stock.  Wb  shall  not  attain  the  best  re¬ 
sults  until  this  is  done. 

l>oes  Plaster  Lose  its  Properties 

by  Keeping  ?— 1 There  is  an  opinion  among  farmers 
that  this  is  the  case.  We  do  not  see  that  any  change  can 
take  place  that  will  lessen  the  value  of  the  plaster  gyp¬ 
sum  as  manure,  and  wo  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
drawing  the  plaster  during  good  sleighing  in  tire  winter, 
rather  than  wait  until  spring,  when  the  roads  are  bad.  We 
know  farmers  who  draw  all  their  plaster  in  the  winter, 
and  find  great  advantage  in  so  doing.  Keep  it  dry,  and 
it  will  be  just  as  good  as  if  obtained  fresh  from  the  mill. 

I>nc!t  Raising.— “  IL  C.  P.,”  Litchfield 
Co.,  Coun.  Less  is  known  about  the  diseases  of  ducks 
than  of  fowls.  They  are,  in  our  experience,  best  hatched 
by  hens  and  kept  in  a  dry  pen  for  several  weeks.  Give 
plenty  of  grass,  frequently  renewed,  keep  water  always 
before  them  in  shallow  vessels,  and  feed  often.  A  pen 
of  boards  a  foot  high,  covered  with  laths  nailed  across  the 
top,  with  one  corner  or  one  end  covered,  to  exclude  rain, 
is  all-sufficient.  This  pen  should  be  frequently  shifted 
upon  dry,  grassy  ground.  If  one  is  noticed  moping, 
swelled  up,  or  out  of  sorts  in  any  way,  give  soaked  bread 
and  milk,  red  with  Cayenne  pepper.  The  best  are  Rou- 
ens,  Aylesburys,  and  Cayuga  Blacks.  Points  of  excel¬ 
lence  for  common  purposes  are  size  and  number  of  eggs. 

B>estmc4ion  of  Turkeys  I>y  a  Fox. 

—A  fox  in  Meriden,  Ct.,  has  destroyed  80  turkeys  the 
present  season,  at  three  farm-houses.  This  is  a  loss  of  at 
least.  $150  from  a  single  worthless  animal.  In  some  of 
the  States  there  is  a  bounty  of  one  dollar  a  head  upon 
foxes.  Is  it  not  quite  time  that  the  bounty  was  raised,  to 
correspond  somewhat  with  the  injury  they  inflict  upon 
farmers  ?  Five  dollars  a  head  would  start  the  hounds 
after  them,  and  they  would  soon  be  exterminated. 

Sell  when  You  Cam  Get  a  Good 
Price. — This  should  be  the  farmer’s  rule.  To  hold 
produce  in  hope  of  getting  extravagant  prices  may  oc¬ 
casionally  succeed,  but  it  generally  fails.  Farmers,  by 
holding  back  their  produce,  may  help  speculators  to 
“form  a  corner,’’  but  the  speculators  never  divide  the 
profits.  If  you  can  get  a  fair  price,  sell  as  soon  ns  you 
are  ready.  But  if  an  article  that  you  can  hold  does  not 
bring  a  fair  price — if  it  is  below  the  cost  of  production — 
do  not  dispose  of  it.  It  will  certainly  rise.  'We  know 
that,  there  are  few  things  that  make  a  farmer  “  feel  so 
bad”  as  to  find  that  if  he  had  held  his  produce  a  few 
weeks  he  could  have  got  a  much  higher  price.  We  know 
farmers  who  sold  their  barley  last  fall  at  $1.50,  and  their 
wheat  at  $2.25;  while  some  of  their  neighbors  held  both, 
and  sold  the  barley  for  $2.10,  and  have  their  wheat  still 
on  hand.  Now  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  you  could 
have  got  00  cents  a  bushel  more  for  the  barley,  but  then 
there  is  some  consolation  in  thinking  that  yon  got  50 
cents  a  bushel  more  for  the  wheat  than  you  could  get 
now.  We  once  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  a  well-known 
captain  in  a  sailing  vessel.  Another  equally  celebrated 
captain  left  Liverpool  on  th»  same  day.  When  we  took 
in-  the  pilot,  the  first  question  the  captain  asked  was: 
“Any  news  of  the  New  World?”  “She  reached  New 
York  three  days  ago.”  We  all  “felt  as  bad”  at  being 
beaten  as  the  farmer  who  sold  his  barley  at  $1.50.  But  our 
captain  remarked:  “He  must  have  taken  the  southern 
course.  lie  lias  hit  it  for  once.  But  it  is  wrong ,  neverthe¬ 
less."  So  we  say  to  the  farmer  who  got  $2.10  for  his  barley. 
He  hit  it  for  once.  But  the  principle  is  wrong.  Better  to 
sell  when  you  are  offered  a  fair  price.  This  same  farmer 
had  some  capital  hogs.  They  were  very  fat,  and  he  was 
offered  13V4  cents  for  them.  He  kept  them  three  weeks 
longer,  and  then  sold  them  for  10>4  cents. 

Potatoes  on  Spring.ltirnecl  Sod. — 

A  correspondent  residing  in  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
writes  as  follows :  “After  many  years’  experience  I  prefer4 
Bod  for  potatoes,  avoiding  heavy  clays.  Plow  as  early  in 


April  as  the  ground  is  in  order,  harrow  thoroughly  and 
plant  in  hills,  cultivate  thoroughly  both  ways  and  often 
until  they  bloom,  then  quit.  I  manure  with  coarse  ma¬ 
nure  before  plowing  or  with  fine  after,  and  never  fail." — 
We  have  no  doubt  the  practice  is  good,  although  to  se¬ 
cure  thorough  rotting  of  the  sod  and  destruction  of 
weeds,  we  advise  plowing  in  August ;  yet  it  depends  very 
much  upon  the  kinds  of  grass  and  weeds  in  the  soil,  and 
upon  the  mode  of  plowing  and  strength  of  the  soil. 

Tlie  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

— The  prominent  breeders  of  Jersey  (or  Alderney)  cattle 
in  this  country  have  associated  themselves  together  under 
the  above  title,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  interests 
of  the  breed,  and  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
a  careful  Herd-book,  or  record  of  pedigrees.  The  type 
of  this  breed  is  so  strongly  fixed,  and  the  bulls  usually 
mark  their  progeny  so  strongly,  that  seven-eighths,  or 
even  three  quarters  bred  grade  animals  have  often  been 
palmed  off  upon  unsuspecting  purchasers  as  pure  bred, 
and  sold  at  correspondingly  high  prices.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  the  Club  to  render  such  jockeying  im¬ 
possible  in  future.  The  Club  itself  is  a  close  corpora¬ 
tion — none  but  breeders  of  established  reliability  being 
admitted  to  membership— but  its  Herd-book  is  open  to 
the  general  public,  and  all  pedigrees  can  be  entered 
which  meet  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  is  composed  of  the  following  per¬ 
sons  :— President,  Samuel  J.  Sharpless,  St.  Road  Station, 
Chester  Co.,  Penn. ;  Treasurer,  Thos.  J.  Hand,  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Additional  members — Thos.  Motley,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. ;  S.  W.  Robbins,  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  John 
Glenn,  Baltimore,  Md.  Information  concerning  the  Club 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer. 

“  A  Cow  Gives  Richer  Milk  when 
Fat  than  when  Poor.”— Such  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Clarke  from  his  experiments. 
(See  Agriculturist  for  Dec.  1S68,  p.  441).  There  are  fat  cows 
that  give  poor  milk,  and  not  much  of  it.  In  fact,  this  is 
one  reason  why  they  get  fat.  The  food  goes  to  form  flesh 
and  fat,  instead  of  cheese  and  butter.  The  trouble  is  in 
the  cow  and  not  in  her  condition.  If  she  was  poor  in 
flesh  she  would  give  no  more  or  richer  milk,  and  yet 
there  are  farmers  who  think  otherwise.  If  a  cow  is  fat, 
they  conclude  that  she  must  be  a  poor  milker— and  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  idea.  If  a  cow  keeps  fat  all  through 
the  summer,  while  she  is  giving  milk,  on  ordinary  food, 
she  is  a  poor  milker,  or  else  she  gives  poor  milk.  So  far 
the  popular  notion  is  correct.  But  it  is  very  absurd  to 
condemn  a  new  milch  cow  because  she  is  fat.  If  she  is 
to  give  large  quantities  of  rich  milk  she  must  be  fat.  It 
is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  an  acknowledged  truth,  that 
because  a  “deep  milker”  is  seldom  very  fat  we  must 
therefore  try  to  keep  our  cows  thin ,  in  order  to  make  them 
good  milkers.  There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  fall 
into  this  error.  They  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause. 

Is  our  Wheat  Laud  Running:  Out  ? 

— We  think  not.  There  are  farmers  who  raise  as  much 
wheat  per  acre  as  they  ever  did.  They  have  no  better 
land  than  their  neighbors.  There  is  no  difference,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  farm  better.  We  may  not  be  able  to  raise 
wheat  as  easily  as  when  the  land  was  new  and  full  of 
organic  matter  from  the  decay  of  leaves.  But  if  more 
labor  is  required,  we  get  a  more  than  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  price.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  farmers  are 
better  off  than  formerly.  Our  mistake  is  in  trying  to 
raise  wheat  with  as  little  preparation  as  when  the  land 
was  new.  The  farmer  who  underdrains  his  land,  works 
it  thoroughly,  and  keeps  it  clean,  who  makes  rich  ma¬ 
nure  and  does  not  crop  his  land  too  frequently,  can  raise 
as  much  wheat  per  acre  as  he  ever  could.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  on  this  point.  We  are  confident  that  such  farm¬ 
ing  will  pay — and  at  all  events,  if  it  will  not  pay,  poor 
farming  certainly  will  not.  We  never  heard  of  a  case 
where  good  farming  failed  to  afford  handsome  profits. 

44  All  the  Fat  Goes  Into  4 lie  Fail.” 

—This  truth  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  A  cow  that  is 
a  good  milker  should  be  fed  liberally,  not  only  while  she 
is  giving  milk,  but  while  she  is  dry.  All  the  fat  she  ac¬ 
cumulates  before  she  calves  will  find  its  way  to  the  pail 
during  the  summer.  There  is  no  period  at  which  a  cow 
lays  on  fat  so  rapidly  as  before  she  calves,  provided  she 
has  food  enough.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature.  And 
yet  many  farmers  feed  nothing  but  straw  and  cornstalks 
at  this  period.  Bteause  the  cow  is  not  giving  milk  they 
think  it  will  not  pay  to  supply  more  food  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  life.  Frequently  the  poor  cows  are  not 
even  provided' with  shelter  from  the  storm.  And  it  is  a 
mystery  how  they  manage  to  digest  straw  enough  to  keep 
up  their  animal  heat.  No  wonder  that  many  of  them 
have  to  be  “  lifted”  in  the  spring.  There  is  nothing  that 
pays  so  well  as  good  shelter  and  good  feed  for  cows  dur¬ 


ing  winter,  whether  they  are  giving  milk  or  not.  Every 
pound  of  fat  stored  up  before  calving  will,  if  the  cow  it 
a  good  milker,  find  its  way  to  the  pail  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  And  a  pound  of  tallow  will  make  more  than  a 
pound  of  butter,  because  the  former  contains  little  or  no 
water,  while  butter  contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Milk  Fever. — Cows  that  are  well  fed  and 
get  fat  sometimes  die  of  milk  fever.  Alas  1  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  it  is  used  as  an  argument  against  providing  tho 
most  useful  of  all  our  domestic  animals  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  care  and  food  during  the  most  interesting  and 
important  period  of  her  history.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  this :  cows  that  arc  poorly  fed  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  condition.  They  eat  little,  and  give  little 
milk.  Cows  accustomed  to  an  abundance  of  food  adapt 
themselves  to  this  condition.  They  will  eat  a  good  deal, 
and  give  a  good  deal  of  rich  milk ;  or,  if  bred  for  tho 
purpose,  will  gain  rapidly  in  flesh.  Such  a  cow  will 
suffer  more  from  poor  feeding  than  the  other,  while  the 
latter  may  be  injured  from  high  feeding.  It  is  a  matter 
of  fact  that  dairies  of  such  cows,  when  fed  on  rich  food, 
have  many  cases  of  milk  fever,  while  dairies  of  grads 
Short-horns,  in  similar  circumstances,  are  generally  ex¬ 
empt.  We  should  adapt  the  feeding  to  the  breeding,  and 
the  breeding  to  the  feeding.  We  lose  half  the  advantage 
of  high  feeding  unless  we  have  the  right  kind  of  animals, 
and  we  lose  all  the  advantage  of  good  animals  unless  wo 
give  them  good  food  and  good  treatment. 

Subsoiling. — “  N.  D.,”  Lynn,  Ct.  “I  see 
a  great  deal  in  the  papers  about  subsoiling.  Is  it  bene¬ 
ficial  for  all  lands?  I  have  tried  it  on  one  piece,  end 
could  not  see  any  difference.” — The  object  of  subsoiling 
is  to  loosen  the  soil  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plow,  and  thus 
subject  it  to  the  action  of  the  air,  allow  the  roots  to  go 
down,  and  the  moisture  to  come  up.  If  the  subsoil  is  a 
loose  gravel,  allowing  a  free  circulating  of  air,  there  is  no 
use  for  the  subsoil  plow.  If  itcontains  substances  inju¬ 
rious  to  plants,  the  first  crop  would  probably  be  injured 
by  the  loosening.  If  it  is  so  wet  that  the  roots  of  plants 
cannot  go  down  into  it,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
subsoil  it.  Well-drained  lands  are  most  benefited  by 
the  operation,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  soils  of  this  character 
that  will  not  pay  well  for  subsoiling.  It  is  easy  to  sub¬ 
soil  in  a  few  furrows,  and  by  comparing  the  crop  with 
that  of  land  not  thus  treated,  you  can  determine  if  the 
operation  will  pay. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. — 

The  N.  Y.  Times  has  a  growl  at  Commissiouer  Capron, 
and  the  N.  Y.  Sun  follows  it  up  with  a  proposition  to 
abolish  the  Department  altogether.  It  may  be  that 
one  of  the  Times  people  did  not  have  a  job  outlie  an¬ 
nual  report  this  year,  which  would  account  for  tho 
course  of  that  paper.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  course  of  the  progressive  Sun.  Wo  would  suggest  to 
these  sheets  that  the  Agricultural  Press  feels  quite  com¬ 
petent  to  take  charge  of  this  matter,  and  removal  in  an¬ 
other  manner  only  prevented  its  influence  from  dis¬ 
placing  the  former  Commissioner.  The  agriculturists, 
through  their  own  papers,  will  speak  when  they  aro 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  Commissioner,  and  then 
he  will  have  to  go,  and  all  the  Suns  and  Timeses  will  not 
hasten  or  retard  it.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  farm¬ 
ers  have  a  word  to  say,  and  politicians  very  little.  Wo 
have  no  other  interest  in  the  matter  than  that  Col.  Cap¬ 
ron  shall  have  a  fair  trial.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect 
that  one  coming  into  the  control  of  a  thoroughly 
disorganized  department  should  immediately  make 
the  change  felt.  We  think  that  the  plans  of  tho 
Commissioner  are  such  as  will  meet  the  approval 
of  intelligent  agriculturists,  and  they  are  the  only 
ones  individually  concerned.  The  Times  thinks  tho 
monthly  reports  of  no  value;  others  think  differently. 
The  Sun  would  abolish  the  Department  on  the  score  of 
economy ;  we  go  for  ample  appropriations.  If  the  Sun 
wishes  to  economize,  we  can  show  it  a  place  to  begin. 
There  is  a  concern  called  the  Botanical  Garden,  which  is 
a  very  high  sounding  name ;  some  $50,000  are  being  ex¬ 
pended  for  a  new  glass  structure,  and  round  sums  are 
yearly  paid  for  keeping  up  the  establishment.  We  last 
fall  went  among  the  plants  which  arc  to  go  into  this 
costly  house.  There  were  a  few  rare  specimens,  but  the 
principal  stock  was  just  such  as  a  regular  florist  would 
keep  for  cut  flowers — Heliotropes,  Bouvardias,  and  all 
such  stuff  in  great  quantities.  Now  this  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  is  just  a  contrivance  for  furnishing  the  wives  of 
Senators  and  Members  flowers  at  public  expense.  The 
wife  of  one  Senator  had  last  winter  thirty-nine  bouquets 
from  this  establishment  for  one  party.  This  concern  is 
in  no  manner  connected  with  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  nor  d«  the  Agricultural  Press  recognize  it,  and  if 
outsiders  wish  to  pitch  into  something,  here  is  a  chance. 
We  intend  that  the  Department  shall  be  sustained, 
and  that  liberally.  and  if  Col.  Capron  is  not  the  man 
to  run  it,  we  shall  keep  trying  until  the  right  one  is  found. 
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Sew  Coleuses.— A  few  days  ago  we  saw  at 
Peter  Henderson's  small  specimens  of  some  of  the  new 
varieties  of  Coleus,  about  which  so  much  talk  has  been 
made  abroad.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  and  curiously 
variegated,  while  the  colors  are  of  different  shades  from 
anything  we  have  had  before.  They  are  pretty  as  pot 
plants,  but  it  will  require  an  open  air  exposure  during 
one  of  our  hot  summers  to  determine  their  real  value. 

The  New  TegetsiMes. — Mr.  Gregory,  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  others,  give  their  experience  with  the  new 
vegetables  in  our  Horticultural  Annual. 

Where  glasull  31  Go  ? — We  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  asking  advice  as  to  whether  the  writers  had 
better  move  to  this  place  or  that.  A  little  reflection  will 
show  that  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  give  advice  in  such 
cases.  Some  men  will  flourish  where  others  would 
starve,  and  it  is  difficult  to  put  such  under  circumstances 
where  they  will  not  make  a  living.  Others  would  be  “  ne’er 
do  weels”  if  they  had  a  farm  given  to  them  in  the  most 
fertile  region,  ready  stocked  with  all  that  is  needed  for  its 
best  cultivation.  Unless  one  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
a  “  mover,”  as  they  say  out  West,  i.  <?.,  put  all  his  worldly 
goods  and  family  into  a  wagon,  and  travel  until  he  finds 
a  place  to  suit  him,  he  had  better  make  a  visit  to  the 
place  first.  It  will  be  money  and  time  well  invested. 
Many  inquiries  are  made  about  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  land  speculations.  Wo  can  only  say  about  these, 
that  we  know  some  wdio  have  settled  in  such  places  and 
are  quite  content  with  their  lot,  and  others  who  have  left 
in  disgust.  Success  anywhere  depends  quite  a3  much 
upon  the  man  as  upon  the  place. 

Glanders  In  Jlac  Sffnnaan  Sislaject. 

— The  medical  journals  report  the  case  of  Mr.  Eli  Town¬ 
send,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  who  treated  a  horse  having  the 
glanders.  Mr.  Townsend  had,  at  the  time,  a  scratch 
upon  one  of  his  hands,  through  which  liis  system  became 
inoculated  with  the  poison,  and  after  great  suffering,  he 
died  in  fifteen  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
A  similar  case  has  recently  occurred  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  where  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  among  horses. 

!§ee«llEig'  Grass  3Lan«l. — “  C.  J.  II.”  of 

Rock  Dell,  Minnesota,  writes :  “I  have  a  piece  of  land 
which  I  wish  to  seed  down  next  spring  to  clover  for  pas¬ 
ture.  The  land  is  plowed,  and  I  want  to  put  on  oats. 
Will  oats  and  clover  grow  together,  or  shall  I  put  on  red 
top  and  timothy  ?” — It  is  a  common  practice  to  seed  land 
to  grass  and  clover  with  oats  in  the  spring.  The  clover 
has  the  ground  the  second  year,  and  the  grasses  the  third 
and  subsequent  years.  A  pound  of  white  clover  seed  to 
the  acre  would  be  a  good  addition  to  the  red  clover  and 
the  grass  seed.  It  is  best  to  substitute  blue  grass  for 
timothy,  if  the  object  is  to  make  a  permaneut  pasture. 

MeiIc  UB.ai*]ke4. — “E.  II.  F.  S.”  Gorham, 
Me. — You  will  generally  find  mules  at  the  horse  markets 
in  the  large  cities,  at  prices  from  $300  to  $600  a  pair,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  quality. 

IPlsiiatfs. — W.  S.  Jacks,  of  Napa 
Valley,  will  please  accept  our  thanks.  Wo  went  through 
the  beautiful  Napa  Valley  w’hen  the  settlers  were  few  and 
far  between;  while  there  we  discovered  a  Dutchman’s 
Pipe  which  was  undescribed.  We  alluded  to  it  iu  an  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  the  Dutchman’s  Pipe  of  the  East,  and  Mr.  J. 
took  the  pains  to  send  ns  plants  by  a  friend  who  was 
coming  East.  The  plants  on  the  passage  made  an  unnat¬ 
ural  growth,  and  arriving  here  at  a  cold  season  the  shock 
was  too  much  for  them.  Upon  learning  this  Mr.  J.  sends 
us  cuttings  by  mail.  These,  though  rather  dry  when 
they  reached  us,  we  hope  to  start. 

Tile  Factories*. — “  G.  C.”  Staunton,  Va., 
writes:  “If  the  tile  makers  can’t  afford  to  advertise  in 
this  section,  will  you  be  so  charitable  as  to  recommend 
some  of  them  to  us  ?  The  farmers  of  my  neighborhood 
wish  to  combine  to  get  a  supply  of  tiles,  but  so  far  have 
found  no  advertisement.” — There  arc  large  tile  factories 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  both  points 
from  which  tiles  could  be  easily  shipped  to  the  seaports  of 
Virginia.  Probably  it  will  be  cheaper  for  you  to  import 
a  tile  maker  and  machinery  than  tiles.  Most  of  the  tiles 
laid  in  England  are  made  upon  the  estates  where  used. 
A  very  large  item  in  the  expense  of  draining  is  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  tiles,  and  thiswoukl  be  quite  heavy  from  the 
seaboard  to  your  place.  C.  W.  Boynton,  Woodbridge, 
N.  J.,  would  probably  give  you  the  needed  information 
about  tiles,  and  the  way  to  make  them. 

Devon  Yfier<l-l>oolcs. — The  first  Devon 
nord-book  was  published  in  England  in  1851,  by  John 
Tanner  Davy,  of  England,  and  contained  only  the  nn- 
imatls  of  British  breeders'.  The  MConti  volume  app’efarcVl  in 


1854,  and  was  edited  by  Mr.  Davy  and  by  Mr.  Sanford 
Howard,  then  of  Boston.  It  contained  the  names  of 
eighteen  American  breeders.  The  third  volume  appear¬ 
ed  in  1S59,  as  an  exclusively  American  Herd-book,  being 
edited  by  Mr.  Howard,  while  Mr.  Davy  issued  a  third 
English  volume  on  his  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Neat  Stock  pub¬ 
lished  a  Herd-book  in  1863,  edited  by  Mr.  II.  M.  Sessions, 
of  South  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  a  second  volume  has 
recently  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  this  Associ¬ 
ation,  by  the  same  editor.  These  two  volumes,  bound  in 
one,  contain  a  History  of  the  Devons,  Points  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  Bulls  and  in  Cows,  the  pedigrees  of  1,171 
animals,  and  (not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  work), 
a  Directory  in  the  second  volume  to  the  names  and 
addresses  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  breeders  residing  in 
twenty-one  States.  The  editor,  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  breeders  of  the  country,  assumed  the  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibilty,  we  believe,  of  the  publication  of  this  volume, 
and  it  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  him.  The  De¬ 
vons  are  one  of  our  most  useful  breeds,  and  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  combine  most  of  the  desirable  and  valuable  qualities 
—beef,  labor,  milk,  hardiness,  and  ease  of  keeping. 

Early  Ficltl  Corn. — “  Charles  Mallory,” 
of  Embarrass,  Wis.,  sends  us  a  well-matured  ear  of  varie¬ 
gated  flint  corn,  planted  June  Slst,  and  cut  September 
5th,  a  period  of  eleven  weeks.  This  variety  will  be  of 
great  value  in  the  regions  of  early  frosts. 

Impontation  of  S3,©©©  EBasslacls*  ©f 
German  ISarlcy  !— The  January  number  of  the 
Amerikanische  Bierbrauer ,  the  German  Brewer’s  journal 
of  this  city,  notices  the  importation  of  25,000  bushels  of 
German  barley.  It  weighed  eleven  pounds  to  the  bushel 
more  than  other  barley  in  market,  and  was  eagerly 
bought  up  by  the  best  brewers.  It  was  of  the  two- 
rowed  sort,  and  we  infer  its  reception  was  such  as  to  en¬ 
courage  further  importations.  We  raise  barley  enough  to 
ship  a  good  deal  to  England,  where  it  brings  a  poor  price 
compared  with  their  own,  and  is  used  for  horse-feed. 
Our  brewers  are  forced  to  use  it  because  they  can  get  no 
other,  and  some  (we  believe  ignorantly)  even  prefer  the 
four  or  six-rowed  barley  to  the  two-rowed  sort.  Our 
barley-raisers  may  be  assured  that  a  much  better  quality 
of  grain  will  bring  a  proportionably  higher  price,  and 
they  will  do  well  to  look  out  early  for  superior  seed. 

Seedsmen  and.  Florists. — 1 The  Horti¬ 
cultural  Annual  has  a  very  full  list  of  them. 

A  Potato  Testing.— By  a  happy  con¬ 
junction's  the  astrologers  would  say,  quite  a  number  of 
persons  interested  in  potato  culture  happened  to  be  in 
New  York  early  in  January,  and  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Son,  the  well-known  seedsmen,  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  give  a  potato  feast  to  a  party,  which  in¬ 
cluded  those  above  referred  to  and  several  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press.  Mr.  Bresee  -was  present,  and  with  his  new 
potatoes.  Mr.  B.  is  the  originator  of  the  Early  Rose,  and 
has  some  new  varieties  of  great  promise.  Single  potatoes 
of  one  of  his  varieties  have  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Of 
one  of  these  he  sold  one  tuber  for  $60.  At  the  feast  alluded 
to,  sundry  valuable  specimens  were  served,  boiled  and 
roasted,  but  we  noticed  that  calls  for  a  “  few  raw  ”  were 
passed  unheeded.  We  cannot  give  a  full  report  of  the 
discussion,  which  elicited  a  great  many  valuable  facts,  but 
briefly  give  the  results.  Of  the  specimens  tested,  the 
Early  Rose  was  unanimously  declared  the  best ;  Bresee’s 
Prolific  stood  No.  2,  by  a  small  majority;  Bresee’s  King 
of  the  Earlies,  No.  3 ;  and  Climax,  No.  4.  This  vote  was 
solely  on  the  merits  of  the  potatoes  as  they  appeared 
upon  the  table,  and  had  no  reference  to  productiveness, 
earliness,  or  any  other  quality.  Bresee’s  King  of  the 
Earlies  is  said  to  have  been  dug  before  it  was  fully  ma¬ 
tured,  to  save  it  from  being  stolen.  Climax  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  badly  kept,  as  it  had  the  flavor  of  a  potato 
that  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  light.  The  Early 
Rose  was  of  the  highest  quality,  and  all  the  testimony 
was  in  favor  of  its  great  productiveness  and  carliness. 

Tlae  Farmers’  On!*. — What  should  we 
do  for  fun  if  this  advertising  medium  should  become  ex¬ 
tinct  ?  The  Tribune  claims  to  have  “  exclusive  reports  ” 
(whatever  that  may  moan)  of  the  doings  of  this  branch  of 
its  business.  The  New  York  Sun  has  reports  that  are 
not  exclusive,  and  we  quote  from  it  the  way  in  which  a 
woman  disposed  of  the  gabble  abont  deep  plowing:— 
“  Mrs.  nallock— ‘  I  am  delighted  to  hear  these  gentlemen 
all  repeat  the  same  story,  with  slight  variations.  When 
I  remarked  here,  a  few  weeks  since,  that  this  Club  was 
not  celebrated  for  scientific  attainments,  some  of  the  re¬ 
porters  opened  their  eyes  so  wide  that  I  feared  they 
would  never  get  them  together  again.  But  suppose  a 
company  of  women  should  spend  their  time  in  discussing 
tho  subject  of  long  or  short  stitches,  what  would  yon 
think  of  them  ?  Gentlemen',  it  sbemS  to  nm  you  are  just 


about  as  sensible  in  your  talk,  for  ybu  have  not  told  us 
what  you  call  deep  or  shallow  culture.’  ” 

USI«ls  for  ttlac  Stale  Fair. — The  officers 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  are  desirous 
of  having  the  “  bids  ”  for  the  State  Fair  ready  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  meeting,  which  occurs  on  the  10th 
and  11th  of  this  month.  The  requirements  are,  good 
ground  of  about  30  acres  in  extent,  well-fenced,  the 
needed  stalls,  pens,  buildings  and  offices,  forage  for 
stock,  water,  etc.,  and  about  $1,200  in  money.  A 
schedule  giving  the  details  will  be  furnished  to  all  send¬ 
ing  for  it  to  the  Secretary,  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

A  Great  UPoaltry  §lsow  Isa  Pros- 

pcct.— At  the  last  fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  the  Poultry-breeders  present  inaugurated  a 
Society  called  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Society,  which 
has  ever  since  been  growing  in  influence,  respectability, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Dealers  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  for  dishonesty  and  trickery  was  or  would  have 
been  a  reproach  to  the  Society  have  been  both  virtually 
expelled  and  excluded,  and  the  energy  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  the  increasing  ranks  of  its  life-members,  and 
the  funds  now  on  hand  or  pledged  to  the  treasury, 
give  the  fairest  promise  that  the  proposed  show,  which  is 
advertised  to  take  place  March  22d  to  26th,  will  be  well 
managed  and  worthy  the  fair  beginning  of  the  young  So¬ 
ciety.  The  officers  have  secured  the  3d  Avenue  Skating 
Rink,  a  building  350  feet  long,  150  feet  wide,  covered  with 
an  arched  roof  70  feet  high,  and  furnished  with  parlors, 
retiring  rooms,  committee  rooms,  etc.,  a  restaurant,  band 
of  music,  and  everything  needed  for  a  grand  poultry  fan¬ 
cier’s  festival,  except  the  fowls  themselves.  A  lecture 
will  be  delivered  by  some  distinguished  speaker  on  some 
subject  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  a 
very  liberal  premium  list  will  shortly  be  circulated. 
Besides  farm-yard  and  ornamental  poultry,  dressed  poul¬ 
try,  Singing  Birds,  Rabbits,  and  all  animal  pets,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  prize  list.  An  advertisement  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  th a  Agriculturist  furnishes  further  information. 

Slaow  of  Fla'®0118  anal  lPoaalta*y. — 

The  American  Columbarian  Society  held  its  first  ex¬ 
hibition  in  New  York  about  the  middle  of  December. 
The  show  of  fancy  pigeons  was  highly  creditable,  and  was 
especially  rich  in  Pouters,  Carriers,  and  Tumblers,  of 
which  breeds  very  beautiful  specimens  were  shown  by 
several  exhibitors.  The  largest  number  of  first  premiums 
was  taken  by  Mr.  William  A.  Wood,  of  New  York,  who 
received  on  this  account  the  Society’s  Gold  Medal.  The 
show  of  poultry  was  small,  but  contained  some  of  the 
finest  fowls  we  ever  saw.  Mr.  Benj.  Haines,  Jr.,  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  was  winner  of  the  Gold  Medal  in  this  department, 
for  having  tho  most  first  prizes.  Exceedingly  fine  Creve- 
cceurs  and  Cochins  were  shown  by  Mr.Leavitt,of  Flushing. 

Garaloaaisag,-  for  tJae  Sosatla  has  met  with 
an  unexpectedly  rapid  sale.  A  work  adapted  to  the  peculiar- 
wants  of  the  warmer  States  has  long  been  wanted,  and  Mr. 
White’s  book  is  just  the  one  that  was  needed.  Those  at 
the  North  who  have  friends  at  the  South  can  send  no 
more  acceptable  present.  Sent  by  mail  for  $2.00. 

Cbnmihry  Fife. — A  great  many  people  an¬ 
nually  leave  the  city  and  town  for  the  country.  We  do 
not  know  any  work  better  suited  to  such  than  “  Cope¬ 
land’s  Country  Life,”  which  gives  t he  general  manage¬ 
ment,  not  only  of  farm  matters,  but  of  ornamental  grounds, 
flower  gardens,  green-liouses,  etc.  A  handsome  volume 
of  over  900  pages.  $5.00. 

Great  Slaovr  ©f  tlae  jPcaaEassylvanaa 
Poultry  Society. — Christmas  week  was  devoted  by 
tho  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society  to  a  show  of  poultry, 
open  to  national  competition.  The  fine  hall  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  used  as  an  exhibition  room,  and  we 
believe  all  the  appointments  and  regulations  were  grati¬ 
fying  to  both  exhibitors  and  visitors.  There  were  362  dis¬ 
tinct  entries,  chiefly  of  fowls  in  trios.  Brahmas  were  the 
prominent  feature,  there  having  been  more  than  thirty 
coops  entered,  containing  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  100 
fowls,  and  among  them  many  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty.  A  very  interesting  bird  in  this  class  was  a 
12-year-old  hen  weighing  14  lb.  6  oz.  The  show  of  Cochfhs 
was  good  also,  the  first  prize  being  won  by  the  Secretary  of 
tho  Society,  Mr.  J.  M.Wade,  fora  trio,  the  progeny  of  those 
of  which  wo  gave  engravings  last  September,  and  winners 
of  tho  first  prize  of  their  class  at  the  show  of  the  Colnm- 
barian  Society  in  this  city.  Silver-spangled  Hamburglis 
were  quite  a  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  were  very  fine. 
•Leghorns  also  were  shqjyri  in  good  numbers.  Our  artist 
secured  excellent  portraits  of  those  winning  the  silver 
cup,  which  we  shall  show  our  readers  in  due  time.  The 
French  fowls  seem  hardly  to  be  so  great  favorites  among 
Pennsylvania  breeders  as  with  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
Now  York  J  but  though  tho  Show  in  this  class  was  not 
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large,  it  was  very  fine.  A  silver  medal  was  offered  for  the 
best  practical  exhibition  coop,  which  was  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Nyack,  New  York.  A  very  pleasant 
feature  of  the  exhibition  was  that  there  were  no  money 
prizes, — silver  cups,  bronze  medals,  diplomas,  and  books 
being  the  prizes  offered.  We  congratulate  the  Society  on 
so  satisfactory  a  show,  taken  all  in  all. 

Evergreens  are  the  most  charming  of  trees, 
for  they  are  beautiful  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
They  generally  do  best  if  planted  later  than  other  trees. 
The  number  of  the  hardy  ones  is  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens  is  acknowledged, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  be  the  best  in  the 
language.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  by  mail,  $3.00. 

Pears. — The  Horticultural  Annual  contains 
a  valuable  article  by  P.  Barry  on  new  pears  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  old  ones. 

Canaa-tHam  B®eas. — An  inquiry  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  Agriculturist  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  pea 
raised  most  in  Canada  brings  a  prompt  response 
from  the  editor  of  the  “  Parmer's  Advocate,”  of  London, 
Ontario.  He  writes  as  follows  :  “  Wc  have  many  varie¬ 
ties — some  adapted  to  different  soils  and  different  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  the  Golden  Vine,  the  Crown  Pea,  and 
the  Strawberry  Vine,  that  are  extensively  raised  for  expor¬ 
tation  or  for  milling  purposes.  Each  has  its  advant¬ 
ages.  The  Crown  Pea  is  the  largest  yielder,  hut  re¬ 
quires  good  soil  and  good  cultivation,  and  can  be  cut 
with  the  mowing-machine.  The  Golden  Vine  is  more 
productive  in  straw,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  here. 
It  will  smother  weeds  much  better  than  the  former  vari¬ 
ety,  and  may  be  more  successfully  raised  by  the  careless 
or  slovenly  farmer.  The  third  variety  is  a  small  and  fine 
pea,  but  not  so  extensively  raised  as  the  others.  We  also 
cultivate  the  White  Marrowfat,  Black-eyed  Marrowfat, 
and  Imperial  Blue  Peas,  for  stock.  The  California  Peas 
have  also  been  cultivated  here,  but  are  longer  in  matur¬ 
ing  and  yield  too  much  straw.” 

Otar  rVtttive  Birds. — It  has  been  long  in 
contemplation  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  on  our  na¬ 
tive  birds,  which  should  be  not  only  popular  hut  accurate. 
The  illness  of  the  gentleman  who  promised  these  articles 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan.  We  have  now 
made  arrangements  with  others  to  carry  out  our  original 
intention. 

Oyster  Shells  Aroamd  Trees.— “T. 
E.”  asks:— “Are  oyster  shells  around  fruit  trees  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  borers  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  if  they 
were  burned  and  the  animal  matter  expelled?  Would 
they  then  do  the  trees  any  harm?  Would  they  do  any 
good  in  any  way  ?” — Oyster  shells  around  fruit  trees  would 
be  just  as  valuable  as  stones  or  any  other  mechanical  ob- 
Btacle^o  the  parent  of  the  borer ;  they  would  prevent  her 
from  depositing  her  eggs.  Shells  when  burned  arc  con¬ 
verted  into  an  entirely  different  substance — shell  lime — 
which  differs  somewhat  from  common  lime.  We  should 
not  advise  to  heap  this  around  a  tree,  as  caustic  lime  of 
any  kind  would  injure  it ;  but  shell  lime  would  generally 
bo  a  valuable  manure  spread  around  the  tree.  The  cases 
of  shell  in  its  natural  state  and  burned  are  widely  different. 

Unsafe  Advice.— There  is  a  great  deal  of 
advice  going  about  with  respect  to  the  medication  of  an¬ 
imals,  which  it  is  unsafe  to  follow.  The  following  is  sent 
to  us For  a  preventive  of  hog  cholera,  dissolve  blue 
stone  in  swill,  and  give  it  to  the  hogs  while  in  health.  If 
the  solution  is  strong,  put  shelled  oats  or  meal  on  the 
top  and  they  will  drink  it  all  up.  I  salt  my  hogs  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  my  other  stock.” — “  Blue  stone”  is  Blue  Vitriol 
(sulphate  of  copper).  It  is  a  violent  emetic,  and  in  doses 
of  two  drachms  a  fatal  poison  to  man.  Six  grains  have 
been  known  to  kill  a  dog.  That  in  moderate  doses  it 
mightact  as  a  useful  astringent  in  hog  cholera  we  do  not 
doubt,  but  the  direction  to  make  the  solution  “  strong,” 
without  saying  what  is  meant  by  “  strong,”  is  likely  to 
lead  to  unpleasant  results. 

Practical  Floriculture.— We  have  in 
the  announcements  of  this  work  already  given  an  idea  of 
its  scope.  The  press  of  business  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  prevented  its  issue  earlier,  though  it  has  been  some 
time  in  type.  The  hook  is  now  ready,  and  we  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  among  the  many  valuable 
works  we  have  published.  Price  $1.50  by  mail. 

Tlie  American  Ess.t<f»;ma®l©gist. — This 
Journal  improves  in  value  with  each  number,  and  its  me¬ 
chanical  appearance  is  excellent.  We  do  not  know  either 
editors  or  publishers  but  by  their  works,  and  from  these 


we  wish  their  enterprise  all  success.  Very  cheap  ;  $1  a 
year.  Published  by  R.  P.  Studley  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mushrooms. — Mrs. E. Earl,  Fountain  Co., In¬ 
diana. — Mushroom  spawn  is  not  the  seed,  as  mushrooms 
have  no  seed,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  To  express 
the  matter  popularly,  the  mushroom  plant  consists  of  nu¬ 
merous  whitish  threads,  which,  grow  in  manure,  or  in  a 
highly  manured  soil.  The  part  which  we  value  may  be 
regarded  as  the  flowering  portion  of  the  plant,  though  it 
does  not  bear  flowers,  but  produces  in  its  “gills”  a  re¬ 
productive  dust.  The  threads,  of  which  the  underground 
portion  of  the  plant  consists  ( mycelium  of  the  botanists), 
are  capable  of  laying  dormant  for  a  long  time,  hut  revive 
and  grow  when  placed  in  proper  material  and  supplied 
with  the  necessary  heat  and  moisture.  Spawn  consists 
of  blocks  of  earth  and  manure,  through  which  these 
threads  have  spread  themselves ;  the  blocks  are  dried, 
and  the  thread-like  plant  remains  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  Pieces  of  spawn  are  put  into  a  bed,  and,  if  the 
conditions  are  right,  the  plant  will  spread  rapidly,  or,  as 
the  gardeners  say,  “  the  spawn  will  run.”  When  the  un¬ 
derground  portion  acquires  sufficient  strength,  it  throws 
up  its  reproductive  organs,  which  are  the  mushrooms. 
The  raising  of  mushrooms  is  rarely  successful,  except 
under  a  shed  or  in  a  cellar,  and  even  under  the  best  cir¬ 
cumstances  experienced  gardeners  often  fail.  Hender¬ 
son's  “Gardening  for  Profit”  gives  an  account  of  his 
process,  but  it  is  too  long  to  transfer  to  our  columns. 

Cherries.— F.  R.  Elliott,  the  authority  on 
cherries,  has  an  excellent  article  on  their  culture  in  the 
Horticultural  Annual. 

Hem  Mimurc. — A  subscriber  writes :  “  I 

have  about  twenty  barrels  of  pure  hen  manure ;  will  it  do 
to  let  it  lay  in  hulk  ?  If  not,  what  is  best  to  mix  with  it, 
and  in  what  proportion  for  general  use  ?”— If  you  have 
dry  muck,  mix  it  with  that,  and  let  it  lie  in  a  heap  until 
it  heats.  Then  work  it  over  and  mix  with  more,  doing  so 
three  times,  perhaps,  and  finally  having  the  hen  dung 
mixed  with  fully  four  times  its  weight  of  muck,  and  that 
will  probably  be  eight  times  its  bulk.  Soil  will  do  in¬ 
stead  of  muck,  and  common  barn-yard  mauure  will  an¬ 
swer  very  well,  and  the  compost  will  be  very  rich. 

Currant  Wonn. — “Inquirer.” — What  is 
commonly  called  the  currant  worm  attacks  the  leaves 
only.  The  one  you  found  in  the  pith  of  the  stem  is  the 
larva  of  another  insect,  a  currant  borer,  of  which  wc  have 
two  kinds.  The  larvae,  or  rather  the  chrysalis,  is  still  in 
the  stem,  and  the  perfect  insect  will  eat  out  in  May  or 
June.  As  your  “new  wood  is  all  killed,”  cut  it  off  and 
bum  it,  and  so  far  prevent  the  increase  of  the  insects. 

©trapes. — An  account  of  the  new  varieties,  and 
valuable  notes  on  the  old  ones  for  1860,  will  be  found 
in  the  American  Horticultural  Annual. 


A  Baisltel  of  Fiime  orofCorit. — “  Cor¬ 
dova,”  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  writes:  “  I  would  like  to  know 
if,  when  you  speak  of  a  1  bushel  of  lime  ’  in  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  you  mean  unslaked  or  slaked  lime  ?  and  speaking  of 
corn,  whether  you  mean  shelled  or  not?” — The  common 
agricultural  lime  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  shell  lime, 
and  this  is  always,  so  far  as  we  know,  sold  slaked. 
Other  lime  is  slaked  before  it  is  applied;  hence,  we  al¬ 
ways  mean  slaked  lime  when  wc  refer  to  an  application 
to  the  land,  or  of  lime  as  an  ingredient  of  a  compost,  un¬ 
less  the  contrary  is  specified.  “A  bushel  of  com” 
always  means  a  bushel  of  shelled  com,  or  its  equivalent, 
14  pounds  being  allowed  for  the  weight  of  the  cobs. 
Thus  56  pounds  is  the  legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  com,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  States,  and  70  pounds  that  of  corn  in  the  ear. 

Cheese  fflaldng  vs.  natter  Mass¬ 
ing.— A  correspondent  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  asks 
the  following  questions,  whjch  doubtless  will  interest 
thousands  of  our  readers :  “  1st.  Does  cheese  making  pay 
better  than  producing  butter  ?  2d.  Is  the  eastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania  as  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cheese 
as  New  York,  Ohio,  or  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
it  is  successfully  carried  on  ?” — In  cheese  making,  all  the 
milk  and  all  the  cream  may  he  used ;  or  most  of  the 
cream  may  be  removed,  and  the  skimmed  milk  made  into 
cheese,  or  only  Half  the  milk  may  ho  skimmed,  and  the 
rest  made  cheese  of.  In  making  butter,  the  greater  part 
of  the  cream  rises  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  custom  to  skim  this  off  and  send  the  skimmed  milk 
to  the  city,  where  it  will  always  bring  a  good  price. 
Much  of  this  half-skimmed  milk  is  condensed  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  thus  a  home  market 
made  for  sweet  skimmed  milk  at  the  factory,  and  proba¬ 
bly  two-thirds  as  much  butter  made  as  if  all  the  milk 
were  set  as  usual.  Where  there  is  an  extra  good  market 
for  butter,  and  the  herds  of  cows  have  long  been  bred  as 


butter  makers,  we  doubt  if  it  will  pay  to  make  clieese. 
“ Skimmed-milk  cheese”  (made  from  sweet  milk,  of 
course)  is  said  to  pay  well.  The  condensed  milk  alluded 
to  is  sold  in  the  cities  at  a  little  less  price  than  the  con¬ 
densed  whole  milk.  Cheese  making  on  the  large  scale, 
and  where  the  aim  is  to  produce  the  best  possible  article 
from  the  whole  milk,  will  not  pay  usually  within  the 
range  of  the  milk  trains  running  into  our  large  cities. 
The  “eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania”  is  well  adapted  to 
producing  cheese,  but  still  it  may  be  a  question  if  some 
other  disposition  of  the  milk  will  not  bring  in  more  money. 

Spotted  Quinces. — “  N.  C.  T.,”  Staten 
Island,  is  troubled  with  black  spots  on  his  quinces.  His 
statement  that  the  trees  stand  on  rather  poor  soil  prob¬ 
ably  explains  the  matter.  Prune  the  trees,  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  they  arc  a  mass  of  suckers,  and  give  a  good 
dressing  of  manure.  Salt  is  considered  beneficial  to  the 
quince,  but  your  trees  arc  too  neftr  the  sea  to  he  likely  to 
need  it,  though  a  sprinkling  would  do  no  harm. 

Boiled  lP©t»t©es  for  Milch  Cows.— 
“J.  K.  H.”,  of  Norwood,  N.  J.,  writes;  “Are  boiled 
potatoes  good  for  milch  cows  ?  I  was  going  to  feed  them 
to  my  cows,  and  several  of  my  neighbors  told  me  that 
they  would  dry  them  up.”— We  have  been  often  remon¬ 
strated  with  for  recommending  and  feeding  Indian  meal 
to  milch  cows,  for  the  same  reason.  People  who  feed 
nothing  hut  cornstalks  and  dry  hay  are  apt  to  console 
themselves  with  some  such  notion,  as  the  fox  did  who 
believed  all  the  grapes  were  sour  which  he  could  not 
reach.  We  do  not  feed  boiled  potatoes — not  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  will  dry  the  cows  up,  but  because  corn 
fodder,  and  oil-meal  and  corn-meal  mixed  is  a  cheaper 
and  better  diet.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  prove  that 
boilod  potatoes  dry  up  cows,  we  are  open  to.  conviction. 

Small  Fruits.— Every  year  brings  many 
new  varieties,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  gives  his  experience 
with  them  in  the  Horticultural  Annual. 


‘4  ©sir  Tomss;  Folks.”— Fields,  Osgood 
&  Co.,  Boston,  publish  such  a  charming  Juvenile  Maga¬ 
zine  for  boys  and  girls,  that  one  involuntarily  wishes  ho 
wore  young  again,  that  he  might  experience  the  pleasure 
that  only  children  can  feel  over  such  a  beautiful  periodi¬ 
cal,  prepared  expressly  for  them.  Beautiful  stories  are  il¬ 
lustrated  by  beautiful  pictures,  and  all  In  just  as  grand  a 
style  as  if  it  were  intended  for  Old  Folks  instead  of 
Young  Folks.  20  cents  a  number  is  very  cheap  for  so 
good  a  thing. 

Death  of  Caleb  UT.  Bemciatf.— Few,  if 
any,  of  our  readers,  who  are  fanciers  of  poultry,  are  not 
familiar  with  the  name  and  writings  of  Mr.  Bement,  who 
was  widely  known,  both  as  a  poultry  fancier,  and  as  the 
author  of  the  fullest  and  most  elaborate  American  work 
on  domestic  poultry — “The  American  Poulterer’s  Com¬ 
panion.”  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  oflice,  and  followed  it  in  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany. 
At  the  latter  place,  he  was  for  many  years  a  popular  hotel 
landlord,  a  contributor  to  the  agricultural  press,  and  we 
believe  managed  a  farm  in  connection  with  his  establish¬ 
ment.  He  subsequently  had  a  farm  on  Staten  Island,  and 
for  some  fifteen  years,  until  quite  recently,  had  charge  of 
the  farm  and  gardens  of  the  late  Matthew  Vassal-,  of 
Poughkeepsie.  He  had  much  experience,  wrote  easily  and 
acceptably  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  was  a  good  observer, 
a  man  of  discriminating  judgment,  and  much  respected. 
He  died  December  22d,  at  Poughkeepsie,  aged  77. 

Meposrt  ©m  the  Trial  ©F  Plows, 
held  at  Utica,  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  etc.  This  is  an  octavo  volume,  of  288  pages,  illus¬ 
trated  with  8  plates  and  129  wood  engravings.  The  first 
six  chapters  (134  pages)  are  a  History  of  the  Plow,  from 
the  earliest  time  to  the  present.  Then  follow  chapters  on 
the  “  Objects  to  be  Accomplished  by  Plowing,”  on 
“Practical  Questions  in  Plows  and  Plowing,”  on  the 
“Line  of  Draught,”  and  on  the  “Mechanical  Condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Plow  ;”  then  the  report  of  the  trial,  and  of 
the  supplementary  trial  held  at  Brattlcboro,  V  t.,  in  June, 
1S68.  We  did  not  publish  the  awards,  as  announced, 
preferring  to  wait  for  the  report.  They  are  as.  follows : 

Class  i.  Sod  Plows  for  Stiff  Soil.— Gold  medal  to  F.  F. 
Holbrook, Boston,  “Lap-furrow plow."  (No competition). 

Class  ii.  Stiff  Soil  Stubble  Plows.— Gold  medal  to  samo 
party  for  “Holbrook's  GO.” 

Class  iii.  Sandy  Soil  Sod  Plows— No  fit  soil;  no  awards. 

Class  iv.  Stubble  Plena  for  3  Horses,  to  turn  a  furrow  at 
least  5  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep.— Gold  medal  to 
F.  F.  Holbrook,  Boston,  for  “Holbrook’s  69.”  ' 

Class  v.  Sod  and  Subsoil  (Double  or  Michigan)  Plows.— 
Gold  medal  to  same  party  for  “No.  09,”  with  stubble 
mouldboard  and  skim  plow.  (No  competition.) 
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Class  vi.  Subsoil  Attachment  to  ordinary  plow. — Award 
withheld. 

Class  vii.  Ditching  Plow  for  opening  drains. — Gold 
medal  to  N.  Hawkes,  Appleton.  Maine,  for  Hawkes’ 
Ditching  Plow  and  Cultivator. 

Class  viii.  Ditching  Machine  for  Underdraining. — Gold 
medal  to  E.  Heath,  Fowlerville,  N.  Y. 

Class  ix.  Steel  Ploiv  for  alluvial  and  unctuous  lands. — 
Gold  Medal  to  Collins  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  “  C  No.  3.” 
(No  competition). 

Class  x.  Swing  or  Side-hill  Ploivs. — No  award  made,  as 
the  Committee  were  divided  between  F.  F.  Holbrook’s 
plow  and  that  of  Lyman  D.  Burch,  of  Shelburn,  N.  Y. 

Harrows—  Gold  medal  to  J.  E.  Morgan,  Deerfield,  N.  Y. 
Special  gold  medal  to  F.  Nishwitz,  (no  address  given) 
for  scarifier  and  clod-crusher. 

Cultivators.  Class  i,  Sec.  1. — (One-horse).  Alden  &  Co., 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Gold  medal.  Class  i.  Sec.  2.  A.  L.  Brcar- 
ley,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  Pfifer’s 2-horse  Cultivator  and  Cot¬ 
ton  Plow.  Gold  Medal.  (No  competition). 

Cultivators.  Class  ii,  Sec.l.— (Two-liorse).  Ford  &  nowe, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Gold  medal.  Class  ii,  Sec.  2.  W.  II. 
Burtis  &  Co.,  Maltaville,  N.  Y.  McQueston’s  Improved 
Cultivator.  Gold  medal. 

This  report  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  the  care¬ 
ful  diligence  characteristic  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  for  the  lack  of  that  editiug  it  should  have  had, 
hours  of  labor  are  imposed  upon  any  one  who  wishes  to 
learn  anything  from  it.  Careful  reading  of  the  entire  re¬ 
port,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  out  the  list  of 
awards,  brings  to  light  many  points  which  render  the 
work  fairly  liable  to  rather  severe  criticism,  and  not  less 
the  book  than  the  whole  work  of  the  Committee. . .  .The 
above  was  prepared  for  the  previous  number  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist ,  but  was  crowded  out.  Fuller  comments  upon 
the  work,  which  is  really  a  valuable  addition  to  our  agri¬ 
cultural  literature,  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  no¬ 
tice  it  receives  from  the  writer  of  “  Walks  and  Talks.” 


Forwarding  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and 
Lettuce. 

BT  PETER  HENDERSON,  BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 


During  the  past  month,  I  have  had  scores  of  applica¬ 
tions  from  beginners  in  Market  Gardening,  enquiring 
whether  there  is  any  way  in  which  the  above-named 
vegetables  may  be  forwarded  by  hot-bed  or  otherwise,  so 
as  to  be  in  the  condition  that  our  cold-frame  plants  are 
for  planting  out  in  spring.  It  being  impossible  for  me  to 
make  suitable  replies  to  such  queries  separately,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  medium  of  the  Agriculturist ,  to  briefly  detail 
a  method  we  now  practice,  by  which  as  early  a  crop  can 
be  obtained  as  by  wintering  over  in  cold-frames,  and, 
where  the  necessary  forcing-pits  are  in  use,  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  by  the  cold-frame  .process.  In  all  dis¬ 
tricts  having  a  latitude  nearly  that  of  New  York,  the 
seed  for  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, or  Lettuce,  should  lie  sown 
from  the  1st  to  the  loth  of  February  in  forcing-pits,  or  in 
hot-beds,  such  as  we  describe  in  “  Gardening  for  Profit,” 
But  instead  of  sowing  the  seed  on  the  benches  of  the 
forcing-pits  or  in  the  bed  of  the  liot-bed,  as  there  de¬ 
scribed,  we  advise  it  to  bo  sown  in  shallow  boxes.  We 
use  the  ordinary  soap  box,  cut  in  three  parts,  giving  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  and  a  surface  of 
about  two  square  feet.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  boards  are  not  matched  too  close,  so  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  moisture  may  pass  off  freely.  The  best  soil  is  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  in  about  equal  parts,  or  if  leaf 
mould  cannot  be  got,  stable  manure,  decomposed  to  the 
condition  of  leaf  mould,  will  answer  equally  well.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  somewhat  thickly— say  an  ounce  to 
every  ten  square  feet.  If  sown  on  the  1st  of  February,  and 
keptatan  average  temperature  of  sixty  degrees, the  plants 
will  be  two  or  three  inches  high  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
when  they  should  be  planted  out  in  the  same  kind  of 
boxes  and  soil,  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  will  give  about 
two  hundred  plants  to  each  box.  If  the  weather  is  warm 
and  sunny  at  the  time  the  seedling  plants  are  put  into 
the  boxes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them  for  two  or 
three  days,  until  they  begin  to  form  new  roots,  giving  a 
moderate  watering  whenever  the  surface  of  the  soil  ap¬ 
pears  dry.  For  *he  first  week  the  same  temperature  may 
be  maintained  as  for  the  seed  boxes,  but  gradually  more 
air  must  be  admitted,  so  as  to  harden  the  plants,  and  fit 
them  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  sashes  only, 
without  further  artificial  heat — simply  cold-frames.  This 
treatment,  by  exposing  them  to  the  air,  (by  removing  the 
sashes  entirely)  whenever  the  weather  will  admit,  will 
harden  the  plants  sufficiently  to  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  field  by  the  first  of  April.  During  the  latter  part 
of  March,  the  sashes  would  rarely  require  to  be  kept  on 
during  the  day,  but  it  will  strengthen  the  plants  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  cold  at  night  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  growing  those  plants  in  shal¬ 
low  boxes  is  that,  being  thus  portable,  they  are  readily 


changed  from  one  hot-bed  or  forcing-pit  to  another,  and 
they  grow  quite  as  well  for  the  short  time  necessary  in 
two  or  three  inches  of  soil  as  in  a  greater  depth.  Another 
advantage  is,  that  the  transplanting  process  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  plants  form  the  necessary  fibrous  roots,  be¬ 
sides  giving  them  greater  strength,  from  standing  more 
thinly  in  the  transplanting  box  than  in  the  seed-bed, 

Last  season  I  tested  a  few  thousand  in  this  way  by  the 
side  of  those  wintered  over  in  cold-frames,  and  found  that 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference,  those  sown  in  our 
forcing-pits  in  February  being  marketable  quite  as  soon 
as  those  sown  in  September  and  kept  through  the  winter. 

This  method  may  be  practiced  even  by  such  as  have 
not  the  conveniences  of  either  forcing  house  or  hot-bed 
sashes  of  any  kind,  for  seeds  sown  in  boxes  and  placed 
in  the  window  of  any  dwelling  room  in  which  a  comfort¬ 
able  heat  is  maintained  can  be  treated  just  as  we  do 
those  in  our  hot-houses  or  hot-beds,  only  that  by  the  time 
the  plants  have  been  transplanted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
harden  them  off,  which,  in  the  absence  of  sashes,  may  be 
done  simply  by  taking  the  boxes  out  of  doors  during 
warm  March  days,  and  placing  them  in  the  house  at  night. 

Forwarding  Tomatoes,  Pepper,  or  Egg  Plants,  we  do 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  as  they  are  plants 
requiring  at  all  times  a  high  temperature,  instead  of  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  in  February,  as  we  do  Cabbage  and  Lettuce, 
we  sow  in  April,  and  the  transplanting  in  the  boxes  is 
not  done  until  May. 

■ - <  mxa  O  p*  1  «*-<»■ - - 

Curing  Bacon  for  the  English  Market.— 
Letter  from  Moscow,  Eussia. 

“U.  H.”  writes  from  Moscow,  Nov.  2,  ISOS:  “I  want 
to  raise  a  thousand  or  more  pigs,  and  go  into  the  lard 
business,  as  well  as  ham  and  bacon,  here  in  Russia.  The 
average  price  of  corn-fed  pigs  of  350  lbs.  is,  with  us, 
5@o'/i  cents  per  5).,  currency,  live  weight.  Just  now,  it 
is  7  cents.  Salt  is  worth  $2  per  cwt.  Do  these  prices 
promise  a  paying  export  business  to  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  ?  The  freight  from  here  to  either  London  or  Ham¬ 
burg  is  about  $1.50  per  cwt.  The  quality  of  the  corn-fed 
meat  is  good.  But,  so  far,  the  few  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  ham  and  bacon  curing  for  exportation 
have  failed.  I  account  for  it  because  ham  and  bacon  arc 
cured  here  during  very  cold  weather,  out  of  frozen  meat, 
which  is  unfrozen  in  the  most  sudden  way.  They  put 
the  carcass  in  a  Russian  bath-room,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  exceedingly  high,  and  after  leaving  it  for  only  six 
or  eight  hours,  they  cut  it  up,  and  salt  the  hams  in  tubs 
and  the  bacon  dry.  Ham  and  bacon  are  badly  cut;  that 
is,  in  a  way  that  is  not  known  or  liked  in  England.  And 
all  is  done  in  the  most  slovenly  way  imaginable. 

In  regard  to  pig  raising,  I  know  a  place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  where  about  twenty  starch-mills  arc  at  work. 
The  refuse  from  them  is  sold  there  on  the  spot  at  10  cents 
per  cwt. ;  and  as  the  mills  are  worked  in  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  way,  I  reckon  that  the  refuse  must  contain  more  nu¬ 
tritious  matter  than  the  refuse  of  your  mills.  The  starch 
is  made  out  of  wheat.  Some  geese,  hut  no  pigs,  are  raised 
there.  The  price  of  rye  there  is  about  70  cents  per 
bushel;  barley,  60  cents;  oats,  40  cents  just  now,  but 
these  are  uncommonly  high  prices.  At  how  much  per  lb. 
could  I  raise  bacon  pigs  at  these  prices?  And  what  kind 
of  breed  would  best  answer  my  purpose  ?  I  want,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  pigs  attaining  great  weight;  more  so  than  those 
which  produce  delicate  meat,  especially  as  I  want  to  pro¬ 
duce  lard  and  bacon  principally.  The  animals  ought  to 
be  hardy  and  able  to  stand  our  severe  winter.  Lard  has 
gone  up  here  in  the  course  of  a  year  from  11c.  to  14c. 
per  t>.  The  rise  is  owing  principally  to  the  demand 
from  Germany  and  England.  The  exports  this  year  were 
about  1,000  tons.  Though  a  very  small  quantity  for  so 
large  a  country,  it  has  not  failed  to  produce  a  marked 
effect,  inasmuch  as,  in  former  years,  none  was  exported.” 

Rem  arks.— It  gives  us  great,  pleasure  to  attempt  to  reply 
to  these  questions,  but  we  fear  we  can  throw  very  little 
light  on  the  matter.  On  a  farpi,  pigs  can  seldom  be  raised 
with  much  profit,  except  in  connection  with  other  stock. 
Their  true  office  is  to  cat  food  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  Without  knowing  how  much  water  it  contains, 
we  can  make  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  ref¬ 
use  from  the  starch  mills.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the 
demand  for,  and  value  of,  manure  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pigs  fed  on  this  refuse  would  afford  rich  manure,  but  for 
fattening  hogs  it  would  be  well  to  give,  in  connection 
with  it,  some  grain  containing  more  starch,  such  as  barley 
or  rye,  or  Indian  corn.  With  ordinary  pigs,  shut  up  to 
fatten,  it  would  take  about  eight  bushels  of  rye  or  bar¬ 
ley  to  make  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  pig.  If  kept  in  large 
numbers,  and  in  pens  not  well  littered  and  otherwise 
comfortable,  it  would  take  considerable  more.  At  7 
cents  per  5b.,  live  weight,  after  deducting  expenses,  there 
is  not  much  margin  for  profit.  A  good  deal  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  price  paid  for  the  pigs  when  shut  up  to  fatten. 
If  they  could  be  bought  for  5  cents  per  lb.  and  sold 


when  fatfor7cents  per  lb.,  the  account  would  stand  thus : 


1  pig,  250  lbs.,  at  5  cents, . $12.50 

16  bushels  rye  and  barley,  at  65  cents, .  10.40 

$22.90 

1  fat  pig,  450  lbs.,  at  7  cents, . $31.50 

Profit, . $8.60 


The  manure,  if  carefully  saved,  ought  to  more  than 
pay  for  attendance,  interest,  etc.  In  this  country,  we  can 
usually  buy  lean  hogs  two  or  three  cents  per  pound  less 
than  fat  ones.  If  this  is  the  case  in  Russia,  hogs  might 
be  fattened  at  considerable  profit. 

In  regard  to  raising  a  thousand  pigs,  we  doubt  if  it  can 
be  done  profitably,  except  in  connection  with  other 
kinds  of  farming.  The  sows  should  have  a  good  range 
of  clover  or  grass  in  summer ;  otherwise  they  can  seldom 
be  kept  economically.  With  good  pasture,  and  a  feed 
twice  a  day  of  the  refuse  from  the  starch  factory,  the 
sows  and  store  pigs  might  be  cheaply  kept  through  the 
summer  and  autumn.  Those  intended  for  fattening  in 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  might  be  kept  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  they  should  have  a  more  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  of  the  starch  refuse.  Success  will  depend  very  much 
upon  keeping  them  growing  rapidly  while  at  grass,  so  that 
when  shut  up  to  fatten,  little  grain  will  be  required  to 
finish  them  off.  The  quality  of  the  bacon  and  also  the 
quantity  of  lard  depends  a  good  deal  on  keeping  the 
growing  pigs  rapidly  advancing.  The  nearer  fat  they  can 
be  kept  at  all  times,  the  better  will  be  the  bacon,  and  the 
more  and  better  lard  will  they  yield. 

For  the  English  market,  the  quality  of  the  bacon  is  of 
prime  importance.  The  dealers  and  consumers  arc  excel¬ 
lent  judges  of  the  article.  They  will  pay  full  prices  for 
good  bacon,  while  that  which  is  inferior  or  badly  cured 
is  difficult  to  dispose  of,  even  at  a  low  figure.  The  breed 
or  kind  of  hog  has  something  to  do  with  the  superiority 
of  English  bacon,  and  the  fattening  not  less  so.  Get  a 
good  kind  of  hog,  and  never  let  it  be  starved  at  any  time. 
This  is  the  great  secret  of  success.  We  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  breeds  of  pigs  in  Russia  to 
say  which  is  the  best.  We  have  seen  “Russia  hogs” 
imported  to  this  country  that  had  many  good  qualities. 
They  were  strong,  hardy,  pretty  well  formed,  of  good 
size,  but  decidedly  coarse,  and  the  quality  of  the  meat 
was  not  satisfactory.  But  a  cross  with  some  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  breeds,  such  as  the  Yorkshire  or  Essex,  would 
greatly  improve  their  quality  and  fattening  properties. 
And  such  a  cross,  if  well  fed,  would  come  to  maturity 
earlier  and  afford  a  great  deal  more  lard.  For  bacon,  it 
is  not  only  important  to  have  hogs  of  good  size,  but  they 
must  be  fat.  This  is  more  important  for  bacon  than  for 
pork,  because  in  drying,  any  lean  that  is  left  on  the 
flitches  or  sides  withers  up  and  becomes  rusty,  imparting 
a  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  meat. 

Bacon  is  sent  from  Canada  and  from  the  United  States 
to  England,  and  when  proper  care  is  exercised,  it  gives 
good  satisfaction.  We  often  experience  as  low  a  tem¬ 
perature  here  as  in  Moscow,  and  much  of  our  pork  is  made 
from  carcasses  frozen  solid,  and  in  this  condition  trans¬ 
ported  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles.  But  it  is 
essential  to  thaw  them  out  before  salting.  And  it  is, 
doubtless,  very  important  that  this  should  be  done  gradu¬ 
ally— say  in  a  room  not  over  40°  Far.  So  far  as  climate  is 
concerned,  we  think  there  is  no  reason  why  bacon  and 
hams  cannot  be  cured  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Before  embarking  largely  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  it  would  bo  well  to  visit  the  pork  packing 
establishments  in  this  country.  Our  impression  is,  that 
it  would  be  found  that  pigs  can  be  raised  and  fattened 
and  cured  in  the  Western  States  cheaper  than  in  Russia. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  past  years,  our  Western  farmers  often 
sold  corn-fed  hogs  for  less  than  5  cents  per  lb.,  live  weight. 
But  here,  as  in  Russia,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  world, 
pork  is  much  higher  than  the  average  of  former  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  our  cor¬ 
respondent  again. 

- - ■»« - ~u«>- - ►-•** - 

Bee  Items.—  By  M.  Quiriby. 


Artificial  Queens.  —  In  the  improved 
management  of  bees,  a  resort  to  artificial  queens  will  be 
necessary.  But  before  bee-keepers  will  have  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  such  queens,  they  must  be  satisfied  that  they 
are,  in  every  respect,  equal  to  others.  By  artificial 
queens  is  meant  such  as  are  reared  from  eggs  or  lame 
that  are  deposited  in  worker  cells,  and  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  workers  but  for  the  changes  made  by  the  bees. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  imperfect  development 
of  such  queens,  and  especially  that  they  are  cramped  for 
room  in  worker  cells  in  the  early  stages  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Being  satisfied  myself  that  this  objection  is  not 
well  founded,  I  shall  try  to  satisfy  others.  All  admit 
that  eggs  laid  in  worker  cells  and  queen  cells  are  pre¬ 
cisely  alike.  That  in  the  worker  cell  produces  a  worker, 
the  other,  a  queen.  It  is  contended  that  the  queen  reared 
in  a  worker  cell  must  be  dwarfed  in  size,  as  a  larger  bee 
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than  a  worker  cannot  expand  there.  But  it  is  demon¬ 
strated  that  queens  are  not  reared  in  worker  cells  after 
all.  The  egg  that  produces  the  queen  may  ho  laid  there, 
it  may  hatch  there,  and  the  larva  be  fed  as  a  worker  for  two 
or  three  days  ;  but  then,  if  a  queen  is  required,  the  bees 
immediately  enlarge  the  cell,  and  lengthen  it.  If  there 
is  room  directly  under  it,  it  is  turned  downward  ;  if  not, 
it  is  made  more  nearly  horizontal.  The  cell,  as  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  worker,  is  filled  to  the  very  brim  with  royal 
jelly,  on  the  surface  of  which  swims- the  larva  of  the  future 
queen.  By  examining  such  a  cell,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  larva  does  not  occupy  any  part  of  the  original 
cell,  but  has  ample  room  in  the  part  specially  prepared. 
Another  proof  that  the  queen  is  not  dwarfed  by  the  size  of 
the  cell  is,  you  cannot  predict  the  size  of  queens  with 
any  certainty  from  the  size  of  cells.  A  great  many 
queens  reared  in  large-sized  cells  are  very  little  larger 
than  workers.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  manner 
of  raising  brood  is  aware  that  f  all-sized  workers  can  be 
reared  in  cells  that  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  and  must  be  diminished  in 
size  nearly  one-third.  It  is  thus  quite  clear  that  they 
were  larger  than  required  at  first.  Whoever  will  examine 
a  sheet  of  new  comb  with  brood  in  the  chrysalis  state 
will  find  the  cell  much  larger  than  the  bee,  and  ample 
room  for  a  large  moth-worm  to  spin  its  gallery  between 
the  head  of  the  bee  and  the  capping.  I  have  seen  many 
queens  from  large  cells  that  would  have  had  ample  room 
for  their  development  in  one  of  these,  showing  conclu¬ 
sively  that  their  size  did  not  depend  on  that  of  the  cell. 

It  is  also  said,  that  when  a  very  few  bees  are  sot  to 
rearing  queens,  the  quantity  of  food  is  likely  to  be  less 
than  it  should  be,  and  that  an  inferior  size  is  the  conse¬ 
quence.  But  whoever  has  looked  into  a  queen  cell  imme¬ 
diately  after  its  occupant  has  left,  has  invariably  found 
some  of  the  food  yet  remaining.  This  is  certainly  not  an 
evidence  of  a  scanty  supply.  Until  something  more  con¬ 
clusive  shows  that  artificial  queens  are  indeed  inferior  to 
others,  I  shall  continue  to  recommend  in  future  numbers 
of  the  Agriculturist  the  rearing  of  just  such  artificial 
queens  as  my  experience  has  proved  to  be  most  profitable. 

Had  ILracI*:  witla  ISces.— M.  C.  Hester, 
Clark  Co.,  Md.,  says:  “We  are  having  terribly  bad  luck 
with  our  bees.  I  think  I  am  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
when  I  say  that  fully  half  the  stands  of  bees  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  county  of  Scott  have  died  since  the  honey¬ 
making  season  closed.  They  have  not  died  for  want  of 
stores,  for  all  that  I  have  examined  or  heard  of  have  left 
an  abundance  of  honey  in  their  combs.  Nor  arc  they 
troubled  with  worms,  or  ‘  foul  brood,’  or  dysentery,  or 
other  disease  mentioned  in  the  books.  I  suspect  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  loss  of  the  queens.  We  can¬ 
not  discover  anything  ailing  the  workers.  There  has 
been  very  little  brood  in  any  of  the  hives  since  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October.  Can  you  give  us  any  light  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  ?  No  one  can  account  for  it.  Some  think  it  in  some 
way  caused  by  the  locusts  that  swarmed  upon  us  in  the 
spring.  They  have  not  done  well  during  any  part  of  the 
season,  made  very  little  surplus  honey,  and  not  one  stand 
in  twenty  sent  off  a  swarm.”— Although  the  foregoing  was 
private,  it  seems  advisable  to  print  it,  as  very  many 
bee-keepers  in  Mr.  Hester’s  locality  have  suffered  in  a 
similar  way,  and  one  case,  somewhat  like  it,  was  re¬ 
ported  from  Ohio,  in  the  Bee  Journal.  No  one  seems 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  to  be  able  to 
explain  the  cause,  or  give  a  remedy.  Mr.  Hester  suspects 
the  “  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  loss  of  queens,”  but 
this  is  secondary  only ;  we  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  queens,  and  of  workers  as  well.  There  being 
but  little  brood  after  the  middle  of  October  does  not 
prove  the  hives  queenless.  It  is  quite  common  for  the 
most  thrifty  stocks  in  many  sections  to  cease  raising 
brood  by  the  middle  of  September.  The  cause  of  other 
maladies  has  been  found  in  the  quality  of  the  honey,  and 
if  we  could  ascertain  from  what  sources  these  bees 
obtained  their  stores,  it  might  afford  the  desired  light. 

Mr.  Wagner,  editor  of  the  Bee  Journal,  gave  me,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  description  of  a  malady,  in  the  form  of  foul 
brood,  that  was  observed  in  Germany.  In  a  peculiar 
season,  (I  forget  whether  very  wet  or  very  dry)  there  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  trees  myriads  of 
plant-lice  (Aphides).  These  secreted  and  discharged  a 
clear  saccharine  fluid,  much  sought  after  by  the  bees. 
The  result  was  that  in  a  few  months  foul  brood  pre¬ 
vailed  to  an  unprecedented  extent.'  A  few  years  since, 
in  one  of  the  Western  States,  (Illinois,  I  think)  this  aphis 
was  found  on  standing  grain,  particularly  oats,  injuring 
the  grain  materially.  The  next  winter,  bees  seemed  un¬ 
healthy,  leaving  the  hives  in  cold  weather  with  swollen 
bodies,  and  perishing  by  hundreds.  Those  describing 
this  attributed  it  to  the  aphis,  and  were  probably  cor¬ 
rect,  as  there  has  been  no  further  complaint  of  unusual 
maladies  until  now  in  Indiana.  The  present  season  is 
reported  as  rather  poor  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  It 
is  possible  that  in  some  places  the  bees  have  availed 
themselves  of  some  unusual  product,  and  are  affected  as 
described  in  consequence.  The  probability  is.  that  the 


trouble  will  pass  away  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared,  with¬ 
out  giving  us  any  further  clue  as  to  its  cause. 

IBces  !>o  snot  §warm, — J.  Scholl,  Lyons 
Station,  Ind.,  mites :  “  I  have  practiced  artificial  swarm¬ 
ing,  with  very  good  success,  though  I  have  had  no  instruc¬ 
tions  except  through  the  Agriculturist.  But  the  past 
season,  the  bees  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  as  far 
as  heard  from,  have  refused  to  swarm,  with  hives  full  of 
honey,  brood,  and  young  bees.  Waiting  full  two  weeks 
after  the  time  for  early  swarms.  I  took  a  swarm  from 
each  hive,  all  of  which  soon  filled  their  boxes,  as  the  honey 
season  was  splendid  for  a  few  weeks.  But  young  bees 
did  not  appear  again  in  the  old  hives  until  late  in  July. 
Of  forty  stands  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  and  which 
were  allowed  their  own  time  to  swarm,  only  six  did  so 
the  past  season.  The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years 
convinces  me  that,  with  black  bees,  it  will  not  do  to  de¬ 
pend  on  natural  swarming ;  for,  as  a  general  thing,  four- 
fifths  of  all  strong  early  swarms  go  oft'.  Late,  weak  ones 
stay,  and  are  not  worth  bothering  with.  Would  the 
Italians  do  any  better  here,  where  there  are  such  inviting 
places  in  the  woods  for  them  ?”■ — This  shows  the  advant¬ 
age,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  taking  this  swarming  mat¬ 
ter  into  our  own  hands.  Thousands  who  keep  bees  have 
had  similar  experience.  It  is  a  difficulty  that  attends  all 
swarming  hives;  hence,  much  better  things  cannot  be 
expected  of  the  Italians,  under  the  old  system,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  that  system  only  I  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
reply.  Continued  and  valuable  experience,  however, 
suggests  new  forms  of  management,  by  which  the  evil 
can  be  remedied.  By  taking  advantage  of  a  knowledge 
of  certain  facts  and  laws  in  respect  to  bees,  we  expect  to 
have  such  entire  control  of  them,  as  to  direct  their 
energies  either  to  increasing  their  colonies  or  to  the  stor¬ 
ing  of  surplus  honey,  as  we  may  choose.  In  the  course 
of  the  season,  I  expect  to  give  the  results  of  my  later 
experience,  and  at  the  proper  time,  to  speak  particularly 
of  the  difficulty  above  mentioned. 

- — » «*- - — 

On  Colic  in  Horses. 

ET  PROFESSOR  JOHN  GAMGEE,  OP  LONDON,  ENG. 

The  diseases  of  animals  are  materially  modified  in  dif¬ 
ferent  species  by  the  structural  and  functional  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  their  various  organs  and  parts.  A  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  all  domestic 
animals  is  therefore  essential  to  the  full  understanding  of 
their  maladies,  and  no  better  illustrations  of  this  can  bo 
afforded  than  by  referring  to  the  digestive  organs.  The 
ox  gathers  food  rapidly,  accumulates  it  in  his  paunch,  then 
ruminates ;  and  by  the  peculiar  action  of  the  third 
stomach  the  solid  parts  of  the  food  are  retarded  for  ef¬ 
fectual  digestion  in  the  true  or  fourth  stomach,  while  the 
liquid  portions  pass  on,  are  promptly  subjected  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  secretions  in  the  intestines,  and  are  thus  absorbed. 
The  great  mass  of  imperfectly  digested  food,  therefore, 
lies  in  the  large  pouches  described  as  the  first  three 
stomachs.  Hence  it  is  that  cattle  are  subject  to  hoove,  or 
disengagement  and  accumulations  of  gases,  in  the  first 
two  stomachs,  and  then  to  impacture  of  the  third,  which 
constitutes  either  an  independent  disease  of  a  dangerous 
character  or  a  frequent  complication  in  febrile  and  other 
maladies  that  are  associated  with  costiveness.  The 
horse,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  small  single  stomach,  and 
some  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  food  retained 
in  the  gastric  cavities  of  the  horse  and  ox  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  a  horse  dying  of  repletion  of  the  stomach 
has  been  found  to  have  not  more  than  thirty  pounds 
weight  of  food  impacted  in  it,  whereas  an  ox  that  has  been 
fasting  for  twenty-four  hours  has  been  found  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  as  high  as  two  hundred  pounds  of 
fodder  in  its  first  two  stomachs.  The  horse  feeds  fast,  but 
the  food  is  not  retained  long  in  the  stomach,  and  passes 
on  for  more  complete  digestion  in  the  intestine.  Rumi¬ 
nants  have  a  long  intestine.  In  sheep  it  is  twenty-seven 
times  the  length  of  the  body  ;  in  the  ox,  twenty  times  ; 
and  in  the  horse,  twelve.  But  in  the  horse  the  large  in¬ 
testine  is  very  capacious,  and  occupies  the  greater  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  It  is  sacculated  and  puckered 
up  by  muscular  bands  so  as  to  retain  the  food  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  bagging  of  the  intestinal  tube 
that  the  excrement  becomes  dry  and  ball-shaped,  as  it  is  in 
the  horse.  In  ruminants,  therefore,  the  food  is  kept  long 
in  the  stomach  and  passes  quickly  through  the  intestine, 
whereas  the  reverse  holds  in  the  horse. 

It  is  evident  from  these  remarks  that  when  horses  suffer 
from  an  accumulation  of  undigested  or  indigestible  matter 
in  their  alimentary  canal  the  tendency  is  to  impacture 
of  the  large  intestine.  The  great  weight  of  material  held 
in  the  pouches  of  the  intestine  demands  a  constant  rolling 
and  forcing  movement,  due  to  what  physiologists  call  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine,  and  if  anything  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  mobility  of  the  included  mass  the  muscular 
cord  of  the  intestine  is  liable  to  irregular,  spasmodic,  and 
painful  eft'orts.  This  is  the  theory  of  spasmodic  colic  in 
the  horse,  and  although  there  are  many  causes  assigned 


for  this  common  disoase,  such  as  drinking  cold  water, 
exposure  to  draughts,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  impress  on 
all  horsemen  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  a 
horse  shows  signs  of  pain  in  the  belly  by  pawing,  crouch¬ 
ing,  lying,  groaning,  rising  and  lying  down  alternately, 
rolling,  etc.,  the  intestine  requires  to  be  relieved  of  an 
obstructing  mass.  It  is  the  want  of  this  simple  item  of 
knowledge  that  renders  colic  the  most  fatal  of  all  equino 
diseases,  and  in  the  British  Isles  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  by  disease  amongst  horses  occur  from  simple 
indigestion,  or  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  names  of 
colic,  spasmodic  colic,  flatulent  colic,  etc. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into  minute  details 
concerning  the  symptoms,  results,  and  varieties  of  this 
disease.  The  facts  I  wish  to  impress  on  American  farmers 
relate  more  to  prevention  and  treatment.  Regularity  in 
feeding,  and  the  use  of  sound  corn,  oats,  and  well-cured 
hay, constitute  the  great  injunctions  regarding  prevention. 
The  cure  of  the  disease  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effectual,  and 
it  is  most  effectual  when  practiced  early.  As  usually 
treated,  colic  is  a  very  fatal  disease,  whereas  with  proper 
treatment  not  one  case  in  five  hundred  should  be  fatal. 

A  farmer  should  never  be  without  a  funnel  to  bo  used 
in  giving  injections  to  sick  animals.  The  funnel  may  be 
made  six  inches  wide  at  top,  five  inches  deep,  leading  to 
an  inch  tube  two  inches  long ;  from  the  end  of  this  tube  a 
horizontal  pipe  extends  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
tapering  to  a  half-inch  hole,  properly  rounded  off  on  its 
edges.  Any  tinsmith  can  make  this  invaluable  instru¬ 
ment,  and  it  will  bo  found  that  having  oiled  the  tube  and 
passed  it  into  the  intestine,  tepid  water  can  be  readily 
poured  in  without  the  aid  of  any  pumping  force.  A 
syringe  stimulates  the  intestine  to  repel  the  liquid, 
whereas  if  water  be  permitted  to  gravitate  by  the  funnel 
two  or  three  quarts  will  gravitate  slowly  and  be  held.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  use  too  much  water  at  once.  The  injec¬ 
tions  should  be  repeated  every  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
minutes,  and  given  with  care.  Medicated  injections  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  desirable. 

Not  unfrequently  one  or  two  injections  suffice  to  cure  a 
horse,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  necessary  to  administer  a  purga¬ 
tive  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  animal.  Rive  or 
six  drachms  of  good  aloes,  made  up  in  a  ball,  is  the  most 
certain  agent,  and  no  faith  must  be  had  in  the  frequent 
recommendation  to  give  the  physic  in  solution.  Aloes 
acts  promptly  as  a  nauseant,  sedative,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  as  an  cvacuant.  If  farmers  will  learn  this  lesson  by 
heart  I  vouch  for  it  they  will  rarely,  if  ever,  lose  a  horse 
with  colic.  They  should  try  no  nostrums,  stimulants,  anti- 
spasmodics,  or  poisonous  sedatives.  Let  them  use  aloes 
and  injections  early,  and  trust  to  them.  Above  all  things 
they  must  not  bleed  a  horse  when  attacked  by  colic. 


The  Sefton  Breed  of  Swine. 


The  Earl  of  Sefton,  whose  estates  are  near 
the  city  of  Liverpool,  has  devoted  much  atten 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  swine,  and  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  breed  in  some  respects  remarkable, 
which  is  here  known  by  his  name.  The  animals 
are  distinguished  by  great  size,  strength  of  con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  their  flesh. 
They  are  quite  different  from  the  Berkshire,  Es¬ 
sex,  and  other  fine-boned  and  very  fat  breeds,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  while  they  are  not  coarse  in  bone, 
they  are  longer,  deeper  flanked,  and  not  so  ex¬ 
cessively  fleshy,  although  quite  as  much  so  as  is 
compatible  with  the  production  of  tlie  finest  pork. 

It  i3  reported — we  are  not  able  to  say  with 
what  truth — that  this  breed  in  England  is  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  the  Earl  of  Sefton’s  own 
estate,  and  that  he  never  allows  any  animals  of 
the  breed  to  leave  his  place  alive  for  use  in 
England,  although  he  has,  in  several  instances, 
allowed  them  to  be  brought  to  this  country. 
General  Tyler,  of  Red  Bank,  1ST.  J.,  imported  a 
pair  some  years  since,  and  their  progeny  have 
been  considerably  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  more  nearly  like  the  best 
specimens  of  the  Chester  White  than  any  of  our 
other  breeds,  and  are  claimed  to  be  even  superior 
to  them.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  cross 
of  the  two  breeds  would  be  better  than  either. 

A  pair  of  pure  Seftons,  slaughtered  a  year 
ago  in  Hartford,  weighed  eight  hundred  pounds, 
and  their  flesh  was  very  firm  and  attractive  in 
appearance.  We  are  not  disposed  to  recommend 
that  these  animals  be  adopted  by  any  farmer 
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■with  the  idea  that  they  are  vastly  superior  to 
anything  else,  but  we  think  enough  lias  been 
shown  in  regard  to  them,  during  the  few 
years  of  their  breeding  in  this  country,  to  make 
them  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  improve  their  stock  of  swine. 

— - <•  *  mrnm^WP  - - 

Cutting  Food  by  Power. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  cutting  food  for  stock,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  stupid  discussion  that  was  held  a 
short  time  ago  by  the  remarkable  Farmers’ 
Club,  in  New  York,  where  the  quidnuncs  of 
that  association  were  so  emphatically  snubbed 
by  Patrick  Quinn,  much  more  will  be  written, 
and  an  increasing  confidence  is  sure  to  be  placed 
in  the  beneficial  results  of  the  practice. 

The  great  objection  to  the  more  rapid  intro¬ 
duction  of  fodder  cutting  among  our  farmers  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that,  even  with  the  best 
liand-power  cutting  machines,  the  work  is  very 
laborious,  and  the  result  is  but  slowly  accom¬ 
plished.  Many  have  attempted  to  adopt  the 
system  with  the  aid  of  hand-machines,  and  have 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  out  owing  to 
the  immense  amount  of  time  and  labor  required. 

By  the  aid  of  the  horse-power  attached  to  a 
larger  machine,  this  work  may  be  done  so 
rapidly  and  so  easily,  that  the  chief  objection 
passes  away.  On  all  farms  on  which  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  to  be  fed  is  considerable,  and 
where  the  proprietor  is  satisfied  of  the  decided 
advantages  of  cutting,  it  will  pay  to  purchase  a 
horse- power,  and  a  horse-power  cutting  ma¬ 
chine.  But  those  who  desire  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  somewhat  extensive  way,  without 
the  outlay  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  that  the  horse-power  and  the  larger 
cutting  machine  would  require,  may  attach  any 
good  cutter  to  the  horse-power  belonging  to 
parties  who,  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
thrash  grain  for  others.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  take  one  of  these  movable  horse¬ 
powers,  set  it  up  in  the  barn,  and  connect  its 
belt  with  the  pulley  on  the  cutting  box;  and 
one  good  horse  or  ox  may  be  made  to  perform 
the  work  at  this  season  without  much  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  other  uses  of  the  farm  team. 

We  confidently  predict  that  any  one  who  will 
give  this  system  a  thorough  trial  during  a  single 
season  will  find  that  the  value  of  the  food 
saved  in  feeding  from  ten  to  twenty  animals 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  permanent  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  horse-power  a  very  profitable  one. 

- — - — • «  - - - 

Tim  Bunker  on  Carding  Cattle. 


“  Things  look  considerable  grand  round 
here,”  said  Jake  Frink,  one  morning,  as  he 
walked  into  my  new  barn,  -where  I  was  cleaning 
off  my  Black  Hawk  span,  getting  ready  to  take 
Mrs.  Bunker  down  to  Shadtown,  to  spend 
Thanksgiving.  You  see,  Sally  and  her  husband 
have  generally  come  home  to  spend  this  day, 
but  just  then  thero  was  a  responsibility  so 
•rr  young  that  the  mother  could  not  venture  out. 

“  The  Squire  is  gittin’  so  pertikelar  with  his 
cattle  that  he’ll  be  movin’  cm  all  into  the  par¬ 
lor  pretty  soon,  I  guess,”  responded  George 
Washington  Tucker. 

“Many  a  poor  fellow  don’t  have  sich  blankets 
as  them  bosses, ”  said  Seth  Twiggs,  as  he 
scratched  a  match  and  lighted  his  pipe. 

“  Nor  sich  bedding,”  added  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Jones,  looking  at  the  clean,  bright  straw. 

“  Planks,  I  see,  arc  a  little  too  hard  for  your 
animals  to  stand  on,”  said  Deaeon  Smith,  in¬ 


quiringly,  as  he  poked  away  the  straw  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  bottom  of  the  stall. 

“There  is  three  feet  of  dry  muck  in  there,”  I 
replied,  “  and  the  pit  is  all  cemented,  so  that  I 
sha’n’t  lose  any  of  the  liquid  manure.  I  calcu¬ 
late  a  horse  will  half  pay  for  his  keeping  in  the 
manure  he  makes,  if  you  give  him  a  chance.” 

“lied  chestnut  for  siding  to  the  stalls!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  as  he  rubbed  his 
hand  over  the  surface.  “I  declare  it  looks 
about  equal  to  the  pews  in  the  meetin’  house.” 

“  The  Squire  ’ll  be  havin’  a  parson  in  here 
preachin’  to  his  cattle,  yet ;  see  if  he  don’t,”  add¬ 
ed  Jake  Frink,  maliciously. 

“  Mr.  Spooner  would  get  some  hearers  here 
that  he  don’t  have  on  Sunday,  I  guess,”  said 
Seth  Twiggs,  meekly,  with  a  puff  of  smoke,  that 
made  Jake  look  blue. 

“  What  new-fangled  consarn  is  this  you’re 
cleanin’  your  critters  Avith  ?”■  asked  Uncle  Jo¬ 
tham,  as  he  eyed  a  new  India-rubber  card  that 
I  was  passing  over  the  legs  of  the  horses. 

“What  do  you  give  your  cows,  that  makes 
their  coats  shine  so  ?”  asked  Deacon  Smith,  as  he 
looked  at  a  row  of  Jerseys  on  the  other  side  of 
the  barn  floor. 

“  Oil-meal  and  carrots  inside,  and  India-rub¬ 
ber  card  outside,”  I  replied. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  keerd  ’em 
everyday?”  asked  Jake  Frink,  whose  tangled 
locks  evidently  had  not  been  astonished  by  card 
or  comb  for  many  a  day. 

“  Somebody  attends  to  just  this  business 
every  day,  and  I  think  it  pays.” 

“Wall,  Squire,  you’re  a  bigger  fool  than  I 
thought  you  was.  I’ve  sometimes  cleaned  up  a 
boss  when  I  had  a  trade  ahead,  but  I  never 
touched  a  keerd  to  a  cow  in  all  my  life.  ’Tain’t 
nature],  sartain.” 

“  Then,”  I  asked,  “  what  are  the  spines  up¬ 
on  a  cow’s  tongue  made  for,  and  Avhy  do  they 
use  them  upon  one  another’s  hides  so  much  ?" 

“They  haint  much  else  to  du,”  said  Jake, 
hesitatingly. 

Now,  I  hold,  Mr.  Editor,  that  all  our  bovine 
animals  carry  a  clean  bill  of  rights  to  carding  in 
their  tongues,  and  the  best  card  is  the  one  that 
comes  nearest  to  the  original,  which  is  moder¬ 
ately  sharp,  fine,  and  flexible.  Women’s  rights, 
about  which  folks  are  making  such  a  fuss,  don’t 
begin  to  be  so  clear  as  this  matter.  I  Avish  you 
would  get  up  a  revolution,  and  put  on  a  strong 
editorial  team  to  advocate  the  divine  right  of 
our  domestic  animals  to  be  kept  tolerably  clean 
and  comfortable.  It  would  not  pay,  perhaps, 
to  put  them  all  into  a  warm  bath  every  day,  as 
Deacon  Smith’s  Eliza  serves  her  lapdog,  but  it 
will  pay  to  use  the  card  and  brush  every  day. 
They  have  an  organization  very  like  our  own, 
and  the  skin  is  all  the  time  throwing  off  dead 
matter,  which  lodges  under  the  hair,  unless 
some  pains  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  left  free, 
you  will  see  them  using  their  tongues  upon  every 
part  of  their  body  that  is  accessible,  and  getting 
help  from  their  neighbors  for  those  parts  they 
cannot  reach.  They  will  rub  their  necks  and 
backs  against  posts,  and  fences,  and  trees,  to 
start  this  dead  matter  and  clean  their  skins.  In 
the  summer  they  will  wade  into  the  streams, 
and  stand  for  hours  in  the  running  Avater,  to 
keep  themselves  clean  as  Avell  as  cool.  There  is 
no  mistaking  these  acts.  They  show  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  cleanliness  just  as  clearly  as  the  comb, 
and  brush,  and  wash-basin  show  it  in  man. 
Now,  Avlien  avc  take  these  creatures  into  our 
care,  and  confine  them  in  stalls  and  stables,  avc 
come  under  some  obligation  to  treat  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  natures.  We  have  no  right  to 
torment  them  by  withholding  what  they  so 


strongly  crave.  They  Avant  food  and  drink, 
and  the  means  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and 
they  arc  generally  profitable  to  us  just  as  Ave 
provide  liberally  for  their  wants.  To  keep  them 
in  the  filth  in  which  many  farmers  compel  them 
to  Avallow  is  as  shocking  and  cruel  as  it  is  unprof¬ 
itable.  Just  look  at  Jake  Frink’s  stables. 
There  is  not  a  curry-comb  or  brush  in  them,  and 
has  not  been  for  a  dozen  years.  He  says  he 
“  never  touched  a  keerd  to  his  cows,”  but  there 
is  a  card  upon  the  buttocks  of  his  oxen  an  inch 
thick,  that  certifies  to  Jake’s  nastiness,  as  if  it 
were  written  in  letters  of  ink.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  his  neglected  oxen  get  so  weak  that  he  has 
to  hire  his  plowing  done  in  the  spring,  and  that 
his  cows  have  the  “slink  fever,”  and  his  horse 
dreads  the  sight  of  crows  ?  I  wish  Ave  had  your 
Mr.  Berglr  out  here  in  the  country.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  need  for  a  society  to  pre¬ 
vent  cruelty  to  brutes  than  in  the  city.  There 
are  many  more  of  the  brutes,  and  the  men  who 
torment  them  Avith  slow  torture  do  not  have  all 
their  neighbors  looking  at  them,  nor  a  policeman 
to  step  in  and  regulate  their  abuse.  I  hold  that  a 
man  is  demoralized  by  the  abuse  or  neglect  of 
his  cattle.  The  farmer  that  Avill  let  his  oxen  lie 
in  their  own  filth,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
winter,  Avithout  any  effort  to  bed  them  or  clean 
them,  makes  himself  brutish,  no  matter  Iioav  he 
stands  in  church  or  State.  lie  can’t  fail  to  groiv 
hard  toward  his  fello-ws,  as  Avell  as  toward 
his  cattle.  But  there  is  a  right  as  well  as  a 
Avrong  Avay  of  keeping  your  cattle  clean,  as  there 
is  in  doing  other  things.  Some  of  the  cards 
and  curry-combs  are  fit  only  to  scrape  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros.  I  have  tried  pretty  much  every- 
thing  in  the  market,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  is  as  much  difference  in  cards  and 
curry-combs  as  in  other  things.  Here  is  a  card 
Avith  the  teeth  set  into  the  wood,  as  stiff  as  so 
many  sliingle  nails.  Put  this  into  Patrick’s 
hand,  and  upon  the  back  of  a  thin-skinned  and 
nervous  horse,  and  it  is  a  terrible  instrument  of 
torture.  No  wonder  he  shrinks  from  Pat’s  ap¬ 
proach,  and  learns  to  kick  and  bite.  He  is  in  a 
proper  school  to  become  vicious.  Here  is  a  cur¬ 
ry-comb,  cut  out  of  a  brass  plate,  Avith  sharp 
saw  teeth,  and  as  unyielding  as  a  saAV.  Think 
of  such  a  tool  going  over  bones  not  too  thickly 
covered  with  flesh,  and  ripping  up  old  sores! 
Is  it  at  all  strange  that  there  is  a  chronic  state 
of  bad  feeling  between  Pat  and  the  poor  brute, 
that  is  literally  harrowed  every  day  under  the 
mistaken  notion  of  cleaning  ?  The  old-fashioned 
wool  card,  with  small  brass  teeth,  inserted  in 
leather,  had  some  flexibility  when  carefully 
handled,  answered  a  good  purpose,  but  AA'as 
rather  too  stiff.  The  card  with  an  India-rubber 
back,  fitted  to  the  hand  by  a  strap,  is  the  latest 
and  best  invention  in  this  line.  It  adapts  itself 
perfectly  under  the  hand,  to  all  the  little  ine¬ 
qualities  of  the  skin,  and  gives  gentle  friction 
Avithout  tearing.  With  a  good  brush,  nothing 
better  is  needed.  If  the  horses  and  cows  could 
have  a  convention,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
pass  a  vote  of  thanks,  or  make  the  inventor  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  certainly  promotes 
peace  between  man  and  beast,  and  makes  the 
daily  cleaning  a  luxury,  instead  of  a  torment. 
My  animals  come  around  me  for  their  regular 
cleaning,  with  as  much  interest  as  they  come 
for  their  fodder.  They  certainly  understand 
the  difference  between  hatcliels  and  cards,  be¬ 
tween  harrowing  and  cleaning.  They  thrive 
Avell  under  this  treatment,  and  though  it  takes 
considerable  time,  I  doubt  if  it  could  be  spent 
more  to  their  profit  or  mine. 

Hooker  town,  Dec.  ^  Yours  to  Command, 

15,  18GS.  1  Timothy  Bunker,  Bstj. 
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Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  Fowls. 

The  groups  of  distinct  breeds  called  Ham¬ 
burgh  have  many  points  in  common,  and  breed 
•with  great  uniformity  of  marking.  They  are 
recognized  as  Silver-spangled,  Golden-spangled, 
Silver-penciled,  Golden-penciled,  and  Black 
Hamburghs.  There  are,  besides,  quite  a  large 
number  of  tolerably 
distinct  varieties  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ham- 
burghs,  but  not  rec¬ 
ognized  by  fanciers, 
such  as  BoltonGrays, 

Chittaprats,  Domin¬ 
iques,  Creoles,  etc., 
all  distinguished  by 
close,  double  combs, 
full  neck  and  saddle 
hackle,  a  full  tail  in 
the  cocks,  blue  legs, 
proud  carriage,  and 
excellence  as  layers 
— usually,  also,  by 
having  a  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  sit,  which,  in 
the  well-bred  fowls, 
is  confirmed.  The 
difference  in  the  col¬ 
or  and  markings  up¬ 
on  the  feathers  of 
the  four  breeds  first 
named  is  very  notice¬ 
able,  and  owing  to 
their  great  distinct¬ 
ness,  the  different  breeds  of  Hamburghs  are 
among  the  most  showy  and  beautiful  of  fancy 
fowls.  Their  great  value  is  as  layers,  and  as 
such  they  are  esteemed  among  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  varieties ;  but  as  their  useful  qualities  are 
held  secondary  to  their  points  of  beauty,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  find  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  lacking  somewhat  in  that  particu¬ 
lar.  We  give  a  picture  of  a  pair  of  Silver-span¬ 
gled  fowls  belonging 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Sidell, 
of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
exhibiting  well  the 
peculiarities  of  the 
variety.  It  will  be 
observed  that  every 
feather  is  white,  tip¬ 
ped  with  black.  In 
the  spangled  varie¬ 
ties,  this  peculiarity 
is  constant,  and  on¬ 
ly  one  spot  occurs. 

There  are  subvarie¬ 
ties  of  both  Golden- 
spangled  and  Sil¬ 
ver-spangled  fowls, 
marked  by  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  shape  of 
the  spots,  as  well  as 
in  the  character  of 
the  birds.  In  the  pen¬ 
ciled  breeds,  each 
feather  has  several 
markings  or  pencil- 
lings.  The  more  per¬ 
fect  these  are  mark¬ 
ed,  and  the  more  even  the  color  of  the  fowl, 
the  more  highly  is  it  esteemed  by  fanciers. 


Labor  on  Farms. — That  farmers  must  em¬ 
ploy  more  labor  is  an  undoubted  fact.  That 
there  are  men  enough  is  equally  true.  The 
trouble  is,  that  they  are  not  steadily  employed. 


During  the  winter  and  early  spring,  there  are 
days  and  weeks  when  married  laboring  men, 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  farmers,  can  get 
nothing  to  do.  In  the  summer,  they  will  ask 
$2.00  a  day,  and  in  harvest,  $3.00.  If  they 
could  get  $26  a  month,  the  year  round,  they 
would  receive  more  money  than  they  do  now, 
and  the  farmers  would  get  double  the  work  done. 


SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH  FOWLS. 

The  European  or  House  Sparrow. 

( Passer  clomesticus.) 

A  few  years  ago,  the  trees  in  the  public 
grounds  and  streets  of  Hew  York  and  its 
suburbs  were  so  overrun  by  the  span-worm 
that  they  were  more  of  a  nuisance  than  an  or¬ 
nament.  “Worm-time”  was  dreaded  by  all, 
and  many  were  the  devices  proposed  for  externi- 


EUROPEAN  SPARROWS. 

inating  the  span-worm.  At  last,  some  one 
introduced  the  European  sparrow,  which  made 
itself  completely  at  home,  and  soon  proved  too 
much  for  the  insects.  For  the  deliverance  from 
insects  the  people  have  been  duly  grateful ; 
whole  villages  of  bird  houses  have  been  built 
for  them,  food  is  provided  in  winter,  and  their 
lives  are  especially  watched  over  by  the  police. 


The  fame  of  the  sparrows  and  the  good  they 
have  done  in  and  around  New  York  has  spread 
abroad,  and  individuals  elsewhere,  desirous  of 
introducing  the  birds  in  their  own  localities, 
have  written  us  concerning  them.  We  have  been 
at  some  trouble  to  get  portraits  of  the  male  and 
female  bird,  which  are  from  life,  oue-lialf  of  the 
natural  size.  They  are  so  exceedingly  lively  that 
the  artist  found 
great  difficulty  in 
managing  them.  As 
they  are  taken  in 
an  upright  position, 
they  look  less  plump 
than  wfiien  seen  up¬ 
on  a  perch  or  engag¬ 
ed  in  picking  up 
food.  The  male  is  a 
little  smaller  than 
the  female,  and  is 
more  varied  in  col¬ 
or  ;  the  upper  part 
of  his  head  is  light 
brownish  gray,  the 
sides  of  the  neck 
grayish  white, throat 
black,  back  and 
wings  chestnut  and 
black,  with  white 
band  across  the 
wings.  The  female 
is  almost  entirely  of 
a  brownish  gray. 
The  sparrows  are 
very  prolific,  several 
broods  being  raised  in  a  year.  They  are  re¬ 
markably  domestic,  preferring  to  remain  about 
dwellings,  and  building  their  nests  wherever  a 
suitable  cavity  can  be  found.  The  young  are 
raised  mainly  upon  grubs  and  caterpillars,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  a  single  pair  consume  4,000 
caterpillars  in  a  week.  The  mature  birds  con¬ 
sume  grain  and  other  vegetable  food,  which,  in 
cities,  they  find  in  the  droppings  of  animals 
and  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  general 
introduction  of  spar¬ 
rows  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  or  otherwise. 
In  England,  where 
they  are  numerous, 
it  is  contended  that 
they  are  the  enemies, 
rather  than  the 
friends,  of  the  culti¬ 
vator,  though  the 
birds  have  their  ad¬ 
vocates.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  their 
utility  in  cities,  but 
in  the  country  they 
are  charged  with 
consuming  large 
quantities  of  grain, 
scratching  up  seeds 
in  the  garden,  pick¬ 
ing  off  buds  of  fruit 
trees  in  winter,  and 
other  mischievous 
acts.  We  have  brief¬ 
ly  stated  the  case  in  favor  of  and  against  the 
sparrow.  The  present  price  with  the  dealers  is 
$4.00  per  pair,  for  birds  said  to  be  imported. 
Those  who  have  them  upon  their  premises  are 
unwilling  to  part  with  them  at  any  price.  They 
readily  make  themselves  at  home  in  a  small  box 
for  a  house.  In  winter,  food  should  be  freely 
scattered  where  they  can  have  access  to  it. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  62. 


“Wliy  don’t  you  come  West,”  writes  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  farmer  of  Ohio,  “  and  not  wear 
yourself  out  among  those  stones  ?  Suppose  the 
stones  have,  been  placed  in  the  ground  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  taken  out,  does  it  follow  that  a  good 
fellow  who  has  brains  and  intelligence  enough 
to  do  something  better  should  be  the  man  to 
take  them  out  ?”  I  will  tell  my  friend  why  I 
do  not  go  West.  First. — Because  I  am  here. 
Second. — Because  there  is  a  very  general  disposi¬ 
tion  to  change,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  not  to 
do  what  everybody  else  is  doing  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  those  who  stay  where  they  are  will  be 
likely  to  do  better  than  those  who  are  anxious 
to  sell  their  farms  and  go  West.  Third. — Be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  believe  all  the  good  things  of 
this  life  are  confined  to  one  particular  place. 
Fourth. — Because,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  farms  are  cheaper 
here  than  in  the  West.  Fifth. — Because  there 
is  abundant  opportunity  here  to  improve  our 
farms,  and  there  is  great  pleasure  and  profit  in 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  land.  Sixth. — 
Because  I  have  stood  in  a  two-hundred-acre 
field  of  corn  in  the  vicinity  where  my  friend 
lives, — land,  rich,  mellow,  clean,  no  stones,  and 
few  weeds ;  nothing  to  do  but  plow,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate, and  harvest;  and  repeat  the 
same  thing  year  after  year, — and  I  did  not 
think  I  should  like  that  kind  of  farming.  It  is 
too  monotonous.  To  tell  the  truth  I  would 
much  rather  strike  a  stone  occasionlly  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  getting  it  out.  “  But  all  the 
land  in  Ohio  is  not  of  this  character.”  Very 
true;  but  if  you  take  high,  rolling  upland,  you 
meet  with  just  the  same  difficulties  we  have 
here,  and  there  is  no  use  in  selling  one  farm  and 
buying  another  merely  for  the  love  of  change. 
Here,  in  Western  New  York,  we  have  just  as 
good  land,  all  things  considered,  as  there  is  in 
Ohio.  We  may  have  to  pay  more  attention  to 
making  manure;  we  may  have  to  underdrain 
more;  we  may  have  to  work  the  land  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  in  order  to  kill  weeds  and  develop  the 
latent  plant-food  in  the  soil ;  we  may  have  more 
stones  to  get  out;  but  what  of  all  this?  There 
is  great  pleasure  in  underdraining ;  it  is  real  fun 
to  get  out  stones;  and  the  good  crops  which  re¬ 
sult  from  killing  weeds  and  manuring  the  land 
afford  a  kind  and  degree  of  satisfaction  that  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
West  raises  large  crops  without  cultivation  or 
manuring.  The  recently  published  prize  essay 
on  the  Farming  of  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio,  by 
Judge  Jones,  shows  that  even  the  farmers  in 
this  celebrated  district  need  to  exert  themselves 
in  order  to  raise  large  crops.  He  says  :  “  The 
crop  of  wheat  in  I860  was  a  failure,  being  killed 
outright  by  hard  freezing  and  high  winds  while 
the  ground  was  bare.  In  1867  the  crop  was 
very  superior  in  quality  and  fair  in  quantity.” 
1-Ie  tells  us,  however,  that  owing  to  these  occa¬ 
sional  failures  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  farm¬ 
ers  have  “greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of 
land  devoted  to  this  important  crop.”  He  fur¬ 
ther  states:  “The  idea  that  wheat  can  no 
longer  be  grown  with  profit  prevails  to  some 
extent  all  over  the  State.”  And  let  me  say,  the 
idea  will  prevail  so  long  as  it  is  thought  that 
men,  with  “  brains  and  intelligence,”  should  be 
engaged  with  something  better  than  getting  out 
stojaes  and  improving  the  land. 

“  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Delaware  Co. 
from  1850  to  1864  was  a  little  over  11  bushels  per 
acre.”  This  county  averages  33  bushels  of  corn 


per  acre,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  average  in 
the  Scioto  Valley.  I  do  not  think  I  will  go  West, 
and  “  wear  out”  my  life  in  growing  such  crops. 

We  can  do  better  here,  though  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  our  average  yield  of  corn  is  no  higher. 
But  our  land  can  be  made  to  produce  80  bushels. 
All  it  needs  is  “  brains  and  intelligence.”  The 
crop  of  oats  in  this  county  in  1865  did  not  aver¬ 
age  27  bushels  per  acre,  and  barley  only  11 
bushels;  potatoes  not  80  bushels  per  acre ;  rye 
not  13  bushels  per  acre.  These  are  small  crops 
for  one  of  the  finest  counties  in  Ohio.  And  the 
pastures  are  no  better.  Judge  Jones  thinks  it 
requires  “  about  two  acres  to  graze  a  full-grown 
cow  or  ox,  which,”  he  adds,  “is  but  little  more 
than  half  the  grass  our  lands  ought  to  produce.” 
No  doubt  about  that.  One  of  my  fields  the 
past  summer  supported  stock  equal  to  at  least 
two  cows  per  acre  until  after  hay  harvest,  when  I 
plowed  it  up,  and  summer-fallowed  it  for  spring 
barley.  And  it  was  out  of  a  knoll  in  this 
very  field  that  we  got  the  stones  which  seem  to 
have  excited  the  pity  of  my  Ohio  friend.  Now 
if  I  can  make  such  land  carry  double  the  stock 
it  does  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  and  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  getting  out  the  stones  besides,  why 
should  I  go  West  ? 

Mr.  Lawes  used  to  say  that  in  England  the 
best  farmers  were  found  on  the  poorest  land, 
and  the  poorest  farmers  on  the  best  land.  Thus 
Norfolk  has  the  poorest  laud  and  the  worst  cli¬ 
mate  in  England,  while  nowhere  in  the  world 
can  be  found  larger  crops,  cleaner  land,  or  more 
intelligent,  enterprising,  and  wealthy  farmers. 
Devonsfiire  has  the  best  climate  and  the  best  soil 
in  England,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  poor¬ 
est  farmers.  Hitherto  this  rule  did  not  prove 
good  with  us.  We  have  the  best  farmers  on  the 
best  and  richest  land.  It  will  not  always  be  so. 
I  am  mistaken  if  New  England  will  not  produce 
some  of  the  most  enterprising,  intelligent,  and 
successful  farmers  on  the  continent. 


It  seems  I  have  been  criticised  in  some  of  your 
papers  for  advocating  large  farms.  I  did  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind.  All  I  said  was  that  there  was 
a  manifest  tendency  towards  larger  farms,  and 
that,  argue  against  it  and  deplore  it  as  we  may, 
we  could  not  stop  it.  The  Deacon  and  I  talked 
this  matter  over,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  small  farmers  could  spare  but  little  prod¬ 
uce  for  the  support  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  in  our  cities  and  villages.  They  may 
have  neater  farms  and  better  gardens,  but  they 
raise  little  more  wheat,  and  pork,  and  beef,  than 
is  necessary  for  home  consumption.  A  good  share 
of  their  income  is  derived  from  the  orchard,  and 
from  the  sale  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
We  find  as  much  intelligence,  refinement,  and 
real  comfort  and  enjoyment,  among  this  class  as 
in  any  other.  But,  strictly  speaking,  this  is  not 
farming.  A  farmer  is  a  manufacturer.  He  dif¬ 
fers  from  other  manufacturers  merely  in  this,  that 
while  they  generally  buy  a  great  many  articles 
that  they  use,  the  farmer  makes  nearly  all  of 
his  himself.  Thus  a  farmer  manufactures  and 
sells  wheat,  barley,  clover  seed,  beef,  wool,  mut¬ 
ton,  pork,  and  butter ;  but  in  order  to  turn  out 
these  articles  it  is  necessary  to  manufacture 
grass,  hay,  corn,  oats,  peas,  and  other  articles 
needed  for  supplying  the  factory.  It  is  a  great 
establishment,  and  it  cannot  be  profitably  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  small  scale.  To  talk  of  ten  acres 
being  enough  for  a  farm  is  simply  an  absurdity. 
It  is  difficult  to  manage  even  a  fifty-acre  farm 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall  not  be  a  great 
waste  of  hours,  implements,  fences,  &c.  It  takes 
as  long  to  get  one  cow  from  the  field  as  a  dozen. 
In  a  little  country  like  England  there  is  some 


excuse  for  small  farms,  but  here  we  have  so 
much  land  that  the  Government  gives  It  away  to 
any  one  who  will  agree  to  cultivate  it.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  in  England  the  farms  are 
much  larger,  as  a  general  rule,  than  with  us,  and 
they  are  becoming  larger  rather  than  smaller. 
But  enough  of  this.  The  rule  should  be  to  have 
as  large  a  farm  as  one  has  capital,  energy,  and 
experience,  to  manage  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  no  larger.  A  young  farmer  should  begin 
on  a  small  scale,  and  enlarge  his  farm  as  he  ac¬ 
quires  capital  and  experience.  It  is  easier  to  buy 
more  land  than  to  sell  a  part  of  a  large  farm. 

The  report  of  the  trial  of  plows,  &c.,  by  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Utica,  in 
1867,  has  just  been  published.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  document.  The  report  is  longer  than  the 
trial,  and  smells  more  of  the  closet  than  the  field. 
The  trial  consisted  essentially  in  testing  several 
plows  constructed  on  a  new  principle,  invented 
by  -Gov.  Holbrook,  of  Vt.  It  is  claimed  for  these 
plows  that  they  break  the  furrow  slice  in  turning 
it  over  more  completely  than  anything  we  have 
had  before.  Judging  from  the  report  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  how  far  this  elaborate  and  costly  trial  throws 
much  light  on  the  subject.  The  trial  was  to 
have  been  made  in  May,  but  owing  to  excessive 
rains,  “which  made  the  land  like  a  mortar- 
bed,”  it  was  postponed  until  September,  when,  in 
the  language  of  the  committee,  the  soil,  satu¬ 
rated  with  water  in  the  spring,  “had  been 
baked  by  the  fierce  summer  sun,  until  it  wras 
almost  as  hard  as  a  brickbat.”  No  farmer  would 
attempt  to  plow  such  land  during  a  severe 
drouth,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  a  trial 
affords  any  satisfactory  tests  of  the  merits  of  a 
plow  to  be  used  in  ordinary  plowing.  Then, 
•again,  there  was  scarcely  any  competition. 
Five  gold  medals  were  awarded  in  five  different 
classes  of  plowing.  In  three  of  these  there  was 
but  one  entry,  and  in  one  of  them  a  prize  was 
awarded  without  any  trial,  there  being  no  land 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  report,  which  occupies  nearly  300  pages, 
gives  us  an  account  of  Way’s  experiments  on  the 
absorptive  powers  of  soils  and  the  formation  of 
double  silicates,  and  tells  us  that  “  the  success  of 
the  practical  farmer  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  a  knowledge  of  their  principles.”  I  pub¬ 
lished  these  experiments  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
studied  them  thoroughly,  and  consequently 
ought  to  be  a  very  successful  farmer;  but  I  have 
been  so  busy  of  late  years,  trying  to  kill  weeds 
and  get  the  land  dry  and  mellow,  that  I  have 
thought  very  little  about  double  silicates,  except 
that  I  believed  that  if  I  could  get  manure  into 
the  soil  it  would  not  be  apt  to  run  away,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  land  was  underdrained. 

The  report  further  tells  us  that  “  soil  in  a 
finely  divided  state  radiates  heat  much  more 
rapidly  than  when  its  surface  is  hard  and 
baked.”  One  of  my  men,  who  knows  more 
about  digging  drains  than  about  chemistry, 
after  the  idea  was  explained  to  him,  said  he  did 
not  know  about  the  heat,  but  he  knew  the  cold 
could  not  get  into  loose ‘soil  as  easily  as  into 
hard ;  and  in  digging  ditches  in  wiuter  he  is 
careful  to  leave  the  “  crumbs”  of  loose  dirt  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  to  keep  the  frost  out.  And 
I  find  that  in  the  field  which  we  summer-fal¬ 
lowed  for  barley,  and  a  part  of  which  was  cul¬ 
tivated  six  or  eight  inches  deep  in  December, 
the  land  is  scarcely  frozen  at  all,  while  un¬ 
plowed  soil  near  it  is  as  hard  as  a  rock.  On 
land  thoroughly  cultivated  in  this  way,  a  man 
could  dig  ditches  nearly  all  winter. 

There  is  one  fact  brought  out  by  this  trial 
that  interests  me  very  much,  and  that  is,  that 
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the  speed  of  the  team  does  not  materially  affect 
the  draft.  Thus  a  plow,  cutting  a  furrow  four¬ 
teen  inches  wide  and  seven  inches  deep 
and  going  at  the  rate  of  lj  miles  an 
hour,  required  a  draft  of  484i  lbs.,  while 
the  same  plow,  cutting  the  same  furrow 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  21  miles  an  hour,  required 
only  500  lbs.  One  plowed  an  acre  in  4  hours 
and  25  minutes,  and  the  other  in  2  hours  and  39 
minutes.  If  I  was  a  horse  I  would  rather  pull 
500  lbs.  for  2  hours  and  39  minutes  than  484J  lbs. 
for  4  hours  and  25  minutes.  As  much  work 
would  be  done  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
and  done  better,  for  the  extra  speed  would  stir 
the  soil  more  thoroughly.  The  practical  con¬ 
clusion  is  to  put  on  three  horses,  if  necessary, 
and  never  let  a  team  walk  slower  than  its  natu¬ 
ral  gait.  Horses  on  the  road  frequently  walk 
three  miles  an  hour  with  a  load.  If  they  walked 
at  the  same  rate  in  plowing,  allowing  a  reason¬ 
able  time  for  turning,  etc.,  they  would  plow  an 
acre  in  2J-  hours,  with  a  furrow  14  inches  wide. 
On  my  farm  we  do  not  plow  an  acre  and  a  half  a 
day,  and  yet  men  and  horses  seem  to  work  hard 
enough.  Why  this  discrepancy  between  facts 
and  figures  ?  I  think  the  main  reason  is  owing 
to  the  stones.  Not  that  I  have  such  an  unusu¬ 
ally  stony  farm,  but  that  man  and  horses  are 
never  certain  when  the  plow  will  strike,  and 
consequently  they  have  to  go  cautiously  all  the 
time.  This,  too,  is  the  reason  for  the  habit  of 
putting  the  lines  back  of  the  shoulders  in  plow¬ 
ing — a  practice  which  I  most  cordially  detest. 

It  is  more  important  for  a  farmer  to  know 
how  to  get  out  stones,  and  to  have  energy  and 
determination  enough  to  do  it,  than  it  is  to  know 
all  about  the  absorptive  power  of  soils. 

Old  horses  that  plow  among  stones  are  so 
afraid  of  being  jarred  that  they  will  scarcely 
move.  The  wear  and  tear  of  harness,  plows, 
cultivators,  harrows,  drills,  &c.,  is  certainly 
doubled  on  account  of  stones,  and  one  would 
think  that  when  a  man  gets  a  good  rap  on  the 
ribs  in  striking  a  stone,  he  would  be  inclined  to 
get  it  out.  A  sensible  man  will  do  so,  a  fool 
will  swear  at  it  and  pass  on.  The  one  is  just  as 
angry  as  the  other,  but  the  one  controls  his 
anger  and  learns  patience  until  he  can  remove 
the  cause  of  his  trouble;  the  other  boils  over 
and  his  anger  escapes  in  jerks  and  blows  on 
unoffending  horses. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  who  formerly  did  nearly 
all  his  work  witli  oxen,  but  who  gave  them  up 
and  bought  a  span  of  heavy  Canadian  horses,  is 
about  to  return  to  the  oxen.  He  says  if  you  get 
the  right  kind  and  know  how  to  manage  them , 
they  will  do  nearly  or  quite  as  much  work  as 
horses ;  they  cost  less ;  do  not  require  so  much 
care ;  there  is  no  expense  for  harness ;  and  they 
can  be  turned  off  to  the  butcher,  generally  with 
a  profit. 

On  a  rough  farm,  where  there  arc  stumps  and 
stones,  and  more  or  less  logging  to  be  done  in 
Winter,  especially  on  swampy  land,  a  yoke  of 
cattle  is  indispensable.  But  when  the  farm  is 
cleared  of  stones  and  stumps,  horses,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  more  profitable.  Our  seasons  are  so 
short,  and  wages  so  high,  that  it  is  very  desirable 
to  push  forward  the  work  rapidly.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  cattle,  just  as  there  is  in 
horses,  but,  as  a  rule,  horses  will  get  over  the 
ground  faster  than  oxen.  If  two  horses  cannot 
walk  along  with  a  plow  or  harrow  at  a  fair  rate, 
put  on  three. 

The  more  I  read  of  them,  the  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Percheron  horses,  say  half  or 
three  quarters  blood,  will  prove  to  be  just  what 
American  farmers  need.  When  I  read  Mr.  Du 


Huy’s  charmingly  written  and  interesting  work, 
“  The  Percheron  Horse,”  I  feared,  from  his  re¬ 
marks  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  Perche  (page 
89),  that  when  bred  here  they  might  lose  some 
of  their  energy.  But  I  have  just  read  an  article 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  which  indicates  that  we  need  have 
no  fear  on  this  point.  Our  climate  is  vastly 
more  stimulating  than  that  of  England,  and  if 
this  breed  does  not  degenerate  there  it  certainly 
will  not  here.  Mr.  W.  Dickenson,  the  writer  of 
the  article,  than  whose  there  is  no  higher  au¬ 
thority,  says  if  he  had  not  gone  to  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position  in  1855,  he  “should  have  continued 
thinking  there  was  no  better  class  of  farm  horses 
in  the  world  than  the  English.”  But  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  he  saw  a  class  of  horses  that 
“ astonished ”  him.  “These  horses,  walking  so 
nimbly  with  great  loads  of  stone,  wTere  not  so 
fat  as  our  own  favorites,  but  they  seemed  to  me 
to  be  doing  twice  the  work.  Although  leaner, 
they  bore  the  strictest  scrutiny ;  the  more  I  saw 
of  them,  the  more  I  admired  them.  Meeting 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb  I  called  his  attention  to  them. 
He  said  he  had  never  seen  such  before ;  he  had 
observed  a  horse  taking  into  the  show  yard  an 
immense  load  of  provender,  that  astonished  him 
beyond  measure ;  he  had  resolved  to  try  to  buy 
him,  but  he  lost  sight  of  him  that  day  and  never 
saw  him  afterwards.”  Mr.  D.  obtained  a  stall¬ 
ion  which  he  called  “  Napoleon,”  and  says :  “  He 
has  been  at  work  on  my  farm  ever  since,  almost 
always  with  mares.  I  have  never  had  so  good, 
quiet,  active,  and  powerful  a  horse  before.  He 
is  unlike  our  English  cart-horses,  for  with  great 
size  ( 1 G1 1  a  hands  high)  and  immense  substance,  he 
shows  a  dash  of  blood.  He  has  an  Arabian 
head,  not  small,  but  of  fine  character,  well  pro¬ 
portioned  to  his  size.  The  neck  is  very  muscu¬ 
lar  and  -well  turned,  the  shoulders  large,  very 
deep,  without  lumps  on  the  sides,  and  oblique, 
— such  a  shape  as  would  not  be  objected  to  for 
a  riding  horse ;  the  bosom  open,  the  fore  leg3 
magnificent  and  very  short,  with  great  bone,  hard 
sinews,  and  little  hair  upon  them.  His  feet  are 
perfect  in  shape,  and  perfectly  sound  in  work  , 
his  back  short,  rather  dipped,  round-shaped  ribs, 
large  loins,  rather  plain,  drooping  hind-quarters, 
very  large  thighs,  low  down,  and  tightly  joined 
together  with  prodigiously  powerful, clean  hocks, 
and  very  short  hind  legs,  well  under  him.  We 
never  have  had  a  difficulty  with  the  engine  or 
thrasher  or  with  anything  in  the  mud,  that  Nap 
could  not  extricate  us  from.  His  stock  are  as 
good  and  kind  as  possible.  It  is  a  saying  with 
the  men,  that  Nap’s  colts  need  no  breaking.  My 
mares  are  small  and  active;  the  stock  are  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  the  dams,  but  so  cleanly, 
that  as  foals  they  look  more  like  carriage 
horses.” 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  Perchefon  stallion 
is  what  we  want,  to  improve  our  race  of  farm 
horses.  When  grain  and  hay  was  cheap  it  did 
not  make  so  much  difference  what  kind  of  horses 
we  kept,  and  how  many  of  them.  We  could, 
perhaps,  afford  to  let  them  lie  idle  half  the  time. 
But  all  this  is  now  changed.  Horse  feed  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  wages  of  the  teamsters  high,  and  it 
is  very  important  to  keep  none  but  the  best 
horses  and  to  study  economy  in  using  them.  I 
have  seen  a  farmer  draw  a  load  of  only  22  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  to  the  city,  while  another  farmer, 
by  having  a  large,  double  box,  drew  ever  50 
bushels.  And  even  this  is  a  small  load — only 
2,800  lbs.  for  two  horses.  M.  Du  Hiiys,  in  “The 
Percheron  Horse”  (page  69),  says  :  “  In  London 
a  traction  of  only  2,000  lbs.  is  required  of  a  draft 
horse.  In  Paris  the  horses  harnessed  to  the 
heavy  stone  carts  are  required  to  drag  as  much 


as  5,000  lbs.  each ,  and  often  more.”  And  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Jonas  Webb  and  W.  Dickenson  is  to 
the  same  effect.  In  other  words,  a  pair  of  Per¬ 
cheron  horses  draw  a  load  of  5  tons,  or  more 
than  175  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  166  bushels  of 
wheat.  It  would  take  a  farmer  who  goes  down 
ten  miles  to  the  city  with  22  bushels  of  potatoes  a 
whole  week  to  draw  as  many  potatoes  as  a  good 
span  of  horses  would  draw  at  one  load.  And 
as  he  pays  25  cents  toll,  and  a  man  and  team 
are  worth  $4  a  day,  the  cost  will  be : 

fi  days  at  $1 . $24  00 

T oil .  i  go 

$25  50 

1  day  and  toll. . . . .  4  25 

Saving  in  delivering  132 bushels  potatoes... 20  25 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dogs  wag  their 
tails,  and  a  philosopher  once  computed  the 
amount  of  power  in  the  aggregate,  lost  to  the 
world  by  this  useless  habit,  and  found  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  turn  half  the  grist-mills  in 
Europe.  If  he  should  figure  up  all  the  power 
we  lose  on  the  farm  in  the  year  for  want  of  a 
little  thought,  he  would  probably  tell  us  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  dig  in  a  week  or  two  all  the 
gold  there  is  in  California,  and  make  us  all 
rich.  But,  joking  apart,  if  other  manufacturers 
lost  as  much  time  and  power  as  some  farmers 
do  they  would  soon  be  ruined.  We  lose  time  in 
every  wTay.  We  take  a  load  to  the  city  and 
come  back  empty,  and  then  go  empty  to  the 
city  to  bring  back  a  load.  We  lose  time  in  scrap¬ 
ing  dirt  on  to  a  road,  to  raise  it  a  few  inches 
above  the  water,  while  half  the  labor  in  ditching 
would  take  the  -water  three  feet  below  the  road. 
We  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  by  being  in  a  hurry. 
We  have  not  time  to  oil  the  harness;  to  keep 
carriages  clean  and  the  nuts  tight;  to  drive  a 
hoop  on  a  barrel  or  a  pail  when  it  gets  loose  ; 
to  put  up  tools  and  implements;  to  plant  fruit 
trees,  or  take  care  of  them.  We  have  never  time 
to  attend  to  the  many  little  things  of  tiie  farm, 
and  we  lose  more  by  neglecting  them  than 
we  can  possibly  earn  at  steady  work.  I  have 
known  a  farmer  to  go,  all  alone,  into  the  -woods 
to  chop,  and  leave  a  stout  hired  man  at  home 
to  attend  to  the  stock  and  do  chores  ! 


Why  Keep  Up  Interior  Fences? 

It  is  a  common  statement  among  farmers,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  it  is  probably 
not  a  very  exaggerated  one,  that  it  would  cost 
more  to-day  to  fence  the  farms  in  most  counties 
than  the  land  itself  would  sell  for.  This  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  labor  has  been  done  gradually, 
and  at  seasons  when  there  was  little  other  work, 
and  its  great  cost  has  not  been  felt.  The  annual 
cost  of  keeping  fences  in  repair,  and  the  labor 
required,  all  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  would  constitute  a  more  serious  tax 
than  most  farmers  would  be  willing  to  meet. 
And  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  the 
use  of  all  this?  Why  do  we  need  so  many 
fences?  Pasture  lands,  of  course,  must  be 
fenced,  but  in  our  opinion  no  others  should  be, 
or  at  least  no  others  need  be,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  our  meadows  and  culti¬ 
vated  fields  from  our  own  pastures,  from  the 
public  highway,  and  from  a  neighbor’s  land.  In 
expressing  this  opinion  we  base  it,  of  course,  on 
a  conviction  that  mowing  land  should  never 
be  trodden  by  the  hoof  of  an  animal,  except  for 
purposes  of  fertilizing  and  harvesting  the  crop. 

The  cost  of  making  and  repairing  fences, 
after  all,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  argument 
against  their  excessive  use.  They  are  disad¬ 
vantageous  in  many  -ways  :  1.  They  shorten  the 
furrow  and  require  much  time  to  be  lost  in 
turning  plow-teams,  etc.  2.  They  cut  up  the 
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fair  face  of  the  farm  into  unsightly  patches.  3. 
They  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  best  systems 
of  agriculture.  4.  They  harbor  vermin.  5. 
The  headlands  beside  them  not  only  occasion 
a  great  waste  of  land,  but  they  foster  the  growth 
of  troublesome  weeds,  which  spread  yearly 
from  them  into  the  cultivated  land  adjoining. 

Therefore,  we  say,  do  away  with  fences 
wherever  possible  ;  spend  a  part  of  the  time,  at 
least,  that  is  now  occupied  by  repairs,  in  re¬ 
moving  them  altogether;  make  the  fields  larger, 
and  lessen  the  growth  of  troublesome  weeds. 

These  remarks  will  naturally  lead  to  the  in¬ 
quiry,  How  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  stones?  and 
to  the  second  one,  Shall  we  use  them  in  making 
underdrains  ?  Stones  may  be  advantageously 
disposed  of  in  two  ways :  1.  Build  them  up  into 
sightly,  cylindrical  piles  in  corners  of  the  fields, 
and  cover  them  with  Virginia  Creeper  or  some 
other  vine.  This  is  the  easiest  way  to  manage 
the  question,  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
farm.  2.  Bury  them  in  the  ground.  In  this  we  do 
not  recommend  generally  that  they  be  used  in 
making  underdrains.  The  cheapest  way  is  to 
dig  holes  and  trenches,  dump  the  stones  in,  and 
cover  them  up.  Whenever  tiles  can  be  de¬ 
livered  on  the  farm  for  three  cents  a  foot  it  will 
be  much  cheaper  to  drain  the  land  with  tiles 
than  with  stones,  although  these  be  dumped, 
ready  for  use,  at  the  banks  of  the  ditches, 
— cheaper  in  first  cost,  because  the  amount  of 
excavation  required  for  tiles  is  very  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  laying  the  stones ;  cheaper  m 
the  long  run,  because  a  well-laid  tile  drain  is 
an  absolutely  permanent  improvement,  while 
the  best  laid  stone  drain  is  constantly  subject  to 
lasting  and  annoying  obstructions. 

Farm  Bridges— How  to  Make  Them. 


A  permanent  stream  is  a  fine  thing  on  a  farm ; 
in  fact,  it  is  so  anywhere.  The  longer  we  live, 
the  more  we  love  water — running  water, 
springs,  rills,  brooks,  rivulets.  If  the  rivulets 
cross  the  farm,  we  are  obliged  often  to  cross 
them,  and  have  our  choice  of  doing  so  by  a  bridge 
or  by  a  ford,  which  is  deep  in  the  spring,  liable 
to  be  washed  out  or  piled  full  of  stones  and 
gravel  banks  by  summer  and  autumn  rains,  and 
icy  and  often  impassable  in  winter.  With  a 


from  the  end  of  the  sill.  The  two  posts  on  the 
same  side  of  the  bridge  are  connected  by  a  stout 
hand-rail,  into  which  the  posts  are  let  two- 
thirds  through,  and  pinned.  Neither  the  mor¬ 
tises  in  the  rails,  nor  the  tenons  in  the  posts 
should  be  cut  before  the  sills  are  laid  and  the 
posts  set,  especially  in  the  case  of  diagonal  cross¬ 


. — BRIDGE  TRUSS. 


ings,  for  a  very  little  twist  makes  either  the  post 
or  rail  liable  to  split.  When  the  hand-rails  are 
on,  lay  the  string-pieces  and  spike  them  to  the 
sills  and  to  the  posts.  They  may  be  of  chest¬ 
nut,  pine,  spruce,  or  hemlock,  and  upon  them 
lay  the  flooring  of  oak,  chestnut,  pine,  or  spruce 
plank,  the  thickness  being  governed  by  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  travel  which  will 
pass.  White  oak  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  flooring, 
if  we  regard  simply  durability,  but  it  is  objec-  I 


Fig.  1. — FRAME  BRIDGE. 

ford  for  wagons,  we  almost  always  need  a  foot¬ 
bridge  of  some  kind  in  addition.  Good  bridges 
are,  therefore,  next  to  a  necessity  on  a  well- 
managed,  well-watered  farm.  These  are  easily 
made  when  the  streams  are  small  and  stones  are 
plenty ;  for  walls  being  laid  on  each  side  so  as 
to  give  a  sufficient  channel  for  the  water  at  its 
greatest  rush,  flat  stones,  rough,  stone  arches  or 
timber,  to  be  covered  with  planks,  are  laid 
across.  When,  however,  the  stream  is  wide  or 
the  channel  deep,  the  bridge  becomes  an  import¬ 
ant  structure,  and,  both  for  safety  and  durabili¬ 
ty,  should  be  constructed  with  care.  We  show 
in  figure  1  a  substantial  bridge-frame,  made  as 
follows :  Two  hewn  or  sawed  chestnut,  oak,  or 
pine  sills  are  laid  upon  the  walls;  in  these,  near 
each  end,  a  post  is  set,  mortised  in,  and  braced 


Fig.  3. — STRENGTHENED  STRING-PIECE. 

tionable  when  heavy  loads  have  to  be  hauled  up 
by  teams  standing  upon  the  bridge,  as  is  often 
the  case.  Oak,  unless  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  becomes  so  hard  and  smooth  that  horses 
slip  badly  upon  it.  This  plan  for  a  bridge  is 
susceptible  of  any  degree  of  rustic  or  other  or¬ 
namentation  ;  it  is  simple,  durable,  and  good 
enough  for  streams  not  so  wide  that  the  string- 
pieces  will  vibrate  perceptibly  under  the  passage 
of  heavy  loads.  For  wider  streams  heavier 
stringers  stiffened  in  some  way  are  employed. 
Figure  2  represents  a  good  form  for  an  end 
string-piece  of  a  bridge  sixteen  to  thirty  feet 
long.  The  truss-beams  are  about  half  the  size 
of  the  main  timber,  and  are  scarfed  or  notched 
to  bear  against  its  ends,  while  their  upper  ends, 
bearing  against  each  other,  are  connected  by  a 
long  bolt  or  rod  having  a  screw  and  nut  at  one 
end,  and  a  broad  head  and  washer  at  the  other,  to 
a.cross-beam  placed  athwart  the  bridge  and  under 
all  the  string-pieces.  The  rod  is 
of  three-quarter-inch  to  inch 
iron,  and  passes  through  the 
main-timber  and  cross-pieces. 
Bridges  may  be  made  with  three 
of  these  trusses  for  string-pieces, 
but  they  are  always  awkward  in 
the  middle  of  a  bridge,  and  a 
better  way  is  to  stiffen  a  timber 
by  a  long  iron  rod  passing  di¬ 
agonally  through  its  ends  and 
under  the  cross-timber,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  figure  3.  Such  timber  maybe 
used  in  any  desired  number  under  the  floor  of  the 
bridge,  the  planks  being  spiked  directly  upon 
them.  Such  bridges  are  usually  made  of  sawed 
timber,  and  are  not  easily  ornamented  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  rustic  way.  They  are,  however,  adapted  to 
any  desirable  “architectural”  ornamentation. 


Rich  Grass. 

There  is  one  point  in  our  December  chapter 
of  “Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm”  to  which 
we  desire  to  call  especial  attention,  since  it  is  a 
point  that  farmers  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  one 
which  their  best  interests  require  that  they 
should  always  bear  in  mind.  It  is,  that  one  ton 


of  very  rich  hay  is  more  economical  to  feed  than 
two  tons  of  coarse  and  over-ripe  strawy  hay. 

In  feeding  the  latter  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  nutriment,  to  add 
grain  to  the  fodder ;  while  in  the  other  case  the 
hay  itself  is  so  rich  that  in  consuming  the  same 
weight  even  more  extra  nutriment  than  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  added  grain 
may  be  assimilated.  This 
the  article  itself  tells,  and 
tells  very  clearly.  We  only 
desire  to  carry  the  argument 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
which  is,  that  in  all  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  farm,  year  after 
year,  it  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  cultivation  by  which 
we  rid  the  land  of  weeds  and  foul  grasses, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  growing  crop,  and 
the  manure  which  we  add  for  the  increase  of 
the  yield,  tells  with  great  effect  not  only  on  the 
crop  which  we  are  raising,  but  on  the  future 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  produce  more  nutritious 
grasses  when  it  is  permanently  laid  down. 

Furthermore,  it  indicates  very  strongly  an 
additional  reason  for  avoiding  excessive  grain 
growing  and  the  too  common 
practice  of  laying  down  land  to 
grass  after  a  series  of  exhausting 
crops,  trusting  to  get  the  little 
manure  that  remains  in  the  form 
of  poor  hay,  and  then  to  have  the  very  last  drop 
of  life-blood  sucked  out  of  the  impoverished 
land  by  poor  and  stunted  pasture  grasses. 


Faith,  in  Farming. 


The  sight  of  a  new  barn  eighty  feet  long  by 
fifty  in  width,  built  in  the  most  substantial  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  all  the  appliances  for  handling 
and  storing  crops  easily,  and  for  making  manure 
on  a  large  scale,  is  an  indication  of  that  faith 
which  is  so  often  wanting  upon  the  farm.  There 
is  a  man  who  believes  in  improved  husbandry, 
and  is  willing  to  invest  ten  thousand  dollars, 
or  full  half  of  his  capital,  in  a  good  barn.  He 
has  no  doubt  that  he  can  so  manage  his  farm 
and  barn  as  to  get  back  the  interest  on  all  the 
money  invested  in  it.  In  his  view  the  barn  is 
worth  more  to  him  than  the  same  amount  of 
money  invested  in  bank  stock  or  in.  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  This  kind  of  faith  is  still  the  ex¬ 
ception  among  farmers.  Very  few  live  up  to 
the  light  they  have,  and  are  willing  to  invest 
their  money  when  they  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  will  pay  well.  They  know  very  well 
the  efficiency  of  well-made  yard  manures,  and 
feel  the  need  of  more  of  them  every  year.  Yet 
they  hesitate  about  putting  a  cellar  under  the 
barn,  or  building  sheds  and  hovels  around  the 
yard,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  the  manure, 
and  the  men  while  they  are  at  work  upon  the 
compost  heaps  in  stormy  weather.  They  have 
muck  and  peat  enough  to  learn  its  great  value, 
and  yet  they  hesitate  about  using  labor  enough 
to  keep  a  large  stock  always  on  hand.  Few  in¬ 
telligent  men  doubt  the  great  waste  of  feeding 
cattle  at  the  stack  in  the  winter,  and  yet  they 
do  not  provide  the  necessary  barn  room  or  sliec.s 
to  protect  the  animals  and  save  the  soiling  of 
the  fodder.  They  follow  the  old  wasteful  meth¬ 
ods  mainly,  because  custom  has  made  them 
easy.  It  is  conceded  by  all  who  have  tried 
them,  that  we  have  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
more  prolific  than  the  old,  much  less  liable  to 
rot,  and  of  fair  quality  for  the  table.  And  yet 
the  mass  of  farmers  cling  to  the  old,  in  spite  of 
the  rot,  because  they  have  a  well-established  rep¬ 
utation  in  the  markets,  and  sell  well  when 
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they  can  be  raised.  They  hesitate  to  buy  seed¬ 
lings  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  are 
fully  indorsed  by  our  best  horticulturists.  This 
•want  of  faith  is  the  reason,  mainly,  why  agri¬ 
culture  does  not  improve  more  rapidly,  and  why 
other  callings  are  crowded  with  adventurers  at 
the  expense  of  the  farm.  The  merchant  makes 
ventures,  whenever  he  sees  a  good  opportunity, 
not  only  investing  all  his  spare  capital,  but  often 
all  that  he  is  worth,  in  a  single  enterprise.  The 
ventures  of  the  fanner  would  never  be  so  largely 
and  suddenly  lucrative  as  those  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  sometimes  prove  to  be,  but  then  he  runs 
no  such  risks.  It  is  safe  to  make  ventures  in 
barn  cellars,  and  in  the  very  great  enlargement 
of  the  manure  heap,  in  underdraining,  in  lime 
and  clover,  in  improved  tools  and  stock,  and  in 
new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  We 
should  show  by  our  investments  that  we  have 
faith  iu  our  business,  and  that  we  expect  to  make 
a  living  by  it,  and  get  handsome  returns  for 
our  capital.  This  done,  our  young  men  will 
quit  measuring  ribbons  and  tape,  and  go  to  meas¬ 
uring  land  and  working  it.  Lotus  have  faith. 


A  Very  Good  Milk-rack. 


A  note  came  to  ns,  signed  A.  W.,  without 
date  or  other  signature,  containing  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  for  a  milk-rack,  which  we  have  not 

met  with  else¬ 
where.  The  writer 
describes  it  as  a 
6x6  pine  stick, 
placed  upright, 
having  slats  of 
half-inch  material 
nailed  up  on  each 
side  of  th®  post. 
Two  pans  of  milk 
are  supported  by 
two  such  slats  on 
opposite  sides. 
We  have  had  an 
engraving  made 
which  scarcely 
needs  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  in  it  sug¬ 
gest  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  upon 
the  plan  of  our 
correspondent  - — 
namely,  putting 
the  post  upon  a 
pivot,  so  that  it 
will  revolve.  If 
arranged  in  this  way,  the  cream  pot  need 
not  be  'moved  in  skimming  a  whole  rack 
full  of  pans.'  '  One  advantage  of  such  a  rack 
over  shelves  is.  that  the  air  lias  free  play 
under  as  well  as  over  and  around  the  milk. 


Summer-fallows  for  Wheat. — J.  B.  E.,  of 
Monticello,  Iud.,  writes :  “Neighbor  Keener  bad 
a  piece  of  wheat  sowed  on  summer-fallowed  land, 
one-half  of  which  was  plowed  the  second  time. 
The  six  acres  plowed  but  once  yielded  23  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  The  six  acres  plowed  twice 
yielded  38  bushels  per  acre.  He  sold  the  wheat 
for  $2  per  bushel,  and  thus  received  $180  for 
about  three  days’  work  with  a  man  and  team.” 
Fanners  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  plow 
a  so-called  summer-fallow  for  wheat  more  than 
once.  Some,  who  have  had  considerable  expe¬ 
rience,  contend  that  if  the  land  is  broken  up 
with  care  in  June,  and  the  cultivator  and  har¬ 
row  are  used  freely  afterward  to  kill  weeds  and 
piellow  the  surface  three  or  four  inches  deep, 


this  method  is  better  than  a  second  plowing. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  It  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  One  thing 
is  sure,  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  full  profit  of  a 
summer-fallow  unless  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
worked  and  the  weeds  destroyed.  If  this  can  be 
best  done  by  a  second  plowing,  well ;  if  by  cul¬ 
tivating  and  harrowing,  that  is  well,  too.  The 
method  which  will  develop  the  most  plant-food 
and  clear  the  land  most  thoroughly  is  the  best. 


Improving  our  Stock  of  Common  Fowls. 

While  we  advocate  the  introduction  of  new 
and  improved  breeds  of  poultry,  we  would  still 
more  earnestly  urge  our  readers  to  improve 
their  stocks  of  common  fowls.  It  often  happens 
that  when  a  pair  of  chickens  or  ducks  are  want¬ 
ed  for  dinner  the  best  of  the  lot  are  selected — 
which  is  very  nice  for  the  present  time,  but 
ruinous  for  the  future.  A  better  plan  is  to 
select  the  worst,  and  if  not  fat  enough — as 
they  probably  will  not  be — shut  them  up  by 
themselves  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and  feed 
them  all  they  will  eat.  Or  select  the  best  and 
keep  them  separate  for  breeding  stock. 

A  selection  of  cockerels  for  stock  birds  may  be 
made  by  tlie  time  they  weigh  one  and  a  half  or 
two  pounds,  and  are  fit  to  market  as  broilers. 
Large,  full-breasted,  broad-backed,  flat-iron-- 
shaped,  strong-limbed,  small-headed  birds 
should  be  chosen.  They  will,  of  course,  be  taken, 
if  possible,  from  the  earliest  broods,  and  thus 
come  from  the  best  early-laying  hens.  It  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  stock  what  eggs  are  set; 
those  of  many  hens  never  ought  to  be  batched. 
It  rarely  pays  to  winter  more 
than  twice  any  but  very 
superior  liens,  of  choice 
breeds,  and  throwing  well 
marked  chickens.  Keep  on¬ 
ly  very  good  common  hens 
over  winter,  but  thin  out  the 
ranks  and  fill  them  with 
early  pullets.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  some  member  of  the 
family  who  knows  more 
about  the  fowls  than  all  the 
rest.  Summon  that  one  and  any  others  in¬ 
terested.  A  good  word  may  be  said  for  some 
old  liens  that  might  otherwise  be  condemned, 
and  bad  traits  or  shortcomings  recollected  in 
others  that  a  superficial  “scale  of  points”  would 
induce  us  to  retain.  A  hen  that  deserted  her 
nest,  or  is  a  special  nuisance  in  the  garden,  or 
is  a  poor  layer,  or  a  bad  mother,  or  that  kills 
the  chickens  of  other  hens,  should  have  little 
time  wasted  on  her  care.  Away  with  her ! 
Those  that  are  known  to  be  good  layers  will  be 
entitled  to  much  consideration,  and  this  point 
being  established,  good  size,  good  shape,  and  a 
tendency  to  fatten,  must  be  looked  for.  The 
latter  quality  is  very  desirable,  provided  the  hen 
is  also  a  good  layer.  But  hens  that  lay  a  great 
many  eggs  are  seldom  inclined  to  fatten  rapidly, 
though  the  two  qualities  may  be  combined. 

In  selecting  pullets,  one  should  be  guided  by 
the  character  of  the  hen  that  laid  the  egg  in 
each  particular  case,  if  possible;  by  their  early 
maturity,  large  size,  perfection  of  general  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  by  their  health  and  vivacity. 
Especial  points  are  a  full  breast,  straight  breast¬ 
bone,  a  flat  back,  broad  between  tlie  shoulders, 
deep  body,  small,  short,  and  delicate  legs  and 
feet,  small  head,  full,  clear  eye,  and  smooth,  un¬ 
ruffled  plumage.  Such  will  probably  be  gentle, 
quiet,  and  familiar;  if  not,  these  points  must  be 
Sought,  for  a  quiet  disposition  is  a  great  point  in 


favor  of  any  hen.  Our  object  will  be  attained 
if  we  induce  our  readers  to  attend  to  this  matter. 
Let  one  select  tlie  best  according  to  his  own 
notions,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  quick 
time  in  which  he  will  have  a  superior  lot  of  fowls. 

Although  great  and  rapid  improvement  may 
be  made  by  careful  selection  and  the  occasional 
interchange  of  eggs  with  neighbors,  or  an  ex¬ 
change  of  cockerels,  (which  is,  perhaps,  a  better 
way  of  getting  fresh  blood,)  yet  no  way  is  nearly 
so  rapid  as  breeding  from  cocks  of  some  pure 
breed,  well  adapted  to  our  wants,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  dunghill  fowls  in  all  useful 
qualities, — hardiness,  earliness,  size  and  eggs 
combined.  The  Brahmas  and  Cochins  undoubt¬ 
edly  are  the  best  with  which  to  cross.  The 
Gray  Dorking  cross  of  the  first  season  is  less 
hardy,  but  superior  as  a  table  fowl.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  applicable  to  breeding  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  are  perfectly  applicable  to  poultry  also. 
- - •»-* - ■ — - - 

Wagons  Upon  Runners. 


In  the  January  number,  page  15,  is  an  article 
upon  the  conversion  of  wagons  into  sleighs. 
Another  method,  occasionally  resorted  to,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  being  sometimes  convenient 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  specified 
in  the  former  article ;  that  is,  when  accidentally 
caught  away  from  home  upon  wheels,  by  the 
fall  of  a  great  depth  of  snow.  There  is  seldom 
real  necessity  for  putting  a  wagon  upon  runners, 
but  if  an  occasion  occurs,  as  when  the  snow 
is  soft  and  deep,  the  labor  is  not  much,  and 
the  relief  to  the  team  may  be  very  great.  Two 
stout  hickory  or  ash  saplings  are  taken,  smooth¬ 


ed  upon  two  sides,  and  the  points  marked  where 
the  wheels  will  rest  when  placed  upon  them,  as 
in  the  accompanying  engraving,  the  huts  being 
to  the  front.  If  the  buts  are  not  placed  to  the 
front  the  sticks  must  be  squared  throughout  the 
whole  length.  When  the  places  for  the  wheels 
are  marked,  grooves  may  be  cut  for  them  to 
stand  in,  and  the  poles  may  be  shaved  down  in 
front  so  as  to  bend.  The  runners  are  fastened 
to  the  wheels  by  boring  holes  through  them  and 
winding  stout  iron  wire  many  times  around  the 
fellies  and  through  the  holes  in  the  runners, 
the  bent  ends  being  fastened  in  the  same  way. 
Runners  which  are  narrower  in  front  than  be¬ 
hind  are  often  very  hard  on  the  team,  especi¬ 
ally  so  when  running  in  frozen  sled  tracks. 


The  Best  Way  to  Store  Manure. 


Farmers  are  often  perplexed  as  to  the  best 
means  for  storing  their  winter-made  manure. 
As  an  almost  universal  rule  they  seem  to  have 
fixed  upon  the  side  of  the  barn  where  there  is 
the  greatest  drip  from  the  eaves.  This  practice 
is  so  evidently  a  wasteful  one  that  more  careful 
men  adopt  various  devices  to  avoid  the  exces¬ 
sive  leaching  of  more  than  an  ordinary  rain  fall. 
They  pile  their  manure  in  large  heaps  in  the 
field,  put  it  under  sheds,  deposit  it  in  cellars, 
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and  distribute  it  in  small  heaps  on  the  land 
where  it  is  to  be  used  during  the  next  season. 

The  practice  of  carting  manure  directly  to  the 
field  where  it  is  to  be  used  is  becoming  more 
and  more  common  and  spreading  it  broadcast, 
to  be  plowed  under  or  harrowed  in  in  the  spring. 

The  efforts  of  agricultural  chemists  and  agricul¬ 
tural  writers  during  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  science  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  chemistry, were  devoted  chiefly  to  an  endeavor 
to  discourage  this  latter  practice.  They  insisted 
that  the  loss  by  evaporation  was  so  great  that 
the  farmer  could  hope  for  only  a  tithe  of  the 
benefit  t#>be  derived  from  a  more  careful  use  of 
his  fertilizers.  During  the  past  ten  years,  how¬ 
ever,  agricultural  WTiters  have  had  their  eyes 
opened  to  the  fact  that  this  opinion  with  regard 
to  loss  by  evaporation  was  probably  wrong. 

The  very  careful  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Voelcker  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester  in  England,  prove  clearly  that  the 
very  best  place  in  which  manure  can  be  put, 
both  to  prevent  loss  and  to  insure  the  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  soluble  and  fertilizing  parts  among 
the  particles  of  the  soil,  is  on  the  surface  of 
the  field  where  it  is  to  be  used,  spread  as  evenly 
as  possible,  and  without  regard  to  loss  by  evap¬ 
oration,  it  being  a  fact  that  there  are  very  few 
volatile  substances  developed  in  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  manure,  except  wThen  it  is  thrown  together 
in  such  masses  that  its  decay  is  attended  with 
the  evolution  of  sensible  heat.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  folly  to  apply  manure  in  this  way  on 
lands  which  slope  so  rapidly  as  to  suffer  se¬ 
riously  from  surface  washings,  or  on  fields  so 
situated  that  they  receive  surface  wash  from 
other  lauds  lying  above  and  adjacent  to  them. 
The  best  receptacle  for  manure,  until  it  can  be 
hauled  out  and  spread  as  recommended,  is  a 
cellar  directly  under  the  animals;  the  next  best, 
a  well-covered  shed  behind  them ;  the  next,  a 
well-built  heap  so  situated  as  to  receive  no  water 
except  the  actual  rain  fall  upon  it.  Almost  the 
worst  of  all  is  a  barn-yard  where  the  manure  is 
being  constantly  turned  over  and  disturbed  by 
the  tread  of  cattle,  exposing  freshly  decom¬ 
posed  parts  to  loss  by  evaporation ;  and  the 
very  worst  of  all  is  under  the  drip  of  a  bam 
roof,  especially  where  there  is  a  conveniently 
arranged  gutter  to  carry  into  the  highway,  or  on 
to  a  neighbor’s  field,  or  even  upon  one  place  on 
our  own  fields,  the  brown  liquor  which  con¬ 
tains  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  heap. 


Wisconsin  Cattle  Stables. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agricultu¬ 
rist,  Mr.  G.  B.  Gray,  of  Green  Lake  Coun¬ 
ty,  Wisconsin,  sends  us  a  drawing  and  de- 


boards.  The  dimensions,  or  essential  points,  are 
given  on  the  sketch  ;  there  need  be  no  division 
between  them,  the  cross  board  nailed  on  the  top 
to  support  the  front  being  sufficient.  A  feed  box 
for  bran  or  meal  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
the  front  view,  figure  1.  I  claim  the  method  of 
tying  as  peculiar,  and  not  patented  that  I  know 
of.  This  I  have  found  not  only  convenient, 


Fig.  1. — WISCONSIN  COW  STABLE. 

scription  of  the  mangers  in  his  cow  stable, 
showing  also  his  method  of  tying.  The 
peculiar  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  no  di¬ 
visions  between  the  stalls  are  needed,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  cattle  to  throw  the  fodder 
out  of  the  manger.  Ho  writes  as  follows: 
“  I  send  you  a  plan  of  mangers,  such  as  we  are 
using  here.  They  aro  made  of  common  inch 


Fig.  2. — MANGER  SEEN  FROM  ABOVE. 

cheap  and  secure,  but  comfortable  for  the  cat¬ 
tle.  It  requires  about  eight  feet  of  five-eighths 
inch  rope.  The  bight  of  the  rope  makes  a  noose 
by  having  a  hard  knot  on  one  side  and  a  loose 
knot  on  the  other ;  the  hard  knot  is  pulled 
through  the  loose  one,  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
noose,  which  is  put  over  the  cow’s  horns,  the 
hard  knot  drawn  back  outside,  the  loose  one 
pulled  tight,  and  the  cow  is  last.  No  matter 
how  much  one  cow  may  be  disposed  to  hook  her 
neighbor,  she  cannot  do  it ;  at  the  same  time  her 
head  is  free,  and  she  can  feed  and  lie  down  com¬ 
fortably.  Instead  of  the  noose,  a  leather  strap 
or  a  chain  with  a  strap  to  fasten  to  a  neck-strap 
would  be  better,  but  a  little  more  expensive. 

“  Figure  1  exhibits  a  view  of  the  manger  from 
the  rear  of  the  stable.  Figure  2  is  a  view  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  representing  the  mangers  as  seen 
from  the  floor  above  looking  directly  down.” 

- — - - - *  - - 

High  Farming. 

American  agricultural  writers  have,  perhaps, 
been  too  chary  of  their  discussions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  High-farming.  While  it  is  well  to  present 
to  country  readers  chiefly  such  matters  as  are 
of  the  most  vital  daily  interest  to  them,  we 
think  that  it  is  time  that  a  decided  reform  in 
this  direction  were  instituted,  and  we  propose 
to  make  good  our  opinion  by  laying  before  the 
readers  of  the'  Agriculturist  some  of  the  facts 
about  what  is  known  as  “  High-farming,”  and 
some  of  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  the 
goal  toward  which  all  farmers  should  aim. 

High-farming  is  always  good  farming,  but 
good  fanning  may  exist  without  being  high- 
farming.  The  idea  on  which  high-farming  is 
based  is,  that  every  dollar  a  farmer  has  invested 
in  his  business,  whether  it  is  in  land,  imple¬ 
ments,  soil-improvements,  live  stock,  or  facilities 
for  some  special  cultivation,  should  be  made  to 
produce  the  largest  possible  yearly  income, 
both  in  the  form  of  money  received  and  in  the 
increased  value  of  all  stock  in 
trade.  As  an  clement  of  its  suc¬ 
cess  it  must  include  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  carefully  detailed 
system,  which  allows  no  single 
dollar’s  worth  of  produce  or  of 
opportunities  to  fail  to  produce 
the  largest  result.  This  is  all 
that  the  expression  “  high-farm¬ 
ing”  really  comprises;  and  truly 
there  is  no  item  in  the  specifica¬ 
tion  which  can  be  objected  to 
by  any  farmer  in  the  land.  The  extent  to 
which  any  individual  may  apply  this  criterion 
to  his  own  business  must  depend  almost  entirely 
on  his  location,  his  capital,  and  his  circum¬ 
stances.  A  farmer  in  North-western  Missouri 
lacks  many  of  the  advantages  which  only  a 
large  and  near  market  can  give,  and  which  are 
necessary,  to  enable  him  to  reap  the  largest  re¬ 


turns  from  his  business.  The  tenant  of  a  hired 
farm,  or  the  occupant  of  a  new  one,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  himself  deprived  of  a  majority 
of  those  conveniences  for  the  management  of 
his  operations,  which  would  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  adopt  the  system  of  high-farming 
in  its  completeness.  And  almost  all  of  us,  in 
this  country,  lack  the  capital  which  is  the  mo¬ 
tive-power  of  all  high-farming. 

Having  suggested  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  high-farming  to  be,  let  us 
now  state  what  we  are  quite 
sure  that  it  is  not.  It  is  not  the 
sort  of  cultivation  and  manage¬ 
ment  that  is  usually  adopted  by 
gentlemen  of  wealth,  who  retire 
from  business  in  the  city  and  go  to  the  country  to 
take  up  farming  as  an  amusement.  These  men, 
too  frequently  with  little  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing,  but  with  a  superabundant  capital,  com¬ 
mence  their  improvements  by  the  construction 
of  very  expensive  and  needlessly  elegant  farm 
buildings,  by  the  laying  out  of  a  good  part  of 
their  grounds  in  an  ornamental  manner,  by  the 
purchase  of  very  expensive  but  not  very  judi¬ 
ciously  selected  live  stock,  by  the  employment  of 
managers  and  laborers  who  are  either  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  skillful,  or  not  sufficiently  industrious 
to  be  well  suited  for  their  work,  and  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  general  assortment  of  improved  im¬ 
plements,  while  they  lack  either  the  lmowledgo 
or  the  firmness  to  compel  their  managers  to  keep 
them  in  constant  and  profitable  use. 

Such  men  generally  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  “  high-farmers,”  and  that  they  are  con¬ 
ferring  a  great  benefit  upon  the  country,  or  at 
least  upon  their  own  neighborhood,  by  setting 
an  example  of  improvement.  In  our  opinion, 
they  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  while 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  sneers  that  old- 
fashioned  people  are  disposed  to  bestow  upon 
real  improvements,  we  heartily  concur  with 
them  in  their  opinion  concerning  this  class  of 
men.  If  a  man  has  a  large  fortune,  it  is,  of 
course,  nobody’s  business  but  his  own  how  much 
of  it  he  spends  in  agricultural  experiments,  fool- 
islily  or  otherwise ;  but  he  goes  a  little  too  far 
when  he  expects  sensible,  practical  men  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  conduct  as  an  example  for  themselves. 

High-farming  requires,  at  least,  three  things: 
1st.  A  perfect  soil.  2d.  Buildings  and  imple¬ 
ments  exactly  adapted  to  their  uses.  3d.  Good 
means  for  disposing  of  the  soil’s  products. 

The  soil  should  be,  first  of  all,  well  drained, 
either  naturally  or  artificial!}',  it  matters  not 
which.  No  crop  should  find  its  roots  checked 
in  their  downward  passage  in  search  of  mois¬ 
ture  or  nutriment  by  a  subsoil  which  too  much 
■water  makes  impenetrable  by  them.  Nor  should 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth  during  the  growing 
season  be  lessened  by  the  chilling  influence  of 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface 
of  the  land.  Furthermore,  when  the  time 
comes  to  plow,  to  plant,  to  harrow,  to  cultivate, 
to  hoe,  or  to  harvest,  the  farmer  should  never  bo 
prevented  for  more  than  one  or  two  days  after 
the  heaviest  storm  from  performing  the  work  be¬ 
cause  the  land  is  too  wet  for  it.  If  he  is  so  pre¬ 
vented,  the  whole  plan  of  his  season’s  -work  is 
thrown  out  of  gear ;  and  he  not  only  fails  to 
make  a  profitable  use  of  the  days  immediately 
succeeding  the  storm,  but  work  which  should 
then  be  done  interferes  with  other  work  which 
should  be  done  on  subsequent  days,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  more  time  in  the  doing  of  it.  For  in¬ 
stance;  take  the  case  of  the  first  hoeing  of  corn. 
As  soon  as  it  is  in  condition  for  this  treatment, 
it  should  receive  it;  if  the  land  be  undrained,  it 
not  uufrequently  happens  that  a  heavy  fall  of 
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rain  puts  it  into  such  a  condition  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  or  at  least  injudicious,  to  work  it  for  a 
week  after  the  appointed  day.  During  this 
week,  weeds  grow  and  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  surface  causes  it  to  become  baked  and 
hardened,  so  that  when  the  work  can  be  done  it 
requires  greater  force  and  more  time  for  the 
eradication  of  weeds,  which,  a  few  days  earlier, 
might  have  been  killed  in  their  germination. 

The  soil  must  be  rich,  that  is,  it  must  contain, 
within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  all 
that  they  require  to  enable  them  to  assimilate 
in  the  most  rapid  manner  possible  that  larger 
part  of  their  nutriment  which  they  gain  from 
the  atmosphere.  Not  only  should  it  be  rich, 
loose,  and  friable  near  the  surface,  but  the  sub¬ 
soil  itself  should  be  so  loosened,  by  either  natural 
or  artificial  means,  that  the  deeper  reaching 
roots  will  have  no  difficulty  in  descending  to  a 
point  where  they  may,  during  the  dryest  season, 
find  the  moisture  needed  for  the  largest  growth. 
By  the  richness  of  the  soil  we  do  not  mean 
simply  such  an  accumulation  of  stimulating 
manures  as  will  force  the  growth  of  luxuriant 
stems,  but  an  ample  store  of  those  mineral  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  needed  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  stem,  and  for  the  large  and  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  seed,  or,  in  the  case  of  root  crops, 
for  the  storing  up  of  a  large  quantity  of  nutri¬ 
ment  in  them.  This  bountiful  supply  of  mineral 
matter  is  necessary  to  success  in  high-farming, 
and,  indeed,  no  good  farming,  whether  it  be 
high-farming  or  not,  is  possible  without  it. 

The  buildings  of  the  farm  should  comprise 
everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  safe  storing 
of  all  crops  which  require  shelter;  for  the 
economical  handling  of  the  supply  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  animals,  or  in  the  preparing  of  grain, 
etc.,  for  market ;  for  the  comfortable  and  well- 
ventilated  shelter  of  animals;  and  for  the  per¬ 
fect  protection  and  preparation  of  manure. 
About  the  house  and  dairy,  also,  everything 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  largest  amount 
of  work  may  be  accomplished  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  time  and  energy.  The  imple¬ 
ments  with  which  the  soil  is  to  be  cultivated 
and  the  crops  harvested  and  prepared  for  market 
or  for  use  should  all  be  such  as  to  save  labor, 
and  to  enable  every  thing  to  be  done  in  the  best 
manner  and  at  the  right  moment  of  time. 

The  disposition  of  the  crops  should  be  well 
considered.  If  it  will  pay  better  to  sell  every¬ 
thing  that  the  soil  produces,  and  to  buy  back  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  foreign  manure  to  keep  its 
fertility  constantly  increasing,  rather  than  to  feed 
the  crops  out  on  the  farm,  and  to  sell  them  indi¬ 
rectly  in  the  form  of  butter,  cheese,  beef  or  wool, 
this  should  be  done.  There  is  no  sensible 
foundation  for  the  idea  that  every  S.rm  that  is 
devoted  to  the  production  of  hay,  grain,  tobacco, 
or  other  crops  for  sale,  is  on  the  sure  road  to  ex¬ 
haustion.  The  soil  is,  in  a  measure,  exhausted 
by  the  simple  raising  and  removal  of  the  crop. 
After  the  crop  has  been  taken  into  the  barn  it 
really  makes  no  difference,  so  far  asdhe  soil  is 
concerned,  whether  it  is  consumed  there  by 
animals,  and  the  residuum  returned  to  the  land, 
or  whether  it  is  carted  away  and  fertilizers 
equivalent  to  that  residuum  brought  back  and 
applied,  to  the  land.  Whatever  pays  the  best  is 
the  best,  a  part  of  the  pay  always  being  taken  in 
the  form  of  an  improved  condition  of  tire  land. 

The  moment  we  step  beyond  these  three  lead¬ 
ing  requirements,  and  put  fancy  gilded  weather¬ 
cocks  on  our  barns,  expensive  hard  wood  finish¬ 
ing  in  our  stables,  too  much  ornament  on  our 
implements,  too  expensive  or  unprofitable  ani¬ 
mals  in  our  stalls,  or  do  any  of  the  things  which 


constitute  what  is  properly  designated  as  “  fancy 
farming,”  we  recede  from  the  position  of  liigh- 
farmers,  and  in  so  doing  not  only  lessen  the 
value  of  our  example  for  others,  but  make  for 
ourselves  a  plaything  of  that  which  we  profess 
to  call  a  business  occupation. 

Above  and  beyond  all  this,  high-farming  re¬ 
quires  a  liigli-farmer ;  a  man  whose  best  energies 
are  devoted  to  his  business  ;  wdio  allows  no 
single  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
world  to  escape  his  careful  attention ;  and  if  it 
promise  an  improvement  in  his  own  practice, 
■who  does  not,  after  cautious  experiments,  adopt 
it  into  his  system.  There  is  an  old  and  good 
maxim  that  “  there  is  no  manure  like  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  foot.”  And  every  day’s  hard  work  which 
the  proprietor  himself  performs  in  the  field  with 
his  men  will  profit  him  very  much  more  than 
the  simple  amount  of  work  accomplished.  It 
will  give  him  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  daily 
operations  of  his  farm,  and  a  far  better  influence 
over  his  assistants,  than  he  can  get  in  any  other 
way.  At  the  same  time  he  cannot  afford  to 
devote  so  much  of  his  time  or  of  his  energy  to 
field  labor  as  to  lessen  in  the  slightest  degree  his 
capacity  for  an  intelligent  management  of  every 
detail  of  his  operations,  and  for  a  keen  fore¬ 
sight  which  shall  constantly  compass,  not  only 
the  operations  of  the  day  and  of  the  season,  but 
the  execution  of  a  well-laid  and  well  considered 
plan  whose  great  results  lie  in  the  distant  future. 

- -  m  i  - *-<*■ - 

Winter  Work. 

We  fancy  that  our  readers  are  well-nigh  tired 
by  this  time  of  the  rules  that  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  din  into  their  patient  ears,  about 
painting  tools,  oiling  gudgeons,  tacking  fast 
loose  shingles  and  clapboards,  and  mending  up 
wife’s  wash  bench,  and  all  that;  and  about  the 
turning,  hauling  out,  and  spreading  of  manure 
heaps,  gathering  leaves,  cutting  fodder,  sorting 
apples,  and  the  whole  of  the  long  list  of  things 
which  it  is  necessary  for  farmers  to  do,  and 
which  it  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  (more  is 
the  pity),  our  duty  to  remind  them  of. 

Just  now  we  are  going  to  say  never  a  word 
about  all  that,  but  only  to  suggest  that  there  is 
other  work,  which  the  farmer  can  only  attend 
to  when  somewhat  at  leisure,  and  which  is 
more  important  to  his  “  getting  on”  than  any  of 
the  out-of-door  or  indoor  patching  and  mending. 

Now  that  winter  has  fairly  closed  in,  and 
winter  arrangements  are  comfortably  settled, 
every  farmer, — at  least  every  farmer  who  cares 
enough  about  good  farming  to  read  the 
Agriculturist , — should  set  vigorously  about  the 
cultivation,  planting,  and  enriching  of  that  other 
farm  from  which  his  greatest  satisfaction, — aye, 
and  his  most  'paying  crops,  too, — must  come. 

Dickens  says:  “The  part  of  the  holding  of 
a  farmer  or  landowner  which  pays  best  for  cul¬ 
tivation  is  the  small  estate  within  the  ring  fence 
of  his  skull.”  It  is  mainly  this  small  estate  to 
which  our  winter  work  should  be  devoted. 
Of  course,  other  duties  must  not  be  neglected, 
and  among  other  duties  we  include  the  very  im¬ 
portant  ones  of  visiting  and  of  entertaining 
friends,  and  of  making  life  generally  pleas¬ 
ant  and  cheerful  for  ourself  and  for  the  family. 

But,  after  all  this  is  done,  there  are  hours 
passed  in  twirling  the  thumbs  over  the  fire,  in 
unprofitable  twaddle  at  the  store  or  post-office, 
and  in  idleness  about  the  house,  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  better  things. 

We  are  often  told  that  farming  is  the  noblest, 
as  it  is  the  freest,  of  all  occupations.  That  de¬ 
pends.  There  is  nothing  especially  noble  in 


the  life  of  a  farmer  who  drives  his  business  at 
the  pace  at  which  he  drives  his  oxen,  and  who 
gives  about  as  much  thought  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other ;  who  wastes  one-lialf  of  his  labor  in 
raising  crops  under  unfavorable  circumstances, 
which  he  does  not  know  or  care  how  to  im¬ 
prove  ;  who  wrastes  one-lialf  of  his  crops  in  ill- 
managed  feeding;  and  wrhose  years,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  are  spent  in  a  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  to  scrape  together  a  few 
dollars,  to  lend  out  on  bond  and  mortgage. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  life  is  more  noble  than 
that  of  an  intelligent  farmer  who  commences 
as  a  young  man  with  straitened  means  and  a 
poor  farm  with  a  mortgage  on  it,  and  who,  by 
activity  of  mind  and  body,  makes  every  year  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  productiveness  of 
his  land,  in  the  character  and  thrift  of  his  stock, 
and  in  his  knowledge  of  his  business ;  who 
sees  where  he  can  make  an  improvement,  and  is 
judicious  in  procuring  the  means  for  making  it. 

Such  a  man  as  this  will  get  more  satisfaction 
and  happiness  out  of  his  life  as  a  farmer  than 
he  could  get  in  any  other  avocation,  and  he  will 
count  far  more  in  the  general  advance  of  civil¬ 
ization.  The  other  will  get  no  satisfaction,  and 
only  an  animal  sort  of  happiness,  and  when  he 
dies  the  cause  of  the  world’s  improvement  will 
not  have  sustained  a  loss. 

The  best  index  to  the  difference  between  these 
two  classes  of  men  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  pass  their  leisure  winter  hours. 

The  one  will  simply  doze  them  away,  coming 
out  in  the  spring  as  nearly  like  what  he  wmstlie 
spring  before,  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do. 
The  other  will  turn  his  spring  furrow  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  well-laid  plans  for  the  season’s  work, 
and  with  a  mind  eager  for  their  execution. 

Let  the  loose  clapboards  be  not  neglected, 
and  give  the  stock  a  full  meed  of  intelligent 
care,  but  above  all  let  the  farmer  keep  his  own 
mind  in  the  most  perfect  trim,  and  bestow  a 
good  share  of  cultivation  on  the  only  part  of 
his  possessions  to  which  his  title  is  indefeasible. 


Clover— How  it  Benefits  the  Land. 


The  reason  generally  given  for  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  of  clover  is  that  it  receives  most  of  its 
nutriment  from  the  atmosphere,  and  that,  con¬ 
sequently,  when  either  the  whole  crop  or  the 
heavy  roots  and  stubble  left  after  mowing  are 
plowed  under  and  allowed  to  decompose  in  the 
soil,  this  matter,  taken  from  the  atmosphere, 
adds  to  the  resulting  fertilizing  elements. 

This  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  also  true,  and 
true  in  almost  equal  degree,  of  every  plant  that 
grows.  In  “How  Crops  Grow,”  p.  381,  table 
ii,  the  number  of  pounds  of  earthy  matter  in 
1,000  pounds  of  different  crops,  coming  under  the 
head  of  “  green  fodder,”  is  given  as  follow's : 


Meadow  Grass. 

Rye  Grass . 

Timothy . 

Oats . 

Barley . 


23 

21 

21 

17 

oo 


Wheat . 

Clover . 

Peas . 

Rye  Fodder 


22 

15 
81 

16 


All  of  the  rest  comes  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  from  the  air,  and  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  atmospheric  matter  assimilated  by 
meadow-grass  and  by  clover  is  the  difference 
between  977  and  987.  Obviously,  then,  the  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  clover,  that  it  derives  most 
of  its  nutriment  from  the  atmosphere,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  every  other  crop. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  clover  must  be  sought 
in  some  other  circumstance  attending  its  growth, 
and,  so  far  as  science  has  been  able  to  discover 
the  difference  between  it  and  many  of  our  other 
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crops,  its  advantage  lies,  first,  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  exceedingly  strong  tap-roots,  which  strike 
deeply  into  the  subsoil  and  pxtract  from  it  min¬ 
eral  food,  which  is  either  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  roots  of  many  other  crops,  or  exists 
in  the  soil  in  a  condition  not  easily  available  by 
them;  and  second,  in  the  supposed,  perhaps  in 
the  demonstrated,  power  of  clover  to  absorb 
nitrogen  directly  from  the  atmosphere.  Whether 
clover  does  really  absorb  the  pure  nitrogen  of 
the  air  or  not,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
from  some  source,  even  when  not  manured 
with  nitrogenous  manures,  it  very  readily 
takes  up  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  stores 
a  considerable  proportion  of  it  in  its  roots. 

Therefore,  when  clover  or  clover  stubble  is 
plowed  under,  the  roots  and  what  is  left  of  the 
plant  itself,  being  mixed  with  the  soil  on  its 
decomposition,  yield  ammonia  and  mineral 
matter  in  a  form  and  in  a  situation  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  succeeding  crops  grown. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  long,  stout  roots  have 
a  very  great  effect  in  ameliorating  the  tenacity 
of  heavy  soils,  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
lower  ends  of  the  roots,  below  where  they  are 
cut  off  by  the  plow,  opens  inviting  channels 
and  new  fields  of  exploration  to  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  roots  of  those  plants  which  succeed  them. 


Perfection  in  a  Milch  Cow. 

We  seek  in  a  milch  cow,  above  all  other 
qualities,  rich  milk  in  abundance;  everything 
else  is  secondary.  The  more  milk,  if  it  be  rich, 
the  better;  and  the  richer,  the  better,  if  there  be 
enough  of  it.  Such  a  cow'  is  a  machine  formed 
for  converting  fodder  into  milk  and  butter, 
chiefly  “  by  art  and  man’s  device.”  The  origi¬ 
nal  cow  was  very  different ;  she  fed,  and  laid  on 
flesh  and  fat,  and  bore  calves,  and  produced 
milk,  and  roughed  it  in  all  weathers,  and  vras 
half-starved  half  the  time.  _  Man’s  necessities 
and  the  art  of  breeding  have  produced  the 
change.  Where  shall  we  stop  ?  What  is  the 
limit  of  milk  production  and  butter  yielding? 
There  is  a  limit  in  the  nature  of  tilings;  and  if 
that  be  reached  in  one  case,  we  shall  still  strive 
to  breed  so  as  to  bring  the  average  given  by 
all  cows  of  the  breed  as  near  as  possible  to  it. 

Several  months  since  Charles  L.  Sharpless,  of 
Philadelphia,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Jersey 
cattle,  sent  its  a  magnificent  “  imperial  photo¬ 
graph”  of  his  beautiful  cow  “Duchess,”  the 
finest  picture  of  a  milch  cow  we  ever  saw.  The 
engraving  which  we  have  had  made,  though 
lacking  in  the  softness  and  mellow  beauty  of 
the  photograph,  nearly  satisfies  us,  and  reflects 


great  credit  upon  both  draughtsman  and  engrav¬ 
er.  The  cow  is  eight  years  old  and  was  imported 
last  spring  with  eight  others.  She  calved  on 
shipboard  two  weeks  before  landing,  and  two 
weeks  after  landing,  gave  21  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  on  grass  alone,  and  in  two  separate  tri¬ 
als  of  a  week  each,  on  the  same  feed,  made  13 
pounds  of  butter.  Many  a  cow  may  be  fed  up 
to  give  more  milk,  and  a  few  may  make  more 
butter,  with  all  the  oil-meal,  roots,  and  grass, 
they  can  eat,  but  we  have  never  known  it  done 
on  grass  alone.  She  is  therefore  a  good  cow, 
and  her  picture  shows  her  to  be  no  less  beauti¬ 
ful  than  good.  We  give  Mr.  Sharpless’  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  we  believe,  truthful  description: 
“  Size,  below  medium — would  be  called  small ; 
color  was  dark,  but  has  been  growing  lighter,  and 
is  now  fawn;  skin,  yellow  and  mellow;  hair, 
soft,  with  satiny  coat ;  inside  of  ears,  bag,  and 
teats,  deep  orange;  horns,  semi-transparent, 
not  amber,  but  butter-colored ;  hoofs,  yellow  ; 
eyes,  full  and  soft ;  neck,  very  thin ;  crops,  thin 
and  sharp ;  capacity  of  the  barrel  enormous,  in 
contrast  with  her  fine  head,  neck,  tail  and  legs ; 
and  she  has  a  docile,  fine,  nervous  organiza¬ 
tion.”  Such  an  animal  must  come  very  near 
the  standard  of  perfection  in  Jersey  cows.  Some 
good  breeders  have  marked  her  fully  up  to  it. 
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Cannas  as  Ornamental  Plants. 

BY  H.  JEAN  SISLEY,  LYONS,  FRANCE. 

[The  following  plea  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Cannas,  from  our  correspondent,  a  distinguished 
French  horticulturist,  we  can  heartily  endorse. 
They  are,  however,  more  cultivated  now 
than  at  the  time  to  which  he  alludes,  but 
not  nearly  as  much  so  as  they  should  be, 
and  we  hope  to  see  them  take  a  place 
among  our  most  popular  plants. — Ed.] 

The  Canna  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  about  three  centuries  ago,  under 
the  name  of  Ganna  Indica,  and  although 
nothing  positive  is  known  about  its  in¬ 
troduction,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
it  was  brought  by  Spanish  missionaries 
from  Brazil,  where  it  grows  abundantly 
in  marshy  and  rather  shaded  places.  This 
species  is  still  known  and  cultivated  in 
botanic  gardens  and  is  considered  as  the 
original  type,  although  some  others  are 
described  as  distinct  species,  like  C'.flac- 
cida,  iridiflora,  discolor,  and  glauea,v?\ licli, 
in  the  present  state  of  botanical  science, 
can  be  admitted  (under  reserve)  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  difference  existing  be¬ 
tween  them.  They  are  all  natives  of 
South  America,  except  fiaccida ,  which 
grows  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina.  A 
great  many  others,  although  described  by 
some  botanists,  who  are  fond  of  creating 
species,  as  distinct  ones,  must,  I  think,  be 
considered  as  varieties  from  the  original 
type,  influenced  by  climate,  culture,  and 
other  unknown  causes.  But  a  discussion 
on  this  subject  would  carry  me  far  away 
from  my  main  object,  which  is  to  call 
the  serious  attention  of  horticulturists 
and  lovers  of  beautiful  plants  to  the  Can¬ 
na.  When  I  visited  the  United  States, 
eight  years  ago,  I  was  surprised  not  to  see 
them  in  gardens,  knowing  that  they  grow 
wild  in  the  country.  The  reason  of  their 
omission  in  American  gardens,  and  even 
in  your  splendid  Central  Park  (in  1860), 
is  very  likely  the  same  which  deferred 
their  cultivation  in  European  gardens. 

Cannas  had  been  cultivated  in  hot-liouses  un¬ 
til  1846,  it  being  the  general  opinion  that  plants 
from  tropical  climates  could  not  grow  in  the 
open  air  in  colder  countries,  when  Th.  Annee, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  French  Con¬ 
sular  Agent  at  Valparaiso,  brought  with  him  to 
Paris  a  numerous  collection,  of  which  he  planted 
a  portion  in  the  open  air.  This  trial  succeeding, 
he  successively  planted  them  all  out,  and  in 
1848  he  tried  to 
cross  them  by  ar¬ 
tificial  impregna- 
jtion,  and  obtained 
the  beautiful  An¬ 
neei  from  Indica, 
fecundated  by  Ne- 
palensis.  But  it 
was  not  before  the 
creation  of  the  fine 
public  squares  of 
Paris,  in  1855,  that 
the  Cannas  were 
cultivated  in  the 
open  air  to  any 
extent.  Bardlet 
Deschamps,  the 
able  principal  gardener  of  Paris,  not  mind¬ 
ing  the  violent  opposition  he  met  with,  con¬ 
tinued  Annie’s  experiments,  and  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  amateurs  and  horticulturists. 


This  induced  Annee  to  continue  liis  artificial 
fecundations  in  1857,  at  which  time  he  obtained 
Wai'sceviczioides  Anneei,  which  he  crossed  again 
with  the  other  original  sorts,  and  obtained  sev¬ 
eral  very  fine  hybrids.  Since  that  time  several 
horticulturists  have  continued  the  same  prac¬ 


Fig.  1.— BAD  PRUNING. 


THE  GIGANTIC  CANNA — ( Co.'nua  gigantea.) 

tice,  and  have  produced  a  great  number  of  fine 
varieties,  far  superior  to  the  old  type,  and  which 
are  now  cultivated  throughout  Europe. 

The  most  remarkable  and  distinct  of  the 
varieties  now  cultivated  in  Europe  are: 

Anneei,  Gnayaguilla, 

Anrautiaca  splendida,  Insignia, 

Anneei  rubra,  Iridiflora  rubra, 

Auguste  Ferrier,  Jean  Vandeal, 

Biliorell,  Liliflora, 

Barilleti,  Marechal  Yaillant, 

Daniel  Ilooibrenk,  Nigricans, 

Depute  Ilenon,  Picturata  nana, 

Edouard  Jlorren,  Picturata  fastuosa, 

Fiaccida,  Premices  de  Nice, 

Grandiflora  floribunda,  Purpurea  spectabilis. 

They  have  the  advantage  over  a  great  many 
ornamental  plants,  that  although  issued  from 
the  same  type,  they  differ  very  much  in  hight, 
as  well  as  in  size, form  and  color  of  the  foli¬ 
age,  color,  size,  and  character  of  the  flowers. 

No  plant  can  be  compared  to  the  Cannas  for 
ornamental  qualities,  in  a  small  garden  as  well 
as  in  a  park.  In  a  small  garden  a  single  plant 
will,  on  a  grass  plot,  produce  a  beautiful  effect, 
the  flowers  succeeding  without  interruption. 

In  a  large  garden,  or  a  park,  twenty,  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  Cannas,  disposed  in  a  semicircle, 
having  in  the  background  a  plantation  of 
tall  evergreens,  pines,  etc.,  when  well  grouped, 
with  the  higher  ones  from  9  to  10  feet  at  the 
further  end,  and  the  smaller  ones  of  3  to  4  feet 
in  front,  will  produce  a  really  splendid  sight. 
The  leaves  vary  in  color,  from  pale  green  to 


dark  purplish  brown,  and  in  form  from .  those 
narrow  and  pointed,  to  large  and  broad  ones, 
some  being  erect,  others  gracefully  inclined. 

The  flowers  vary  from  pale  yellow  to  dark 
crimson;  some  are  striped  and  spotted,  and  in 
point  of  form  equal  to  the  finest  Gladiolus. 
The  culture  is  most  easy.  Treated  as 
•Dahlias,  they  will  flourish  everywhere, 
and  offer  this  advantage,  that  they  will 
succeed  as  well  in  the  most  sunny  position 
as  in  a  shaded  one,  and  are  not  affected 
by  the  neighborhood  of  trees,  provided 
they  are  supplied  with  plenty  of  water 
and  liquid  manure.  They  can  be  planted 
out  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
and  when  in  autumn  frost  lias  killed  the 
foliage,  the  roots  must  be  taken  up  and  put 
in  a  dry  cellar  or  some  other  sheltered 
place.  The  propagation  of  the  Canna 
is  also  very  easy,  it  being,  simply  to 
divide  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Pruning— The  Why  and  How. 

So  many  letters  have  been  received, 
the  purport  of  which  is,  “  How  shall  I 
prune  my  trees  ?”  that  we  propose  to 
devote  a  few  articles  to  pruning.  These 
queries. come  from  those  who  find  them¬ 
selves  in  charge  of  trees  for  the  first  time, 
and  our  articles  will  be  written  for  such, 
rather  than  for  the  experienced  orchard- 
ist.  Many  think  that  trees  must  have  an 
annual  pruning,  just  as  in  old  times 
people  used  to  consider  it  necessary  to 
have  an  annual  bleeding.  Scarcely  any 
subject  connected  with  horticulture  has 
been  more  discussed  than  that  of  pruning, 
and  the  novice  is  bewildered  when  he 
reads  that  he  must  prune  to  make  a  tree 
grow,  and  prune  to  check  luxuriant 
growth ;  prune  a  tree  if  it  bears  too  little, 
and  if  it  bears  too  much — prune  it.  All 
these  are  correct,  but  one  had  better  not 
prune  at  all  unless  he  has  some  idea  of 
what  he  is  to  do  it  for.  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  cannot  answer  in  general  terms  the 
question,  “How  shall  I  prune  my  trees?” 
as  each  case,  did  we  know  its  condition,  would 
require  a  different  answer.  For  the  present  we 
will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  most  frequently 
occurring  cases,  in  which  old  trees  have  become 
crowded  with  limbs  through  neglect.  Here  the 
most  careless  observer  must  see  that  light  and 
air  must  be  let 
into  the  head,  and 
that  crowded  and 
crossed  branches 
must  be  removed. 

This  never*  need 
have  occurred  had 
the  tree  been 
properly  treated 
when  young,  but 
it  is  now  in  this 
condition,  and  the 
only  help  is  sur¬ 
gery.  Pruning  is 
not  only  need¬ 
ed,  but  judicious 
pruning;  the  tree 
must  be  studied, 
to  see  wdiat  the 

effect  will  be  of  FiS*  3-G00D  PRUNING‘ 
removing  certain  limbs.  The  head  must  not 
merely  be  made  more  open,  but  the  tree  at  tha 
same  time  left  shapely  and  well-balanced.  Again, 
trees,  where  there  is  much  passing  near  them, 
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often  need  to  have  tlieir  lower  limbs  removed. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  shade  trees  ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  our  deciduous  trees 
are  pruned  in  the  same  way,  and  mainly  for  the 
same  reasons,  as  those  of  the  orchard.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  certain  limbs  having  been  decided  on, 
the  next  thing  is  to  remove  them.  The  time 
for  pruning  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con¬ 
troversy.  The  best  time  is  after  the  trees  have 
completed  their  season’s  growth;  the  w'orst 
time  is  wdien  the}''  are  growing  in  spring.  There 
are  no  serious  objections  to  doing  it  late  in  the 
winter,  provided  it  is  done  properly.  The  work 
with  us  is  usually  done  with  a  sawr ;  a  rather 
narrow-bladed  saw,  with  the  teeth  set  rather 
wide,  is  best.  When  the  limb  is  nearly  severed 
its  weight  will  break  it 
off,  and  tearing  the  bark 
make  a  bad  wound.  This 
must  be  guarded  against 
by  first  cutting  through 
the  bark  below,  and 
by  having  the  limb  sup¬ 
ported  until  the  cutting 
'  is  completed.  It  may  be 
held  up  by  means  of  a 
pitchfork  in  the  hands 
of  an  assistant,  or  in  an}' 
other  way  that  suggests 
itself.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  every  wound  made  upon  a  tree, 
unless  it  heals  over  properly,  sooner  or  later 
leads  to  decay ;  hence  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  avoid  accidents  like  those  referred  to, 
as  well  as  to  put  the  wound  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  exposed  wood  will  remain  sound  until 
covered  by  a  new  growth  of  bark.  The  rough 
surface  left  by  the  saw  will  hold  moisture  and 
prepare  the  way  for  decay,  and  it  should  be 
neatly  smoothed  by  the  use  of  a  drawing-knife. 
The  use  of  the  saw  is  considered  so  objection¬ 
able  in  continental  Europe  that  it  is  discarded 
altogether.  The  pruning  there  is  done  with  a 
serpette,  which  is  a  heavj'  kuife,  much  like  a 
butcher’s  cleaver;  the  clean  surface  left  by  this 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  operator  needs 
very  little  trimming.  The  cutting  is  begun 
first  below  the  limb,  and  then  continued 
above,  as  shown  in  figure  3.  A  chisel,  about 
three  inches  broad,  and  heavy  in  proportion,  is 
also  used  in  France,  and  by  some  good  opera¬ 
tors  in  this  country.  Stout  handles  of  various 
length  are  provided  for  the  chisel,  and  by  driv¬ 
ing  it  up  from  below  with  a  mallet,  limbs  of 
considerable  size  are  easily  and  neatly  removed. 
In  whatever  way  the  limb  is  taken  off,  the 
wound  should  be  covered,  to  protect  the  wood 
from  the  weather.  Melted  grafting  wax  is  a 
good  application,  and  may  be  put  on  with  a 
brush.  In  France  coal  tar  is  used,  but  with  this 
we  have  had  no  experience.  It  is  important  to 
cut  so  as  to  leave  the  smallest  possible  wound. 
When  the  branch  is  at  nearly  right  angles  with 
the  trunk,  cut  straight  across,  and  as  near  to 
the  trunk  as  possible.  If  the  branch  is  an  as¬ 
cending  one,  making  an  acute  angle  with  the 
trunk,  a  cut  close  to  the  trunk  would  leave  a 
large,  oval  wound  ;  in  this  case  the  cut  is  to  be  a 
little  oblique.  We  frequently  see  stubs  six 
inches  or  more  in,  length,  which  never  should 
be  the  case.  The  wood  of  those  projections 
after  a  few  years  decays,  and  the  decay  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  tree.  Figure  1  shows  the 
steps  in  this  disaster.  A  stub  is  shown  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure ;  in  the  centre,  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  nature  to  repair  the  damage,  and  in 
the  lower  part,  the  too  common  result.  A 
wound  properly  made  and  covered,  heals  in  a 
few  years,  with  the  wood  beneath  it  perfectly 


sound.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  ring  of 
new  wood  and  bark  is  formed,  as  seen  in  the 
lower  part  of  figure  2.  This  ring  increases,  year 
after  year,  gradually  closing  over  the  wround, 
until  it  appears  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  same  figure,  and  leaves  the  wood  sound. 

-  ~  -*»—« -  iHi  ■  ■  • 

How  Lilies  are  Propagated. 


Tiie  Japanese  Lilies  are  so  hardy,  as  wrell  as 
beautiful,  that  they  should  become  as  common 
as  the  Turk’s  Cap  and  Tiger  Lilies.  They  are 
now  all  moderately  cheap,  and  if  one  only  has  a 
bulb  or  two  to  start  with,  the  stock  may  be 
readily  increased.  If  left  to  themselves,  the 
bulbs  become  large  clumps  by  natural  subdivi¬ 
sion,  but  this  is  a  slow  way  of  multiplying  them. 
If  a  lily  be  taken  up  in  autumn,  after  the  leaves 
have  withered,  there  will  be  found  upon  the 
stem,  just  above  the  old  bulb,  a,  mass  of  small 
bulbs  intermingled  with  roots.  The  engraving 
(fig.  1)  shows  one  of  our  bulbs  of  the  Golden- 
banded  Lily  (L.  auratum)  as  it  appeared  when 
taken  up  last  fall.  The  small  bulbs  are  not  as 
numerous  here  as  they  often  are  on  stronger 
plants.  A  dozen,  and  even  more,  are  frequently 
found.  The  little  bulbs  may  be  removed  and 
planted  out  separately,  or  the  stem  to  which 
they  are  attached  may  be  cut  off  just  above  the 
old  bulb,  and  set  out  with  the  cluster  of  bulbs 
and  roots  attached.  They  should  be  covered 
the  first  winter  with  a  few  inches  of  litter.  The 
next  season  they  will  make  strong  bulbs. 
Another  method  of  propagation  is  from  the 
scales,  of  which  the  lily  bulb  is  mostly  made  up, 
as  seen  in  figure  1.  These  scales  are  attached 
to  a  solid  portion  at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and 
they  are  broken  off  close  to  this,  it  being  im¬ 
portant  to  get  the  very  base  of  the  scale.  The 


outer  scales  of  a  bulb  may  be  removed  without 
injury  to  it ;  indeed  the  majority  of  those  offered 
for  sale  by  florists  have  first  been  deprived  of 
their  outer  scales,  which  makes  the  bulb  look 
better  and  at  the  same  time  gives  them  mate¬ 
rial  for  propagating.  The  scales  are  set  out  in 
an  upright  position  in  boxes  of  sandy  compost, 
pressing  them  down  into  it  until  the  point  is 
about  level  with  the  surface.  The  boxes  are  to 
be  placed  in  a  room  where  they  will  be  at  about 
the  temperature  of  50°  or  60°,  and  kept  just 
moist  enough  'to  prevent  shriveling.  In  about 
two  months  a  small  bulb — sometimes  two — will 


be  found  at  the  base  of  each  scale,  as  in  figure  2. 
In  spring  the  boxes  are  plunged  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  bulbs  allowed  to  grow  all  sum¬ 
mer  ;  in  the  following  fall  cover  them  with  lit¬ 
ter,  and  the  next  spring,  if  too  thick,  they  are  to 
be  planted  out  separately.  This  manner  of 
treatment  of  the  scales  is  that  given  by  Mr. 
Henderson  in  his  Practical  Floriculture.  Anoth¬ 
er  plan  is  to  mix  the  scales  with  moss,  (Spliag~ 
num),  such  as  is  used  for 
packing  plants,  and  place 
them  in  a  box  in  a  warm 
room.  They  should  not  be 
so  dry  as  to  shrivel  nor  so 
moist  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
rotting.  Tilton’s  Journal  of 
Horticulture  for  January 
says,  in  speaking  of  Lilium 
auratum ,  “  Tliauks  are  due 
to  our  noble  line  of  steamers 
plying  between  San  Francis¬ 
co  and  Japan,  that  this  mag¬ 
nificent  floral  production 
can  now  be  had  at  prices  low 
enough  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.”  That  will  do  very  well  for 
Boston,  but  thanks  to  the  noble  line  of  ferry¬ 
boats  plying  between  New  York  and  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  New  Jersey,  our  wide-awake  cultiva¬ 
tors  do  not  leave  us  to  depend  upon  far-off  Japan, 
with  its  shriveled  bulbs.  Thousands  of  the 
most  perfect  bulbs  arc  grown  around  New  York 
by  the  processes  given  above,  and  we  com¬ 
mend  them  to  the  attention  of  our  cotemporary. 


Apple  and  Pear  Seeds. 


The  seeds  of  the  apple  and  pear  will  seldom 
germinate  satisfactorily  if  sown  when  dry. 
They  may  be  mixed  with  two  or  three  times 
their  bulk  of  sand  and  allowed  to  absorb  moist¬ 
ure  gradually.  They  should  be  placed  in  a 
box  where  they  can  be  shoveled  over  to  prevent 
heating.  Mr.  L.  Kauffmann,  of  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  prepares  his  seed  by  freezing.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  he  just  covers  the  seed  with  water,  which, 
at  the  end  of  24  or  36  hours,  will  all  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  ;  twice  the  bulk  of  sand  is  added,  and 
the  mixture  of  sand  and  seed  placed  where  it 
will  freeze,  the  boxes  containing  it  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  boards,  to  keep  out  rain.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring. 
- - — ►  - — 

The  Flower  Trade. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  trade  in  flowers,  especially  in  New  York. 
A  number  of  stores  at  a  high  rent  are  occupied 
by  those  whose  whole  business  is  the  sale  of 
flowers  in  bouquets,  baskets,  and  other  forms. 
A  gentleman  who  is  largely  engaged  in  the 
trade  himself  recently  informed  us  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that,  during  the  holiday  week,  $200,000 
were  expended  for  flowers  in  New  York  City 
alone ;  one  florist’s  sales  wrere  $10,000.  To  sup¬ 
ply  this  demand  requires  many  glass  structures, 
which,  in  some  cases,  are  extensive  ranges  de¬ 
voted  to  the  purpose,  growing  a  large  number  of 
kinds;  but  mainly  the  flowers  come  from  small 
establishments,  where  but  few  varieties  are 
grown.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York, 
the  production  of  flowers  forms  a  large  item  in 
the  industry  of  the  place.  Camellias  arc  most 
in  demand,  and  the  flowers  sell  from  15c.  to 
50  cents  each,  according  to  the  season.  In  the 
week  preceding  the  last  New  Year’s  Day,  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  these  flowers,  and  par¬ 
ties  came  from  Albany  and  other  places  in  the 
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vain  search  for  them  in  New  York.  Rose-buds 
sell  at  4c.  to  8c. ;  Tuberoses,  at  5c.  to  8c.  the 
single  flower;  Double  White  Primroses,  50c. 
per  hundred  flowers ;  Heliotropes  and  Bouvar- 
dias,  about  $1.50  per  hundred  trusses ;  Carna¬ 
tions,  2c.  to  4c.  each.  Aside  from  the  flowers, 
large  quantities  of  bouquet  green  ( Lycopodium 
dendroideum )  and  other  greens  are  used.  We 
have  named  above  only  the  principal  flowers 
used  in  bouquets.  In  making  up  baskets  and  or¬ 
namental  designs,  other  flowers  are  worked  in. 


More  About  Quinces. 


In  December  last  we  alluded  to  the  scarcity 
of  quinces,  and  mentioned  that  Augers  Quince 
stocks  upon  which  pear  buds  had  failed  had 
been  used  to  fill  orders.  We  did  not  do  this  with 
the  intention  of  speaking  against  the  Angers, 
but  to  illustrate  the  scarcity  of  those  sorts  usually 
grown  for  their  fruit.  We  know  of  some  who 
regard  the  fruit  of  the  Angers  as  highly  as  they 
do  that  of  any  other  variety. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Galloway,  Milford, 
Ohio,  writes  as  follows:  “Until 
within  the  last  year  quince  trees 
could  not  be  sold  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  at  any  price.  To  illustrate. 
A  tree  planter  called  the  other 
day  for  200  trees ;  I  asked  him 
$20  per  100,  when  he  exclaimed, 
‘Why,  quince  trees  must  have 
raised.  Four  years  ago,  I  bought 
them  at  $5  per  100.’  Now,  the 
fact  is,  the  present  call  for  this 
stock  is  one  of  those  spasmodic 
cases  so  common  to  our  trade. 
“You  also  speak  of  filling  orders 
with  Angers  in  rather  a  dis¬ 
paraging  connection.  Now,  it 
is  a  fact,  that  here  in  Southern 
Ohio  the  Angers,  Fontenay,  and 
Portugal,  are  all  becoming  quite 
popular,  and  we  often  have 
orders  for  all  of  them.  On  my 
sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  I  find 
the  Fontenay  better  than  all 
other  varieties,  both  for  fruit 
and  stocks,  for  dwarfing  the  pear.  Its  fruit 
is  now  (Dec.  8th,)  keeping  in  my  cellar  as 
perfectly  as  it  was  the  day  it  was  taken  from  the 


others  in  color,  size,  and  quality.”  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  Lawver  would  become  for  the 
West  what  the  Baldwin  is  in  the  East — the 
favorite  winter  sort  of  apple,  for  all  purposes. 

Fruit,  large,  very  handsome,  regular,  oblate; 
surface,  smooth,  deep  red ;  dots,  numerous,  fawn- 
colored.  Basin,  medium,  regular,  or  slightly 
ribbed ;  eye,  small,  closed.  Cavity,  acute,  reg¬ 
ular,  brown ;  stem,  short.  Core,  wide,  regular, 
closed,  not  meeting  the  eye ;  seeds,  plump,  dark 
brown;  flesh,  yellow,  breaking,  fine-grained, 

juicy;  flavor,  acid,  aromatic;  use,  table, 

market,  and  kitchen ;  quality, 
best;  season,  December  and  all 
winter.  It  is  an  early  and 
constant  bearer  and  escapes 
injury  by  the  spring  frosts. 

Zimmerman. — This  beautiful 
fruit  has  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Lawver,  who  received  it  from 
Western  Missouri.  It  is  not 
recognized  as  any  known  va¬ 
riety,  and  is  therefore  described. 

Fruit,  large  and  beautiful, 
oblong,  truncated,  regular ;  sur¬ 
face,  smooth,  light  red  on  yel¬ 
low,  splashed  bright  red  ;  dots, 
numerous,  gray  and  fawn-color¬ 
ed.  Basin,  deep,  regular ;  e3re, 
small  but  long,  closed.  Cavity, 
deep,  acute,  clean ;  stem,  me¬ 
dium,  brown.  Core,  medium, 
closed,  clasping;  seeds,  few, 
short,  plump,  wide.  The  flesh 
is  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  breaking,  asd  fine¬ 
grained  ;  the  flavor  is  subacid,  mild,  rich,  but 
not  highly  flavored ;  use,  table  and  market ; 
quality,  good  to  very  good ;  season,  December. 


Fig.  1.— LAWVER. 

New  Western  Apples. 

BY  JOHN  A.  WARDER. 

[After  Doct.  Warder’s  Report  on  New  Apples 
for  the  Horticultural  Annual  was  in  type,  he 
sent  drawings  and  descriptions  of  some  fruits 
that  had  been  lately  brought  to  his  notice,  two 
of  which  are  given  here.  The  Lawver  is  briefly 
described  in  the  Annual ;  we  give  here  a  figure 
and  a  more  extended  account  of  it.  —  Ed.] 
Lawver. — This  beautiful  fruit  was  raised  by 
Mi-.  George  S.  Park,  of  Parkville,  Mo.,  who 
named  it  in  honor  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Lawver,  who 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  development  of 
pomology.  Mr.  L.  has  planted  near  South  Pass, 
Illinois,  probably  the  largest  experimental 


Fig.  2.— ZIMMERMAN. 


orchard  in  the  country,  embracing  some  thou¬ 
sand  varieties.  The  apple  is  a  very  handsome 
tribute,  since  it  is  considered  “to  excel  all 


tree.  This  variety  this  season  was  fully  as  large 
and  much  more  handsome  with  me  than  the 
Orange  variety ;  and  trees  C  years  old  had  more 
fruit  upon  them  than  trees  of  the  Orange  variety 
13  years  planted  had.  The  fruit  of  the  Fon¬ 
tenay  quince  is  much  firmer  and  heavier  than 
other  kinds,  cooks  quicker,  and  is  less  astringent. 
I  have  long  been  advising  those  who  plant 
the  Peach  for  profit,  to  substitute  the  Quince.” 

‘  — —  « «— Cgg&ftWi  »  u»... 

Cold  Frames. 


Cold  frames  iu  gardens,  if  they  have  been  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  during  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  cabbage  and  other  plants  in  them 
properly  hardened  off,  may  now'  be  more  exposed 
than  heretofore.  By  this  time  the  plants  should 
be  so  tough  that  hardly  any  amount  of  freezing 
will  injure  them.  The  most  that  is  necessary  is 
to  prevent  their  being  covered  with  snow.  On 
this  account,  and  chiefly  on  this  account,  it  is 
not  safe  to  leave  the  sashes  up  or  off,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  mildest  nights,  lest  a  sudden  change  of 
weather  should  do  damage;  but  during  all  sun¬ 
ny  days,  no  matter  how  cold,  unless  the  wind  is 
blowing  violently,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the 
plants  to  strip  the  sashes  off  entirely.  Even  yet, 
and  until  the  first  of  March,  they  should  be  kept 
covered  in  the  morning,  until  after  the  frost 
is  thawed  off  from  the  under  side  of  the  glass. 

Plants  which  have  been  treated  as  we  direct 
may  be  set  out  in  place  in  the  field  as  early  in 
March  as  it  is  possible  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  them;  and  although,  as  during  last  spring, 
the  whole  of  April  and  a  part  of  May  may  be  so 
cold  and  so  wet  that  they  will  not  grow  at  all, 
they  will  be  in  no  w’ay  injured,  and  so  much  of 
the  heavy  work  of  the  spring  will  be  done  and 
out  of  the  way.  To  use  the  sashes  with  the 
greatest  economy,  there  should  be  another  set 
of  frames  ready  to  receive  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  removed  from  over  the  cabbages.  The  earth 
in  these  frames  should  have  been  prepared  the 
autumn  before,  and  well  covered  with  litter,  to 
prevent  hard  freezing.  Lettuce  plants  taken 
from  the  cold  frames  may  be  rapidly  forwarded 
in  these  as  soon  as  the  sashes  can  be  used  to 
cover  them ;  and  after  the  lettuce  is  out,  they 
may  be  used  for  the  early  crop  of  cucumbers. 

- - «n  t  '—a 

The  Barberry  for  Hedges. 


Some  two  years  ago  we  published  about  all 
that  was  knowm  regarding  the  use  of  the  Bar¬ 
berry  for  hedges.  Our  correspondence  shows  a 
continued  interest  in  the  matter,  and  we  will 
briefly  answer  the  queries  proposed.  The  Bar¬ 
berry  makes  a  beautiful  hedge,  grows  quite 
rapidly,  is  not  disposed  to  sucker  far  away  from 
the  stems,  and  bears  the  shears  well,  though  it 
requires  but  little  cutting.  Whether  it  would  be 
proof  against  breachy  cattle,  we  are  not  yet 
satisfied.  We  have  seen  no  hedge  of  it  equally 
“  bull  proof  ”  with  the  Osage  Orange  or  Honey 
Locust.  This  is  a  point  on  which  we  would 
like  reports.  The  plant  is  best  raised  from 
seed ;  it  will  grow  from  cuttings  or  layers,  but 
not  so  readily  as  other  plants.  Seeds  are  now 
sold  by  our  large  dealers.  It  would  be  better  £ 
to  procure  the  seeds  in  the  fall,  and  keep  them 
mixed  with  sand  during  winter.  Those  that 
have  been  dried  are  slow  in  germinating.  We 
never  had  occasion  to  sow  the  seed  but  once, 
and  then  it  was  mixed  with  damp  sand  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather.  The  plants  came  up  in 
great  abundance.  The  young  seedlings  should 
be  carefully  thinned,  weeded,  and  watered. 
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Evergreens  in  Pots. 

BY  JOSIAH  HOOPES — AUTHOR  OP  BOOK  OP  EVERGREENS. 

For  many  j'ears  past,  the  pot-culture  of  Ever¬ 
greens  has  been  a  feature  in  the  nurseries  and 
arboretums  of  Europe,  while  Americans  have 
nearly  overlooked  this  practice,  with  all  its  con¬ 
sequent  advantages  and  profits.  The  main  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  growing  Evergreens 
in  pots  are — their  early  removal,  comparative 
safety  during  transportation,  the  ease  in  hand¬ 
ling,  successful  transplanting,  promotion  of 
fibrous  roots,  etc.  The  rarer  species 
only  are  grown  in  pots,  as  the  common 
and  cheaper  kinds  will  not  remunerate 
for  the  extra  expense.  The  seedlings  or 
cuttings  should  be  early  potted  off,  to  in¬ 
duce  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  at 
the  commencement,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  hardening  the  stem,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  plant  stocky.  A  proper  compost 
is  two  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  one  of 
muck  or  well-rotted  leaf  mould,  and  one 
of  coarse,  sharp  sand ;  to  which  may  be 
added  a  small  proportion  of  old  liot-bed 
manure,  thoroughly  decomposed.  Never, 
under  any  circumstances,  use  fresh  ma¬ 
nure,  sand  from  a  bank,  nor  muck  or  leaf 
mould  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  frost.  A  sandy  mould  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  clayey  one.  The  young  plants 
should  never  be  shifted  into  larger  pots, 
unless  the  roots  become  very  plentiful  on 
the  surface  of  the  ball  of  earth.  We 
have  known  instances  where  valuable 
plants  were  killed  by  using  too  large 
pots,  and  thus  causing  the  young  rootlets 
to  rot.  Evergreens  never  require  a  great 
abundance  of  water,  but  they  should 
never  suffer  from  its  being  withheld  too 
long.  A  thorough  drainage  should  al¬ 
ways  be  used.  Rough  pebbles,  broken 
pots,  charcoal,  etc.,  are  excellent,  with 
a  slight  covering  of  moss.  During  the 
summer,  the  pots  should  be  sunk  in  the 
ground  up  to  their  rims,  and  they  will,, 
consequently  need  but  little  attention,  ex¬ 
cept  an  occasional  watering  and  weed¬ 
ing — little,  if  any  more  in  fact,  than  when 
growing  in  the  soil  of  the  border.  We 
have  seen  in  some  places  very  pretty 
effects  produced  with  these  young  Evergreens 
in  pots,  by  placing  them  in  certain  positions, 
to  form  neat-looking  beds  of  various  shapes 
— the  taller  ones  in  the  centre,  gradually  slop¬ 
ing  down  to  the  little  specimens  in  the  outer 
circles.  Our  nurserymen  in  the  Northern  States 
are  often  desirous  of  growing  some  of  the  half- 
hardy  species,  but  are  deterred  by  the  losses 
sustained  during  winter.  Pot-culture  offers  a 
remedy.  The  plants  may  be  taken  up  in  the 
autumn  and  sunk  in  cold-frames.  They  are 
then  easily  protected  by  a  good  thick  covering 
of  rough  manure  around  the  sides  of  the  frame, 
whilst  the  top  should  have  tight  shutters,  to 
cover  it  securely.  A  cool,  dry  cellar  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  place  in  which  to  winter  young  Conifers 
in  pots,  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

Whoever  has  visited  the  beautiful  collections 
at  Wodenethe  on  the  Hudson,  or  Wellesley  near 
Boston,  must  have  been  pleased  with  the  orient¬ 
al  appearance  produced  by  the  large  Arau¬ 
carias,  etc.,  grown  in  tubs.  There  is  something 
indescribable  in  the  novel  effect  of  these  tender 
strangers,  intermingled  with  the  well-known 
Spruces  and  Pines,  so  familiar  to  us  all.  To 
have  these  in  perfection  requires  a  large  glass¬ 
house  during  winter,  and  consequently  their 


culture  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  limited ; 
but  there  are  very  many  plants  with  evergreen 
leaves,  that  can  be  grown  in  large  pots  for 
several  years,  and  which  will  prove  very  valua¬ 
ble  for  decorative  purposes;  as,  for  instance, 
Pinus  patulcc,  P.  longifolia,  P.  Canariensis ,  P. 
Devoniana,  P.  fimplia,  P.  Gordoniana,  several 
species  of  Gupressus ,  Dacridium,  Frenela,  Junip- 
erus,  Podocarpus,  1 fee.,  &c.  As  the  plants  be¬ 
come  unmanageable,  they  should  be  supplanted 
by  younger  ones,  which  will  'last  for  several 
years.  By  sinking  the  pots  their  whole  length 
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PLAN  FOR  LAYING  OUT  A  SMALL  PLACE. 

in  the  ground,  the  tender  occupants  have  the 
appearance  of  growing  in  the  position  where 
they  are  placed,  although  the  larger  plants  in 
tubs  are  attractive  when  simply  set  on  the  grass 
in  suitable  positions,  either,  singly  or  in  groups. 

Plan  for  Laying  Out  a  Small  Place. 

BY  EUGENE  A.  BAUMANN,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


[The  following  plan,  by  one  of  our  most  emi¬ 
nent  landscape  gardeners,  will  meet  the  wants 
of  many  owners  of  town  or  village  lots. —Ed.] 
This  plan  shows  a  town  or  suburban  lot 
about  350  by  400  feet,  having  about  one-half 
the  area  in  walks,  yard,  and  vegetable  garden. 

The  laying  out  is  in  the  simple  style  generally 
preferred  for  such  places ;  the  vegetable  garden 
is  in  the  rear,  and  being  near  the  stable  yard, 
manure  is  readily  carried  to  the  ground. 

The  carriage  approach,  13  feet  wide,  strikes 
the  dwelling  A,  just  in  front.  This  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  to  which  I  am  generally  opposed, 
preferring  to  have  the  main  front  free,  and  the 
entrance  somewhere  on  the  side;  but  as  in  most 
small  suburban  houses,  in  consequence  of  the 
interior  arrangements,  the  main  entrance  is 
ttyo  front,  the  drive  is  made  to  conform  to  it, 


By  simply  locating  steps  on  the  left  or  right 
hand  side  of  the  piazza,  the  drive  could  be  car¬ 
ried  on  the  side  of  the  house,  leaving  the  front 
lawn  entirely  free  for  ornamenting,  and  thus 
avoiding  a  large  graveled  space  where  a  lawn 
would  appear  much  better,  and  be  less  trouble. 

To  economize  space,  instead  of  establishing 
a  turn  on  the  right  of  the  house,  the  drive  is 
carried  up  to  the  stable  yard  at  C,  which  is 
made  a  few  feet  larger  than  usual,  to  allow 
vehicles  to  turn  and  drive  back  to  the  front 
stops.  This  arrangement  greatly  simplifies  the 
whole,  but  I  am  afraid  that  many  per¬ 
sons  will  object  to  turning  in  front  of  the 
coach  house,  though  that  place  can  be 
kept  as  clean  as  any  other.  At  D,  in  a 
triangle  left  between  the  stable  yard  and 
one  of  the  walks,  there  will  be  room  for 
in'  a  drying  ground.  At  B,  in  the  rear  yard, 
gj  there  is  the  well,  near  the  kitchen  door ; 
L  l  at  E,  a  grape  arbor,  subdividing  the 
rear  of  the  house  and  the  yard  from  the 
pleasure  ground,  leading  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  central  walk  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  At  F,  is  suggested  a  small  flower 
garden  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing1;  more  flower  beds  could  be  made  on 
the  soddings  surrounding  the  dwelling, 
near  the  grape  arbor,  or  in  single  groups 
on  the  lawn,  but  the  smallness  of  the 
scale  hardly  allows  them  to  be  represent¬ 
ed.  The  vegetable  garden  at  the  rear  is 
divided  into  two  main  parts ;  one,  G,  for 
the  ordinary  annual  crops  on  the  right; 
the  one  on  the  left  is  in  the  three  divi¬ 
sions,  H,  I,  K,  for  Asparagus,  Strawberry, 
and  Rhubarb  beds,  or  perhaps  for  Goose¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  and  Raspberries. 
Borders  of  eight  feet  in  width,  all  along 
the  fences,  are  intended  for  standard  and 
dwarf  fruit  trees,  placed  alternately,  while 
the  two  borders  along  the  central  path 
are  for  small  fruits.  The  upper  border, 
at  M,  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  may  best 
answer  for  a  trellis  of  Grape  vines,  with 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  in  front.  At 
O,  O,  O,  a  hedge  is  indicated,  dividing 
the  vegetable  garden  from  the  pleasure 
ground.  This  hedge  ought  to  be  of  some 
kind  which  answers  well  in  a  shady  place, 
as  the  belt  of  shrubbery  suggested  be¬ 
tween  the  pleasure  ground  and  the  hedge  will 
partly  shade  it.  The  Barberry  will  be  the  best. 

The  part  of  the  lawn  N  is  mainly  surrounded 
by  deciduous  shade  trees,  like  the  Sycamore, 
Norway  Maple,  and  American  Linden,  and 
could  be  advantageously  used  either  as  a 
croquet  ground,  or  a  play-ground  for  children. 

The  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  as  well  as 
those  in  front  of  the  stable  yard  and  north  of 
the  grape  arbor,  are  mostly  Evergreens. 

Other  evergreen  trees,  principally  Hemlocks 
and  White  Pines,  and  some  Junipers,  may  be 
employed  to  advantage  right  and  left  of  the  two 
gates,  but  mixed  with  deciduous  kinds. 

The  balance  of  the  plants,  especially  along  the 
south-west  fence,  is  to  be  mostly  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  single  evergreen  trees  of 
various  sizes  and  sorts  in  front  of  them.  Groups 
of  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Weigelias,  Spiraeas, 
Deutzias,  and  Hydrangeas,  ought  to  be  detached 
from  the  densely  crowded  belts,  to  show  better. 


Plants  in  the  Cellar  need  air  on  mild 
days.  They  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  damp¬ 
ness  than  from  dryness,  yet  they  should  bo 
looked  to  occasionally,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
become  y  flat  Mr,  Henderson  calls  “  [tilling  dry,” 
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TMOE  EtOUSISeOLBo 

(Z^T  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  fiasket"  pages.) 

The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 

Some  remarks  under  the  above  head  have  called 
out  a  request  that  we  should  be  more  explicit  and  tell 
those  who  have  a  desire  to  appear  at  the  best  their 
circumstances  will  allow,  something  more  on  the 


subject.  We  designedly  put  “order”  before  “orna¬ 
ment,”  as  being  more  desirable  and  more  readily  at¬ 
tained.  In  no  one  thing  in  the  household  is  order 
more  desirable  than  in  the  arrangements  of  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  we  propose  to  say  a  word  about  setting  a  ta¬ 
ble.  Many  will  think  this  too  simple  a  matter  to  write 
about,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  are  hund¬ 
reds  living  in  isolated  places  who  desire  to  know 
how  such  simple  things  as  this  are  done  elsewhere, 
and  who  wish  to  conform  to  the  best  usages.  Who 
would  not  rather  partake  of  a  simple  meal  at  a  well- 
ordered  table  than  an  elaborate  dinner  at  a  slovenly 
one  ?  There  are  two  things  necessary  to  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  a  meal,  whatever  or  wherever  it  may 
be :  these  are  order  and  scrupulous  neatness.  The 
writer  once  had  a  “  help  ”  who  had  been  for  along 
time  on  a  steamboat.  She  was  a  good  cook,  but 
oh!  what  a  mess  she  made  of  the  table!  The 
plates  and  knives  and  forks  were  chucked  on, 
steamboat  fashion,  and  the  castor,  salt-cellars,  and 
other  articles,  never  in  the  same  place  twice  in  suc¬ 
cession.  But  we  did  not  start  with  the  intention 
of  telling  how  not  to  do  it.  In  the  great  majority 
of  families  no  domestics  are  kept,  and  all  the  table 
arrangements,  where  this  is  the  case,  should  be 
with  a  view  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  any  one’s  rising  to  get  a  missing  article,  or 
for  the  change  of  plates.  A  diagram  is  here  given 
of  a  table  set  for  a  family  of  eight ;  the  oval  form 
of  a  table  is  the  pleasantest,  as  there  are  no  corners, 
but  the  same  order  may  be  observed  in  a  square  one. 
Each  plate  has  knife,  fork,  spoon,  napkin,  and  glass 
for  water.  The  meat  is  placed  before  the  “  man  of 
the  house,”  with  carving  knife  and  fork ;  also  the 
steel,  which  we  forgot  to  put  in  the  diagram.  Soup 
is  served  by  the  lady.  AVe  arc  well  aware  that  soup 
is  not  frequently  served  at  farmers’  tables,  but  that 
is  no  reason  it  should  not  be,  and  we  put  it  in  the 
diagram  as  a  reminder  that  a  cheap  and  nutritious 
food  is  much  neglected.  The  castor  occupies  the 
center;  butter,  when  used  at  dinner,  stands  at  A,  A. 
Four  dishes  of  vegetables  are  indicated,  which  are 
more  than  arA  generally  used.  Where  there  are 
fewer,  let  them  be  placed  near  the  older  members 
of  the  family.  A  spoon  should  be  put  upon  the 
table  for  each  dish  to  be  served,  with  oue  or  two  to 
spare.  Salt,  if  in  large  salt-cellars,  needs  salt  spoons. 
Small  salt-cellars,  one  to  each  plate,  are  much  in 
use ;  with  these  no  spoons  are  needed.  Where 
there  is  no  help,  the  dessert  should  be  arranged  on 
a  side  table,  close  at  hand,  and  there  should  also  be 


a  place  for  dishes  to  be  removed.  When  plates 
are  to  be  changed  it  should  be  the  business  of 
some  particular  member  of  the  family  to  do  it 
quietly.  The  table  should  be  set  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  same  way,  so  that  those  who  sit  at  it 
will  always  kuow  where  to  look  for  whatever  they 
may  require.  In  the  way  of  neatness,  clean  table- 
linen  is  of  the  first  importance.  If  an  accidental 
spot  is  made  upon  the  cloth  before  it  is  generally 
soiled  enough  to  change,  lay  a  napkin  over  it.  Have 


the  glasses  carefully  wiped,  the  knives  perfectly 
clean,  and  the  silver  bright.  A  table  thus  ar¬ 
ranged  will  always  look  cheerful  and  homelike. 
We  leave  the  family  seated  at  it,  and  postpone  the 
serving  of  the  eatables  thereon  until  another  time. 

«u  «  . .  Cj  n  ■  — b  ct- - 

Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  IIATTIE. 

Trimming  Lamps. — Some  always  use  a  pair  of 
shears  to  trim  their  lamp  wicks.  I  never  do.  A 
better  way,  and  one  which  I  invariably  practice,  is  to 
pinch  or  wipe  off  the  black  crust  with  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per;  you  may  keep  a  cloth  fort  lie  purpose,  if  you  wish. 

You  will  find  that  the  flame  will  be  perfect  in 
shape,  and  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  lamp  chim¬ 
ney,  and  also  that  the  wick  will  last  twice  or  three 
times  as  long, — quite  a  desideratum  in  the  country, 
where  I  have  known  it  to  be  necessary  to  harness 
the  horse  and  drive  to  town  for  lamp  wicks. 

Cutting  up  and  Salting  Pork.— Farmer  John¬ 
son  brought  me  my  two-hundred-pounder  the  week 
before  Christmas.  I  was  anxious  that  he  should  kill 
two  or  three  weeks  before  that  time,  but  he  insisted 
upon  it  that  the  hogs  were  not  fat  enough,  and  as  I 
knew  that  he  must  be  better  acquainted  with  his 
own  business  than  I  could  possibly  be,  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  persuaded.  I  have  long  since  ceased 
to  depend  upon  Edward  for  assistance  in  culinary 
matters,  and  I  have  been  the  more  willing  to  excuse 
him,  because  of  his  promptness  in  providing  funds 
wherewith  to  procure  other  and  better  help. 

Farmer  Johnson  also  has  become  fully  acquainted 
with  this  deficiency,  and  annually  brings  his  butch¬ 
er  knife  with  the  hog.  I  quite  enjoy  the  cutting  up 
process,  both  because  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  will  be  done  exactly  as  I  wish,  and 
because  I  enjoy  an  hour’s  social  intercourse  with  a 
genial,  practical,  and  intelligent  farmer. 

“  Now,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  want  you  to  cut  the  hams 
as  large  as  possible ;  cut  right  into  the  side  as  far 
up  as  my  finger.”  “  Why  !  inarm,  that’ll  leave  full 
three  inches  of  fat  on  thq  lean,  and  will  make  the 
flitch  mighty  small.” 

“  I  do  not  care  for  that ;  whatever  fat  you  leave 
upon  the  ham  will  be  ham,  and  if  you  leave  it  on 
the  side  it  will  be  bacon.  The  oue  is  worth  35 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  other  only  13  cents.” 

“  You  don’t  calculate  to  sell  your  hams  ?”  “Oh 
no !  that  is  pot  my  idea  at  all,  but  a  slice  of  fat  ham 


for  breakfast  will  taste  better  than  a  slice  of  fat 
pork ;  besides,  the  lean  of  the  ham  will  be  far  juicier, 
sweeter,  and  better,  and  the  fly  will  be  better  re¬ 
sisted,  if  it  should  be  exposed.  The  jagged  side 
ends  will  do  for  lard,  or  will  make  a  small  roast.” 

The  head  is  divided,  and  the  cheeks  or  jowls  cut 
off  in  good  shape.  They  will,  of  course,  be  cured 
with  the  rest  of  the  pork,  and  will,  after  being 
boiled  and  skinned,  make  excellent  side  dishes 
with  roast  or  boiled  chicken  or  veal. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  au  Englishman,  and  cures  his 
pork  in  the  English  way.  As  it  has  been  always 
more  convenient  for  me,  and  as  I  like  it  too,  I  have 
followed  his  directions,  which  are  as  follows: 

Lay  the  sides  upon  a  board  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  which  should  be  raised  from  the  ground. 
Rub  in  on  both  sides  a  quantity  of  salt  and  a  little 
pounded  saltpeter:  after  rubbing,  allow  about 
half  an  inch  depth  of  salt  on  the  side ;  place  the 
other  side  over  the  first  and  salt  in  the  same  way, 
then  the  shoulders  or  hams,  heaping  over  these  as 
much  salt  as  you  can;  then  the  cheeks  or  jowls. 
Allow  more  saltpeter  to  the  hams  and  shoulders 
than  to  the  rest.  The  color  of  the  lean  will  be 
much  improved,  and  I  think  the  flavor  will  be 
better.  The  cellar  should  be  occasionally  visited 
arid  the  pork  examined,  and  any  exposed  places 
rubbed  witli  a  little  more  salt.  In  five  or  six  weeks 
I  take  them  from  the  salt,  of  which  there  will  be 
but  little  left,  wipe  dry,  fold  in  newspapers  and 
cloth  bags,  and  hang  in  a  dry,  warm  room  until 
they  are  ready  to  store  in  the  attic.  If  the  sides 
are  too  large  to  handle  conveniently,  they  may  be 
cut  into  any  size  required.  I  am  very  well  aware 
that  this  method  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  most  American  housekeepers,  yet  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  should  they  become  used  to  the  plan 
tliev  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they 
like"  it  far  better.  Of  course  the  hams  may  be 
smoked,  if  that  distinctive  flavor  is  preferred. 

Keeping  Eggs.— The  eggs  are  coming  in  quite 
plentifully  now,  and  I  prepare  them  for  keeping  any 
length  of  time,  fresh  and  good,  as  follows :  Place  ten 
or  a  dozen  in  a  small  basket  and  immerse  them  in 
boiling  water,  taking  out  almost  instantly.  I  then 
pack  them,  small  end  down,  in  dry  salt  or  sawdust, 
as  convenient.  If  they  were  rubbed  oiet  with  a 
little  warm  lard  it  might  be  an  advantage.  To  dip 
them  in  boiling  lard  would  not  do,  as  fat  boils  at  a 
much  higher  temperature,  and  the  shells  would 
immediately  crack.  The  principle  of  this  method 
is  obvious.  The  entire  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  white  of  the  egg  immediately  under  the  skin- 
likc  membrane  which  exists  in  every  egg  is  con¬ 
gealed,  thus  forming  an  impervious  coating,  which 
prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  contents  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  admission  of  the  atmosphcie. 

Roasting  Pork.— The  roast  pork  we  had  for 
dinner  was  excellent,  served  as  it  was  to-day.  I 
call  it  mock  goose.  A  small  incision  was  made 
in  the  meat  and  stuffed  with  a  little  chopped 
onion,  seasoned  with  sage,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Pork  should  always  be  thoroughly  cooked.  The 
fat  should  be  removed  from  the  brown  gravy, 
a  little  water  added,  but  no  flour,  boiled,  and  sent 
to  table  in  a  gravy  dish.  Apple  sauce  made  in  a 
crock  in  the  oven,  onion  sauce,  and  fresh  boiled 
potatoes,  are  the  necessary  accompaniments. 

Vegetables.— I  never  serve  carrots,  cabbage,  or 
turnips,  with  cold  meats.  They  are  always  accepta¬ 
ble  and  wholesome  when  brought  to  the  table  with 
hot  roast  beef,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  some  like 
them  with  chicken ;  mashed  turnip,  of  course,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  with  a  freshly  roasted  turkey.  Turnips 
should  be  well  pressed  before  they  are  mashed. 
Carrots  are  much  nicer  chopped  almost  fine,  say  as 
large  as  dice.  A  trifle  of  butter,  mind  only  a  trifle, 
stirred  in,  will  improve  their  appearance  and  flavoi. 

To  Roast  a  Goose.— Procure  a  young  and  tend¬ 
er  one,  if  possible.  The  giblets,  which  consist  of 
the  middle  joint  of  the  wings,  the  neck,  with  the 
heart,  liver,  and  gizzard,  should  be  separated,  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  stewed  until  ten¬ 
der  ;  when  done  they  should  be  taken  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  'wliicli  should  be  reserved  to  add  to  the  brown 
gravy  from  the  goose  when  roasted.  Remove  all 
the  loose  fat  from  the  inside  of  the  goose,  and  stuff 
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It  with  a  mixture  of  chopped  onions  and  sage,  sea¬ 
soned  with  pepper  and  salt.  Two  good-sized  onions, 
a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sage,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  is  about  the 
proportion.  The  openings  in  the  skin  should  be 
stitched  together  firmly,  so  that  no  grease  may 
enter.  Allow  no  water  in  the  pan,  and  baste  often 
with  the  fat  from  the  pan.  When  the  goose  is  of 
a  fine  brown,  especially  around  the  wings  and  legs, 
it  having  been  in  the  oven  over  an  hour,  you  may, 
I  think,  if  the  goose  is  young,  depend  upon  its  being 
done.  The  fat  should  all  be  poured  from  the  pan, 
keeping  back  the  brown  part,  which  is  the  gravy. 
Set  the  pan  on  top  of  the  tire  and  add  the  water  in 
which  the  giblets  were  cooked,  and  pepper  and  salt, 
in  sufficient  quantity  ;  boil  up  and  serve  in  a  gravy 
dish.  Hot  apple  sauce  and  onion  sauce  should  be 
served  with  goose.  The  onion  sauce  is  made  as 
follows :  Boil  a  dozen  onions  until  tender,  chop 
line,  make  a  sauce  of  milk  well  thickened  with  flour, 
and  a  little  butter  and  salt.  When  boiling,  add  the 
chopped  onions,  and  send  to  the  table  hot.  The 
grease  from  goose  should  never  be  scut  to  table  at 
all.  Ducks  are  excellent  roasted  and  served  like 
any  goose.  If  green  peas  can  be  had,  all  the  better  ; 
“duck  and  green  peas”  are  familiar  to  all  epicures. 

Brawn,  or  Head  Cheese.— After  the  pig’s  head 
has  been  cleaned,  soak  in  water.  I  use  warm  water, 
for  twenty-four  hours,  changing  it  occasionally.  If 
properly  done  the  rinds  will  be  as  white  as  paper,  and 
will  look  very  nice  and  delicate.  All  hairs  which  re¬ 
sist  the  knife  should  be  singed  with  burning  paper. 

P,ub  into  the  pork  a  little  powdered  saltpeter, 
then  plenty  of  salt,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  weeks. 
Take  from  the  salt  and  soak  for  half  a  day,  boil 
tender,  remove  all  the  bones,  chop  pretty  fine, 
place  in  basins  or  molds,  cover  and  press.  When 
cold  it  is  ready  to  serve.  Some  season  with  pepper, 
some  add  sage ;  I  make  mine  without  either,  and 
eat  with  mustard  and  vinegar.  The  thinner  the 
slices  can  be  cut,  the  nicer  they  will  be  to  eat. 


Tin-ware  to  Mend. 


One  of  the  street  cries  of  large  cities  is  that  of  the 
traveling  tinkers,  who  cry  out,  “Tin-ware  to  Mend.” 
From  the  number  of  letters  asking  us  to  give  di¬ 
rections  for  soldering,  one  would  suppose  that  a 
share  of  our  readers  had  an  idea  of  turning  tinkers — 
and  for  that  matter,  why  shouldn’t  they  ?  Tin-ware 
will  wear  out,  and  it  is  very  convenient  to  be 
enough  of  a  tinker  to  be  able  to  stop  a  leak  upon 
an  emergency.  The  ability  to  do  ordinary  solder¬ 
ing  is  easily  acquired  by  a  little  practice,  though  in 
this,  as  in  other  mechanical  operations,  some  will 
be  more  apt  than  others.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  undertake  it  will  learn  more  from  watching  a 
good  workman  for  a  few  minutes  than  they  can 
from  any  instructions,  however  minutely  written. 
We  can  only  set  forth  the  chief  points  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  Domestic  soldering  operations  are  mainly 
confined  to  articles  of  tin-ware,  with  occasionally 
one  of  copper.  Soldering  is  a  sort  of  pasting  to¬ 
gether  of  two  pieces  of  metal  by  the  use  of  another 
metal,  called  solder,  that  melts  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature.  The  solder  must  readily  unite 
with,  or  adhere  to,  the  metal  to  be  soldered.  That 
it  may  the  more  readily  do  this,  a  flux,  usually  of 
rosin,  is  used  to  protect  the  surfaces  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  air,  and  secure  a  more  perfect  union. 
Common  tin-ware — and  some  of  it  is  very  common — 
is  not  made,  as  is  often  supposed,  of  pure  tin,  but 
of  thin  plates  of  iron,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
merely  coated  with  tin.  This  is  called  tin-plate, 
while  vessels  made  of  pure  tin,  which  they  very 
rarely  are,  are  called  block-tin.  The  Brittania  ware, 
white  metal,  and  pewter,  of  which  teapots,  etc.,  arc 
often  made,  are  alloys  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  other 
metals.  Ordinary  tin-ware  is  soldered  with  com¬ 
parative  ease;  Brittania,  pewter,  and  the  like,  re¬ 
quire  skillful  management,  as  they  melt  at  nearly 
the  same  temperature  as  the  solder.  Copper  is 
soldered  quite  readily  by  the  aid  of  a  zinc  solution, 
to  be  mentioned  below.  The  materials  required  are 
a  soldering  iron,  solder,  rosin,  zinc  solution,  and  a 
ecraper.  The  soldering  iron,  so-called,  is  really  a 


soldering  copper ;  its  shape  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  purchased  ready-made,  or  it  may  be 
made  by  a  blacksmith.  The  copper  portion  is  a 
cylinder  with  a  four-sided  point ;  it  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  weighs  about  a  pound 
and  a  quarter.  It  is  fastened  to  an  iron  shank, 
which  may  be  screwed  in,  or  attached  by  rivets,  and 
this  shank  fits  into  a  wooden  handle.  The  pointed 
portion  is  to  be  “tinned,”  as  the  workmen  say, 
which  means  that  it  is  to  be  coated  with  solder. 
To  tin  the  point,  file  it  smooth,  heat  the  tool  hot 
enough  to  melt  solder,  then  quickly  file  the  sur¬ 
face  bright,  and  rub  it  on  a  small  lump  of  solder 
that  has  been  placed  on  a  board  for  the  purpose, 
using  rosin,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  zinc  solution. 
If  not  successful  in  coating  the  end  with  solder  at 
the  first  attempt,  try  again.  The  point  being  once 
wrell  covered  it  will  keep  so  unless  the  tool  is  heated 
so  hot  as  to  bum  it  off.  Solder  may  be  had  at  the 
hardwrare  stores,  or  tin  shops.  Get  what  is  called 


SOLDERING  IRON. 


fine  solder,  which  is  better  than  that  used  for 
coarse  work.  Solder  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin. 
Common  rosin,  coarsely  powdered,  should  be 
kept  in  a  little  box.  The  zinc  solution  is  made 
by  putting  some  muriatic  acid,  say  two  ounces,  in 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  twice  as  much  water; 
add  to  this  some  strips  of  sheet  zinc,  and  when  the 
acid  has  dissolved  all  the  zinc  it  will,  which  will  be 
known  by  the  stopping  of  the  effervescence,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  This  is  best  done  in  the  open  air, 
as  the  gas  given  off  during  the  operation  smells 
unpleasantly.  A  scraper  is  made  by  grinding  down 
an  old  file  to  a  smooth  edge.  The  soldering  iron  is 
best  heated  in  charcoal,  or  the  coals  of  a  wood  fire  ; 
if  a  hard-coal  fire  is  used,  more  care  is  required. 
The  copper  should  never  get  red-hot,  as  in  that 
case  the  coating  of  the  point  will  be  burned  off, 
and  it  must  be  re-tinned.  Scrape  the  surface  of  the 
portion  to  be  soldered,  clean  and  bright,  and 
sprinkle  on  a  little  rosin.  When  the  iron  is  at  the 
proper  heat,  wipe  its  point  on  a  wet  cloth  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  the  end  of  a  bar  of  solder  ;  a  small  portion 
of  the  solder  will  be  melted  and  stick  to  it  like  a 
drop.  Draw  the  point  of  the  iron  along  the  place 
where  the  solder  is  needed,  recollecting  that  the 
metal  to  be  soldered  must  be  heated  by  the  contact 
before  the  solder  will  unite  with  it  and  flow.  It  is 
well  to  practice  first  on  some  bits  of  tin,  as  an  un¬ 
skilled  hand  may  heat  the  utensil  too  much,  and 
thus  unsolder  parts  already  joined.  If  any  of  the 
iron  surface  of  the  tin-ware  is  exposed,  a  drop  or 
two  of  zinc  solution  must  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
stick,  the  surface  being  previously  well  scraped. 
Small  holes  arc  most  readily  stopped  by  placing  a  bit 
of  solder  on  them,  and  then  melting  this  by  means 
of  the  iron,  so  that  it  forms  an  adhering  drop. 
- - - - 

Dissolving— Solution. 

The  directions  to  dissolve  this  or  that,  and  the 
term  solution,  are  often  used  not  only  with  indefin¬ 
iteness,  but  with  great  inaccuracy.  When  we  are 
told  to  “  dissolve  starch  in  cold  water  ”  and  to 
“  take  a  solution  of  lime  as  thick  as  cream,”  we  are 
directed  to  do  that  which  is  impossible.  Starch  is 
completely  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  water 
mixed  with  lime  to  the  thickness  of  cream  is  no  so¬ 
lution  at  all.  For  a  substance  to  be  in  solution  in 
water  or  other  liquid  it  must  be  so  intimately  com¬ 
bined  with  it  that  the  liquid  shall  be  perfectly 
transparent,  and  no  separation  or  deposit  shall  take 
place  except  with  a  change  of  temperature.  Starch 
stirred  with  water  will  all  finally  settle  when  left  at 
rest.  Lime  stirred  with  water,  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ty  to  make  it  milky,  will  nearly  all  settle,  but  a 
very  little  will  beheld  in  solution;  all  that  a  pint  of 
water  can  dissolve  is  about  eight  grains.  When  a 
liquid  has  taken  up  all  of  a  solid  it  can  dissolve  at  a 
given  temperature  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  AVe 
say  at  a  given  temperature,  because  most  soluble 
solids  arc  dissolved  more  readily  by  hot  liquids 
than  by  cold.  A  notable  exception  to  this  is  one 


that  we  often  have  occasion  to  dissolve— common 
salt.  Boiling  water  dissolves  but  a  very  little  moro 
salt  than  cold  water,  while  in  the  case  of  sugar,  the 
amount  dissolved  is  enormously  increased  as  the 
water  is  heated.  When  a  substance  is  very  soluble 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  less  so  at  a  lower  one,  a 
portion  of  the  substance  is  deposited  as  the  liquid 
cools.  A  pint  of  boiling  water  will  dissolve  over -a 
pound  of  alum,  but  when  the  solution  cools,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  alum  will  appear  again  in 
the  solid  form.  To  make  a  solution  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  solid  should  be  finely  divided  or  pow¬ 
dered,  and  the  liquid  should  be  stirred  until  solu¬ 
tion  is  complete.  If  we  throw  a  peck  of  salt  into  a 
barrel  of  water  and  allow  it  to  remain  there,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  water  will  become  saturated 
long  before  all  the  salt  is  dissolved,  and  the  water 
above  will  contain  comparatively  little.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  same  amount  of  salt  be  tied  in  a  cloth 
and  hung  at  the  top  of  a  barrel  of  water,  it  will  dis¬ 
solve  rapidly  ;  as  soon  as  a  portion  of  water  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  salt,  it  becomes  heavier  and  sinks, 
and  a  circulation  is  kept  up  until  the  whole  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Here  we  see  the  philosophy  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  good  housekeeper,  who  always  keeps 
some  undissolved  salt  upon  the  top  of  her  meat; 
as  long  as  this  remains  undissolved,  she  knows  that 
her  brine  is  thoroughly  saturated — i.  e.,  it  contains 
all  the  salt  that  can  be  usefully  put  into  it. 

- - »  - - 

How  to  Make  Good  Bread.' 


Prof.  Horsford  recently  gave  a  public  lecture  in 
New  York  upon  “  The  Philosophy  of  the  Oven,”  in 
which  the  whole  history  of  bread-making  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  AVe  extract  from  the  report  of  the  lecture 
the  following  directions  for  making  bread  :  “Select 
good,  plump,  fully  ripened,  hard-grained  wheat. 
Have  it  freshly -ground  and  not  too  finely  bolted. 
Prepare  the  yeast  as  follows  :  Boil  thoroughly  with 
the  skins  on,  in  one  quart  of  water,  enough  pota¬ 
toes  to  make  a  quart  of  mashed  potatoes.  Peel  tho 
boiled  potatoes  and  mash  them  to  fineness ;  mix 
intimately  with  them  one  pint  of  flour,  and  stir  tlu 
whole  to  an  emulsion  with  the  water  in  which  tho 
potatoes  were  boiled.  Cool  the  product  to  about  SO* 
(lukewarmness),  and  add  half  a  pint  of  the  best  fresh 
baker’s  yeast,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar. 
Set  aside  the  mixture  at  an  even  temperature  of 
aboutSO",  till  it  works  well,  or  is  in  active  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Of  this  yeast  take  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon  (7  lb.) 
of  flour,  mixed  with  three  pints  of  water,  or  two  of 
water  and  one  of  milk,  all  at  the  temperature  of 
about  80° ;  add  a  little  salt,  knead  thoroughly,  and 
set  aside  to  rise  at  the  temperature  mentioned. 
AVhen  it  is  has  risen  to  nearly  the  full  volume  for  tho 
dough,  divide  it  into  loaves,  knead  again,  set  it 
aside  at  the  temperature  already  named  until  it  at¬ 
tains  the  full  size  of  tho  loaf,  and  place  it  in  an 
oven  heated  to  not  less  than  450*.  Let  the  loaves  of 
dough  be  smaller  than  the  tins.  Keep  them  cov¬ 
ered  with  flat  tin  plates  or  stiff  paper  until  the  dough 
is  fully  raised  and  the  heat  carried  up  to,  and  some¬ 
times  maintained  throughout  the  loaf  at  212°,  to 
convert  all  the  starch  to  the  mucilaginous  or  emul¬ 
sion  form  and  destroy  the  ferment.  Then  remove 
the  cover,  and  permit  the  browning  to  take  place. 
If  the  loaves  are  large,  a  higher  temperature  will  be 
required.  Seven  pounds  of  flour  will  make  eight 
loaves  of  1  lb.  each  when  baked,  or  four  of  2^4  lbs. 
each.  Such  yeast,  as  is  above  described,  will 
keep  a  week  in  winter  and  from  two  to  four  days 
in  summer.  Brea-d  made  with  it,  in  faithful 
obedience  to  these  instructions,  will  bo  good. 

S*otatocs  should  always  be  kept  in  the  dark. 
Rural  housekeepers  do  not  need  to  be  told  this,  but 
many  others  who  live  in  towns  and  cities  should 
know  that  potatoes  exposed  to  the  light,  for  a  day 
only,  have  their  flavor  injured,  and  the  longer  expos¬ 
ed  the  worse  they  are.  Never  use  a  greenish  potato. 

IBrealtiast  Indian  SVied  Calces.— 1 

quart  of  meal,  2  eggs,  1  cup  of  sour  milk,  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saleratus.  Mix  them  with  new  milk 
hard  enough  to  make  them  round  with  your  hand, 
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“  A  StStcIi  iss.  Time  Saves  Nine.” 


“  For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost ; 

For  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost; 

For  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost ; 

And  all  for  want  of  a  horse-shoe  nail.” 

Here  is  an  instance  of  what  the  want  of  a  nail  cost 
Fanner  Careless.  He  had  just  finished  milking,  and  with 
a  steaming  pail  in  each  hand,  walked  out  of  the  barn-yard 
to  hear  his  load  to  the  house.  In  passing  through  the 
garden-gate  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  nails  holding  the 
latch  was  broken,  and  the  bar  was  hanging  loose.  Half 
a  minute  of  time,  one  small  nail,  and  two  blows  with  a 
hammer,  would  have  fixed  it;  hut  onr  farmer  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  couldn’t  attend  to  the  matter  just  then,  so 
leaving  the  mending  for  another  time,  he  trudged  along 
the  path.  Just  there  was  his  mistake,  as  was  shown  by 
five  consequences.  A  cow  pushed  open  the  neglected 
gate,  and  walked  into  Favmer  Careless’  garden,  followed 
by  nineteen  more  cows ;  and  all  proceeded  to  lunch  upon 
his  young  corn,  to  march  with  devastating  tread  over  his 
cabbages,  and  to  carry  ruin  to  his  onion-patch.  In  driv¬ 
ing  them  oi;t  after  they  had  done  a  vast  amount  of  dam¬ 
age,  Farmer  Careless  stumbled  over  a  stump. (which  ought 
to  have  been  pulled  up  long  before),  and  fell,  fracturing 
his  knee-pan,  which  accident  cost  him  six  weeks  in  bed, 
a  long  bill  from  the  doctor,  a  rheumatism  as  often  as  the 
wind  blew  from  the  East,  ever  after,  and  a  limp  in  his 
gait  as  long  as  he  lived.  Two  of  his  best  cows  died  from 
eating  too  freely  of  their  stolen  luncheon ;  though  they 
might  have  been  saved,  had  their  owner  been  able  to  at¬ 
tend  to  them  in  time.  During  six  weeks  enforced  idle¬ 
ness  at  the  busiest  period  of  the  season,  his  farm  was 
necessarily  neglected,  his  crops  were  ungatliered,  and  his 
grass  was  left  uncut.  From  all  these  troubles,  he  was 
unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  his  mortgage,  his  farm  was 
sold  and  sacrificed,  and  Farmer  Careless  was  left  a  poor 
man  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  All  these  misfortunes 
came  upon  him  because  he  had  carelessly  neglected  to 
drive  a  needed  nail  in  the  latch  of  his  barn-yard  gate. 

“A  SSircl  ica.  tlse 

[Written  for  the  American  Agriculturist  by  Adelaide  51. 
Stout.] — A  beautiful  canary  flew  through  our  garden,  an 
estray  from  the  tender  care  of  some  one.  It  flashed  its 
green  and  gold  tinted  wings  joyfully  in  the  sunlight,  and 
as  the  rifted  bursts  of  song  were  flung  out  on  the  air,  for 
a  moment  I  was  glad  it  had  gained  freedom ;  but  its  clear 
silvery  notes  only  betrayed  its  leafy  hiding-place  to  a 
number  of  street  boys,  who  were  intent  upon  catching  it 
or  stoning  it  to  death.  So]  I  borrowed  a  caged  bird,  and 
placed  it  just  within  an  open  window,  hoping  the  singing 
would  attract  the  wanderer  to  fold  his  wings  to  rest 
again  ;  once  within  the  window  I  could  close  it  and  se¬ 
cure  my  bird,  (we  have  often  seen  birds  won  back  to 
“  prison  life  ”  in  this  way).  Sure  enough,  the  golden 
wings  were  near ;  they  flashed  past  me,  almost  brushing 
my  head.  I  could  almost  feel  the  tiny  prisoner  panting 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand.  I  waited  for  a  little  while, 
then  tiptoed  softly  up  to  investigate.  What  was  my 
consternation  to  find  the  door  of  my  borrowed  cage  open, 
and  the  sweet  decoy  gone.  Ah  1  the  bird  that  flew  so 
near  my  head  had  poised  his  wings  from  our  window. 

I  paid  for  the  lost,  and  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever 
tried  “  to  catch  a  bird.”  But  we  often  commit  as  great  a 
folly  when  we  make  a  venture.  Boys,  do  not  risk  your 
“  bird  in  the  hand  ”  for  the  prospect  of  catching  a  thous¬ 
and  now  “in  the  bush.”  Very  beautiful  they  are  with 
their  graceful  poises,  and  bright  glancing  wings,  but 
there  is  a  “  eatch-me-if-you-can  ”  look  in  the  sharp  black 
eyes  that  mocks  at  your  efforts.  Do  not  risk  the  hard- 
earned  dollar  for  the  prospective  gold  watch  or  gift  in 
“greenbacks,”  with  which  swindlers  tempt  the  public. 

Frank  Fairfax’s  Flo'tver-lscd. 

Frank  Fairfax  was  a  fine-featnred  fellow.  He  had  a 
pair  of  black  eyes,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  teacher,  could  see  daylight  through  the  tough  sums 
and  crooked  sentences,  whenever  he  chose  to  employ 
them  for  these  useful  ends,  which  was  not  as  often  as  he 
ought.  He  possessed  a  pair  of  lips  which  were  far  pret¬ 
tier  when  they  smiled  than  when  they  pouted,  though  I 
must  confess  the  pouts  were  more  frequent  than  the 
smiles.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  musical,  though  Bridget 
did  not  think  so  when  he  scolded  her  for  not  keeping  him 
a  warm  breakfast,  nor  did  his  little  sister  Nellie,  when 
he  teased  her  by  hiding  her  dolls,  and  then  told  her  to 
“find ’em  if  she  could;”  nor  did  his  schoolmates  think 
so  when  he  quarreled  with  them  at  recess.  Altogether, 
Frank  was  a  smart,  senseless,  handsome,  headstrong, 
heedless,  willful  boy,  who  had,  nevertheless,  grains  of 
goodness  sometimes  flashing  out  and  giving  hopes  of 
better  things  by  and  by.  One  afternoon  he  came  home 


from  school  very  cross, — no  uncommon  event  in  his  ex¬ 
perience.  Everything  had  gone  wrong  that  day,— a  late 
getting  out  of  bed,  cold  cakes  and  coffee,  books  not  to  be 
found  at  bell-ringing,  tardy  appearance  in  school,  lessons 
stumblingly  recited  on  account  of  trusting  to  smartness 
and  luck  instead  of  hard  study,  rebukes  from  the  master, 
and  wranglings  with  the  boys;  altogether  he  felt  very 
blue  and  discontented.  As  he  entered  the  sitting-room, 
little  Nellie  noticed  his  scowling  face,  and  was  fearful  for 
the  fate  of  her  new  house  she  was  building  out  of  the 
dove-tailed  blocks  ;  Bridget  in  the  kitchen  heard  the  slam 
of  the  door  and  the  stamp  of  his  boots,  and  said,  “  Sure 
Masthcr  Frank  has  come  home  in  a  tanthrum  this  afthcr- 
noon;”  and  the  very  pussy-cat  fled  in  dismay  from  his 
presence.  But  our  young  gentleman  felt  disgusted  with 
the  world  and  went  to  his  own  room  (the  best  place  for 
him),  where  he  sat  down  by  the  window  in  an  angry 
mood.  After  a  while,  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  out 
of  the  window,  under  which  was  a  flower-garden,  his  own 
property,  and  like  most  of  his  private  affairs,  in  a  very 
neglected  condition.  The  flowers  were  few  and  feeble, 
and  the  weeds  were  many  and  mighty;  so  it  was  not 
remarkable  that  his  eye  should  first  rest  upon  the  weeds 
rather  than  the  flowers.  He  now  noticed  something 
strange,  what  seemed  to  be  a  piece  of  paper  tied  to  one 
of  the  tallest  weeds,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  label. 
Wondering  what  it  could  be,  he  cast  a  glance  over  the 
whole  plot,  and  saw  that  all  the  growths,  weeds  and 
flowers  alike,  had  these  curious-looking  labels.  Desir¬ 
ing  to  know  what  it  all  meant,  he  leaped  out  of  the 
window,  (not  much  of  a  jump,  for  his  room  was  on  the  j 
ground  floor),  ran  to  the  nearest  plant,  and  took  a  closer  | 
inspection  of  its  little  white  paper.  On  it  he  read  a  sen- 


was  calling  him  to  supper.  He  had  dreamed  it  all !  That 
evening  Frank  Fairfax  ate  his  bread  and  butter  and 
drank  his  tea  in  a  brown  study,  with  no  words,  and  not 
much  appetite.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  meal  lie 
said,  “Father,  when  the  weeds  in  the  garden  are  bigger 
than  the  flowers,  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  ?”  “  Cut 
them  down,  my  son  ;  keep  them  under,  and  after  a  while, 
pull  them  up  by  the  roots.  And  that  reminds  me,  Frank, 
your  flower-bed  is  full  of  weeds ;  hadn’t  you  better  begin 
to  cut  them  down  to-morrow?”  “I’ll  begin  to-night,” 
thought  Frank  to  himself,  certainly  a  wise  resolution. 

Very  Vomssioii  'Valle. — I  tell  my  daugh¬ 
ter  she  don’t  do’s  she  daughter ;  she  hadn't  daughter  do’s 
she  do ;  she  daughter  do’s  she  daughter.  Straighten  this 
out  and  learn  to  speak  properly — some  people  would 
be  very  likely  to  say  “  speak  as  you'd  oughter.” 

Naval  Accounts.— A  comical  merchant  bad  three 
customers,  a  father  and  two  sons  named  Wheeler.  In 
keeping  their  accounts,  to  prevent  confusion  he  styled  the 
parent  “  Stern  Wheeler,”  the  elder  son,  “Side  Wheeler,” 
and  the  younger,  a  rather  fast  youth,  “Propeller.” 

Answers  to  ProJtlems  nml  BBjazzl«s. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 

Jannary  number,  page  25 _ No.  335.  Illustrated  Uebus  — 

2  bee  (four-handed)  in  every  (under)  taking _ No.  38(i. 

Mathematical  Problem.— 2510 _ No.  334.  Puzzle  for 

Fisher-men. — The  lines  in  the  accompanying  engraving 
will  show  how  the  separate  pieces  are  to  be  matched 
together  and  laid  on  the  dark  picture  at  the  bottom  of 


tence  which  startled  and  mystified  him.  “  I  am  Frank 
Fairfax’s  Temper  ;  don’t  come  near  me,  or  I’ll  sting,” 
written  in  plain  print-letters ;  and  sure  enough  he  felt  a 
sharp  nip  as  his  fingers  touched  the  prickly  weed.  Drop¬ 
ping  it  with  mingled  amazement  and  pain,  he  took  up 
the  label  attached  to  a  puny  little  flower  close  beside  it, 
whereon  he  read,  “I  am  Frank  Fairfax’s  Kindness  of 
Heart ;”  but  alas  !  the  poor  thing  was  fast  dying,  choked 
out  of  nourishment  and  sunlight  by  the  overhanging 
weed.  Something  within  seemed 
to  compel  him  to  go  on  with  his 
investigations,  (though  his  heart 
shrank  from  it),  and  reading  the 
next  label,  he  saw  that  it  pro¬ 
claimed  his  own  Vanity ,  and 
others  all  around  were  inscribed, 

"Laziness ,”  “ Carelessness ”  “ Self¬ 
ishness ,”  and  “ Fickleness ,”  while 
the  miserable,  dwindling  plants, 
dead  or  dying  all  about,  bore  the 
names,  “Industry,”  “Caution,” 

“Generosity, ”\  “  Firmness.”  He 
knew  what  all  the  words  meant, 
and  knew  too,  how  true  they  all 
were  about  himself.  While  he 
looked  on  in  sorrowful  surprise, 
the  weeds  began  to  grow  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  doing  a  month’s 
work  in  a  minute,  under  his 
eyes.  He  saw  the  great  weeds 
plant  their  roots  deeper,  and 
stretch  their  arms  wider,  and  lift 
their  heads  higher,  while  the  poor 
flowers  were  utterly  crowded  out 
of  existence.  Just  then — “Frank ! 

Frank  !  where  are  you?”  spoke  a 
loud  voice  behind  him.  He 
started,  looked  up,  and  rubbed 
his  eyes.  Where  was  he?  In  his 
own  room,  with  his  head  on  the 
window-sill,  trying  to  collect  his 
scattered  senses,  while  his  father 


page  25  (January  number).  A  pickerel  will  then  be 
found  in  the  opening  left  in  the  middle. 

No.  337.  Arithmetical  Problem. — Two  men,  A  and  B, 
purchase  80  pounds  of  beef  for  $3.20,  A  taking  50 
pounds,  B,  the  remainder  ;  in  consideration  of  A’s  beef 
being  of  a  superior  quality,  he  is  to  pay  >4  cent  per 
pound  more  than  B.  Required  the  price  per  pound  that 
each  pays  for  his  beef. 


No.  333.  JUustrated  Pebus.— Patient  study  will  be  needed  to  give  the  Solution. 


G4r  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  [February, 
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“ASKING  THE  BLESSING.  ’’—Drawn  by  F.  Beard.—  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


A  clergyman  recently  related  the  following:  Two 
young  friends  of  his  were  boarding  in  Germany  with  a 
very  devout  Catholic  lady,  who  always  asked  a  blessing 
before  eacli  meal.  One  day  she  asked  the  young  men  how 
the  Americans  asked  a  blessing.  One  of  them,  remem¬ 
bering  the  haste  with  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
attack  their  food,  said,  “The  American  blessing  is,  ‘Pitch 
in.’ ■”  A  few  days  after,  the  good  lady,  thinking  to  please 
her  boarders,  reverently  folded  her  hands  before  break¬ 
fast  and  uttered  the  words,  “  Pitch  in,”  which  they,  of 
course,  did.  But  such  a  custom,  we  are  happy  to  know,  is 
far  from  being  universal.  Thousands  lovingly  remember 
the  source  from  which  all  good  things  are  sent,  and  never 
partake  of  food  without  first  lifting  up  thoughts  of  thank¬ 
fulness  to  the  great  Giver.  The  picture  above  shows 
such  a  scene.  The  settler  on  the  far  western  frontier, 
who  is  about  to  take  his  noonday  meal  from  the  hands  of 
hi3  little  daughter,  pauses,  and  reverently  lifting  his  hat, 
asks  God’s  blessing,  while  she  stands  silent  and  thought¬ 
ful,  learning  a  lesson  for  life.  The  man  who  is  thus 
mindful  of  dependence  upon  the  Father  of  all  will  bo 
likely  to  live  continually  in  Ills  smile  and  bo  prospered. 

Crai*ions  IPIailosopliy. 

The  former  sexton  of  the  John  St.  Methodist  Church 
in  New  York  was  an  odd  character.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  taken  a  heavy  cold,  and  was  hoarsely  croaking  about, 
when  a  friend  asked  him  how  he  was  so  unfortunate.  “I 
know  just  how  X  got  it,”  replied  ho.  “I  was  shoveling 
snow,  and  my  back  was  very  cold.  When  I  went  into  the 
house,  I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  fire  for  some  time,  and 
that  gave  me  the  cold.  For,  you  see,  I  ought  to  have  stood 
my  face  to  the  fire,  then  the  cold  would  have  been  driven 
out;  but  instead  of  that  it  was  driven  right  in  through 


me,  and  settled  on  my  lungs.”  This  was  equaled  by  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  a  certain  State. 
The  plan  of  a  new  barn  was  under  discussion,  and  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members,  whether 
it  should  be  boarded  up  tight,  or  left  with  openings  be¬ 
tween  the  siding.  One  of  the  members  said  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  open  siding,  because  the  cold  coming  in 
from  all  parts  would  drive  the  heat  of  the  hay  to  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  it  would  therefore  burn  1  One  of  our  editors  was 
present  at  the  discussion  and  knows  this  to  be  a  fact. 

‘‘All  a  Settiai’.” 

An  exchange  gives  the  following :  “  Old  Farmer  Grnff 
was  one  morning  tugging  away  with  all  his  might  and 
main  at  a  barrel  of  apples,  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
get  up  the  cellar  stair,  and  calling  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
for  one  of  his  boys  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  but  in  vain. 
When  he  had,  after  an  infinite  amount  of  sweating,  ac¬ 
complished  the  task,  and  just  when  they  were  not  needed, 
of  course,  the  boys  made  their  appearance.  “  Where 
have  you  been  and  what  have  you  been  about,  I’d  like  to 
know;  couldn't  you  hear  me  call  ?”  inquired  the  farmer 
in  an  angry  tone,  addressing  the  eldest.  “Out  in  the 
shop,  settin’  the  saw,”  replied  the  youth.  “And  you, 
Dick?”  “  Out  in  the  barn,  settin’  the  hen.”  “And  you, 
sir?”  “Up  in  Granny’s  room,  settin’  the  clock.”  “And 
you,  young  man  ?”  “  Up  garret,  settin’ the  trap.”  “And 
now,  Master  Fred,  where  were  you  settin'?"  asked  the 
old  farmer  of  his  yonngest  progeny,  the  asperity  of  his 
temper  somewhat  softened  by  this  amusing  catalogue  of 
answers.  “Come,  let's  hear.”  “On  the  doorstep,  settin’ 
still,”  replied  the  young  hopeful,  seriously.  “  A  remark¬ 
able  set,  I  must  confess,”  added  the  amused  sire,  dis¬ 
persing  the  grinning  group  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 


Simperst it.ioEss  of  MiBicrs. 

Miners  in  most  countries  are  very  superstitious,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  general  ignorance,  and 
their  gloomy  occupation.  This  is  especially  true  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  miners  will  tell  you  of  the  “knockers” 
whom  they  declare  they  often  hear  in  the  solid  rock  be¬ 
fore  them,  boring,  blasting,  and  getting  out  ore.  They 
are  not  dreaded  however,  for  the  miners  expect  to  find 
good  workings  when  they  can  hear  these  mysterious 
noises.  One  singular  feature  in  their  operations  is  that 
they  are  only  heard  when  the  miners  themselves  are  at 
work ;  the  moment  they  stop  to  listen,  the  knockers  are 
silent  also.  From  this  circumstance,  unbelievers  con¬ 
clude  that  echoes  make  all  the  mystery.  In  Staffordshire 
a  story  is  current  of  a  miner  named  Jack,  who  worked 
there  many  years  ago.  He  would  never  descend  the  mine 
in  the  daytime,  when  others  were  at  work,  but  always 
went  down  alone  at  night,  and  did  more  than  three  ordi¬ 
nary  workmen  could  do  in  the  same  time.  Finally  a  fel¬ 
low  workman  resolved  to  find  out  Jack’s  secret, and  quietly 
descended  into  the  mine  after  Jack  had  been  there  for 
some  time.  To  his  astonishment  he  saw  Jack  seated  at 
his  ease  smoking  his  pipe,  while  hundreds  of  little  men 
were  busy  at  work  getting  out  coals  for  him.  Alarmed 
at  the  curious  sight,  he  immediately  hastened  out  of  the 
mine,  but  had  only  got  fairly  away  from  its  opening, 
when  a  tremendous  explosion  was  heard,  and  sulphurous 
smoke  and  a  quantity  of  coals  were  blown  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  with  tremendous  force.  The  next 
morning  Jack  was  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 
The  miners  believe  the  pigmies  were  angry  at  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  a  stranger,  and  revenged  themselves  on  Jack. 
No  trace  of  them  was  ever  again  seen.  It  is  very  easy  to 
see  how  such  a  story  could  have  been  started  from  the 
singular  habits  of  some  unusually  active  workman. 
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“OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS” 

A.  W  JTJ'VEIN'ILE  Mi  AG- A  &  I  !N  E  . 

This  Magazine  lias  won  golden  opinions  from  its  many  thousands  of  readers,  who  have  awaited  with  eager  interest  each  successive  number  since  the  first  made  its  appearance,  four  years 
ngo.  Its  Stories,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Poems,  and  Articles  on  Historical,  Biographical,  or  Scientific  Subjects,  have  been  furnished  by  the  ablest  and  most  popular  writers  in 
America  and  England;  and  its  Illustrations  have  come  from  the  most  skillful  artists  in  the  country.  The  efforts  made  by  the  Conductors  of  “  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS ”  to  produce  for 
youthful  readers  a  Magazine  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining,  by  a  wide  variety  of  excellent  reading  from  writers  whose  names  are  a  passport  to  the  affections  of  all  boys  and  girls,  and 
to  the  confidence  of  older  and  more  cautious  readers,  have  been  successful  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Press  lias  praised  the  Magazine  in  the  highest  terms  as  “  the  Best  Juvenile  Maga¬ 
zine  ever  produced  in  any  Land  or  Language.”  The  wisest  Educators  of  the  country  have  commended  it  as  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  teacher  and  parent  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 
The  most  distinguished  Clergymen,  of  all  denominations,  have  spoken  of  it  as  an  excellent  Magazine  for  the  family,  and  some  have  commended  it  as  eminently  suited  to  add  to  the  interest 
and  practical  benefit  of  Sunday-schools.  . 

But  the  strongest  and  the  best  testimony  to  its  attractiveness  comes  FROM  THE  HEADERS  OF  “OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS.” 


Madison,  December  2d,  1868. 

I  have  taken  “Our  Young  Folks”  eversince  the  first  num¬ 
ber  made  Its  appearance,  and  I  would  sooner  go  without  my 
dinner  every  day  than  lose  a  single  number;  it  is  meat, 
drink,  and  lodging  for  me.  - . 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  May  13th,  18G8. 
To  the  Editor  of  “  Our  Young  Folks”: 

I  am  a  member  of  a  class  in  school  which  uses  your  Maga¬ 
zine  for  a  reading  book,  and  we  have  taken  so  much  pleasure 
in  our  reading  exercise  that  we  determined  to  write  and  tell 
you  how  much  we  enjoy  it.  You  cannot  think  how  tired  we 
used  to  be  of  the  political  speeches  and  all  sorts  of  dry  reading 
in  our  old  readers.  We  dragged  along  in  them  for  the  first 
two  or  three  terms  of  our  school,  until  our  teacher  asked  us 
how  we  would  like  to  have  “Our  Young  Folks”  to  read  in. 
We  all  thought  we  should  like  it  very  much,  and  decided  to 
have  it ;  and  now,  after  a  term's  trial,  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  we  are  much  pleased  and  really  thank  you.  \\  e 
look  forward  with  real  pleasure  to  the  time  of  our  reading 
class  now,  and  we  can  hardly  wait  for  the  new  numbers  to 
reach  us.  Yours,  gratefully,  for  the  whole  class, - . 

Coldwater,  Mien.,  Oct.  12, 1868. 

I  wanted  so  many  new  books  and  tools  this  year.  I  thought 
I  would  try  and  get  along  without  “  Our  Young  Folks”  ;  but 
I  can’t  do  it.  I  am  lame,  and  cannot  go  off  aiid  play  with 
the  other  boys ;  so  I  must  have  my  old  friend  again. - . 

Faribault,  Minx.,  Sept.  21.  ISGS^, 

My  little  hoy  took  your  incomparable  Magazine  for  two 
years.  But  this  year  I  was  not  able  to  get  it  for  him  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year ;  at  this  late  day  I  can  get  it.  1  think 
your  Magazine  the  best  that  I  have  seen,  and  hope  to  send 

for  it  earlier  another  year.  - - • 

Hermann',  Mo.,  Nov.  29,  ISOS. 

*  *  *  Mv  brother  lias  given  me  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  “  Our 'Young  Folks.'”  I  like  these  so  well  that  I  want  to 
own  them  all,  and  have  tried  to  earn  money  enough  to  pay 
for  them.  I  have  found  it  a  hard  job,  ns  money  is  not  as 
plenty  as  work  ;  but  I  have  succeeded  now,  ami  I  mean  to 
Keep  on  taking  “Our  Young  Folks”  as  long  as  it  is  publish¬ 
ed,  which  I  hope  will  be  for  a  long  time. - . 

Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2-1, 1SG8. 

We  find  your  excellent  Magazine  indispensable  in  our 

family.  - • 

Toledo,  Ohio.  Nov.  IS,  1SC8. 

Dear  Sir:— I  wish  to  renew  my  subscription  for  “  Our 
Young  Folks"  for  18G9.  My  little  brother  is  perfectly  de¬ 
lighted  with  it,  and  his  delight  is  shared  by  the  whole  fami¬ 
ly.  ***  Yours,  most  respectfully,  - . 

Utica,  N.  Y„  Dec.  7, 1SCS. 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. ; 

My  little  son  has  been  a  subscriber  to  your  excellent  Maga¬ 
zine  ever  since  the  first  number  was  issued  ;  and  lie  would 
as  soon  think  of  going  to  bed  without  his  supper  as  of  being 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  the  Magazine  affords  him.  *  *  * 

Bloomington,  III.,  Dec.  1, 1S6S. 

***  We  enjoy  “  Our  Young  Folks”  so  much  we  feel  as 
though  we  could  not  get  along  nicely  without  it.  Many  a 
lonely  and  sick  hour  has  been  passed  pleasantly  by  its  help, 
and  I  think  it  improves  all  the  time. - . 

Albany,  Dec.  23, 1SG8. 

Messrs.  Fields  &  Osgood.— I  send  $8,  the  pay  for  five 
copies  of  “Our  Young  Folks”  for  18G9.  I  like  your  Magazine 
first  rate  and  I  have  got  four  of  my  chums  to  take  It  with 
me  tins  year.  I  think  I  shall  like  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy, 
because  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  the  story  of  a  real  boy,  and 
that  is  what  I  want.  I  suppose  I  am  a  sort  of  bad  hoy  ; 
somehow  I  can’t  help  getting  into  mischief  sometimes,  but  I 
don’t  mean  to  be  a  very  bad  boy.  I  hope  we  shall  have  more 
of  William  Henry’s  letters.  I  know  a  boy  just  like  him.  Com¬ 
mence  with  the  January  number.  Yours  truly, - . 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
includes  additional  testimony  to  the  popularity  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  among  its  readers : 

“  It  is  very  interesting  to  step  in,  of  a  morning,  to  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  to  see  what  the  mail 
has  brought  them  from  the  patrons  of  a  single  one  of  their 
periodicals  —  ‘  Our  Young  Folks.’  This  juvenile  magazine 
lias  achieved  a  most  substantial  success.  Its  present  circula¬ 
tion  is  fifty  thousand  copies,  and  the  rate  of  increase  was 
nevermore  rapid  than  now.  The  prospectus  for  the  new 
year,  with  its  promise  of  papers  of  juvenile  science  by  Mrs. 
Agassiz,  practical  instruction  by  Edward  E.  Hale,  adventur¬ 
ous  biography  by  Mr.  Parton,  and  so  forth,  and  the  specimen 
number  issued  for  January,  with  the  beginning  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Aldrich's  wonderfully  taking  ‘  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,’  have 
given  the  present  impetus  to  subscriptions.  But  I  began  to 
speak  of  the  examination  of  the  morning  mail.  This  brings, 
at  this  time  of  year,  an  average  of  500  letters  daily  to  this 
department  of  the  store— a  pile  very  formidable  on  the  desk, 
and  requiring  several  hours  of  steady  labor  to  attend  to. 
The  children  themselves  write  most  of  the  letters :  and  it  is 
exceedingly  curious  to  see  the  quaint  epistolary  methods, 
and  the  odd  phraseology,  which  these  young  folks  pick  up 
in  their  early  essays  at  business  correspondence.  A  re¬ 
markably  large  portion  of  them  come  from  the  Northwest; 
almost  every  town  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  is  represented  in  one  morning’s 
mail.  One  enthusiastic  youngster  in  Madison,  who  has  had 
every  number  from  the  beginning,  says  he  would  rather  go 
without  ins  dinner  any  day  than  miss  a  number,  and  that  lie 
values  it  as  ‘  meat,  drink,  and  lodging’ ;  a  little  girl  in  Peo¬ 
ria,  more  circumspect  in  her  language,  says  ‘many  a  lonely 
and  sick  hour  lias  been  passed  pleasantly  by  its  help,’  and  ‘  I 
think  it  improves  all  the  time’ ;  while  the  next  letter  is  lrom 
a  boy  in  Dubuque,  who  does  not  mince  bis  words,  even  with 
pen  and  ink,  but  says,  ‘  I  think  it  is  a  bully  magazine.’  Real¬ 
ly,  the  little  monthly  deserves  all  the  kind  things  said  of  it 
by  its  friends,  old  and  young;  and  it3  growing  popularity, 
while  it  steadily  adheres  to  its  plan  of  developing  a  taste  lor 
the  very  best  literature,  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  signs 
of  the  time,  so  far  as  the  rising  generation  is  concerned. 


The  leading  Serial  Story  for  “OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  ”  for 
18G9  is 

“  TIIE  STORY  OP  A  BAD  BOY.” 

BY  T.  B.  ALDRICH. 

To  indicate  its  general  character,  and  its  great  superiority 
to  ordinary  stories  for  youthful  readers,  the  Introductory 
Chapter  is  given : 

This  is  the  story  of  a  bad  boy.  Well,  not  such  a  very  bad, 
but  a  pretty  bad  boy  ;  and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  am,  or 
rather  I  was,  that  boy  myself. 

Lest  the  title  should  mislead  the  reader,  I  hasten  to  assure 
him  here  that  I  have  no  dark  confessions  to  make.  I  call 
my  story  the  story  of  a  bad  boy,  partly  to  distinguish  my¬ 
self  from  those  faultless  young  gentlemen  who  generally  fig¬ 
ure  in  narratives  of  this  kind,  and  partly  because  I  really 
was  not  a  cherub.  I  may  truthfully  say  I  was  an  amiable, 
impulsive  lad,  blessed  with  fine  digestive  powers,  and  no 
hypocrite.  I  didn’t  want  to  be  an  angel  and  with  the  angels 
stand ;  I  did  n't  think  the  missionary  tracts  presented  to  me 
by  the  Rev.  Wibird  Hawkins  were  half  so  nice  as  Robinson 
Crusoe;  and  I  didn’t  send  my  little  pocket  money  to  the 
natives  of  the  Fcjee  Islands,  but  spent  It  royally  in  pepper¬ 
mint-drops  and  taffy  candy.  In  short,  I  was  a  real  human 
hoy,  such  as  you  may  meet  anywhere  in  New  England,  and 
no  more  like  the  impossible  boy  in  a  story-book  than  a  sound 
orange  is  like  one  that  lias  been  sucked  dry.  But  let  us  be¬ 
gin  at  the  beginning. 

Whenever  a  new  scholar  came  to  our  school  I  used  to  con¬ 
front  him  at  recess  with  the  following  words :  “  My  name ’s 
Tom  Bailey  ;  wliat’s  your  name?”  If  the  name  struck  me 
favorably,  I  shook  bands  with  the  new  pupil  cordially;  but 
if  it  did  n’t  I  would  turn  on  my  liecl,  for  I  was  particu¬ 
lar  on  tliis  point.  Such  names  as  Higgins,  Wiggins,  and 
Spriggins,  were  deadly  affronts  toinyqar;  while  Langdon, 
Wallace,  Blake,  and  the  like,  were  passwords  to  my  confi¬ 
dence  and  esteem. 

Ah  me  !  some  of  those  dear  fellows  arc  rather  elderly  boys 
by  this  time,  —  lawyers,  merchants,  sea-captains,  soldiers, 
authors,  what  not  ?  Phil  Adams  (a  special  good  name  that 
Adams)  is  consul  at  Shanghai,  where  I  picture  him  to  myself 
with  liis  head  closely  shaved,— he  never  had  too  much  hair, 
—and  a  long  pigtail  hanging  behind.  He  is  married,  I  bear, 
and  I  hope  be  and  she  that  was  Miss  Wang  Wang  are  very 
happy  together,  sitting  cross-legged  over  their  diminutive 
cups  of  tea  in  a  sky-blue  tower  hung  with  hells.  It  is  so  I 
think  of  him  ;  to  me  he  is  henceforth  a  jeweled  mandarin, 
talking  nothing  hut  broken  China.  Whitcomb  is  a  judge, 
sedate  and  wise,  with  spectacles  balanced  on  the  bridge  of 
that  remarkable  nose  which,  in  former  clays,  was  so  plenti¬ 
fully  sprinkled  .with  freckles  that  the  boys  christened  him 
Pepper  Whitcomb.  Just  to  think  of  little  Pepper  Whitcomb 
being  a  judge  !  What  would  lie  do  to  me  now,  I  wonder,  if  I 
were  to  sing  out  “  Pepper !”  some  day  in  court?  Fred  Lang- 
don  is  in  California,  in  the  native-wine  business,— lie  used  to 
make  the  best  licorice-water  I  ever  tasted  !  Hinny  Wallace 
sleeps  in  the  Old  South  Burying-ground ;  and  Jack  Harris, 
too,  is  dead,— Harris,  who  commanded  nsboys,  of  old,  in  the 
famous  snow-ball  battles  of  Slatter's  Hill.  Was  it  yesterday 
I  saw  liim  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  on  its  way  to  join  the 
shattered  Army  of  the  Potomac?  Not  yesterday,  hut  five 
years  ago.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines.  Gallant 
jack  Harris,  that  never  drew  rein  until  he  had  dashed  into 
the  Rebel  battery!  So  they  found  him— lying  across  the 
enemy’s  guns. 

Howwehaveparted,  and. wandered,  and  married,  and  died ! 
I  wonder  what  lias  become  of  alt  the  hoys  who  went  to  the 
Temple  Grammar  School  at  Rivermouth  when  I  was  a 
youngster  ? 

“All,  all  are  gone, the  old  familiar  faces!” 

It  is  with  no  ungentle  hand  I  summon  them  back,  for  a 
moment,  from  that  Past  which  has  closed  upon  them  and 
upon  me.  How  pleasantly  they  live  again  in  my  memory! 
Happy,  magical  Past,  in  whose  fairy  atmosphere  even  Con- 
wav,  mine  ancient  foe,  stands  forth  transfigured,  with  a  sort 
of  dreamy  glory  encircling  his  bright  red  hair! 

With  the  old  school  formula  I  commence  these  sketches 
of  my  boyhood.  My  name  is  Tom  Bailey  ;  what  is  yours, 
gentle  reader  ?  I  take  for  granted  it  is  neither  Wiggins  nor 
Spriggins.  and  that  we  shall  get  on  famously  together  in  tile 
pages  of  this  magazine,  and  be  capital  friends  forever. 


Lynn,  Mass.,  .Tan.  6.1S69. 

Messrs.  Fields  &  Osgood. — Dear  Sir  ;  I  write  to  say,  is 
“  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  ”  a  real  true  story,  or  only  made 
up?  It  begins  bully,  anyhow.  I  want  to  know  where  is 
Rivermouth?  I  can’t  find  it  on  the  map  anywheres.  My 
brother  says  Mr.  Trowbridge’s  “Glass  Making”  is  good. 
He  says  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  a  regular  blower,  lie’s  only  jok¬ 
ing.  Y  ours,  - . 

Worcester,  Jan.  4, 18G9. 

Gentlemen:— Our  teacher  proposes  to  use  “OurYoung 
Folks”  as  a  reading  book  during  this  year.  We  think  it  will 
be  quite  nice  to  have  something  fresh  and  interestingto  read, 
instead  of  the  same  old  selections  which  we  know  by  heart. 
How  much  will  it  cost  to  have  twelve  copies  of  “Our  Young 
Folks”  sent?  Will  they  he  any  cheaper  than  if  each  hoy 
should  subscribe  by  himself?  Please  answer  soon. 

I  remain  yours,  - — - . 


Good  as  “  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  ”  lias  heretofore  been, 
its  value  for  the  present  year  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  prominence  given  to  practical  and  instructive  features'; 
to  Biography,  History  .Industrial  Subjects,  Scientific  Articles 
of  a  popular  yet  thoroughly  reliable  character,  Gardening, 
Declamations  and  Dialogues.  Special  attention  is  invited  to 
the  following  outline  of  the  leading  features  of 

«  0UII  fone  F©LI£S  ”  for  188®. 


THE  STOEY  OF  A  BAD  BOY, 

BY  T.  B  ALDRICH, 

will  be  the  leading: Serial  Story  in  “OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS” 
for  the  year  1S60,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  ami 
most  entertaining  stories  ever  written  for  youthful  readers. 

GARDENING-  FOR  GIRLS. 

A  highly  interesting  and  important  story,  written  by  the 
Author  of  “Six  Hundred  Dollars  a  Year,”  and  intended  to 
convey  hints  to  young  girls  as  to  a  useful  disposal  of  their 
lime,  and  to  give  valuable  assistance  in  the  Study  of  Botany, 
.serving  the  purpose  for  them  which  was  answered  for  boys 
in  the  admirable  serial,  “  Farming  for  Boys.” 

HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  will  contribute  various  papers, 
written  for  the  practical  instruction  of  grown-up  boys  and 
girls,  and  of  our  young  men  and  women,  in  the  methods  of 
life.  They  will  include  suggestions  as  to  the  way— How  to 
Talk  ;  How  to  Head ;  How  to  Write;  How  to  Travel ;  How 
to  Act  in  Society ;  and  IIow  to  Work.  \, 

THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  ON. 

Mrs.  AGASsrz  will  give  a  scries  of  papers,  explaining  in  a 
familiar  way  many  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  world 
about  us.  She  will  give  an  account  of  the  coal  deposits,  and 
explain  the  way  in  which  the  coral  insects  construct  islands 
in  llie  ocean.  She  will  also  explain  how  and  why  earth¬ 
quakes  occur,  and  describe  some  of  the  more  noted  ones. 

THE  GREAT  NAVIGATORS,  VOYA¬ 
GERS,  AND  DISCOVERERS. 

Mr.  James  Parton  will  contribute  a  number  of  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches,  taking  as  his  subjects  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  navigators  and  discoverers.  These  will 
include  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  Diaz,  Vasco  da  Gama, 
Magellan,  Columbus,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  Champlain, 
Hudson,  and  others, 

DIALOGUES. 

Mn.  Epes  Sargent  will  furnish  a  number  of  new  Dia¬ 
logues,  adapted  to  School  Exhibitions  and  Private  Repre¬ 
sentations. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

will  be  presented  in  articles  by  Mr.  J.  II.  A.  Bone. 

HUMAN  BEES. 

Mp..  Trowbridge  will  describe  some  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  and  interesting  brandies  of  human  industry,  such  as 
Glass-Making,  Coal-Mining,  Ship-Building. 

NATURE  AND  OUT-DOOR  LIFE 

will  be  the  subject  of  articles  by  the  author  of  “  The  Seven 
Little  Sisters,”  to  which  others  will  be  added  by  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Foster,  and  by  Mn.  W.  F.  G.  Shanks,  who  will  furnish 
papers  upon  the  Fire-Damp,  Wrecks  and  Wrecking,  etc. 

DECLAMATIONS. 

Declamations  of  an  entirely  fresh  character  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  Rev.  Elijah  Kellog,  author  of  “  Spartacus,” 
and  “  Icilius.” 


fry-  TERMS  : _ $2.00,  in  advance ;  3  copies,  $5.00 ;  5  copies,  $8.00 ;  10  copies,  $15.00,  ancl  $1.50  for  eacli  additional  copy. 

N.  B.— A  copy  of  “  O  LTR  YOUNG  FOLKS  "  for  1SG9  will  he  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  will  act  as  agent  and  raise  a  club  for  the  Magazine. 

Specimen  Copy,  Premium  List,  Circulars,  etc.,  sent  upon  application.  SW  The  “Atlantic”  and  “  Our  Young  Folks  ”  sent  to  one  address  for  $5.00  per  annum. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  GO.,  Publishers,  (Successors  to  Ticknor  &  Fields,)  124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[February. 


Nos.  41  Park  Row  &151  Nassau.  Sts.,  New  Yorlt, 
( Formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass.) 

Importers,  Growers  a»(!  Dealers  in 
Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Horticultural  Implements  and  Garden 
Requisites, 

Would  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  to  their  large  and 
■well-selected  assortment  of  the  above,  comprising  the  new¬ 
est  and  most  approved  varieties,  both  of  European  and  home 
production,  the  quality  and  utility  of  which  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  For  a  list  of  these  see  their 

iEW  ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CAIMBOUE, 

AND 

GUIIMB  TO  THE  FLOWEI1  AND  5&ITCH® 
EN  GARDEN. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Edition ,  enlarged  and  improved, 
contains  133  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  beautifully 
Illustrated  with  100  Engravings,  and  a  descriptive  list  of 
2,500  varieties  of  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with 
explicit  directions  for  their  culture:  also,  a  list  of  135  va¬ 
rieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  embracing  many  new 
sorts  now  offered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country— with  many 
other  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  consisting  of  Amaryllis , 
Tuberoses,  Tigridias ,  Lilies,  etc.;  with  much  other  useful 
information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  25 
Cents.  Our  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

H1I§§5  ©aas€lesiea'§?  Alaststma© 
for  1S@© 

Contains  CS  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  embracing  a 
Monthly  Calendar  of  operations,  and  a  priced  list  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  Garden.  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  with 
brief  directions  for  their  cultivation.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three  cent  stamp. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOS'.  Box  5,712  P.  0., 

41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Tomatoes*  Tomato©®© 

KING  OF  TICE  TOMATOES.— A  new  and  superior 
variety  of  this  valuable  esculent,  combining  more  good 
qualities  than  any  other  variety  in  cultivation.  Plant,  strong 
and  vigorous;  frnit,  above  medium  size, grows  in  clusters; 
form  round,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  ends,  seldom  creased 
or  wrinkled;  color,  a  deep,  rich  red.  very  showv  and  attract¬ 
ive  in  appearance;  flesh, very  solid,  with  but  few  seeds,  of 
fine  flavor;  very  productive,  ripens  with  the  Tildeu.  Its 
great  beauty  and  remarkable  keeping  properties  make  it  a 
most  desirable  market  variety,  while  its  solidity  and  agreea¬ 
ble  flavor  make  it  equally  desirable  for  canning.  Price  25 
cts  per  packet;  5  packets  for  $1. 

GENERAL  GRANT,— Size,  above  the  medium,  three 
to  lour  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  clusters;  form,  round, 
slightly  flattened,  very  regular,  symmetrical,  and  rarely 
ribbed  or  wrinkled ;  color,  brilliant,  glossy  crimson;  flesh,  un¬ 
usually  firm,  solid,  and  free  from  water  ;  weighing  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  more  per  bushel  than  ally  other  variety; 
skin,  remarkably  line,  smooth  and  shining,  coloring  well  up 
to  the  stem  ;  very  productive,  and  of  the  finest  flavor,  bears 
carriage  well,  and  keeps  in  good  condition  a  long  time  after 
being  gathered.  25  cts.  per  packet ;  3  packets  for  $l. 

CRIMSON  CLUSTER  TOMATO.— This  variety 
grows  in  clusters  of  from  15  to  SO,  each  cluster  weighing  from 
4  to  G  pounds.  Fruit,  otlirst  quality  and  very  early,  perfect¬ 
ly  smooth,  of  average  size,  and  of  a  scarlet  crimson  color, 
delicately  tinted  with  specks  of  pure  golden  yellow.  It  rip¬ 
ens  it  whole  cluster  at  once.  25  cts.  per  packet;  5  packets 
for  $1. 

BOSTON  MARKET— An  improved  variety  of  the 
“ Large  Smooth  lied;”  very  productive,  showy,  and  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  It  is  extensively  grown  by  the  market  gar¬ 
deners  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  esteem  it  above  all 
others  as  a  market  variety.  Our  Seed  was  selected  from  the 
stock  of  one  of  the  most  successful  growers  in  New  England, 
Per  packet  15  cts ;  per  ounce  75  cts.' 

ORANGEPIELB  PROI.IFIC.-An  English  variety 
of  great  merit.  The  experience  of  the  past  season  fully  con¬ 
firms  what  wc  stated  ol  this  variety  when  we  first  offered  it 
last  spring,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation.  In  our  trial-grounds  it  proved  a  week  earlier  than 
any  other  variety  on  otir  Catalogue.  The  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact  growth  of  t!i c  plant  makes  it  particularly  desirable  lor 
forcing.  Per  packet  25  els.;  five  packets  for  $1, 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  varieties  $1.00.  Also  the 
following  well-known  varieties  at  10  els.  per  packet:  Keyes' 
Early,  Cellar  Hill,  Tilden,  Maupay's,  Sim's  Early  Cluster, 
Extra  Early  York,  Cooks'  Favorite,  Mammoth  Chihuahua, 
Large  Red  Smooth,  Fejee,  Perfected,  Pear,  Cherry,  Straw¬ 
berry,  etc.,  etc, 

NEW  CE0F  ONION  SEED, 

Red  Wethersfield,  Yellow  Danvers  and 
White  Portugal,  grown  for  us  in  Connecticut  the  past 
season.  One  ounce  50  cts.;  4  ounces  $1.75  ;  1  pound  $G,00, 
mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Address  l>.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  P.  <).  Box  5.712, 
No3.  41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


New  and  Glioioe  Potatoes* 

CLSIAI. 

The  Climax  is  a  seedling;  of  the  Early  Goodrich,  and 
is  thus  described  by  the  raiser : 

60  It  has  a  stout,  erect  stalk,  large  leaves ;  tuber,  about  me¬ 
dium  size,  smooth,  cylindrical  form,  swelled  out  at  center  ; 
eyes,  shallow,  but  strongly  defined ;  skin,  considerably 
netted  or  russet,  tough,  white  ;  flesh,  entirely  white,  solid, 
heavy,  brittle,  and  never  hollow  ;  boils  through  quickly, 
with  no  hard  core  at  center,  is  mealy,  of  floury  whiteness, 
and  of  superior  table  quality.  It  is  equally  productive  with 
the  Early  Hose,  but  a  few  days  later,  earlier  than  the  Early 
Goodrich,  while  its  keeping  qualities  are  as  good  as  the 
Peacliblows.”  Price  $3.00  per  pound,  by  mail,  post-paid. 


BIIE§E!S’§  PIMSMFfC  (©a-  Wo.  2). 

This  remarkable  variety  originated  with  Albert  Breeze, 
Esq.,  of  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  wlio  was  also  the- originator 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Early  Rose,  both  varieties  being 
produced  from  the  same  Seed-ball  of  the  Garnet  Chili. 

The  vines  of  lire  see's  Prolife  are  of  medium  height,  quite 
bushy,  somewhat  spreading,  large  leaves,  have  produced  no 
seed-balls.  Tubers,  large,  regular  in  shape,  and  very  smooth, 
slightly  oblong,  somewhat  flattened.  Skin,  dull  white,  in¬ 
clined  to  be  russetted  ;  eyes,  but  little  depressed  and  slightly 
pinkish  ;  flesh,  white;  cooks  quickly,  is  very  mealy,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  yield  very  large,  often  exceeding  One  Hun¬ 
dred  fold,  matures  about  three  weeks  later  than  the  Early 
Rose,  and  will  prove  a  most  valuable  variety  for  held  culture. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  this  variety  at  the  animal 
exhibition  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  last  September.  Price 
$2.00  per  pound  by  mall,  post-paid. 


1AKH  H.©SS. 

Among  the  many  thousands  of  our  patrons  to  whom  we 
furnished  this  valuable  Potato  last  spring,  we  have  yet  to 
hear  from  the  first  one  who  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  his 
purchase.  The  only  regret  expressed  is  that  they  had  not 
procured  more.  We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  testimonials,  not  only  of  its  earliness  and  good  quality, 
but  of  its  astonishing  productiveness,  some  of  which  seem 
almost  fabulous.  Several  report  of  having  grown  a  barrel 
from  a  single  pound-,  a  yield  of  one  hundred  fold  is  an 
every-day  occurrence.  The  following  well-known  gentle¬ 
men  have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval,  and  endorse 
it  as  the  best,  most  productive,  and  earliest,  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation;  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Chas.  Downing,  Esq.,  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Fearing  Burr,  Esq.,  Dr.  ,1.  G.  Hol¬ 
land.  (Timothy  Titeomb),  and  many  other  prominent  agri¬ 
culturists,  horticulturists,  and  market  gardeners.  We  shall 
continue  to  execute  cash  orders  through  the  month  of 
February  at  the  following  prices: 

One  pound.  §  1 .00  ;  Three  pounds,  $2.00,  by  mail,  post-paid. 
One  peck,  (15  lbs.),  $5.00;  M  bush..  $8.00 :  1  lnish..  (CO  lbs.), 
$15.00  ;  1  bbl„  (1G5  lbs.)  $10.00.  Prices  to  the  trade,  in  larger 
quantities,  will  be  given  upon  application.  The  freight  on 
all  packages  by  express,  boat,  or  railroad,  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser.  No  charge  for  packages  or  cartage. 

Upon  receipt  of  $5.00  we  will  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  United  States  or  British  Provinces,  One  Pound 
each  of  the  Climax,  ISresee’s  Prolific,  and  the  Early 
Rose.  Orders  will  be  booked  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received,  and  the  potatoes  forwarded  on  and  after  April 
first,  when  they  will  be  free  from  danger  of  frost.  They  can 
be  forwarded  earlier  if  desired,  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser. 
No  orders  will  be  accepted  unless  accompanied  with  the  cash. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  large  stock  of  Early 
Sebec,  Early  Goodrich,  Vandervekk’s  Seedling,  Jack- 
son  White,  IIarisox,  &c.,  &e.,  which  we  oiler  at  the  lowest 
market  prices. 

Our  descriptive  priced  list  of  potatoes  mailed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Paris  Row  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  Yorlt. 

(P.  O.  Box  5,7114.)  Formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

GREGORYS  ANNUAL  LIST 

OF 

Choice  Garden  Seeds, 

Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  tlie  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Cabbage,  Cannon  Ball  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn, 
Brown’s  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce, 
and  other  new  and  valuable  vegetables,  with  the  return  of 
another  season,  I  am  again  prepared  to  supply  the  public 
with  seed  of  the  purest  quality  of  any  of  the  above,  and  also 
many  other  new  and  rare  kinds.  Mv  Annual  Seed  Cat¬ 
alogue,  containing  a  list  not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also 
of  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  garden,  (over  one  hundred 
of  which  are  of  my  own  growing),  will  be  forwarded  gratis 
to  all  who  write  for  it. 

A  package  of  any  of  the  varieties  in  the  following  list  (of 
which  a  full  description  will  be  found  in  my  Catalogue,) 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  for  25  Cents,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  reach  each  purchaser. 

Alger  Tomato,  Gen.  Grant  Tomato,  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Cabbage,  Cannon  Ball  Cabbage,  Fottler’s  Improved  Bruns¬ 
wick  Cabbage, Carter’s  Dwarf  Mammoth  Cauliflower, Carter’s 
Champion  Broccoli,  Ornamental  Kale,  Mammoth  French 
Squash,  Norbiton  Giant  Cucumber,  Sugar  Trough  Gourds, 
Vegetable  Caterpillars,  etc. 

Also,  the  following  kinds  at  15  Cents  per  package: 
White  Japan  Cucumber,  Cocoanut  Squash.  Alton  Nutmeg 
Melon,  New  White  Tomato,  Boston  Market  Tomato,  Orange- 
field  Tomato,  Mammoth  Tomato,  Cedar  Mill  Tomato,  Mau- 
pay’s  Tomato,  Early  York  Tomato,  Alsike  Clover,  Berberry 
Seed, New  York  Farmers’  Club  Sweet,  Corn, Giant  Wax  Bean, 
Early  Fejee  Bean,  Concord  Bean,  Herring's  New  Turnip 
Beet,  White  Japan  Muskmelon.Phiimey’s  New  Watermelon, 
Boston  Market  Celery,  Heed’s  Matchless  Celery,  Ornamental 
Gourds,  Mammoth  Millet,  Main  moth  Russian  Sunflower, 
Striped-leaved  Japanese  Maize.  Improved  American  Savoy 
Cabbage,  Early  Uliu  Savoy  Cabbage,  Jersey  Cow  Kale, 
Bates’  Extra  Early  Sweet  Corn.  Mammoth  Flint  Corn, 
Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Dwarf  Broom-corn.  Hubbard  Squash, 
American  Turban  Squash,  and  Improved  Long  Green 
Cucumber. 

All  seed  ordered  warranted  to  reach  my  customers.  For 
full  details,  describing  each  of  the  above  and  many  other 
new  varieties,  see  my  Catalogue,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
forward  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Ma.rl>lel&ca<l,  Mass® 

VALUABLE  CATAILOGUE*— Sec  last  page  of  cover. 


CUCUMBER,  GEN.  GRANT. 


J  : 


H 


A  superior  variety,  either 
for  forcing  or  for  culture  ill 
the  open  ground.  It  is  perfect 
in  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
tlie  past  season  averaging 
thirty  inches  in  length  Alter 
a  five  years’  trial,  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  En¬ 
forcing. 

Packets,  containing  10 seeds, 
25  cents.  Five  Packets  for 
$1.00. 


€©!iOT€F% 

COLOSSAL 

ASPARAGUS. 

A  European  variety,  intro¬ 
duced  several  years  since, 
which,  by  a  careful  selection 
of  seeds  from  tlie  most  vigor¬ 
ous  shoots,  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  improved,  both  in  size 
and  quality,  in  point  of  which 
it  surpasses  all  other  varieties 
in  cultivation.  Specimens 
were  exhibited  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  by  Mr.  Conover,  which 
were  grown  along  side  tlie  best 
“Oyster  Bay”  varieties,  and 
received  the  same  care  and 
treatment,  which  attained  four 
times  tlie  size  of  that  popular 
variety.  Though  but  two 
years  from  the  seed,  many  of 
the  plants  produced  from 
twenty  to  thirty  sprouts,  aver¬ 
aging  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  circumference,  and  were 
ready  for  cutting  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  va¬ 
rieties.  Packets,  containing 
X  ounce,50  cents.  B.  K.  BLISS 
&  SON,  41  Park  Row,  and  151 
Nassau  St.,  New  York,  (P.  O. 
Box,  5, 712), formerly  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FLOWER  MB  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Owing  to  the  large  and  increasing  trade,  the  subscriber 
has  made  a  business  connection  with  E.  S.  Bachelder  and 
R.  M.  Bagg,  the  firm  name  being  changed  to  Ferre.  Bachel¬ 
der  &  Co.  HENRY  FERRE. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Vegetable  and  Flower  Gar¬ 
den  Manual,  containing  a  list,  of  all  the  valuable  varieties  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  of  American  growth,  together 


Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits ,  etc.,  with  many 
other  valuable  hints  for  cultivators,  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  applicant*  upon  receipt  of  10  cents,  which 
is  not  one-half  the  cost.  Address 

FERRE,  BACHELDER  &  CO., 

231  Main  St., 

_ _ Springfleld,  Mass. 

CATALOGUES  F^R  E  E  ! 

M.  O’KEEFE,  S05T  &  GO’S 
Catalogue  of  Seeds, 

And  Guide  to  the  Flowerjand  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den  for  18(59. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CABBAGES. 

Improved  Brunswick,  or  Fottler,  pure  stock,  25  cts.  per 
pkt.,  $1  per  oz.  Early  Soweinfurt  Drumhead,  the  best  cab¬ 
bage  for  table  use,  ever  introduced,  very  large,  tender,  and 
equal  to  a  cauliflower,  10  cts.  perpkt.;50  etc.  per  oz.  Marble- 
Imad  Mammoth,  true,  23  els.  per  pkt.;  also  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield,  Early  Winningstadt,  Early  Incomparable,  Little 
Pixie,  earliest  of  all,  each  10  cts.  per  pkt.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price,  and  insured  to  reach  the  purchaser. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

WHITE  CHILI  POTATO,  ' 

The  best  for  main  crop  at  the  South,  is  large,  nearly  round, 
white  flesh  and  skin,  cooks  very  mealy.  It  yields  enormous¬ 
ly  and  grows  most  admirably;  the  top  stands  perfectly  erect 
all  summer  and  is  very  bushy.  Price  $2  per  peck;  $5  per 
bushel;  $12  per  barrel.  Address 

L.  D.  SCOTT  &  Co.,  Huron,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 

(ffcUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  AND 

Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  Directory,  of  150  pages,  is 
now  ready.  Mailed  for  10  cents— one  quarter  its  cost.  Ad¬ 
dress  CUXiTXS  &  COBB, 

318  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  and  Tree  Seeds, 

Wholesale  or  retail  list  to  any  address.  Seeds  on  commie 
sion.  Agents  wanted.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurs 
erics  and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth;  Ma“s  °  y  flurs 
Established  1812. 


1869.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


©7 


Fsmr  Acres  of  Early  Res© ! 

I  raised  last  season  between  four  and  five  acres  of  this 
new  potato,  obtaining  my  seed  directly  from  the  original 
growers  in  Vermont.  I  found  that  it  grew  to  a  large  size, 
'was  remarkably  productive,  and  of  excellent  quality.  1  am 
now  selling  them  at  the  following  rates;  1  by  mail,  $1 ; 
3  tbs,  $2.00 ;  1  peck,  by  Express,  $5;  half  bushel,  $b;  1  bushel, 
$15;  lbbl,  $40;  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  365  lbs.  to  the  bbl. 
Special  quotations  given  for  larger  quantities,  when  desired. 
With  each  peck  of  tlie  Early  Itose  at  retail  rates,  I  will  put 
in  gratis  one  of  tlie  “  T Villard"  potatoes,  a  new  seedling,  of 
which  I  purchased  tlie  entire  stoclc  of  Ml*.  Gleason,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  probably  tlie  most  experienced  raiser  ot  new 
seedling  potatoes  i'll  New  England,  and  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  tlie  late  Mr.  Goodrich  in  his  experiments 
with  new  seedling  potatoes.  I  also  offer  the  following  po¬ 
tatoes  at  prices  annexed. 

Excelsior,  per  It,  hy  mail,  $1.00. 

Philbrick’s  Early  White,  i  Bis,  by  mail,  $0.00 


Western  Chief, 

Early  Sebec,  “  ‘ 

“  Goodrich,  “  ‘ 

Harison, 

Gleason, 

Colebrook  Seedling,  “  ‘ 

Shaker’s  Fancy,  “ 

Orono,  “ 

Boxes  and  barrels  for  pad 


2.00 

per  hush,  per  bbl. 


$2.25 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

2,00 

2.00 

2.00 


$5.50 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


. . . . , _ .ing,  gratis.  For  fuller  descrip¬ 
tion,  see  my  illustrated  potato  Circular,  sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


EIGHTY  FOUND  CABBAGE. 

Ths  Prize  Ox  Cabbage,  a  variety  of  the  Drumhead  species, 
very  large,  flat,  and  solid.  Specimens  of  this  variety  have 
been  on  exhibition,  weighing  Eighty  Pounds.  Per  packet, 
mailed,  25  cents.  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

348  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HOVEY  &  CO.’S  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

FLBWER  aid  VEGETABLE  GARDEN, 

a  nil  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  for  1869. 

Is  now  ready.  The  36th  Edition  is  enlarged  and  improved, 
containing  150  pages,  illustrated  with  more  than  100 
beautiful  Eng  ravings,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  2,500  va¬ 
rieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  including  all  tlie 
Novelties  for  1869;  a  complete  list  of  all  the  best  French 
Gladiolus,  with  full  and  plain  directions  for  the  culture 
of  flowers  and  plants,  the  arrangement  of  tlie  garden,  etc., 
and 

A  BEAUTIFUL.  COLORED  PLATE 
of  the  Clianthus  Dampieri,  a  new  and  superb  annual. 

Our  Guide  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  ever 
published,  and  will  supply  the  amateur  with  the  most  reli¬ 
able  information  on  the  Culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 
A  copy  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  tlie  receipt  of  25  cents. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  our  regular  customers. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Seeds, 

53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCOTT’S  POTATO  FARM. 

Located  at  Huron,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio,  where  all  kinds  of  pota¬ 
toes  (new  or  old ,  Foreign  or  American)  are  tested.  Early 
Goodrich,  $3  per  barrel.  All  other  kinds  very  low.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  for  our  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogues  which 
will  be  sent  for  a  two  cent  stamp .  L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO., 

Huron ,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 

IMPROVED  BRUNSWICK. 
cabbage:  seed. 

The  best  and  earliest  Drumhead.— Sent  by  mail 
In  25  or  50  cent  packages,  or  at  $1.00  per  ounce,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Ours  is  the  Original  Stock,  and  we  warrant  it  tlie 
purest  in  tlie  country.  Also  Boston  Market  Tomato 
Seed,  early,  smooth  and  solid,  10  cents  per  package.  Send 
for  our  Catalogue.  Correspondence  in  English  or  German. 

A.  SCHLEGKI,  &  CO., 

Seed  Warehouse,  10  Soutli  Market-st., 
Boston,  Mass. 

83?”  Write  your  address  plain.  


Flower  Seeds.  Flower  Seeds. 

BY  MAIL  POST-PAID  OB  OTHERWISE. 

The  subscriber  has  for  many  years  past  spared  no  pains  or 
expense  in  procuring  botli  in  Europe  and  ibis  coutry  every 
variety  of  Annual  Flower  Seed  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
after  cultivating  over  one  thousand  varieties,  lias  selected 
one  hundred  kinds  with  a  view  of  including  all  tiie  most 
desirable  for  hardy  garden  cultivation,  a  list  of  which  will  be 
sSnt  to  any  one.  And  for  $1  THir.Ty-TiiF.EE  kinds  of  any 
on  the  list  will  be.  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

G.  It.  GAltKETSON,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Ellery  Farmer 

1r  invited  to  send  for  our  large  Illustrated  Circular,  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  history  of  tlie  wonderful  Is  or  way  Oats,  directions 
for  cultivating  them.  Price  List,  how  to  order,  and  where  the 
genuine  seed  may  be  procured,  &c.  Also  many  interesting 
facts,  related  by  farmers  themselves.  Sent  Free.  Address 
JONES  &  CLARK, 

P.  O.  Box,  5,6S9.  20  Liberty  St.,  Kew  York. 


^EED  POTATOES,  RASPBERRIES,  STAWBER- 
k-uRIES,  Grape  Vines,  &c.  Harison,  Early  Goodrich,  Glea¬ 
son,  Early  Hose,  and  other  leading  sorts,  at  lowest  market 
rates. 

GREAT  INDUCEMENT. 

My  New  Seedling  Strawberry,  the  Michigan,  the  best  out, 
and  the  Early  Rose  Potato  to  the  amount  of  $2.00  as  a  gratu¬ 
ity.  Send  stamp  for  Price  List.  Address 

B.  HATHAWAY,  Little  Prairie  Konde,  Mich. 


Smith’s  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds. 

My  annual  Catalogue  of  Flower  Sev.ds,  Enlarged  and 
Revised  foe  1869,  with  a  list  of  French  Hybrid  Gladio¬ 
lus  and  Lilies,  is  now  published,  and  will  bo  sent  to  any 
address.  J.  T.  SMITH, 

Brentwood,  N.  H. 


SWEDISH  ©AT§. 


VICK'S 

FLOflAL  GUIDE  FOR  1889. 


Tlie  first  edition  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  of  Vick's 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Guide  tn  the 
Flower  Garden  is  now  published.  It  makes  a  work  of  100 
pages,  beautifully  illustrated  with  about  150  Fine  Wood 
Kngeavikgs  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  an 
ELEGANT  COLORED  PLATE, 

A  BOUQUET  OF  FLOWERS. 

It  is  tlie  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive 
Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  aud  thorough  direc¬ 
tions  for  tlie 

Culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  to- whom  it  is  sent  free  without  application,  but  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail,  for  Ten  Cents, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 


CONOfEB’S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS. 

KEALW  A  THING. 

The  best  and  most  valuable  novelty  in  vegetables  intro¬ 
duced  in  many  years. 

jPrice  toy  mail  50c.  per  paper  of  oue-lialf 
oz.,  containing  nearly  800  seeds. 

For  description  see  our  new  Vegetable  Catalogue. 

3.  M.  THOBUSiTIS-N  &  CO., 

15  Jo3m»st.,  Sew  York. 


CONOVEll’S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS, 

CROSBY  SWEET  COM, 

SIBELL’S  SOLID  MAMMOTH  TOMATO,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,  are  described  in  our  New  Descriptive  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1869,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants. 
Address  IL.  II.  ALLEY  &  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York  City. 


FSsisats  asid  Potatoes. 

50,000  Wilson  Early,  and  50,000  Kittatinny  Blackberry 
plants.  30,000  Philadelphia,  and  100,000  other  Raspberry 
plants,  and  over  1,000,000  Strawberry  plants, which  will  be  sold 
as  low  as  can  be  afforded  for  No.  1  genuine  stock,  well  pack¬ 
ed  :  no  charge  for  packing.  The  above  stock  must  be  sold,  as 
I  have  not  the  ground  to  further  plant.  1,000  barrels  of  Early 
Goodrich  and  2,000  barrels  of  Harison  Potatoes  at  $4  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Early  Rose  and  other  potatoes  at  market  rates.  Also 
No.  1  Peach  Trees  at  $8  per  100,  or  $60  per  1,000,  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  charge  for  packing.  Send  for  Price  list. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


g©2£<G©  CAKE  SEE®. 

REGULAR  SORGO.  LIBERIAN  OOMSEEOYA. 
JiEEOZOM. 

"'ScIT'.E&ir’Tr.eim.-feocS.  Pure. 

BLYMYEIl,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  VICTOR  CANE  MILL  and  COOK’S  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


$100.  Excelsior  Potato.  $100. 

I  have  arranged  with  Mr.  F.  IV.  Holbrook,  of  Hillsborough 
Co.,  N.  II.,  to  act  as  his  Agent  for  this  new  seedling  potato, 
which  lie  describes  as  “Tlie  most  excellent  of  tlie  excel¬ 
lent,  tlie  best  table  potato  known,  tlie  most  admired  of  any 
for  its  superior  cooking  qualities,  which  it  retains  later  ill 
the  season  than  any  other  variety.  A  good  yield'er,  surpass¬ 
ing  many  other  new  varieties.  In  short,  no  other  potato  ex¬ 
cels  it,  or  ever  has,  in  all  that  is  warranted,  for  table  use.” 
This  is  pretty  strong  eulogy,  but  it  comes  so  well  backed  lip 
by  such  a  number  of  good  recommendations  from  well- 
knoxvn  citizens  that  have  grown  and  used  it,  and  tlie  pota¬ 
toes  I  have  examined  are  such  white,  handsome,  well-shaped 
ones,  and  when  cooked  are  so  surpassingly  excellent,  so 
white,  so  dry,  and  so  well  flavored,  that  I  endorse  it  in  full, 
and  hereby  offer  $1.00  (here's  a  chance  for  Bresee's  No.  4!) 
to  am/  one  who  will  send  me  a  new  potato  originated  within 
the  last  ten  years,  that  will  surpass  the  Excelsior  in  quality, 
as  a  table  potato  for  fall,  spring,  and  summer  use.  The 
stock  of  the  Excelsior  being  small,  it  will  be  sold  ill  one, 
two.  and  four  pound  lots,  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  pound.  In 
my  Potato  Circular  will  be  found  a  complete  history,  de¬ 
scription,  and  many  strong  recommendations  of  this  new 
potato. 

Circular  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


CATALOGUES  SEMT  FUSEE. 

BI.  O’KEEFE,  Sc  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  anil  Re¬ 
tail  Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  Block.  Rochester,  W.  Y. 


Novelties  in  Seeds  for  1869. 

Our  list  of  novelties  for  1869  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.  HOVEY  &  CO., 

53  North  Market  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


Seed  P©fato©sf#i*  Sale* 

Early  Rose,  Sebec,  and  Goodrich  Seedlings. 
By  Pound,  Bushel,  or  Barrel.  Circular  sent  free.  Address 
RICHARD  YOUNG,  Morton  P.  0„  Springfield,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


Wew  Tomatoes* 

GENERAL,  GRANT. — A  new  and  fine  variety  intro¬ 
duced  this  year.  It  is  of  medium  size,  growing  in  clusters. 
Form,  round, regular ;  ,color,  glossy  crimson;  flesh,  solid; 
prolific,  early,  and  bears  carriage  well.  Highly  recommend¬ 
ed  by  C.  N.  Bracket,  who  raised  the  stock  of  seed.  Per  pack¬ 
et,  25  cts. 

KEYES’  EARLY  PROLIFIC.— The  earliest  to¬ 
mato  yet  produced,  well  known  for  its  great  productiveness, 
handsome  form,  aud  remarkable  quality  of  ripening  up 
rapidly  for  market.  Per  packet,  10  cts. 

Also,  new  Crimson  Cluster,  and  King  of  Tomatoes,  25  cts. 
each.  Cedar  Hill,  Tilden,  Cooks’  Favorite,  Early  York, 
French  Tree,  Largo  Smooth  Rod,  etc.,  at  10  cts.  each. 

HOVEY  &  GO¬ 
SS  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick. 

There  is  no  liard-heading  Drumhead  Cabbage  as  early  as 
Fottler’s.  none  more  reliable  for  heading,  or  that  heads  up 
witti  greater  uniformity.  In  size  it  is  the  very  largest,  tho 
Marblehead  Mammoth  only  excepted.  Seed  of  my  own 
raising  from  Mr.  Fottler’s  stock,  per  package,  25  cts. ;  per 
oz„  $1.00.  Ml,  garden  seed  Catalogue,  containing  besiaes 
standard  varieties,  many  new  and  rare  kinds,  sent  gratis  to 
all.  All  seed  insured  to  reach  the  purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GKEGOUY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


EA1W  HOSE  1®©TAT®, 

Genuine  and  superior  stock  grown  in  Vermont.  The  testi¬ 
mony  is  unanimous  in  favor,  of  this  variety,  as  the  earliest, 
best  flavored,  and  most  productive  potato  in  cultivation. 

Orders  will  now  be  received  at  tlie  following  rates,  and 
potatoes  will  be  shipped  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
75  cts.  per  lb.,  $5  per  peck,  $15 per  bushel,  $40  per  barrel. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Harison’s.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SEE©  F©TAT®ES. 

Our  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 

100  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES 
is  now  ready  aud  will  he  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
BEISIG  &  HEXAMEK, 
New-Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pear  Seeds  and  all  Fruit  and  Tree, 

FLOWER  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

by  the  paper,  os.,  lb.,  or  cwt.  Seeds 
on  Commission,  Trade  List  and 
General  Catalogue  to  any  address 
gratis,  ready.  B.  M.  WATSON, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogs©. 

On  my  three  seed  Farms  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  where  I 
have  over  fitly  acres  ill  seed,  I  have  raised  this  season  nine 
varieties  of  Cabbage  seed;  six  of  Beet  seed:  four  of  Carrot ; 
ten  of  Turnip ;  twenty  of  Tomatoes  ;  seven  of  Corn ;  five  of 
Onions;  eleven  of  Beans ;  sixof  Mangel  Wiirzel,  and  seven, 
of  Squashes,— besides  seed  of  numerous  other  vegetables, — 
all  of  which  were  grown  perfectly  isolated.  I  otter  ilie 
opportunity  to  Market  Gardeners  and  others  who  desire  to 
procure  as  large  a  proportion  of  these  seed  us  possible  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  grower.  Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


General  ©rant  Tomato. 

We  offer  this  Tomato,  which  we  know  to  be  true.  Price 
25  cents  per  packet:  live  packets  for  one  dollar,  by  mail. 
CURTIS  &  COBB,  348  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EABLY  ROSE  POTATOES. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  supply  of  this  new  and  fine  early  pota¬ 
to,  now  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  commendation, 
1  lb.  for  $1,  or  3  lbs.  for  sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  1  bushel 
$15, 1  barrel  $40.  Also,  Early  Sebec,  Early  Goodrich,  Jack- 
sou  White,  and  Harison,  by  the  bushel  or  barrel. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MEW  AMU1  EIRE  PLANTS. 

John  Saul  offers  a  large  collection  of  Bedding  and  other 
plants,  many  of  great  beautv.  Catalogues  mailed  on  appli¬ 
cation.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammotli  Cabbage, and  many  other  new  tilings, 
1  still  continue  to  make  tlie  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
kinds.  Catalogues  gratis  to  all.  ■  , 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Apple  SeeiS. 


I®EM  S.  COULIMS,  of  Moorestcnvn,  N.J., 

raises  no  trees  or  flowers  for  sale,  makes  a  business  of 
raising  Small  Fruits  for  market,  and  plants  forsale,  and  rec¬ 
ommends  no  variety  to  others  that  lie  does  not  plant  by  tlie 
acre.  All  plants  sent  away  are  warranted  genuine.  Cata¬ 
logue  sent  to  any  address. 


These  oats  were  grown  from  seed  procured  of  the  Patent 
Office  in  1866  and  have  proved  themselves  very  prolific.  The 

train  is  white  and  plump.  Price  $2.50  per  bushel.  For  sale 
y  MC’BRIDE  &  NICHOLS,  Bridgeton. 

Cumberland  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


ACRES. — 13  pkts.  seeds  for  50c.  ;  20  for 
@  75c. ;  30  for  $1.00,  post-paid  tn  any  address.  Money 

at  our  risk.  Address  HARRISON  LO  WATER,  Sec’y  Seed 
Association,  Goodhue,  Minnesota. 


b  ASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  Grape  Vines 

I^and  Evergreens  ill  quantity.  Send  for  catalogue  of  re- 


3ed  prices  for  spring 


Mo 


>N  MOON, 
BucIiS  Co.,  Pa. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFOKE  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

IN  EMSilSH  ESMTI<0>N.' 

Ordinary  Pages,  $1.50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $3. 
Open  Pages  (open  -without  cutting),  ® 'A  per  line . 

Page  next  to  Leading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2rZ  and  Zd 
Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.— Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

EN  GEEIMAN  EDITION. 

(The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

FOR 

Market  or  Private  Gardens, 

Of  such  kinds  and  qualities  as  -we  use  in  our  Market  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Bergen  City,  New  Jersey. 


MW  CRIMSON  CLUSTER  TOMATO. 


The  cut  represents  one  fruit  of  the  cluster,  which  ranges 


from  15  to  SO  on  each  ;  this  we  deem  a  most  interestin 

g  and 

valuable  new  variety.  For  description  see  catalogue, 
per  packet  25  cts.,  $2.50  per  doz.,  $15.00  per  100. 

Price 

per  ounce,  per  lb. 

Asparagus,  Giant . . . f 

J  10  cts. 

$  75 

Beets,  Early  Bassano,  Short  Top  Round 

20 

“ 

2.00 

Pine  Apple,  Long  Dark  Blood. ... 

20 

“ 

2.00 

Cabbage,  Early  true  Jersey  Wakefield. 

Early  Oxheart,  Winnigstadt, 

1.50 

10.00 

Dutch,  Large  York . 

30 

8.00 

“  (Late)  Flat  Dutch,  Bergen, 

40 

4.00 

Drumhead,  Stone  Mason... 

40 

44 

4.00 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange . 

15 

“ 

1.50 

C$8,fili£t<Qwer,  Early  Paris,  Nonpareil.. 
Cel©  ry,  New  Dwarf  White,  Henderson’s 

3.00 

40.00 

Dwarf . . . 

1.00 

“ 

12.00 

“  171)116  Solid,  Red  Solid . 

CiacMmTber,  White  Spine,  Cluster,  Long 

40 

“ 

4.00 

Green,  Early  Frame. _ 

15 

“ 

1.25 

E$g  Plant,  N.Y.ImprovedLargeParple 
Lettuce,  Simpson,  Butter,  White  Sum- 

75 

8.00 

mer,  India  . 

40 

44 

4.00 

Melon,  Citron,  Nutmeg,  Skillman . 

20 

44 

1.50 

“  (Water)  Ice  Cream,  L.  Island . 

15 

41 

1.23 

Okra,  Tall  and  Dwarf . 

Onion,  Large  Red,  Yellow  Dutch,  Dan- 

10 

“ 

1.00 

vers,  White  Portugal . 

50 

6.00 

Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled . 

15 

44 

1.50 

Pumpkin,  Cheese, Connecticut  Field... 

'  10 

44 

75 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Long  Scarlet.. . 

10 

“ 

1.00 

Salsify,  White  Oyster  Plant . 

25 

44 

3.00 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly . 

10 

44 

75 

Squash,  Early  Bush,  Crookncck . 

10 

“ 

1.23 

4fc  (Late)BostonMarrow, Hubbard. 

25 

“ 

2.50 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Red,  Fejee  . 

40 

44 

4.00 

“  New  York  Market . 

Turnip,  Red  Top.  White  Dutch,  Y'ellow 

50 

C.00 

Aberdeen,  Y’ellow  Globe... 

10 

44 

.75 

Herbs,  Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram . 

50 

44 

C.00 

“  Sage,  Summer  Savory . 

50 

44 

5.00 

Beans,  (Bush),  Valentine,  Refugee,  Mo- 

per  qt.  per  bush. 

hawk,  China . . . : 

“  (Pole),  London  Horticultural, 

$  40  cts. 

$  3.00 

50 

44 

12.00 

“  Large  White  Lima . 

75 

44 

1S.OO 

Corn,  Dwarf  Prolific,  Asylum, Evergreen 
Peas,  (Early),  Dan’l.  O'Rourke, Ex.Early] 

30 

44 

G.C0 

Kent, Early  Frame . . 

“  (Second  crop), Champion, Napoleon, 

33 

44 

7.00 

Blue  Imperial . 

40 

44 

9.00 

BLASTS  AND  ROOTS. 

per  qt.  per  bush. 

Onion  Sets,  Yellow  Danvers,  Yellow 


Dutch.... . $  50cts.  $10.00 

“  White.... .  75  “  12.00 

per  bush,  per  barrel. 


Early  Rose . . 

.......$15.00 

$10.00 

Early  Goodrich . 

........  2.C0 

5.50 

Gleason . . 

.......  2.00 

5.50 

Harison . 

.  2.00 

5.50 

Asparagus  Roots,  (2  years  old)  $10.00  per  1,000. 
Rhubarb,  Victoria  and  Linnaeus,  $3  per  doz. :  $15  per  100, 
Cabbage  Plants, (Cold  Frame),  Wakefield,  $10  per  1,000. 

“  “  Hot-bed,  $G  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  Hot-bed,  $2.00  per  ICO;  $15  per  1,000. 
Horseradish  Sets,  $1.00  per  100 ;  $7.50  per  1,000, 

For  other  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  together  with 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Implements,  etc., 
send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  winch  will  he 
mailed  with  that  of  New  and  Rare  Plants  upon  receipt 
of  25  cents. 

To  our  customers  of  last  season  they  will  he  mailed,  as 
usual,  without  charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

*  SEEDSMEN, 

A^'S>  MARKET  «AKl>EKnERS, 

@7  Nassau  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

SIDELL’S  SOLID  MAMMOTH. 

Largest,  Firmest,  asd  Best 

IEW  TOMATO. 

I  offer  seed  of  this  Tomato,  believing  it  to  be  superior  to 
any  other,  and  very  near  to  perfection  in  all  its  points,  it 
is  Bright  Red,  very  prolific,  Smooth,  Solid,  large,  and 
early  as  Smooth  Red. 

See  notice  by  Col.  Weld,  Associate  Kilitor  of  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  with  engraving,  in  American  Horticultural  Annual  for 
1809.  Brice  25  cents  per  packet ;  5  for  $1. 

J.  CLARENCE  SI  DELL, 

Englewood,  N.  J. 


PARK  HOTEL, 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  &  EUROPEAN  PLAN, 
Cor.  BEEKMAN  and  NASSAU  STS., 

Near  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  WIGHT,  Proprietor. 

N.  B. — Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  business 
tills  is  one.  of  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  for  Mer¬ 
chants,  Business  men  and  others  visiting  the  city 


THE  COMSTOCK  &  GLIDDEN  spader.  - 

Awarded  a  Silver  Medal  at  the  Baris  Exposition.  Great¬ 
ly  improved  and  reduced  to  nearly  half  its  original  weight 
and  price.  We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  spring  work. 
Farmers,  send  for  Circular.  EDWARD  P.  ALLIS  &  CO., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

®  Merchants,  No.  68  Beari-st.,  New  York.  “Quicksales 
and  prompt  returns.”  US”  Send  for  our  weekly  Brice  Cur- 
rent  and  Marking  Plate.  _gfll 


ALL  who  have  Children  to  Educate,  or  School 
Taxes  to  pay,  should  see  American  Educational 
Monthly  for  January.  48  pages  of  interesting  matter.  Brice, 
15  cts.  J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  Co.,  14  Bond-st.,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  LANDS  IN  INDIANA. 

The  Indiana  and  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.  offer  for 
sale  40,000  acres  unimproved  land,  in  the  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  counties  of  Indiana;  oil  and  near  Railroads ;  in  well- 
improved  neighborhoods ;  in  not  less  than  forty-acre  tracts; 
at  low  prices,  and  on  easy  terms.  Tracts,  part  prairie  and 
part  timber  can  he  selected.  Here  is  a  l-are  chance  to  get 
cheap  Land,  in  one  of  the  best  agricultural  States  in  the 
Union.  Address  JOHN  R.  ELDER,  Agent, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


My  Three  Warrants ! 

1st.— I  insure  all  the  seed  I  send  out  to  he  as  represented, 
2d.— I  insure  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  my  customers. 
3d.— I  insure  all  moneys  sent  to  my  address  (sums  of  $5  and 
upwards  taken  in  P.  O.  Orders,  or  Cashiers’  Checks),  will 
reach  me.  No  fair  man  can  ask  more  than  this.  Catalogues 
gratis  to  all .  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

Diplomas  for  Prizes. 

Plain  and  in  colors.  Samples  sent  on  application.  Ad¬ 
dress  THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  ENGRAVING,  MF’G 
&  LIT1I.  CO.  „  , 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRUIT  FARMS  FOR  SALE.— A  number  of  de- 

sirablc  farms,  planted  with  selected  fruits  for  market. 
Prices  from  $800  to  $10,000.  The  climate,  health,  and  loca¬ 
tion  unsurpassed.  Also  Farm  and  Fruit  lands  at  $30  per  acre. 
Terms  easy.  For  lull  information  address 

R.  J.  BYRNES,  Ilammonton,  New  Jersey. 

]ffil©©sasii&g:i©is.  Nursery. 

18th  Year  ;  400  Acres  ;  10  Green-houses. 

Fruit  and,  Ornamental  Trees ,  Nursery  Stocks,  Small  Ever¬ 
greens,  Forest  Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  Roses,  Grapes,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Green-house  and  Bedding:  Plants,  all  of  host  sorts  and 
shipping  sizes.  Send  10c.  for  three  spring  Catalogues. 
Bloomington  Nursery,  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 

McLean  Co.,  111. 

THE  BEST  BLACKBERRY.  -  See  last  page  of 
cover. 


WONDERFUL  RAPIDITY. 

Perfectly  ISegralstr  and 

EVEN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SEED. 
CAHOON’S  PATENT 


BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER, 

FOR  SOWING  Alii.  KINDS  OF  GRAIN 
AND  GRASS  SEED. 


This  machine  has  been  in  use  in  a  few  localities  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  has  prosed  itself  by  long  trial  to  he  an 
invaluable  implement.  The  proprietor  of  the  Patent,  hav¬ 
ing  been  largely  engaged  in  another  branch  of  business, 
neglected  to  bring  it  into  public  notice. 

Th e  subscribers  having  long  known  it  to  be  an  Efficient  and 
very  much  needed  machine  by  agriculturists  everywhere, 
have  recently  bought,  at  large  expense,  the  entire  right  of 
manufacture  and  sale  of  it,  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  trade. 

The  greatest  value  of  this  implement  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  distributes  the  grain  evenly  in  the  most  perfect  man¬ 
ner,  thus  Insuring  a  larger  crop  than  can  be  obtained  from 
any  other  mode  of  seeding. 

'Its  operation  is  so  simple  that  anybody  can  readily  use  it. 

The  Hand  Machine  sows  from  G  to  8  acres  of  wheat  per 
hour,  and  the  Bower  Machines  from  15  to  20.  It  sows 

WHEAT,  RYE,  BARLEY,  HEMP,  OATS, 
CLOVER,  and  HERDS  GRASS  or  TIMOTHY 
SEED  perfectly,  and  is  invaluable  for  sowing  Guano, 
Superphosphate,  or  any  dry  Fertilizer. 

We  want  every  farmer  in  this  country  to  bny  one  of  these 
machines.  Buy  them  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  if  you  can,  hut  if  you  cannot,  we  will  box  and 
forward  by  express  a  Hand  Machine  on  receipt  of  Ten  Dol¬ 
lars,  and  a  Power  Machine  on  receipt  of  Sixty  Dollars.  We 
make  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

We  could  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials,  hut  have  room 
only  for  the  following : 

Portland,  Maine,  October  29tli,  1SG8. 

Messes.  D.  H.  GOODELL  &  Co.,  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,  have 
this  day  purchased  of  me  the  Sole  Right  to  manufacture 
and  sell  “  CAHOON  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWERS,” in  the 
United  States.  They  will  soon  he  able  to  supply  the  largely 
increasing  demand,  and  ail  orders  should  be  addressed  as 
above. 

The  validity  of  this  patent  has  been  fully  established  after 
one  of  the  most  exhaustive  suits  known  to  Patent  Law,  and 
fully  believing  any  practical  Seed  Sower  operating  by  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  to  be  an  infringement,  I  caution  the  Public 
against  buying  or  selling  any  other  than  the  “Cahoon  Ma¬ 
chine,”  as  all  infringements  will  he  Promptly  Prosecuted. 

HENRY  H.  FURBISH. 

Assignee  of  all  Cahoon  Seed  Sower  Patents. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  14th  May,  1SG8. 

Gentlemen  The  “  Cahoon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower," 
Hand  and  Power,  are  universally  used  in  California,  and  give 
entire  satisfaction.  We  sell  no  other,  and  no  other  could 
sell  along  side  of  them.  They  arc  the  very  embodiment  of 
utility.  Y ours  Respectfully, 

TREADWELL  &  CO. 

Noea,  Jo.  Daviess  County,  Illinois,  May  2nd,  1SGS. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  bceu  using  your  Power  Machine  for 
the  last  nine  years,  and  I  can  safely  say,  it  Is  the  best  and 
most  durable  Beoadcast  Sowek  that  was  evor  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  farming  community.  I  would  not  be  obliged  to  do 
without  it  for  three  times  its  cost.  I  have  averaged  sowing 
three  hundred  acres  a  year  for  the  past  nine  years,  and 
therefore  think  1  am  competent  to  judge  of  the  Machine.  I 
could  not  buy  a  Machine  that  would  suit  me  as  well,  or  do 
the  amount  of  sowing  that  I  have  every  year.  To  accom¬ 
modate  my  friends,  I  often  go  three  or  four  miles  away  from 
home  to  sow  grass  seed,  and  I  can  sow  it  to  perfection,  no 
matter  which  way  the  wind  blow's.  I  am  confident  I  can 
heat  any  one  sowing  by  hand.  The  agent  told  me  when  I 
bought  the  Machine  if  1  could  sow  more  evenly  by  hand  lie 
would  make  mo  a  present  of  the  machine,  hut  I  never  tried 
and  do  not  care  to.  Very  Truly  Y'ours, 

B.  H.  KESSNER. 

D.  H.  GOODELL  &  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Antrim,  17.  H. 
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FRANK  LESLIE’S 
Illustrated  Newspaper, 


THE  AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


HOW  CHOPS  GROW. 

A  TREATISE 


The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  furnish  a  pictorial  history  of 
current  events.  Between  thirty  and  forty  illustrations  ap¬ 
pear  in  every  weekly  number,  including  eight  engravings  of 
the  pictorial  spirit  of  the  foreign  press,  events  of  national 
or  local  interest,  railroad  or  steamboat  accidents,  amusing 
and  thrilling  incidents,  comics,  &c.  The  literary  matter 
comprises,  besides  well  written  editorials  on  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day,  and  descriptions  of  the  engravings,  a 
serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  entertaining  narratives  and 
tales,  humorous  anecdotes,  choice  poems,  &c. 

Subscription  price,  $1  per  year. 


For  1869. 


OK  THE 

Chemical  Composition,  Structure, 
and  Life  of  the  Plant, 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


FRANK  LESLIE’S 
Chimney  Corner. 

A  purely  literary  pictorial.  Excluding  events  of  the  day, 
its  aim,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  to  furnish  amusement  for  the 
leisure  hour.  Its  contents  consist  principally  of  original 
stories  hy  able  writers,— Including  a  serial,  accounts  of  re¬ 
markable  adventures,  biographical  sketches  of  sell-made 
men— with  portraits, — descriptions  of  manners  and  customs 
in  remote  countries,  short  poems,  fairy  stories,  enigmas, 
conundrums,  charades,  &c.  Illustrated  with  large  and  spir¬ 
ited  engravings,  of  which  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
each  weekly  number. 

Subscription  price,  $4  per  year. 

FRANK  LESLIE’S 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 

This  volume  contains  a  variety  of  information  of  inter¬ 
est  and  importance  to  farmers,  concluding  with  a  Farm¬ 
er's  Directory  in  which  a  list  is  given  of  the  principal 
dealers  in  implements,  fertilizers,  seeds,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  valuable  articles  con¬ 
tributed  : 

Recent  Progress  in  Agricultural  Science, 

nr  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

“  A  Pew  Words  on  Pigs,” 

BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Gas  Tar;  Products  and  Uses;  Roofing  etc., 
BY  H.  W.  JOHNS. 

Veterinary  Matters, 

BY  HR.  JOHN  BUSTEEU. 


WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES 
OF  ANALYSES, 

BY 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Ciiem- 
istry  in  Yale  College  ;  Chemist  to  the  Conn. 
State  Agricultural  Society;  Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  in  which  Agri¬ 
cultural  Plants,  or  “  Crops,”  are  considered  from  threo 
distinct,  yet  closely  related,  stand-points,  as  indicated  by 
the  descriptive  title. 


Boys’  and  Girls’  Weekly. 

One  of  the  cheapest  pictorial  papers  ever  published.  In¬ 
tended  for  the  amusement  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  illus¬ 
trations  and  literary  matter  are  such  as  especially  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  young.  It  contains,  besides  a  con¬ 
tinued  story  and  well-written  talcs,  accounts  of  wonderful 
adventures,  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  foreign  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  anecdotes  and  pictures  of  animals,  famil¬ 
iar  and  funny  fables,  parlor  magic,  &c.  From  twenty  to 
twenty-five  engravings  appear  in  each  weekly  issue. 

Subscription  price,  $3.50  per  year. 

FRANIC  LESLIE’S 


Diseases  of  the  Cattle  of  the  United  States, 

BY  FROF.  JOHN  GAMGEE,  OF  LONDON. 

Trout  Culture, 

BY  WILLIAM  CLIFT. 

The  volume  is 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED, 

and  in  its  general  features  is  like  the  Agricultural 
Annuals  for  1867  and  1868,  which  may  he  had  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50 
cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

GRANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New- York. 


THE  AMERICAN 


Lady’s  Magazine. 


HORTICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


The  leading  fashion  periodical  in  America.  Each  monthly 
number  contains  a  large  colored  plate  of  the  latest  fashions, 
from  designs  sent  from  Paris  as  soon  as  invented,  which  are 
thus  published  simultaneonslyin  New  York  and  Paris;  also 
a  four-page  uncolored  fashion  plate,  embracing  the  various 
leading  styles.  These  are  accompanied  witli  full  descrip¬ 
tions  and  explanations,  with  numerous  other  illustrations. 
Every  number  contains  an  original  letter  from  Paris  tie- 
scribing  the  very  latest  modes ,  hy  a  lady  whose  position 
gives  her  access  to  fashionable  society.  The  literary  portion 
of  this  Magazine  comprises  a  continued  story,  numerous  in¬ 
teresting  tales,  poetry,  anecdotes,  &c.  The  whole  profusely 
Illustrated  with  fine  engravings. 

Subscription  price,  $3.50  per  year. 


Specimen  copies  forwarded  on  application. ; 
Subscriptions  should  he  sent  to 

FRANK  LESLIE, 

537  Pearl  Street,  Hew  York  City. 


The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit-growing  districts. 

Orders  for  Western  New-York  direct  to  S.  D.  REDMAN 
Box  and  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.  Cibculars  sent  fkek! 

HjpHE  COPPER  STRIP  FEED  CUfTERUff 
cheapest,  fastest,  easiest  worked,  and  most 
^'/-Feeding  Hay,  Strawand  Stalk  Cutter,  'not  to  be 
tlU  f?r  Circulars  to  PEEKSKILL  PLOW 

VV  OP.Ks,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,or  Cleveland,  O. 

Vegetable  Slices* 

cheapest,  and  best  for  cutting  Turnips,  Carrots, 
®P®.or  coarse.  Need  not  be  paid  for  till 
satHfaotor>/.  Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular. 
Agents  wanted.  PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 

—  .  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 

7HS1  BEST  ctH&tlAltT*— See  lust  page  of  covBft 


For  1 869. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 


FOR  EVERY  HOME. 


The  third  number  of  this  beautiful  serial  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  progress 
during  the  past  year.  Among  the  contributors  will  he 
found  the  names  of 


WARDER, 

BARRY, 

ELLIOTT, 

FULLER, 

BRILL, 


HENDERSON, 

HOOPES, 

SUCH, 

PARSONS, 

GREGORY, 


and  others  identified  with  American  horticulture. 
It  contains  a  number  of 

BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In  addition  to  articles  contributed  there  is  much  edito¬ 
rial  matter.  Tables,  Lists  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and 
Florists,  the  Books  of  the  year,  etc.  Sent  post-paid. 
Trice,  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
240  Broadway,  New  York, 


The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Plant 

Is  discussed  iu  three  Chapters. 

1st.— The  Volatile  Part 

2d. — The  Ash— its  Ingredients,  their  Distribution,  Varia¬ 
tion  and  Quantities.  The  Composition  of  the  Ash 
of  various  Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables  ;  and  the 
Functions  of  the  Ash. 

3d.— Composition  of  the  Plant  in,  various  Stages  of 
Growth ,  and  the  Relations  subsisting  among  the 
Ingredients. 

The  Structure  of  the  Plant  and  the 
Offices  of  its  Organs 

Is  the  subject  of  the  Second  Division,  in  which  are 
discussed 

The  Primary  Elements  of  Organic  Structure. 

The  Vegetative  Organs— Root,  Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their 
Functions;  and 

The  Reproductive  Organs,  viz.,  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and 
the  Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  Influence  on  the  Plants 
they  produce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant 

Forms  the  Third  Division,  under  which  are  discussed 
the  Phenomena  of 

Germination ,  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  and 
unfavorable  to  it. 

The  Food  of  the  Plant  when  independent  of  the  Seed. 
Sap  and  its  Motions,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  12  Tables  exhibiting 
the  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed 
from  many  different  stand-points,  will  he  found  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and 
theorists. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  WeW  York.  ' 
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GRAPE  VINES. 

Iona.  Israella,  Delaware.  Diana.  Concord.  Ives,  for  garden 
and  vineyard.  A  large  stock  of  Concord,  1  and  2  years  old, 
from  $35  to  $89  per  1,000.  Very  line  Iona  vines,  1  year  old, 
especially  adapted  for  Club  purposes,  and  for  gardens  and 
small  vineyards.  Iona,  1  and  2  years  old,  for  general  vine¬ 
yard  planting.  All  the  above  at  extremely  low  prices,  by 
dos,  or  quantity.  Terms  to  Clubs  especially  favorable. 

THE  EUMELAN 

Is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  grape  far  above  all  others  in 
its  adaptation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  a  black  grape  (dark  blue,!  entirely  exempt  from  all 
native  defects,  and  equal  to  the  best  European  kinds  lor  the 
table  and  for  wiue. 

It  is  very  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive.  Though  ripen¬ 
ing  earliest  of  all,  (earlier  than  Hartford,)  its  fruit  hangs  to 
the  end  of  the  season  without  shriveling,  and  is  among  the 
best  for  late-keeping. 

It  lias  no  near  competitor  for  making  red  wine,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  this  country  that  can  bear  any  comparison  with 
the  fine  European  kinds  for  that  purpose.  To  all  who  desire 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  advancement  of  American 
grape  culture,  the  present  affords  an  advantageous  opportu¬ 
nity  that  cannot  he  expected  to  recur.  By  extensive  trial  it 
has  shown  itself  particularly  hardy,  and  adapted  for  general 
cultivation  in  gardens;  and  sufficient  trial  lias  been  made  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  vineyard  culture 
in  all  measurably  favorable  localities.  For  full  account  send 
for  Pamphlet,  General  and  Special  Price  Lists,  and  Club 
propositions. 

The  Advantages  to  Clubs  are  greater  than  ever  before  of¬ 
fered. 

AGESTSiW ANTED  for  every  village  where  there 
are  not  any  at  present  engaged. 

Vines  1  and  2  years  old,  of  very  fine  quality ;  a  few  of  extra 
quality. 

C.  W.  GRANT, 
Iona,  (near  Pecksldll,)  IV.  Y. 


SMAIiETBUIT, 


PAGES  of  plain  directions  for 

^JJ^planting  and  Cultivating,  for  family  as  well  as  market 
garden,  and  marketing  all  Small  Fruits.  Written  from  20 
years®  experience, and  gives  all  the  information  of  the  larger 
and  more  costlv  works,  so  as  to  put  new  beginners  on  equal 
footing  with  ol'd  fruit  growers.  We  have  hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials,  of  which  the  following  from  Rev.  H.  W. -Beecher  is 
a  sample:  “Tour  directions  for  growing  Strawberries  ami 
Raspberries  are  the  best  1  have  ever  seen.”  Price  10  cents. 
Ready  in  January.  Wholesale  and  retail  lists  of  our  plants 
sent  bv  mail  free  on  application.  Address  PURDY  & 
JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  N.  If.,  or  PURDY  &  1IANCE,  South 
Bend,  Ind, 

The  Ives,  or  Great  American  Grape, 

Its  roots  and  slips  for  sale  by  FINCH  &  NOUCKOSS, 
Plainville,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  The  Great  Longworth 
Premium  “  For  the  best  Wine  Grape  l'oronr  whole  Country  ” 
was  awarded  to  this  Grape,  and  to  our  Mr.  Finch,  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  from  remote  States,  at  the  Great  Horticultural  Fair 
in  Cincinnati,  ISOS.  Mr.  Finch  made  the  first  wine  from  it; 
and  from  a  life-long  vine-grower,  was  entitled  to  the  prize. 
Tiie  27  years  this  vine  lias  been  bearing,  without  mildew,  rot, 
or  failure  of  a  heavy  yield,  proved  its  great  value. 

Those  wishing  the  Genuine  vines,  propagated  in  open  air, 
will  do  well  to  forward  us  their  orders. 

Other  vines  and  Small  Fruit  for  sale. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, and  many  other  new  things, 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  audition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


fTJ  SHAREABLE  APPLES.  —  In  1863,  Leroy  of 
JCwFrancc  sent  to  me  apples,  and  cions  of  the  following 
new  kinds;  Boy  Monstrous,  Amelia, Belle,  Garibaldi,  Citron, 
Iiivai,  Marigold,  Incomparable,  Rosa,  Rosa  Red,  Leroy,  and 
Yaloala.  These  were  exhibited  by  the  American  Institute 
and  awarded  a  gold  medal.  They  have  fruited  with  me,  and 
are  very  fine,  al!  large,  ripening  in  fall  and  winter.  2  kinds, 
2  cions  each,  $1 ;  6  kinds,  $2;  the  12  kinds,  $3.  These  new 
seedlings  are  from  Russia,  all  ripening  in  July;  Grand  Sultan, 
Transparent  Y’ellow,  Scarlet  Vinus,  Transparent  Red.  Cardi¬ 
nal.  1  variety,  2  cions,  $1 ;  3  varieties  $2;  5  varieties  $3.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

CATALO  gTu  E  S  FREE! 

M.  O’KEEFE,  SON  &  CO’S 
Catalogue  of  Seeds, 

And  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den  for  18G9. 

(Published  in  January.)  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing 
this  new  work,  frea  of  charge,  should  address  immediately 
M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO.,  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  PEAS  FOR  MARKET.— The  best  va¬ 
riety  is  Cutter’s  first  r^op,  a  week  earlier  than  Dan’l  O’ 
Rourke.  and  more  prolific.  A  large  stock.  1  quart,  sent  by 
mail  post-paid,  75  cents. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  X.  Market  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Pear  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf, 

Having  to  clear  the  field  will  sell  very  low  Grnpc  Vines. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currant!),  &e.,  at 
remarkably  low  prices.  A  few  thousand  True  Mammoth 
Cluster  and  Clarke  Raspberry  plains-  at  advertised  rates, 
bend  for  Price  List  and  terms  lo  those  forming  dubs. 

F.  L.  PERKY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

R'feAVISON’S  THORNLESS  Raspberry-  Plants. — 
JLr  For  6alo  by  the  piece,  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand. 
For  particulars  address  JOHN  GAGE  &  SON, 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


¥.  L.  NESBITT’S 

NURSERY, 

LEWISBBRG,  THfflOir  CO..  PENIS'. 

Strawberries, 

'berries. 

Blackberries, 

Grape  Vines,  Sc c. 
Our  stock,  which  embraces  all  the  leading  and  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  Seed  Potatoes  and 
PbOses,  &c„  has  been  carefully  grown,  and  we  cordially  in¬ 
vite  parties  interested  to  call  and  examine  it.  A  liberal 
discount,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  order,  will  be 
given  on  all  orders  of  $23  or  over. 

Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

mrz.  AAA  WILSON  EARLY  BLACKBERRY 
«  P F a Hv  VP ’fiJ-  PLANTS,  from  a  stock  obtained  years 
ago  of  a  neighbor  (Collins,)  the  owner  of  the  parent  bush  ; 
grown  in  nursery  rows  in  open  field  like  potatoes ;  also 
50,000  Kittatinny  and  a  large  Stock  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Strawberry  and  Raspberry— the  surplus  stock  of  a  large 
fruit  farm  over  a  further  planting  of  30  acres  by  the  owner 
for  fruiting.  All  genuine  good  rooted  plants,  (no  suckers,) 
for  prices  too  low  to  name  here.  Those  who  apply  to  others 
first  and  myself  last,  before  they  purchase,  will  fare  the  best. 
Tips  and  Root  Cuttings  in  great  quantities  at  about  the  cost 
of  production.  Correspond  or  come  in  person. 

SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Get  the  Best, — Prices  Reduced. 

100,000  Wilson’3  Early  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries,  all 
grown  from  the  original  stock.  For  two  years  past  I 
have  sold  the  fruit  at  $16  per  bushel,  wholesale,  and  it 
was  retailed  at  $1  per  quart. 

75,000  Philadelphia  and  Clarke  Raspberries,  Hie  fruit  of 
which  we  sold  last  year  at  OS  cents  per  quart. 

50,000  Davison’s  Thornless.  Miami  Cluster,  Cream,  Ellis- 
dale,  and  Imperial  Red  Raspberries. 

HO  Acres  Doolittle  Black  Raspberries,  not  yet  enumera¬ 
ted.  Wild  Goose  Plums,  and  Crystal  White  Blackber¬ 
ries.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Spring  prices. 

WM,  PARRY,  Ciimamiiison,  N,  J. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN.— STRAWBER- 
ry,  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants  of  all  the  leading 
varieties,  for  sale  cheaper  than  ever  before  offered :  also. 
Root  Cuttings,  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Bushes,  Grapevines, 
Asparagus  Roots,  and  Early  Rose  Potatoes  ;  all  warranted 
genuine  and  of  the  best  quality.  Persons  wishing  to  plant 
any  of  the  above  would  do  well  to  send  for  a  list  of  onr  low 
prices,  previous  to  purchasing  elsewhere.  Correspondence 
solicited,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.,  CHAS.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

The  Clarke  Raspberry 

Has  paid  $1,000  per  acre  for  fruit  the  past  season.  It  is  a 
specialty  with  me.  My  plants  are  propagated  from  the 
original  stock,  which  originated  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  garden  in 
this  neighborhood.  Genuine  plants  and  roolcuttiugs  at  low 
rates.  Send  for  circular. 

LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

WOLF  CREEK  NURSERY.— 60,000  Cherry, 

(30,000  E.  .May),  20,000  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear,  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Dwarf, 300,000  Apple  Stocks,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks.  A  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Onr  E.  May  Cherry 
is  (we  think)  the  finest  in  the  world.  Come  and  see,  or  get 
Catalogue  free.  JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

Davison’s  Thornless  Black  Raspberry. 

Get  your  plants  of  the  first  disseminator,  who  propagates 
only  from  selected  stock.  For  origin,  prices,  hmo  to  culti¬ 
vate,  &c.,  send  lor  circular  to  JOfeEPli  SINTON,  Angola, 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants. 

Seiid  for  Price  List 

of 

30,000  Concord  and 

50,000  Ives  Grape  Vines.  For  sale  by 

J.  W.  CONE,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.s 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  for  1869, 

With  directions  for  their  culture  and  management,  mailed 
to  all  applicants. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO., 

70  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FMftdk  gfWSjtf'fc  Transplanted  Norway  Spruce, 
•  SH m.  Arbor  Vitas,  Scotch,  Austrian, 
and  White  Pine,  and  European  or  Tyrolese  Larch,  all  nurs¬ 
ery-grown,  10  to  24  inches,  $4  to  $10  per  100.  Send  list  wanted, 
and  have  prices  returned.  Correspondence  solicited.  RARE¬ 
NESS  &  ANDREWS.  Faribault.  Minn. 


LARKE  RASPBERRY.— STRONG,  Out-door 

J  plants.  $30  per  1,000,  from  Clarke’s  Original  Stock.  W. 
.  BARNETT,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


c 


Tree  Planters  Take  Motice. 

If  vou  want  Root  Grafts  of  Apple  or  Pear,  or  young  fruit 
trees’  of  hardy  varieties,  or  Pear,  Apple,  and  Evergreen 
seeds,  send  lor  price  list  to  E.  II.  SKINNER, 

Marengo,  McHenry  Co.,  Ill. 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLACK- 

FjBKRRXES  and  Seed  Potatoes.  Send  for  Price  List  and 
judge  of  the  prices.  SAMUEL  C.  DeCou,  Rccklcsstown, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

MARENGO  WINTER  CRABS ;  or  Siberian  ap¬ 
ples.  For  circular  of  16  pages  send  10  cents  to 

C.  ANDREWS,  Marengo,  Illinois 

On 9  stamp  for  prices. 


OSAGE  ©RANGE  PLANTS  AND  SEED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Address  with  one  red  stamp  for  price  list 

PEARSE  &  THOMPSON, 

Box  715,  Bloomington,  Hi. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
ha3  175  acres  planted  in  Berries;  has  a  good  stock  of 
plants  of  his  own  raising  for  sale. 

Send  address  now  for’List  of  low  prices,  and  for  some  of 
the  Plants  next  spring. 

.Y&lfcS'l  APPLE  STOCKS.— Every  one 

€#4LyiJ'^’*ir’5Jr'SJ'WiSl1iug  to  start  a  Nursery  should  send 
at  once  and  get  our  trade  list.  We  have  many  things  you 
want.  JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

MASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES. — Largo 
quantities.  Best  quality  and  varieties  for  field  culture. 
Wild  Goose  Plums.  Other  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
Send  stamp  for  Catalogues  and  Club-rates. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

TREE  AND  FRUIT  SEEDS  BY  MAIL.  Hedge 
plants.  Small  stocks  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
suited  to  distant  transportation.  Write  for  our  Catalogues. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Dollars  per  thousand,  for  Lawton  Blackberry 
Plants,  Wilson’s,  from  forty  to  seventy ;  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  plants  low.  STOKES  SUTVAN,  Haddonficld,  N.J. 

CA  A  A  A  Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry  and  Phila- 
delphia  Raspberry  plants  for  sale;  warranted 
true  to  name,  and  best  quality.  Special  inducements  to 
those  ordering  now.  DAVID  I5AIRD,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 

Western  Beauty  Apple  Graft.  Send  me  SI.  00  by 
mail  and  I  will  guarantee  to  reach  you  by  mail  20 
grafts  of  the  Western  Beauty  Apple.  See  police  in  Dec; 


.  Agriculturist. 


S.  11. DAILEY,  Lima,  Allen  Co.,  Ohio. 


62MALL  FRUITS  in  great  variety.— NAOMI 

RASPBERRY  a  specialty.  Send  for  Price  list. 

N.  S.  COZAD,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GRAND  POULTRY  EXPOSITION. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  POULTRY  SOCIETY] 
will  hold  their 

FIRST  ANNUAL.  FAIR 
at  the 

EMPIRE  SKATING  liINK  BUILDING, 

New  York  City,  on  the  week  commencing  March  22d.  1S69. 

The  display  will  include  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Song  Birds, 
Rabbits,  Dogs,  and  Pet  Animals  of  numerous  descriptions. 

The  Premium  Lists,  Which  are  full  bevond  precedent,  in¬ 
cluding  Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  Books,  Works  of  Art,  and 
special  Money  Prizes,  will  lie  forwarded  on  application. 

For  full  particulars  apply  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  No.  229 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  or  address 

D.  E.  GAVIT,  Cor.  Sec’y,  Box  130,  Post-office. 

PUKE-BRED  POULTRY. 

The  subscriber  offers  to  Fanciers  of  Poultry  tire  old  and 
new  varieties  of  Fancy  Poultry,  bred  mostly  from  his  own 
importations. 

The  following  premiums  have  been  awarded  his  fowls: 
“Am.  Poultry ’Society,”  New  York  City,  of  1S67, 17  prizes ; 
“Nerv  Jersey  State  Ag'l  Society,”  1867,11  prizes;  “The  Co- 
lumbarian  (i  Poultry  Soc’y,”  of  >7 . Y.  City,  of  1S68, 11  prizes ; 
and  tire  “  Gold  Medal  for  ’the  best  and  largest  variety.”  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  Stamp,  BENJ.  HAINES,  jr., 

Box  38,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  improved  oiiio  Chester 

HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
Pork,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  its  descript  ion,  and  a  great  variety 
i  of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
‘and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danfortb,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 

'a’ariiite  Asiatic  Brahmas,  pea  comb,  from  import- 
if  ed  stock.  Cocks  10  to  12  lbs.,  hens  7  to  10  ills.  Few 
dark  tail  feathers,  legs  feathered,  great  layers.  13  eggs  $2; 
50,  $6.  Houdans  have  proved  better  layers  than  Crevecoeurs, 
or  any  other  breed;  plumage  beautiful,  spotted,  white  ami 
black,  large  top-knots,  legs  spotted,  each  5  toes.  12  eggs.  $S. 
Well  packed  and  delivered  in  rotation  after  15th  Feb.  A  lew- 
pair  choice  Brahmabs  $0  per  pair.  Address 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Buff  Cochins  for  Sale. 

Will  sell  ten  pair  of  my  Cochin  Stock  for  $20  per  pair.  The 
1st  and  2d  premiums  were  awarded  for  stock  raised  by  me  at 
the  Exhibitions  of  the  Penn.  &  Columbarian  Societies,  last 
falf.  G.  II.  LEAVITT. 

Flushing,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

C.  S,  BETTS.  Importer  and  Breeder  of  choice 
Poultry,  Bull'  Cochins,  and  Dark  Brahmas,  just  imported. 
Eggs  from  Imported  Fowls,  $6  per  doz.  Light  Bralimaand 
Silver-spangled  Top- knotted  Polands,  great  beauties;  first 
Premium  fowls.  Eggs,  $3  per  dozen,  delivered  at  Express 
Office,  Mount  KiscOj’N.  Y. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.” 

Finest  in  tiie  Country;  also  Poultry,  all  desirable  breeds 
of  imported  stock  on  hand. 

THOMAS  B.  SMITH, 

Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 

REM1UM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale. 

The  greatest  pork  producers  of  1  he  day.  Have  gained 
11)6  oz.  of  live  flesh  for  each  pound  of  corn  consumed.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Jas.  Young, Jr.  &  Co..  Marshnlton,  Pa. 


F 


OR  SALE.— THOROUGHBRED  DEVON  CAT¬ 

TLE  AND  COTSWOL!)  SHEEP. 

F.  M.  CHURCHMAN,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


WANTED. — Agents  tosell  the  Lightning  Trap.— Won, 
derl'ul  Invention!  Kills  Hats,  Squirrels,  Gophers, &c., throws 
them  awav.  and  sets  itself.  Address 

LIGHTNING  TRAP  CO.,  95  Mercer  St.,  New  York, 


1869.] 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


PO  YOU  WANT  THE  AGENCY  (or  for  your 

own  use)  of  tlio  following  profitable  implements? 
THE  COPPER  STHIP FEED  CUTTER. 

GALE’S  ROOT  AN  D  VEGETABLE  SLICER. 

BETTS’ BRANCH  BEAM  HILLING  PLOW. 

Dr.  GRANT’S  DEEP- WORKING  PLOWS. 

SHARE'S  COULTER  HARROW. 

OVER-BEAM  SWIVEL  PLOW,  for  level  land. 

STEEL  MOLD  PLOWS.  Cast  share  and  land. 

EXCELLENT  IRON  BEAM  PLOWS. 

ORIGIN  AL  PEEKSKILL  PLOWS  AND  FLOW  CASTINGS. 
ROAD  PLOWS  AND  ROAD  SCRAPERS. 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  ROLLERS. 

HUTCHINSON’S  FAMILY  CIDER  MILL. 

CIDER  PRESS  SCREWS,  CIDER .  PRESSES. 

POTATO  DIGGERS.  WATER  DRAWERS. 

DOG  POWERS,  GEDDES’  HARROWS. 

Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free,  by  PEEKSKILL  PLOW 
WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 

FJLAX  BRAKEST~ 

That  break  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ten  hours,  and 
take  sut  00  per  cent  of  woody  matter.  A  man  and  boy,  with 
one  to  two  horses,  can  work  them.  Will  break  both  tangled 
and  straight  straw,  and  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more  than 
any  other  machino,  while  it  does  the  work  better.  No  dan¬ 
cer  to  life  or  limb.  They  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.,  occupy 
about  five  feet  square,  and  as  now  made  are  strong  and 
durable.  Sold  all  ready  to  put  the  belt  on  pulley  and  stint 
them.  Hundreds  are  in  use,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices,  with  increasing  consumption.  Send  for  circular  to 
JOHN  IV.  QUINCY,  03  William  St.,  New  York  City, 
Treasurer  and  Agent  of  the  Mallory  &  Sandford  Flax  Ma¬ 
chine  Co. 

The  best  instructions  for  raising  flax  are  contained  In  a 
"Manual  of  Flax  Culture,”  published  by  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

EACHLE  BRICK  HA-CHINE, 

With  one  team,  and  five 
men,  will  put  on  the  yard 
from  eight  to  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  good  brick  per  day. 
Price  $100. 

Eagle  Brick 
Power  Machine, 

With  two  horses  and  eight 
men,  will  put  on  the  yard 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
brick  per  day. 

Price  of  Machine,  moulds, 
tempering  box,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete,  $500. 

;  Send  for  Circular  to 

FREY,  SHECICLER 
&  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  Walks. 

Buulew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire¬ 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  anil  Town,  Countv  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 
RUSSELL.  FISK  &  CO..  410  West  23d-9t„  New  York  City. 
Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars. 

TTiTNIFE  GRINDER  for  Mowing  Machines. — 

-fish.  Sanford's  Patent.  It  is  light,  and  call  be  taken  to  the 
field  for  use.  A  boy  can  grind  the  knives  accurately  in  15 
minutes,  without  injury  to  the  knife,  and  with  safety.  It  is 
a  labor-saver.  Price  $10.50.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  08  William-st.,  New  York  City.  Rights 
for  sale. 


JULIEN  CHURN 


/ft  ALE’S  COPPER  STRIP  FEED  CUTTER  is 

NW  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  best.  Cuts  faster,  and  will  not 
get  out  of  order,  Not  to  be  paid  for  lilt  tried.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular  to  J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  dealers  in 
Agricultural  Implements.  Seeds  and  Fertilizers,  197  Water 
St.,  New  York. 

COOK’S  EVAPORATOR! 

Makes  the  best  quality  of  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar,  and 
eaves  labor  and  fuel.  Send  for  Circular. 

BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 

Four  Valuable  Inventions. 

Three  of  them  household  articles, the  fourth  one  of  the  most 
useful  machines  for  farmers  ever  invented.  Great  Induce¬ 
ments  ottered.  Agents  wanted  in  every  County  in  the 
United  States.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  S.  LASH  &  CO.,  No.  727  Market-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

CHEAP  LAW!  MOWER. 

Cutting  14  inches.  Weighing  only  60  pounds. 
PRICE  SBO. 

R.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO¬ 
IL  O.  Box,  316,  New  York. 

SWIFT’S  PATENT  FARM  MILL,. 

Efficient,  low-priced,  and  durable.  Send  for  Circular. 

LANE  BROTHERS,  Washington,  N.  Y. 
Warehouse  201  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 

THE  BEST  RASPBERRY.— See  last  page  of  cover. 


Reversed  as  Ladle.  In  Motion. 

AND  BUTTER  WORKER. 

Tli©  Standard  Churn  of  Our  Country. 

This  popular  Churn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Hand¬ 
somest,  the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  and 

Most  Durable  Cliitrn  Made! 

It  is  offered  to  the  Trade  and  Farmers  as  a  staple  article, 
it  being  in  use  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  having 
proved  itself  to  he  , 

1st. — A  perfect  Butter  Maker,  never  failing  to  produce  all 
the  Butter,  of  the  very  best  quality,  a  given  amount  ot  Cream 
is  capable  of.  leaving  the  buttermilk  thin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect.  Butter  Worker  and  Salter,  doing  the  work 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  done  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way. 

3d.— A  Churn  quickly  cleaned  and  very  easily  operated; 
a  child  can  work  it. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons,  churns  5  gallons. 

No.  3  holds  10  gallons,  churns  7  gallons. 

No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  churns  10  gallons. 

•TIJL.IE1V  CHURN  CO. 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Gen’I  Ag’t, 
DUBCQCE,  IOWA, 
WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

Grlffing  &  Co.,  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York;  Cupplcs  &  Mars- 
ton,  St.  Lonis  ;  Cupples,  Marston  &  Peck,  Chicago;  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh;  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Butter  Makers’ Manual  sent  free  on  the  receipt  of  a  post¬ 
age  stamp. 

ROE’S  PATENT  FARM  DAIRY  VATS. 

Roe’s  Pat.  Farm  Dairy  Vats  ;  large  and  small  Factory 
Vats;  Bagg’s  Pat.  Factory  Heaters.  Sunderland’s  Pat.  Milk 
Can,  Curd  Mills,  Coolers,  and  all  kinds  of  cheese-making 
utensils.  Everything  warranted  the  best  of  its  kind.  Prices 
reduced.  II.  A.  liOE,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

fiREAT  TRIUMPH  OF  AMERI. 

MW  CAN  INDUSTRY. 

SHEEP  "SHEARS 

Patented  November  33,1804;  September  30, 
I860  ;  and  July  31,  1868. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Henry  Seymour  &  Co., 

53  Beckman  Street,  N.  Y., 

AWABDED 

TWELVE  First  Premiums  at 
Twelve  Different  State  Fairs,  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November,  1868.  Only 
Medal  and  Diploma  at  American 
Institute  Fair,  October  26,  1867. 


“Valuable  &  Well-made  Implements.” 

HORACE  GREELEY,  Fres’t. 

HON.  H.  S.  RANDALL. 

President  New  York  lVool  Growers'  Association,  and 
Author  of  Sheep  Husbandry,  says  in  Rural  New  Yorker : 
“  We  much  like  the  Sheep  Shears  made  by  Henry  Sey¬ 
mour  &  Co.  They  possess  the  superior  advantage  of  being 
made  from  one  piece  of  metal,  which  givo6  them  solid 
springs.  The  stops  are  tempered  so  they  cannot  wear  away 
and  let  the  blades  lap.  Among  their  varieties  we  entirely 
prefer  for  fine  wool  sheep,  Strong’s  Patent  Thumb-pieco 
Shears.  The  Thumb-piece  gives  better  facilities  for  clipping 
the  legs,  beads,  etc.,  of  any  kind  of  slieep.  I  also  use  tlielr 
Toe  Nippers.  No.  3  is  most  used.  I  have  tested  the  articles, 
and  such  is  my1  verdict." 


Compare  Prices. 

Four  Octave  Organ,  $50.  The  same  with  two  sets  of  reeds, 
$75.  Five  Octave  Metropolitan  Organ,  $100.  The  same,  with 
two  sets  of  t-eeds,  five  stops,  and  tremulant,  $125.  The  same, 
with  two  sets  of  reeds  and  Snb  Bass,  six  stops  and  tremulant, 
$150.  The  same,  with  seven  stops,  having  Octave  coupler 
and  Sub  Bass,  $175.  Cabinet  Organ,  with  two  sets  of  reeds 
and  five  stops,  having  the  new  and  exquisite  Improved  Vox 
Humana,  the  best  organ  of  Its  size  which  can  be  made,  $170. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  reduced  prices  of  the  MASON 
&  HAMLIN  ORGAN  COMPANY,  whose  organs  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  in  the  world.  They  were  awarded  the  Medal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  have  received  seventy-five 
highest  premiums  in  this  country.  Tills  Company  have 
adopted,  and  adhere  rigidly  to  the  policy  of  selling  at  the 
very  lowest  prices  to  every  one.  They  therefore  print  their 
very  lowest  prices,  which  will  be  found  to  be  very  much 
less  than  the  prices  usually  demanded,  even  for  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  work. 

Circulars  with  full  descriptions  and  Illustrations  sent  free 
to  any  address. 

THE  MASON  &  IIAMI.IN  ORGAN  CO., 

154  Tremont-st.,  Boston.  590  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  many  other  new  tilings. 
1  still  continue  to  make  tiie  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


POTTER’S 

3  HORSE 


Clevis. 


A  PERFECT 

EQUALIZER. 

Light  &  Durable, 


Prick. —  $5  Each; 

‘  “  $42  por  Dozen. 

Cash  with  order.  Send  for  Circulars. 
Address.— EDGAR  M.  POTTER, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


tfNLASS  HONEY  BOXES— that  sell  with  the 

bonev  for  more  than  cost.  ITALIAN  and  common 
Bees,  QUEENS,  Queen-yards,  BOOKS,  &c.  Circular,  with 
prices,  sent  for  one  stamp. 

M.  QUINBY,  St.  Johnsvillc,  N.  Y. 

SENSITIVE  FISH! 

TIIE  GREAT  CURIOSITY,  sent  by  mail  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  10  Cts.  ami  Stamp,  or  12  for  $1.00,  by 

F.  J.  PHILLIPS,  Providence,  IJ.  I. 


TO  FARMERS, 


TnE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.  In¬ 
vite  Farmers  and  others  using  manures,  to 
send  for  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  their  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  oiler  their 


Double  Refined  Fondrettc, 


$10 


a  Day  for  AH.— -Stencil  Tool  Samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Yt. 


equal  to  the  best  superphosphate,  at  the  low 
price  of  $25.00  per  ton  on  board,  in  New  York.  They  also 
make  superior  articles  of  kitko-phospiiatk  and  puke 

BONE-DUST. 

WE  ASK  ATTENTION  TO  TIIE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIALS; 

Prof.  Geo.  II.  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Brunswick,  says:  "Tiie  Double  Refined  Pou- 
drettc  and  Nitro-pliosphate  of  Lime,  paid  us  full  100  per  cent 
above  their  market  value,  in  the  increase  of  cropgtlns  year." 

Michael  Moore,  Trenton  Falls,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y„  says: 
“With  tiie  Poudrette,  I  have  always  bad  a  tine  crop  of 
Onions  ;  without  it  a  miserable  failure. 

For  all  root  crops  and  green-liouse  plants  I  consider  it  in¬ 
valuable." 

C.  G.  Starkweather  &  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y„  fseed  grow¬ 
ers)  say  of  the  Double  Refined  Poudrette:  “For  growing 
Onions  it  can’t  be  beat.  On  Corn,  used  one  and  a  half  bbls. 
to  the  acre  without  any  other  manure ;  yon  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  difference  where  we  skipped  a  row  or  two ; 
it  added  one-fourth  to  the  crop,  and  matured  much  earlier; 
also  the  same  on  Potatoes.  It  is  worth  its  cost  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  the  wire-worm.” 

Horace  Valentine,  Cambridge,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y„ 
says:  “  Where  used,  it  gave  one-half  more  Corn  and  Pota¬ 
toes." 

C.  O.  Brnndage,  South  Sodus.  says:  “I  think  it  added 
nearly  one-half  more  to  the  yield  of  my  corn  crop.” 

Wilson  N.  Page,  Chapcqua,  Westchester  Co.,  says:  “I 
used  the  different  kinds  of  superphosphates  along  side  of 
your  Double  Refined  Poudrette.  Tiie  crop  where  the  Pott, 
tlrette  was  used  was  lully  equal  to  the  other  at  half  the  cost.'* 
Address, 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  00  Cortlandt-st.  Box  3,139,  New  York  P.  O. 


E.  {'rank  Coe’s  Bone  Superphosphate, 

A  SUPERIOR  FERTILIZER, 

Always  Reliable  and  Uniform. 

Manufactured  at  Hunters  Point,  N.  Y.  Address  for  Circu¬ 
lars,  etc.,  ENOCH  COE, 

Wflljamburg,  L.  I.,  NewTork. 
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[FEBRUARY, 


CONOVER’S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS. 

An  entirely  new  variety  of  Asparagus.  Imported  and  fully 
tested  tlie  past  six  years,.  Sending  up  from  15  to  40  sprouts 
from  each  root,  from  K  to  114  inches  in  diameter,  at  two 
years  from  the  seed;  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  best 
known  varieties  now  in  use.  The  sprout  is  solid,  tender,  and 
of  a  deep  green  color,  with  close  crown.  Seed  sent  by  mail, 
one-half  oz„  fifty  cents;  one  oz„  $1.00,  and  $10.00  per  pound. 
Also,  Seed  Potatoes  of  all  the  well-known  varieties  for  sale. 

§.  13.  CONOVER, 

360  &  361  West  Washington  Market, 
Foot  Fniton-st.,  New  York. 

TRITOMA  UVARIA. — A  large  and  fine  stock  of 
this  superb  flowering  plant,  $4.50  per  dozen.  Single 
plants  by  mail,  50  cts  each. 

IiOVEY  &  CO.  53  N.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  CLARKE  RASPBERRY. 

Send  to  headquarters,  for  strong,  genuine  plants. 

LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Trade  Price  List  ©f  Garden,  Field, 
and  Flower  Seeds,  for  Dealers  only, 
Now  Ready, 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.,  70  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ITALIAN  TUBEROSES. 

5,000  splendid  Bulbs  just  received.  Price  $10  per  100,  by 
mail ;  postage  prepaid,  $2.00  per  dozen.  For  sale  by 

B.  T.  WELLS,  B.oston,  Mass. 

W’SHiite  Faced  Black  Spanish  Grey  Dorking,  and 

“  *  GameFowls.  All  first  class. 

J.  L.  BOARD  MAN,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

THE  HARPER  &  PAR¬ 
TRIDGE  Rocket  Corn  Drop¬ 
per,  for  tiie  hoe-handle. 

DIPROVED 

since  last  year.  $7  and  $8  per  doz¬ 
en.  Retail,  Si,  and  $1.25,  two  sizes. 
Address  F.  N.  STRICKLAND, 

206  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Gnano ;  dissolved 
Sbones;  ammoniated  Superphos- 
tpliate;  pure  ground  bones;  bone 
and  flesh;  Sulphate  of  Soda ;  Sulphate  Ammonia ;  German 
Potash  Salts;  lisli  guano;  dried  and  ground  meat,  for  sale 


with  all  other  fertilizin 


c  fertilizing  materials  by 
GEO.  K.  WHITE,  150  Front  St.,  New 


York, 


GREAT  INI)  TICE  MEN  I 8 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  LADY’S  MAGAZINE  and 
a  first-class  WEEKLY  PAPER,  send  at  once  for  a  sample 
copy  of  THE  LADY’S  FRIEND,  and 

TIIE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 
and  see  the  unequaled  inducements  offered.  Sample  copies 
of  both  are  sent  gratis.  Address 

DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

Mo.  319  Walnut  §t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

lOAlSMEBBS  IEEAD. — “  STERILITY  IS 

IF  LAID.”— Prof.  Ville’s  New  System  of  Ageicultxjke. 
Price  25  cents.  Address  J.  A.  Riddle,  Manchester,  N.  JI.  Con¬ 
tents— Cause  and  remedy  for  potato  disease.  Special  fertiliz¬ 
er  lor  Potatoes.  Experiments  with  sand  for  basis,  pure  chem¬ 
icals  for  fertilizers,  and  distilled  water  for  irrigation.  A  com¬ 
plete  manure.  IIow  to  analyze  soils,  &c.  Ville’s  system  is 
endorsed  by  Jour,  of  Chemistry,  N.  Y.  Independent,  etc. 
Tried  practically  by  members  of  Bedford  Farmers’  Club. 

[WORTH  of  POPULAR  MUSIC  for  $3.50. 
'“Tlie  Opera  Bouffe,"  containing  all  the  vocal  and 
piano  gems  of  Offenbach's  operas,  Grande  Dnchesse,  Gene¬ 
vieve,  Barbe  Bleue, Belle  Helene,  &r„  Price  S'i.50.  “Neat, 
compact,  andelegant.  Suitable  for  Holiday  gifts.”  For  sale 
by  all  dealers.  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

rgUIE  SCOTTISH  AMERICAN  JOURNAL 
-®-  contains  interesting  Sketches  of  eminent  Scotsmen,  of 
Places  in  Scotland,  and  a  full  weekly  summary  of  news  from 
every  county  in  Scotland.  Literature,  Poetry,  and  extracts 
on  Leading  Topics  from  the  best  British  publications. 

Price  $3  per  annum.  Send  for  specimen  number. 

A.  M.  STEWART, 

No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Specimen  Copies  Sent  Gratis! 

The  cheapest  Child’s  Magazine  published,  edited  by 
Grace  Greenwood.  Write  for  a  specimen  to 

L.  K.  LIPPINCOTT, 

_ 310  Wainut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

9  OQO  AGENTS  WANTED  for  a  cheap  and 
useful  article,  that  should  be  used  in  every 
house.  Commission  large.  No  risk.  Sample  can  be  return¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfactory.  Send  for  Circular. 

_ GRIPPING  &  CO„  GO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

rHUIE  PAINTER’S  HAND  BOOK,  25  cents; 

Confectioner’s  Hand  Book,  25  cents;  Art  of  Public 


The  Book  of  Wonders.  25  cents.  Send  order  to 

O.  A.  KOORBACH,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

<3&  Tl  B’Vi*  "XT car  guaranteed  and  steady 

eft?  JS-  employment.  We  want  a  reliable  agent 

in  every  county  to  sell  our  Patent  1)7 Me  Wire.  Clothes  Lines 
(Everlasting).  Address  AMERICAN  WIRE  CO.,  75  Wil- 
liara-st.,  New  York.-,  or  1G  Dearborn-st„  Chicago,  111. 

•  I  oo  to  lasoe 

weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
While  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Call  at.orwritcfor  particulars  t.'o. 
the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  261  North  Third  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

THE  BEST  GOOSEBERRY. -See  lastTFage  of 
«over. 


A  GENTS  WANTED  to  sell  a  Book  of  great  value  to 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  Workingmen  of  all  trades  and  oc¬ 
cupations.  Now  ready,  the 

FARMERS’  and  MECHANICS’  MANUAL, 

Edited  ey  Geo.  E.  Waking,  Jk., 

Author  of  “  Elements  of  Agriculture,”  “Draining  for  Profit 
and  for  Health,”  and  formerly  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineer  of  Central  Park,  New-York. 

500  Octavo  Pages,  and  over  300  Illustrations. 

A  Book  of  Solid  Worth  and  Practical  Utility. 

EVERY  ARTISAN  NEEDS  IT. 

BUILDER 
CARPENTER 
DAIRYMAN 
ENGINEER 
FARMER 
GARD  ENER 
HOUSEHOLD 
IRON  WORKER 
JOURNEYMAN 

KEEPER  OF  ACCOUNTS  NEEDS  IT. 
JLAWYER 
MECHANIC 
NAVIGATOR 
OWNER  OF  STOCK 
PAINTER  • 

OUARKYMAN 
REAL  ESTATE  OWNER 
STOCK  RAISER 
TANNER 
UNDERWRITER 
VINE  GROWER 
WORKMAN 
YOUNG  MAN 

ZEALOUS,  INDUSTRIOUS,  AND 
Labor-saving  man  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Active  men  and  women  can  make  more  money,  and  give 
better  satisfaction  in  selling  this  Book,  than  any  work  in  the 
field. 

Send  for  lG-page  Circular,  telling  all  about  it. 

E.  B.  TREAT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  G54  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Book  for  Every  Live  Sunday-school  Man. 

CHILDREN  INTHE  TEMPLE. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CONCERT 

AND  A  GUIDE  FOR  THE 

CHILDREN’S  PREACHER. 

Containing  a  Year’s  Supply  of  Concert  Exercises  worked 
out  for  immediate  use ;  Hints  on  Bible  Reading,  Singing, 
Prayer  aud  Preaching;  Forms  for  Opening  and  Closing 
Service;  Sermon  Plans;  Historical  Notes  on  Children’s 
Worship,  etc.  By 

REV.  H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL, 

Missionary  Secretary  of  Am.  S.  S.  Union, for  New  England. 

THIS  is  the  fullest  and  best  hook  on  the  subject 
of  general  religious  exercises  for  children  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  the  result  of  long  experience,  careful  study, 
and  extended  observation  and  reading  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  skilled  Sunday-school  workers  in 
the  land. 

Full  of  suggestions  to  those  who  are  to  talk  or  preach  to 
children,  it  contains  sermons  and  addresses,  or  other  origin¬ 
al  contributions,  from  many  of  the  best  known  pastors  and 
Sunday-school  workers  of  the  various  denominations,  in¬ 
cluding 

Rev.  Dks.  S.  H.  Tyng,  Richaud  Newton,  and  F.  I). 
Huntington  ;  Rev.  Messrs.  II.  D.  Ganse.  J.  If.  Vincent, 
James  M.  Freeman,  A.  J.  Gordon,  R.  T.  Robinson,  W.  E. 
Knox  and  Alfred  Taylor;  and  Messrs.  Ralph  Wells, 
E.  D.  Jones,  and  William  Reynolds. 

It  is  a  book  which  no  Pastor  or  Superintendent  can  afford 
to  be  without.  Price,  Si. 50.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price, 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

W.  ,T.  HOLLAND  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
_  Springfield,  Mass. 

STAPLE  LEAVES  is  the  Cheapest  Pa¬ 
per  Published. 

Each  number  contains  SIXTEEN  QUARTO  PAGES 
nearly  as  large  as  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  its  mat¬ 
ter  is  varied  and  interesting,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  Rural 
Homes.  Every  one  may  find  something  to  suit  his  or  her 
taste  in  iis  entertaining  columns,  which  are  a  melange  of 
Stories,  Poetry,  Puzzles,  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Arti¬ 
cles,  Useful  Recipes,  Ornamental  Art,  etc.,  etc.,  and  every 
number  is  finely  illustrated.  It  is  issued  about  the  first  of 
each  month,  and  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  for 

ONLY  TWENTY-FIYE  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

A  fine  list  of  Valuable  Premiums  is  offered  to  those  who 
will  get  up  Clubs.  Send  on  your  subscription  at  once.  You 
will  not  regret  it.  Specimen  copies  sent  free  ou  receipt  of 
stamp.  Address  O.  A.  ROORBACH, 

102  Nassau-street,  New  York. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

Over '400,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  is 
greater  than  ever. 

It  gives  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of  Logs,  Lum¬ 
ber,  Board,  Plank,  Wood,  &c„  and  lias  now  become  the 
standard  hook  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  ; 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  30  cents  to  my  address 
ami  I  will  send  a  copy  post-paid. 

Every  Farmer,  Lumber  Dealer,  and  Mechanic  should  have 
a  copy.  GEO.  W.  FISHER,  Publisher, 

0  Exchangc-st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

\  (iESTS  WANTED.— M’CLINTOCK’S  &  STRON G’S 
RELIGIOUS  CYCLOPAEDIA,  embracing  the  Features  of  all 
Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionaries.  Sold  by  subscription 
only.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York. 

A  VALUABLE  PATENT,  LATELY  SECURED 
for  an  articla  destined  to  he  worn  by  eveiy  lemale  In  the 
U.  S„  will  he  sold  in.  State  rights;  a  fortune  in  any  State. 
Address  Inventor,  box  2,433  New  ioi-k.  Sample  $2. 

WANTED. — Salesman  to  travel  for  a  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  and  sell  a  new  and  very  popular  article  for 
Hand  Printing.  For  particulars  address  H.  D.  HAMILTON 
&  CD;,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia-,  Pa. 


Fresh  and  Genuine  Wethersfield  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds.— Growth  of  1868, 

Wethersfield  Large  Red  Onion  Seed . Per  lb.  $5.00 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  do .  ••  6.00 

New  White  Globe,'  do .  “  6.00 

Extra  Early  Large  Red,  do .  “  0.00 

By  mail  in  small  lots,  post-paid,  or  by  Expressupon  receipt 
of  price,  to  any  part  of  the  country.  (“  Seed  Catalogues  free 
to  all  applicants.”)  Address 

Ii.  D.  HAWLEY,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Grower  of  choice  Vegetable  Seeds  for  the  Retail  Trade 
only. _ 

OEMGE  PLAWl’S,  and 

good  2d  Class  APPLE  STOCKS  for  spring  1S69,  at 
wholesale  and  retail.  True  sample  sent  on  application. 

JOSHUA  II ALL,  Tipton,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa. 

THE  ATTENTION  of  dealers  and  others  is  in- 
.  vited  to  my  large  offerings  of  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 
which  embrace  all  the  new  and  well-tried  sorts  of  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and  Blackberries,  at  prices 
extremely  low.  Buyers  may  send  me  lists  of  what  they  want, 
and  I  will  return  them  with  prices  affixed :  or  send  for  Price 
Lists.  Address  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES. — Havison  and  Early  Sebec,  §5  per 
bbl.  Also  Early  Rose  bv  the  pound.  Cranberry  Vines  as 
usual.  Dr.  B.  H.  STEVENS,  Essex,  Conn. 

Either  of  the  hooks  mentioned  below  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers, 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . . $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth,  12mo,  2G2  pp. 

Copeland’s  Country  Life  — . . $5.00 

An  elegant  Octavo  Volume,  containing  926  pages,  and 
250  Engravings.  It  is  a  Compendium  of  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Practical  Knowledge ;  embracing 
Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  Details  of  great 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vege¬ 
tables,  or  Farm  Crops.  It  describes  and  illustrates  neat¬ 
ly  the  whole  range  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  Farmer 
the  Gardener,  the  Fruit  Culturist,  and  the  Amateur 
By  Robert  Morris  Copeland.  Cloth,  beveled  boards, 
Svo. ,  926  pp. 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  and 
Rural  Architecture . .$6.50 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening,  in  North-America,  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Country  Residences ;  containing  full  Di¬ 
rections  for  everything  connected  with  the  Laying  out 
and  adorning  the  Rural  Home,  the  Grounds,  the  Gar¬ 
dens,  the  Buildings,  the  Trees  and  Plants,  etc.,  with 
principles  of  taste  so  stated  as  to  adapt  the  work  to  all 
classes.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with  many  Steel  and 
fine  Wood  Engravings.  By  the  late  A.  J.  Downing. 
New  Edition,  Enlarged,  Newly  Illustrated  and  Revised, 
with  Supplement,  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent. 
Octavo,  534  pp.  Extra  cloth,  gilt,  beveled  bds. 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication.  2  Vols. 
Finely  Illustrated . $6.00 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  day, 
presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All  the 
domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our 
leading  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of 
the  greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope 
as  indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents :  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs  and 
Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do¬ 
mestic  Pigeons  ;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turkey,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fisii  ; 
Hive-bees  ;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants  ;  Ce¬ 
real  and  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance, 
Reversion  or  Atavism,  Croosing.  On  the  Good 
Effects  of  Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  op 
Close  Interbreeding.  Selection.  Causes  op 
Variability,  Laws  op  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 

“  The  immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in 
illustration  of  the  scientific  views  of  the  writer  are  ol 
singular  interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar 
theory  of  which  lie  is  the  most  able  arid  earnest  advo¬ 
cate,  and  in  its  present  form,  the  original  expounder.” 
By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  with  a  pref¬ 
ace  to  the  American  Edition  by  the  author,  and  also 
one  by  Professor  Asa  Gray.  2  vols.  12mo,  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  1,100  pages, 
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American  agriculturist; 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  SOUTH; 


OR,  HOW  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AND  EMITS. 


BY  THE  LATE 

WILLIAM  N.  WHITE, 

OP  ATHENS,  GA. 

WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  ME.  J.  VAN  BITEEN,  AND 
DH.  JAS.  CAMAK. 

EEVISED  AND  NEWLY  STEE1SOTYPED. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Though  entitled  “  Gardening  for  the  South,”  the  work 
is  one  the  utility  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  South. 
It  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  gardening  in  general,  and 
will  rank  among  the  most  useful  horticultural  works  of 
the  present  day.  Horticultural  operations  are  clearly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this 
kind.  To  those  living  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  be  especially  valuable,  as  it  gives 
the  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  modes  of  culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapteb  T. — Formation  and  Management  of  Gardens  in 
General. 

Chapteb  II. — Soils— Their  Characteristics. 

Chapteb  IH.— The  Improvement  of  the  Soil. 

Chapteb  IV. — Manures. 

Chapteb  V. — Manures — Their  Sources  and  Preparation. 
Chapteb  VI.— Rotation  of  Crops. 

Chapteb  VII.— Hot-beds,  Cold  Frames,  and  Pits. 
Chapteb  VIII  — Garden  Implements. 

Chapteb  IX.— Propagation  of  Plants. 

Chapteb  X. — Budding  and  Grafting. 

Chapter  XI. — Pruning  and  Training. 

Chapter  XII. — Transplanting. 

Chapter  XIII. — Mulching,  Shading,  and  Watering. 
Chapter  XIV. — Protection  from  Frost. 

Chapter  XV. — Insects  and  Vermin. 

Chapter  XVI. — Vegetables  —  Description  and  Culture'. 
Chapter  XVTL— Fruits — Varieties  and  Culture. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVEEGEEENS. 


JOSIAII  LIOOPES,  Westchester,  Pa. 


Including  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability  to  Different  Situations. 

Notices  bt  tiie  press  : 

A  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Conifene,  or  cone-bearing  plants,  is  The  Book  of 
Evergreens.  Mr.  Iloopes  has  devoted  many  years  of  labor 
and  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 
aud  his  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  must  at 
once  become  an  authority.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it 
induces  any  to  a  closer  study  of  trees,  and  to  a  further 
ornamentation  of  their  houses  with  them. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  its  being  both  a 
labor  of  love  and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti¬ 
culturist,  records  here  his  views  and  experiences.  Mr. 
Iloopes  has  studied  all  the  treatises  which  bear  on  liis 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many 
scientific  friends,  as  well  as  recorded  his  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats.— [Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Coniferx,  or  cone-hear¬ 
ing  plants,  describing  them  in  all  their  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
culturist  of  trees  should  have  and  use  it. 

[Congregationalist  &  Recorder,  (Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser¬ 
vation  and  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  agri¬ 
culturist  and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  of  the  globe. 
To  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees,  it  is  an  indispensable 
hand-book.— [Liberal  Christian. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed. — [Boston  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  author  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
scientific  information  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terms  and  points  about  plant  structure,  and 
systems  of  classification, — in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  every  reader.  It  is  printed  in  neat  style, 
with  thick  covers  and  beveled  edges,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  superior  illustrations. — [Journal  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  433  t>.,  12mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  tliese  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $  l  50 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  ..  l  50 

Allen  s  (It.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic.  Animals .  l  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  1S0T  &  1808.  each,  pa., 50c.;  clo. 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  1807  &  1808, each, pa., 50c.:  clo. 
American  Bird  I  ancier . 

American  Pomology,  bv  Dr!  j!  A.  Warder. . 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants".’..’.'.’.'. . ! .  1  75 

Architecture,  liv  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cumm’ings  &  Miller.! 10  00 

Bements  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Jinking  Manures!!..’.’....!'  .  25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (.J.  Iloopes) . ,!..  ,  3  00 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy . .  1  00 

Breck'sNew  Book  of  Flowers . 1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . .  .  . . .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  !!!!!!  1  00 

Cliorlton's  Grane-G rower's  Guide . ,!  \  \  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . !.!!!  75 

Cole's  (S.  IV.)  American  Fruit  Book . .  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  75 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) . ].  1  50 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual  (Turner) .  1  50 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor . .  .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  0  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c...  .cloth . .  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening. . .  6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr...  1  50 

Eastwood  011  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fniit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Field's  (Til  omas  W.)  Pear  Culture . .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller'sjgtrawberr.v  Culturist .  20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson .  1  50 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  late  Wm.  N.  White _  2  00 

Gregory  011  Squashes . paper.. 

Guenon  011  Milch  Cows . . 

Harris’  Insects  Injuriousto  Vegetation, clo., $-1.00:  extra  _ 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . .  1 

Hop  Culture . .  40 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson .  2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leucliar’s  I-Iowto  Build  Hot-houses .  150 

Miles  011  the  Horse's  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  .  .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  GO 

Pardee  011  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  . .  1  25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  GO 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee,  keeping . .  .  .  150 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep’  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  GO 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Animal  (Harris)  8  Nos.,  bound,  2  Vols . Each  1  50 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40  c.  .hound  75 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  . 75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  .  25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Spooner  011  tile  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  CO 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stoekthc  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) .  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  2  CO 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America .  .  . .  .  5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book. .  (Holly) .  75 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) . .  2  50 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . . .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . .  5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett).  .  1  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . . .  2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  . . .  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo„  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  8vo„  100  eng’s .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3  00 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  I  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . .  1  23 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Husmann’s  Granes  &  Wine .  1  50 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House . .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  in 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  OO 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . .  |  Oo 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  .  3  00 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers. . . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  , 

Parson's  on  the  Rose  .  .  .  *  j>0 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  .  1  2a 

Rand’s  Bulbs  . . .  ?  00 

Band's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . . —  a  cu 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . .  .............  8  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  111  colors,  4;>  plates. .  12  00 

Rural  Studies . .  —  .  1  15 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  e0 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Strong's  Grape  Culture .  ...  3  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough..  . . —  ••••,•: .  J 

The  Do"  •  By  Dinks,  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . .  3  00 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . .  1  00 

Watsons  American  Home  Garden.  . . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.  .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  tor  the  People .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  oO 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1  =0 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc .  .  I  SO 

Youman's  Household  Science .  2  25 
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Books  fos*  Winter  Evenings. 


A  few  of  the  Good  Books  for  tlie  Farm,  Gar¬ 
den,  and  Household,  published  by  Orange  Judd 
&  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York,  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  list,  and  some  of  the  notices  of  the  same  by  the 
Press  are  given.  In  these  long  winter  evenings  there  is 
much  spare  time,  which  may  well  be  improved  in  reading 
interesting  and  instinctive  books.  Just  such  books  are 
here  offered.  Any  one  of  them  will  be  scut  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  the  price  by  the  publishers. 

Gardening'  for  Profit. — A  Guide  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 
By  Peter  Ilenderson.  Finely  illustrated.  Cloth,  12  mo, 
252  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Ivaloolak. . . . 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  is  no  stilted,  impractical  work.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  practical  and  successful  gardener.  It  contains  plain, 
unaffected  talk,  and  facts  such  as  every  man  going  into 
gardening  as  a  business  will  be  glad  to  obtain.  We  can 
recommend  it  to  every  owner  of  a  garden. 

[Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette. 

The  author  has  made  himself  rich  during  the  eighteen 
years  he  has  devoted  to  the  business  of  market  gardening, 
and  his  book  is  a  plain  record  of  his  successful  experi¬ 
ence.—  [Providence  Journal. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.— [Bangor  Evening  Times. 

Though  designed  for  a  special  class,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
valuable  to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  un¬ 
lucky  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  a  single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us 
the  price  of  the  book.— [New  'Bedford  Mercury. 

The  Small  Fruit  Culturist.— By  A. 

S.  Fuller.  Illustrated.  Cloth, *12mo.  276  pp.  Price  $1.50, 

Mr.  Fuller’s  work  is  full  of  information  concerning  all 
the  small  fruits,  and  is  a  complete  manual  for  the  practi¬ 
cal  gardener. — [Salem  (Mass.)  Observer. 

The  facts  and  conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrives 
are  not  based  upon  hearsay  evidence.  They  are  derived 
from  personal  tests  of  the  multitudinous  varieties  of 
plants  pnt  forth  by  nurserymen  and  propagators  from, 
time  to  time.— [Jewry  City  Times. 

This  volume  is  the  only  one  within  our  knowledge 
that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  small 
fruits.  It  is  illustrated  by  more  than  a  hundred  beautiful 
engravings.  —  [  Worcester  (Mass.)  Palladium. 

It  is  written  clearly  and  concisely,  with  apparent  ease, 
and  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  subject,  without  di¬ 
gressions  or  interpolation,  and  so  simply  as  to  be  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  most  ordinary  mind. 

[  Washington  National  Republican. 

The  chapter  on  gathering  and  packing  fruit  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  one,  and  in  it  are  figured  all  the  baskets  and  boxe» 
now  in  common  use.— [Hover  (N.  II.)  Gazette. 

Mew  Boole  of  Flowers.— By  Joseph 

Breck.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo,  beveled  boards.  480  pp. 
Price  $1.75. 

To  the  lovers  and  cultivators  of  flowerB,  this  will  be  a 
most  welcome  work,  as  it  contains  in  a  convenient  space 
just  what  they  wish  to  know.— [Boston  Journal. 

It  is  precisely  the  book  that  one  needs  in  beautifying 
the  grounds  of  a  rural  home.— [  Christian  Advocate  (N.  Y.). 


All  of  the  plants  described  in  this  volume  are  such  as 
can  be  cultivated  without  difficulty  in  the  open  ground 
in  this  climate ;  the  present  work  has  been  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  improved.— [Boston  Sat.  Evening  Express. 

The  alphabetical  descriptive  list  is  full,  embracing  both 
botanical  and  common  names,  and  the  instructions  for 
laying  out,  plotting,  cultivating,  etc.,  are  satisfactory. 

[Montpelier  (Vt.)  Watchman. 

The  book  is  a  beautiful  parlor  ornament.— [Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. 

Hints  to  Horsekeepers.  —  By  the  late 
Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank  Forrester).  Finely  illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  12mo.  425  pp.  Price  $1.75. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
ought  to  buy  the  copyright  of  this  book  to  gratuitously 
circulate  it  among  tire  people,  who  would  thus  learn  how 
to  care  for  our  noblest  domestic  animals,  at  present  sub¬ 
jected  to  so  much  abusive  treatment  by  thousands  of  ig¬ 
norant  human  brutes  placed  in  charge  of  horses. 

[New  York  Sun. 

Every  person  who  has  to  do  with  a  horse  may  derive 
useful  hints  and  information  from  this  work. 

[Providence  Journal. 

The  work  possesses  more  value  than  can  he  touched  in 
a  mere  cursory  review,  and  we  would  recommend  it  to  all 

our  horse-loving  readers _ Directions  for  riding,  driving, 

for  ladies’  riding,  for  carriages  and  harness,  are  fully  and 
thoroughly  given,  and  probably  no  person  having  a  horse 
could  purchase  and  read  the  hook  without  feeling  that  a 
paying  investment  had  been  made,  in  the  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  thus  placed  at  their  command. 

[The  Pioneer  (N.  J.). 

American  Pomology.- Apples.  By  Dr. 
John  A.  Warder.  290  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo,  beveled 
boards.  744  pp.  Price  $3.00. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  latest  and  best  book  on  apples. 

[  Cleveland  Evangelical  Messenger. 

The  illustrations  are  admirable,  and  give  one  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  accurate  idea  of  the  fmit  described.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  performed  their  part  of  the  work  quite  as 
well  as  the  author  did  his.  WTith  most  excellent  paper, 
and  clear,  hold  print,  we  have  an  American  book  on  ap¬ 
ples  which  cannot  be  surpassed. — [Detroit  Free  Press. 

This  is  a  superb  volume,  and  contains  a  world  of  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  fruit  and  fruit-growing,  especially 
the  apple  of  all  kinds.— [Christian  Press  ( New  York). 

It  is  a  book  which  no  one  who  owns  an  orchard,  or 
even  hopes  to  plant  one,  can  afford  to  do  without. 

[Jersey  City  Times. 

The  Grape  Culturist.— A  Treatise  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  native  Grape.  By  Andrew  S.  Ful¬ 
ler.  Cloth,  12mo,  286  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

Mr.  Fuller  gives  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation  of  the  grape  most  clearly,  and  illus¬ 
trates  it  so  plainly  that  no  one  can  fail  to  understand  it, 
and  for  this  reason  his  book  has  become  remarkably 
popular,  and  has  not  been,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  super¬ 
seded  by  any  other  work  on  the  same  subject. 

The  publishers  have  not  spared  expense  upon  this 
book,  which  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  every  farmer  and  fruit  culturist.  City  people 
should  send  the  “  Grape  Culturist  ”  to  their  country 
friends.— [Ac  to  York  Sun. 

This  is  a  standard  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
very  popular,  for  the  good  reason  that  Mr.  Fuller  gives  his 
knowledge  of  the  vine  and  its  habits,  and  illustrates  so 
plainly  that  no  one  can  fail  to  understand  it. 

[Rochester  Democrat. 

Tlie  Percherou  Horse.— Translated  from 
the  French  of  Charles  Du  Huys.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12 
mo.  100  pp.  Price  $1.00. 


This  work  is  a  report  made  to  the  French  Government 
upon  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  this  admirable  breed  of 
draft  horses.  It  is  written  with  the  view  of  indicating 
how  to  defend  the  race  against  degenerating,  to  improve 
it  in  all  its  estimable  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enable  the  breeders  of  Perche,  the  region  of  France  from 
which  these  horses  come,  to  supply  the  ever-hungry 
market.  Interest  in  the  Percherou  has  greatly  increased 
in  the  United  States  as  the  breed  lias  become  better 
known,  and  every  new  importation  adds  to  it  and  to  the 
firm  friends  of  tlie  breed. 

A  horse  like  the  Percherou,  or  the  Normandy,  makes  a 
team  with  which  the  fanner  can  pull  through  anything ; 
they  are  not  slow  on  the  road  either.  This  hook  con¬ 
tains  a  full  history  of  the  Percherons,  and  many  hints  on 
the  breeding  of  draft  horses.— [  Ohio  Fanner. 

The  Percheron  Horse  derives  its  name  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Perche,  in  France,  and  lias  long  possessed 
the  highest  reputation  in  France  as  a  draft  horse,  and 

especially  for  rapid  draft _ The  publishers  have  issued 

this  work  in  a  neat  little  volume,  and  have  illustrated  it 
with  portraits  of  several  specimens  of  the  breed  re¬ 
cently  imported  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Walters,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.— [Western  Rural. 

Cotton  Culture.— By  Joseph  B.  Lyman, 
late  of  Louisiana,  with  an  additional  chapter  oil  Cotton 
Seed  and  its  Uses,  by  J.  R.  Sypher.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
12mo.  190  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

There  is  a  store  of  useful  information  contained  in 
this  little  work.— [Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier. 

A  map  is  prefixed,  showing  by  colors  the  different 
limits  of  the  soil  for  various  qualities  of  cotton.  The 
author  claims  that  his  work  is  not  a  compilation,  but  the 
result  of  direct  personal  observation.— [Boston  Post. 

Tlie  writer’s  own  experience  of  twelve  years  in  cotton 
culture  in  Louisiana  would  give  weight  to  his  own  state¬ 
ments  and  opinions.  Tlie  last  chapter,  upon  cotton  seed 
and  its  uses,  is  especially  interesting,  and  supplies  in¬ 
formation  upon  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  cotton 
planters,  that  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else  in  so  com¬ 
prehensive  a  form,  so  far  as  we  know. 

[Wilmington  Daily  Journal. 

Squashes#.— How  to  grow  them.  By  James 
J.  H.  Gregory.  Riper,  12mo.  69  pp.  Price  30  cents. 

This  treatise  is  worth  five  times  its  price  to  any  man 
who  grows  squashes,  either  for  family  use  or  market. 

[Chicago  Republican. 

We  venture  to  say  no  person  in  the  United  States  is 
better  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  garden  and  field 
culture  of  the  squash  than  Mr.  Gregory.— [ Machine  Union. 

A  practical  treatise  on  squash  culture,  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  on  every  point,  including  keeping  and  mavketing  the 
crop.— [Commonwealth  (Boston). 

Mr.  Gregory  has  tested  the  theories  of  writers  by  his 
own  experience,  and  briefly  stated  all  which  is  desirable 
to  be  known  about  the  soil,  seed,  cultivation,  and  general 
management  of  the  squash. 

[Philadelphia  North  American 

The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden  ;  or, 

the  Culture  of  Pyramidal  and  Bush  Fruit  Trees.  By 
Thomas  Rivers.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  133  pp. 

Price  $1.00. 

It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  common-sense  style,  and 
cannot  fail  to  he  acceptable  to  that  increasing  class  who 
cultivate  a  suburban  garden  plot. 

[.V.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

Mr.  Rivers’  book  gives  tlie  directions  that  are  needed 
in  a  concise  and  lucid  form,  as  to  the  planting,  pruning 
and  culture  of  dwarf  pear,  apple,  cherry,  plum  and  peach 
trees,  as  pyramids  and  ns  hushes,  under  glass  and  in  es¬ 
paliers  ;  of  nuts,  figs,  apricots,  currants,  etc. 

[. Brooklyn  Union. 
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The  work  is  full  of  practical  suggestions,  particularly 
to  those  who  have  small  gardens,  and  who  give  their  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  their  cultivation. — [ Boston  Journal. 

The  remarks  upon  dwarf  pear  trees  alone  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  hook. — [Brattleboro  (Ft.)  Farmer. 

The  book  has  passed  through  thirteen  editions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  is  a  testimonial  of  its  value,  which  every  one 
will  appreciate. — [ Hartford  Courant. 

My  Vineyard  at  ILalceview. — By  a 

Western  Grape  Grower.  Cloth,  12mo,  beveled  boards. 
Illustrated.  143  pp.  Price  $1.35. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 
CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Cake  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pay  '!  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

THE 


OR. 


This  dainty  little  volume  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
experience  of  a  Western  grape  grower,  and  a  truly  in¬ 
teresting  narrative  it  is.  Doubtless  it  will  lead  many 
others  to  follow  the  example  of  the  author,  and  exchange 
the  confinement  and  exhaustion  of  city  labor  for  life  in 
the  open  country ;  and  in  doing  this  it  will  do  a  good 
work. — [.S'.  S.  Times. 

This  little  work  on  grape  culture  is  pleasant  reading, 
even  to  those  who  never  intend  to  cultivate  the  luscious 
fruit. — [Phila.  Inquirer. 

The  author  has  given  the  volume  the  entertaing  char¬ 
acter  and  the  pleasant  flavor  of  a  narrative,  thus  making 
it  decidedly  attractive.— [Montpelier  (VI.)  Freeman. 

Hard-working  mechanics,  who  can  barely  secure  a 
living,  should  read  this  little  volume,  and  they  will  see 
how  they  can  make  themselves  independent  with  small 
capital,  needing  only  industry  and  common  sense. 


{New  Bedford  Standard. 


ENTDMSSS  AMUSEMENT 


FOR 

BUYS  AN©  &IBUS. 

Crandall’s  Improved  Building  Blocks 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  In  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CHURCHES,  DWELLINGS, 

BARNS,  MILLS, 

FENCES,  FURNITURE,  etc., 

in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  witli  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $3.00 ;  X o. 2,  $1.50 ;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.00 ;  No.  2,  $2.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber¬ 
al  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway  and  4 1  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  he  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  hook  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[ Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

This  is  a  capital  hook.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  are  given  how  to  lay  out  the  land,  how 
to  set  out  the  drains,  how  to  make  them,  also  how  to 
manufacture  the  tiles.  And  there  is  a  chapter  on  house 
and  town  sewerage. . .  .The  hook  will  be  read  with  inter¬ 
est  by  English  as  well  as  American  readers. 

[Gardener's  Chronicle  &  Agricultural  Gazette  (England). 

A  Book  that  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOTJNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant; 

The  Soil; 

Manures  ; 

Mechanical  Cultivation; 

Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  disenssed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  he  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  $1.00. 

EARTH  CEOSETS  : 

How  to  Make  them  and  how  to  Use  them. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  by  all  who  have  given  the 
least  thought  to  ther  subject,  that  the  waste  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  the  soil’s  fertility,  through  our  present 
,  practice  of  treating  human  excrement  as  a  thing  that  is 
to  be  hurried  into  the  sea,  or  buried  in  underground 
vaults,  or  in  some  other  way  pnt  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
reach,  is  full  of  danger  to  our  future  prosperity.  Sup¬ 
ported  as  the  arguments  in  this  little  work  are  by  the 
most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  all,  in  both  town  and  country,  who  have  the 
well-being  of  society  at  heart. 

SENT  POST-PAID ....  PAPER  COVERS.  PRICE  25cts. 
Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


YANKEE  FARMING. 

BY 

TIMOTHY  BUNKER,  Esq., 

OF  HOOKERTOWN,  CONN 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY  HOPPIN. 


CONTENTS. 


1.  — A  Stroke  of  Economy. 

2.  — Ornamental  Trees. 

3. — Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

4.  — View  of  the  Bird  Law. 

6.— Guano  in  the  Hill. 

6. — On  Moss  Bunkers. 

7. — On  Subsoiling. 

8. — Going  to  the  Fair. 

9. — In  Tall  Clover. 

10.  — On  Horse  Racing. 

11.  — At  the  Fanners’  Club. 

12.  — On  an  Old  Saw. 

13. — Book  Farming  in  Hook- 

ertown. 

14. — Pasturing  Cattle  in 

Roads. 

15.  — The  Weaker  Brethren. 

16. — Curing  a  Horse  Pond. 

17.  — Domesticities  at  Tim 

Bunker’s.  r 

18.  — Takes  a  Journey. 

19. — On  Farm  Roads. 

20.  — A  New  Manure. 

21. — Losing  the  Premium. 

22. — A  New  Enterprise. 

23. — Making  Tiles. 

24. — The  Clergy  and  Farm¬ 

ing. 

25.  — Women  Horse  Racing. 

26.  — Beginning  Life. 

27. — An  Apology  for  Tim 

Bunker. 

28. — On  County  Fairs. 

29.  — At  Home  again. 

30. — On  Raising  Boys. 

31.  — On  Raising  Girls. 

32. — A  new  Case  of  the 

Black  Art. 

33.  — A  Letter  from  Neigh¬ 

bors. 

34. — The  Shadtown  Parson¬ 

age. 

35.  — Views  of  .Dress. 

36. — A  Rustic  Wedding. 

37. — Saving  a  Sixpence. 

3S. — On  giving  Laud  a  Start. 

39. — On  giving  Boys  a  Start. 

40.  — A  Tile  in  the  Head. 

41.  — Jake  Frink  Sold. 

42. — The  New  York  Central 

Park. 

43.  — On  Irrigation. 

44.  — Feeding  with  Oil  Meal. 

45. — The  Farmers’  Club. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  •  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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ESTABLISHED  1801. 

great  American 

TEA  COMPANY 


NOTICE  OF  THE  PRESS. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Great  Ameeican  Tea  Compact.— To  Queries.— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerics  and  others  had  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with¬ 
out  its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  botli  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  “  there  is 
no  humbug  about  the  establishment.” 


RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA  and  JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CAKGO  PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.— The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.— The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4tli.— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Stli.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6tli.— The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Sth. — ' The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 

PROFIT  IIE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  EionT  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
In  tliis  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  “  to  collect 
on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Companyhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  ,  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c..  80c.,  90c„  best  $t  n>. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c„  80e.,  !)0c„  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c., 90c..  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80o„  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90e„  $1,  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  25c.,  30c., 35c„ best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
bv  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c.,  SOc., 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


N.  B _ INHABITANTS  OF  VILLAGES  AND 

TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM¬ 
BER  RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO¬ 
GETHER,  CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OF  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  “  THE  GREAT  AMER¬ 
ICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 


CLUB  ORDER. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  Sept.  16,  1SG7. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  by  Merchants’ Union  Express  the  following 
bill  of  Tea,  Ac. 


1  ft. 

1 

10 

1 

1 

10 

3 

1 

1 
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3 
8 

4 

1  >4 

1  k 

3 

2 

i  a 
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Imperial . S.  Lanphear _ 

Black . 

.Java  Coffee,  raw.  “  _ 

Imperial . H.  M.  Lanphear. 

Black  .  “ 

Java  Coffee,  raw.  “ 

Imperial . B.  B.  Lloyd . 

Imperial . Horace  Morgan. 

Black .  “ 

Imperial . Simon  String... 

Black . Win.'  Bishop _ 

Uncolored  Japan. J.  Man-.. . 

Java  Coffee,  raw.L.  A.  Allen . 

Imperial . A.  Morris . 

Imperial . Tlios.  Higgins.. 

Black .  " 

Black . A.  Hickox . 

Black . J.  Farley . . 

Imperial .  “  . 

Imperial . Mr.  Carey . 

Black .  “  . 

English  Breakfast. T.  Hudson . 


..$1.25 

1.00.. 

..  1.00 

.  .at 

35. . 

..  3.50 

1.25.. 

..  1.25 

.  .at 

1.00.. 

..  1.00 

35. . 

..  3.50 

1.25.. 

..  3.75 

1.25.. 

..  1.25 

1.25.. 

..  1.25 

1.25.. 

..  2.50 

1.00.. 

..  5. CO 

..at 

1.25.. 

..  3.75 

35. . 

..  2. SO 

1.25.. 

..  5.00 

1.25.. 

..  1.88 

1.00.. 

..  1.50 

1.00. . 

..  5.00 

1.00.. 

:.  s.oo 

1.00.. 

..  2.00 

.  .at 

1.25.. 

..  1.87 

1.00.. 

..  1.50 

1.20.. 

..12.00 

$65.55 

Gents  :— Above  I  send  my  fourth  order.  Your  Teas  have 
given  good  satisfaction,  and  those  who  have  used  them  will 
have  no  other,  but  induce  their  friends  to  send  also.  To 


prove  this ;  I  had  made  up  my  order  and  got  a  Post-Office 
Money  Order,  when  others  came  in  and  nearly  doubled  the 
amount,  as  you  will  see  by  second  money  order,  both  of 


which  I  enclose. 


The  last  order  came  safely  to  hand  by  Merchants’  Union 
Express.  Accept  thanks  for  complimentary  package. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  LANPHEAR. 


Caution.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  he  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  This  will  prevent  tlieir  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 


Great  American  Tea  Company,  ! 

Nos.  3  1  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office  Box,  5,043,  New  York  City. 


MORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD  PREP¬ 
ARATION  makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of 
rread,  biscuit,  cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it 
contains  no  POISON  to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread 
may  therefore  be  eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving 
Itself  into  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICK¬ 
ETS,  CHOLERA,  and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  Muscle  and  Bone.  In  "raising"  the  dough  it 
does  not,  like  other  yeast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutri-. 
ment  to  the  bread,  aiid  otherwise  improves  it  In  quality  and 
quantity.  Each  package  contains  full  directions  for  use. 
Send  to  H.  T.  Love,  No."  5  James  Slip,  New  York,  for  “The 
Good  Cook's  Hand  Boole,”  for  particular  directions,  to  lie 
sent  von  gratis,  and  ask  vonr  Grocer  for  “  Horslord’s  Bread 
Preparation."  JOHN  DWIGHT  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Age  nts, 
No.  11  Old  Slip,  New  York. 

PORTABLE  STEAM 

H  For  Farm,  Mining,  or  Mechanical  purposes.  These 
machines  require  no  brick  work ;  mounted  on  legs  they  are 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  FouNDHniKs.or 
Printing  Rooms,— or  mounted  on  wheels  they  are  adapted 
for  out-door  work,  Threshing,  Wood  Sawing,  &c.  See 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  15th,  1868.  first  page. 

CVCIrculars  with  deseription  and  prices  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  of 


GRAND,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT 


RECEIVED  THE  FIRST  GRAND  GOLD  MEDAL, 
and  the.  still  higher  recompense, 

THE  CROSS  OF  TTIE  LEGION  OF  HONOR, 

AT  THE 

UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION,  PARIS,  1SG7. 

These  were  the  highest  awards  of  the  Exposition,  and  the 
house  of  CIIICKERING  &  SONS  was  the  ONLY'  ONIC  so 
honored. 

In  tlie  United  States  we  have  been  Awarded  SIXTY  -NINE 
FIRST  PREMIUMS  in  direct  competition  with  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London  we  received  Hie  highest  award  given  to  any  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  the  United  States. 

Total,  Seventy-one  First  Premiums,  and  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  testimonials  from  the  leading  artists  of  the  world. 

WARDROOMS, 

NO.  11  EAST  14TH-ST.,  NEW-YORK. 

Between  Broadway  and  5tli-ave. 


JPXjAJNbPS 


WARRANTED 

GARDEN 

The  vegetable  seeds  offered  by  us 

are  raised  expressly  for  our  establishment  from  stock  se¬ 
lected  by  us,  and  by  careful  and  trustworthy  growers  who 
make  it  their  business  ;  and  these  seeds  have  maintained  for 
twenty-four  years  an  enviable  renutation  for  general  purity 
and  for  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  produced  from  them. 
Our  selection  of  seeds  is  made  with  the  wants  of  our  soil  and 
climate  expressly  in  view. 

Send  for  Seed  List  or  Gardener’s  Almanac. 

PLANT  BROS.,  PRATT  &  CO..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEW  ©HOP  QNIOM  SII®. 

(By  Mail— Postage  Paid.) 

Large  Iteil  Wet  JicrsUelcI,  per  Pouud,  $5.00 
Yellow  Danvers,  “  “  $5.00 

Y'cllow  Dutch  or  Strasbnrg,  “  “  $5.00 

Address  JAMES  SHEPPARD, 

P.  O.  Box  2,972.  2-19  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 

Wative  Eve&*g’B',e©M§o. 

From  forest  and  transplanted ,  very  fine  and  cheap.  Send 
for  Circular.  S.  L.  KEITH,  Palatine,  Cook  Co.,  Ill. 


PATENT 


HOES 

NOW  READY ! 

WINTER  BUSINESS  FOR 

CANVASSERS. 
Farmers’  sons,  and  others,  are  now 
making 

$150  to  $350  per  mouth 

canvassing  Counties.  See  page  154, 
this  paper,  April,  1867.  Address  Pat. 
Adj.  Hoe  Co.,  82  Federal  St.,  Boston, 


■grraEED’S  DRAWING  LESSONS.  —The  Littla 

EL1L  Corporal’s  New  Drawing  Book  for  Beginners,  either 
young  or  old.  with  or  without  a  teacher,  at  home  or  in 
schools:  the  best  ever  published;  full  of  lithographed  en. 
cravings  and  common-sense  lessons.  If  your  bookseller  doeq 
not  have  it.  send  $1.50  to  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher 
of  The  Little  Corporal,  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  book  will  come 
post-paid.  Circulars  sent  free. _ _ 

RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 
Plans  and  advice  for  laving  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  .1  olm  M.  Forbes.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Boston.  F.  G.  Shaw.  New  York.  O.  S.  llubbell,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis  Ind 

oflice  40  Barristers  Hall.  Boston,  Mass. 

I  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Iinnroved 

i1  itDJk  S  STENCIL  DIBS.  MORE  THAN 
at.  on  A  A  MONTH  is  being  made  with  them, 
v  S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

THE  BEST  GRAPE.— See  last  page  of  cover. 
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PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE; 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  PROPAGATION  AND  CULTIVATION  OF 


FLORIST’S 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 
Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as 
tli e  country.  In  the  present  work 
modes  of  propagation  and  culti- 
wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as 
The  scope  of  the  work  may  be 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Aspect  ami  Soil. 

Laying  out  Lawn  and  Flower  Gar- 
*  den. 

Planting  of  Flower  Beds. 
Temperature  and  moisture. 

Cold  Frames— Winter  Protection. 
Green-house  Structures. 
Propagation  by  Seeds. 

Propagation  of  Lilies. 

Culture  of  tlie  Verbena. 

Orcliid  Culture. 

Cape  Bulbs. 

Construction  of  Bouquets. 
Window  Gardening, 

Insects. 

Packing  Plants. 

Profits  of  Floriculture. 
Green-house  Plants. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 


PLANTS. 

Bergen  City,  N.  J. 

the  largest  Commercial  Florist  in 
he  gives  a  full  account  of  his 
vation.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
the  professional  grower, 
judged  from  the  following 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Designs  for  Flower  Gardens. 

Soils  for  Potting. 

The  Potting  of  Plants. 
Construction  of  Hot-Beds, 
modes  of  Heating. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. 

Culture  of  the  Rose. 

Culture  of  the  Tuberose. 

Holland  Bulbs. 

Winter-Flowering  Plants. 
Hanging  Baskets. 

Stock-Work. 

Nature’s  Law  of  Colors. 

Plants  by  mail. 

Soft-Wooded  Plants. 

Annuals. 

Diary  of  Operations  for  each  Day 
of  the  Year. 


ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  $1.50. 


O  RANG-.E  JUDD  Sc  COMPANAT,  ir»  Broadway,  New-ATork. 


THE  HUNTER  AND  TRAPPER. 


This  little  book  will 
be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  would  fiud 
instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  an  old  hunter’s 
experience. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Deer  Hunting. — 

II.  How  to  Catch  the 
Fox.  —  III.  now  to 
Hunt  and  Catch  the 
Beaver. — IV.  IIow  to 
Catch  the  Otter.— V. 

How  to  Catch  the 
Mink. — YI.  How  to 
Hunt  and  Catch  the 
Muskrat. — VII.  How 
to  Catch  the  Marten. — 

VHI.  How  to  Catch 
the  Fisher. — IX.  How 
to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 

— X.  How  to  Hunt  and 
Trap  the  Bear. — XI. 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap 
the  Wolf.— XII.  How 
to  Trap  the  Pocket 
Gopher.— XIII.  Fish¬ 
ing  for  Trout,  Picker¬ 
el,  and  Bass.— XIV. 

How  to  Hunt  the 
Honey  Bee.  —  XV. 

Hints  About  Shot- 
Guns  and  Rifles.  — 

XVI.  Traps.  —  XVII. 
Dressing  and  Tan¬ 
ning  Skms  and  Furs. 

ORANGE 


By  LIALSEY  THRASHER,  An  Experienced  Hunter. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices  by  the  Press. 

Mr.  Thrasher  is  an 
old  hunter,  and  lie 
gives  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  hunting 
and  trapping  in  a 
plain,  unpretending 
way.  lie  not  only 
gives  many  useful 
hints  to  the  hunter, 
hut  intersperses  his 
work  with  notes  on 
the  habits  of  our  wild 
animals, and  anecdotes 
of  limiting.  The  hook 
is  illustrated,  and  will 
be  found  of  interest  to 
tlie  naturalist,  as  well 
as  the  trapper.  — 
[Boston  Transcript. 

It  contains  hints 
about  trapping  all 
sorts  of  game,  from 
a  honey-bee  to  a  hear, 
with  a  chapter  on 
fishing,  and  another 
on  dressing  and  tan¬ 
ning  skins  and  furs. 
Tlie  hook  is  written 
by  an  experienced 
limiter,  and  is  reada¬ 
ble.—  [Portland  Adver¬ 
tiser. 


Sent  Post-paid. 

Price,  -  -  £  1 .00 

1ST  e  w- Y  ork. 


AMERICAN  OTTER. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST: 


FRUIT 


FARM  AND 


NURSERIES. 


Failure 


Successful 
is  generally  the  result  of 


Small  Fruit  Culture. 

a  choice  of  inferior  varieties  and  poor  stock. 


The  people  nre  tired  of  theorizing  and  experimenting, 
nnd  are  anxiously  looking  for  successful  results  in  small 

fruit  culture.  As  evidence  of  our  success,  we  refer : - To 

our  Fruit  Farm  of  150  Acres. — To  the  thousands 
of  intelligent  Fruit  Growers  who  visit  our  grounds  yearly. 
—To  our  Annual  Fruit  Exhibitions,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
—To  the  reports  of  various  Societies,  who  send  delegates  to 
examine  our  modes  of  culture,  and  to  the  Markets  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore',  &c.,  where  large 
quantities  of  our  fruit  are  sold  every  day.  during  the  fruit 
season,  at  tiie  highest  price.  Our  stock  of  vines  and  plants, 
for  sale  this  season,  is  not  surpassed,  it  equaled,  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  guarantee  our  prices  to  he  as  low  as  the  same 
quality  of  a  genuine  article  can  he  had  anywhere. 

Choice  of  Varieties  and  Quali¬ 
ty  of  Stock. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  by  those  engaging  in  fruit  cul¬ 
ture,  that  as  a  general  rule  the  cost  ol'  land,  expense  of  prep¬ 
aration,  planting,  and  all  after  attention,  are  the  same  for  in¬ 
ferior  kinds  and  character  of  stock  as  for  the  best ;  while  the 
earlier,  more  abundant,  and  superior  yield  of  the  best  will 
very  soon  more  than  pay  the  difference  of  cost,  and  all  after 
results  will  he  every  way  more  satisfactory.  It  is  therefore 
good  policy  to  plant  none  but  the  best  varieties  and  the  best 
quality  of  stock.  Better  plant  less  thau  depart  from  this  rule. 

GRAPES. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  reduction  in  price,  we  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  our  vines  with  the  same  care  as  formerly, 
and  offer  our  present  stock  with  entire  confidence  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction,  both  in  quality  and  price. 

Most  of  the  varieties  now  offered  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description. 

The  Concord  continues  to  bo  the  most  popular  grape 
in  tiie  country. 

The  Ives  has  lately  received  the  Longwortli  prize,  as 
the  best  Wine  grape  for  the  whole  country. 

The  Hartford  and  Crcvciing  are  tiie  best  very  early 
grapes,  yet  thoroughly  tested. 

The  Delaware  has  generally  done  well  the  past  two 
years,  and  will  he  largely  planted  this  season. 

The  Alvey  is  a  grape  of  great  merit. 

Many  of  Rogers’  Hybrids  have  proved  valuable. 

We  can  furnish  vines  1,  2,  and  3  years  old,  of  the  above 
kinds,  in  any  quantity.  Also  Iona,  Israella,  Adirondnc, 
Elsingburg,  Herbemont,  Reutz,  Clinton,  Union  Village, 
Taylor,  &c„  &c. 

MART  ESA — WHITE  CONCORD— 

AMID)  BILACK  BSAWK. 

It  Is  well  known  that  we  bought  all  the  stock  of  these  two 
varieties  a  few  years  ago  from  Mr.  Miller,  at  a  high  price. 
If  we  had  forced  their  propagation  by  green  wood  and  other 
detrimental  practices',  we  might  have  had  a  large  supply  of 
vines  to  offer.  But  we  preferred  to  preserve  their  healthy 
constitution,  and  send  them  out  in  due  time  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  to  establish  their  reputation  as  the 
Best.  Two  new  Grapes  now  before  tire  Public. 

The  Martha  fills  a  want  long  felt  for  a  first-class 
White  Grape.  We  subjoin  a  few  testimonials  of  Its 
merits,  and  might  add  many  more. 

“  The  most  promising  of  all  the  new  grapes.” 

Geo.  IIusmanx. 

“  One  of  the  finest  grapes  I  have  ever  tasted.” 

Titos.  Mkeiian. 

“  It  will  he  found  the  most  valuable  Wliite  grape  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  and  is  emphatically  a  grapo  for  tlm  people,  as 


everybody  that  can  grow  a  vine  can. have  a  beautiful  Wliite 
grape  of  tiie  ilnest  quality.”— Geo.  AV.  Campbell. 

“  Taking  hardiness,  healthiness,  and  all  other  good  quali¬ 
ties  into  consideration,  I  regard  it  as  of  more  value  than  all 
tiie  rest  of  the  Wliite  grapes  put  together.” 

Jxo.  A.  Wap.dee. 

For  full  information  in  reference  to  this  grape,  also  the 
Black  Hawk,  and  many  others,  with  reduced  prices, 
see  our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  price  list. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

We  have  given  special  attention  the  past  season  to  the 
production  of  an  immeiise.stock  of  plants,  of  all  the  leading 
varieties.  Our  experience  lias  taught  us  that  plants'  pro-' 
duced  on.  Clay  Soil  are  much  preferable  to  those  grown 
on  sand.  They  are  more  stocky  and  vigorous,  bear  carriage 
and  transplanting  better,  and  give  more  satisfaction  every 
way.  All  our  plants  are  grown  on  clay  soil,  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  so  as  to  secure  a  genuine  article  of  the  best  quality. 

JUCUMM — ©UR  NO.  700. 

Tliis  continues  to  be  our  greatest  favorite.  After  tiie  most, 
thorough  trial,  wo  unhesitatingly  say,  that  for 

Uniform  and  lLa.rg-e  Size, 

Beatif  y  of  Form  as»«l  Color, 
Enorinons  Yield, 

Long  Continuance  in  Bearing1, 
Health  and  Vigor  of  Plant, 
Adaptation  to  Shipment, 
Great  Profit, 

And  other  desirable  qualities. 

It  is  the  most  valuable  Strawberry 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

Its  character  has  been  damaged  iu  some  localities,' by  the" 
dissemination  of  spurious  varieties  called  Jucunda. 

We  direct  attention  to  pur  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  and  price  list,  for  full  information  of  this  won¬ 
derful  fruit. 

Our  prices,  it  will  be  seen,  are  greatly  reduced. 

Fillmore  is  onlysecond  to  Jucunda— Our  No.  700, 
on  our  grounds,  and  is  of  great  value. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  gives  full  descriptions  of  all  tiie 
leading  varieties ;  Lists  for  Home  use  and  convenient  mar¬ 
ket;  for  Market  purposes  or  Home  use,  distant  and  con¬ 
venient  market.  Early,  Medium,  and  Late,  arc  tiie  order  iu 
which  we  esteem  them. 

It  contains  much  valuable  information  on  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents. 

RASPBERRIES. 

There  is  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  raspberry  culture. 
The  demand  for  the  fruit  is  tenfold  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  and  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  Philadelphia,  Clarke,  Hornet,  Pilate, 
Franconia,  Improved  Black  Cap,  nnd  a  few  other 
kinds,  nre  much  sought  after.  Our  stock  of  plants  of  the 
above  varieties  is  equal  to  any  demand. 

RSAOMI. 

This  promises  to  become  the  leading  Raspberry  of  the  coun¬ 
try-hardy,  productive,  largo,  of  good  color  and  quality, 
and  the  very  best  for  transportation.  We  subjoin  the  fol 
lowing  testimonials,  and  might  add  many  others: 

A  committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  as 
tiie  result  of  a  critical  examination  of  this  variety,  report : 

“They  were  highly  pleased  with  the  evidence  given  of  the 
Immense  productiveness,  as  well  as  beauty  and  excellence, of 
the  fruit,  and  expressed,  the  belief  that  tiie  firmness  of  the 


berries  was  such  as  to  render  it  better  fitted  for  transporta¬ 
tion  than  any  other  variety  of  equal  excellence,  while  in  re¬ 
gard  to  tiie  hardiness  of  tiie  plants,  the  testimony  of  all  who 
have  long  known  tiie  variety  is  that  no  injury  lias  ever  been 
known  to  result  from  the  winter.” 

Mr.  M.  B.  Bateliam,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  it  and  test 
on  liis  own  grounds,  says: 

“For  beauty  and  excellence  of  fruit,  combined  with  great 
productiveness,  vigor  and  hardiness  of  plant,  I  know  of 
variety  that  equals  it.  The  Cue  size,  color,  flavor,  and 
firmness  of  the  berries,  must  make  tiie  variety  pre-emi- 
nextly  valuable  as  a  market  fruit,  as  well  as  for  amateur 
use. 

Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  President  of  tiie  Ohio  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Societj-,  after  an  investigation  witli  the  ad  interim 
Committee  of  the  Society,  says : 

“The  fruit  is  large,  of  good  color  and  quality,  and  lias 
borne,  transportation  to  great  distances.  Tiie  canes,  as  seen 
in  the.  neighborhood  of  Cleveland,  appear  to  have  resisted 
the  severity  of  the  previous  winter  without  shelter,  and 
were  hearing  a  full  crop  of  fruit.” 

We  have  secured  tiie  entire  stock  of  genuine  plants  tor 
sale,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  one  very  small  lot.  All 
we  do  not  sell,  we  shall  plant  on  our  own  grounds,  being 
Lsfttisfied  that  it  will  pay.us  better  to  do  so  than  to  sell  atany 
■.price.  We  are  confident  of  being  able  to  ship  the  fruit  from 
-V  our  farm  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  over  four  hundred 
miles,  in  the  best  condition. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Kittatinny  lias  given  more  general  satisfaction  than 
any  other  variety. 

Our  large  stock  of  plants  includes  Kittatinny,  Wil¬ 
son's  Early,  New  RocUclle,  and  Newman. 

CURRANTS. 

The  demand  for  Currant  hushes  last  spring  and  fall  was 
unprecedented,  and  promises  to  he  even  greater  the  present 
season.  It  is  well  known  that  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
procure  varieties  true  to  name.  After  many  years  of  expen¬ 
sive  and  careful  effort,  we  are  now  able  to  offer  an  immense 
stock  of  all  desirable  kinds,  which  we  guarantee  to  be  gen¬ 
uine,  and  to  give  satisfaction  in  all  respects. 

We  offer  1  and  2-years-old  bushes  of; 

Versaillaisc.— The  very  best. 

Fertile  cl’ Angers. —Very  similar  to  the  above. 
Cherry.— Best  for  jelly. 

Victoria.— Very  late  and  good. 

White  Grape.— Best  White. 

Black  Naples.— Best  Black. 

For  Illustrations,  Descriptions,  &c.,  of  these  and  other 
varieties,  see  Catalogue. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Tiie  American  Seedling  Is  entirely  free  from  mildew, 
a  strong  grower,  and  enormous  bearer.  Fruit  very  excellent. 

We  have  imported  a  large  number' of  Foreign  varie¬ 
ties,  of  the  very  best  kinds,  which  we  offer  at  reasonable 
prices. 

The  New  Edition  of  our  Descriptive  and  Illus-' 
trated  Small  Fruit  Catalogue  is  now  Issued.  No 
one  cultivating  Crapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Gooseberries,  or  Currants;  even  in  tiie  smallest 
quantity,  should  he  without  it.  It  gives  information  what 
Varieties  to  plant— how  to  avoid  failures.— and  to  secure’ 
success  with  the  above  valuable  fruits.  Though  the  Edition 
is  large,  it  will  likely  be  exhausted  early. 

B3?”  Send  at  once  10  cents  for  copy. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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100,000  IN  USE, 

COLLINS  &  CO’S 
CAST  CAST-STEEL  PLOWS. 


Circulars  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

ADDRESS 


COMIMS  CO., 


B?.  O.  SSox  1,971, 
NEW  YOBS.K. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


'An  institution  for  the  thorough,  practical  education  of  the 
Sons  of  Fanners,  Mechanics  an<l  Business  Men. 
The  largest,  cheapest,  most  thorough,  and  best  appointed 
Practical  Business  College  in  the  United  States,  possessing 
many  advantages  afforded  by  no  other. 

Since  its  incorporation,  in  1855,  it.  lias  educated  for  business 
upwards  of  Sixteen  Thousand  Students,  representatives 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  many  of  whom  are  now 
among  the  most  prominent  and  successful  business  men  in 
the  country. 

Every  person  interested  in  the  practical  education  of 
young  men,  whether  intending  to  attend  a  business  college  or 
not,  is  requested  to  send  for  a  circular  containing  full  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  the  college,  a  brief  description  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  some  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  together 
with  fac-similestof  Premium  Penmanship  executed  by  Prof. 
Cowley,  the  most  celebrated  penman  in  America. 

Address  SMITH  &  COWLEY,  Principals, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

References  s—J.  Knox,  the  distinguished  nurseryman 
and  Fruit  grower;  John  Harper,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Lank  of  Pittsburgh;  or  any  other  prominent  business  man  in 
the  city. 

N.IL— Please  state  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute, 

Spring  Term,  March  20.  $00  for  Board  and  Common  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  best  sustained  Boarding  Seminary  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  nation.  Students  from  fifteen  different 
States  ill  attendance.  Address  for  circular  or  for  rooms, 

J.  E  KING,  Fort  Edward,  Hi.  Y. 


LARGE  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  BEARING. 

With  an  increased  interest  in  Small  Fruit  Culture,  there 
has  arisen  a  great  demand  for  Vines  and  Blants  of  the 
largest  size  and  best  quality.  Young  America  is  impatient 


The  Broom-corn  in  Silvers’  Patent  is  so  elastic  that  it 
is  WARRANTED  to  wear  twice  as  long  in  as  in  the  best  tied 
broom  ;  sweep  with  half  the  effort,  and  not  wear  the  carpet 
one-fourth  as  fast,  thus  making  it  t lie  best  and  cheapest. 

The  “  American  Agriculturist,"  says :  “Silvers’  Patent 
Brooms  have  been  tested  by  several  months’  use  in  our  fami¬ 
lies,  and  the  writer  has,  without  instruction,  and  with  entire 
ease,  prepared  the  brush,  and  filled  the  brnohis  to  his  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  The  ladies  pronounce  them  superior  in 
elasticity  and  durability,  and  they  are  adopted  as  a  family 
institution.”  C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO.,  4?  John-st.,  New  York. 


We  offer  our  new  crop  of  Garden  ami  Flower  Seeds 
for  the  season  of  1SG9.  Our  seeds,  so  loug  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  are  justly  esteemed 
wherever  tried. 

The  following  catalogues  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 

^^Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Hand  Booli  of 
Seeds,  Seed  Novelties,  and  Seed  Potatoes, 

Goodrich,  Early  Rose  and  Harison, 

Containing  Directions  for  Planting,  Preparation  of  the  Soil, 
and  After-management,  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  all  others  to  whom  a  knowledge 
of  Gardening  and  Treatment  of  Seeds  is  neessary. 
(yMarket  Gardener’s  List, for  Gardeners  only. 
^"Wholesale  Price  hist,positively  for  the  trade  only . 

SEEDS  55  Y  MAIL. 

Our  arrangements  for  Mailing  Seeds  are  thorough  and 
complete,  and  insure  our  retail  customers  a  much  cheaper 
and  more  prompt  delivery  of  their  stock  than  when  sent  by 
express.  For  Seeds  by  Mail  and  Seed  Collections  by  Mail, 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  families,  see  Retail  Price  List 
accompanying  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

KNOX’S  HORTICULTURAL  HOUSE. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

For  a  few  months  past  we  have  advertised  the  above 
Watches  at  extremely  low.  prices,  and  the  result  lias  been 
most  satisfactory.  Our  plan  lias  been  to  sell  the  genuine 
WALTHAM  M  ATCH,  in  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Cases  only, 
and  at  a  very  small  profit:  giving  the  purchaser  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examination  and  comparison,  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  the  Watch  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  it 
can  he  exchanged  or  the  money  retunded. 

These  Watches  are,  without’ exception.  Hie  most  perfect 
specimens  of  fine  mechanism  ever  produced  in  any  country. 
Eacli  amt  every  part  is  made  by  machinery  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  elaborate  construction. 

Compared  with  foreign  watches  lliey  possess  many  advant¬ 
ages,  excelling  not  only  in  principle  and  finish,  but  still 
more  in  their  reliability  as  time-keepers.  As  an  indication 
of  tlie  prices  we  submit  the  following : 

Silver, Hunting  "Watches,  ’  (-  -  $18.00 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  karatcasc,  80.00 
Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies’  size,  70.00 

We  often  receive  orders  direct  from  our  advertisement, 
but  prefer  that  every  oneshould  send  first  for  our  descrip¬ 
tive  price  list,  which  explains  all  the  different  kinds,  tells 
tlie  weight  and  quality  of  the  cases,  and  gives  prices  of  each. 
This  we  will  forward  to  any  one  on  application,  and  it  will 
bo  found  very  useful  in  making  a  selection. 

Every  IVatch  is  warranted  by  special  certificate  from 
the  American  Y/atch  Co. 

We  send  them  by  express  to  any  address,  allow  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine  tlie  Watcli  before 
paying,  and  if  afterwards  it  does  not  prove  satisfactorv.it 
can  be  exchanged  or  tlie  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Please  state  that  you  sawthis  in  W\c  Agriculturist. 

Address,  in  full,  HOWA  RD  &  t'O., 

No.  G19  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Read  This.— Lowest  price  list  ever  published  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Waltham  Watches.  817,  $79,  $09.  Send  for  list  and 
examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  BENEDICT  BRO’S., 
Jewellers,  No.  091  Broadway,  near  4th-st.,  New  York. 


ELGIN  WATCHES  I  S 

CAUTION.— The  public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against 
purchasing  our  watches,  or  watches  purporting  toDe  of 
our  make,  of  parties  who  advertise  to  send  them  “  C.  O.  J).’’ 
Me  have  no  connection  with  such  houses,  and  do  not  furnish 
our  goods  to  any  house  for  that  purpose.  The  excellence 
and  good  repute  of  ilie  real  Elgin-  M  atches  have  caused 
several  Foreign  and  American  Watch  Companies  to  make 
inferior  imitations,  with  the.  same  or  similar  trademarks 
as  ours.  Avoid  all  parties  who  advertise  to  send  our 
goods  “  C.  O.  D.,”  no  matter  whom.  To  get  the  real  Elgin 
Watches  purchase  only  of  dealers  in  your  vicinity  or  else¬ 
where  whom  vou  know  to  be  honorable: 

THIS  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY, 

Elgin,  Illinois. 

Business  office,  Nos.  159  and  lGILakc  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HITCHCOCK’S  HALF  DIME  MUSIC,  printed 

on  heavy  Music  Paper,  4 pages— Colored  tides,  music 
and  words.  Price  5  ceuts’each ;  20  mailed  for  $1. ! 

NOW  READY:  . 

No.  1.  Captain  Jinks.  Maclaoan. 

'■  2.  Won’t  you  Tell  me  Why-,  Robin  ?  t  r.ARinm,. 

“  3.  We’d  Better  Bide  a  Wee.  Glarusel. 

“  4.  Blue  Eyes.  Moli.oy. 

“  5,  Not  for  Joseph.  Lloyd. 

“  0.  Good  Bye,  Sweetheart.  Good  Bye.  Hatton. 

“  7.  I  really  don’t  think  I  shall  Marry.  CLARiiiisL. 

“  S.  Praise  of.Tears.  “Flow’rets'Bloom- 

ilia.  Winds  Perfuming.!’  F.  Schubert. 

“  0.  Champagne  Charlie.  ~  Lee. 

’’  10.  Skating  liink  Polka.  Wiener. 

“  il.  Genevieve  Waltz.  “ 

“  12.  Como  hither  my  Baby,  my  Darling.  “ 

”  13.  The  Danish  Bov's  Whistle.  Grape. 

“  li.  Little  Maggie  May.  BlaMiuiin. 

“  13.  Maggie’s  Secret.  Claribel. 

“  Hi.  His  Love  Shines  over  all.  Sacred  Song.  Forbes. 

”  17.  Tlie  Old  Cottage  Clock.  Mulloy. 

“  IS.  Silver  Chimes.  Claribee. 

“  10.  Tlie  Rose  of  Erin.  Benedict. 

“  20.  Arm-In-Arm.  Polka  Mazurka.  Strauss. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  at  the  Music,  Book,  and  Pe¬ 
riodical  Stores,  or  in-  enclosing  tlie  price,  5  cents  each, 
to  die  Publisher.  Ollier  choice  selections  wilt  rapidly  fol¬ 
low.  AGENTS  WASTED.  BEN  J.  W.  HITCHCOCK. 
Publisher.  No.  93  Spring  Street,  New  York,  (under  St. 
N icliolas  Hotel) ;  or,  No.  104  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


DOTY’S 


of  delay,  and  (hose  advanced  in  life  do  not  wish  to  “  plant 
for  their  heirs”  entirely,  but  desire  themselves  to  “eat 
tiiu  fruit  of  their  doings."  We  -regard  this  desire  as 
praiseworthy.'  While  there  is  enjoyment  in  planting,  culti¬ 
vating,  and  watching  the  progress  of  growth,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  increased  delight  in  the  fruition  of  our  labors. 

At  considerable  expense,  we  have  grown  and  arc  now 
prepared  to  furnish  slock  that  cannot  fail  to  give  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  those  wanting  the  earliest  and  best  results. 

Our  special  Price  List  for  Vines  and  Plants  of  the  above 
character  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants,  and  also,  when 
desired,  to  those  sending  10  cents  for  tlie  Descriptive  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  general  Price  List. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  3 5 Si  Pittsburgh,  Ha. 

Grape  fines  at  live  Cents, 

PARSONS  &  t'O.  offer 

Concord  and  Ives  Grapes,  two  years  old,  at  the 
unprecedentedly  low  price  of  $50  per’ [TOO,  having  sold  the 
land  on  which  they  are  growing. 

Their  other  stock  will  be  advertised  in  tlie  March  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

RhodojAendrons. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  this  best  of  all  Flowering  Shrubs 
at  low  rates.  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ARTICLES  REQUIRED  IN 

FARM,  GARDEN,  OR  GREEN-HOUSE. 

W.  W.  KNOX, 

Successor  to  J.  KNOX, 

137  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LILIUM  AURATUM  VIRGIMLIS. 

Tlicsubscriber  takesgreat  pleasure  in  announcing  that  lie 
lias  just  received  from  Japan  in  connection  witli  other  im¬ 
portations,  u  Small  Stock  of  tlie  above-named  Lily,  whicli 
he  believes  to  lie  the  only  ones  in  America.  The  Journal  of 
Horticulture  (London)  thus  describes  it.  “Tlie  flowers  in 
question  are  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  tlie  yellow 
rays,  which  are  unusually  brilliant,  and  in  size  they  are 
above  tlie  average.”  Possessing  tlie  hardiness  of  our  native 
Lilies,  and  being  easily  grown,  tlie  Auratum  lias  already  be¬ 
come  such  a  favorite  as  to  bo  considered  indispensable  in 
every  garden  where  plants  of  value  and  beauty  are  regard¬ 
ed  with  admiration.  The  Virginalis  having  all  tlie  good 
qualities  of  tlie  other  varieties  and  presenting  a  pure  white 
petal  unsullied  by  spots  and  bearing  the  Golden  band  that 
denotes  its  place  among  tlie  Lily  tribe,  is  well  worthy  of  its 
name,  for  no  flower  more  than  this  is  emblematical  ol  a  pure 
maiden  in  spotless  white,  wearing  a  Golden  chaplet.. 

Tlie  few  specimens  that  are  now  in  England  are  held  at 
live  guineas  each.  To  those  who  desire  i  will  send  good 
strong  flowering  bulbs  at  $10  each,  by  mail,  post-paid  upon 
receipt. of  price. 

I  have  a  line  stock  of  Lilium  Auratum  at  tlie  following 
prices: 

Extra  large  flowering  bulbs  $1.50  each,  $15  per  dozen. 

Fine  do.  do.  1.00  do.  9  do. 

Flowering  bulbs  15  do.  6  do. 

Address  C.  L  ALLEN, 

Cor.  Columbia  and  Doughty  Sts..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Catalogues  of  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs  sent  free  on 
application: 


CLOTHES  WASHER 


AND  THE 


pay  for  themselves  twice  a  year  by  saving  clothes,  beside 
saving  nearly  half  the  time  and  labor  of  washing. 

Recommended  as  “  best,”  .by  American  Agriculturist. 
(Sec  Premium  List,  and  back  numbers.) 

These  standard  machines  are  now  so' well  known  that  oilier 
recommendations  arc  doomed  luincccsspry.  Every  machine 
warranted.  Sold  by  dealers  generally. 

R.  C.  BROWNING.  General  Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlandtst.,  New.York. 


MINTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

On  tlie  7th  day  of  August,  1SI17,  I  purchased  one  of  your 
Sewing  Machines,  which  lias  been  used  from  that  day  to  this 
almost  incessantly  I  do  not  recollect  any  day  except  Sun¬ 
days  in  winch  some  work  lias  not  been  done  upon  it.  By  tar 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  it  lias  been  run  from  7  o’clock 
in  the  morning  until  10  11,  and  often  until  12  o'clock  at 
night.  It  lias  never  cost  one  cent  for  repairs,  and  is  to-day 
in"  as  complete  working  order  as  tlie  (lay  I  bought  it.  I 
would  not  exchange  it  for  anew  machine  of  anv  other  kind. 

HARRIET  A.  BELLOWS. 

Seneca  Falls,  Nov.  22 d  ISOS. 
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ITai-m,  Grarden,  and.  HoirseliolcL 

“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  ASK  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”— Washington. 
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SHAD  F  I  S  H  I  N  G.  —Drawn  BY  Edwin  Forbes. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Every  farmer  has,  or  should  have,  an  interest 
in  a  body  of  water  adjoining  or  upon  his  farm, 
whether  it  be  a  pond,  lake,  or  river.  Fish  cul¬ 
ture  and  protection  are  subjects  which  are  just 
now  attracting  the  attention  not  only  of  indi¬ 
viduals  but  of  legislatures.  We  have  long 
enough  given  to  the  sea,  and  now  it  is  well  to 
look  for  a  return.  Among  the  fishes  of  prime 
importance,  wherever  there  is  a  stream  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  sea,  is  the  shad.  The  shad  is  an 
ocean  fish,  which  spawns  in  fresh  water,  and  is 
caught  in  the  rivers  from  March  until  July,  in 
New  England,  or  earlier  in  the  southern  waters. 


On  account  of  dams  and  other  obstructions 
which  have  been  placed  in  our  rivers,  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  this  admirable  fish  yearly  diminishes, 
and  it  is  well  that  legal  measures  have  been 
taken  for  its  protection.  Shad  are  caught  in 
various  ways.  The  fishermen  along  the  coast 
capture  large  numbers  in  pound-nets  and  fykes. 
When  they  enter  the  rivers  they  are  taken  in 
different  kinds  of  nets.  One  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  these  is  the  gill-net,  which  has  a  length 
proportioned  to  the  width  of  the  river,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  about  sixteen  feet  deep,  with  meshes  five  and 
a  half  inches  wide.  The  fish  on  their  passage  up 


stream  are  arrested  by  the  net,  and  upon  attempt’ 
ing  to  back  out  are  caught  by  the  gills  and  held 
until  the  net  is  lifted.  The  net  is  held  in  place 
by  long  poles,  as  shown  in  the  illustration ; 
these  are  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
often,  as  is  the  'case  on  the  Hudson,  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  navigators.  To  fish  in  this  way  re¬ 
quires  a  large  capital  for  boats,  nets,  poles,  and 
labor.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $5,000,000 
are  invested  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  artist 
lias  chosen  low  tide  at  night  for  his  sketch. 
One  disposed  to  be  facetious  might  say  that  this 
most  effectively  showed  shadows  and  sh adders, 
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Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  winter  has  been 
unusually  mild  and  pleasant  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  There  have  been  comparatively  few  snow 
storms  reported,  and  the  cold  lias  been  by  no 
means  so  great  as  that  of  last  year.  The  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  an  early  spring  were  blasted  then,  and  the 
fickleness  of  the  season  may  give  us  early  bland 
airs,  freedom  from  frost  in  the  soil,  and  good 
weather  to  puslt  forward  spring  work  this  year ; 
but,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  this  can  hardly 
he  expected.  A  warm  winter  is  often  followed  by 
a  rough,  harsh,  cold,  wet  spring.  Winter  may 
linger,  and  we  may  thus  have  full  time  to  get  ready 
to  make  the  very  most  of  the  good  weather  when 
it  comes.-  Make  full  memorandums  at  once  of 
those  kinds  of  work  which  ought  to  be  done- 
work  for  rainy  weather,  work  for  freezing  weather, 
work  for  fair  weather  when  the  soil  is  too  wet  to 
plow,  and  proper  field  work.  Know  beforehand 
how  much  labor  can  be  profitably  employed  at  each 
job,  and  calculate,  if  possible,  to  leave  yourself 
free  for  extra  work,  not  included  beforehand  in 
your  calculations,  or  to  take  hold  and  finish  up  any 
job  that  drags,  and  requires  more  time  than 
planned  for.  We  have  often  compared  well- 
considered  plans  to  axle  grease  on  t  lie  farm  wagon. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  thinking  anxiously 
about  the  seed  they  shall  sow  and  plant.  A  more 
worthy  subject  for  serious  thought  and  investiga¬ 
tion  can  hardly  have  their  attention.  The  papers 
are  full  of  advertisements  and  notices  of  new  arti¬ 
cles,  from  Norway  oats  to  the  most  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished  varieties  of  spring  wheat.  The  effort  to 
g'et  something  new  that  has  merit  enough  to  base 
great  stories  upon,  and  lead  to  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions,  leads  to  the  introduction  of  many  worthless 
things.  Dealers  generally  care  less  for  what  is 
really  good,  than  to  know  and  to  have  what  will  sell. 
If  seeds  are  scarce  and  high,  as  is  onion  seed  this 
year,  the  temptation  is  very  great  1o  mix  it  with 
old  seed.  In  England,  it  is  very  common  to  use 
the  seeds  of  charlock,  or  some  other  cruciferous 
plants  which  have  been  heated,  and  the  vitality  de¬ 
stroyed,  to  mix  with  turnip  seed.  It  is  precisely 
on  the  principle  of  watering  milk,  and  over-issuc- 
ing  railway  stock.  If  possible,  get  samples,  and 
see  liow  many  of  the  seeds  will  germinate,  as  di¬ 
rected  for  clover  seed,  on  page  95.  Wre  are  far  from 
condemning  the  novelties,  whatever  price  they 
hear ;  hut  this  we  are  free  to  say,  the  price  bears  no 
direct  ratio  to  their  value.  The  fact  that  $2  a  quart 
is  charged  for  oats,  or  $50  apiece  for  potatoes, 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  interest 
excited  by  advertising,  or  otherwise,  and  that  cither 
the  owners  mean  to  put  a  nearly  prohibitory  price 
upon  the  articles,  or  believe  they  will  make  more 
this  year  and  next  by  selling  now  at  high  rates. 
It  often  pays  to  buy  at  rather  high  prices,  in  order 
to  raise  one’s  own  seed  for  another  year,  but  it  surely 
does  not  pay  unless  the  article  is  of  established  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  one  knows  lie  gets  it  genuine.  Do 
not  buy  simply  because  very  improbable  and  won¬ 
derful  stories  are  told  in  print,  or  anywhere,  about 
oats,  Egyptian  wheat,  or  any  similar  tiling.  The 
best  way  is,  for  several  neighbors  to  club  together, 
and  thus  get  and  examine  samples.  Do  not  expect 
to  raise  heavier  grain  than  the  seed  you  sow. 


BHsits  About  Worii. 

Breeding  Animals  must  he  well  fed.  A  quart  or 
two  of  oil  meal  daily,  or  an  equivalent  of  rye  brail, 
or  coarse  coni  meal  and  wheat  bran  mixed,  is  good. 
If  roots  are  plenty,  cut  up  and  feed  four  to  eight 
quarts  a  day  with  the  meal;  if  not,  save  them  un¬ 
til  just  before  calving,  and  after  that,  tube  used  un¬ 
til  grass  comes,  or  the  rye  for  soiling  is  fit  to  cut. 

Cows. — Prepare  roomy,  loose  boxes  for  cows  to 
calve  in,  and  litter  them  well.  The  cows  may  be 
kept  tied  until  the  time  actually  comes,  when  it  is 
best  lo  give  them  (lie  freedom  of  the  box. 

Marcs  should  he  treated  in  very  much  the  same 


way;  a  few  carrots  are  an  excellent  addition  to 
their  diet,  and  roots  and  oil  cake  may  he  fed  freely 
if  care  he  taken  that  they  do  not  induce  too  great 
laxness  of  the  bowels  ;  constipation  is  to  he  always 
guarded  against  in  animals  approaching  parturition. 

Sows  should  be  especially  guarded  against  it;  and 
this  is  easily  effected  by  feeding  raw  roots,  mashed, 
and  sprinkled  with  bran,  to  give  them  a  relish,  and 
to  add  to  their  nutritious  value.  The  sow  must 
have  her  quiet,  warm  nest,  with  plenty  of  straw, 
and  be  let  alone.  A  big,  blundering  brute  will  not 
unfrequently  overlie  her  young,  and  kill  many  in 
this  way.  To  prevent  this  in  a  measure,  it  has  been 
advised  to  arrange  slanting  rails  at  the  back  of  the 
pen,  so  that  the  sow  can  not  crowd  herself  against 
the  rear  partition,  and  that  the  young  may  have 
a  place  of  safety  at  all  times.  This  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  if  sows  are  cross,  and  inclined  to  eat  their 
young  ones.  Such  an  unnatural  appetite  is  usual¬ 
ly  accompanied  by  constipation  and  feverishness, 
which  are  relieved  in  most  cases  by  the  diet  advised. 

Sheep. — As  the  weather  grows  warmer,  look  out 
for  ticks,  scab,  and  lice.  We  have  great  faith  in 
carbolic  soap,  and  this  may  be  applied  without  fear 
of  injury  to  the  animals.  The  wool  should  he 
parted,  and  the  solution  squirted  in  from  a  bottle 
with  a  quill  in  the  cork,  or  poured  from  an  oil  can 
with  a  small  nozzle.  If  ewes  yean  early,  have  a 
care  that  the  lambs  do  not  get  chilled ;  visit  the 
pens  frequently.  Chilled  lambs,  apparently  past 
succor,  may  often  be  revived  by  bringing  to 
the  fire,  giving  warm  baths,  followed  by  friction 
with  dry  cloths,  and  a  little  mild  milk  punch. 

Horses  are  often  injured  by  their  exertions  to 
draw  heavy  wagons  out  of  miry  spots  in  the  road. 
Spavins  are  frequently  caused  in  this  way.  After 
such  exertion,  the  horses’  legs  ought  to  be  hand 
rubbed  for  an  hour  a  day,  for  several  days.  This  is 
a  gentle  friction  by  the  hand  up  and  down  the  legs. 
Coarse  horses  seldom  require  it,  but  high-bred 
ones  are  much  benefited  by  the  operation. 

The  Workshops. — Every  farmer  should  at  least 
have  a  good  work-bench,  tolerably  supplied  with 
carpenters’  tools,  and  to  these  many  may  profitably 
add  soldering  irons,  awls,  and  needles  for  mending 
harness,  a  rivet  set  and  rivets;,  paint  pots  and 
brushes,  and  a  variety  of  other  tools.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  rainy  and  cold  days  that  may 
be  done — like  mending  and  painting  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  making  bee-hives  and  honey-boxes,  liens’ 
nests,  chicken  coops,  etc. 

Surface  Irrigation. — -As  the  snows  melt,  the  trick¬ 
ling  streams  carry  fertility  wherever  they  go.  If 
they  can  be  conducted  from  the  roads  upon  the 
meadows,  a  marked  increase  will  be  noticed  in 

The  Grass  Crops,  which  lmvy  also  be  considerably 
increased  by  top-dressing  with  plaster,  ashes,  su¬ 
perphosphate  of  lime,  Peruvian  guano,  and  other 
soluble  manures.  It  rarely  pays  to  apply  stable 
manure  or  composts  at  this  season. 

liquid  Manure  on  grass  and  grain  fields,  and  on 
rye  and  wheat  sown  for  soiling,  is  more  advanta¬ 
geous  in  spring  than  at  any  other  time.  It.  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  ol  the  ground. 

Clover. — See  short  article  on  page  95. 

Field  Work. — Animals  must  be  gradually  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hard  labor,  or  their  necks  and  shoulders 
may  gall  badly.  Where  galls  or  tender  spots  oc¬ 
cur,  they  should  be  washed  with  castile  soap  and 
cold  water,  and  covered  over  night  with  compress¬ 
es  of  wet  cloths.  As  more  labor  is  demanded,  in¬ 
crease  the  feed.  Never  plow  when  the  ground 
packs  hard  from  the  moisture  it  contains.  Some 
sandy  soils  never  pack  thus,  and  never  bake  into 
clods,  but  loamy  and  peaty  soils  do,  and  a  field  is 
often  greatly  injured  if  plowed  a  day  or  two  too 
soon,  or  if  worked  in  any  way  while  wet. 

Fences. — Before  the  ground  settles  after  the  com¬ 
ing  out  of  tlie  frost,  and  while  it  is  yet  too  wet  to 
plow,  embrace  the  opportunity  to  reset  old  fences, 
and  put  up  new  ones.  Try  the  posts,  and  strength¬ 
en  weak  ones  by  stakes  driven  along  side  ;  replace 
rotten  rails  with  strong  ones. 

Poultry. — The  present  is  a  critical  season  with  all 
kinds  of  poultry.  If  well  fed  and  watched,  a  great 
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stock  of  eggs  may  usually  be  secured.  Hens  that 
steal  their  nests  will  usually  become  broody  as  soon 
as  they  have  a  dozen  or  fifteen  eggs.  So,  if  half  a 
dozen  liens  lay  in  one  nest,  the  nest  full  of  eggs 
tends  to  stop  the  laying,  and  promote  a  desire  to  sit. 
The  same  is  true  of  turkeys  and  ducks ;  perhaps 
also  of  geese,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Ducks  ought 
to  be  shut  rip  every  night,  and  not  let  out  before 
eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  not  until 
each  duck  has  laid  an  egg  ;  thus  they  will  keep  on 
laying  until  July.  Fowls  must  not  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  exposed  places  ;  and  if  broods  come  off,  they 
will  die  of  cold  and  exposure,  or  fall  victims  to 
vermin,  unless  very  carefully  protected,  and  kept 
in  warm,  dry  places.  Old  empty  hay  bays  are  very 
favorable  for  this  purpose. 


canes,  until  good  strong  ones,  half  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  are  secured  as  the  basis  of  the  vine. 

Currant  Cuttings  should  have  been  put  out  last 
fall,  but  they  will  do  fairly  if  set  now.  Pack  the 
earth  well  about  their  lower  ends. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes  start  early,  and 
should  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Prune  those  that  need  it.  See  article  on  page  96. 


Kitchen  inanlcii. 

Preparation  and  forwarding  are  the  order  here. 
Every  one  likes  to  be  just  a  little  ahead  of  his 
neighbors  with  early  crops,  and  if  one  markets  his 
produce,  it  is  well  known  that  a  few  days  in  earli¬ 
ness  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  receipts. 


Getting  out  Manure. — This  is  work  for  frosty  morn¬ 
ings,  as  the  wheels  and  teams  would  cut  up  the 
land  badly  at  other  times ;  or  it  should  be  delayed 
until  the  ground  is  somewhat  dry. 

Composts  made  now  will  heat  and  be  in  good 
order  for  the  corn  crop.  Muck  got  out  in  the 
winter  will  be  in  condition  to  be  thus  used,  mixed 
with  1 14  or  ‘|3  its  bulk  of  barn-yard  manure. 

- - -«a€nn-' - *-<* - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Planting,  in  some  localities,  can  now  be  done,  but 
at  the  North,  generally,  it  is  better  to  wait  until 
next  month.  A  young  tree,  put  into  cold  soil,  and 
exposed  to  drying  March  winds,  has  a  hard  struggle. 

Shriveled  Trees ,  that  have  become  dried  during 
transportation,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  trench,  and 
covered,  root  and  branch,  with  fine,  mellow  earth. 
In  about  a  week  they  will  be  found  to  have  re¬ 
gained  their  original  plumpness,  when  they  may  bo 
taken  out,  properly  pruned,  and  planted. 

Heeling- in  should  be  done  with  trees  as  soon  as 
they  arrive,  if  there  is  to  be  the  least  delay  in 
planting.  •  The  importance  of  keeping  the  roots 
of  trees  from  drying  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Grafting  may  be  done  first  on  the  cherry,  and 
later  on  the  plum.  Apples  and  pears  do  better  if 
left  Tin t il  the  buds  commence  to  start. 

Cherry  Stones,  for  stocks,  start  very  early;  plant 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

Stocks  budded  last  year  arc  to  be  headed  back. 

Evergreen  Seeds. — Many  inquire  about  raising  ever¬ 
greens  from  seed,  and  some  complain  of  failure.  It 
is  useless  to  look  for  success  unless  some  provision 
is  made  for  shading  the  young  plants.  On  a  small 
scale,  the  following  plan,  suggested  by  Meehan,  is 
said  to  work  well.  “A  common  board  frame  is 
placed  over  a  carefully-prepared  bed  of  light  mould, 
and  covered  with  shaded,  hot-bed  sash.  Under 
each  corner  of  the  frame  is  placed  a  prop,  raising 
the  bottom  about  three  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  advantages  of  this  contrivance 
will  at  once  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  that 


Ilot-beds  are  of  great  use  in  getting  early  seed 
lings,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  concerning 
which  we  have  more  letters  of  inquiry.  The  requi¬ 
sites  for  making  a  hot-bed  arc  boards,  glazed  sash¬ 
es,  manure  in  a  state  of  active  fermentation,  and  a 
supply  of  light,  rich  soil.  The  old  way  of  making 
a  manure  stack  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  putting 
a  frame  over  it,  is  well-nigh  abandoned.  It  is 
more  economical  of  manure  and  other  materi¬ 
als  to  make  an  excavation.  All  the  operations 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  sashes.  Six  feet 
by  three  is  the  regular  size,  but  any  other  will 
do.  Select  a  well-drained  place,  facing  to  the  south, 
and  sheltered  by  a  fence,  building,  or  hedge,  from 
prevailing  cold  winds;  make  an  excavation  two 
feet  deep,  of  a  width  and  length  to  accommodate 
the  sash.  Drive  down  stakes,  and  board  up  the  pit, 
having  the  boards  at  the  rear  18  inches,  and  those 
at  the  front  12  inches  above  the  surface.  The  ma¬ 
nure  to  be  used  should  be  in  a  state  of  active  fer¬ 
mentation — a  condition  which  may  be  secured  by 
turning  over  stable  manure  two  or  three  times,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  watering  it  if  it  becomes  dry.  A  good  rule  is 
to  form  the  manure  in  a  compact,  conical  heap,  and 
when  it  “  smokes,”  turn  it  over.  Fill  the  trench 
with  fermenting  manure,  pack  or  tread  it  rather 
firmly,  cover  it  with  six  inches  of  light,  rich  soil, 
and  put  the  sashes  in  place.  Put  a  thermometer 
in  the  soil,  and  when  the  heat  declines  from  100°, 
the  sowing  may  be  done.  Sow  Tomatoes',  Egg 
Plant,  Peppers,  Early  Cabbages,  etc.,  in  rows  four 
inches  apart.  The  soil  covering  the  seeds  must  be 
both  rich  and  light.  Where  plants  are  forwarded 
to  the  best  advantage,  a  milder  bed  is  in  readiness, 
to  which  the  plants  are  transplanted,  when  large 
enough  to  handle.  For  the  management  of  the  hot¬ 
bed,  after  the  plants  are  up,  see  article  on  page  99. 

Cold  Frames,  properly  arranged,  are  nearly  as 
quick  as  hot-beds.  Place  a  frame  covered  with  sash 
over  well-prepared  soil.  Let  it  be  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  during  the  day,  but  before  its  heat  declines 
in  the  afternoon,  cover  the  sash  with  mats.  In 
this  way,  a  patch  of  warm  soil  will  be  secured,  in 
which  seeds  will  germinate  rapidly.  Airing  and 
other  care  must  be  observed,  as  for  hot  beds. 


the  most  essential  conditions  in  raising  evergreen 
seedlings  are  a  moist  atmosphere,  protection  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  plants.” 

Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries  maybe  set  as  soon  ns  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  Take  the  country  through,  and  the 
Wilson  will  be  found  to  be  the  favorite. ;  there  are 
many  better  varieties,  but  this  is  the  most  generally 
reliable.  Set  the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart,  in 
rows  two  feet  apart;  keep  the  ground  clean,  re¬ 
move  all  runners  and  blossom  buds,  and  next 
spring  there  will  be  a  good  crop. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  are  best  set  in  au¬ 
tumn.  Spring  planting  should  be  done  as  early  as 
the  season  will  admit.  Cut  the  canes  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Blackberries  are  usually  put  in 
rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  raspberries  from  four  to 
six  feet,  according  to  the  variety. 

Grape  Fines.— Prune  those  that  were  not  attend¬ 
ed  to  last  autumn  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
them.  Keep  young  vines  to  a  single  cane,  or  two 


Preparation  of  the  soil  must  be  pushed  as  fast  as 
its  condition  will  allow.  Use  api  abundance  of  ma¬ 
nure,  and  spade  or  plow  deeply. 

Sods  are  most  admirable  for  hot-bed  work.  Lay 
a  good  bit  of  pasture  sod,  grass  side  down,  and  cut 
it  into  pieces  three  inches  square.  Plant  in  the 
soil  of  these  pieces  seeds  of  such  plants  as  do  not 
bear  transplanting  kindly — cucumbers,  squashes, 
and  the  whole  of  that  family,  corn,  and  even  early 
potatoes.  Put  these  sods  in  the  hot-bed,  or  cold 
frame ;  the  young  plants  will  fairly  revel  in  the 
fresh  earth,  and  at  transplanting  time  the  sod  can  be 
placed  out  without  disturbance  of  the  roots. 

Window  Boxes  are  to  be  commended  to  those 
who  operate  on  a  small  scale.  A  box  four  inches 
deep,  filled  with  light,  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
sunny  kitchen  window,  will  afford  early  plants  for 
I  be  family  garden.  Have  a  similar  box  in  reserve 
for  the  young  plants,  when  they  need  transplanting. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  that  have  been  wintered 
over  iu  cold  frames  may  now  be  fully  exposed. 

Roots. — Dig  parsnips  and  salsify  before  any 
growth  commences. 


Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Beds,  that  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  during  the  winter,  .may  have  life  coarse  ma¬ 
nure  removed,  and  the  liner  portions  forked  in. 

Peas. — Sow  for  early  crop,  putting  the  seed  at 
least  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Try  the  dwarfs. 

Potatoes. — Plant  early  sorts;  it  is  best  to  have 
some  litter  at  hand,  to  draw  over  in  case  of  frost. 

Onions. — Potato  arid  top  onions,  as  well  rs  sets, 
are  to  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked. 
Plant  4  or  5  inches  apart,  in  rows  a  foot  distant. 

Seed  Raising. — All  roots  saved  to  produce  seed 
should  be  set  out  early.  In  warm  and  dry  softs, 
this  may  be  done  this  month.  Soil  may  be  drawn 
towards  them,  to  protect  them  from  frosts,  which 
is  to  be  removed  after  danger  is  over. 

Hardy  Vegetables  include  carrots,  beets,  spinach, 
salsify,  onions,  leaks,  early  turnips,  etc.;  these  may 
be  sown  for  the  first  crop  whenever  the  soil  and 
season  will  allow.  Sow  in  rows  fifteen  inches 
apart.  Cress  and  lettuce  may  be  put  twelve  inches 
apart.  Radishes  may  be  sown  broadcast  with  beets, 
etc.,  or  have  a  bed  by  themselves. 

Flower  :m«l  Bbstwas. 

Roads  and  Walks  need  thorough  work.  Drainage 
is  essential,  arid  solidity  should  be  secured  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  bed  of  stones  to  receive  the  gravel. 

lawns  are  mostly  failures  in  this  country  for  want 
of  good  work  beneath  the  surface.  The  drainage 
being  secured,  the  soil  should  be  sufficiently  fertile 
to  sustain  a  verdure  for  years.  If  one  kind  of  seed 
only  is  sown,  use  June  Grass,  or  Red  Top.  Hen¬ 
derson  recommends  the  following  mixture:  12 
quarts  Rhode  Island  Bent  Grass,  4  quarts  Creeping 
Bent  Grass’  10  quarts  Red  Top,  3  quarts  sweet- 
scented  Vernal  Grass,  2  quarts  Kentucky  Blue 
(June)  Grass,  1  quart  White  Clover=l  Bushel;  and 
from  2  to  5  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to  tlie 
soil,  using  more  for  a  poor  than  for  a  rich  one. 

Trees. — Tlie  deciduous  ones  may  be  planted  when¬ 
ever  it  will  do  to  plant  fruit  trees;  give  the  same 
care  as  indicated  for  fruit  trees  under  Orchard. 

Shrubs. — Transplant  the  hardy  kinds.  Let  those 
which  were  covered  for  the  winter  retain  their 
protection  until  the  weather  becomes  established. 

Perennials  that  have  been  in  place  for  three  or 
four  years  will  need  to  be  lifted,  and  after  being 
properly  divided,  reset.  If  there  is  a  surplus,  do 
not  throw  them  away,  put  give  to  the  neighbors. 
If  nobody  at  hand  wishes  the  plants,  heel  them  in 
in  a  spare  corner  until  some  needy  one  comes  along. 

Animals  may  be  sown. — the  hardy  ones— in  tlie 
open  ground,  but  the  tender  kinds  should  be  put  in 
liot-beds,  frames,  or  boxes,  as  directed  under 
Kitchen  Garden.  Seedsmen’s  catalogues  usually 
designate  the  hardy  and  the  tender  varieties. 


4>ir«kc!ai»l«oj!se  and  'Window  Plants. 

Propagation  for  a  supply  of  plants  to  use  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes  can  now  go  on  rapidly.  Where 
there  is  a  green -house  and  a  gardener,  no  instruc¬ 
tions  are  needed,  but  in  the  absence  of  these, 

Saucer  Propagation  is  the  great  resource  of  the 
amateur.  A  shallow  dish  of  sand,  always  kept 
wet — in  the  condition  of  thin  mud — allows  of  tlie 
rapid  multiplication  of  most  plants.  We  published 
this  some  years  ago,  and  several  have  complained 
of  failure.  We  have  tried  it  with  things  of  the 
most  diverse  nature,  and  know  that  it  will  succeed 
if  the  cuttings  are  sufficiently  succulent,  tiie  sand 
is  kept  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  whole  exposed  to 
full  light.  As  soon  as  the  plants  make  root,  they 
must  be  potted  in  light  and  rich  soil. 

Camellias  bear  all  needed  pruning.  The  only 
time  the  camellia  can  be  forced  is  when  it  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  growth.  Rapid  growth  and  early  formed 
buds  will  give  early  flowers  next  autumn. 

Plants  in  Cellars  are  to  be  brought  forward  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season.  Exposure  to  light,  water, 
and  heat,  will  soon  start,  them  into  growth. 

Insects  will  increase  with  the  season  Prevention 
by  fumigation  is  better  than  cure.  Make  a  smoke 
of  tobacco  in  the  houses  at  least  twice  a  week. 
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Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

MARCH  OX! 

March  is  an  excellent  month  for  going  forward  with 
the  premium  lists.  Many  thousands  of  these  clubs  are 
in  progress  all  over  the  continent,  and  beyond,  and  one 
or  more  instalments  of  names  have  already  come  in. 
These  may  all  be  filled  during  March,  and  the  premiums 
obtained.  So  also  may  thousands  of  new  clubs  be  started 
and  quickly  filled.  Our  premiums  named  in  the  next 
column  are  splendid  articles,  worth  working  hard  for,  yet 
many  get  them  with  very  little  work  or  trouble.  Very  many 
have  earned  from  one  to  five  dollars  an  hour  for  all  their 
time  actually  spent  in  canvassing.  A  clergyman  brought 
us  on  Thursday  a  list  of  ninety-six  subscribers,  gathered 
In  his  country  village  parish  since  Monday  morning, 
and  took  home  the  $80  Cyclopedia,  which  was  just  what 

his  library  needed _ A  little  country  school-hoy  obtained 

a  $12  Worcester  Dictionary  in  two  days  of  Holiday 
Week,  by  obtaining  nineteen  subscribers.  He  will  make 
his  way  in  the  world,  and  so  will  a  good  many  others  of 
these  active  hoys  who  exercise  their  business  tact  and 
cultivate  their  talents  for  persuading,  while  gathering  np 
these  premium  lists.  It  would  he  a  good  business  exer¬ 
cise  and  a  development  of  tact,  even  were  there  no  pe¬ 
cuniary  reward  for  it.  One  of  the  most  successful  news¬ 
paper  Publishers  in  New  York,  once  a  fanner  boy,  says  he 
learned  the  secret  of  his  success  and  acquired  the  mental 
and  business  training  that  has  made  him  successful,  by 
canvassing  for  subscribers  to  a  newspaper  as  a  means  of 
paying  his  way  at  school.  It  would  be  a  useful  exercise 
for  every  boy  in  the  country  to  take  a  little  practice  in 
the  kind  of  business  exercise  required  to  tell  the  good 
qualities  of  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  book,  and  show 
how  much  one  subscribing  for  and  reading  it  would  he 
benefited. . . . And  it  would  do  the  Girls  good  to  cultivate 
a  little  of  the  same  business  talent.  Many  girls,  some  of 
them  quite  young,  are  the  happy  possessors  of  a  pair  of 
fowls,  a  lot  of  flower  seeds,  a  set  of  spoons  for  mother’s 
table,  a  dictionary,  etc.,  etc.,  received  from  this  office  for 
lists  of  subscribers  they  have  themselves  gathered.... 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  grass  will  be  cut  next  season  with 
Mowers  secured  by  a  few  days’  time  spent  in  getting  up 
subscription  lists.  Had  we  space,  we  could  go  through 
the  whole  table  in  the  next  column,  and  tell  interesting 
incidents  concerning  the  various  articles — how  they  have 
been  obtained  by  those  who  desired  them,  without  money 
and  with  no  real  loss  of  time.  Those  ladies  who  are 
earning  from  $300  to  $2,500  each,  in  canvassing  lbr  premi¬ 
ums  and  selling  them  this  year,  don’t  permit  us  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  names.  They  are  doing  a  good  work  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  for  the  sluggish  people  they  are  getting  to 
read  and  think. . .  .Weil,  we  would  like  to  stir  up  a  few 
thousand  more  to  go  and  do  likewise.  There  ought  to 
be  one  in  every  neighborhood,  at  every  Post-office,  who 
will  raise  a  larger  or  smaller  premium  list.  We  know  it 
can  be  done  at  every  Post-office.  Suppose,  Reader,  that 
you  attend  to  the  work  in  your  neighborhood.  No  mat¬ 
ter  if  some  one  has  made  up  a  list,  there  are  plenty  more 
people  who  need  the  paper,  and  would  take  it  if  it  were 
properly  shown.  Pick  out  some  article  in  the  table,  a 
small  one  first,  perhaps,  and  by  the  time  you  get  names 
enough  for  that,  you  will  be  likely  to  choose  a  larger  ar¬ 
ticle  instead,  and  get  it.  So  it  has  worked  in  hundreds 
of  instances.  This  month,  people  are  waking  up  from 
the  sleep  of  winter,  and  casting  about  for  the  summer 
work.  The  Agriculturist  will  give  them  many  hints  and 
suggestions  that  will  put  them  on  the  road  to  better  field 
crops,  better  garden  plots,  finer  flowers,  and  better  house¬ 
keeping.  Got  them  to  try  it  this  year ;  you  will  receive 
their  future  thanks,  and  your  present  reward  from  the 
Publishers  in  the  premium  article  you  maybe  able  to  call 
for.  Try  it  this  first  week  in  March.  MARCH  ON! 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  casli  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  ofsubscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets,  sent  free.] 


Table  of  Premi  ums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  28— (1889). 

Open  to  all— Wo  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

3—  Ayrshire  Bull,  “  TFe?,Mer,”..............$250  00 

4—  Ayrshire  Bull,  “  Duke  of  Hartford,” ..$200  00 

Ayrshire  Bull,  “  McKeown," . $200  00 

6— Ayrshire  Bull,  "Malvern,” . $200  00 

10— Ayrshire  Bull  Calf.... . . . $S0  00 

1  'i— Alderney  Bull,  “  Wachusett ,” . . . $300  00 

15— Alderney  Bull,  “ Alleghany ,” . . . $200  00 

16  —Cotswold  Bam...... . . . $200  00 

17—  Cotsivold  Bam..... . . . ......$200  00 

19—  Cotswold  Bam . . . . . ..$100  00 

20  —Cotswold  Ewe . . . $100  00 

21  —Cotsivold  Ewe . . . $100  00 

22—  La  Fleche  Fowls,  one  Pair. . . $10  00 

23—  Ho udan  Fowls,  one  Pair. . . $40  00 

24—  Crevecoeur  Fowls,  one  Pair. . . . $40  00 

art— Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair . . $25  00 

26  —Brahmas,  Light,  one  Pair . $15  00 

29— Early  Bose  Potato,  (Three  lb.  parcel).. $2  00 
30  -Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)..#  5  00 

31—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds)..  .$5  00 

32—  Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired ) ......  $20  00 

33—  Set  of  Field  Croquet. . . .  $8  00 

34—  Sewing  Machine  (Wheeler  A  IDTscro) . . $55  00 

35—  Seising  Machine  (Grover  &  Baker) . $55  00 

36—  Sewing  Machine  (Howe  Machine  Co.).. $00  00 

37—  Sewing  Machine  ( Florence). . $03  00 

38 — Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring) ..% 80  00 

39—  Sewing  Machine  (WillcoxA  Gibbs) . $55  00 

40—  Sewing  Machine  (Pinkie  &  Lyon) .. .  ..$00  00 

41—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's ) . 00 

42—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

43  —Tea  Set  (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

44 —  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

45 — Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

46—  One  Bozen  Tea  Spoons  (do.  do.) _  $0  00 

47—  One  Bozen  Table  Spoons  (do. 

48 — One  Bozen  Dining  Forks  (do. 

49—  Tea  Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)  $20  00 

50—  Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $24  00 

51 —  Carving  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) _  $5  00 

52 — Melodeon.  i-octave(G.A.lh'inceikCo.'s).$<fi  00 

53 — Melodcon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

54 — Piano,  Splendid  7-oet.(Steinu’ayASons)$l>50  00 

55—  Colibri  Piano  (Barlow,  Doehler  <k  Co.,)$450  00 

CM— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

fiil— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  (Am.  Watch  Co)  %\W)  00 

58 — Doable  Ilbl. Gun  (Cooper,  Harris  A  H.,)$ 30  00 

59—  Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Rifle  Co.). .$60  00 

60—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $44  50 

61—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

6  2—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments. _ $15  00 

&3—GoldPen,Sil.Case,E,(Warren<&Spadone)  $4  50 
64  —Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case.F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

65—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) _ $12  00 

66 — Barometer  (Woodruff’s  Mercurial) . $18  00 

67  —Buckeye  Mowing  Machine ,  No.  2 .  $125  00 

68— Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $19  50 

GO—  Collins  A  Co.'s  (last  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

70 — Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's)..........  $5  00 

71—  Family  Scales  ( Fairbanks  A  Co.). . $14  00 

72 — Building  Blocks  (Crandall) . .  $2  00 

73—  Pocket  Lanterns,  One.  Bozen . . . $9  00 

74—  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton’s) . $80  00 

75—  Worcester’s  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary%\%  00 

7 6  —Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  )  .  .  $175 

77  —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do.  SS  $3  50 

78  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

79—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

80 —  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  added  Vol.at  same  rate) 

81—  Twelve  Vols.XVIto  XXVII 

82 — Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

83—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

84—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

85  —Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

SG—Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

87—  Twelve  Vols.  XVI  to  XX VII 


10  Library  ( Your  Choice) . . 


815  Library 
820  Library 
*25  Library 
1 30  Library 
835  Library 
$40  Library 

95—  A  $45  Library 

96—  A  #50  Library 
97  —A  $60  Library 

98 —  A  $7  5  Library 

99—  A  $100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


$7  00 

!§|  $8 

_  $21  00 

.  $2  50 
„..S  $5  00 
H  §  $7  50 

sS-$io  00 

5» 

^  $30  00 
*•$10  00 
5  *  $15  00 
|  £$20  00 
fe  &$25  00 
73  £$30  00 
8?  $35  00 
e  S$10  00 
Srs  $45  00 
s  C$50  00 
§5;  $00  00 
Sfe$75  00 
■sj*100  00 


100—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 

101—  Devon  Bull  “  Gen.  Lyon  ” . $250  00 

102—  Devon  Bull  “  Jack  ” . . .  $150  00 

103  —Devon  Bull"  Bloodgood"  . $125  00 

106— Breech-loading  Pocket  Bifle . 16  00 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required, 
at  |  at 
$1.50 1  $1. 


700 

650 

650 

650 

325 

840 

650 

650 

650 

350 

350 

350 

150 

150 

150 

120 

75 

25 

37 

37 

97 

52 

240 

240 

270 

275 

320 

240 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

90 

45 

65 

65 

97 

116 

37 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

350 

150 

270 

190 

55 

75 

35 
42 
65 
90 

450 

97 

120 

37 

70 
20 
48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 

9S 

24 

36 

48 
GO 

71 

128 

58 

85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

360 

700 

525 

450 
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fSP’Hvery  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  oi'  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-two  Premiums, 
Nos,  29,  30,  31,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  76  to 
1 OO  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 

Head  atsd  carefully  Note  Ilie  fal¬ 
lowings  (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person  count  together,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But ( b )  Say  with  each  name 

or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it _ (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain¬ 

ed,  that  tlie  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper  at 
once.  Any  time,  from  one  to  three  months,  will  be  allowed 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre¬ 
mium  will  lie  paid  whenever  you  call  for  it _ (d)  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 


may  he  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. ..  .(e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  he  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  the  premiums.  ...(f)  Specimen  Numbers, 
Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 

2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents _ (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

If  from  any  Cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre¬ 
mium  desired,  the  names  can  he  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

A  Full  Description  of  tlie  Premiums  is 
given  on  an  extra  sheet ;  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  New  Premium  106,  see  page  32, 
January  No.  We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following : 

No. 43— Sslot.hes-Wringiirg'Iflacliin.e. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  he  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 

Nos.  76  to  81 — Volumes  of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
he  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  Wa 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  he  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

each  volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the 

Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$40,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  16  to  27. 

Nos.  83  to  SS' — Bound  Volumes  of 
Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  76  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos. 88  to  SI®— «0«B»  IJBRABSIES. 
— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  of  tlie  premiums  8S  to  99  may  select 
any  hooks  desired  from  the  list  on  3d  cover  page,  to  tlie 
amount  of  tlie  premiums,  and  the  books  will  he  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  SO® — General  Book  Premium  : 
Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  S8  to  99, 
may  select  Books  from  list  on  cover,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents’  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  00  cents’ worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 

A  Few  Dollars’  worth  of  . books  pertaining' 
to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  tlie  acre  of  land,  than  do  without  the  hooks. 
Several  good  books  are  announced  in  the  Advertising 
columns,  and  in  the  list  on  the  3d  cover  page. 

No.  A 66-P« clret  B2 Hie.— (Breech  Load- 
jng)._A  full  description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  on  page  32,  of  Jan.  No.  No  one 
who  enjoys  shooting,  or  who  has  occasion  to  carry  a  light 
lint  effective  weapon  in  traveling  or  while  at  work,  will 
regret  tlie  trouble  required  to  gather  the  24  (orl8)  subscrib¬ 
ers  required  to  secure  this  weapon  free.  gSiTTf  any  one 
does  not  care  for  the  mahogany  case,  we  will  present  the 
weapon  all  complete,  with  extension  breech  and  100  car¬ 
tridges,  on  receipt  of  18  subscribers  for  1869  at  $1 .50  each, 
all  packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box,  neatly  papered. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Feb.  15, 1S69,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NBW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley .  Oats = 

26  days  this  m’th.131,000  153,500  601,000  950  26,500  79,000 

20  days  last  m’th.179,000  324,000  378,000  3,900  27,000  36,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  ltye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  m'tli.226,000  1.339,5001,478,500  61,000  327,000  1,476,000 
SO  days  last  m’th, 211,000  1,052,500  1,497,000163,000  135,000  910,000 

Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1868....,  131, 000  153,500  601,000  950  26,500  79,000 

26  days  1867.....  136, 000  151,000  1,194,000  4,500  51,000  111,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  ISOS . 226,000  1,339.0001.478,500  01,000  327.000  1,476,000 

26  days  1SG7  ...  .244,000  476,000  1,391,350  98,500  1,010,000  136,500 

3.  Exports  from  New  Torlc ,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  15: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1869.. .... . 129,171  914, 9S7  547,469  - .12,957  11,367 

1868.. ............  79,307  201,623  966,847  10,21S  -  5,658 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Neiv  York : 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt. 
1869.  bueli.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Feb.  10........ 2, 70S, 609  1,407,646  225,182  91,384  2,390,529  58.034 

Jan.  13........ .3, 524,172  1,509,233  263,260  54,740  2,864,354  230,001 

1868. 

Dec.  14 . 3,475,544  2,005,819  287,101  342,921  3,044,594  99,526 

Nov.  10 . 1,821,057  2,773,309  123, 24S  371,055  2,082,798  23,691 

Oct.  12.. . 483,806  2,508,744  31,825  22,026  1,393,930  59,651 

Sept.  9.. .......  216,549  2,143,590  -  16,990  256,427  97,094 

Aug.  11... .  585,370  1,611,468  575  489,100  92,995 

July  13........  592,919  1,460,412  28,897  575  780,825  57.13S 

June  10........ 1,576,797  1,326.171  51,460  575  527,364  11,565 

Way  12.. .  379,842  1.039,621  33,341  -  493,494  8,705 

Apr.  13.. .  686,630  1,228,259  8,276  13,235  894,199  - 

Mar.  10. ...... .1,175,152  1,719,822  43,542  46,614  1,794,212  34,102 

Feb.  11........ 1,507,679  1,705,380  182,111  93,032  2,134,191  65,237 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Jan.  14. 

Feb.  15. 

Price  of  Gold . . . . 

135% 

135% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

$5 

75 

@  1 

1  75 

5 

90 

®  7 

60 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . . 

6 

35 

@14  25 

G 

70 

@13 

75 

Extra  Western . . . 

6 

35 

@13  75 

6 

65 

@13 

00 

Extra  Genesee . . . 

7 

75 

@11  25 

7 

65 

@11 

00 

Superfine  Western... . . . 

5 

75 

®  6  25 

5 

90 

@  6 

45 

Rye  Flour..... . 

5 

50 

@  7  75 

5 

21) 

®  7 

35 

Corn  Meal . . 

4 

25 

@  5  25 

4 

00 

®  5 

00 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

2 

GO 

@  < 

>  so 

2 

00 

®  2 

20 

AH  kinds  ot  Bed  and  Amber. 

1 

45 

>  00 

1 

40 

@  2 

00 

Corn— Yellow . . 

96 

®  1  00 

88 

®  1 

03 

Mixed.  . .  ....  . 

DO 

@  ] 

1  10 

91 

@  1 

04 

Oats—  Western . . 

76 

@ 

78% 

76 

@ 

77% 

State . . . . 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

Rye . . . 

1 

48 

@  1 

L  55 

1 

40 

®  1 

52% 

Barley .  . . 

2 

00 

@  2 

!  20 

1 

95 

@  2 

30 

Hay— Bale  W  100  lb. . . . 

75 

@  1 

.  25 

75 

@  1 

25 

Straw,  $100  ft . . 

1 

00 

@  1 

l  25 

85 

®  1 

20 

Cotton—  Middlings,  ?)  lb _ 

29%@ 

29% 

29%@ 

29% 

Hops— Crop  otlSG8, ?)  ft. . 

6 

@ 

15 

5 

@ 

12 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?t  lb. 

75 

@ 

85 

75 

@ 

85 

Seed— Clover, lb  . . — 

n 

® 

14 

14K@ 

16 

Timothy,  $  bushel . . . 

3 

00 

@  i 

3  25 

3 

55 

@  3 

75 

Flax,  $  bushel . . . . — 

2 

50 

@  2  GO 

2 

55 

@  2 

70 

Sugar— Brown,  ?t  ib . 

low® 

13% 

11  w® 

14% 

Molasses,  Cuba,  ?)gal . 

32 

@ 

48 

33 

1  @ 

50 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  in  bond) 

7%@ 

12% 

s  m 

13 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,?Mb. 

8  %@ 

16 

7%@ 

16 

Seed  Leaf,  ?>  lb . 

6 

@ 

75 

6%@ 

75 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?!  lb. 

47 

@ 

62 

53 

® 

02% 

Domestic,  pulled,  lb. ...... . 

85 

@ 

50 

35 

® 

51 

California,  unwashed, . . 

20 

@ 

36 

20 

@ 

37 

Tallow,  ft  n>  . 

57 

11W® 

12% 

11%@ 

11% 

Oil-Cake—1 $  ton . 

00 

@60  00 

56 

00 

@61 

60 

Fork— Mess,  ?)  barrel . 

28 

50 

@29  50 

32 

00 

@32 

50 

Prime,  19  barrel . . 

24 

00 

@25  25 

26 

50 

@27' 

50 

Beef— Plain  mess . — 

9 

00 

@16  50 

9 

00 

@16 

50 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  79  lb. 

1S%@ 

19% 

18W@ 

20% 

Butter— Western,  ^Hb. . 

State.  7ft  lb . 

25 

@ 

40 

25 

@ 

40 

88 

® 

43 

33 

® 

47 

Cueese.  .  . 

9 

@ 

20 

9 

® 

2L 

Beans—?)  bushel . 

3 

25 

@  4  35 

3 

10 

@  4 

25 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,?!  bu. 

1 

40 

® 

— 

i 

35 

@ 

— 

Eggs— Fresh,  $  dozen . . 

36 

® 

41 

21 

a 

28 

Poultry— Fowls,  %)  lb. . . .  . . . 

13 

® 

18 

16 

® 

20 

Turkeys,  79  lb . 

18 

® 

22 

18 

® 

22 

Potatoes—?)  bbl. . . 

1 

50 

@  : 

!  50 

i 

50 

®  3 

50 

Apples—?)  barrel . 

3 

00 

®  ! 

5  25 

2 

50 

®  4 

75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?)  bbl . 

6 

00 

@  t 

1  50 

6 

50 

®  7 

00 

Cranberries,  7ft barrel . 

16 

00 

@18  00 

8 

00 

@15 

00 

Turnips—?)  bbl . . 

2 

50 

@  i 

1  00 

1 

75 

®  2 

00 

Cabbages—?)  100. . . . 

12 

00 

@16  00 

10 

00 

@18 

00 

Onions—?)  bbl.. . 

G 

50 

@  8 

5  00 

5 

00 

@  8 

00 

Gold  has  been  as  high  as  1361s,  hut  closes  tamely  at 
135% ...  .There  has  been  more  inquiry  for  the  leading 
kinds  of  Breadstuffs  for  home  use,  shipment,  and  on 
speculative  account— in  several  instances  at  advanced 
prices,  though  the  market  closes  dull,  and  slightly  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  purchasers _ Provisions  have  been  in  much  bet¬ 

ter  request,  especially  hog  products,  which  have  been 
freely  dealt  in  by  speculative  buyers,  at  decidedly  firmer 
jvfes.  The  market,  however,  is  inactive  at  the  close,  and 
values  are  down  considerably  from  the  highest  points,  in 

the  instances  of  Pork  and  Lard . Wool  has  been  in  fair 

demand,  and  held  with  more  confidence.  The  opening 
trade-sale  of  Wool  from  a  number  of  consigners  to  the 
highest  bidders  took  place  January  23,  with  an  offering 
of  some  300,000  lbs.  (out  of  400,000  lbs.  advertised)  most¬ 
ly  of  other  than  strictly  choice  qualities,  though  all  fairly 
graded.  The  sale  was  advertised  for  weeks  in  leading 
journals  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  as  also 
by  means  of  circulars,  widely  distributed  among  the 
trade  generally.  Avery  full  attendance  of  the  trade,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  others,  was  the  result,  and  the  bidding  was 
spirited  in  view  of  the  dullness  so  long  prevailing  in  the 


regular  business.  All  sellers  agreed  unhesitatingly  to 
the  conditions,  and  the  sale  was  positive  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable  in  every  particular.  The  terms  were  “cash  with¬ 
in  30  days,  for  all  sums  less  than  $3,000 ;  for  all  larger 
amounts,  cash  in  30  days,  or  approved  indorsed  paper 
at  not  over  90  days,  with  interest  added  from  date  of 
sale.  Interest  at  10  per  cent  per  annum  allowed  on  all 
amounts  paid  before  the  expiration  of  30  days.” _ Cot¬ 

ton  has  been  quite  active  and  buoyant,  but  closes  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  buyers. .. .Seeds  have  been  more  sought  after, 

and  quoted  firmer. . .  .Hops,  fairly  active,  but  lower _ 

Tobacco,  quiet. ..  .Hay,  dull. 

New  York  Live  SSstoclc  Markets.— 

week  ending.  Beetles.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

Jan’y  18th .  6,305  88  690  25,991  7,681  40,755 

Ido.  25th.. .......  4,883  60  399  31,552  6,278  43,172 

Feb.  1st .  5,845  79  017  27,959  7,614  42,115 

do.  8th . ....5,612  61  378  25,055  7,699  38,805 

do.  15tb. .  5,078  132  593  19,662  10,924  36,391 


Total  in  5  Weeks. . . .  27.724  420  2,679  130,219  40.197  201,238 
do.  f or  prev.iWeeks  19,018  266  2,820  105,328  58,307  182,935 


Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per 

Week . 

5,545 

84 

535 

21,844 

8,039 

do.  do.  last 

Month . . 

4.754 

66 

705 

26,332 

14,577 

do.  do.  prev's  Month. 

6,191 

65 

1,026 

39,503 

35,582 

Average  per  Week,  1868. 

5,733 

105 

1,588 

27,182 

18,809 

do.  do. 

do. 

1867. 

5,544 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

20,000 

20,605 

do.  do. 

do. 

1866. 

5,748 

94 

1,200 

13,000 

do.  do. 

do. 

1865, 

5,255 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do.  do. 

do. 

1864. 

5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

Total  in  1868. 

298,128 

5,466 

82,571 

1,413,479 

978,061 

Total  in  1867. 

293, 832 

3,369 

69,911 

1,174,154  1,102,643 

Total  in  I860. 

298.8S0 

4,885 

62,420 

1,040,000 

672,000 

Total  ill  1865. 

270,274 

6,161 

77,991 

836,733 

573,190 

Total  ill  1864. 

267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

660,277 

There  has  been  very  little  improvement  in  the  cattle 
for  sale  this  month  over  those  of  last  month.  But  few 
really  desirable  lots  were  in  market  on  any  one  day,  and 
few  droves  run  even  enough  in  quality  to  sell  in  a 
“  bunch  ”  at  one  price.  Such  a  condition  of  stock  always 
necessitates  “peddling,”  and  slow  sales  is  the  result. 

The  weather  has  been  extremely  mild  for  midwinter, 
and  butchers  bought  in  small  lots,  just  to  suit  immediate 
demand.  There  have  been  a  few  pair  of  choice  steers  on 
sale  each  week,  fully  equal  in  fatness  to  the  “Christmas 
stock,”  and  were  sold  by  private  sale,  a  little  above  the 
highest  prices  given  in  our  list.  Thin  stock  always 
drags  on  the  market,  and  many  lots  remain  daily  unsold. 

The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold : 
Jan. 18th  ranged  8  @17%c.  Av.  15c.  Largest  sales  11  @16 
do.  25th  do.  10  @17%c.  do.  15c.  do.  do.  14  @16 

Feb.  1st  do.  10  @17%c.  do.  14%c.  do.  ^do.  13%@16 

do.  8th  do.  10  @17%c.  do.  15c.  do.  Tlo.  14  @10 

do.  15th  do.  10  @17  c.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  14  @16 

The  season  of  Lent  brings  a  dull  trade  for  meats  of  all 
kinds.  For  the  past  month,  prices  have  been  quite  even, 
and  the  market  steady.  With  the  poorer  grades,  sales 
were  dull,  but  good  steers  have  quite  held  their  own. 
The  extreme  low  price  during  the  week  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  18th  was  for  a  few  lots  of  inferior  stock.  The  high¬ 
est  price  on  our  list,  1714c.,  may  be  considered  the  very 
top  of  the  market,  only  the  very  best  of  each  drove  reach¬ 
ing  that  figure  on  the  scales  at  60  lbs.  net  to  the  cwt _ 

Milcli  Cows  have  been  a  little  more  in  demand,  and 
really  good  cows  sell  quickly.  The  prices  paid  have 
been  about  the  same  as  last  month.  The  highest  paid 
this  month  for  a  “  fancy  ”  cow  was  $110  ;  the  lowest  for 
a  poor  one,  $60.  Stock-men  are  asking  $80  $90  for 

good  cows,  and  find  steady  sales.  Half-dry  cows  of  milk¬ 
men  drag  slowly  op  the  market ;  still  there  is  a  demand 
for  good  milkers  at  prices  given. . .  Veal  Calves  have 
been  quite  plenty,  and  the  market  rather  dull.  The  con¬ 
tinued  warm  weather  made  dealers  in  Western  “hog- 
dressed  ”  calves  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  lots,  and 
prices  declined  lc.  or  more  per  pound  for  this  sort.  A 
comparative  decline  ran  through  the  live  calf  market, 
and  trade  was  dull.  Western  “hog-dressed  ”  sell  at  14c.@. 
18c.  per  pound.  A  few  extra  fat,  and  very  nice,  brought 
20c.  Live  calves,  of  fair  quality,  bring  12c.@12%c.,  live 

weight _ Slieep  and  Lambs  have  been  plenty,  and 

a  little  improved  in  quality.  Sales  have  been  a  little 
more  steady,  and  rates  have  advanced  about  y2c.@lc.  per 
pound  over  the  prices  paid  last  month.  Prices  range  for 
good  from  7c.@.7%c.  per  pound,  and  extra  as  high  as  9c., 
while  common  to  poor  sell  for  5c.@Gc.  per  pound.... 
Swine.— There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  arriv¬ 
als.  The  market  has  been  steady,  but  not  strong,  and 
prices  a  little  advanced.  But  few  sales  are  made  on  foot, 
packers  preferring  to  buy  the  dressed  carcasses.  On  foot, 
prices  run  Il%c.@.ll2£c.  per  pound,  live  weight.  City 
dressed,  14%c.@.14%c.,  and  Western  dressed,  14c.@14%c. 
Stock-men  formerly  engaged  in  selling  cattle  at  Hudson 
City  now  have  their  offices  at  Communipaw.  A  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  managers  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  and  cattle 
men  is  the  cause  of  the  change,  and  hereafter  such  stock 
from  the  west  as  formerly  reached  here  by  the  Erie  R.  R. 
will  he  shipped  from  Pittsburgh,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  Central  Railroads  to  Communipaw. 


Tlie  Great  White  Ox.— The  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  will  remember  the  great  ox,  “  Pride  of 
Livingston,”  of  which  we  gave  a  portrait  at  the  time  of 


his  exhibition  at  the  Sanitary  Fair,  m  New  York,  in 
1864.  At  that  time  he  weighed  3,602  pounds,  as  certified 
by  respectable  persons  under  oath.  He  was  sold  for 
$1  ,000,  and  became  the  property  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  who  named  him  “General  Grant,” 
and  presented  him  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  his  re-election  la 
November.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  him  to  the  Sanitary  Fair 
at  Boston.  Here  he  earned  $2,000,  and  sold  for  $2,000  in 
a  raffle — the  winner  selling  him  to  his  late  owner  for  $850. 
He  was  also  shown  at  the  Sanitary  Fairs  of  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  in  1865,  and  in  all  his  exhibitions  and  sales, 
earned  more  than  $12,000  for  the  sick  and  wounded  sol¬ 
diers.  He  has,  besides,  visited  numerous  State  and 
County  Fairs,  and  been  carried  about  in  torchlight  pro¬ 
cessions,  and  exhibited  in  other  ways.  The  ox  has  been 
given  to  be  roasted  for  the  Invalid  Soldiers,  on  the  4th  of 
March.  As  beef,  he  is  not  worth  so  much  as  he  was  in  1864, 
hut  he  is  still  a  very  handsome,  fat  ox,  in  excellent  health, 
active,  clear  eyed,  and  fresh  skinned  as  possible,  no  meas¬ 
ures  from  base  of  horns  to  root  of  tail,  8  feet,  9  inches ; 
in  girth,  11  feet,  2  inches ;  in  height,  5  feet,  10  inches ;  in 
width,  through  the  hips,  3  feet,  11  inches ;  perpendicular¬ 
ly,  through  shoulder  and  brisket,  4  feet,  8  inches ;  and 
the  brisket  is  14  inches  thick.  The  meat  will  be  cut 
from  the  bones,  and  the  skeleton  given  to  Professor 
Agassiz,  for  the  Zoological  Museum  at  Cambridge. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


Mark  All  Subscriptions  sent  in,  as  New  or  Old. 

Mow  to  Remit ; — Oiccks  on  lew- 
York  Hanks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the  Reg¬ 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stampis  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  he  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster ,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Postage.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  he 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  whore  the  paper  is  received. 

Itoimd  Copies  of  Volume  XXVII 
(1868)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  .sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  hound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  If  re¬ 
turned  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

Canada  Postage  Stamps  cannot  be 
used  or  sold  here.  Please  remit  in  United  States  or  Can¬ 
ada  money. 

Our  Premium  Fowls. — The  La  Flecho 
and  Houdans  have  recently  arrived  from  Paris.  The 
Crevecoeurs  are  bred  dii'ect  from  the  imported  Paris  Ex¬ 
position  prize  stock,  and  are  all  very  fine.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas  are  from  pure  stock,  and  only  a  few  left.  Dark 
Brahmas  and  Sebright  Bantams  none  left.  Those  can¬ 
vassing  for  these  premiums  should  send  in  their  orders 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Change  of  Address.— Subscribers  wish¬ 
ing  the  American  Agriculturist  changed  to  a  different 
post-office  should  give  us  a  month’s  notice,  as  the  wrap¬ 
pers  are  written  and  arranged  long  before  the  date  of  the 
paper.  Get  the  postmaster  at  the  place  you  are  leaving 
to  forward  one  number,  and  the  rest  will  go  all  right  from 
our  office. 

No  More  Anonymous  Letters. — If  a 

person  is  ashamed  to  put  his  name  to  a  letter,  he  had 
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better  not  write.  We  are  tired  of  “Subscriber”  and 
“  Constant  Header,”  as  signed  to  letters.  It  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  gentlemanly  to  write  an  anonymous  letter  to  a 
private  individual ;  why  should  it  be  otherwise  to  an 
editor  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  publish  names,  but  it  is 
right  that  we  should  have  names  as  a  guarantee  that  a 
statement  is  made  in  good  faith.  Sign  initials  or  any 
fancied  signature  to  the  article  intended  for  publication, 
but  give  its  the  real  name,  as  a  clue  to  the  author. 

'Flic  ol‘  Mr,  IPartlee. — Mr.  R. 

G.  Pardee,  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world,  died  in 
New  York  City  on  February  4tli,  in  his  57th  year.  Mr.  P. 
was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  horticulture  and  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  strawberry  ;  besides  he  was  widely 
known  as  a  devoted  worker  in  the  Sunday-school  cause. 

Veterinary  Education.  —  The  New 

York  Legislature  could  not  do  a  better  thing  with  the 
people's  money  than  to  extend  such  aid  to  the  New  York 
College  cf  Veterinary  Surgeons  as  it  gives  to  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  If  they  were  to  liberally  endow  it,  it 
would  be  money  well  appropriated. 

'Flue  Grape  Ciooltssrist  is  the  title  of  anew' 
monthly  by  George  Husmanu,  St.  Louis,  Mo., at  $2 a  year. 
Mr.  II.  informs  us  by  letter  that  copies  have  been  sent, 
but  they  have  failed  to  reach  us.  The  starting  of  a  pe¬ 
riodical  devoted  exclusively  to  grapes  and  wine  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Mr  Husmanu  is  not  only  an  experienced  grape 
grower  and  vintner,  but  a  remarkably  vigorous  writer,  and 
we  look  for  not  only  an  instructive  journal,  but  one  with 
a  great  deal  of  “  snap  ”  to  it. 

Ti*e  OaBKiiiiasaati  Slorticiiltmiral  So¬ 
ciety  show’s  remarkable  vitality.  It  will  hold  spring 
and  summer  exhibitions  every  Saturday  from  June  5th 
to  July  31st,  and  offers  most  liberal  premiums  for  such 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  as  may  be  in  season.  The 
merchants  of  Cincinnati  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter, 
and  offer  liberal  special  premiums.  The  prospectus  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  tasteful  printing.  The  President  of 
the  Society  is  Capt.  W.  P.  Anderson,  and  the  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary,  C.  II.  Wardlow. 

SB5tSEsa<“r*!4  “  licnven  HffsaMiii'e.” — In 

our  December  number,  we  published  an  item  in  respect 
to  this.  It  was  written  by  one  of  our  editors  wholly  from 
what  appeared  in  the  Circular  itself,  which  was  sent 
to  us  from  a  subscriber  for  an  opinion.  That  Circular, 
taken  by  itself,  without  any  explanations,  would  warrant 
the  general  inferences  drawn.  But  Mr.  Palmer  has  called 
upon  us  and  made  some  explanations,  which  put  rather 
a  different  face  upon  the  matter.  lie  says  he  did  not  in¬ 
tend  that  Circular  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  annual 
route  (though  printed  in  general  terms  ;)  that  the  $25  (or 
$15)  he  asks  applies  to  those  only  so  far  aside  as  to  re¬ 
quire  extra  labor,  and  includes  recipes,  a  book  of  200 
pages,  and  all  necessary  attention  in  preserving  and  pre¬ 
paring  mixtures  and  manures  of  all  kinds.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  in  such  a  work  lie  may  be  of  practical  service, 
however  much  we  may  call  in  question  his  science  of 
manures.  Any  man  devoting  his  whole  time  to  making 
or  w'orlcing  manures  w'ill  be  able  to  afford  aid  to  those 
who  give  no  observation  to  the  subject,  lint  work  hap¬ 
hazard.  Mr.  Palmer  also  brings  us  certificates  from 
many  of  Iris  neighbors  and  patrons  for  his  good  charac¬ 
ter  as  an  honest  Christian  man,  with  good  intentions. 
With  these  explanations  and  certificates,  and  after  hear¬ 
ing  from  himself  his  desires  and  mode  of  operation,  we 
very  cheerfully  wit hdraw  any  reflections  upon  his  personal 
character,  or  his  intention  to  humbug  people,  for  w-c 
judge  1  hat.  he  means  to  do  right.  In  saying  this  as  to  his 
personal  character  and  intentions,  W’C  do  not  necessarily 
indorse  his  manures  or  “science.”  We  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  that  he  should  demonstrate  his  faitli  by  his  works. 


A  B5;(z:a:nr  for  Oias-  BSeiiileirs 

is  provided  in  the  Advertising  Pages,  where  they  •can 
find  what  is  for  sale  and  by  whom,  and  consult  a  great 
variety  of  establishments.  We  are  sorry  to  lie  compelled 
to  leave  out  nearly  three  full  pages  of  advertisements  that 
arrived  too  late.  Please  be  on  time.  Probably  nowhere 
else  can  one  find  so  many  reliable  business  announce¬ 
ments  brought  together,  for  our  rules  exclude  those  not 
known  personally,  unless  they  furnish  evidence  that  they 
have  tlie  ability  and  intention  to  do  what  they  promise. 
We  repeat  the  request  that  those  sending  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  for  cards  or  circulars,  or  ordering,  should  mention 
the  fact  of  seeing  the  advertisement  in  this  journal.  It 
gives  special  pleasure  to  advertisers  to  know  where  their 
business  notices  arc  seen ;  and  we  like  to  have  them 
learn  something  of  the  vast  number  of  wide-awake 
people  that  see  this  journal,  not  only  in  every  part  of 
this  continent,  but  also  in  remote  lands. 


TL'Iie  Bfioirilicailt sarist. — The  first  number 
of  this  journal  under  its  new  management  lias  a  pleasant 
look,  as  it  has  returned  nearly  to  its  original  form  of  page. 
The  contents  show  signs  of  vigor,  though  bearing  the 
marks  of  having  been  hastily  made  up.  An  eminent,  writer 
said  to  ns  a  few  days  ago  that  “  no  one  ever  should 
publish  a  first  number,  but  destroy  it  after  it  was  made 
up  and  begin  with  the  second.”  While  we  do  not  intend 
to  say  that  the  first  number  of  the  Horticulturist  deserves 
this  fate,  we  are  sure  that  the  second  will  be  better,  when 
the  new  editor  becomes  used  to  the  harness,  where  we 
hope  he  will  have  a  heavy  load  (of  subscribers)  to  pull. 

'File  C«irr«sit  SSovev. — H.  T.  Prindle. 
The  only  way  to  “  prevent  ”  the  ravages  of  the  currant 
borer  is  to  destroy  the  parent  insect  which  lays  the  eggs. 
Traps  of  sweetened  water  might  help.  There  arc  two 
borers,  one  the  larva  of  a  small  beetle,  and  the  other  that 
of  a  small  moth.  Cut  off  and  burn  the  infested  twigs. 

'Flaw  ABBiei'Scasa  IPoiBiolog-ical  So¬ 
ciety. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  and  Fruit 
Committees  was  held  in  New  York  on  February  10th,  the 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  presiding.  The  main  object  of 
tlie  meeting  was  to  give  the  fruit  catalogues  a  more  care¬ 
ful  revision  than  could  be  done  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Though  we  missed  many  whom  we  hoped  to  see  present, 
there  was  an  assemblage  fitly  representing  the  pomolo- 
gists  of  tlie  country.  Tlie  gentlemen  went  into  the  work 
with  earnestness  and  prosecuted  it  with  perseverance, 
and  their  labors  will  relieve  the  annual  gathering  of  much 
time-consuming  work.  The  prompt  and  well-matured 
decisions  given  by  those  present  indicated  a  great 
amount  of  careful  observation.  As  the  work  of  revision 
was  going  on,  it  occurred  to  us  that  people  in  general 
know  but  little  of  their  indebtedness  to  these  workers  in 
pomology,  who  give  years  of  experiment  to  enable 
them  to  say  whether  a  variety  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of 
cultivation.  Fruit  growers  all  over  the  country  reap  the 
benefits  of  these  observations,  which  for  tlie  most  part 
are  carried  on  through  a  love  for  tlie  cause  rather  than 
from  any  prospect  of  gain.  Among  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  were  Wilder,  Hovey,  Hyde, 
and  Manning,  of  Massachusetts.  New  York  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Downing,  Barry,  Ellwangcr,  Messrs.  Parsons, 
and  others;  New  Jersey  by  Perry,  Fuller,  and  Quinn; 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  by  Mitchell,  Hoopes,  and  Meehan, 
and  the  western  part  of  the  State  by  Knox  and  Bockstoce. 
Ohio  found  an  able  representative  in  Elliott.  Saunders 
and  Saul  were  present  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Other  names  escape  us  at  the  moment,  but  enough  have 
been  given  to  show  the  character  of  the  meeting. 

Asparagus. — The  Horticultural  Annual  con¬ 
tains  an  excellent  article  on  the  market  and  garden  cul¬ 
ture,  by  F.  Brill,  a  New  Jersey  market  gardener. 

KxceSsioi*  IPotsutoes,  from  Mr.  Jas.  J.  II. 
Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  were  of  really  first  quality. 

!“rssc*ica,S  I-'toa-idMiIl  Jii'O, — The  imme¬ 
diate  sale  of  the  first  issue  of  this  work  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  print  a  second  edition  at  once.  In  doing  so  some 
typographical  errors— which  any  one  familiar  with  the 
subject  must  have  seen  were  merely  mistakes  of  the  types, 
and  not  of  the  author— have  been  corrected.  It  is  the 
only  work  which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  management 
of  a  commercial  florist’s  establishment.  The  wants  of 
tlie  amateur  are  also  kept  in  mind.  Price  by  mail,  $1.50. 

'Flic  New  York  Trilmite  deserves 
thanks  for  the  persistence  with  wlxich  it  advertises  the 
Agriculturist ,  in  addition  to  what  we  pay  for.  Some  one 
thought  the  tail  of  a  cat  in  a  picture  in  our  children’s  de¬ 
partment  too  large,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club  (as  the  body  most  competent  to  judge  of  such 
subjects)  upon  this  and  other  minor  details  of  our  pic¬ 
tures.  This  letter  the  Tribune  kindly  published,  as  it 
often  does  letters  in  which  the  Agriculturist  is  mentioned. 
Tlie  February  number,  containing  tlie  pictures  alluded  to, 
lias  had  a  remarkable  sale,  allowing  the  influence  of  the 
Tribune’s  advertising.  We  return  tlie  favor  by  saying 
that  the  Weekly  Tribune  is  a  most  admirable  paper.  If 
it  would  devote  the  columns  which  it  facetiously  heads 
“Agricultural”  to  some  useful  matter,  well  understood, 
it  would  be  even  a  still  greater  marvel  of  excellence  com¬ 
bined  with  cheapness  than  it  now  is. 

Tlie  Stark  Apple. — A  variety  under  this 
name  lias  recently  been  attracting  attention  at  the  West. 
We  give  an  outline  of  it,  with  Dr.  Warder’s  description, 
on  another  page.  Since  that  page  was  printed  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Fruit  Committees  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
eal  Society  was  held  in  New  York,  at  which  specimens  of 


tlie  “Stark”  were  presented.  The  pomologists  pro¬ 
nounced  them  to  lie  the  Pennock,  or  Pennock’s  Red  Win¬ 
ter,  an  old  and  but  little  valued  sort,  under  a  new  name. 

BBosiriiasaei-’i'S  Metliwil. — We  are  rather  taken 
to  task  for  having  said  in  a  recent  issue  that  we  did  not 
endorse  tlie  little  book  called  “Bommer’s  Method.” 
The  writer  sent  for  the  pamphlet,  made  the  tank,  and 
followed  the  directions  with  great  satisfaction, — no  doubt 
greatly  increasing  tlie  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  ma¬ 
nure,  and  he  does  not  see  why  we  do  not  endorse  it  all, 
We  do  heartily  approve  the  general  process,  and  follow 
tlie  same  as  nearly  as  we  conveniently  can  ;  but  there  arc 
some  claims  and  statements  in  the  book  a  little  extrav¬ 
agant,  or  at  variance  with  views  at  present  received. 

^reeii-Mouses  Upon  IBosise-'Fops. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  suggests 
that  the  modern  style  of  building  houses  allows  of  the 
ready  conversion  of  the  attic  into  a  conservatory  or  green¬ 
house.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  it  having  been  advo¬ 
cated  as  long  ago  as  1S61  by  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  An 
article  on  the  subject,  with  illustrations,  will  be  found  in 
the  Agriculturist  for  April,  1S61.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  plan  so  feasible  should  have  suggested  itself  to  others. 

'fi’l&e  New  Yoirk:  1'VaaIl,  Growers’ 

Club  are  to  have  a  committee  who  are  to  call  on  all  the 
powers  that  be  and  are  to  be,  to  enlarge  the  “  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  into  a  full  Department,  so  as  to  insure  greater 
attention  to  horticulture.”  Now  we  do  not  know  what 
the  “  Bureau”  of  Agriculture  is.  There  is  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  and  had  the  Club  desired 
to  know  what  that  has  in  contemplation  for  horticulture 
and  abont  its  plans,  the  execution  of  which  is  only  defer¬ 
red  until  spring,  it  could  easily  have  obtained  the  knowl¬ 
edge.  Mr.  Saunders,  of  the  Department.,  was  present 
when  the  resolution  was  offered,  and  had  he  been  called 
upon,  he  might  have  shown  tlie  Club  that  quite  all  they 
propose  is  already  on  its  way  toward  accomplishment. 

Sundry  ISiiiBilmg's. — The  “  Gift  Enter¬ 
prise  ”  business,  which  for  some  months  past  seemed 
to  be  on  the  decline,  has  in  a  measure  revived  again,  and 
several  of  the  more  prominent  companies  are  flooding  the 
country  with  their  circulars  of  “  great  promise,”  regard¬ 
less  of  the  law  in  the  matter.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
notices  of  these  various  firms  in  our  Humbug  articles  for 
the  past  year  will  not,  of  course,  trust  any  of  them.  To  all 
persons  we  say,  invest  in  no  “  gift  lottery”  or  cheap  jew¬ 
elry  enterprise  whatsoever.  An  instance  showing  how 
successful  these  leeches  of  society  sometimes  are  in  their 
operations  was  given  in  tlie  Brooklyn  police  reports. 
On  January  29th,  one  Jonah  Andrews,  of  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  was  arrested,  and,  although  proof  was  strong 
against  him,  he  was  let  go  on  his  promise  to  quit  tlie 
business.  He  admitted  to  the  authorities  that  he  had 
made  over  $100,000  at  the  business,  most  of  which  was 
invested  in  real  estate.  Young  men  of  tlie  country,  when 
you  feel  tempted  to  trust  the  promises  of  such  persons, 
remember  that  every  cent  you  send  them  is  so  much  en¬ 
couragement.  to  villany,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  you  will  never 
see  the  prize  you  send  for  or  hear  of  tlie  money  again. 

_ Haifa  dozen  parties  in  Boston,  in  Williamsburg,  N. 

Y.,  and  elsewhere,  are  operating  in  the  “  dry  goods  ” 
line.  On  the  receipt  of  a  specified  sum  they  propose  to 
send  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  cloth  of  various  kinds 
and  patterns.  And  to  those  who  are  willing  to  act  as 
agents  for  them,  they  will,  besides  allowing  15  per  cent 
on  their  sales,  give  them  twelve  yards  of  cloth  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  their  first  sales  amounting  to  $6.  Tlie  wise  will 
risk  no  money  on  these  schemes.  The  cat  is  well  mealed 
over,  but  we  see  the  ears,  toes,  tail,  and  tlie  teeth  sticking 
out.  Some  of  them  have  no  “  cat,”  but  arc  like  the  “  Eu¬ 
reka  Print  Works”— well  known  to  our  readers  as  a 
thingnot  to  be  found  except  on  paper. .  .E.  A.  Saunders  is 
impressed  with  the  belief  thatpcople  will  think  him  hon¬ 
est  and  that  he  will  do  as  he  agrees.  His  plan  is  this :  To 
make  it  appear  to  tlie  managers  of  the  “Delaware  State 
Lottery”  that  they  owe  you  a  prize,  you  are  to  send  him 
$10  in  a  letter  dated  one  day  previous  to  its  being  mailed. 
This  letter  he  will  put  into  the  hands  of  tlie  “  Managers,” 
and  by  a  judicious  system  of  lying  obtain  from  them  a 
prize-ticket  which  will  entitle  tlie  holder  to  $100  in 
“  greenbacks.”  This  “  prize-ticket  ”  he  agrees  to  return 
to  you  with  instructions  liowto  get  the  prize !  Of  course 
none  of  our  readers  are  verdant  enough  to  be  caught  ini 
such  a  trap.  The  game  is  altogether  too  ancient,  Mr.  S., 
and  you  will  have  to  try  something  new,  or  go  among 
those  the  Agriculturist  does  n’t  reach. . . .  “  Music  boxes  " 
(a  three-penny  reed  whistle),  sold  for  one  or  more  dollars 
each,  are  just  now  a  favorite  swindle  adopted  by  swindling 
parties,  new  and  old.... “Rev.  Edward  H.  Wilson  !” 
This  swindling  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  continues  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  Wo  are  glad  to  see  in  tlie  Methodist  Home 
Journal  of  Philadelphia  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
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protesting  against  the  admission  of  Wilson’s  advertise¬ 
ment  in  that  excellent  paper.  Every  publisher  who  ad¬ 
vertises  for  Wilson  helps  to  cheat  his  readers,  unwilling¬ 
ly,  we  hope,  hut  hardly  blamelessly.  We  have  exposed 
Wilson  several  times  in  the  last  dozen  years.  He  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  Methodist  minister,  and  claimed  to  belong 
to  the  “New  Ilaven  Methodist  Conference,”  until  we 
published  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  Conference 
known  to  Methodists.  Ho  then  changed  his  tactics, 
studied  up  the  “  minutes,”  and  located  himself  in  an  ac¬ 
tual  Conference,  where,  strange  to  say,  none  of  his 
“  brethren  ”  knew  him.  He  professes  to  be  actuated 
solely  by  benevolent  motives,  but  fails  to  let  the  press 
publish  his  recipe  gratuitously,  albeit  we  did  publish  it 
(see  AgrlCftttwigt  for  July,  1859,  April,  1802,  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  1SG5).  Like  several  others  of  his  class,  he  is  an  un¬ 
hung  villain,  who,  under  an  assumed  name,  steals  the 
livery  of  Heaven  to  serve  the  devil  (his  own  pocket)  in. 

_ There  are  several  others  of  the  Wilson  class  before 

the  public  just  now.  One  of  the  more  prominent  ones 
claims  to  be  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Leggett. 
She  has  remedies  for  catarrh,  scrofula,  and  deafness,  any 
or  all  of  which  she  will- send  free  of  charge  to  any  address. 
Of  course,  the  several  ingredients  from  which  these 
“remedies”  are  compounded  can  only  be  obtained  from 
her  ;  and  in  a  private  letter  on  the  back  of  the  circular 
sent  with  the  receipt,  she  tells  you  that  for  $3  she  will 
send  you  every  article  named  therein,  fresh  and  good, 
etc.  !  !  That  is  the  dodge  they  all  have ;  “  free  of  charge” 
means  $5,  or  some  other  sum  of  money,  for  a  worthless 
or  dangerous  article,  or  a  temporary  stimulant,  costing  a 

few  cents _ Look  out  for  “  Real  Estate  Lotteries  ”  of  all 

kinds,  for  they  are  humbugs _ The  Implement  Hum¬ 

bug  every  now  and  then  turns  up.  “  Shakes  ”  (an  appro- . 
priate  name  for  some  parts  of  the  State  he  writes  from) 
says  :  “  There  is  one  going  the  rounds  this  winter— a  pat¬ 
ent  right  cultivator  and  seed-sower.  Town  rights  are 
sold  to  unsuspecting  farmers  for  $200  or  more,  they  giv¬ 
ing  their  notes,  expecting  that  large  profits  will  soon  re¬ 
pay  them.  One  man  made  twelve  hundred  dollars  by 
shaving  these  notes  in  one  county.  I  do  not  know  of  an 
instance  where  the  dupe  has  been  able  to  dupe  enough  of 
his  neighbors  to  enable  him  to  get  his  money  back.”  The 
less  a  farmer  has  to  do  with  these  traveling  patent  right 
chaps  the  better.  He  should  never  buy  an  implement 
of  any  kind  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested. 

I*jirs>oJiis>  tlic  ISose. — The  publishers 
of  the  Agriculho'ist  will  shortly  issue  a  new  and  mainly 
re-written  edition  of  this  standard  work  on  rose  culture. 
So  great  has  been  the  progress  in  this  branch  of  horticul¬ 
ture  that,  as  far  as  varieties  are  concerned,  a  thorough  re¬ 
vision  was  necessary.  Much  new  material  has  been 
added,  and  at  the  same  time  such  matter  as  has  become 
superfluous  has  been  omitted.  New  illustrations  have 
been  prepared,  and  the  whole  is  essentially  a  new  work. 
Ready.in  April.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  New  NorSc  State  JPoulti-y 
Society  premium  list  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
free  on  application.  Office,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Work  on  Ardiiiecture. — 

“Woodward's  National  Architect.” — We  have  long 
sought  in  the  various  excellent  works  on  house  build¬ 
ing  for  more  of  detail  both  of  construction  and  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  work  before  us  supplies  this  want  in  an 
unusual  degree.  Besides  giving  a  great  number  of  at¬ 
tractive  house  designs,  to  cost,  as  estimated,  from  $2,000 
to  $30,000,  with  perspective  views  of  most,  front  eleva¬ 
tions,  side  elevations,  and  plans  of  all,  the  details  are 
given  with  great  minuteness,  including  the  framing, 
mouldings,  casings,  newels,  stair  balusters,  etc.,  etc., 
to  the  iron  ornaments,  vanes,  and  crestings  for  the  roof. 
Accompanying  each  design  is  a  “complete  set  of  specifi¬ 
cations  and  an  estimate  of  cost,”  at  New  York  prices,  to 
enable  any  one  to  compare  and  make  his  own  estimates. 
The  work  will  be  valued  by  any  one  intending  to  build, 
and  be  very  useful  for  country  builders.  It  contains  20  de¬ 
signs  of  buildings,  100  plates,  gpd  1,000  original  engrav¬ 
ings,  including  designs,  plans,  and  details.  II  is  sold  by 
subscription,  but  the  proprietors  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers  to 
supply  the  work  at  the  subscription  price— $12. 

Tlie  B>epsti*timi<eEa£  «>jf  Ag-ricoilSsife 
and  tlie  N.  Y.  Times.—1 The  N.  Y.  Times  lias  the 
following:  “  The  American,  Agriculturist  snarls  at  the 
Times  for  suggesting  any  improvement  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington. 
It  states,  with  a  great  deal  of  arrogance,  that  any  im¬ 
provements  in  that  Department  are  directed  by  the 
“Agricultural  Press,”  and  all  the  “Timeses”  in  the 
aountry  will  not  hasten  or  retard  any  proposed  move¬ 
ment,  as  farmers  have  the  business  in  hand,  and  politi¬ 
cians  have  very  little  to  say  about  the  matter.  We  doubt 


whether  that  is  so.  But  if  it  be  the  case,  it  is  the  boundeu 
duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  sign  a  petition  praying 
Congress  to  abolish  tlie  Agricultural  Department  at  once. 
We  did  hope  that  something  worthy  of  record  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  country  would  be  accomplished  in 
that  Department.  But  if  tlie  parties  alluded  to  have  got 
the/power,  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  past  will  bear 
a  small  comparison  to  the  distressed  management  that 
we  may  look  for.”  —  We  print  the  above  merely  to  put 
the  Times  on  record,  and  let  the  farmers  see  what  a  paper 
which  lias  an  “agricultural”  column  really  thinks  of  them. 
The  Times  railed  at  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  being  of  no  value.  Shortly  after  it  had  quite  a 
long  article  on  the  crops,  based  on  the  report  of  tlie  De¬ 
partment,  and  largely  made  up  with  quotations  from  it. 
Either  that  paper  was  insincere  In  denouncing  the  reports, 
or  it  chooses  to  furnish  its  readers  with  matter  of  no 
value.  If  report  speaks  truly,  one  of  the  subordinates  of 
the  Times  wishes  to  become  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Tlie  course  of  the  paper  in  trying  to  destroy  confi- 
d  ncc  in  the  present  Commissioner  looks  like  an  effort 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  change.  It  won’t  work. 

SofiY-slielled.  Eg'g'S. — “  J.  IT.  L.,”  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  says  his  hens’  eggs  arc  nearly  all  soft-shelled, 
though  the  fowls  have  both  sand  and  lime  to  run  to.  The 
lime  is  doubtless  in  a  form  which  is  distasteful,  or  not 
recognized  by  the  hens.  Give  the  hens  powdered  oyster 
or  clam  shells,  finely  pounded  bones,  or  marble  dust, 
mixed  with  their  feed. 

Wray's  S>cEb<im>1  aitd.  ]Fiel«t«B8ools  of 
Botany,- “  IIow  shall  I  study  botany  ?”  is  a  question 
often  put  to  us.  We  now  have  a  ready  answer— buy  the 
above  book,  and  study  it  faithfully.  Dr.  Gray  has  done  the 
public  good  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  and 
Ivison,  Pliimiey,  Blakeman  &  Co.  have  presented  it  in  a 
handsome  style.  Tlie  book  consists  of  two  portions : 
First,  the  “  Lessons,”  which  have  been  before  the  public 
for  several  years.  No  work,  however  elaborate,  has  so 
clearly  and  charmingly  presented  the  structure  of  plants 
as  these  unpretending  “  Lessons.”  The  writer,  upon  their 
first  appearance,  had  occasion  to  say  that  “the  work 
contained  more  botany  than  any  he  knew  of.”  They  are 
written  in  a  spirit  only  possible  to  a  mind  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  subject,  and  in  a  stylo  so  plain  that  a  child 
may  comprehend  it.  A  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
plants  and  of  the  plan  of  vegetation  is  the  groundwork  of 
all  botanical  knowledge,  and  can  nowhere  be  better  ac¬ 
quired  than  from  these  lessons.  Then  comes  the  study  of 
the  classification  of  plants,  the  identification  of  species, 
their  grouping  into  genera,  families,  etc.  These  are 
treated  of  in  the  second  part  of  the  volume.  Gray’s 
Manual  of  Botany  contains  descriptions  of  all  the  native 
.rirnts  of  the  Northern  United  States,  and  much  of  the 
Inrattcr  in  that  is  of  but  little  use  to  the  general  student. 
The  present  work  includes  such  wild  plants  as  are  most 
commonly  met  with,  and,— what  will  prove  generally  ac¬ 
ceptable— the  plants  of  the  garden  and  green-house. 
Means  for  studying  cultivated  plants  have  heretofore  been 
only  within  the  reach  of  those  having  libraries,  but  here 
is  a  whole  library  of  description  condensed  into  less 
than  400  pages,  with  that  clearness  and  conciseness  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  its  author.  The  work  under  notice 
will  do  much  to  popularize  the  stndy  of  botany,  and  we 
commend  it  notonly  to  the  general  public  but  to  garden¬ 
ers  and  florists,  who  have  now  no  excuse  for  following 
an  incorrect  nomenclature.  Sent  from  the  office  of  the 
Agriculturist ,  by  mail,  for  the  publishers’  price,  $2.50. 

Ssalt  Mstrsli  Hind.  —  Benjamin  White, 
Mass.— Get  out  the  mud,  and  let  it  dry  on  the  shore.  If  it 
becomes  easily  pulverized,  it  may  be  spread  at  once  on 
grassland,  and  will  probably  have  a  good  effect, — better 
if  put  on  after  mowing.  ,  Whether  easily  crushed  or  not, 
it  may  be  composted  either  with  lime  or  yard  manure 
with  good  results  upon  all  farm  crops. 

Norway  Otsfis. — Several  inquirers. — As  a 
finality  we  would  say  that  we  have  grown  an  oat  called 
Norway,  and  found  it  a  good  and  productive  grain.  The 
position  of  this  journal  in  regard  to  such  matters  is  this : 
If  we  believe  that  those  who  advertise  “novelties”  are 
acting  in  good  faith,  we  admit  their  advertisements.  We 
do  not  endorse  the  representations  made  concerning  the 
articles;  nor  do  we  admit  the  advertisement  if  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  “  humbug  ”  about  it. 
Moreover,  we  advise  no  one  to  invest  in  new  and  untried 
things,  unless  he  can  afford  to  lose  his  money  in  case  of 
failure.  Please  remember  that  all  new  plants,  seeds,  and 
the  like,  are  on  probation.  If  one  in  twenty  proves  better 
than  any  thing  of  its  kind  already  in  cultivation  it  is  a 
great  gain.  If  we  were  to  exclude  all  seeds  and  plants  un¬ 
til  they  had  been  generally  tested  and  proved  valuable  all 
over  the  country,  it  would  be  depriving  our  readers  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  experiment  which  they  ought  to  have ; 
indeed,  few  things  would  ever  get  generally  tested.  That 


spurious  “Norway  oats”  are  in  the  market  we  do  not 
doubt.  That  the  “Norway”  or  any  other  oat  will  prove 
a  success  everywhere  we  do  not  believe.  That  the  “  Nor 
way”  has  been  found  valuable  in  Vermont,  Nebraska  and 
other  States,  we  arc  as  well  assured  as  we  can  be  of  any 
thing  depending  upon  testimony.  Touch  all  new  things 
gently,  and  if  a  failure  is  likely  to  be  at  all  embarrassing 
let  them  alone  until  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so 
have  tried  them. 

New  IBoses. — John  Saul,  an  acknowledged 
authority,  describes  them  in  the  Horticultural  Annual. 

Climax  IPotato. — In  December  last,  we 
gave  the  Early  Rose  as  the  parent  of  the  Climax.  We 
intended  to  say  Early  Goodrich,  and  thank  Mr.  Bresee  for 
calling  our  attention  to  the  error. 

George  Ilusmann  has  sold  his  celebrated  vineyard  at 
Hermann,  Mo.,  and  will  remove  to  Blufl'ton. 

There  will  be  a  Grande  Exposition  Universelle  at  Ly¬ 
ons,  France,  in  1870,  which  is  some  years  too  soon. 

Will  it  freeze  ?  is  the  question  in  France,  the  early 
spring  flowers  being  all  in  bloom  in  January. 

Ilovey  looks  many  years  younger  now  he  is  no  longer 
an  editor. 

Two  of  Arnold’s  new  grapes  have  been  tested.  The 
Cornucopia  stood  79  and  Autuchon  S6  on  the  must  scale. 

A  machine  has  been  invented  in  England  for  killing 
cheap  seeds  to  mix  with  new  and  dear  varieties. 

Camellias  are  having  a  great  time  this  year  in  England. 
One  man  reports  49  blooms  on  a  plant  out  of  doors  Jan.  11. 

In  England,  small  green-houses  are  heated  by  petrole¬ 
um  stoves.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  Yankee  inventor. 

English  florists  make  a  great  palaver  about  a  new  Bo¬ 
livian  annual  called  Palaver. 

The  Lancaster  Farmer  is  a  new  monthly,  published  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  $1  a  year. 

The  Chautauqua  Farmer  began  its  existence  with  the 
present  year,  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  weekly  at  $1.50. 

Edward  Jones  wonders  why  those  who  have  choice 
grain  seeds — wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc., — do  not  advertise 
them.  So  do  we. 

The  boys  at  Cornell  University  publish  a  paper,  the 
Cornell  Era.  It  looks  as  if  some  old  boys  had  a  hand 
in  it. 

The  winter  has  been  very  mild  in  England.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  Rose:-  were  in  bloom,  Horse  Chestnut  buds  expanded, 
and  Rhubarb  fit  for  use  in  the  open  ground. 

What’s  in  a  name?  A  great  deal  we  should  say  when 
wo  read  of  Primula  Sinensis  Jimbriata  punctata  eleganlis- 
sima.  The  poor  thing  lived,  notwithstanding  its  name. 

The  Toronto  (Canada)  Weekly  Globe  has  a  horticultural 
department  excellently  conducted  by  D.  W.  Beadle,  a 
well-known  pomologist. 

A  man  who  went  to  Florida  to  buy  land  for  a  company 
reports  that  the  soil  might  possibly  be  made  productive 
if  manured  every  twenty-four  hours. 

A.  St.  is  informed  that  we  do  not  treat  with  parties  who 
do  not  give  their  names;  also  that  we  never  decide  to 
publish  or  reject  articles  without  first  seeing  them. 

Deitz’s  “ Experimental  Farm  Journal”  is  a  new  agri¬ 
cultural  monthly  of  32  pages,  octavo,  in  covers,  issued 
fey  Geo.  A.  Deitz,  of  wheat  fame,  at  Chambersburgh, 
Pa.,  at  $1.50  per  annum. 

Tlie  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  to  be  held 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  May  14th  offers  a  large  silver  medal 
for  the  best  collection  of  North  American  Oaks  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  Russia. 

In  Russia  a  water-melon  is  arboor  and  melon  patch  a 
bagshla  ;  moreover  a  cucumber  is  a  goortsee.  Those  who 
wish  more  of  the  nomenclature  can  attend  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Horticultural  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg  next  May. 

Some  half  dozen  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies 
sent  notices  of  their  winter  meetings  in  February,  about 
the  time  half  our  edition  was  mailed.  IIow  could  they 
have  been  published? 

A  convention  of  American  Philologists  will  be  held  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  27lh  of  next  July.  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Language  in  Universities,  Colleges,  Theological 
Seminaries,  and  other  high  schools  of  learning,  Presidents 
of  Colleges  and  other  schools  where  Languages  aro 
taught,  and  amateurs  and  patrons  of  Philological  studies 
and  investigation,  are  invited  to.be  present. 

A  prolific  writer  is  Mr.  “  Ex.”  whoso  articles  appear  in 
so  many  agricultural  journals.  If  a  man  can  take  our  ar¬ 
ticles  and  satisfy  his  conscience  by  accrediting  them  to 
“Ex.”  he  must  have  his  conscience  under  good  subjection. 
We  have  more  respect  for  an  open  thief,  like  one  New 
England  paper  which  took  an  art  icle  from  the  Agriculturist 
and  printed  it.  double  leaded,  word  for  word,  as  its  own. 
A  highwayman  is  more  respectable  than  a  snoak-thief. 
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A  Very  Complete  Country  House. 

As  one  enjoys  planting  a  tree,  watching  its  develop¬ 
ment,  and  by  training  and  pruning  compelling  it  to  grow 
to  suit  his  fancy,  so  does  another  having  a  mechanical 
taste  take  great  delight  in  seeing  a  house  of  his  own 
planning  “  grow  up  ”  under  his  direction  and  oversight. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  it  is  built  by  “day’s 
work”  instead  of  by  “  contract,”  so  that  he  can  add  here, 
change  there,  and  make  all  desired  improvements  upon 
the  original  plans  and  specifications.  Such  source  of  en¬ 
joyment  and  recreation  has  been  indulged  in  by  one  of 
our  Publishers.  Having  some  spare  land  near  his  own 
residence  in  Flushing,  he  has  from  time  to  time  erected 
one  or  more  dwellings,  which  have  been  sold  to  desir¬ 
able  neighbors  as  fast  as  completed.  The  example  has 
stimulated  others,  and  there  are  now  fifty-two  dwellings 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  eight  years  ago  there  were 
but  five.  We  present  herewith  the  plans  and  description 
of  one  of  the  last  two  houses  completed,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  furnish  useful  hints  to  many  who  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  building  for  themselves  or  others,  as  the  aim  has 
been  to  introduce  into  these  every  improvement  and  con¬ 
venience  to  be  found  in  city  as  well  as  in  country  dwellings. 

TTlic  Elevation.— A  view, from  the  southwest  corner, 
is  shown  in  the  engraving.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  ground 
plans,  the  house  appears  nearly  as  well  when  seen  from 
the  opposite  or  northeast  corner,  where  there  is  a  glass 
enclosed  piazza.  The  windows,  etc.,  on  the  rear,  are 
finished  in  the  same  stylo  as  the  restv  (The  too  common 
custom  is,  to  expend  all  the  taste  on  the  front,  where  others 
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Basement 


Fig.  2.— Basement.— Hight  8'A  feet  In  clear.  A  a.  Kitchen, 
with  large  range  not  shown ;  u,  Sink ;  n,  Pump,  with  tin- 
lined  pipe  to  Cistern;  to,  Dumb-waiter,  with  speaking-tube 
W  to  Dining-room ;  .$,  s,  Speaking-tubes,  one  to  Dining-room, 
and  one  to  Family  Bedroom  (JO  ;  c,  pot-closet;  Cc,  Kitchen 
Pantry — R&.Laundry ;  l,  t,  t,  Stationary  Wash-tubs, with  hot 
and  cold  water ;  n,  large  copper  Force-pump,  to  bring  cold 
water  to  tubs,  and  to  force  water  if  needed  in  a  drouth,  into 
the  upper  tank  (X)  ;  Z,  45-gallon  Copper  Boiler,  with  pipes 
to  water-back  of  range,  in  Aa.  Od,  Vegetable  and  general 
collar;  Ee,  Milk  or  food  cellar,  plastered;  Ff,  Coal  cellar; 
Ilh,  Hal!,  S  feet  wide,  with  brick  walls;  Oo,  Heater  for  whole 
house;  c,  Closet.  Gas  in  every  basement  room  and  hall. 


see  it,  and  leave  the  rear 
very  plain,  if  not  un¬ 
sightly,  because  seen 
only  by  the  occupants. 
This  hardly  tends  to  be¬ 
get  self-respect  and  cul¬ 
ture  in  one’s  self  or  fam¬ 
ily.). .  .These  houses  are 
on  brick  cellar  walls,  5 
feet  above  the  ground, 
frame, filled  in  with  brick 
to  the  roof.  The  siding 
is  of  10-incli  boards,  1 
inch  thick,  grooved  at 
the  deep  half-lap  joints, 
and  in  the  middle  of  each 
hoard  (fig.  6.)  This  gives 
the  appearance  of  nar¬ 
row  siding,  with  stone- 
cut  joints,  instead  of 
clapboard  lap,  and  there 
are  fewer  joints,  and  less 
opportunity  for  entrance 
of  air  and  water,  while 
the  expense  is  little, 
if  any,  greater.  The 
roof  is  Mansard  or 
French,  the  top  of  tin, 
and  the  slant  portion  of 
blue  slate,  over  double 
layers  of  asphaltic  felt, 
so  that  the  sifting  in  of 
snow,  or  leakage,  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  common  error  of  making  the  top  por¬ 
tion  too  flat  is  avoided.  Bay  windows  are  provided  in 
three  rooms.  These  are  not  sufliciently  appreciated 
generally.  They  add  much  to  the  size  and  convenience  of 
a  room  ;  they  are  ornamental  to  the  exterior,  in  breaking 
up  the  blank,  barn-like  look  of  the  side  of  a  house; 
while  they  are  pleasant  for  an  out-loolc,  up  and  down  a 
street,  or  upon  the  garden  or  pleasure  grounds . . .  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  Tower  does  not  add  greatly  to  the  expense,  for, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  plans,  all  the  room  is  used,  while 
the  room  at  the  top  makes  a  good  observatory.  [From 
the  tower  of  these  houses  there  is  a  fine  out-look  over  the 
village  and  bay  of  Flushing,  upon  a  section  of  Long 
Island  Sound  where  all  shipping  passes,  and  over  a  por¬ 
tion  of  'Westchester  County,  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
Palisades  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Hudson.]  Except 
where  high  winds  prevail,  people  generally  build  too  low. 
A  few  square  feet  of  framing  timber,  siding,  and  plaster¬ 
ing,  $1  or  $2  on  the  $100  of  total  cost,  is  all  the  difference 
between  the-expense  of  a  house  with  rooms  9  to  11)4  feet 
high,  and  one  with  rooms  7  or  8  feet  high.  All  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  floors,  ceiling,  roof,  cellar,  casings,  doors,  etca/ji 
etc.,  are  the  same,  while  the  higher  rooms  are  far  mown 
healthful,  and  every  way  desirable.  A  wide,  spacious 
Hall  is  desirable.  The  appearance  of  this  to  one  first  en¬ 
tering  a  house  gives  an  impression  of  the  whole  building, 
that  is  not  overcome.  If  wide,  there  is  a  feeling  of  size 
and  substantial  comfort,  no  matter  how  small  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rooms  may  bo.  One  does  not  get  over  the  idea 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  somewhere  in  the  house.. . 
The  several  floor  plans,  with  the  descriptions  underneath, 
sufficiently  explain  the  general  division  of  the  rooms, 
etc.,  and  we  need  only  to  speak  of  some  special  items. 

’Tile  Basement  (fig.  2). — The  Furnace  ( Oo ),  the 
“  Oriental,”  is  a  “base-burner.”  A  large  supply  of  coal 
is  put  into  a  central  cylinder,  whence  it  drops  as  fast  as 
burned  out  below,  so  that  a  constant  fire  is  kept  up.  After 
a  long  examination,  this  new  style  was  selected  on  account 
of  its  great  amount  of  heating  surface.  It  is  so  located  that 
all  ashes  and  dust  are  confined  to  the  coal  room  (Ff)  by  a 
tight  partition.  It  is  placed  near  the  north  side  of  the 
dwelling,  because  the  prevailing  cold  winds  come  from 
that  direction,  and  the  air  from  all  heating  furnaces  tends 
to  the  leeward  rooms.  For  this  reason,  also,  an  extra 
pipe  is  taken  to  the  north  side  of  Room  N.  The  warm 
air  pipes  for  the  second  story  are  carried  up  in  the  par¬ 
tition  walls  in  elliptical  tin  pipes,  and  against  these  are 
placed  iron  lath,  made  by  cutting  strips  of  sheet  iron  about 
214  inches  wide,  and  bending  the  edges  round,  to  form  lips 
for  holding  the  mortar. . .  .Ee  is  a  very  convenient  “  clean 
cellar  ”  or  milk-room,  for  food,  finished  off  with  plas¬ 
tered  walls  and  ceilings. . .  .In  the  Kitchen,  Aa ,  the  sink, 
u,  is  supplied  with  hot  water  cock  from  the  boiler,  z,  and 
the  pump,  p,  draws  filtered  water  from  a  large  cistern 
outside,  through  a  tin-lined  pipe.  The  Pantry,  Cc,  gives 
ample  room.  In  the  chimney  is  a  “  Challenge  Range,” 
from  the  National  Stove  Works,  N.  Y.,  with  water-back. 

A  “  pot-closet,”  c,  is  placed  between  the  range  and  dumb¬ 
waiter,  w.  Bb  is  finished  off  for  a  Laundry ;  the  Boiler, 
z,  is  placed  in  this  room,  to  heat  it.  The  largo  copper 
force-pump,  n,  draws  cold  water  from  the  cistern  for  the 
tubs,  and,  when  needed,  it  forces  water  to  the  reservoir, 

X ,  in  the  Attic.  A  valve  prevents  any  descent  of  water, 
so  that  indolent  servants  can  not  exhaust  the  reservoir, 


but  must  pump  from  the  cistern,  which  holds  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply.  The  stationary  wash-tubs,  t  1 1 ,  are 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  cocks,  and  discharge 
pipes.  These  are  of  inestimable  value  in  any  house  ;  no 
housekeeper  having  once  used  them  would  do  without 
them  if  possible  to  secure  them. 

First  Story  (fig.  3).— This  is  mainly  described  under 
the  engraving.  The  Vestibule,  G,  is  desirable  in  any 
house,  to  stop  drafts  of  air.  The  doors  are  surmounted  by 
half  circle  plates  of  glass,  and  the  inner  doors  arc  glass 
in  upper  panels.  The  outer  doors  open  round  against 
the  closets  on  either  side.  These  closets  are  very  con¬ 
venient,  instead  of  the  Hall  hat-stands _ The  wide  Hall 

II  appears  still  larger,  or  the  house  does,  on  account  of 
the  large  double  doors  into  the  rooms  on  either  side. 
The  stairs  turn  before  reaching  their  full  hight,  to  break 

the  long,  continuous  ascent . The  Parlor  A  is  ample 

for  all  ordinary  purposes,  but  the  Library,  B,  may  be  a 
part  of  it  when  used  for  a  large  gathering,  or  party. 
....The  Butler’s  Pantry,  E,  has  a  large  copper  basin 
with  plated  cocks  for  hot  and  cold  water,  for  washing 
Silver  and  China,  etc.,  not  to  be  sent  to  the  kitchen, 
or  entrusted  to .  servants.  A  register  in  the  floor,  r, 
can  he  used  when  needed.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
have  the  dumb-waiter  come  up  into  this  room,  though 
this  would  throw  it  further  from  the  Range  and  Sink ; 
the  study  has  been  to  save  steps  in  every  possible 
way.  As  the  dish  closets,  c  c,  are  near,  it  would  have 
been  as  well  to  place  the  dumb-waiter  in  the  right 
hand  one  of  these,  with  the  door  of  it  opening  into 
E.  This  would  leave  a  larger  closet  in  C.  All  these 
items  should  be  arranged  to  save  steps.  Fifty  times  a 
day  across  a  17-foot  room  amounts  to  nearly  600  miles 
in  the  course  of  ten  years. . .  .Under  the  rear  stairs  in  the 
back  Hall  is  a  closet,  c.  Every  spare  nook  and  corner 


Fig.  3.— First  Story.— Hight  ll'A  feet  in  clear.  A,  Main 
Parlor,  connected  with  smaller  Parlor,  or  Library  B.  by 
ornamental  ground  glass  sliding  doors. . .  C,  Family  Parlor, 

or  Reception  Room,  or  Sitting-room _ D,  Dining-room'  with 

spacious  pantries,  c,  c,  c,  and  Dumb-waiter,  to _ E,  large 

Butler’s  Pantry,  having  wasli  sink,  with  hot  and  cold  water, 

drawers,  shelf-closets,  etc _ F,  Rear  Piazza,  enclosed  in 

glass — G,  Vestibule,  with  locked  closets  on  eacli  side  for 
clothes,  hats,  etc.,  and  glass  inner  doors  into  the  Main 
Hall,  II.  Botli  vestibule  doors  have  glass  circle-heads. 
7, Front  Piazza,  9  feet  wide ;  c, c,  c, c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  Closets ;  r,  r,  r, 
r,r,r,  Warm-air  Registers;  s,  s,  s,  Speaking-Tubes,  two  to 
Kitchen,  one  to  31.  Small  black  markings  on  the  walls  of 
A,  B ,  C,  D,  fig.  3,  and  II,  I,  JI,  X,  0,  fig.  4,  indicate  bell-pulls. 

in  the  whole  house  is  occupied  with  a  closet,  so  that 
there  is  no  waste  room  anywhere,  while  there  are  in 
all  twenty-one  different  closets  and  pantries.  F  is  a  con¬ 
venient  cool  piazza,  which  is  neatly  inclosed  in  sash. 

Second  Story,  or  Chambers  (fig.  4). — The  engraving 
mainly  describes  this.  The  four  wash-basins,  b,b,b,b.  are 
placed  in  the  division  walls  in  arched  niches,  but  sepa¬ 
rated  by  lath  and  plastered  walls,  and  rounded  out  in 
front  with  casings.  This  arrangement  is  convenient 
for  the  position  of  the  basins,  and  one  set  of  pipes  an¬ 
swers  for  each  pair.  They  are  each  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water  cocks.  Special  care  is  taken  to  liavo  all 
plumbing  work  above  ground  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
outside  walls  of  the  house,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  from 
frost.  The  pipes  pass  up  through  closets  along  side  of 
the  chimneys,  and  nearly  all  pipes  arc  accessible.  When 
lead  pipes  pass  through  beams  or  floors,  they  should  go 
tightly,  or  be  cased  round  with  tin,  or  cement  containing 
broken  glass,  or  else  have  abundant  room  around  them 
for  rats  to  pass :  otherwise  these  pests  will  gnaw  into  the 
soft  lead  in  attempting  to  enlarge  a  runway.  A  flooded 
house  from  this  cause  taught  us  a  lesson  some  years  ago. 

. . .  The  Bath-room,  0,  is  accessible  to  all  of  the  cham- 
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Fig.  4.— Second  Story.— Right  !>!4  i'eet  in  clear.  K aiul  L, 
Chamber  Parlors,  or  Bedrooms.  M,  Family  Bedroom,  with 
Speaking-Tubes  to  Kitchen,  Dining-Room,  and  to  bell-pull 
outside  front  Door;  and  bells  to  basement  Hall,  and  Attic 

Hall  for  summoning  and  waking  servants _ Q,  for  Dressing 

Room,  or  Bedroom,  or  Sewing  Room,  or  Nurse’s  Room,  as 
required _ X,  Large  Bedroom  with  closets,  c,  c _ 0,  Bath¬ 

room,  with  bathing-tub,  marbleizcd  iron  wash-stand,  water- 
closet,  closet;  register,  gas,  obscured  ornamental  glass  doors, 
etc.  P,  Main  Chamber  Hall,  8K  loot  wide ;  P,  rear  stairs 
Hall.  All  chamber  rooms  have  wash-basins  (6,  b,  b,  b ,)  in 
alcoves,  with  Italian  marble  tops  and  wall-protectors, 
plated  hot  and  cold  water  self-acting  cocks,  registers, 
O', ?',),  closets,  (c,  e,  c,  c,  c,  c,),  double  wall  ventilators, 
bells,  and  A",  JT,  and  jV,  have  Italian  .Marble  Mantels,  with 
Summer  pieces,  having  German-silver  guards,  etc. 

bers  by  the  ball  P.  The  water-closet  at  the  end  of  the 
bath-tub  has  a  lead  bos  standing  under  it  upon  the  floor, 
so  as  to  catch  any  possible  drip  from  the  pipes  or 
valves.  Tlie  seat  under  the  close-fitting  cover  is  hung 
upon  hinges,  and  under  this  lead  plate  is  put  ou  dishing, 
which  serves  as  a  broad-topped  urinal,  by  raising  the  seat. 

Attic,  or  Third  Story  (fig:  5). — The  water  tank,  X, 
which  holds  forty-eight  barrels,  is  supported  by  extra 
heavy  timbers  from  the  cellar  up.  It  is  surrounded  with 
double  plastered  walls,  but  can  not  well  freeze,  as  the  stair¬ 
way  opening  ail  the  way  up  supplies  an  abundance  of 
warm  air.  This  tank  is  neatly  cased  in,  with  trap  door  in 
the  cover.  The  water  from  all  the  upper  roof  comes  into  it 
until  full,  when  the  surplus  runs  down  intoafilteriug  cis¬ 
tern,  and  thence  into  the  main  cistern.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  chimney  between  S  and  T  is  carried  over  to  the 
outer  wall,  to  bring  the  top  out  where  it  is  desired  in  the 
roof  for  architectural  effect.  The  warm-air  registers  in 
,9  and?1  are  under  control  of  the  mistress  by  means  of 
dampers  in  the  rooms  below,  so  that  either  of  these 
rooms  can  be  warmed  only  when  she  desires. 

General  EScmarSts— Conveniences. — It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  carrying  water  to  and  from  the 
rooms.  A  house  anywhere  in  the  country  can  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  best  “distilled”  water— the  pur¬ 
est  possible.  Nature  carries  it  up;  we  have  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  interrupting  it  as  it  comes  down.  Forty  to  fifty 
barrels  will  furnish  ample  supply  from  one  rain  storm  to 
another.  In  case  of  a  long  drouth,  the  force-pump  will 


Fig.  5.— Attic  or  Third  Story.— Right  of  ceiling,  S  feet. 
S  and  T.  large  Bedrooms,  with  closets,  warm-air  register 
from  theFurnace,  opened  or  shut  oil'  by  damper  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  room  below.  XT,  a  Play-room  for  children,  or  for  drying 
clothes,  orother  purposes.  Two  doors  are  provided,  so  that 
it  can  be  divided  into  two  rooms  with  separate  entrances,  if 
ever  so  wanted.  ,5.  T,  and  U,  have  ample  dormer  windows, 
(3  in  U,  and  2  each  in  N  and  T).  F,  upper  hall,  witli  railing 
and  banisters.  X,  Water  Tank,  holding 48  barrels,  tilled  from 
upper  roof.  TV,  Small  Bedroom,  or  general  Store-room,  with 
closet,  c,  and  staii'3  to  a  fine  Tower  room  or  Observatory. 


readily  fill  the  tank.  Such  a  supply  will  often  aid  to  put 
out  a  fire  that  would  otherwise  be  destructive.  The  en¬ 
tire  plumbing  work  of  these  houses,  including  pumps, 
sinks,  copper  boilers,  tank,  drains,  marble  wash-basin, 
first-class  plated  cocks,  bath-room,  etc.,  can  be  put  in  for 
not  to  exceed  $700  in  most  places,  the  annual  interest  of 
which  is  only  $50  a  year.  It  will  save  twice  that  sum  in 
female  help  and  board,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort,  con¬ 
venience,  utility,  and  fire  risk.  The  cost  can  be  reduced 
by  using  brass  cocks,  cheaper  wash-basins,  etc.  But 
low-priced  plumbing,  such  as,  poor  work,  thin  lead,  etc., 
is  not  cheap,  but  very  dear  in  the  long  run.  (These 
houses  were  plumbed  by  Thos.  Elliot,  of  Flushing, 
which  is  saying  enough  for  the  character  of  the  work. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  mason  work,  by  J.  &  P.  Car- 
roll,  of  College  Point,  the  gas  fitting,  by  Henry  Lewis, 
and  the  painting  by  Thos.  Gosling.  The  whole  work 
has  been  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
Donald,  as  architect  and  builder,  who  has  worked  on 
salary,  and  therefore  had  no  inducement  to  slight  a  single 
item,  were  he  so  disposed, — which  lie  is  not.  We  give 
credit  to  each  of  these  men,  for  they  have  worked  for  it 
and  deserved  it,  as  the  houses  will  abundantly  show. 

Bell-Pulls  in  each  room  in  the  first  and  second  sto¬ 
ries  ring  below  in  the  kitchen  or  basement  hall.  One  in 
the  bath-tub  calls  a  servant  up  to  bring  a  towel,  etc., 
and  bells  extend  from  the  family  sleeping  room,  JT,  to 
the  upper  hall,  to  awaken  servants,  and  also  from  the 
first  story  rooms  to  call  them  down  when  needed. 

Speakino-T  ubes  from  JT enable  t-lie  housekeeper  to  give 
directions  to  the  Dining-room  and  Kitchen,  without  go¬ 
ing  into  the  hall  or  calling  servants  up.  A  speaking-tube 
also  extends  from  the  same  room,  JT,  opening  over  the 
bell-pull  at  the  front  door,  so  that  any  one  calling  at 
night  can  be  conversed  with,  without  getting  up  and 
dressing,  or  risking  meeting  a  robber  at  the  door.  Fifty 
or  sixty  dollars  will  fit  out  a  house  like  these,  with  neat 
porcelain  and  plated  knobs,  pulls,  mouth-pieces,  etc., 
if  put  into  the  walls  while  constructing  them ;  and  how 
many  times  they  will  repay  the  interest  every  year! 
Houses  thus  fitted  up  command  good  “  help,”  and  less  of 
it,  and  save  the  housewife  immense  labor  and  worry. 

Ventilators. — Two  of  these  are  placed  in  all  rooms, 
one  near  the  baseboard,  the  other  near  the  ceiling, 
with  openings  up  through  the  walls.  By  closing  the 
the  upper  one  and  opening  the  lower  one  wlieti  the  room 
is  cold,  the  warm  air  from  the  grate  or  register,  rising  to 
the  top,  forces  the  cold  air  out.  Vice  versa :  when  the  air 
is  hot  and  impure,  open  the  top  register  and  close  the 
lower  one,  and  t  he  rarefied  impure  air  will  pass  off  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  room.  A  dozen  pairs  of  these  reg¬ 
isters  cost  less  than  $10,  all  put  in,  and  they  will  pay  in 
health  a  hundred  per  cent  per  annum.  Gas  Pipes  are 
carried  to  every  room,  from  cellar  to  attic,  and  to  two 
places  in  some  rooms.  Mr.  Judd  believes  in  heating  ” 
houses  with  pure  air,  brought  directly  from  outdoors 
through  large  pipes,  passed  over  a  large,  warm  furnace 
surface,  not  a  red-hot  one,  and  thence  into  the  rooms. 
provided  always  that  ample  watery  vapor  be  supplied  tr 
tlie  air  while  passing  through  the  furnace  chambers. 
Hence  he  has  put  warm  air  registers  in  every  principal 
room,  including  bath-room,  with  grates  in  tlie  two  prin¬ 
cipal  rooms  for  those  who  specially  desire  them.  Marble 
mantels,  and  summer  fronts,  with  German-silver  guards, 
are  placed  in  A ,  C,  JT,  X,  K.  The  Painting  Materials  were 
all  purchased  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Reynolds  in  New  York,  that 
there  might  be  no  chance  for  poor  quality,  or  inducement 
to  the  workmen  to  slight  the  coatings.  The  outer  color  is 
drab,  or  light  gray,  with  darker  shadings  for  trimmings 
and  blinds.  Inside,  the  Halls  and  C  are  walnut  stipple 
grained;  A  is  a  shaded  white,  with  bluish  gray  tint  on 
portions  of  mouldings.  D  and  E  are  oak  grained,  and 
the  chambers  dead  white ;  the  two  sides  of  the  doors 
correspond  in  color  with  the  several  rooms  and  halls. 

Any  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  interior  arrangement 
of  these  houses  or  otherwise  will  be  thankfully  received, 
and  published,  if  of  general  utility,  our  aim  being  to  af¬ 
ford  every  hint  we  can  that  will  aid  in  increasing  the  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  of  our  American  homes.  Tlie  cost 
hereof  a  house  like  the  above,  exclusive  of  ground,  is  not 
fhr  from  $12,000,  all  complete,  with  fences,  drains,  lattice- 
enclosed  Privy,  Grape  Arbor,  etc.  Tlie  items  of  cost  are 
about  as  follows:  Lumber,  $1,000;  Carpenter  work, 
$2,000;  Mason  work  and  materials,  $2,200;  Roofing, 
$530;  Furnaces,  put  in,  $350  ;  Range,  $60  ;  Ventilators, 
$30 ;  Gas  Pipes,  $120 ;  Sashes,  $220 ;  Ground  glass  for 
Parlors,  $60;  Mantels,  $300;  Grates  and  summer  pieces, 
$100 ;  Doors,  $200 ;  Paints  and  Painting,  $600 ;  Hardware, 
Nails,  Bells,  etc.,  $450 ;  Plumbing,  $700;  Blinds,  $110; 
Stairs,  steps,  banisters,  $200 ;  Mouldings,  sawing,  plan¬ 
ing,  etc.,  $-100 ;  Locusts  for  fence,  basement  sleepers, 
etc.,  $50;  Labor — draining,  grading,  digging  cellar,  cess¬ 
pools,  etc.,  $450 ;  Cartage  and  freights,  $250  ;  Insurance, 
Interest,  and  many  sundries,  $750. 

These  houses  stand  on  high  ground  on  Sandford 
Avenue,  one  of  the  finest  streets  running  from  the  vil¬ 
lage,  on  a  deep  lot,  125  feet  front,  about  three-eighths  of  a 


mile  from  tlie  R.  R.  depot,  whence  twelve  trains  a  day 
run  to  the  city.  One  of  them  is  sold  to  and  now  occupied 
by  Robt.  McKim,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  McKiin  Brothers, 
Bankers,  Wall  St.,N.  Y.  ;  and  the  other,  just  finished,  will 
be  sold  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  first  comer — at 
Jan  ,llc  !'et  costof  the  house  and  a  fair  price  for  the 
land.  Tiie  price  named  in  a  previous  item  was 
below  the  cost',  as  many  additions  were  subse¬ 
quently  made. — Prior  to  its  sale,  permission  to 
examine  the  above  house  can  be  obtained  by  call¬ 
ing  on  John  Donald,  residing  near  by.  Cars  run 
both  ways  nearly  every  hour  in  the  day  and  even- 
ing,  over  the  Railroad  to  Hunter’s  Point,  in 
connection  with  the  ferry-boats  from  James  Slip, 
down  town,  and  34th  Street,  up  town,  in  New 
York.— By  the  way,  the  recent  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  tlie  railroads,  bring  Flushing  and 
Fig.  0.  vicinity  practically  nearer  in  time  and  comfort  of 
travel,  and  more  convenient  to  the  business  portions  of 
New  York,  than  many  parts  of  the  city  itself,  day  or  night. 


Third  Story.  Second  Story.  First  Story. 

Fig.  I.— As  still  further  suggestive' to  those  building, 
we  append  in  Fig.  7  a  sketch  of  tlie  casings  or  trimmings 
in  the  rooms  of  the  different  stories,  drawn  a  little  larger 
than  1  inch  to  (he  foot  -those  of  the  first  story  being 

8J4  inches  wide . Fig.  G  shows  the  mode  of  cutting 

the  siding,  referred  to  in  the  second  column  of  page  84. 


for  SlBeep-lcilllnaiy  Efcog's. — 

“  L.  B.,”  Washington  Hollow,  writes :  “  I  have  a  valua¬ 
ble  dog,  and  more  valuable  sheep,  for  which  Hie  dog  has 
an  illicit  liking.  Is  there  any  cure  short  of  bullet?” — In 
one  instance,  the  following  remedy  was  effectual.  The 
culprit  was  muzzled  and  strapped  by  the  neck  to  the 
necks  of  two  stout  wethers.  The  sheep  took  fright  at 
their  unusual  companion,  and  dragged  him  around  the 
pasture  in  all  directions.  When  tired  out,  the  sheep  were 
released,  and  the  dog  sneaked  home,  thoroughly  cured  of 
his  appetite  for  live  mutton,  and  he  was  never  known  to 
chase  sheep  afterward.  If  this  remedy  fails,  try  the  bullet. 


I£;si-iley. —  “  W.  II.  W.,”  Allegan  Co.,  Mich.— 
The  piece  of  land  you  describe— a  clay  loam,  plowed  last 
fall  after  corn — is  well  suited  for  barley,  provided  it  is  not 
wet.  If  it  needs  draining,  better  sow  it  to  oats.  You 
may  get  a  fair  crop  of  oats,  but  you  certainly  will  not  get 
a  good  crop  of  barley.  The  first  requisite  for  barley  is  a 
naturally  dry  or  drained  soil.  Then  a  rich  clay  loam, 
well  cultivated  for  corn,  fall  plowed  and  again  plowed  in 
the  spring,  and  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  is  in  good 
condition,  ought  to  give  a  good  crop  of  barlcjr.  Drill  in 
tlie  seed  at  the  rate  of  2  to  2(4  bushels  per  aero. 


Sa. wdusxl  an«l  Asiaes  forClay  Land. 
— “  M.  J.,”  Marion  Co.,  Iud.  The  rapidity  with  which 
sawdust  will  decay  depends  somewhat  upon  the  kind.  In 
time,  any  kind  makes  good  mould  ;  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
composts,  as  an  absorbent  in  stables,  and  as  a  loosener  of 
stiff  clay  soils,  sawdust  is  almost  always  of  value.  As  to 
wood  ashes,  leached  or  not,  you  can  not  get  too  many, 
though  too  much  may  be  used  at  once  on  a  limited  surface. 

Wax  “C.  B.  C.,”  Bloomfield, 

Iowa.  Of  course  wax  candles  are  made  of  wax  only,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  those  sold  as  wax  are  mixtures.  A 
white  vegetable  wax  from  China,  and  paraffine,  together 
make  a  caudle  hardly  to  be  told  from  one  of  pure  wax. 

UBacasnal  ISesjoalai-ity  a  EEaia- 

road. — During  the  six  months  past  that  the  N.  Y.  & 
Flushing  Railroad  lias  been  owned  by  the  present  pro¬ 
prietors,  twenty-three  trains  have  been  daily  rjtn  over  the 
road,  and  with  two  unimportant  exceptions,  all  the  trains, 
nearly  Four  Thousand  in  number,  have  made  regular 
time  and  due  connections  with  the  East  River  Ferry-boats 
to  and  from  the  city.  May  not  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  road  is  an  Editor  have  something  to  do  with 
this  remarkable,  if  not  unprecedented,  regularity?  Editors 
are  accustomed  to  being  “  on  time.”  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  the  public  to  place  one  of  them  at  the  head 
of  each  of  our  railroad  corporations  ?  The  arrangements 
required  to  collect  information  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  get  this  systematically  condensed,  classified, 
printed,  and  issued,  often  ..'.rain  a  few  minutes  after  its 
reception,  and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies 
appropriately  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
country,  are  quite  as  extensive  and  complicated  as  the 
machinery  6f  our  largest  railroads.  Yet  who  thinks  of 
missing  his  paper  at  the  precise  moment,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  it  lias  been  delayed  by  some  railroad  irregularity? 
Is  it  not  practicable  to  bring  the  same  talent  for  system 
and  punctuality  into  railway  management  generally  ? 
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Renovating'  :i  IPoor  Field. — “J.,”  a 

Michigan  farmer,  writes:  “ I  liave a  seventeen-acre  field 
that  is  considerably  run  down,  and  I  have  undertaken  to 
bring  it  hack  to  its  original  state  of  fertility.  I  seeded  it 
down  with  a  large  kind  of  red  clover  in  1867.  Last  year 
took  oft'  a  crop  of  seed,  2 14  bushels  per  acre.  This  spring 
I  propose  to  sow  on  some  lime  and  pasture  the  field  until 
some  time  in  June,  and  then  let  the  clover  go  to  seed  and 
plowr  it  under,  and  sow  wheat  and  again  seed  to  clover. 
Is  my  plan  a  good  one?”— Clover  sometimes  does  not 
take  well  immediately  after  clover.  A  better  plan  would 
have  been  to  pasture  it  the  first  year,  instead  of  taking 
off  a  crop  of  seed.  Then  this  spring  either  let  the  clover 
grow'  until  June,  or  pasture  it  and  then  plow  it  up  and  sum¬ 
mer-fallow.  If  it  is  a  heavy  soil,  plow  it  three  times  and 
reduce  it  as  fine  as  possible.  Tou  might  then  expect  fair 
wdieat  and  a  good  catch  of  clover.  If  a  lighter  loam, 
once  plowing  with  repeated  harrowing  and  “  cultivator- 
ing,”  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  will  be  sufficient.  Apply 
the  lime  on  the  fallow,  rather  than  on  the  grass. 

Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  seeded  with  Timo¬ 
thy  and  Clover.  Such  is  the  rotation  adopted  by  one  of 
our  correspondents  in  Virginia,  and  he  adds,  “  Our  system 
of  farming  in  this  section  is  very  defective  and  barely 
self-sustaining.”  We  supposed  that  corn  was  oft-  in  time 
to  sow  wdieat.  If  so,  it  would,  we  think,  be  better  to 
give  up  the  oat  crop  and  sow  the  corn  stubble  to  wheat 
and  seed  down  with  clover.  Less  oats  and  more  clover 
would  make  the  land  richer  and  give  better  wheat. 

^ew  BiiS&aiul  fib  a-  Settles'S  is  every  year 
opened  up  by  the  network  of  railroads  which  is  so  rapid¬ 
ly  spreading  itself  over  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
other  comparatively  new  States.  The  settlers  wdio  rush 
in  upon  them  are  generally  those  from  other  Western 
Stales,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  homes,  so  they 
often  leave  good  houses  and  “improvements,”  that  is, 
fences,  sheds,  and  perhaps  barns,  roads,  and,  very  likely, 
churches  and  school-houses  ready  built.  These  deserted 
houses,  if  in  healthy  localities,  are  much  cheaper  for 
Eastern  farmers  than  the  w'ild  land  further  west. 

Raising'  fiUae  Price  of  Farms:. — “  J. 

G.  S.,”  Worcester,  Mass. — The  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  is,  to  apply  more  capital  and  skill  to  the  soil.  Im¬ 
proved  husbandry,  in  any  district,  raises  the  price  of 
lands  quite  rapidly.  In  Germany,  since  the  introduction 
of  a  new  system  of  agriculture,  the  population  has  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  land  risen  in  value  130  per  cent.  Ger¬ 
many  has  instituted  schools  for  instruction  in  farming, 
in  which  all  the  specialties  of  agriculture,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  vineyard,  and  all  other  branches,  are 
taught  by  professors  devoted  to  the  subjects.  This 
great  painstaking  to  teach  both  the  science  and  art 
of  husbandry  in  schools  has  resulted  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  increase  in  the  production,  and  in  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  Better  farmers  will  inevitably  make 
more  valuable  farms.  • 

Fall  YVEaeat  in  tlac 
Spring.— A  New  Jersey  subscriber  of  the  Agriculturist 
asks  if  it  will  pay  to  apply  bone-dust  or  superphosphate 
to  winter  wheat  in  the  spring.  The  increase  of  the 
wheat  crop  alone  would  probably  not  pay  for  the  manure, 
but  bone-dust  would  benefit  the  land  so  much  that  in  the 
end  he  would  much  more  than  get  the  money  back.'' 
For  immediate  effect  on  the  wheat,  sow  a  mixture  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano  and  superphosphate,  130  lbs.  each,  per  acre. 
Sow  it  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  Sift  the  guano, 
to  get  out  all  the  lumps  ;  then  break  them  up  and  pass 
them  through  the  sifter.  There  should  no  lumps  be  sown 
larger  than  a  marrowfat  pea.  If  wheat  brings  $2.50  per 
bushel,  the  money  expended,  and  probably  more,  will  be 
returned  from  the  increase  in  the  first  crop,  and  the  clover 
will  show  a  great  improvement;  while  the  extra  straw 
and  clover  will  enable  him  to  go  on  enriching  the  land. 

Whsit’s  tine  IP  trice  of  Wool  ' Wool 
growers  will  admit  by  and  by  that  the  persistent  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  long  and  middle-wool  breeds  of  sheep  by  the 
Agriculturist  was  wise.  This  has  never  been  exclusive. 
There  is  great  use  for  the  fiuc-wool  breeds,  if  they  pro¬ 
duce  wool  in  those  sections  where  sliccp  cannot  receive 
much  care  and  shelter,  winter  or  summer,  and  where  the 
distance  from  market  is  such  that  mutton  bears  a  low 
price.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  Union  now  the  long-wools, 
especially  Cotswolds  and  Lcicesters,  and  middle-wools, 
particularly  South:! own.-,  maybe  profitably  raised,  both 
for  wool  and  mutton.  The  amount  of  combing  wool 
used  in  this  country  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
The  growing  demand  for  lustrous  wools,  of  the  character 
of  Leicester  and  Cotswold  wool,  is  for  the  manufacture 
of  worsted  goods,  Listings,  delaines,  bereges,  Italian 
cloths,  bunting,  furniture  damask  and  reps,  cords,  and 


tassels,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  12,000,000  pounds  were 
consumed  by  twenty-five  manufacturing  firms  last  year, 
which  is  an  increase  of  9,000,000  pounds  since  1861.  The 
short  supply  seriously  checks  the  manufacture, and  though 
fashions  may  change,  and  the  demand  for  fine  wools  in¬ 
crease,  as  we  hope  it  will,  yet  the  great  advantage  which 
the  raiser  of  combing  wool  has  over  the  fine-wool  producer, 
viz.,  that  his  mutton  will  always  be  in  demand,  will  re¬ 
main  ;  and  for  many  years  we  presume  whatever  he  gets 
for  his  wool  may  be  counted  as  clear  gain.  Common 
long  combing  wool  sells  at  G7  cts.  to  72  cts.  per  pound, 
while  choice  Saxony  brings  but  65  cts.,  and  common  to 
fine  grades  of  Merino  45  cts.  to  50  cts. 

IPotato  Rot  Again. — Dr.  Moody  G.  Free¬ 
man,  Marshall  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  :  “  In  the  fall  of  1S34,  and 
at  different  times  since,  I  have  preserved  my  potatoes 
from  the  rot  by  applying  two  quarts  of  common  salt  to 
three  bushels  of  potatoes,  sprinkling  the  heap,  containing 
the  number  of  bushels  which  I  wished  to  preserve,  with 
a  little  water,  and  covering  them  with  dry  straw  and  suf¬ 
ficient  earth  to  keep  from  freezing.  My  success  induces 
me  to  believe  that  it  will  always  preserve  them  when 
rightly  applied,  and  even  stop  the  progress  of  decay  after 
it  has  commenced.  Let  the  farmers  try  it.” 

CTaeap  E-iamcls  isa  FBorislsE. — The  rea¬ 
son  why  the  land  is  offered  so  very  cheap  to  settlers,  as 
it  appears  from  the  experience  of  a  friend,  who  says  he 
was  “Yankee  enough  not  to  bo  caught,”  is,  that  the  rail¬ 
road  company  mean  to  get  their  money  back  in  transpor¬ 
tation  charges.  The  land  cost  $2.50  per  acre  for  wood 
land,  and  $5  for  cleared  land.  The  charge  for  one  barrel 
of  produce  from  Cedar  Keys  to  Fernandiua,  about  150 
miles,  was  $5. 

ErrigntioBi  iia  Winter. — “J.  M.,”  Gro¬ 
ton,  Ct.,  asks:  “Have  you  any  experience  with  irri¬ 
gating  grass  lands  in  winter?  Does  it  kill  the  grass  ?” — 
We  have  noticed  but  one  instance  in  which  the  grass  was 
injured  by  winter  flowing,  and  that  was  near  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  and  we  presume  this  was  owing  to  very  severe  freez¬ 
ing,  and  to  the  smothering  of  the  grass.  In  most  cases 
where  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  freely  all  winter,  the 
ground  is  protected  by  the  covering  of  ice,  and  does  not 
freeze  at  all.  This  we  judge  to  be  safer  than  to  have  the 
water  upon  soil  already  frozen  solid.  The  best  results 
follow  from  abundant  irrigation  of  all  naturally  dry  or 
well-drainad  soils,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Not  only 
is  the  grass  crop  increased,  but  the  subsequent  hoed 
crops,  when  tho  sod  is  broken,  show  that  the  land  has 
been  permanently  enriched. 

S^-ejsatrlimg  Manans-e  for  YY  anesst . — 

A  young  Virginia  farmer  asks  how  to  make  a  compost,  to 
put  on  his  wheat  next  fall.  Material  on  hand,  manure 
from  the  stable  and  cow  yard,  some  long  straw,  and  leaves 
from  the  woods. — Make  the  heap  ten  feet  wide,  put  a 
layer  of  the  straw  at  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  horse 
manure,  then  a  layer  of  leaves,  and  then  a  layer  of  cow 
manure.  Then  another  layer  of  straw,  horse  manure, 
and  so  on  as  before,  until  the  heap  is  of  the  desired  hight, 
say  five  or  six  feet.  Then  cover  the  whole  with  some 
old  decomposed  sods  or  soil.  The  work  should  be  done 
early  in  the  spring,  when  the  manure  is  wet.  And  if  any 
liquid  runs  from  tho  heap,  throw  up  tho  soil  around  the 
heap  to  absorb  it.  Then  as  soon  as  the  heap  has  fer¬ 
mented,  turn  it  all  over  and  mix  with  it  the  soil  that  has 
absorbed  the  liquid.  When  done,  covcrwith  a  few  inches 
of  soil  as  before.  On  some  wet  day  during  tho  summer 
turn  the  heap  again  and  cover  as  before.  In  this  way 
you  will  have  a  pile  of  well-rotted  manure  ready  to  spread 
on  tho  soil  and  harrowed  in  after  the  land  is  plowed  for 
wheat.  If  there  is  much  straw,  the  manure  will  not  be  as 
rich  as  is  desirable,  neither  will  (ho  heap  ferment  readi¬ 
ly.  If  you  could  put  in  half  a  bushel  of  bone-dust  to 
each  ton  of  manure,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 
Scatter  it  on  each  layer  of  the  material  as  you  are  making 
tho  heap.  It  will  promote  fermentation  of  the  manure, 
and  the  fermentation  will  react  on  the  bone-dust  and  de¬ 
compose  it,  so  that  it  will  act  more  immediately  than 
when  sown  alone.  Any  animal  matter,  such  as  hair, 
hide,  wool,  blood,  bone  sawings,  etc.,  will  be  a  very  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  heap.  The  value  of  a  compost  de¬ 
pends  on  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
object  of  piling,  turning,  etc.,  is  to  decompose  them  and 
render  them  more  available  as  food  for  plants. 

C»rcasimg;  Wagon  WBaeels. — “A.  N.,” 
Fort  Wayne. — “  What  is  tho  best  article  for  greasing 
axles,  and  how  often  should  it.  bo  applied  ?” — Mutton  or 
beef  tallow  is  a  good  article  for  wooden  axles,  and  cas¬ 
tor  oil  is,  perhaps,  the  best  cheap  oil  for  iron  or  steel. 
“  Li l tic  and  often  "  is  the  rule  for  greasing.  Hubs  are 
often  injured  by  too  much  oil,  as  it  tends  to  loosen  tho 
spoken  and  boxes.  Rancid  castor  oil  can  frequently  be 
had  very  cheap,  and  it  is  quite  as  good  as  tho  best  for  a 


lubricator.  A  teaspoonful  of  oil  applied  to  an  axle  is 
just  as  efficacious  as  a  quart,  and  would  be  much  cheaper. 

• - « ng  O  tan  I  »  » - - - 

Bee  Items.—/??/  M.  Quiriby. 


ILiOSS  of  BBees. — B.  W.  Cox,  Willow  Gate, 
Iud.,  writes:  “Within  the  last  three  weeks  75  stands  of 
bees  havp  died  in  this  county.  There  was  plenty  of 
honey  in  the  gums.  Would  like  something  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.”— This  shows  that  the  malady  spoken  of  last,  month 
still  continues.  Flowers  have  not  yielded  honey  since 
October  last,  which  is  about  the  time  previous  reports 
were  made.  The  trouble  is  doubtless  in  the  honey,  and 
as  tho  bees  could  not  have  collected  it  from  flowers,  with¬ 
in  the  last  two  months,  the  probability  is,  they  have  rob¬ 
bed  some  hive  or  hives  that  have  died  earlier  in  the 
season,  in  consequence  of  a  disease  or  poison,  caused 
by  tho  unusual  product  referred  to  in  a  former  article. 
Nothing  is  more  common  with  careless  bee  keepers, 
than  robbing  on  some  fine  day  in  November  or  December. 
Should  this  be  correct,  it  would  be  important  that  every 
hive  without  bees  be  immediately  removed  and  the  con¬ 
tents  put  out  of  the  way,  otherwise  I  fear  we  shall  hear 
further  disastrous  reports.  Yet  should  there  bo  a  tree  in 
the  woods,  in  reach  of  healthy  bees,  where  poisoned 
honey  has  been  left,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  malady  until 
such  honey  is  used  up.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  fiir  this  has  already  spread  from  the  starting-point,; 
and  also  if  some  one  at  that  place  had  not  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  some  noxious  compound  as  a  cheap  food 
for  his  bees.  All  the  facts  would  be  thankfully  receiv¬ 
ed,  if  faithfully  reported. . . .  Since 
writing  the  foregoing  I  see  in  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  further  complaints 
of  this  malady,  and  a  reply  from 
Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Tupper,  a  distin¬ 
guished  apiarian,  who  also  at¬ 
tributes  these  sad  effects  to 
poisonous  honey;  and  suggests 
further,  that  tho  cause  might  be 
too  much  honey,  and  too  few 
bees,  for  cold  weather.  Had  slm 
known  that  this  malady  commenced  in  October,  while 
the  weather  was  yet  comparatively  warm,  the  last  sug¬ 
gestion  would  probably  not  have  been  offered.  A  friend, 
with  much  alarm,  says:  “I  sec  they  have  the  bee 
malady,  also,  in  Maryland.”  This  is  an  error  in  printing 
on  page  47,  American  Agriculturist — “Clark  Co.,  Md.,” 
instead  of  Clark  Co.,  Incl.,  which  it  should  have  been. 


Arfiifiac'istl  £$stieeias„ — In  addition  to  what 
was  said  last  month,  relative  to  the 
dwarfing  of  tho  queen  on  account  of 
size  of  cell,  I  will  here  introduce  two 
cells,  to  illustrate  the  surplus  room  of 
the  royal  apartments.  Figure  1  shows 
the  royal  larva  in  a  cell  just  built,  with  SSI 
the  original  worker  cell,  or  that  part  " "" 
entirely  filled  with  royal  jelly.  The 
other,  figure  2,  shows  a  finished  cell, 
with  the  side  cut  oil',  to  exhibit  the 
full-sized  queen  in  a  state  of  repose,  just 
at  maturity  ;  showing  that  such  queen 
would  find  ample  room  in  a  cell  half  tho 


siz«.  This  figure  is  taken  from  Mr.  Langstroth’s  work. 

ESee  Flamts. — “  M.,”  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  says: 
“  Can  you  inform  me  which  is  the  best  plant  for  honey  ? 
I  have  tried  Buckwheat,  which  is  not  as  good  as  clover, 
but  we  cannot  always  obtain  that.  I  want  something 
that  will  be  the  most  profitable.  Is  borage  as  good  or 
better?  What  kind  of  soil  is  required?” — The  question 
most  frequently  asked  is,  “  Will  it  pay  to  sow  any  thing 
especially  for  bees  ?”  This  one  asks  what  is  best.  Mother¬ 
wort,  Borage,  and  Catnip  yield  abundantly.  Tho  first 
named  will  last  but  a  short  time,  while  the  other  two  will 
sometimes  produce  honey  continuously  for  three  months. 
If  I  should  cultivate  any  plant  exclusively  for  honey,  it 
would  bo"  the  catnip.  When  we  come  to  the  question,  Will 
it  pay?  I  should  answer  no,  when  land  is  more  than  $10 
per  acre.  To  talk  about  cultivating  plants  for  the  honey 
they  produce  is  simply  a  waste  of  breath.  When  we 
contemplate  the  thousands  of  tons  of  honey  grown  annu¬ 
ally,  even  in  this  State,  only  to  be  “  wasted  on  the  desert 
air”  for  want  of  bees  and  skill  in  aiding  them  to  collect 
it,  it  would  seem  like  better  pay  to  cultivate  bees.  In  the 
90,000  lbs.  of  honey  sent  to  market  in  1SGS  from  a  small 
part  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  less  than  one-sixth  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  Buckwheat.  Rather  than  raise  more  honey, 
wo  can  more  profitably  take  care  of  what  already  grows 
spontaneously.  When  one  field  is  occupied  with  the 
bees  necessary  to  collect  its  sweets,  take  50  or  100  stocks 
to  another,  three  or  four  miles  away ;  and  still  another, 
and  another,  until  all  the  country  is  filled,  and  all  the  honey 
gathered.  Then  will  be  time  to  talk  about  raising  more. 
In  the  new  system  of  management,  one  man  will  take  the 
necessary  care  of  hundreds,  with  very  much  better 
chances  of  profit  and  success  than  ever  before. 
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Mow  t<s>  ISnisc  a,  First-rate  Crop 
of  Potatoes.—  “  J.  M.,”  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  There  are 
many  ways  of  doing  this.  Blit  as  you  only  enter  on  the 
farm  this  spring,  you  will  work  to  disadvantage.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  best,  results,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
crop  two  or  three  years  beforehand.  All  that  you  can  do 
this  year  is  to  select  the  best  land  on  the  farm,  put  on 
400  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano,  cultivate  thoroughly,  and 
suffer  not  a  weed  to  grow.  A  two  or  three-year-old  clover 
sod,  on  warm,  rich,  sandy  loam,  gives  a  good  chance  for 
potatoes.  Do  not  plow  until  you  are  ready  to  plant. 
Sow  the  guano  broadcast  after  plowing,  and  harrow  it  in 
or  apply  a  tablespoonful  in  each  hill,  and  mix  it  with  the 
soil.  Mark  out  the  rows,  both  ways,  three  feet  apart,  and 
drop  a  fair  sized  potato  in  each  hill.  Start  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  distinguished,  and  repeat 
every  week  or  ten  days  until  there  is  danger  of  disturbing 
the  roots.  We  usually  hill  up  a  little,  making  a  broad, 
flat  hill.  A  tablespoonful  of  plaster  dusted  on  the  young 
plants  soon  after  they  come  up  will  usually  do  good. 
We  recommend  guano  because  in  our  experience  it  does 
not  increase  the  rot.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  we 
have  not  found  even  barn-yard  manure,  if  thoroughly 
rotted  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil  the  fall  previous,  half 
bo  injurious  as  some  people  would  have  us  suppose.  If 
any  one  will  put  25  loads  per  acre  on  our  potato  land, 
we  will  agree  to  plant  and  run  the  risk  of  the  rot.  But 
we  would  use  some  guano  as  well.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
is  useless  to  expect  a  large  crop  of  potatoes,  say  350 
bushels  per  acre,  without  plenty  of  manure. 

Compi-essiosi  <t»i'  Soils  toy  Stirring-. 
— “A.  S.  C.,”  of  Ohio,  says:  “I  notice  your  article  on 
the  compression  of  soils  in  the  January  No.  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  page  9,  and  write  to  ask  what  such  a  fact  teach¬ 
es  on  subsoiling.  If  stirring  the  ground  leaves  it  in  con¬ 
dition  to  pack  more  closely,  why  is  subsoiling  not  inju¬ 
rious?” — Yankee-like,  we  will  answer  the  question  by 
asking  another.  If  stirring  the  soil  leaves  it  in  condition 
to  pack  more  closely,  why  is  plowing  or  spading  not  in¬ 
jurious  ?  An  isolated  fact  teaches  nothing.  If  soils  are 
compressed  by  stirring,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  in  the  face  of 
all  experience,  that  stirring  the  soil  must  be  injurious. 
And  so  the  fact  we  mentioned  does  not  prove  that  sub- 
soiling  is  either  beneficial  or  injurious.  In  underdrain¬ 
ing  a  clay  soil,  as  the  water  is  carried  off'  by  the  tiles, 
the  clay  dries  and  contracts,  and  the  whole  soil  by  degrees 
becomes  full  of  little  fissures,  that  permit  the  water  to 
percolate  through  it.  Shall  we  say  that  because  the  soil 
contracts  by  draining,  therefore  draining  is  injurious? 

Self-sown  Clover. — C.  A.  Winders,  of 
Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  :  “A  farmer  who  recently 
moved  here  from  Pennsylvania,  says:  ‘If  you  sow 
wheat  in  the  fall,  sow  clover  seed  on  the  last  light  snow 
in  the  spring,  and  if  the  growth  is  large  you  may  pas¬ 
ture  it  a  little  in  the  fall  without  injury.  The  next  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  clover  is  nicely  in  blossom,  pasture  until 
it  is  time  to  plow  for  wheat.  Plow  and  sow  wheat,  and 
the  next  year  you  will  have  a  good  crop  of  clover  without 
sowing  any  seed.’  He  says  that  under  this  treatment  the 
land  will  grow  richer  and  richeruntil  you  will  be  obliged 
to  kill  the  clover.  We  have  thus  wheat  and  pasture  alter¬ 
nately,  the  land  constantly  growing  better  with  only  one 
expense  for  clover  seed.  Have  you  ever  known  this 
tried  ?  Will  not  the  clover  seed  be  covered  too  deep  to 
grow,  and  if  it  grows  will  the  land  improve  under  this 
severe  wheat  cropping  ?” - We  think  a  farmer  had  bet¬ 

ter  raise  his  clover  seed  in  the  ordinary  way  and  sow  it 
in  the  spring  on  the  wheat.  No  sensible  farmer  would 
think  of  sowing  clover  seed  in  July  or  August,  and  plow¬ 
ing  it  under.  Should  he  sow  a  bushel  or  two  per  acre 
there  would  probably  be  three  or  four  quarts  not  cover¬ 
ed  so  deep,  but  it  would  not  germinate  and  from  this 
the  land  would  be  seeded.  So  in  plowing  under  a  crop 
of  clover,  which  had  partly  gone  to  seed,  We  might  get 
a  crop  of  clover  the  next  year,  but  it  is  a  slovenly  system. 
To  plow  under  clover  seed  worth  $8  or  $10  per  bushel, 
or  say  $300  per  ton,  is  rather  expensive  manuring  ! 

Raising  Slesisiss  on  a  ILarg-e  Scale. 
—A  Virginia  gentleman  wants  to  know  how  to  raise 
beans  on  a  large  scale. — Take  a  good  piece  of  clover  or 
grass  sod,  plow  it  carefully,  harrow,  and  roll.  Get  a  drill 
that  plants  two  rows  at  a  time.  The  one  we  use  makes 
the  rows  2V4  feet  apart.  It  is  better  to  mark  the  land 
first,  as  in  this  way  the  drill  can  be  kept  in  the  marks, 
and  the  rows  will  be  st.raighter.  We  set  the  slides  of  the 
drill  to  drop  five  or  six  beans  in  hills  about  fifteen  inches 
apart.  If  a  common  grain  drill  is  used,  set  it  so  as  to 
drop  a  bean  about  every  three  inches,  the  rows,  of 
course,  to  be  2 54  or  3  feet  apart,  as  before.  Drilling, 
we  think,  gives  a  larger  yield,  but  dropping  in  hills  15 
inches  apart  is  more  convenient  in  hoeing  and  in  pulling 
the  crop.  We  generally  sow  beans  as  soon  ns  we  are 
through  planting  corn.  We  drill  in  about  three  inches 


deep.  If  the  ground  is  mellow,  the  seed  will  all  be  cov¬ 
ered.  If  not,  it  is  necessary  for  a  couple  of  men  to  fol¬ 
low  the  drill  with  hoes,  and  cover  any  beans  that  are  on 
the  surface.  This  completes  the  operation  of  planting. 
As  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  distinguished,  go  through 
them  with  a  light  cultivator,  and  continue  to  do  so  as 
often  as  is  necessary,  which  is  about  as  often  again  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Destroy  with  the  hoc  all  weeds  that 
cannot  be  reached  with  the  cultivator.  They  must  not  be 
suffered  to  get  the  start.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess.  We  would  advise  no  one  to  plant  beans  on  a  large 
scale  who  cannot  command  the  necessary  labor  to  hoe 
them  at  the  right  moment.  Last  year  we  turned  over  a 
heavy  crop  of  clover  in  June,  and  planted  beans  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  plow.  They  soon  came  up,  and,  except 
on  the  sandy  parts  of  the  field,  there  were  few  weeds,  and 
no  hoeing  was  necessary.  But  when  there  are  weeds, 
they  must  be  killed.  We  insist  the  more  on  this  point 
from  the  fact  that  the  bean  crop  of  the  United  States  is 
diminished  every  year  more  than  one-half,  simply  from 
the  growth  of  weeds.  And  nothing  is  gained  by  it,  for 
the  extra  labor  of  pulling  the  beans  is  more  than  would 
have  sufficed  to  hoe  the  crop,  if  done  in  season.  Pulling 
costs  about  $2.00  an  acre.  Curing  we  will  treat  on  in  a 
future  article.  For  ordinary  cultivation  the  white  medium 
is  probably  the  most  profitable  variety. 

Arc  E®<»t.sut«es  Karpaa-ed.  toy  Wire 
Worms  good,  for  Seed.  '* — Mr.  L.  I.  Jackson  says 
that  last  spring  he  plowed  up  a  piece  of  old  sod  and 
planted  it  to  potatoes.  At  hoeing  time  he  was  greatly 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  a  large  yield ;  but  when  he 
came  to  dig  them  he  found  half  the  crop  destroyed  by 
wire  worms.  Some  of  the  worms  had  gone  their  whole 
length  into  the  potatoes.  Ho  asks:  “Will  it  answer  to 
plant  such  worm-eaten  potatoes,  or  will  it  be  better  econ¬ 
omy  to  buy  new  seed  ?”  The  potatoes  arc  probably  just 
as  good  for  seed  as  if  they  had  not  been  injured  by  the 
worms.  It  is  generally  best  to  change  seed  frequently. 

Wheat  an«l  Clover  Alternately  is 
the  old-fashioned  plan  practiced  when  the  country  was 
new.  On  some  of  the  “oak  openings”  of  Western 
New  York,  which  had  been  annually  burnt  over  by  the 
Indians,  and  when  the  land  was  consequently  destitute  of 
organic  matter,  the  plan  of  growing  clover  and  plowing 
it  in  every  other  year  for  wheat  greatly  increased  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  land.  The  clover  obtained  organic  matter 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  soil  contained  abundance 
of  mineral  matter,  which  was  developed  by  cultivation. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  land  got  surcharged 
with  organic  matter.  This,  as  is  well  known,  has  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  Large  crops 
of  straw  were  grown,  but  the  grain  was  light.  Rust,  too, 
often  injured  the  wheat,  and  finally  the  midge  came  and 
the  system  had  to  be  abandoned.  As  long  as  we  can 
continue  to  grow  large  crops  of  clover,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  plant-food  in  the  soil  for  wheat. 
And  if  growing  clover  and  wheat  every  other  year  will 
keep  the  land  clean,  and  is  more  profitable  than  a  mixed 
system  of  cropping,  we  can  see  no  objection  to  it. 

Cwrimaliaag’  Com  on  t.toe  Colw, — J.  W. 
Bliss,  of  Nebraska,  wishes  to  know  if  corn  and  cob 
meal  is  injurious  to  stock.  We  have  heard  of  cases, 
where  it  has  been  fed  in  very  large  quantities,  in  which  it 
has  injured  the  stock,  but  in  our  experience  we  have  had 
no  trouble  with  it.  It  is  certainly  better  to  grind  cob  and 
grain  together  than  to  feed  it  whole  on  the  cob.  But  so 
far  as  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  cob  goes,  it  will 
not  pay  for  the  cost  of  grinding.  Better  shell  the  corn  and 
grind  it,  and  then  feed  the  meal  with  cut  hay,  or  bran. 

Our  Indian  Fanner. — We  published 
nearly  a  year  ago  a  description  of  the  corn  crib  of  Mr.  J. 
T.  Jones  (“Ottawa  Jones”),  a  successful  farmer  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  In  a  letter  recently  received  he  writes:  “I  have 
lived  in  Kansas  for  thirty-two  years,  being  an  Indian  at 
first.  I  knew  very  little  about  farming,  and  in  fact  I 
know  very  little  about  it  now.  Having  no  one  to  teach 
me  I  did  the  best  I  could  for  those  times,  beginning  with 
a  single  hoe  in  a  hazel  thicket,  planting  a  few  hills  of 
potatoes,  enlarging  the  area  of  my  garden  and  farm  with 
more  suitable  farming  implements  and  increased  power; 
in  a  few  years,  I  made  out  to  open  a  farm  of  more  than 
100  acres.  All  that  time  I  knew  nothing  about  sowing 
small  grain,  such  as  wheat  and  oats,  but  Mother  Neces¬ 
sity  had  to  be  my  forcible  teacher.  Nowl  can  teach  many 
white  farmers  who  come  from  the  East  how  to  farm  in 
Kansas.  In  addition  to  this  knowledge,  I  have  learned 
more  of  the  art  of  farming  in  many  particulars, in  reading 
your  valuable  paper  than  in  any  other  way ;  yes,  than 
from  all  the  farmers  in  this  country  put  together.  I  wish 
every  farmer,  every  housekeeper,  every  gardener  in  our 
entire  country  had  it :  we  might  then,  in  a  very  lew  years, 
have  a  far  better  system  of  fanning  than  now.  Farmers 


at  the  East  come  to  the 'West,  and  open  extensive  farms, 
and  in  so  doing,  they  go  to  a  good  deal  of  expense  ;  but 
unfortunately  they  go  to  skimming  over  the  land  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  then  some  of  them  will  begin  to  cry, 
‘Kansas  is  too  dry;’  some,  ‘too  wet;’  some  give  the 
alarm  of  •  grasshoppers  ’  or  the  ‘  chinches,’  or  some  other 
lamentable  cry  against  Kansas,  and  give  up  farming  for 
some  speculative  or  more  lucrative  business.  There  arc, 
however,  a  few  honorable  exceptions  to  this  condition  of 
things.  But  as  a  farming  community  in  the  West,  we 
are  making  poor  work  at  farming.” 

StatoSiaag-  Cows  sm«l  Horses  to¬ 
gether.— “J.  S.,”  Chippewa,  Canada.  “Will  the  breath 
of  cows  bo  detrimental  to  horses  kept  in  the  same  sta¬ 
ble  ?”— It  is  usual  to  keep  these  animals  in  separate 
stables  on  large  farms,  more  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
than  for  any  other  cause.  But  the  multitude  of  people  in 
villages,  who  keep  but  one  or  two  horses,  and  as  many 
cows,  quite  as  generally  keep  them  in  adjoining  stalls. 
If  the  stables  are  well  ventilated  and  the  urine  is  absorbed 
by  muck  or  other  deodorizers,  so  that  there  is  no  bad 
odor,  the  health  of  neither  will  suffer  from  the  compan¬ 
ionship.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  foundation  for  the  popu¬ 
lar  opinion  that  the  breath  of  cows  is  wholesome  fqr  con¬ 
sumptives.  Any  pure  air  like  that  of  a  well-ventilated 
stable  is  much  better  for  them  than  the  close,  hot,  dry 
rooms  invalids  usually  occupy. 

Clover. — Mrs.  P.,  of  Sand  Prairie. — The  best 
time  to  sow  clover  is  probably  in  August.  It  should  then 
be  sown  on  well-mellowed  ground,  with  a  dressing  of  plas¬ 
ter,  say  10  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  kind  of  seed  we  pre¬ 
fer  is  the  medium,  or  common  red.  The  pea-vine  makes 
very  coarse  hay,  but  is  the  best  for  plowing  under  green. 
Sown  in  the  spring  it  is  best  to  take  a  quiet  morning  in 
March,  when  a  light  snow  has  fallen  on  ground  that  lias 
been  bare  and  has  thawed.  Clover  does  very  well  sown 
upon  winter  grain,  or  with  spring  grain,  but  better  by  it¬ 
self.  Suitable  top-dressings  for  light  land  plowed  in  the 
spring  to  be  sown  with  clover,  are  plaster,  ashes,  any  fine 
compost,  Peruvian  guano,  made  fine  and  mixed  with 
plaster  and  soil,  or  superphosphate  of  lime.  It  is  worth 
while  to  roll  the  land  after  sowing.  It  may  be  done  any 
time  before  the  first  of  May,  or  even  later. 

JLIg-lat  vs.  Heavy  Soils.— A  young  fann¬ 
er  in  Ohio  writes :  “  Would  it  pay  better  to  buy  50  acres 
of  sandy  loam  at  $100  per  acre,  or  100  acres  of  good  clay 
soil  at  $50  per  acre?” — It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
crops  to  be  raised.  As  a  general  rule,  a  warm,  sandy 
loam  gives  the  largest  immediate  profit :  but  a  good  clay 
is  the  more  enduring.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
latent,  plant-food,  which  can  be  developed  by  cultivation. 
If  you  bought  50  acres  of  the  clay  land  and  spent  $50  an 
acre  in  underdraining,  cultivating,  manuring,  etc.,  you 
would  probably  have  a  much  more  productive  farm, 
especially  for  grass  and  wheat,  than  the  sandy  loam. 
But  before  buying,  ascertain  whether  there  is  fall  enough 
to  drain  it  three  or  four  feet  deep;  and  furthermore,  do 
not  buy  the  100  acres  unless  you  have  capital  enough  to 
make  all  needed  improvements.  As  a  rule,  the  high- 
priced  farms  are  the  cheapest,  and  especially  so  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  when  improvements  of  all  kinds  are  very  costly. 

64  BS«w  Crops  CJa-ow.” — The  knowledge 
of  the  principal  facts  which  underlie  the  ’science  and  art 
of  agriculture  is  much  more  general  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  but  after  all,  it  is  vague  and  indefinite  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  even  the  best  informed  fanners.  This 
valuable  work  of  Prof.  Johnson  is  intended  to  give  ex¬ 
actly  that  important  definiteness  to  general  knowledge 
of  agricultural  principles  which  we  need  for  accurate 
reasoning.  It  is  impossible  in  such  articles  as  wo  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  Agriculturist ,  to  go  largely  into  the  details  of 
science,  and  were  we  to  do  so  they  would  not  be  read 
except  by  the  few.  Such  works,  by  authors  of  the  most 
thorough  scientific  attainments,  having  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  details  of  farm  practice,  and  of  the  conditions 
of  successful  culture,  are  exactly  adapted  to  amplify, 
explain,  and  prove  these  general  principles  which  we 
are  obliged  to  assert  dogmatically. 

Wtosat  is  Sloe  tocst  Variety  ef'^prisag- 
Wlieat  ?— We  cannot  answer  this  question.  The 
China  or  Black  Tea  is  a  very  handsome  spring  wheat, 
and  yields  well  on  good  soil.  The  Fife  is  a  favorite 
Canadian  wheat,  especially  for  rather  low  soils,  and  we 
believe  it.  gives  good  satisfaction  in  the  Western  States, 
although  it  is  not  so  extensively  sown  as  the  Canada 
Club  variety.  The  latter  ripens  earlier,  but  does  not  yield 
as  much  per  acre.  Where  the  midge  injures  the  crop, 
the  Fife  is  a  useful  variety  to  sow  late.  Sown  the  first 
week  in  June,  it  has  produced  a  good  crop,  when  early- 
sown  wheat  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  midge, 
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Tim  Bunker  on  Getting  the  Best. 

“I  can’t  afford  it,”  said  Jake  Frink,  as  lie 
looked  into  my  flock  of  sheep,  and  declined  to 
take  a  Cotswold  ram  that  I  offered  him  for  $100. 

“That’s  a  smashin’  price  for  a  sheep,  Squire,” 
said  Uncle  Jotliam  Sparrowgrass.  “  Never 
lxeerd  the  like  on’t  on  the  Island.  A  hundred 
dollars  would  buy  a  decent  horse.” 

“  Can  you  afford  to  keep  the  sheep  you’ve 
got  now  ?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  I  never  thought  much  about  that,” 
said  Jake.  “  I  keep  ’em,  and  I  guess  it  pays 
about  as  well  as  any  thing.” 

“  Your  scrub  sheep,”  said  I,  “probably  pay 
you  a  dollar  a  head  above  the  cost  of  keeping. 
Mut  ton  and  wool  are  all  you  get  out  of  them 
for  market,  and  not  much  of  either.  The  Cots- 
wolds  will  give  you  these,  and  a  prime  article  of 
stock  to  sell,  which  will  give  you  more  profit 
than  the  flesh  and  wool.  With  this  breed  you 
get  a  carcass  two  or  three  times  as  large,  and 
the  meat  will  bring  a  higher  price  in  market. 
By  using  a  thoroughbred  rain,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  raise  them  for  stock,  you  will  get  larger 
lambs,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  market  in 
June,  when  the  butchers  will  give  you  big 
prices.  It  pays  much  better  to  get  six  dollars 
for  a  lamb  than  three,  especially  if  you  don’t 
have  to  keep  him  so  long.  That  hundred  dol¬ 
lar  ram  would  serve  your  forty  ewes,  and  if  you 
only  got  a  dollar  a  head  more  for  the  lambs,  it 
would  make  a  difference  of  forty  dollars  in  the 
j'ear’s  receipts  from  your  flock.  If  you  raised 
the  ewe  lambs  and  got  a  bigger  stock  to  breed 
from,  it  would  pay  you  still  better.  Here,  in 
New  England,  where  almost  every  farm  is 
within  an  hour’s  ride  of  a  good  market,  and 
where  the  butchers  come  to  your  door  to  pur¬ 
chase  every  animal  you  can  raise,  size  in  a  calf 
or  lamb  is  a  veiy  desirable  quality.  Lamb,  as 
meat,  retails  for  35  cents  a  pound,  and  they  can 
afford  to  pay  well  for  lambs  that  will  dress  thirty 
or  forty  pounds.  There  is  no  more  trouble  in 
getting  large  lambs  than  small  ones,  if  you  only 
have  the  right  stock  to  start  with.” 

“  That’s  so,  Squire,”  said  Seth  Twiggs,  “  but 
them  big  sheep  are  hard  on  feed.  The  quanti¬ 
ty  of  hay  and  turnips  they’ll  make  way  with  is 
astonishing  to  hay-mows  and  root  cellars. 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “  what  is  fodder  good  for 
but  to  be  eaten?  And  if  you  get  more  for  feed¬ 
ing  a  hundred  pounds  of  hay  to  one  animal  than 
to  three,  better  feed  one,  and  save  the  care  and 
risk  of  two  of  them.  A  sheep  is  a  machine  to 
turn  fodder  into  wool  and  mutton,  and  that  is 
the  best  breed  that  will  give  me  the  most  for 
my  fodder,  sold  in  this  form.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  a  sheep  eats,  the  more  mutton  and  wool 
it  makes,  and  the  better  it  pays.” 

Jake  Frink  could  not  exactly  see  this,  though 
it  must  be  clear  enough  to  people  that  have 
brains.  The  “  Saleratus  man”  has  got  hold  of 
the  true  doctrine  in  farming.  “Get  the  best” 
should  be  hung  up  as  a  motto  over  every  farm¬ 
er’s  door.  Here  lies,  mainly,  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess.  This  makes  the  difference  between  thrifty 
and  unthrifty  farmers.  A  man  down  in  Shad- 
town  last  year  bought  a  wild  gander  to  put  with 
one  of  his  common  geese.  He  started  for  some 
mongrel  geese,  which  he  knew  brought  the 
highest  price  in  market.  He  fed  them  well,  and 
got  the  goose  to  laying  early.  The  first  laying 
of  eggs  he  set  under  liens,  and  the  second  the 
goose  hatched  herself,  twenty-one  goslings  in 
all,  which  all  grew  up,  and  were  sold  in  the 
fall  for  $80.  The  feathers  were  sold  for  $11, 
[flaking  $91  as  the  proceeds  of  a  single  pair  of 


geese  for  the  season.  The  high  price  of  the 
mongrel  geese,  as  well  as  skill  in  rearing,  effect¬ 
ed  the  result.  It  paid  to  “get  the  best”  in  this 
case,  although  he  had  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
the  gander.  Good  Rouen  ducks  will  dress  eight 
pounds.  The  common  ducks  of  our  yards  will 
not  average  four.  These  birds  get  the  most  of 
their  living  from  the  ponds  and  brooks  near 
the  farm-house,  and  very  little  is  fed  out  to  them 
until  they  are  put  up  for  fattening.  The  Rouens 
will  bring  for  poultry  four  or  five  dollars  a  pair, 
the  others  less  than  half  that  sum.  If  a  man 
has  to  pay  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  for  a  trio  of 
Rouens,  he  makes  a  better  investment  than  to 
buy  the  common  ducks  at  cheap  prices.  “  Get 
the  best  ”  in  any  kind  of  poultry  or  farm  stock. 

There  is  one  very  good  reason  for  doing  this, 
which  most  farmers  overlook.  They  will  al¬ 
ways  have  the  best  to  sell.  It  is  surprising  to 
notice  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  price  of 
farm  products,  even  in  the  small  market  of 
Ilookertown.  The  good  name  of  some  farmers 
will  sell  any  thing  they  have  to  put  off.  They 
can  get  their  own  prices,  always  a  little  above 
the  market,  because  everybody  knows  they  sell 
nothing  but  the  best.  If  Deacon  Smith  drives 
down  to  Shadtown  with  a  load  of  hay,  he  don’t 
have  to  wait  long  on  the  street,  before  it  is  sold. 
In  fact,  it  is  generally  spoke  for  beforehand,  for 
the  livery  stable  men  all  know  the  Deacon’s 
brand.  He  cuts  his  hay  early,  cures  it  just 
enough,  and  stores  it  in  the  barn.  It  comes 
out  in  the  best  condition,  and  every  pound  is 
available  for  fodder.  I  don’t  suppose  he  would 
sell  a  lock  of  mouldy  hay  any  sooner  than  he 
would  go  into  his  neighbor’s  hen-roost  to  steal 
chickens.  It  is  just  so  with  the  Deacon’s  but¬ 
ter.  He  keeps  grade  Alderneys  for  the  most  of 
his  herd,  though  he  has  some  pure-bred  animals 
that  he  raises  for  stock.  Every  thing  about  the 
milk-room  is  kept  in  the  neatest  order,  and  the 
butter  is  thoroughly  worked.  He  supplies  the 
same  families  year  after  year,  though  they  have 
to  pay  him  about  ten  cents  a  pound  above  the 
market  price.  Some  of  the  Deacon’s  neighbors, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  don’t  believe  in  his  doctrine, 
and  they  find  it  rather  hard  to  sell  any  thing  ex¬ 
cept  upon  its  own  merits.  Squire  Bentham 
lives  up  a  piece  beyond  the  White  Oaks,  has  a 
large  farm,  a  fine  white  house  with  green  blinds, 
good  barn,  and  good  fences,  and  you  would 
think  the  farm  always  turned  off  the  best  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  it  don’t.  The  Squire  is  streaked. 
He  comes  to  our  meeting  and  pays  his  pew 
rent,  but  somehow  Mr.  Spooner’s  preaching 
never  took  the  meanness  out  of  him.  About  a 
dozen  years  ago,  he  sold  the  parson  a  skim- 
cheese,  as  an  offset  to  a  part  of  his  pew  rent. 
He  sold  it  for  the  best,  and  it  came  so  near  be¬ 
ing  theAvorst,  that  Mr.  Spooner  has  never  found 
the  like  of  it.  He  never  said  any  thing  about  it, 
but  it  leaked  out  through  the  servant  girl  that 
the  White  Oak  cheese  went  into  the  swill  pail. 
Squire  Bentham  will  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 
The  boys  got  hold  of  it,  and  he  rarely  got  out 
of  Ilookertown  without  being  asked  the  price 
of  skim-clieese.  I  suppose  that  little  meanness 
has  cost  him  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  way  of 
trade.  He  can’t  sell  any  thing  by  sample  where 
he  is  known.  He  has  smelt  of  skim-cheese  for 
a  dozen  years,  and  the  odor  will  never  get  out 
of  him.  Josh  Butler  lives  out  on  the  Shadtown 
road  a  couple  of  miles,  and  used  to  make  quite 
a  business  of  bringing  in  lamb,  mutton,  and 
poultry,  to  sell  around  to  our  families.  In  an 
evil  day,  some  disease  got  among  Josh’s  sheep, 
that  ho  was  fattening,  and  one  of  them  died. 

It  was  too  much  for  him  tp  think  pf  losing, 


and  the  diseased  meat  was  dressed,  and  sold  on 
Ilookertown  street.  It  got  out  through  the  hired 
man,  and  Josh  was  in  trouble  every  time  he 
came  to  market.  Mysterious  “balls”  were 
heard  about  the  houses  when  he  knocked  at  the 
doors,  and  Ins  trade  tapered  down  to  nothing. 
Josh  has  probably  repented  of  that  a  great  many 
times,  but  he  never  will  get  over  it.  It  spoiled 
him  for  Ilookertown.  Now  it  may  not  be  always 
possible  for  a  farmer  to  have  the  best  articles  to 
sell,  but  he  can  refuse  to  sell  any  thing  that  is 
bad.  His  reputation  he  should  never  put  in  the 
market.  If  he  goes  upon  the  principle  of  get¬ 
ting  only  the  best  seed  and  stock  upon  his 
farm,  he  will  be  quite  sure,  with  ordinary  care, 
to  have  the  best  to  sell.  The  thoroughbred  ar¬ 
ticle  costs  a  good  deal,  and  it  requires  more 
capital  to  do  business  with,  but  it  pays  much 
better  in  the  end.  I  think  this  kind  of  invest¬ 
ment  begets  habits  of  carefulness,  that  tell  upon 
all  his  business.  He  puis  more  money  into  a 
thoroughbred  Devon  or  Durham,  than  into  a 
scrub,  and  it  very  naturally  gets  carded  oftener, 
and  has  better  fare.  Our  hearts  go  with  our 
treasures  in  farming,  as  in  other  things.  One 
first-rate  animal  prepares  the  way  for  others, 
and  the  business  grows  in  this  direction,  until 
the  motto  of  the  farm  becomes,  “  Get  the  best.” 
Hootcertoum,  Conn,  i  Tours  to  Command, 

Jan.  15,  1869.  |  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Want  of  Success  with  Wheat. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Indiana,  who  has  a  farm  about 
two  miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  says  he  has  not 
for  the  last  five  years  been  able  to  raise  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop  of  wheat.  Fifteen  bushels  per  acre 
was  formerly  considered  a  fair  average,  but  now 
as  soon  as  the  head  comes  out,  the  Rust  strikes 
the  blade,  and  by  the  time  the  grain  ought  to 
be  ripening,  there  is  none  in  the  head.  It  is 
only  in  a  section  of  four  or  five  hundred  acres 
that  the  rust  is  so  bad.  These  are  situated  on 
the  ridges  which  lead  to  the  branch  of  the  creek. 
In  the  valley  of  the  creek,  and  even  on  the 
ridges  and  hillsides  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
branch,  the  wheat  is  not  affected  so  badly,  and 
often  escapes  altogether,  though  the  soil  is 
neither  so  good  nor  so  well  tilled. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  rust.  The  great 
point  is  to  get  early  wheat,  so  that  it  shall  be  so 
far  advanced  when  the  rust  strikes  it  that  little 
damage  will  be  done.  A  barrel  of  salt  per  acre, 
sown  in  the  fall  with  the  wheat,  has  frequently 
a  good  effect  on  wheat  liable  to  rust  from  over¬ 
luxuriance.  It  is  curious  that  the  wheat  on  the 
ridges  should  rust,  while  that  in  the  valley  es¬ 
capes.  The  probability  is  that  these  ridges  arc 
full  of  springs  and  need  underdraining.  This 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  digging  a  few  holes 
three  feet  deep.  If  water  comes  in  and  remains 
there  for  a  week  or  two,  the  land  needs  drain¬ 
ing,  and  no  other  cure  for  rust  need  be  looked 
for  until  this  is  accomplished.  The  main  pre¬ 
ventives  of  rust  are  underdraining,  good,  clean 
culture,  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  the 
liberal  application  of  lime  as  a  manure,  and, 
in  case  the  soil  abounds  in  organic  matter,  the 
use  of  a  barrel  of  salt  per  acre  sown  broadcast 
before  putting  in  the  crop.  Then  select  an  early 
variety  for  sowing  and  trust  to  Providence, 

Mr.  S.  adds  that  “wheat  rusts  just  as  badly 
on  land  recently  cleared  as  on  land  that  has 
been  in  cultivation  twenty-five  years,”  so  that 
it  is  not  caused  by  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  But 
the  fact  that  15  bushels  per  acre  was  formerly 
considered  a  fair  yield  indicates  that  the  land 
was  never  very  productive.  All  the  facts  here 
giyen  would  seem  to  indicate  a  want  of  draining, 
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leghorn  Fowls. 

The  credit  belongs,  we  believe,  to  American 
breeders  for  having  discovered  among  the  fowls 
of  many  colors  and  styles,  imported  direct,  and 
through  England  from  China,  the  characteristics 
of  a  pure  breed,  early  named  Brahma  Pootra, 
mow  known  as  Light 
Brahmas,  (the  Dark 
Brahmas  having 
been  developed  and 
“  brought  out  ”  in 
England.)  We  claim 
also  for  our  discrim¬ 
inating  countrymen 
the  honor  ol  devel¬ 
oping  from  hetero¬ 
geneous  materials  an 
elegant  and  useful 
breed,  with  strong, 
well-marked  charac¬ 
teristics  ;  namely, the 
Leghorns.  Our  own 
earliest  knowledge 
of  this  breed  of  fowls 
does  not  antedate 
ten  years.  One  of 
the  first  flocks  to 
which  our  attention 
was  drawn  belonged 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Thomp¬ 
son, of  Staten  Island. 

They  were  chiefly  of 
his  own  importa¬ 
tion,  and  generally  had  yellow  legs,  single 
combs,  and  white  ear-lobes,  but  were  not 
alike  in  many  other  particulars.  As  we  remem¬ 
ber  them,  some  were  white,  others  of  various 
colors,  like  common  dunghills.  We  remember 
also  some  flocks  of  all  white,  and  which  seldom 
threw  chicks  with  colored  plumage  or  double 
combs.  Yet  birds  were  often  sold  and  bred  as 
Leghorns,  both  white  and  colored,  with  broad 
rose  combs,  pink  legs,  aud  with  bodies  like  Dork¬ 
ings.  These,  in  our 
opinion,  were  cross¬ 
bred  birds,  having 
Dorking  or  some 
other  blood;  and  al¬ 
though  rose  or 
double  combs  occur 
in  yards  whene  care¬ 
ful  breeding  is  ex¬ 
ercised,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  pronounce 
against  them  in  toto. 

Pink  or  white  legs 
are  of  quite  frequent 
occurrence  in  the 
yards  of  the  very 
best  breeders,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  and 
to  throw  out  either 
class  of  birds  would 
clearly  be  doing  in¬ 
justice  to  their  other 
good  points,  for  in 
all  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  of  style  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in 
usefulness,  we  venture  to  say  no  difference  can 
be  determined.  Except  for  the  fact  that  flesh-col¬ 
ored  legs  are  almost  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
property  of  Dorkings,  we  know  no  reason  why 
the  yellow-legged  Leghorns  should  be  preferred. 

We  have  gone  on  breeding  Leghorns.  Every 
year  they  have  shown  more  style,  more  marks 
of  high  breeding,  and  their  useful  qualities  have 
k«pt  pace  with  their  improvement  in  other  re¬ 


spects.  Importations  have  been  made,  and  are 
almost  every  year  being  made,  but  without  find¬ 
ing  any  birds  approaching  our  home-bred  stock, 
which  are  now  raised  by  perhaps  one  hundred 
fanciers.  They  are  bred  of  several  classes,  Slates, 
Dominiques,  etc.,  but  in  no  color  do  we  find  the 
thoroughbred  characteristics  of  the  single-combed 


White.  We  give  an  engraving  of  a  remarkably 
fine  pair  of  these,  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Nyaclc,  N.  Y.  These  are  pure 
white  in  plumage,  with  yellow  legs  and  white 
ear-lobes.  The  cock’s  comb  is  thin  and  very 
erect,  his  ■wattles  delicate,  but  large,  while  the 
hen’s  comb  droops.  The  hens  are  non-sitters,  or 
at  least  are  rarely  brood}',  and  are  easily  broken 
of  the  desire  to  sit.  The  eggs  are  above  the  me¬ 
dium  size,  and  very  white ;  the  chickens  hardy ; 


the  flesh  tolerably  good.  They  are  naturally 
classified  with  the  Black  Spanish,  Polands,  and 
Ilamburghs,  and  their  many  good  qualities  lead 
them  to  be  highly  esteemed  in  comparison  with 
the  best  of  these  justly  favored  breeds  of  fowls. 

Leghorns  resemble  the  Spanish  so  much  that 
they  have  been  called  “  White  Spanish.”  We 
know  of  no  proper  White  Spanish.  Black 
Spanish  fowls  occasionally  moult  white,  and 


the  throwing  of  white  chickens  is  reported,  but 
these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  no  true  breed 
has  be&i  established  from  them,  so  far  as  we 
know.  The  rose-combed  Leghorns  might  very 
appropriately  be  called  White  Ilamburghs,  for 
the  whole  style  of  the  two  breeds  is  similar.  We 
see  no  reason  for  excluding  from  the  Ham¬ 
burgh  class  those 
with  double  combs 
and  white  legs,  pro¬ 
vided  they  breed 
true.  However,  the 
style  which  we  fig¬ 
ure  has  our  decided 
preference,  and  we 
hope  to  see  it  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  type. 

Ayrshire  Cattle. 

In  the  November 
number  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  we  showed 
portraits  of  two 
cows,  and  discussed 
briefly  the  merits  of 
the  Ayrshire  breed 
as  milkers.  One  of 
the  cows  engraved 
was  Dolly  3d,  of  the 
herd  of  S.  M.  &  D. 
Wells,  of  Wethers 
field,  dam  of  the  fmo 
bull,  a  portrait  ol 
which,  copied  from  a  photograph,  is  now  ex¬ 
hibited.  This  animal  was  past  three  years  old 
when  the  photograph  was  taken.  He  repre¬ 
sents  well  the  characteristics  of  his  race— being 
fine  in  head,  bone,  and  horn,  having  a  deep 
body,  and  short,  powerful  legs, which  are  fine  and 
flat.  In  color,  he  is  deep  red,  and  white;  his 
skin  is  soft  and  pliable,  the  hair  abundant,  and 
the  color  of  the  nude  spots— the  interior  of  the 
ears,  about  the  eyes,  etc.— of  that  orange  brown, 
which  indicates  a 
tendency  in  the 
progeny  to  give  rich 
milk.  Stock  of  his 
get  have  proved  re¬ 
markably  good  ani¬ 
mals,  and  on  the 
whole,  he  seems  the 
worthy  son  of  an  il¬ 
lustrious  dam.  The 
drawings  we  fre¬ 
quently  see  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  bails  exhibit 
few,  if  an}-,  points  of 
difference  between 
them  and  Short¬ 
horns.  We  venture 
to  say,  no  breeder 
will  mistake  this  for 
the  likeness  of  a  Dur¬ 
ham  bull.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  beef- 
points  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  are  very  good, 
and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  he,  or  steers  of 
his  get  would  fatten  easily  and  profitably,  where 
Short-horns  would  not.  “Aleck  Cristie  ”  is 
owned  by  his  breeder,  above  named,  and  is  the 
sire  of  several  of  the  young  bulls  offered  by  the 
Publishers  of  the  Agriculturist  as  premiums. 

There  is,  probably,  no  breed  of  cattle,  the 
good  qualities  of  which  are  more  readily  en¬ 
grafted  upon  our  “native” — that  is,  mongrel 
stock, — than  the  Ayrshire,  the  best  qualities  o( 
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the  natives  being  retained.  Thus,  Ayrshire 
grade  cows  are  almost  surely  deep  milkers. 
They  are  active  grazers,  and  will  do  as  well  as, 
and  probably  better  than,  common  cows,  on  hill 
pastures,  and  on  salt  hay  and  dry  cornstalks ; 
and  they  will  make  much  better  use  of  rich  and 
abundant  forage,  giving  more  and  richer  milk, 
and  making  more  cheese.  Every  year  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding  confirms  the  Ayrshires  in  desirable 
characteristics  of  their  own.  Though  particu¬ 
lar  styles  are  bred  for  by  different  breeders  to 
some  extent,  all  aim  at  early  maturity,  quantity 
and  quality  of  milk,  (quantity  first)  and  vigor¬ 
ous  constitutions.  Economy  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  worthy  the  more  general  attention  of 
breeders,  and  should  be  considered  and  bred  for. 


Blanketing  Horses. 


It  is  not  unusual  for  over-kind  and  very  care¬ 
ful  people,  in  very  cold  weather,  to  put  on  a 
heavy  blanket  under  the  harness  of  their  horses 
when  about  to  drive  to  town  or  to  church. 
This  practice,  although  intended  as  a  humane 
one,  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended.  While 
the  horse  is  performing  his  work,  there  is  no 
danger  that  he  will  suffer  from  the  severest 
cold,  or  that  his  natural  clothing  will  not  be 
enough.  Indeed,  unless  his  work  is  very  slow, 
perspiration  will  be  excited,  and  the  moisture 
thus  arising  would  be  retained  by  the  blanket, 
instead  of  being  immediately  dissipated  into  the 
air.  The  consequence  is,  that,  the  moment  we 
stop,  our  horse  stands  in  the  cold  winds,  with  a 
wet  blanket  over  his  whole  body,  the  effect  of 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  being  to  make 
him  much  colder  than  he  would  be  if  the  blank¬ 
et  were  then  taken  off.  The  true  plan  is,  in 
cold  weather,  never  to  blanket  a  horse  while  he 
is  taking  his  exercise ;  and  never  to  allow  him 
to  stand  a  moment  without  blanketing  with  a 
dry  blanket,  when  his  exercise  has  ceased.  So 
true  is  this,  that  the  most  careful  and  experi¬ 
enced  owners  and  drivers  of  fine  horses  find  it 
advantageous  to  remove  even  the  heavy  coating 
of  hair  that  nature  supplies  for  the  winter  sea¬ 
son,  so  that  there  may  be  no  accumulation  of 
moisture  about  the  skin  in  consequence  of  heat¬ 
ing  work ;  and  to  supply  its  place,  at  all  times, 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  by  ample  clothing. 


Pig  Disposition.  —  “  Walks  and  Talks  ” 
writes :  It  is  curious  how  qualities  and  even  dis¬ 
position  are  transmitted  in  animals.  Yon  know 
a  thoroughbred  pig  is  quiet  and  gentle.  I  can 
do  anything  with  mine.  The  sow  will  let  you 
take  all  the  little  pigs  away  from  her,  and  let 
you  take  hold  of  her  and  turn  her  over  in  the 
bed.  The  common  sow  that  I  crossed  with  the 
Essex  was  a  coarse,  savage  sort  of  brute.  When 
I  bought  her,  she  was  half  starved,  and  the  first 
thing  she  did  when  turned  into  the  yard  was  to 
rush  at  a  young  rooster  and  gobble  him  up. 
And  she  lias  killed  several  lamb3  for  me.  I 
have  had  several  litters  of  half  Essex  pigs  from 
her,  and  from  some  cause  or  other  she  is  getting 
to  be  a  gentle,  well-behaved  sort  of  hog.  She 
has  now  a  litter  of  little  grade  Essex,  and  one 
of  my  neighbors  was  here  to-day  to  look  at 
them.  She  was  lying  in  the  yard,  and  I  stooped 
down  to  catch  one  of  them.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  what  I  was  doing,  my  neighbor,  who  is  an 
■old  farmer,  looked  round  for  a  stick,  expecting 
;an  attack  from  the  sow.  But  the  little  one  did 
■not  start  or  squeal,  and  in  fact  all  of  them  rath- 
■er  liked  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  petted — though 
■Ibis  is  the  first  time  any  one  has  touched  them. 
They  inherit  the  disposition  from  the  Essex. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— Ho.  63. 


There  seems  to  be  a  determination  among 
farmers  not  to  pay  such  high  wages.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  past  year  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
Farmers  feel  poor.  We  have  got  in  the  habit 
of  spending  more  freely,  while  we  now  find  that 
a  dollar  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  used  to.  Money 
seems  to  disappear  like  dew.  For  several  iveeks 
after  last  harvest,  wheat  brought  a  higher  price 
than  we  expected;  but  farmers  were  busy  and 
did  not  thrash.  When  they  got  ready  to  sell, 
the  price  had  declined.  Then  they  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  sell  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  pay  hired  help,  and  to  meet  pressing  necessi¬ 
ties.  Prices  did  not  advance,  and  taxes  had  to 
be  paid.  Enough  was  sold  to  pay  them.  And 
thus  the  weeks  and  months  went  past.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  had  calculated  upon  receiving  such  and 
such  an  amount  for  their  produce  saw  their 
granaries  gradually  get  empty  and  the  money 
gone,  they  hardly  knew  where.  To  sell  500  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  for  $1,000  or  $1,200,  and  get  a 
check  for  the  whole  at  once,  makes  a  farmer’s 
heart  glad  ;  but  to  sell  50  bushels  at  a  time,  and 
for  half  a  dollar  a  bushel  less  than  could  have 
been  obtained  months  before,  and  then  to  pay 
the  money  out  before  it  has  time  to  get  warm  in 
one’s  pocket,  is  anything  but  pleasant.  No 
wonder  farmers  feel  poor.  And  yet  we  have 
no  just  reasons  to  complain.  We  are  getting  as 
high  prices  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  Butter, 
cheese,  pork,  beef,  beans,  and  barley,  are  as 
much  above  their  normal  value  as  wheat  and 
wool  are  below.  We  have  no  cause  to  feel  dis¬ 
couraged.  Wages  are  undoubtedly  too  high, 
especially  for  unmarried  men  who  get  their 
board  and  washing,  and  have  nothing  to  buy 
except  clothes.  Farm  men  with  families  are 
no  better  off  than  before  the  war.  And  it  is 
wrong  to  attribute  all  our  troubles  to  high 
wages.  The  principal  reason  why  farmers  are 
not  doing  as  well  as  the  advance  in  prices  would 
lead  us  to  expect,  is  this :  the  yield  per  acre  is 
too  small.  We  raise  from  10  to  15  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  instead  of  25  to  30  bushels ;  15 
to  20  bushels  of  barley,  instead  of  35  to  40 ;  30 
bushels  of  corn,  instead  of  60 ;  75  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  instead  of  150  or  200.  Our  cows,  instead 
of  yielding  150  or  200  lbs.  of  butter  a  year,  do 
not  yield  over  100  lbs.  Our  steers,  which  at 
three  years  old  should  weigh  1,500  lbs.,  do  not 
average  over  1,000  lbs.  at  four  years  old. 

But  will  the  kind  of  farming  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  crops  pay  ?  That  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  the 
result.  A  farmer  in  Iowa  might  send  to  New 
York  for  guano  enough  to  double  all  his  crops, 
but  it  would  not  pay.  We  must  call  to  our  aid 
all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  obtained,  and  then 
exercise  a  little  common  sense.  John  Johnston 
used  Peruvian  guano  on  his  wheat  last  year,  and 
says  it  paid.  And  I  think  all  the  artificial  ma¬ 
nures  I  have  used  have  paid  me  well.  But 
leaving  these  things  out  of  the  question  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise 
weeds;  it  does  not  pay  to  half-plow  and  half¬ 
work  our  land;  and  it  certainly  will  not  pay  to 
plow  and  plant  land  that  is  a  mud  puddle  in  the 
spring  and  a  brick-yard  in  summer. 

“  But  if  we  drain  our  land  and  cultivate  it  more 
thoroughly,  we  shall  have  to  employ  more  labor, 
and  wages,  instead  of  being  lower,  will  be  high¬ 
er.”  This  sounds  plausible,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true.  Men  who  would  not  work  forme 
last  summer  and  autumn  for  $2.50  per  day,  are 
working  for  me  now  at  75c.  to  $1.00  a  day,  and 
board  themselves.  Underdraining  can  be  done 


at  a  season  when  other  work  is  not  pressing, 
and  when  men  have  little  Glse  to  do.  And  this 
is  also  true  of  other  kinds  of  work  that  would 
add  greatly  to  the  productiveness  of  our  farms. 
There  are  very  few  days  in  the  year  when  some¬ 
thing  cannot  be  found  to  do  that  ought  to  be 
done,  and  that  it  will  pay  to  do,  provided  men 
can  be  found  willing  to  work  at  reasonable 
wages.  We  must  employ  more  labor  on  our 
farms,  but  it  should  be  done  judiciously,  and  so 
as  not  to  increase  the  demand  during  the  busy 
season.  That  this  can  be  done,  I  have  no  sort 
of  doubt.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  May,  men  who  hire  out  by  the  day 
have  little  to  do.  And  this  is  the  time  to  drain, 
to  pile  manure,  to  make  and  mend  fences,  to 
get  out  stones,  and  to  prepare  wood  for  next 
winter.  And  yet  during  this  season  men  not 
hired  by  the  month  are  idle  half  the  time.  1 
am  well  aware  that  many  of  them  will  not 
work  unless  they  can  get  high  wages.  I  have 
heard  them  talk  among  themselves:  “Not 
much  doing  nows,  but  as  soon  as  planting  com¬ 
mences  there’ll  be  work  enough,  and  we  can 
get  two  dollars  a  day.”  And  they  are  generally 
right.  We  do  little  until  it  is  time  to  plant  po¬ 
tatoes;  we  then  try  to  do  too  much :  a  heavy 
rain  delays  operations  ;  we  get  behind,  are  in  a 
hurry,  and  offer  to  pay  high  wages  to  the  very 
ones  who  foresaw  the  result  and  made  calcula¬ 
tions  for  it.  And  this  is  not  all ;  they  feel  very 
independent  and  do  not  perform  more  than  half 
a  good  day’s  work.  The  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  is  to  give  employment  during  the  early 
spring  months  to  all  who  will  work  at  reason¬ 
able  wages.  Then  plant  only  about  half  the 
usual  area,  and  so  be  able  to  dispense  with  half 
the  usual  labor  during  the  busy  season.  If  the 
proper  means  have  been  used  to  prepare  and 
enrich  the  land,  we  shall  get  as  much  produce 
as  formerly,  and  our  profits  will  be  a  great  deal 
larger.  We  shall  get  a  great  deal  of  extra  work 
done  without  spending  more  money;  and  the 
men  will  receive  as  much  money,  and  be  just  as 
well  off  as  when  they  received  double  wages 
half  of  the  time  and  were  idle  the  other  half. 

Farming  will  never  be  as  profitable  as  it  ought 
to  be  until  we  are  able  and  willing  to  furnish 
men  work  during  the  whole  year.  By  making 
preparations  for  it,  as  much  labor  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  winter  as  in  summer.  In  fact,  I  have 
more  men  at  work  nowin  the  dead  of  winter  on 
my  farm  than  I  sometimes  have  in  harvest. 
One  man  is  trimming  the  apple  orchard,  two 
are  drawing  stones,  another  lias  gone  for  a  load 
of  draining  tiles,  and  four  are  digging  under¬ 
drains.  And  I  could  find  work  for  two  or  three 
more.  When  it  is  too  stormy  to  work  outdoors, 
the  day  hands  stay  at  home,  and  if  they  are  in¬ 
dustrious  men  they  can  find  something  to  do  for 
themselves.  The  others  can  thrash  beans,  cut 
fodder,  sort  over  potatoes,  shell  corn,  and  grind 
it ;  repair  implements,  oil  harness;  clean  out  the 
pig-pens,  card  all  the  cows  in  the  stable,  and 
give  each  horse  an  extra  half  hour’s  cleaning. 
Of  course,  work  of  this  kind  needs  constant  su¬ 
pervision.  The  men  are  not  used  to  it,  and  the 
farmer  must  direct  every  operation,  and  see 
that  it  is  done  properly.  On  my  farm  this  is  the 
weak  point.  When  I  am  writing  in  the  house,, 
the  men  are  loitering  in  the  barn.  But  this  is 
no  objection  to  tiie  system.  It  only  proves  that 
a  man  who,  for  his  sins,  is  obliged  to  edit  a  pa¬ 
per,  cannot  be  as  good  a  farmer  as  one  of  those 
thrice  happy  individuals  who  can  devote  all 
their  time  and  thoughts  to  managing  the  farm. 

A  New  Jersey  farmer  thinks  that  in  advo¬ 
cating  hoeing  wheat  in  the  spring,  1  have  over- 
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looked  the  fact  that  we  generally  sow  clover 
with  the  wheat.  Not  at  all ;  I  distinctly  stated 
that  we  should  have  to  give  up  sowing  clover 
with  winter  wheat.  The  plan  is  open  to  that 
objection.  “You  say,”  he  writes,  “that  we 
must  have  a  rotation  of  crops.to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  our  farms,  and  generally  speak  of 
the  course  pursued  in  this  State  and  others,  of 
grass  after  wheat  as  being  the  best.  Now,  by 
hoeing  the  wliea't,  what  becomes  of  the  timothy 
seed  we  are  so  careful  to  sow  in  the  fall,  and  the 
clover  seed  we  are  advised  to  sow  so  early  in 
the  spring?  I  don’t  see  that  hoeing  wheat  can 
ever  become  general,  for  even  at  the  West  they 
will  yet  have  to  come  to  rotation  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  land.” 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  that  a  rotation  of 
crops  is  necessary  to  keepvp  the  fertility  of  the 
land.  If  I  did,  I  said  what  is  not  true;  give 
me  plenty  of  manure  and  I  can  raise  potatoes, 
onions,  corn,  grass,  barley,  and  wheat,  without 
rotation.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  judi¬ 
cious  rotation  of  crops,  but  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  it  so  far  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  concerned.  In  fact,  I  could  impoverish  a  farm 
sooner  with  a  rotation  of  crops  than  without  it. 
A  few  years  ago,  chemists  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  requirements  of  different  plants, 
and  could  tell  us  what  crops  ought  to  follow 
each  other.  Since  then,  they  have  studied  the 
matter  more  thoroughly,  and  I  hazard  little  in 
saying  that  if  you  should  go  to  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  chemist  in  this  country  and  tell  him  that 
a  certain  rotation  was  not  convenient,  he  would 
say,  “  Change  it  for  one  that  is  convenient.”  A 
chemist  can  give  excellent  reasons  why  barley 
does  well  after  a  crop  of  turnips  that  have  been 
eaten  by  sheep  on  the  land,  but  this  is  not  the 
reason  why  the  English  farmer  adopts  the  sys¬ 
tem.  He  sow's  barley  after  turnips  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  sow  barley  after  corn,  because 
it  is  more  convenient  than  it  is  to  sow  winter 
wheat.  That  rotation  of  crops  which  will  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  clean  the  land  at  the  least  expense, 
which  gives  us  the  most  work  to  do  during  the 
leisure  season,  and  the  least  during  a  busy  one- 
in  other  words,  the  system  which  is  most  con¬ 
venient, — will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  the  best.  So 
then,  if  it  is  desirable  to  hoc  wheat  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  change  our  rotation.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  the  common  practice  in  England  to  sow 
grass  and  clover  seed  with  wheat;  nowit  is 
very  uncommon  to  do  so.  The  wheat  is  hoed 
once  or  twice  in  the  spring,  and.  as  soon  as  it  is 
harvested,  the  land  is  scarified  and  worked  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  fall,  and  prepared  for  the  turnip 
crop  the  following  spring.  And  this  system  has 
helped  to  make  English  agriculture  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Clover  is  sown  with  the 
barley  crop,  and  wheat  follows  the  clover. 

Farmers  must  think  for  themselves,  and  adopt 
a  rotation  of  crops  suited  to  their  soil,  location, 
and  circumstances.  One  thing  is  certain :  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  make  a  more  determined 
effort  to  clean  our  land.  The  weeds  cheat  us 
out  of  half  our  profits.  The  system  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  get  rid  of  them  is  what  we  are  in  search 
of.  Our  climate  is  much  more  favorable  for 
their  destruction  than  that  of  England,  and  it 
may  -well  be  that  we  shall  discover  some  better 
and  cheaper  method  than  hoeing  the  wheat. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  plan  I  am  now  trying  of 
fallowing  for  barley  will  prove  to  be  what  we 
■want.  It  will  certainly  destroy  that  pest  of  the 
wheat-grower — red-root. 

A  gentleman  in  Massachusetts  wants  to  know 
why  I  prefer  Peruvian  guano  to  other  manures 
for  potatoes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  better 


than  thoroughly  rotted  manure  from  well-fed 
animals.  But  for  immediate  effect  it  is  much 
cheaper.  The  better  plan  is  to  use  both.  Ap¬ 
ply  the  manure  to  the  previous  crop,  (say  of 
corn,)  and  then  sow  300  lbs.  of  guano  broadcast 
on  the  land  after  it  is  plowed  in  the  spring  for 
potatoes,  and  harrow  it  in.  If  the  land  is  suit¬ 
able  and  the  crop  is  kept  clean,  I  should  expect 
a  large  yield.  But  if  I  had  no  manured  land  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  sow  guano  alone.  I  have 
seen  good  crops  raised  on  very  poor  land,  with 
guano  onty.  And,  in  fact,  I  have  never  known 
Peruvian  guano  to  fail  to  produce  a  good  crop 
when  properly  applied,  and  the  land  well  plow¬ 
ed  and  cultivated.  If  the  crop  is  planted  in 
hills,  the  guano  will  have  a  better  effect  if  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  hill.  But  care  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  guano  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
seed,  or  it  will  burn  it  up.  If  the  hills  are  3 
feet  apart,  1  oz.  of  guano,  or  about  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful,  will  give  300  lbs.  per  acre.  I  would  mark 
out  the  rows  both  ways  with  a  broad-toothed 
marker,  and  then  drop  a  tablespoonful  of  guano 
on  the  spot  where  the  seed  is  to  be  planted. 
Then  with  a  hoe  thoroughly  incorporate  it  with 
the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  hole  for 
the  set  two  or  three  inches  deep.  I  think  we 
are  apt  to  plant  too  shallow.  Drop  the  set  and 
cover  with  loose  earth.  In  this  way  the  guano 
will  not  hurt  the  seed,  and  will  act  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  when  sown  broadcast. 

A  young  farmer  in  Ohio  asks  my  advice  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  a  stiff  clay  farm 
that  formerly  produced  good  wheat,  but  now 
fails  to  yield  remunerative  crops.  He  says  it 
undoubtedly  needs  underdraining;  that  he  has 
cut  one  drain  through  his  garden,  and  “the 
effect  is  wonderful.”  But  he  is  considerably  in 
debt,  and  to  spend  $50  an  acre  in  draining  is  out 
of  the  question.  He  does  not  wish  to  seil  the 
farm,  and  cannot  sell  a  part,  as  there  is  much 
land  in  the  neighborhood  that  can  be  bought  for 
$10  per  acre.  The  soil,  he  says,  seems  best 
adapted  to  grass  and  clover,  and  he  has  thought 
of  going  into  the  dairy  business,  but  lacks  money 
to  buy  cows.  “  Now,”  he  writes  in  conclusion, 
“  the  problem  I  wish  you  to  solveis,  how  to  make 
the  farm  get  itself  out  of  debt,  stock  itself,  and 
pay  for  underdraining.”  Better  sell  and  buy  a 
cheaper  farm ;  or  work  for  some  other  farmer 
until  money  enough  is  saved  to  farm  properly. 
It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  obtain  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of  a  farm. 
Such  a  man  can  command  a  good  salary.  But 
if,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  owner  is  an  “  inde¬ 
pendent  American,”  who  would  rather  suffer 
the  greatest  privations  on  his  own  land  than 
work  for  others,  and  if  he  cannot  sell,  he  must 
stay  where  he  is  and  do  the  best  he  can.  Pluck 
is  to  a  certain  extent  equivalent  to  capital.  If 
good  land  in  the  neighborhood  sells  for  $10  an 
acre,  it  will  not  pay  to  spend  $50  an  acre  in 
draining.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  on  the  majority 
of  our  farms,  no  such  sum  is  required.  I  be¬ 
lieve  $20  an  acre  would  drain  my  farm  perfect¬ 
ly.  Some  fields  require  more,  some  less.  Drain 
those  fields  first  that  are  going  to  be  plowed. 
Let  the  others  lie  in  grass.  Take  pains  to  get 
off  all  the  surface  water.  Never  let  a  drop  lie 
on  the  land  a  day,  if  possible.  Much  can  be 
done  in  this  respect  with  the  plow.  The  fur¬ 
rows  should  be  opened  at  the  bottom  with  a 
spade,  and  then  a  few  minutes’  work  with  a  hoe 
will  often  let  off  more  water  in  an  hour  than  the 
sun  can  evaporate  in  a  week.  Wlies(p  sufficient 
capital  is  at  command,  it  is  undoubtedly  better 
to  underdraiu  systematically  and  thoroughly  at 
once,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  few 


drains  judiciously  laid  through  the  springy  por¬ 
tions  of  the  farm,  in  conjunction  with  surface 
drains,  will  prove  very  useful.  In  this  countiy, 
as  compared  with  England,  although  we  have  a 
greater  rain-fall,  we  have  fewer  rainy  days. 
When  it  rains  here,  it  rains.  For  several 
months  in  the  year,  too,  the  rain  is  held  as  snow, 
and  when  the  thaw  comes,  the  ground  being 
frozen,  the  water  runs  over  the  surface  to  the 
lowest  level.  I  believe  we  can  get  rid  of  more 
than  half  the  water  which  falls  on  the  land  by 
means  of  surface  drains.  The  trouble  generally 
is  that  we  do  not  provide  ditches  deep  enough 
into  which  the  surface  drains  can  be  conducted. 

Comparatively  few  people  in  the  world  do 
more  than  get  a  living.  And  it  is  asking  a  good 
deal  of  a  farm  to  “get  itself  out  of  debt,”  stock 
itself,  and  furnish  the  money  for  improvements 
that  would  double  or  treble  its  value,  and  sup¬ 
port  a  family  in  the  meantime.  It  is  true  that 
thousands  of  farmers  have  accomplished  such 
a  result  in  this  country,  and  what  has  been  done 
can  be  done,  but  it  is  usually  the  labor  of  a  life. 
To  a  mind  rightly  constituted,  the  improvement 
of  land  is  the  most  pleasurable  of  all  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  we  can  afford  to  live  economically  for 
the  time  being,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  profits. 

Mr.  Boardman,  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
wants  to  know  the  value  for  manure  of  a  ton 
of  clover  seed  straw  as  compared  with  a  ton  of 
clover  hay.  He  says  he  has  been  reading  Prof. 
Johnson’s  new  book,  “How  Crops  Grow,”  but 
cannot  find  the  information.  This  is  true,  but 
as  he  has  given  us  the  most  valuable  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language,  we  must  ex¬ 
cuse  him.  He  gives  the  composition  of  the  ash 
of  clover  seed, -but  not  the  percentage  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  We  are  pretty  sure  in  concluding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  clover  seed  is  very  similar  in  compo¬ 
sition  to  peas  and  beans.  Furthermore  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  but  little  loss  of  nitro¬ 
gen  during  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  if  a  ton  of  clover  seed  hay  yields  300 
lbs.  of  seed,  we  may  conclude  that  1,700  lbs.  of 
straw  and  300  lbs.  of  peas,  beans,  or  oil-cake, 
would  make  manure  as  valuable  as  a  ton  of 
ordinary  clover  hay.  Clover  seed,  or  peas  and 
beans,  is  worth  for  manure  about  as  much  again 
per  lb.  as  ordinary  clover  hay.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  straw  of  peas,  beans,  or  clover, 
is  worth  three  times  as  much  for  manure  as 
■wheat  straw. 

Mr.  B.  has  a  good  wheat  farm  of  120  acres, 
and  his  wheat  crop  last  year  brought  him 
$2,400;  besides  this  he  had  800  bushels  of 
potatoes  and  expects  50  bushels  of  clover  seed. 
He  does  not  raise  any  oats,  barley,  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  feeds  out  the  corn  from  10  acres  on 
his  farm.  He  has  12  acres  of  orchard,  keeps 
180  sheep,  6  head  of  cattle,  and  4  horses.  His 
practice  is  to  spread  manure  on  clover  sod  in 
winter  or  spring,  pasture  the  field  with  sheep 
until  the  1st  of  J uly,  then  plow  it  about  10 
inches  deep,  cultivate  thoroughly,  and  sow  wheat 
Sept.  1st.  As  soon  as  the  wheat  is  harvested, 
the  field  is  plowed  with  a  double  plow  a  little 
deeper  than  before.  Then  it  is  rolled  with  a  four- 
horse  iron  roller,  cultivated  thoroughly,  and 
sown  with  wheat  again,  seeding  with  clover  in 
the  spring.  That  this  plan  gives  good  wheat 
on  his  farm,  the  crop  of  last  season  abundantly 
proves.  But  I  fear  that  the  system  would  not 
keep  the  land  clean,  unless  the  first  crop  was 
hoed.  A  once-plowed  summer  fallow,  with  only 
two  months  of  cultivation,  is  not  sufficient  to 
germinate  seeds  of  weeds.  I  see  no  other  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  plan.  It  will  not  exhaust  the  soil  any 
sooner  than  raising  wheat  after  bailey  or  oats* 
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Fodder  Cutting  at  Ogden  Farm. 

One  of  the  items  of  improved  agriculture  on 
which  the  operations  of  this  establishment  were 
originally  based  was  the  cutting  of  all  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  other  fodder,  to  be  consumed  by  the 
stock ;  and  the  barn  was  purposely  so  construct¬ 
ed  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  feed  long  fod¬ 
der  to  animals.  For  some  time,  however,  it 
seemed  quite  impossible  to  secure  the  regular 
cutting  of  the  feed;  for,  even  when  a  sufficient 
force  was  furnished,  the  labor  of  turning  the 
machine  for  so  large  an  amount  of  work  was  so 
irksome  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  properly 
performed ;  and  the  question  of  mechanical 
power  became  an  important  one.  It  was  first 
contemplated  to  erect  a  large  wind-mill  on  the 
barn  for  this  purpose ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
practical  evidence  that  it  would  succeed,  the  at¬ 
tempt  has  not  thus  far  been  made.  It  was 
found,  also,  that  the  use  of  a  steam  engine  would 
possibly  vitiate  the  insurance  policy  on  the  barn 
and  live-stock ;  and  so  recourse  was  finally  had 
to  the  railway  horse-power.  A  double  power, 
used  during  the  summer  by  an  itinerant  thrash¬ 
er,  has  been  hired  for  the  winter  and  set  up  on 
the  main  floor  of  the  barn.  Its  belt  being  con¬ 
nected  with  a  Daniels’  power  liay-cutter,  it  is 
found  that  one  heavy  mule  will  drive  even  the 
double  horse-power  without  undue  exertion; 
and  the  amount  of  hay  or  cornstalks  required 
for  the  entire  foddering  of  about  30  head  of  stock 
is  cut  daily  in  30  minutes.  There  is  no  difficul¬ 
ty  whatever  in  securing  the  regular  performance 
of  the  work,  since  the  hay  requires  no  more 
handling  than  would  be  necessary  to  deliver  it 
in  front  of  the  stalls  ;  and  the  subsequent  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  chaff  with  the  facilities  provided  is 
so  easy  that  there  is  no  excuse,  and,  indeed,  no 
temptation,  for  its  neglect.  As  a  consequence, 
whatever  advantage  may  be  gained  by  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  hay, — and  so  far  as  can  now  be  esti¬ 
mated  in  this  experiment,  it  is  fully  ten  per  cent 
of  the  whole, — is  attained  without  additional 
labor  by  the  use  of  a  horse-power,  hired  for  the 
winter  for  $10,  and  the  daily  use  of  one  mule 
for  half  an  hour.  Arrangements  having  been 
perfected  for  steaming,  the  hay,  after  being  cut, 
is  all  subjected  to  this  process  before  being  fed. 


The  Distribution  of  Liquid  Manure. 


All  plant-food  enters  the  roots  of  crops  in  so¬ 
lution  in  Avater.  When  ordinary  kinds  of  ma¬ 
nure  are  applied  to  the  land  in  a  solid  form, 
considerable  time  is  usually  required  for  the  ac- 


Fig.  1. — MANURE  CART  ON  LEVEI.  GROUND. 


tion  of  the  natural  forces  of  the  earth  and  rains, 
air  and  warmth,  before  it  is  all  so  far  part  and 
parcel  of  the  soil  as  to  be  assimilable  by  the 


plant.  A  portion  is  almost  immediately  avail¬ 
able,  but  other  portions  gradually  become  so. 
The  contrary  is  true  with  liquid  manure.  When 
it  enters  the  soil,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  in  a 
state  of  immediate  availability,  and  the  rest  rap¬ 
idly  becomes  so.  When  applied  to  crops  whose 
roots  already  fill  the  soil,  as  to  grass  or  grain, 
a  portion  is  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  plants, 
while  the  rest,  being  absorbed  by  the  soil,  is  fur¬ 
nished  as  occasion  requires.  This  takes  place  on 
well-drained  soils,  most  rapidly  in  moist  seasons. 
The  application  on  such  land  is  best  made  just 
before  a  moderate  rain,  or  just  after  one,  while 
the  soil  is  still  full  of  water.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  large  quantity  of  water  causes  a 
more  general  diffusion  of  the  manure  than  would 
otherwise  occur.  The  idea  that  manure  in  the 
liquid  form  is  likely  to  be  lost  by  leaching  is 
erroneous.  Any  tolerably  good  soil  possesses 
properties  which  arrest  and  render  solid  almost 


Fig.  2.— MANURE  CART  ON  HILLSIDE. 


all  substances  in  solution,  having  a  high  manu- 
rial  value,  like  the  alkalies,  phosphates,  and  am¬ 
monia.  This  takes  place  most  rapidly  in  that 
portion  of  the  top-soil  least  exposed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  elements.  Hence  it  is,  that  rains, 
while  they  dissolve  plant-food  in  the  top  soil, 
cannot  carry  it  far  below  the  surface.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  instead  of  sinking  into  the  earth,  water 
flows  over  it,  great  damage  may  be  the  result. 

There  are  many  ways  of  distributing  liquid 
manure.  It  is  extensively  done  by  hand,  and 
this  is  the  best  way  for  manuring  cabbages, 
beans,  and  all  plants  growing  in  hills  or  distinct 
rows.  On  grass  and  grain  a  very  even  distri¬ 
bution  may  be  effected  from  a  skillfully  handled 
bucket.  A  French  or  German  farmer  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  will  fling  his  bucketful  in  fine  spray 
over  a  half  circle  of  15  feet  radius,  and  no  one 
can  tell  if  one  part  gets  more  than  another. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  and  for  common  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  a  cart  made  for  the  purpose  is 
most  satisfactoiy.  We  give  figures  like  one 
which  we  know  worked  very  well  and  which  is 
almost  identically  like  the  one  engraved,  except 
that  it  has  a  tin  distributor  instead  of  a  wooden 
one.  Tin  ones  are  light,  but  hard  to  clean,  and 
they  often  need  cleaning,  and  soon  rust  out. 

This  cart  is  a  pipe  or  hogshead  set  upon  an 
axle.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  top  as  it  lies  ;  and 
it  is  set  so  that  nearly  all  the  water  will  run  out 
of  a  hole  in  the  rear  head.  A  3-inch  hole  is 
made  at  this  point,  and  a  plug  with  a  2-inch 
bore  inserted ;  or  no  plug  need  be  used.  In 
either  case  a  canvas  or  leathern  hose  is  attached 
over  the  hole  or  to  the  plug,  and  a  valve  is  placed 
to  close  the  opening  inside  of  the  hogshead, 
which  is  shown  in  both  fig.  3  and  fig.  4.  This 
valve  is  opened  by  a  wire  passing  out  at  the  top 
where  the  driver  can  reach  it.  The  hose  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  distributor,  and  is  long  enough  to 


allow  its  swinging  from  side  to  side,  at  least  a 
foot.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  easily  made 
by  taking  a  piece  of 
pump  tube  3  inches 
square,  having  a  2- 
incli  bore,  cutting 
it  of  the  right 
length,  plugging  up 
the  ends,  and  boring 
holes  at  the  proper 
distances,  more  fre¬ 
quent  towards  the 
ends  than  in  the 
middle,  if  of  large 
size.  Holes  ’js-inch  Fig.  3.  valve  and  strainer. 
in  diameter  are  about  right.  The  distrib¬ 
utor  may  be  attached  directly  and  immovably 
to  the  cart,  or  it  may  swing  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
gravings.  When  this  plan  is  followed,  a  a|4- 
inch  bolt  should  be  used,  driven  from  the 
inside  through  a  5|6-iuch  hole.  The  distributor 
should  swing  very  loose.  It  will  then  ac¬ 
commodate  itself  to  inequalities  of  the  sur¬ 
faces,  but  more  especially  to  uniform  inclines, 
like  side-hills,  'which  it  is  desirable  to  travel 
across,  and  not  up  and  down.  Figure  1  exhibits 
the  liquid  manure  cart  upon  level  ground,  giving 
a  top-dressing  to  a  field  of  beets  or  ruta-bagas. 
A  few  plugs  might  be  inserted,  so  that  only  the 
two  jets  nearest  over  the  rows  of  roots  should 
flow.  Figure  2  represents  the  same  cart  on  a 
side-hill,  the  distributor  retaining  its  horizontal 
position,  whatever  be  the  inclination.  Figure 
4  shows  the  side  view  and  section  at  once,  the 
dotted  lines  indicating  the  internal  structure. 
There  is  a  screen  or  strainer,  to  free  the  liquid 
from  particles  of  straw,  etc.,  before  it  enters  the 
distributor,  seen  in  fig.  3.  As  a  safeguard  it  is 
also  best  to  strain  all  the  water  through  a  piece 
of  sacking  placed  in  the  opening  in  the  top  of 
the  hogshead.  Should  the  distributor  become 
clogged  or  dirty,  it  is  easily  cleaned  by  knocking 
out  the  plugs  and  swabbing  it  out,  clearing  the 


holes  at  the  same  time.  In  case  pump  tubing 
cannot  be  obtained,  substitutes  are  easily  con¬ 
structed,  as  indicated  in  figure  4,  a,  b ,  and  c. 


Great  Milkers  for  Butter  Dairies. 


It  is  fast  coming  to  be  understood  that  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  simply,  great  milkers  are 
not  always  the  best  cows.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  superior  butter-making  qualities  of  Jersey 
cattle,  the  difference  in  butter-making  capacity 
between  different  cows  of  any  breed  depends 
very  slightly  on  the  quantity  of  milk  that  they 
give  and  almost  entirely  on  its  quality.  A 
cow  giving  ten  quarts  of  milk  per  day  will  often 
make  more  butter  than  another  of  the  same 
breed  giving  sixteen  quarts ;  and  where  this 
is  the  case,  if  the  business  is  exclusively,  or 
chiefly,  the  manufacture  of  butter,  the  smaller 
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milker  is  much  the  more  profitable,  for  the 
reason,  that  the  skimmed  milk  is  usually  of 
little  value,  except  for  the  manufacture  of  pork, 
and  this  will  not  compensate  for  the  greater 
amount  of  food  that  the  larger  milker  consumes. 

For  butter  dairies,  then,  it  should  be  our  aim, 
setting  aside  all  other  considerations,  to  select 
such  animals  as  ample  experience  has  shown 
will  make  the  largest  quantity  of  butter  from  a 
given  amount  of  food.  Whether  the  food  be 
fed  to  one  animal  or  to  two  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence.  What  we  want  is  to  get  the 
most  money  as  the  result  of  its  consumption ; 
and  this  is  often  attained  by  feeding  it  to  a 
larger  number  of  smaller  milkers.  In  the  case 
of  thoroughbred  animals,  the  advantage  of  the 
larger  number  of  cows  is  still  greater,  for  the 
reason  that  they  give  us  more  valuable  calves. 

■ - - «o>- - -  - - - 

Salt  as  an  Article  of  Diet  for  Stock. 

It  would  seem  absurd  to  argue  that  salt  is 
an  essential  ingredient  in,  or  in  connection 
with,  the  feed  of  live-stock.  The  problem  is 
one  which  has  its  demonstration  daily  in  the 
fondness  of  the  animals  for  it,  in  their  rough 
coats,  and  nibbling  and  sniffing  appetites  when 
deprived  of  it,  and  in  the  sleek  condition  and 
sharp  appetites  which  soon  come  from  its  mod¬ 
erate  use.  The  deer  and  the  buffalo  are  as  fond 


of  salt  as  our  domestic  ruminants,  and  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  captivity,  it  is  as  essential  to  their 
health.  Cattle  near  the  sea-board  do  not  need 
salt,  and  though  they  like  it,  the  use  of  it  is  often 
given  up,  because  its  benefits  are  not  apparent, 
and  the  very  knowledge  of  its  utility  may  be 
lost  in  a  few  generations. 

“  How  quickly  your  butter  comes !”  said  an 
acquaintance  who  had  stepped  in  to  have  a 
morning  chat  with  the  good  wife  of  a  farmer 
living  near  one  of  our  seaside  watering-places. 
“You  must  salt  your  cows  well.” — “Oh,  no! 
we  never  salt  them  ;  do  you  salt  your  cows  ?” 
— “  Certainly,  every  week.” — “How  do  you  do 
it?”  rub  it  into  their  backs  ?”  was  the  innocent, 
and,  from  her  standpoint,  natural  rejoinder. 

When  cattle  and  sheep  are  salted  once  a  week 
and  flat  rocks  with  basins  in  them  are  not  abund¬ 
ant,  the  next  best  things  are  little  oak  “  dug- 
outs,”  like  the  one  shown  in  fig.  2,  three  feet 
{  long,  ten  inches  wide,  four  high,  and  about  two 
deep.  They  will  last  out  in  the  weather  a  long 
time  if  they  are  only  housed  in  the  winter,  or 
turned  bottom  upwards  on  a  rock.  We  give  also 
a  sketch  of  a  salt-trough  (fig.  1)  for  the  constant 
supply  of  dry  salt.  A  swinging  roof  hung  in  a 
frame,  which  supports  the  trough  a  little  above 
the  ground,  protects  the  salt  from  the  weather, 
and  animals  will  quickly  learn  to  push  the 
roof  to  one  side  and  get  at  the  salt,  and 


when  they  leave,  the  roof  swings  back  again. 


Rock-salt  in  lumps  of  several  pounds’  weight 
is  the  best  article  for  placing  in  troughs  or 
mangers.  This  costs  a  good  deal  more  than  the 


Fig.  2. — “dug-out”  fob  salt. 


salt  from  the  same  mines,  dissolved,  evaporated, 
purified,  and  furnished  in  sacks,  as  “Ashton’s 
Factory-filled,”  simply  because  there  is  not  de¬ 
mand  enough  for  it  to  make  it  an  article  of  ex¬ 
tensive  commerce.  It  is  so  hard  that  animals 
cannot  gnaw  it  easily,  and  in  simply  licking  it 
they  do  not  get  too  much,  but  quite  enough. 


Cheap  Shelter  for  Cattle. 


A  common  excuse  for  the  barbarous  practice 
of  wintering  cattle  at  the  stack-yard  is  the  want 
of  capital  to  build  a  good  barn.  For  the  pros¬ 
perous  farmer  a  convenient  barn,  as  near  the 
center  of  his  premises  as  possible,  is  doubtless 
the  most  economical  arrange 
ment.  Rut  almost  every  farm 
furnishes  the  material  for 
“hovels,”  wdtli  very  little  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money,  and  a  tem¬ 
porary  hovel  may  be  made 
quite  as  comfortable  as  a  barn. 
Our  Irish  fellow-citizens  have 
a  genius  for  this  kind  of  struc¬ 
ture,  and  one  often  sees  by  their 
rude  houses,  shelters  for  the 
poor  man’s  cow,  that  are  mod¬ 
els  of  comfort,  if  not  of  beauty. 
He  has  but  one  to  provide  for, 
and  its  walls  and  roof  are 
thrown  up  in  a  day ;  but  if  it 
pays  the  poor  man  to  provide 
shelter  for  his  cow,  it  certainly 
will  pay  the  large  farmer  to  shelter  his  herd. 
Select  dry  ground  for  your  hovel,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  or  the  south 
side  of  a  grove.  Plant  a  row  of  posts  ten  or 
twelve  feet  apart,  and  eight  feet  high,  for  the 
rear  of  the  hovel,  and  a  second  row,  twelve 
feet  high,  about  twelve  feet 
in  front.  These  rows  of 
posts  should  be  extended  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of 
cattle  to  be  accommodated, 
allowing  three  feet  for  the 
smaller  animals,  and  four  for 
the  larger.  Boards  or  slabs 
may  be  used  for  the  siding 
and  for  the  roof,  if  these 
are  available.  Doors  should 
open  to  the  south,  at  con¬ 
venient  distances.  A  long 
feeding  rack  is  constructed 
at  the  back  side  of  the  hovel, 
and  the  cattle  are  tied  up, 
fed,  and  attended  as  if  in  a 
barn.  The  stacks  of  fod¬ 
der  are  made  immediately  around  the  hovel, 
with  reference  to  convenience  in  feeding.  This 
is  not  so  easy  as  to  feed  from  the  barn  floor,  but 
it  involves  very  little  more  labor  than  foddering 
from  the  stack-yard,  where  the  hay  has  not  only 
to  be  thrown  over  the  fence,  but  scattered 


widely,  to  give  every  animal  a  fair  chance.  Not 
'  nearly  as  much  hay  would  be  wasted  by  tram¬ 
pling,  and  about  as  much  would  be  saved  by 
shelter  as  in  the  best  constructed  barn.  If  lum¬ 
ber  is  scarce,  the  siding  and  roof  may  be  made 
of  straw,  bog  hay,  sedges,  sea-weed,  or  even  of 
the  hay  that  is  to  serve  for  fodder.  Thatch,  well 
put  on,  will  last  nearly  as  long  as  shingles. 
Siding  of  straw,  a  foot  thick,  packed  between 
poles,  will  last  several  years  with  slight  repairs. 
But  the  stacks  of  hay  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
form  the  most  of  the  siding,  and  if  the  hay  knife 
be  used,  the  part  next  to  the  hovel  may  be  left 
to  the  last,  and  be  fed  out  in  spring,  after  the 
extreme  cold  has  passed.  This  style  of  hovel  is 
much  used  upon  the  prairies,  and  in  the  new 
settlements,  where  timber  is  scarce,  by  the  more 
careful  farmers.  It  might  often  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  by  all  farmers  in  the  North,  who  have 
not  sufficient  barn  room  for  their  cattle.  It  i3 
as  valuable  for  manure  making  as  for  shelter. 
If  the  floor  of  the  hovel  be  covered  a  foot  or 
more  thick  with  muck,  peat,  or  surface  soil,  well 
dried,  it  will  absorb  all  the  valuable  parts  of  the 
urine,  leaving  only  the  water  to  leach  away  into 
the  earth.  The  whole  floor  may  be  treated  as 
in  box  stalls,  adding  loam  and  straw,  as  they  are 
needed  to  keep  the  cattle  clean  and  comforta¬ 
ble.  All  the  manure  of  the  cattle  would  be 
saved  in  this  way,  and  it  would  add  greatly  to 
the  riches  of  the  farm.  One  great  advantage  of 
these  cheap  shelters  would  be  a  great  saving  in 
the  carting  of  manures.  If  the  hovel  were  lo¬ 
cated  as  it  should  be,  upon  the  field  to  be  broken 
up  for  corn,  the  manure  would  be  already  upon 
the  ground  for  spring  use.  The  only  labor 
would  be  to  compost  the  manure,  and  spread  it, 
for  plowing  in.  This  would  give  relief  to  thw. 
teams  at  a  time  when  all  their  strength  is 
wanted  for  the  pressing  labors  of  seed-time, 
and  by  adopting  this  plan  the  remote  fiekR 
of  the  farm  might  b«  kept  in  good  heart. 
- -•-> - —  - - - 

A  Farmer’s  Skiff. 


Many  whose  farms  border  on  a  stream  or 
lake  find  it  very  convenient  to  have  a  boat  of 
some  kind.  A  correspondent  in  West  Virginia 
sends  us  drawings  and  a  description  of  a  boat 
that  can  be  made  at  a  small  cost.  He  states 
that  he  has  had  one  in  use  for  two  years,  and 
finds  it  very  serviceable.  It  will  carry  six 
persons,  and  a  large  man  can  stand  on  one 
side  of  it  without  dipping  water.  He  says: 


Fig.  1. — SKIFF  AS  COMPLETED. 

“  For  sides,  take  two  1-inch  planks,  16  inches 
wide,  and  14  feet  long;  for  ends, 2-inch  plank, 
the  same  width.  Cut  the  stern-piece  30  inches 
long  at  bottom,  and  40  at  top;  cut  the  bow- 
piece  12  inches  long  at  bottom,  and  20  inches  at 
top ;  then  cut  a  center-piece  12  inches  wide,  40 


Fig.  1. — SALT-TROUGH  WITH  ROOF. 
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inches  long  at  bottom,  and  50  inches  long  at 
top;  put  these  pieces  in  position,  and  securely 
nail  the  sides  to  them ;  this  can  be  readily  done 
by  boring  holes  very  near  the  ends  of  the  side 
planks,  bringing  them  into  place  by  means  of  a 
rope,  twisted  by  a  short  lever.  After  the  sides 


Fig.  3. — STERN  PIECE.  Fig.  3. — BOW. 

are  thus  secured,  true  up  the  bottom  edges,  and 
plank  crossicise  with  4-incli  plank,  |  of  an  inch 
apart;  caulk  these  seams  with  oakum  or  cot¬ 
ton,  and  tar  the  w hole  bottom,  and  two  or  three 
inches  up  the  sides.  A  keel  1,  3  or  3  inches 
deep  can  then  be 
nailed  on, depending 
on  the  shallowness 
of  the  water  where 
the  boat  is  to  be 
Fig.  3. -middle  piece.  ugfed.  For seats,  nail 

a  plank  across  each  end,  and  one  for  the  rower, 
over  the  middle-piece;  two  row-locks,  about 
six  inches  above  the  sides  of  the  boat,  complete 
the  job.  These  can  be  made  of  plank,  set  up 
on  end,  and  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  boat. 
A  common  carpenter  can  make  such  a  boat  in 
about  two  days;  and  if  planed  and 
painted,  it  looks  well.  The  ends  ought 
to  incline  outwards  about  three  inches 
M  to  the  foot.  I  have  boated  as  much  ice 
!!  at  one  time  in  such  a  boat  as  four 
l  horses  could  haul  in  a  wagon  ;  yet  it  is 
Fig.  5.  so  light,  that  a  little  girl  rowed  it  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  against  a  slight  current  with¬ 
out  fatigue.  Fig.  1,  on  the  preceding  page, 
shows  the  skiff  completed ;  fig.  3  is  a  diagram 
of  the  stern  piece;  fig.  3,  the  bow  piece;  fig. 
4,  the  middle  piece,  and  fig.  5,  the  row-lock. 
- -  - - — ««  •— — . .  - — - 

Ogden  Farm.— Past,  Present,  and  Future. 


Near  Newport,  R.  I.,  there  is  a  farm  of  sixty 
acres  which  promises  to  be  of  some  consequence 
to  the  agriculture  of  America.  Its  improve¬ 
ment  is  the  joint  operation  of  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Tyler, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
of  Newport.  The  farm  in  question  has  not 
been  undertaken  for  any  fancy  purpose.  A  de¬ 
sire  to  show  what  can  be  done  and  an  attempt 
to  teach  others  how  to  farm  formed  no  part  of 
llie  motive  for  the  enterprise,  which  was,  on  the 
contrary,  founded  on  the  very  sensible  basis  of 
a  desire  to  make  money  by  farming.  The  soil 
is  a  friable  loam  from  five  to  ten  inches  deep, 
lying  upon  a  very  compact,  bluish  subsoil,  such 
as  is  usually  considered  impervious  to  water. 

The  land  lies  over  the  crown  of  a  gently  slop¬ 
ing  bill.  The  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  points,  distant  from  each 
other  rather  more  than  half,  a  mile,  is  about 
fifty  feet.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  nearly  flat, 
and  all  of  the  water  that  fell  upon  it,  unable  to 
descend  through  the  hard  pan  for  want  of  an 
outlet  beneath,  has  always  traveled  by  slow  and 
easy  stages,  from  one  particle  of  the  soil  to 
another,  down  the  slope  of  the  land,  save  as 
evaporated  from  the  surface,  preventing  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  fertile  condition,  despite  repeated 
coaxings  with  manure,  and  good  cultivation. 
During  its  previous  history,  the  farm  lias  been 
repeatedly  sold  at  low  prices,  and  rented  at  low 
rates;  its  owners  and  tenants  having  usually 
retired  lame  fronv  its  possession,  it  had  earned 
the  name  of  “  Poverty  Farm.”  When  it  came 
into  the  present  possession  it  speraed  to  many 


Rhode  Island  farmers  to  be  but  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  poor-house  or  the  mad-house,  and 
the  well-worn  compliment  concerning  fools  and 
their  money  lias  not  yet  gone  out  of  use  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  purchase  was  made  a  little 
more  than  a  jrear  ago.  Since  that  time  every 
acre  of  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  drained  in 
the  best  manner  with  tiles  placed  four  feet  deep 
in  parallel  lines  40  feet  apart.  Much  of  the 
land  has  been  subsoiled  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  broken  up.  The  interior  fences  have  been,  or 
are  being  entirely  removed,  the  whole  farm  be¬ 
ing  thrown  into  a  single  field,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  about  four  acres  enclosing  the  buildings 
and  yards.  A  three-story  barn,  40  feet  by  100 
feet,  has  been  built,  and  a  stock  of  over  twenty 
bead  of  pure  Jersey  Cattle  lias  been  purchased, 
or  bred  on  the  place.  This  barn  is  designed 
to  be  a  model  of  simplicity  and  convenience. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  in  the  history  of  the 
improvement  to  do  much  more  than  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  but  the  effect  of  the  drainage  has 
been  so  marked  that  it  will  already  bear  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
drains  of  about  twenty  acres  discharge  through 
a  four-inch  outlet.  We  visited  the  farm  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving,  and  found  teams  plowing 
what  had  been  the  wettest  land  of  the  whole 
farm — land  which, without  draining,  surely  could 
not  have  been  plowed  before  June  next;  and 
the  record  of  the  flow  at  the  outlet  showed  how 
prompt  the  action  of  the  drains  had  been.  On 
Wednesday,  the  outlet  had  been  flowing  about 
half  an  inch  deep  ;  on  Thursday,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  it  commenced  to  rain  at  noon,  and  stormed 
furiously  until  about  nightfall,  at  -which  time  the 
4-incli  pipe  was  running  entirely  full.  The  next 
day  when  we  saw  it,  and  when  the  land  was  in 
good  condition  for  plowing,  the  flow  of  the  out¬ 
let  had  receded  to  a  depth  of  less  than  one  inch, 
showing  a  much  more  rapid  descent  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  through  a  compact  subsoil  than  was  looked 
for,  so  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  draining. 

The  fact  that  Ogden  Farm  is  not  intended  to 
be  in  any  sense  a  “model”  farm  makes  it  all  the 
more  valuable  as  a  model.  When  a  rich  man, with 
“agricultural  tastes,”  moves  into  the  country, 
builds  a  $35,000  barn,  a  $1,000  poultry-house, 
and  stone  Avails  at  $10  a  rod,  and  thinks  that  he 
is  advancing  the  cause  of  scientific  agriculture, 
we  are  disposed  to  sympathize  very  heartily 
with  those  who  think  that  he  is  doing  it  a  real 
injury.  His  investments  will  never  bring  a  re¬ 
spectable  return,  and  lie  does  not  care  that  they 
should,  and  his  example  must  often  have  the 
effect  of  deterring  men  of  smaller  means  from 
undertaking  real  improvements. 

The  farm  in  question,  on  the  other  haad,  has 
had  hardly  a  dollar  expended  upon  it  for  the 
purpose  of  show  or  ornament.  The  Avhole  in¬ 
vestment  is  purely  a  business  one,  with  capi¬ 
tal  sufficient  to  insure  its  success,  if  its  plans 
have  been  judiciously  laid  out.  We  shall 
watch  its  course  with  interest,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of 
its  successes  and  failures  as  they  occur. 


Steaming  Food  for  Horses. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  North  Evans,  New  York,  who, 
in  an  article  furnished  for  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  stated  very 
clearly  the  general  arguments  in  favor  of  steam¬ 
ing  food  for  farm  stock,  and  the  results  of  his 
own  experience  therein,  mentions,  incidentally, 
the  fact  that  the  steaming  of  hay  is  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive  of  heaves,  and  a  sure  euro  of  coughs 
and  colds,  instancing  tire  case  of  an  animal  of 


His  own,  Avliich  came  in  from  pasture  with  a  se¬ 
vere  cough,  and  Avas  entirely  cured  Avithin  tivo 
Aveeks  by  an  exclusive  steamed  diet.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  in  accordance  Avitli  the  idea,  that  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  throat  by  dusty  hay  is  a  fertile 
source  of  heaves  and  coughs,  and  it  suggests  an 
important  argument  in  favor  of  steaming. 

On  general  principles,  it  being  admitted  that 
steaming  food  for  neat  cattle  produces  the  most 
economical  results,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
steaming  of  horse  food  will  he  even  more  bene¬ 
ficial;  for  the  reason  that  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  horse  are  much  less  elaborate  than  those 
of  the  ox,  and  that  in  all  cases  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  food  passes  the  boAvels  in  an 
undigested  condition.  Therefore,  whatever  may 
tend,  as  unquestionably  steaming  does,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  digestibility  of  food,  must  have  the 
effect  of  economising,  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
that  which  is  given  to  our  horses ;  and  the 
application  of  steaming  in  the  feeding  of  all  of 
the  animals  on  our  farms  would  considerably 
lessen  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  process, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  animals  fed. 

- - - - - - 

The  Management  of  Colts. 


Probably  American  farmers  are  as  successful 
as  any  other  farmers  in  the  raising  of  young 
horses; — that  is  to  say,  considering  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  sires  and  dams,  they  bring  about  as 
good  final  results  as  attend  horse  breeding  in 
any  other  country  where  breeding  is  only  inci¬ 
dental  to  farm  work.  But  there  is  one  item  of 
management  which  is  either  disregarded  or  im¬ 
perfectly  understood,  and  that  is,  the  early 
education  of  the  colt.  Mr.  Rarey  has  done  much 
to  upset  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  breaking 
horses,  and  has  shown  that,  by  judicious  bend¬ 
ing,  the  necessity  for  breaking  may  he  entirely 
obviated  ;  hut  even  Mr.  Rarey’s  system  confined 
itself  chiefly  to  horses  which  had  arrived  at  an 
age  when  their  services  could  he  made  immedi¬ 
ately  useful.  The  reason  Avliy  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  any  strenuous  system  of  training  in 
bringing  colts  to  their  first  work  is,  that  they 
have  to  be  taught  to  do  that  for  which  their 
previous  life  has  in  no  manner  prepared  their 
minds.  The  first  three  or  four  years  of  a  colt’s 
life  are  passed  at  pasture,  or  in  the  stable,  and 
the  most  that  he  learns  is,  to  obey  the  restraints 
of  the  halter,  and  occasionally,  though,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  too  seldom,  to  allow  himself  to  he 
cleaned.  When  the  day  of  his  usefulness  ar¬ 
rives,  he  is  to  he  taug-lit  his  trade  in  a  feiv  days 
or  a  few  weeks;  and  the  bit,  the  bridle,  the 
girth,  the  saddle,  the  hard-pressing  collar, — all 
perfectly  new  revelations  to  him,— are  to  he 
crammed  down  his  young  throat  in  the  most 
remorseless  manner,  and  he  is  a  fortunate  colt 
if  the  cramming  he  done  with  a  gentle  hand. 
Too  often  his  simple  wonder  excites  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  temper,  and  a  contest  ensues,  from  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  lie  never  recovers.  If  every  colt 
could  he  treated  as  are,  for  example,  those  of 
Mr.  Charles  Sharpless,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  re¬ 
sult  upon  the  average  temper  of  our  harness  and 
saddle  horses Avould  he  remarkable,  and  at  least 
one-half  of  the  dangers  of  horsemanship  Avould 
be  obviated.  It  is  Mr.  Sharpless’  universal 
custom,  Avhile  the  colt  is  still  running  with  its 
dam,  even  at  the  age  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  to  follow  the  handling  and  caressing  tq 
which  it  has  been  accustomed  almost  from  the 
hour  of  its  birth,  by  a  gradual  harnessing  anc| 
playing  Avitk  straps,  and  generally 'on  the  third 
or  fourth  day  of  trial,  by  hitching  to  a  pair  off 
light  wheels,  with  >vhich  the  ftttle  shaver  fol- 
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lows  its  dam  about  the  field.  The  colt  learns 
these  things  at  this  early  day  as  easily  as  it 
would  learn  anything  else,  and  the  lesson  is 
never  forgotten ;  so  that  when  the  time  for 
actual  harnessing  comes,  it  creates  no  surprise, 
makes  no  trouble,  and  gives  rise  to  no  contests. 


Improvements  in  Braining  Tiles. 

BY  COL.  GEORGE  -53.  "WARING,  JRS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  my  article  on 
“Tile  Draining,”  published  in  the  Agricultural 


Figs.  1  and  2.— tile  and  collar. 


Annual  for  1867,  and  in  my  “  Draining  for 
Profit  and  Draining  for  Health,”  published  by 
3rour  house,  I  have  very  strenuously  insisted  up¬ 
on  the  necessity  for  using  silt  basins  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  uuderd rains,  I  have  thought  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  state  explicitly  the  reasons  which  have 
led  me  in  my  own  practice,  and  in  advice  to 
others,  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  their  use. 
They  were  at  best  a  rather  imperfect  aud  quite 

Fig.  3. — TILE  AS  LAID. 

expensive  means  for  preventing  the  obstruction 
of  drains  by  accumulations  of  silt;  but,  with 
the  draining  materials  procurable  at  the  time 
when  the  book  and  article  above  alluded  to 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

the  last  year  I  have  used  largely  the  tiles  manu¬ 
factured  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Boynton  &  Co.,  of 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  which  are  made  with  cer¬ 
tain  modifications  and  improvements  that  very 
greatly  lessen  the  necessity  for  silt  basins.  In¬ 
deed,  in  draining  my  own  farm  of  GO  acres,  I 
have  not  made  a  single 
one  of  these.  The  tiles 
referred  to  are  made  from 
the  tenacious  clay  of  the 
Amboy  region,  which  is  so  much  richer  in 
quality  and  so  much  more  uniform  than  the 
brick  clay  ordinarily  employed  for  the  purpose, 
that  it  is  found  easy  to 
make  even  the  smallest 
tiles  two  feet  long, 
which,  of  itself,  is  a  great 
advantage,  inasmuch  as 
it  reduces  by  one-half 
the  number  of  joints, 
Fig.  7.  which  must  always  form 

a  greater  or  less  obstacle  to  the  smooth  flow  of 
water,  while  there  are  still  openings  enough  re¬ 
maining  for  the  complete  admission  of  soil  wa¬ 
ter.  Only  round  tiles  aft  made  at  this  establish¬ 


Fig.  8.— CONNECTION  OF  LATERAL  WITH  MAIN. 


ment,  the  smaller  ones  being  provided  witli 
well-fitting  collars  for  connecting  their  cpcls, 


The  tile  and  collar  respectively  are  shown  in 
figs.  1  and  2.  The  continuous  line  is  laid  as 
shown  in  fig.  3.  The  curved  tiles,  such  as 
those  shown  in  figs.  4  and  5,  bent  to  various 
degrees,  in  order  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
different  circumstances,  I  have  found  of  great 
assistance,  especially  in  abruptly  changing  the 
direction  of  main  drains.  Figure  6  represents 
an  enlarging  tile,  by  which,  in  increasing  the 
size  of  a  drain,  as  from  two  to  three  inches,  the 
abrupt  rough  edge,  formed  by  inserting  the 
smaller  tile  into  the  larger  one,  may  he  avoided. 
This  gradual  enlargement  will  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  the  checking  of  the  flow  that  is  unavoid¬ 
able  in  all  cases  where  a  confined  stream  breaks 
abruptly  into  a  larger  conduit.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  improvement  that  Boynton  has  made, 
and  the  one  which  does  more  than  any  other  to 
obviate  the  need  for  silt  basins,  is  the  junction 
piece,  shown  in  fig. 
7,  which  is  used  for 
connecting  lateral 
drains  with  mains, 
Fig-  9.  or  one  main  with 

another.  These  junction  pieces  are  made 
complete,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  for  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  of  mains  and  laterals;  and,  by  their 
use,  the  water  from  the  lateral  is  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  main  at  an  angle  of  45®.  As  it  enters 
near  the  bottom  of  the  main  it  materially  ac¬ 
celerates  the  flow  in  the  latter  by  its  force  of 
entry,  while,  with  the  best  joint  that  it  was  for¬ 
merly  possible  for  us  to  make  by  the  aid  of  the 
tile  pick,  there  was  an  interruption  of  the  flow 
and  frequently  a  tendencjr  to  deposit  silt  at  the 
junctions.  By  the  use  of  these  junction  pieces, 
the  points  of  intersection  are  made  the  safest  of 
the  whole  drain,  instead  of  being,  as  they  were 
under  the  old  system,  the  most  insecure.  The 
manner  in  which  the  collared  small  lateral  is 
connected  witli  the  lower  part  of  the  larger  tile 
of  the  main  drain  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  When  the 


lateral  approaches  the  main  at  a  right  angle,  or 
at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  the  curved  tile  shown  in 
fig.  5  should  be  used,  in  order  that  the  flow  may 
strike  in  the  direction  of  the  oblique  junction. 

Messrs.  Boynton  &  Co.  have  also  made  an 
earthen-ware  grating  for  covering  outlets,  wliich 
is  very  much  cheaper  than  the  wire  grating  rec¬ 
ommended  in  my  book;  and,  as  the  last  pipe  of 
the  drain  is  glazed  or  vitrified  ware,  the  outer 
end  may  project  a  little  beyond  the  mason  work 
without  fear  that  it  will  he  injured  by  frost.  This 
grated  outlet  is  shown  in  fig.  9.  The  grating  is 
movable,  and  can  be  easih'  detached  for  cleaning 
when  necessaiy.  The  appearance  of  an  outlet, 
so  arranged  in  connection  with  masonry,  is 
shown  in  fig.  10,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  plan  more  simple  or  more  effective. 

- - «*-« - -OS*™— - - 

Sowing  Clover  Seed. — Test  the  seed,  un¬ 
less  it  is  known  to  be  good.  To  do  this,  take  a 
saucer  half  full  of  sand,  pat  it  level,  sprinkle  on 
a  known  number  of  seeds,  lay  a  piece  of  mus¬ 
lin  over  them,  and  put  a  light  layer  of  sand 
upon  it ;  keep  all  moist,  and  after  a  few  flap, 
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sec  how  many  seeds  germinate.  Before  sowing 
clover,  practice  taking  a  pinch  for  a  cast  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  doing  it  many 
times,  until  the  same  quantity  is  taken. each 
time.  The  chief  advantage  of  sowing  upon  a 
light  fall  of  snow  is,  that  the  evenness  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  casts  may  be  seen.  To  sow  well 
requires  practice.  The  field  should  be  paced, 
the  amount  of  seed  estimated,  then  measured 
out,  and  divided,  for  a  beginner,  into  as  many 
equal  parcels  as  he  will  need  to  test  the  accura¬ 
cy  of  his  sowing.  It  is  best  for  a  very  raw  hand 
to  sow  half  the  entire  lot  of  seed,  making  it 
cover  the  whole  field,  and  then,  going  at  right 
angles,  to  sow  the  other  half.  A  good  way  is, 
to  wait  until  the  seed  starts  and  shows  spots 
which  have  too  little  and  then  scatter  on  some 
additional  seed,  so  as  to  remedy  the  defect. 


The  Award  of  Prizes  at  Pairs. 


Some  very  absurd  awards,  recently  made  in 
the  name  of  one  of  the  prominent  poultry  so¬ 
cieties  of  the  country,  have  caused  the  general 
subject  of  awards  at  fairs  to  be  discussed  by 
persons  especially  interested  in  agricultural  and 
kindred  societies.  Two  questions  will  at  once 
set  in  a  clear  light  the  delicacy  of  this  subject, 
viz :  1st.  What  shall  the  officers  of  a  society 
do  when  their  judges  make  and  ask  them  to 
promulgate  unjust  and  absurd  awards?  2d. 
What  kind  of  judges  and  judgments  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  the  judges  know  that  their  reports 
of  awards  are  subject  to  be  overruled  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  society  ?  Men 
who  are  placed  upon  committees  of  award 
ought  to  know  more  than  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  society  about  their  own  special¬ 
ties,  and  if  any  society  could  secure  the  services 
of  such  men,  we  are  sure,  that  while  they  would 
not  submit  to  have  their  awards  revised  by  any- 
bodjr,  they  would  he  happy  to  conform  to  the 
most  stringent  rules  for  the  guidance  of  commit¬ 
tees,  which  might  be  laid  down  by  the  society. 
Judges  who  would  tamely  submit  to  a  revision 
of  their  work  arc  just  the  men  not  wanted  as 
judges.  True,  an  ignoramus  might  he  just  as 
sensitive  in  regard  to  his  judgment  as  a  wise 
man;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  most  important  that 
all  judges  should  feel  that  their  decisions,  if 
made  within  the  just  rules  of  the  society,  are  ir¬ 
revocable.  Without  th is,  there  can  be  no  gen¬ 
erally  good  decisions  secured.  The  question 
then  arises — What  rules  ought  the  society  to  lay 
down,  and  how  instruct  its  judges?  It  is  al¬ 
most  universal,  that  certain  rules  upon  points  of 
honor  are  considered  established  by  usage  ;  for 
instance,  no  man  should  pass  judgment  upon 
his  own  articles,  or  upon  those  in  which  he 
may  be  considered  to  have  a  personal  interest, 
as  upon  those  of  a  son  or  other  friend.  Neither 
may  a  person  accept  a  position  where  Ids  bias 
in  favor  of  some  unimportant  peculiarity  will 
interfere  with  his  fair  judgment.  The  society 
should,  however,  cause  to  be  printed  and  placed 
in  the  hand  of  committees  of  judges,  a  set  of 
rules,  somewhat  like  the  following: 

Awards  will  be  made  impartially,  having 
reference  solely  to  the  excellence  of  the  articles 
under  consideration,  and  entirely  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  number  of  prizes  the  exhibitor  may 
take,  or  to  any  remuneration  of  deserving  ex¬ 
hibitors,  even  though  every  prize  he  taken  by 
one  person. — Any  attempt  of  an  exhibitor  to 
deceive,  in  regard  to  anything,  and  especially 
in  reference  to  ownership,  breeding,  age,  or 
characteristics  of  any  of  his  live-stock,  shall 
disqualify  botl;  tlio  exhibitor  aud  all  fits  stock, 
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GOING  TO  M 

— No  awards  may  be  made  to  unworthy  arti¬ 
cles.  When  there  is  no  competition,  an  article 
unworthy  of  the  first  prize  in  such  a  case  is  also 
unworthy  of  the  second  or  third,  for  the  socie¬ 
ty  commits  itself  for  the  excellence  of  any¬ 
thing  to  which  a  prize  is  awarded.  —  In 
judging  of  live-stock  of  all  kinds,  awards 
must  be  made  in  accordance  with  recognized 
standards  of  excellence,  and  scales  of  points; 
and  in  cases  of  doubt,  the  judges  must  consult 
the  counselling  committee  through  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  superintendent  of  the  department. 

Decisions  and  awards  made  in  accordance 
with  these  rules  are  final.  No  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  judges  will  be  entertained,  except 
on  the  plea  that  the  rules  are  departed  from, 
and  such  appeals  will  be  heard  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  society  at  any  time  before  or 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  awards.  Every 
society  should  furnish  for  the  information  of 
judges,  full  scales  of  points,  descriptions  of 
breeds,  and  specifications  of  disqualifying  and  un¬ 
desirable  characteristics.  It  should,  moreover, 
provide  convenient  scales  for  weighing  poultry, 
and,  if  possible,  books  containing  engravings  of 
famous  prize  birds,  and  information  of  value  to 
judges,  in  enabling  them  to  ‘'post  up”  qpon 
pointf;  Which  few  men  Retain  in  their  memories. 


Going  to  Market. 


The  author  of  Walks  and  Talks  mentioned 
last  month  the  waste  of  time  in  going  to  town 
with  a  poor  team.  When  we  have  been  in 
Southern  cities,  the  slow  and  cumbrous  way  of 
getting  to  market  has  struck  us  as  a  great  waste 
of  time  and  power.  In  those  cities  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  have  regular  market  days,  usually  two  in 
each  week.  Early  in  the  afternoon  preceding 
market  day,  the  country  wagons  begin  to  ar¬ 
rive,  and  take  places  along  the  streets.  The 
vehicles  are  usually  large,  heavy,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  contents,  and  are  covered 
with  a  canvas  top,  stretched  over  bows.  The 
wagons  are  backed  up  to  the  side  walk,  and  the 
horses  or  mules  unhitched,  tied  to  the  sides  of 
the  wagon,  and  fed  with  provender  which  has 
been  brought  along.  The  wagon  itself  serves 
as  a  hotel  for  the  driver  and  those  who  may  ac¬ 
company  him.  By  nightfall,  the  streets  present 
a  grotesque  and  lively  appearance  to  a  stranger, 
with  the  many  odd-looking  wagons,  and  numer¬ 
ous  animals  bivouacked  in  two  long  rows.  Our 
artist  gives  a  picturesque  view  of  one  of  these 
heavy  wagons  on  its  way  to  market ;  the  driver 
is  apparently  belated.  The  market  wagon  in 
use  around  New  York  is  a  comparatively  Jight 


affair,  upon  springs,  and  without  a  top.  The' 
“  truck”  is  packed  in,  and  covered  with  a  large 
canvas,  which  is  drawn  closely  over  the  load. 
In  New  York,  the  raiser  rarely  retails  his  pro¬ 
duce;  it  is  taken  off  his  hands  at  once  by  the 
grocers,  and  retailers,  and  the  streets  are  cleared 
of  wagons  by  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  • 

Old  Currant  Bushes  are  among  the  most 
unpromising  things  with  which  one  has  to  deal; 
their  tangled  and  misshapen  stalks  present  a 
puzzle  to  the  novice.  Whatever  is  done  shouM 
be  undertaken  during  the  first  mild  spell,  as  the 
currant  pushes  very  earty.  The  bush  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  numerous  shoots  starting  from  below 
ground,  or  near  the  surface;  cut  out  all  but 
four  or  six  of  these,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant,  leaving  only  the  most  healthy  looking; 
ones,  and  taking  care  to  have  these  as  equally 
distant  as  possible.  The  fruit  is  borne  on -wood!, 
two  or  more  years  old.  One-year-old  wood  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  different  color  and  small  buds. 
Cut  out  all  wreak  shoots  of  this  kind,  and  short¬ 
en  the  stronger  ones  twodhirds  or  one-half. 
Manure  around  the  busl'esi  and  when  dry 
weather  approaches,  mulch.  Make  the  old 
buslies  do  their  best,  arid  start  a  new  plantation 
wh\ch  will  come  into  bearing  in  two  years, 
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In  the  Flower  Garden. 


What  should  we  put  in  the  flower  garden  ? 
It  is  quite  time  this  was  settled,  as  these  March 
winds  are  drying  up  the  ground,  and  the  days 
when  we  can  work  will  soon  be  here.  Annuals, 


Fig.  1. — BLEEDING  HEART. 


bedding  plants,  and  perennials,  all  have  their 
uses,  and  we  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who 
decry  either.  Among  annuals  are  some  plants 
that  we  cannot  well  do  without,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  bedding  plants — by  which  we  mean 
those  soft-wooded  green-liouse  plants  that  are 
used  for  one  season  only — but  of  both  of  these 
we  will  speak  another  time ;  at  present,  we  wish 
t©  say  a  word  about  our  favorites,  the  perenni¬ 
als.  These  are  plants  which  die  down  every 
year,  while  the  faithful  old  root  lives,  and  when 
the  sun  calls  warmly  enough,  sends  up  its 
shoots  to  gladden  us.  With  our  liking  for 
plains  of  all  kinds,  we  must  own  to  a  partiality 
for  these ;  when  frost  comes,  or  before,  they  go 
to  Iheir  winter’s  rest,  and  all  through  the  winter 
we  enjoy  thinking  of  them  as  they  lie  under 
their  covering  of  snow,  and  xve  long  for  the  day 
when  we  shall  welcome  their  return.  At  last, 
a  tender  shoot  breaks  the  ground,  and  looks 
about  to  see  if  it  is  safe  to  venture  out ;  if  all  is 
right,  the  rest  of  the  shoots  soon  follow.  How 
vigorously  they  push,  nourished  as  they  are  by 
the  bountiful  mother  root !  and  how  soon  they 
develop  into  things  of  beauty !  We  wish  people 
would  take  more  to  these  perennial  plants, 
which,  once  obtained,  remain  as  a  part  of  the 
place,  the  only  trouble  they  give  being  that  of 


Fig.  2.— NOBLE  FUMITORY. 


reducing  their  size.  Once  in  three  or  four  years 
the  roots  get  too  large  to  do  well,  and  they  need 
to  be  taken  u  divided,  and  reset.  At  present, 
we  give  an  account  of  a  few  that  are  our  espe¬ 
cial  favorites ;  the  list  might  be  extended  indefi¬ 


nitely,  but  these  are  all  good,  and  may  all  be 
had  of  the  florists  and  nurserymen.  Most  per¬ 
ennials  may  be  raised  from  the  seed,  in  which 
case  the  young  plants  must  be  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  the  first  year,  and  they  will  flower  in  the 
second.  All  the  plants  here  mentioned  do  best 
in  a  light,  rich  soil,  but  we  have  grown  them 
satisfactorily  in  a  very  poor  and  sandy  one. 

Bleeding  Heart — Dicentra  spectabilis. — We 
put  this  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  of  perenni¬ 
als  for  its  hardiness,  grace,  and  beauty.  It  was 
known  to  Linnaeus,  who  called  it  Corydalis 
formosa,  but  it  is  less  than  twenty  years  ago 
that  Mr.  Fortune  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
cultivators.  Since  that  time,  the  poor  thing 
has  had  a  hard  time  of  it  as  to  names.  It  has 
been  called  Dielytra,  Diclytra,  Dylithra,  etc.,  by 
the  florists  and  nurserymen,  who,  as  a  general 
thing,  if  there  is  a  wrong  name  for  a  plant,  will 
be  sure  to  hold  on  to  it.  Figure  1  gives  an  idea 
of  a  clump  of  this  plant,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  foliage  is  much 
like  that  of  a  Paeon y,  but  of  a  more  delicate  and 
tender  green.  The  grace  of  the  bending  ra¬ 
cemes,  and  the  beauty  of  the  individual  heart- 
shaped,  rose-colored  flowers,  make  it  surpass¬ 
ingly  attractive.  It  seeds  sparingly,  but  multi¬ 
plies  freely  by  the  root.  Blooms  through  spring 
and  early  summer.  There  is  a  whitish  variety. 

Noble  Fumitory — Corydalis  nobilis. — This  is 
not  a  true  Fumitory,  as  the  genus  has  been  sep¬ 
arated  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  change  common 
names  when  they  are  once  well  established. 


Fig.  5.— MISSOURI  EVENING  PRIMROSE. 


Figure  2  gives  the  general  appearance  of  the 
plant,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  Dicentra 
will  be  at  once  recognized ;  they  both  belong 
to  the  same  botanical  family.  This  blooms  in 
April,  pushing  up  its  clysters  of  light  yellow 
flowers  to  about  the  hight  of  a  foot.  It  is  a 
plant  that  soon  does  up  its  work ;  as  the  foliage 
dies  down  very  early,  and  a3  all  vestiges  of  it 
are  soon  gone,  its  place  should  be  marked,  for 
fear  that  it  may  be  forgotten  and  that  its  sub¬ 
terranean  life  may  be  accidentally  disturbed. 

Japan  Astilbe — Astilbe  Japonica. — The  foli¬ 
age  of  this  plant  (fig.  3)  would  give  it  a  place  in 
the  garden,  as  it  is  of  so  rich  a  green,  and  so 
handsome  in  form ;  but  in  addition  to  its  fine 
leaves,  it  produces  a  pyramidal  cluster  of  pure 
white,  delicate  flowers,  upon  a  stem  one  or  two 
feet  high.  A  most  charming,  hardy  plant  for 
the  border,  and  one  that  is  often  used  for  for¬ 
cing.  Some  two  years  ago,  we  figured  the 
flowers  of  the  natural  size ;  the  engraving  now 
presented  shows  the  habit  of  the  plant.  There 
is  a  variety  with  beautifully  variegated  foliage, 
which  holds  its  golden  markings  until  our  hot 
days  come  on,  when  it  is  green  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  Florists  will  persist  in  calling  this 
Spiraea  Japonica,  but  it  is  not  a  Spiraea,  nor 
does  it  belong  to  the  same  botanical  family. 

Missouri  Evening  Primrose  —  (Enothera 
Missouriensis ,  also  called  (E.  macrocarpa. — A. 


low  growing  plant,  with  prostrate  stems,  a  foot 
or  more  in  length.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dull, 
hoary  green,  fi'he  flowers,  which  are  of  a  fine, 
golden  yellow,  are  from  four  to  six  inches 
across;  they  open  towards  evening,  and  remain 
until  the  next  day’s  sun  becomes  too  hot  for 


Fig.  3. — JAPAN  ASTILBE. 


them.  The  plant  (fig.  4)  blooms  all  summer, 
and  is  a  very  effective  one  to  use  in  masses. 

Perennial  Flax — Linvm  perenne. — This, 
a  native  of  the  country  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
is  shown  in  figure  5,  as  far  as  its  form  and  habit 
go,  but  we  cannot  give  an  idea  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  blue  of  its  flowers,  which  the  French  aptly 
call  “celestial.”  The  plant  throws  up  numer¬ 
ous  slender  stems,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
which  bear  great  numbers  of  flowers,  and  has  a 
remarkably  airy  appearance.  The  individual 
flowers  soon  wither,  but  they  are  each  day  re¬ 
placed  by  new  ones,  and  the  plant  continues  to 
produce  ils  cloud  of  blue  bloom  all  summer 

- «  —a -OT3—- »-»■ - - 

Packing  and  Shipping  Vegetables  to  a 
Distant  Market. 

BY  S.  B.  CONOVER,  WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  N  t. 

[A  good  share  of  the  many  persons  who  have 
gone  to  the  warmer  States  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  markets  of 
northern  cities  are  destined  to  disappointment. 
They  may  be  entirely  successful  in  raising  good 
crops,  but  they  will  be  disappointed  in  the  re¬ 
turns  they  receive,  for  the  reason  that  their  ar¬ 
ticles  did  not  reach  the  purchaser  in  good  order. 
In  cities  the  appearance  of  a  package  has  much 


Fig.  4. — PERENNIAL  FLAX. 


to  do  with  the  price  it  brings.  To  help  those 
who  need  instruction  in  the  matter,  we  have  re¬ 
quested  of  Mr.  Conover,  one  of  our  most  expe¬ 
rienced  commission-merchants,  some  articles  on 
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the  packing  and  shipping  of  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  the  New  York  market.  Ilis  directions 
■will,  of  course,  serve  for  other  markets. — Eds.] 

The  condition  in  which  vegetables  and  fruits 
should  be  packed  for  shipment  requires  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  some  judgment.  Some,  such  as  Toma¬ 
toes  and  Peaches,  are  picked  in  a  partially  green 
state,  and  ripen  up  during  transportation,  so  as 
to  be  in  a  salable  condition  when  they  reach  the 
market.  The  grower  who  lives  within  a  day 
or  two  of  a  market  can  pack  such  things  in  a 
much  riper  condition  than  one  whose  produce 
must  be  four  or  five  days  in  transportation. 
Other  articles,  such  as  Cucumbers,  Beans,  and 
Peas,  commence  to  deteriorate  from  the  moment 
they  are  picked,  and,  especially  if  heated  in  the 
hold  of  the  steamer,  often  arrive  in  a  perfectly 
worthless  condition.  Packages  receive  much 
rough  handling ;  injury  from  this  cause  is  in  a 
measure  prevented  by  packing  as  firmly  as  the 
nature  of  the  article  will  allow.  Never  send 
poor,  small,  or  worthless  articles  to  market; 
they  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Crates,  to  hold  one  and  one  half  bushel, 
are  made  of  two  ends  and  one  middle  piece, 
of  inch  stuff,  18  x  8  inches  square ;  to  these, 
slats  sawed  of  half-inch  stuff,  27  inches  long,  are 
nailed,  leaving  spaces  of  one-half  to  one  inch 
between  the  slats  for  ventilation.  Crates  of  this 
kind  are  easy  to  handle,  and  their  contents  are 
not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  rolling,  as  those 
of  barrels.  Potatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Onions, 
Cucumbers,  Beans,  Peas,  and  Apples,  are  ship¬ 
ped  in  the  size  above  given.  For  Tomatoes, 
Peaches,  and  Pears,  a  smaller  sized  crate  is  used, 
which  holds  two  5|4  peach  baskets,  equal  to  one 
and  a  quarter  bushel.  The  middle  and  ends  are 
18x8,  but  the  slats  forming  the  sides  are  but 
24  inches  long,  of  ’|4  or  3|8  stuff,  allowing 
the  spaces  between  the  slats  for  ventilation. 

Potatoes. — These  should  not  be  dug  until 
the  “  skin  is  set,”  i.  e.,  so  ripe  that  the  skin  will 
not  readily  rub  off.  When  dug,  they  must  not 
be  left  exposed  to  the  sun,  else  the  sap  next  the 
skin  will  scald,  which  soon  causes  fermentation 
and  decay.  From  this  cause,  all  in  the  crate  or 
barrel  are  frequent])''  rotten  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  market,  or  if  only  a  portion  decay, 
these  injure  the  sale  of  the  sound  ones.  Pack  in 
barrels  for  a  near  market.  If  sent  from  the 
South,  potatoes  should  be  packed  in  crates  hold¬ 
ing  one  and  a  half  bushel.  In  filling,  leave  out 
all  cullings  and  wormy  or  decayed  potatoes, 
and  shake  down  before  nailing  up.  Potatoes 
should  be  thoroughly  dry,  i.  e.,  free  from  all 
outside  moisture,  and  be  cooled  as  much  as 
possible  before  they  are  packed. 

Onions. — Pull  when  the. tops  fall  over,  and 
cure  in  the  shade.  The  sun  soon  scalds  them, 
when  the  outer  skin  becomes  slippery,  and  they 
soon  rot.  Cut  the  roots  close,  but  leave  the  tops 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Onions 
should  be  perfectly  dry  and  shelly  when  packed, 
and  none  that  are  soft  or  rotten  put  in. 

Cucumbers. — Pack  only  those  of  medium 
size  and  perfectly  green.  The  "White-spined  is 
the  best  variety  for  shipping.  Yellow  cucum¬ 
bers  are  perfectly  worthless  in  the  market.. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Let  them  be  perfectly 
dry  and  sound  when  packed,  and  keep  out  all 
bruised  or  decayed  ones.  Do  not  ship  Beans 
that  are  too  old,  or  that  will  not  snap  ivhen 
broken.  See  that  the  crate3  are  well  filled. 

Tomatoes. — At  the  far  South,  Florida  and 
Georgia,  these  should  be  picked  just  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  turn  red  at  the  stem  side.  Put  in  none 
that  are  ripe,  wormy,  or  cracked.  A  few  ripe 
ones  packed  with  the  rest  will  rot  and  spoil  the 


whole  crate.  Shake  down  and  have  the  crate 
so  full  that  a  moderate  pressure  will  be  required 
to  allow  the  top  to  be  nailed  on.  If  picked  at 
the  right  time  and  properly  packed  they  will 
ripen  up  so  as  to  be  salable  by  the  time  they  reach 
New  York.  For  Virginia  and  places  further 
north  they  may  be  a  little  riper  when  picked. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Cut  off  the  tops, 
leaving  about  one-half  an  inch.  Keep  dry 
and  pack  in  crates,  having  them  -well  filled. 

- -  ■  MOP-  - - 

Timber  Culture— The  Larch. 

BY  D.  C.  SCOFIELD,  ELGIN,  ILL. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  not  a 
nurseryman,  but  a  tree  cultivator,  who  is  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  the  cultivation  of 
forest  trees.  He  puts  the  culture  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Larch  in  a  striking  light.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Mr.  S.  expresses  a  preference  for  the  Tyro¬ 
lean  variety,  and  gives  his  reasons  lor  it.  We 
do  not  find  the  seed  of  this  variety  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  our  dealers,  but  probably  a  demand 
for  it  would  bring  a  supply.  The  common 
European  Larch  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  in¬ 
duce  those  who  wish  to  grow  timber  to  take  that. 
We  wish  that  Mr.  S.  had  given  us  the  cost  of 
planting,  as  well  as  the  returns  for  an  acre. 
Seed  of  the  European  Larch  is  offered  b)r  our 
dealers  at  $2.50  per  pound.  We  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  sowing  it,  and  as  in  works  devoted 
to  tree  culture  we  find  no  special  directions,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  seed  is  to  be  treated  like 
other  seeds.  We  should  advise  to  sow  in  a  good 
soil  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  useless  for  any 
one  to  sow  tree  seeds  unless  he  will  take  care  of 
the  young  plants,  and  the  young  seedlings  of 
the  hardiest  forest  trees  need  as  much  care  as 
those  of  the  cabbage  or  tomato.  They  need  weed¬ 
ing,  watering,  and  frequently,  shading. — Eds.] 
At  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  Kane  County,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Agricultural  Society,  held  in  Sept,  last, 
two  European,  or  Tyrolese,  Larch  trees  were 
placed  on  the  grounds  for  exhibition— one  two 
years  old  and  ten  inches  in  bight,  (and  a  fine 
plant,  indeed,  the  usual  size  being  only  about  an 
average  of  six  inches),  grown  from  the  seed  on 
American  soil ;  and  the  other  eleven  years  older 
than  the  former,  standing  thirty  feet  in  bight, 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  which 
was  a  plant  imported  by  the  writer  from  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1857,  when  only  six  inches  long.  At  the 
close  of  the  exhibition-  the  larger  tree  was  cut 
into  fence  posts,  each  seven  feet  in  length,  mak¬ 
ing  four  posts,  the  but  cut  making  two  posts. 
This  tree  was  cut  from  a  grove  of  Larch,  set 
three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Now  suppose  there 
had  been  one  acre  of  ground  set  eleven  years 
ago  with  these  Larch  ;  there  would  have  been 
4,820  trees.  Allowing  that  each  tree  makes  four 
posts,  we  have  the  round  number  of  19,280  posts 
which  at  twenty  cents  each  would  amount  to 
$3,856,  equal  to  more  than  $350  annually  for  the 
crop  of  eleven  years.  But  instead  of  cutting  off 
the  entire  crop  we  take  only  one-lialf,  and  leave 
the  residue  to  grow  on  at  a  distance  of  3  to  6 
feet  apart,  and  a  crop  may  be  gathered  worth 
$1,882,  or  equal  to  an  annual  crop  of  more  than 
$150  per  acre.  Now  there  are  standing  on  the 
ground  more  than  2,400  trees,  which,  left  to 
grow  for  twenty  years,  will  be  60  feet,  or  more, 
in  bight,  and  will  each  make  thirty  fence  posts, 
or  ten  railroad  ties,  which  at  20  cents  per  post 
will  amount  to  $14,400.  But  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  increased  value  of  these  posts 
over  all  other  kinds  of  wood,  from  their  imper¬ 
ishable  character,  the  estimate  would  be  double. 
Allowing  that  the  price  of  timber  remain  what 


it  is  now,  the  profits  of  timber  culture  would 
far  exceed  all  other  productions  of  the  soil. 

Another  important  item  in  this  estimate  is 
the  very  small  outlay  to  produce  this  crop.  It 
costs  less  money  to  plant  an  acre  of  European 
Larch  than  an  acre  of  hops,  it  requires  cultiva¬ 
tion  only  two  years  from  the  planting,  and  the 
next  labor  is  the  gathering  the  harvest.  If  the 
good  of  the  country  and  of  future  generations 
will  not  induce  the  farmer  to  plant  forests,  then 
let  his  love  of  gain  prompt  him  to  the  work. 
(In  a  letter  received  since  the  above  came  to 
hand, Mr.  S.  says: — )  In  regard  to  the  Tyrolese 
and  Common  Larch  of  Europe  I  learn  from  late 
replies  to  my  queries  proposed  to  some  of  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  foresters  of  Europe, 
and  those  who  have  made  the  distinction  in 
their  catalogues  between  the  two,  and  uniformly 
rank  the  “Tyrolese”  Variety  at  a  higher  price 
than  “Common,”  that  they  call  seedlings  grown 
from  seed  collected  in  Switzerland,  “Tyrolese,” 
and  from  seed  grown  in  Scotland,  “Common 
do.”  Several  years  ago  the  late  Peter  Lawson, 
of  the  firm  of  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiry  about  the  durable  qualities  of  the 
two  varieties,  said:  “Either  is  more  durable 
than  Red  Cedar,  but  of  the  two  the  Tyrolese 
had  the  preference.  But  the  European  Larch 
ivhen  brought  into  competition  with  American  is 
as  English  oak  to  the  Basswood  for  durability.” 


Low-headed  versus  High-headed  Trees. 

BY  DR.  E.  S.  HULL,  ALTON,  ILL. 


[A  course  of  lectures  by  various  distinguish¬ 
ed  agriculturists  and  pomologists  was  given  in 
January  last  at  the  Illinois  State  Industrial  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  a  lecture  on  Orchard  Fruits,  Dr.  E. 
S.  Hull,  a  most  successful  Illinois  orchardist, 
made  the  following  remarks,  which  were  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Agriculturist  by  Mr.  O.  L.  Barler, 
of  Upper  Alton,  Ill. — Eds.] 

Shall  we  grow  our  trees  with  branches  start¬ 
ing  from  the  ground,  or  shall  we  prune  ?  and  to 
what  bight?  These  and  similar  questions  are 
often  asked.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  give 
any  illustration  of  growing  fruit  trees  to  low 
heads,  since  for  the  past  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  all  our  journals,  both  horticultural  and 
agricultural,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  de¬ 
scriptions  how  best  to  accomplish,  as  they  sup¬ 
posed,  so  desirable  a  result.  Indeed,  so  much 
has  been  written  on  this  point,  that  we  have 
gone  from  trunks  six  to  eight  feet  high  down 
to  those  of  as  many  inches.  These  low-headed 
orchards  on  coming  into  bearing  have  disap¬ 
pointed,  or  must  soon  disappoint,  their  owners. 
The  conditions  attending  the  growing  of  fruits 
are  now  so  changed  from  what  they  were  but 
a  few  years  since,  that  trees  with  low  heads  are 
in  the  main  no  longer  a  success !  They  increase 
the  labor  of  cultivation  many  fold.  The  low 
branches  cut  off  the  under  circulation,  inducing 
disease  in  the  foliage  and  rot  in  the  fruit.  They 
invite  insect  enemies,  and  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  arrest  their  ravages.  In  short, 
low  heads  are  a  failure,  and  the  sooner  we  can 
induce  people  to  start  the  heads  of  their  trees  at 
a  proper  bight,  the  sooner  will  it  be  possible  to 
successfully  destroy  insects,  to  ward  off  diseases, 
to  insure  color  to  the  fruit,  and  make  it  practi¬ 
cable  to  cultivate  quite  up  to  the  trees  by  means 
of  horse-power.  In  planting  an  orchard,  we 
select  trees  as  to  age,  according  to  their  kind, 
Apricot,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  one  year  old 
from  the  bud  or  graft ;  Apple  and  Pear,  two 
and  three  years  old.  The  four  first  named,  if 
well  grown,  will  be  pot  less  than  five  or  six  feet 
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high,  and  will  have  many  side  or  lateral  shoots 
branching  out  horizontally  from  the  main  stem. 
In  addition  to  the  side  branches  there  will  also 
be  found  numerous  buds  extending  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Cut  away  all  the 
branches  and  buds  to  the  liight  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches.  Next  cut  away  all  buds  below  the 
point  at  which  it  is  intended  the  tree  shall  form 
its  head,  except  six  or  eight,  which  are  to  be 
left  at  regular  intervals  and  on  different  sides 
of  the  stem.  These  last-mentioned  buds  will 
push  into  as  many  branches  as  there  are  buds. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  these  side  branches 
pinched  back  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  during  the 
summer,  to  prevent  them  from  running  off  with 
the  growth,  and  robbing  those  buds  and  branch¬ 
es  selected  for  the  future  head  of  the  tree. 
Some  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  and  be¬ 
fore  growth  commences  in  the  spring,  reduce  the 
side  branches  to  one  bud  each,  and  when  the 
branches  from  these  buds  shall  extend  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  pinch  them,  as  directed  in  the 
first  year.  The  treatment  will  be  the  same  in 
the  third  year  as  we  have  directed  for  the  sec¬ 
ond,  except  at  the  end  of  the  season  cut  away 
all  the  side  branches,  except  those  intended  to 
form  the  head  of  the  tree.  The  object  of  the  side 
branches,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  was 
to  strengthen  the  stem  or  trunk  of  the  tree. 
Without  them  the  tree  would  have  become  top 
heavy  and  bent  the  trunk.  Trees  that  have  been 
grown  as  we  have  directed  will  have  straight 
and  tapering  stems,  which  will  be  of  sufficient 
strength  in  their  fourth  year  to  stand  erect. 


Digging  Holes  for  Trees. 

A  Connecticut  friend,  who  is  full  of  common 
sense,  has  his  own  way  of  sending  us  occasion¬ 
ally  a  fragment  just  as  it  occurs  to  him,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen.  If  he  would 
take  the  pains  to  write  out  his  horticultural  and 
agricultural  view's  and  experiences,  he  would 
rank  among  our  most  popular  writers.— Eds. 

There  is  a  deal  of  good  horticultural  sweat 
wasted  in  digging  holes  for  trees,  when  we  dig 
so  deep  and  wide  as  the  fathers  in  horticulture 
have  taught.  There  are  unfinished  portions  of 
creation,  of  course,  where,  in  planting  an  apple- 
tree,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  load  of 
gravel,  and  bring  a  load  and  a  half  of  soil- 
growing  trees,  as  it  were,  in  pots.  But  would 
it  not  save  transportation  to  pack  one’s  baggage 
and  decamp  from  such  places?  In  a  fair  soil, 
if  the  transplanted  tree  but  have  the  earth  about 
it  to  itself,  and  be  not  robbed  by  some  nimble- 
rooted  green-crop,  under  the  guise  of  “  cultiva¬ 
tion,”  or  by  grass,  or  foul  weeds,  of  just  that 
ready  nutriment  which  the  dismembered  tree  so 
sorely  needs,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  is  deep 
enough  for  the  holes.  When  the  tree-top  (I  am 
thinking  of  apples)  is  twenty,  thirty,  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  even  the  deepest  holes  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  cultivator  ever  perspired  in,  are  insig¬ 
nificant.  Manure,  too— why  put  in  under  the 
young  tree  a  Golgotha  of  bones,  old  boots, 
stones,  tin  pots,  and  what-not  ?  One  shovelful 
of  old  barn-yard  manure  will  feed  a  young  tree 
for  a  year,,  perhaps  more.  Can’t  we  save  some 
of  this  ardor  for  the  time  when  the  tree  needs  a 
little  pruning — a  twig  here  and  there — and  in¬ 
stead  of  such  extreme  generosity  with  the  sub¬ 
soil  at  the  start,  show  a  continuous  disposition 
to  let  the  tree  have  the  surface-soil,  which  it  so 
delights  in  ?  Can’t  we  keep  up  the  enthusiasm 
long  enough  (having  secured  thrift,  which  is 
half  the  battle  against  insects),  to  keep  vigilant 
watch  for  the  insidious  borer?  But  that  matter 


of  insects  must  be  taken  hold  of  in  great  earn¬ 
est.  The  negligence  of  cultivators  in  this  re- 


STARK  APPLE. 

Western  Apples— The  Stark. 

The  Stark  Apple  is  a  variety  now  attracting 
attention  in  the  West,  and  great  claims  to  su¬ 
periority  are  made  for  it.  We  have  already 
given  our  opinion  of  the  samples  as  they  came 
to  us,  which  Avas  to  the  effect  that,  Avhile  it  ap¬ 
pears  to.be  a  valuable  market  variety,  it  cannot 
be  classed  as  first  for  quality.  The  Stark  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1869; 
the  drawing  reaching  us  too  late  to  appear  there, 
Ave  give  it  here,  with  Dr.  Warder’s  description. 

“  Stark. — Tree,  vigorous,  healthy,  and  strong, 
with  open  head ;  productive.  Fruit,  globular, 
regular,  large ;  surface,  smooth,  yellow,  covered 
generally,  mixed  red,  splashed  crimson  ;  dots, 
numerous,  medium,  dark.  Basin,  regular,  rath¬ 
er  Avide,  sometimes  folded ;  eye,  medium, 
closed.  Cavity,  deep,  regular;  stem,  medium 
to  long.  Core,  medium,  closed,  meeting  or 
clasping  the  eye;  seeds,  feAV,  imperfect ;  flesh, 
yellow,  breaking,  juicy;  flavor,  subacid,  rather 
agreeable ;  quality,  good ;  use,  market  and 
kitchen ;  season,  December  and  all  winter.  1  As 
good  a  keeper  as  the  Gilpin  and  Willow  TAvig.’ 
Bears  heavily  on  alternate  years.  The  size  and 
showy  appearance  of  this  apple,  its  firmness  in 
transportation,  and  its  color,  which  hides  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  bruises,  all  make  it  a  good  market  fruit, 
while  the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  tree 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  profitable  in  the  orchard. 
Specimens  received  from  H.  McMaster,  Leon- 
ardsburgli,  Ohio,  avIio  has  cultivated  the  variety 
with  profit,  and  esteems  it  very  highly.  Mr.  A. 
II.  Gaston,  of  Henry,  Marshall  Co.,  Ill.,  thinks 
it  ‘the  very  best  apple  in  America;’  with  this 
I  cannot  agree,  at  least  as  the  variety  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  Ohio,  Avliere  those  avIio  cultivate  it 
value  it  as  a  good  and  profitable  winter  apple.” 


Hedge  Planting  on  the  Prairies. 

"  G.  N.  M.  gives  the  following  as  his  experi¬ 
ence  : — Hedge  plants  set  in  the  raw  (or  wild) 
sod,  turned  over,  will  do  well.  We  take  a 
nafroAV  spade,  and  grind  the  corners  round  and 
sharp.  Then  get  a  ball  of  strong  twine,  four  or 
five  rods  long,  and  begin  at  one  end  and  tie 
knots  as  far  apart  as  the  sets  are  to  be ;  take 


tight.  When  this  is  done,  you  have  a  line 
with  which  the  plants  can  be  set.  Take  a 
spade,  set  it  along  the  side  of  the  line  at  the 
knots,  drive  it  in  a  little  slanting,  give  it  a 
shove  forward,  take  a  set,  and 
put  it  in  while  the  spade  is  for¬ 
ward,  then  draw  back  the  spade 
to  where  it  was  driven  in,  hold 
on  to  the  top  of  the  set,  pull  out 
the  spade,  and  you  are  ready 
to  repeat  the  same  operation. 
Two  men  and  a  smart  boy  can 
set  a  half  mile  in  a  day  When 
one  line  is  done,  let  a  man  tramp 
along  each  side,  and  between 
the  sets,  being  careful  to  close 
all  of  the  opening  that  the  spade 
makes.  I  have  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  set  in  that  Avay  one  year 
ago  last  June,  which  has  done 
well.  I  prefer  to  throw  up  the 
ground  where  I  wish  to  grow 
a  hedge-row,  as  it  is  one-half 
better,  or  the  sets  Avill  be  one- 
half  better,  in  the  same  time, 
than  on  ground  that  is  not 
thrown  up.  [We  have  no  doubt 
that  very  rapid  work  may  be  done  in  this 
way.  The  tramping  of  the  soil,  after  the  plants 
have  been  set,  is  an  important  part  of  the  oper¬ 
ation.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  in  setting 
shrubs  and  trees  of  any  kind,  that  the  soil  be 
brought  in  close  contact  with  the  roots. — Ed.] 


Grafting  Stone-Fruits. — To  be  successful, 
the  grafting  of  stone-fruits  must  be  done  very 
early.  The  cherry  needs  to  be  grafted  earlier 
than  the  plum,  and  the  operation  must  be  per¬ 
formed  on  both  before  the  buds  commence  to 
swell.  The  peach  is  said  to  succeed  by  root 
grafting,  if  done  early  enough  in  the  spring, 
but  in  this  we  have  had  no  experience. 


The  Management  of  Hot-beds. 

Those  who  have  requested  us  to  tell  them 
how  to  make  a  hot-bed  will  find  sufficient  direc¬ 
tions  in  “  Notes  upon  Work.”  The  making  of 
a  hot-bed  is  a  very  easy  matter ;  Avhen  it  is 
done,  it  has  to  be  properly  cared  for,  and  here 
is  Avliere  many  fail.  The  plants  in  the  bed, 
naturally  tender  from  the  manner  in  Avhich 
they  have  been  raised,  are  in  a  confined  space, 
with  a  heating  medium  below  them  which 
gives  the  air  in  which  they  are  enclosed  as  high 
a  temperature  as  they  can  well  endure.  If  uoav 
this  already  heated  space  be  made  still  hotter 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  tender  and 
succulent  plants  at  once  perish.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  up,  the  bed  must  have  not  only  daily 
attention,  but  at  least  twice  daily — morning  and 
afternoon.  In  the  morning,  about  nine  o’clock, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  sash  must  be  raised  by 
means  of  a  wedge-shaped  block,  the  opening 
being  more  or  less,  according  to  the  interior 
temperature  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This 
operation  is  termed  “  airing,”  and  by  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  inj ury  from  overheating  may  be 
avoided.  In  guarding  against  danger  from 
heat,  that  from  the  opposite  extreme  should  not 
be  incurred.  The  sashes  are  to  be  closed  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  force  of  the  sun  has  abated, 
and  on  cold  days  opened  very  slightly,  or  not  at 
all.  Watering,  when  required,  is  to  be  done 
from  a  Avatering-pot  Avith  a  very  fine  rose,  so  aa 
to  compact  the  earth  as  little  as  possible.  Weeds 
are  sometimes  troublesome  in  liot-beds,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to.  get  a  start, 


oarse,  red  yarn,  cut  it  short,  and  insert  a  piece 
f  yarn  in  each  knot  before  it  i§  drawn  up 


they 
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Hospitality  to  Our  Friends  the  Birds. 


While  the  horticultural  societies  are  discuss¬ 
ing  the  question  whether  birds  are  not  more 
plague  than  profit,  we  assume  that  certain 
.  small  birds  are  useful  to  the  cultivator.  The 
wrens  have  long  been  accepted  as  friends,  and 
now  the  European  sparrow  comes  to  us,  to  help 
in  the  war  against  insects.  The  last  named  have 
been  on  their  good  behavior  thus  far,  and  no  one 
has  been  able  to  bring  any  serious  charges 
against  them.  These  little  birds  seem  to  prefer  to 
be  near  dwellings,  and  to  court  our  protection. 

Wrens,  sparrows, 
and  the  like,  will 
avail  themselves 
of  any  cavity  that 
seems  convenient 
as  a  nesting  place, 
and  will  occupy 
houses  with  great 
readiness.  Bird- 
houses  have  be¬ 
come  a  kind  of 
institution  in  New 
York  City  since 
the  sparrows  have 
come,  and  some 
structures  have 
been  put  up  that 
are  more  elabo- 
Fig.  1. — flower-pot  house,  rate  than  tasteful. 

One  of  the  public 
squares  has  so 
many  of  these 
ornamented  bird- 
houses  that  it 
looks  much  like  a 
confectioner’s  shop.  When  we  consider  that  all 
that  the  bird  needs  is  a  secure  cavity  in  which  to 
place  its  nest,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  this  paint¬ 
ing  and  gilding  is  as  useless  as  it  is  in  bad  taste. 
The  rudest  box  will  be  occupied  as  readily  as 
the  most  costly  and  highly  ornamented  bird- 
house.  Some  years  ago  we  gave  an  account  of 
a  curious  bird-house.  Some  one  had  hung  an 
old  oil-feeder  upon  the  picket  of  a  fence ;  this 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a  pair  of  wrens,  who 


Fig.  7. — DIAGRAM  OF  FIC. 


Fig.  4.— RUSTIC  HOUSE. 


built  their  nest  and  raised  a  brood  in  these  odd 
quarters.  A  simple  box  with  a  hole  in  it,  fast¬ 
ened  against  a  tree,  vy ill  be  very  sure  to  be  in¬ 


habited.  Even  so  rude  a  thing  as  a  common 
flower-pot  was  converted  into  a  bird-house  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Roberts,  of  Brooklyn.  Figure  1 
shows  how  the  flower-pot  was  suspended.  The 


hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  was  of  course  en¬ 
larged,  as  may  readily  be  done  by  nipping  out 
small  bits  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  or  by  careful 
punching  with  an  iron  rod,  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  being  placed  upon  the  ground.  Leaving 
these  simple  devices,  we  give  some  more  elab¬ 
orate,  yet  tasteful  ones,  devised  by  our  artist. 
Where  the  bird-house  stands  out  by  itself,  it 
should  not  be  a  piece  of  “gingerbread-work,” 
but  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings.  Figure  2 
shows  a  very  pretty  rustic  one,  intended  to  be 
placed  upon  a  pole.  It  is  made  of  a  portion  of 
a  nail-keg,  or  similar  receptacle — in  fact,  it  is  a 
small  tub  well  secured  by  hoops.  The  interior 
may  be  divided  into  as  many  compartments  as 
is  desirable,  each  one  with  a  small  opening  out¬ 
wards.  The  interior  being  arranged  as  a  tene¬ 
ment-house,  the  exterior  is  covered  with  pieces 
of  bark  neatly  nailed  on.  The  pole  passes 
through  far  enough  to  allow  of  the  attachment 
of  the  straw  which  is  to  serve  for  the  thatched 
roof.  A  house  of  this  kind  placed  upon  a  rough 
pole,  with  a  Trumpet  Creeper  or  other  vine 


running  over  it,  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In 
figure  3,  we  give  one  of  the  least  objectionable 
of  the  Nety  York  houses;  it  is  made  either 


six  or  eight-sided,  and  has  a  rustic  appearance 
given  to  it  by  the  use  of  bark,  and  the  burs  of 
the  Sweet  Gum  tree  ( Liquidambar ).  Figure  4 
gives  a  pretty  design,  in  which  an  old  oyster  or 
paint  keg  is  made  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the 
structure.  Its  exterior  is  covered  with  bark ; 
it  has  a  roof  of  the  same  material,  and  is  placed 
on  a  rustic  shelf.  In  figure  5,  a  keg  may  be  used, 
or  a  cut  of  solid  timber  may  be  taken,  a  portion 
of  the  bark  being  removed  to  allow  of  the  cutting 
out  of  the  cavity, 
and  the  bark  care¬ 
fully  tacked  on 
afterwards.  Hollow 
sticks  can  often  be 
found  which  with  a 
little  ingenuity  may 
be  converted  into 
bird  -  houses,  and 
where  these  are 
wanting  a  sound 
stick  may  be  made 
to  serve,  as  shown 
in  figure  G.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bark  is  to 
be  removed,  and  a 
cavity  made,  as  seen 
in  the  diagram,  fig. 

7 ;  a  hole  for  au 
entrance  is  bored, 
and  the  bark  is  re¬ 
placed.  A  sufficient 
number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  are  here  given 
to  show  that  it  re-  „  „ 

Fig.  3.— HEXAGON  HOUSE. 

quires  no  great 

amount  of  skill  to  afford  accommodations  for  our 
feathered  friends,  that  will  be  unobtrusive  and 
tasteful  without  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  the  car¬ 
penter  or  painter.  If  paint  must  be  used  in  any 
such  structures, let  it  be  of  an  inconspicuous  color. 


Peach  Stones  for  planting  should  have  been 
kept  mixed  with  sand  or  sandy  loam,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  frost.  Freezing  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  their  germination.  If  the  stones  have  been 
kept  dry,  mix  with  earth,  and  freeze  them  at 
once.  If  they  show  no  signs  of  germinating  at 
planting  time,  they  must  be  cracked,  and  the 


Fig.  5.— RUSTIC  HOUSE. 


seeds  mixed  with  earth,  and  kept  warm  until 
they  begin  to  start,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
moist.  Plant  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  start. 
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TOffi  TOUSETOm 

(33’”  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Fasket  ”  pages.) 


A  Family  Festival. 


BY  MRS.  L.  LAMB. 


It  being  John’s  birthday,  and  having  nothing 
prepared  for  a  present  or  a  remembrancer,  I  was 
obliged  to  set  mother  wit  to  work  to  improvise  a 
celebration  of  some  description  in  honor  of  the  day. 

John  went  to  his  office  after  breakfast,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  me  to  lose  after  he  had  gone.  I 
decided  to  make  a  cake,  aNew  Tear’s  pudding,  and 
cook  my  nice  turkey,  which  we  had  been  fattening 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  which  was  dressed  and 
hung  up  in  the  carriage-house  a  week  ago.  There 
was  no  school,  and  the  two  older  children  could  as¬ 
sist  me,  while  the  younger  two  would  be  useful  in 
amusing  the  baby,  a  busy,  active,  two-year-old  boy. 

As  soon  as  the  breakfast  things  were  cleared 
away  and  the  beds  made,  I  went  again  to  the  kitchen 
and  left  the  children  to  put  the  sitting-room  in 
order.  I  have  taught  them  to  sweep,  by  first  wet¬ 
ting  the  broom  and  shaking  or  striking  off  the 
surplus  water.  In  this  way  no  dust  rises,  and  the 
carpet  looks  bright  and  clean.  If  the  room  is  large, 
the  broom  should  'be  dampened  several  times. 

Charlie  pared  and  sliced  six  medium-sized  Bald¬ 
win  apples,  one-third  of  which  I  placed  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  pudding  pan,  then  scattered  over  a  few 
slices  of  canned  quince,  some  raisins,  cut  in  two, 
a  tablespoonful  of  raw  rice,  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar ;  this  was  one  layer.  Two  more  layers 
were  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  lastapinch 
of  salt  and  a  very  little  nutmeg  were  added.  The 
pan  was  filled  up  with  new,  rich  milk,  and  the 
whole  baked  slowly  from  two  to  three  hours.  It 
is  a  dish  fit  for  a  prince  and  perfectly  healthful. 

My  cake  was  a  medium-sized  sponge  cake,  made 
from  a  tried  recipe  of  my  own.  This  is  the  recipe  : 
Take  one-third  of  a  half  pound  ball  of  butter,  two 
cups  of  light  brown  sugar,  rolled  fine  and  beaten  with 
the  butter.  While  I  am  doing  this,  Charlie  beats 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  which  I  add  to  the  sugar  and 
butter,  and  beat  with  a  fork,  while  he  beats  the  six 
whites  to  a  stiff  froth  with  the  beater.  It  takes  bijt 
a  minute.  Mix  one  spoonful  of  baking  powder 
with  two  cups  of  flour,  add  half  a  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  a  little  mace  or  lemon  extract,  and  stir  all 
lightly  and  quickly  together.  Pour  into  a  baking 
pan  that  has  a  tube  in  the  center,  and  bake  as 
quickly  as  possible  without  burning. 

One  of  the  children  chopped  the  bread  for  the 
dressing,  and  I  seasoned  and  stuffed  the  turkey 
while  the  cake  was  baking.  As  soon  as  the  cake 
came  out  of  the  oven  the  turkey  went  in.  Then  I 
took  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  made  an  icing  for 
the  cake,  allowing  nine  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar  and  one  of  corn  starch  to  each  egg,  flavoring 
with  extract  of  lemon.  Two  coats  of  the  icing 
covered  the  cake  nicely ;  I  saved  about  a  spoonful 
and  colored  it  with  a  bit  of  cochiueal  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  wrote  with  a  knife  blade  my  husband’s 
initials,  and  the  date,  with  a  dotted  vine  around  the 
edge.  The  children  gathered  a  few  sprays  of  pine 
and  some  scarlet  berries  from  the  wild  rose  bushes, 
to  put  in  the  center,  and  it  looked  very  pretty. 

My  good  little  Charlie  dressed  the  potatoes  and 
turnips,  and  Carrie  set  the  table,  placing  Papa’s 
cake  in  the  center  upon  a  tall,  glass  cake-plate,  and 
a  bouquet  of  evergreen  and  scarlet  berries  at  either 
end.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  were  done  I  poured 
off  the  water,  set  them  over  the  fire  with  the  cover 
off  a  minute,  then  putting  the  turnips  into  a  basin 
for  Charlie  to  mash,  I  mashed  the  potatoes  fine  and 
quickly,  seasoned  with  salt,  butter,  and  cream,  and 
then  with  a  knife  and  spoon  made  them  into  oval 
shapes, dipped  each  one  into  batter  made  of  egg-yolks 
and  flour,  with  a  bit  of  salt,  and  set  them  in  the 
oven  for  ten  minutes,  when  they  came  out  a  golden 
brown,  delightful  to  look  at  and  delicious  to  taste. 

The  children  kept  watch  for  Papa,  so  that  I  could 
have  every  thing  in  order  at  the  right  time.  I 
changed  my  dress  as  soon  as  the  turkey  was  put  in, 
and  wore  an  apron  until  just  as  the  little  watchers 
saw  Papa  coming  up  the  steps.  When  he  came  in, 


every  thing  was  as  it  should  be.  The  bird  was  a 
most  perfect  success  ;  the  potatoes  looked  almost 
too  nice  to  eat;  and  the  cake,  with  its  crimson 
direction,  “  J.  L.,  Jan.  1,  1869,”  could  not  be 
intended  for  anybody  else.  Papa  was  surprised 
and  delighted.  The  children  looked  at  each  other 
across  the  table,  radiant  with  the  conciousness  of 
having  contributed  to  the  general  success  of  the 
festival,  and  I  was  more  than  repaid  for  my  labor. 


fig.  1. — FRAME  COVERED  WITH  IVY. 


A  Living  Ornament— Ivy. 

- O - 

In  the  columns  devoted  to  horticultural  matters, 
the  cultivation  of  Ivy,  both  in  and  out  of  doors, 
has  been  advocated  more  than  once.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  plants  to  have  in  the  house,  as  it  bears  a 
large  amount  of  neglect  and  abuse,  and  gratefully 
repays  good  treatment.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  a  pot 
of  Ivy  placed  where  it  can  be  trained  around 
picture  frames  and  thus  border  the  picture  with 
living  green.  One  of  our  associates  has  hit  upon  a 
way  of  dispensing  with  the  pot,  or  rather  he  has  a 
substitute  for  it  which  is  kept  out  of  sight.  Figure 
1  shows  a  picture  frame  wreathed  with  Ivy  after  his 
method.  Only  a  good-sized  picture  can  be  treated 
in  this  way,  and  as  such  pictures  are  usually  hung 
so  that  the  top  of  the  frame  leans  forward,  the 
space  between  the  frame  and  the 
wall  is  available  for  the  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  plant.  A  pot  or  pan 
of  zinc,  of  a  wedge  shape,  and 
of  a  size  to  suit  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  frame  and  the  wall,  as 
shown  in  figure  2,  can  be  readily 
made  by  any  tinsmith.  This 
is  to  be  hung  against  the  wall  so 
as  to  be  quite  concealed  by  the 
picture,  and  the  Ivy  tastefully 
trained  over  the  frame.  A  rustic 
frame  is  better  suited  to  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  it  not  only  affords  bet¬ 
ter  facilities  for  attaching  the 
stems  of  the  plant,  but  its  style 
seems  better  adapted  to  this  kind 
of  decoration  than  more  pretentious  ones.  Still,  a 
gilt  frame  may  be  beautified  in  the  same  way.  Don’t 
forget  the  water  ;  the  pan  holding  the  plant  is  out 
of  sight  and  therefore  should  be  kept  in  mind.  In 
summer  the  pan  containing  the  plants  may  be 
hung  up  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  or  the 
plants  may  be  turned  out  in  the  open  ground. 
Ivy  when  planted  out  in  the  garden,  if  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  repot  it  in  autumn,  should  be  kept 
tied  up  to  a  stake;  if  the  branches  are  allowed  to 
lie  upon  the  ground  they  will  take  root  at  nearly 


every  joint.  There  is  no  plant  easier  to  start  from 
cuttings  than  Ivy,  and  none  grows  more  readily  if 
it  has  a  good  soil  and  does  not  suffer  from  dryness. 


Household  Talks. 


BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


Roasting  Meat. — Many  persons  seem  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  an  indifferent  matter  whether  meat 
is  cooked  for  a  short  or  a  long  time,  provided  only 
that  it  is  cooked  enough.  I  have  often  seen  them 
place  the  meat  for  dinner  in  -the  oven  as  early  as 
nine  o’clock,  making  no  distinction  between  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  pork,  chicken,  goose,  or  duck,  or 
three  pounds,  seven,  or  fifteen.  They  rightly  con¬ 
sider  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  watch  it,  for  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  water  in  the  pan  effectually  pre¬ 
vents  its  burning.  Now,  there  is  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  piece  of  well-cooked  or  badly  cooked 
meat,  as  between  a  loaf  of  good  bread  or  bad  bread, 
and  perhaps  more.  Meat  of  mature  (and  by  ma¬ 
ture  I  do  not  mean  old)  animals,  such  as  beef  and 
mutton,  requires  less  time  to  cook  than  meat  from 
immature  animals,  such  as  lamb  and  veal,  which 
needs  thorough  cooking.  The  reverse  is.  the  case 
with  poultry ;  all  young  poultry,  such  as  spring 
chickens,  young  ducks,  and  green  geese,  take  far 
less  time  than  tough  old  fellows  that  can  stand  any 
amount  of  fire.  Pork  should  always  be  well  done. 
These  few  hints  I  throw  out  as  a  sort  of  key  to  the 
methods  of  roasting  that  I  am  about  to  give  you. 
Another  thing,  mature  meat  should  never  be  put 
into  the  oven  until  the  latter  is  very  hot,  in  order 
that  the  intense  heat  may  quickly  sear  or  shrivel 
the  surface  of  the  meat,  winch  will  prevent  the 
juice  from  escaping.  Never  stick  a  fork  or  skewer 
into  a  joint  of  meat  while  it  is  cooking,  as  the  gravy 
will  ooze  out.  It  is  obvious  that  where  water  is 
put  into  the  pan,  tins  quick  searing  of  the  surface 
cannot  be  effected.  I  think  if  advocates  for  water 
as  an  element  in  roasting  would  consider  that  it 
cannot  be  raised  above  a  certain  temperature;  (its 
boiling  point,)  and  that  fat  is  susceptible  of  a 
much  greater  degree  of  heat,  their  scruples  against 
grease  as  a  basting  agent  would  be  removed. 

Roast  Beef. — A  piece  of  beef  to  roast  for  my 
table  must  come  from  the  sirloin  or  first  or  second 
cut.  The  third  cut  is  near  the  shoulder,  and  is  not 
as  good  as  the  others.  A  small  portion  of  the 
shoulder-blade  is  taken  with  the  third  cut,  which 
the  butcher  removes,  and  in  its  place  neatly  inserts 
a  piece  of  fat,  thereby  deceiving  the  uninitiated ; 
but  it  makes  a  poor  roast.  Epicures  require  that 
beef  and  mutton  should  be  cooked  rare.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  raw  and  rare  meat ; 
raw  meat  inside  of  a  roast  will  have  a  dark  purplish 
color,  while  rare  meat  is  of  a  delicate  crimson. 
The  plates  should  be  very  warm  when  rare  meat 
is  served.  Allow  no  flour  or  fat  in  the  gravy. 
Carrots  chopped  fine,  turnips  mashed,  and  whole 
potatoes  and  cabbage,  are  excellent  with  roast  beef. 
I  never  mash  potatoes  for  hot  roast  Ubef  or  mutton. 

Roast  Veal. — A  loin  of  veal  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked ;  a  large  piece  will  require  three 
hours  in  a  moderate  oven.  I  should  not  put 
water  in  the  pan  for  veal ;  a  few  slices  of  salt 
pork  placed  upon  the  top  will  improve  the  flavor, 
and  will  also  serve  to  moisten  or  baste  it. 

Fillet  of  Veal. — This  is  cut  from  the  thick  part 
of  the  leg.  Insert  into  the  opening  a  stuffing  made 
of  crumbs  of  bread  seasoned  with  summer  savory, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  a  little  lemon  juice,  if  con¬ 
venient  ;  tie  around  with  a  string,  making  the  piece 
the  shape  of  a  small  cheese.  Never  use  sage  or 
onions  with  delicate  meat  like  veal.  Roast  thor¬ 
oughly;  make  a  brown  gravy  by  adding  flour  and 
water  to  the  exuded  juice  in  the  pan ;  serve  with 
slices  of  lemon,  and  fried  or  boiled  pork.  lhe 
loin  should  be  served  also  with  pork  and  lemcn, 
and  flour  should  always  be  added  to  the  gravy. 

Lamb  should  be  thoroughly  cooked,  but  will  re¬ 
quire  less  time  than  veal  or  pork  ;  when  of  a  fine 
brown  on  all  sides,  you  may  conclude  that  it  is 
done.  Serve  with  mint  sauce,  made  as  follows  :  To 
one  dozen  leaves  of  spearmint  chopped  to  a  pulp, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  half  teacup 


Fig.  2. 
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of  sharp  vinegar.  Lamb  and  green  peas  is  the  rule, 
but  any  vegetable  nicely  served  will  be  acceptable. 

Meat  for  Children. — Many  persons  consider 
meat  injurious  to  children,  but  I  allow  my  children 
a  little  beef  or  mutton  whenever  we  have  it  for  din¬ 
ner,  which  is  about  four  times  a  week ;  even  the 
baby  must  have  a  piece  as  large  as  a  finger,  from 
which  he  pretty  effectually  extracts  the  juice. 
While  I  consider  that  meat  in  moderate  quantities 
gives  tone  and  vigor  to  the  constitution,  its  indis¬ 
criminate  use  by  children  should  be  forbidden. 
My  mother  always  gave  her  children  milk  and 
bread  for  breakfast,  and  bread  and  butter  for  tea. 
I  reverse  that  order,  giving  them  a  few  warmed-up 
potatoes,  and  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast,  with 
a  bowl  of  milk  and  bread  for  supper.  They  are 
at  table  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  but  not  at  tea. 

Veal  Pie.— Take  a  deep  baking-dish,  and  place 
some  small  pieces  of  veal  in  it,  allowing  any  little 
bones  to  remain.  The  neck  pieces  may  be  used  if 
desired.  Nearly  cover  with  water,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  adding  little  bits  of  butter.  Cover 
with  a  paste,  and  bake.  When  the  crust  is  done, 
open  the  oven  door  and  let  the  pie  remain  an  hour 
or  more,  to  cook  the  meat.  Is  delicious  eaten  cold. 

Minced  Veal  or  Hash.— Take  any  cold  veal 
which  may  be  left  from  the  roast,  and  cut  up  into 
very  small  pieces,  but  do  not  chop  ;  cover  with  wa¬ 
ter,  adding  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  butter;  bring 
to  a  boil,  and  thicken  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour. 
Toast  a  few  slices  of  bread  freed  from  crust,  butter 
and  place  them  around  the  dish,  and  pour  the  mince 
nicely  in  the  center.  It  is  a  most  acceptable  dish. 

Raised  Dumplings.— Edward  is  very  fond  of 
dumplings  made  of  dough,  and  we  often  have 
them.  I  reserve  a  small  quantity  of  dough  from 
the  bread  pan  and  place  in  the  pantry  until  about 
an  hour  before  dinner,  when  I  make  them  of  a 
round  shape,  and  about  as  large  as  an  orange,  and 
set  to  rise.  Wheu  light,  I  drop  them  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water,  cook  until  done,  and  serve  with 
drawn  butter  sauce  and  syrup,  or  sugar.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  dessert. 

Apple  Dumplings. — Take  one  apple  pared  and 
aored,  surround  it  with  a  very  thin  paste;  tie  sep¬ 
arately  in  a  clean  cloth  and  boil  for  40  minutes. 

Aunt  Hattie  on  the  Bread  Question. — I 
hardly  know  whether  I  was  amused  or  annoyed  the 

most  at  Miss - ,  on  Tuesday  evening.  She 

called  with  a  young  gentleman  to  whom  rumor  says 
she  is  engaged  to  be  married.  The  truth  of  this 
report,  for  his  sake,  I  hope  is  unfounded.  As  they 
had  had  a  long  walk — nearly  a  mile  and  a  half — I 
thought  an  evening  luncheon  would  be  just  the 
thing.  Edward  had  gone  to  a  trustee  meeting,  and 
Bridget  also  was  out,  so  I  went  myself  to  the  pan¬ 
try  to  prepare  a  lunch.  I  covered  a  large  tray  with 
a  napkin,  and  placed  on  it  some  cold  meat,  knives 
and  forks,  plates,  etc.,  some  little  patty-pan  mince 
pies,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  uncut,  and  carried  it  into 
the  sitting-room,  because  they  seemed  to  enjoy  so 
much  the  cheerful,  open  fireplace.  Mr.  B.  cut  a 
little  of  the  meat  for  each,  and  before  he  was  quite 
through  doing  so,  the  young  lady  asked  him  if  he 
would  also  cut  some  of  the  bread.  “You  know,”  she 
added,  “  I  never  cut  bread.”  I  felt  surprised,  as  I 
knew  that  she  was  the  oldest  of  several  children, 
and  that  they  were  often  without  a  girl,  and  while 
I  cut  some  of  the  bread,  for  I  had  risen  to  do  so,  I 
expressed  aloud  my  astonishment  and  incredulity. 

“  Why,”  she  said,  laughing,  “  I  never  cut  a  slice  of 

bread  in  my  life.”  . . . .  “  Is  it  possible !”  I  said _ 

“  Not  only  possible,  but  a  fact ;  I  never  cut  a  slice 

of  bread  nor  part  of  a  slice  in  my  life.” _ “  Who 

cuts  bread  for  the  children  and  for  the  family  ?”.... 

“  Oh,  the  girl,  always.”. . .  .“But  she  is  away  some¬ 
times,  and  at  times  you  have  none.”.... “Well, 
mother  is  always  at  home,  and  then  she  docs  it ;  she 

does  not  care  how  her  hands  look.” _ “Then  you 

cannot  make  bread  ?”  I  said,  hesitatingly.  A  litlle 
light,  rippling  laugh,  and  an  amused  and  significant 
glance  passing  between  the  two  was  all  the  answer 
I  received,  but  I  read  plainly  that  she  considered 
bread-making  and  bread-cutting  as  arts  belonging 
to  old  women,  mothers,  and  mortals  less  refined 
than  she.  Ah,  well !  she  may  laugh  now,  and  he 


may  laugh  with  her  and  admire  her  delicate 
hands,  but  by  and  by,  when  they  are  older,  when 
mother  is  gone,  and  the  strain  of  life  comes  on, 
and  perhaps  adversity  sets  in,  when  servants  are 
scarce,  and  impudent,  and  ignorant, — what  think 
you  ?  will  he  laugh  then  when  sour,  heavy,  clammy, 
half-baked  bread  is  presented?  Will  he  cut  the 
loaf  then  for  her  and  the  children  ?  Speaking  not 
from  experience  but  from  observation,  I  can  but 
say  no,  but  I  can  assure  them  that  dark  looks, 
angry  frowns,  and  unpleasant  words,  often  arise 
from  nothing  more  serious  than  sour,  bad  bread. 

- -  - - m  —  - 

The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


Last  month  a  neat  way  of  setting  a  family  table 
was  given,  and  we  proposed  to  follow  it  with  some 
hints  upon  serving  the  food.  Soup  was  provided 
for  with  the  hope  that  this  excellent  form  of  food 
might  become  more  popular  than  it  now  is.  Soup 
ought  not  to  be  too  hot  when  served  ;  it  should  be 
just  at  that  tempearture  at  which  it  can  be  eaten 
without  inconvenience.  In  eating  soup,  the  side 
of  the  spoon  should  be  used;  it  will  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  use  the  end  of  the  spoon  if  the  soup 
contains  bits  of  meat  or  vegetables,  but  it  is  better 
to  avoid  it  as  far  as  maybe.  The  waiter  should  re¬ 
move  the  soup  plates  when  all  are  done,  and  if 
there  is  no  waiter  it  should  be  the  business  of  some 
member  of  the  family  to  rise  and  take  them  away 
quietly,  and  bring  the  meat  and  place  it  before  the 
head  of  the  family.  The  vegetables,  if  in  covered 
dishes,  may  be  placed  on  with  the  soup  ;  otherwise 
they  must  be  brought  in  with  the  meat.  A  good 
carver  will  know  the  tastes  of  all  who  sit  regularly 
at  the  table,  and  serve  them  accordingly  as  far  as 
may  be  ;  he  will  ask  the  preferences  of  a  guest,  as 
to  rare  or  well  done,  fat  or  lean,  etc.  He  will  not 
serve  gravy  without  first  learning  if  it  is  acceptable. 
Where  no  waiter  is  at  hand  to  pass  the  dishes,  each 
one  should  contribute  to  the  general  comfort  by 
promptly  passing  plates,  helping  those  vegetables 
that  may  be  nearest,  etc.  Where  the  table  is  waited 
upon,  the  vegetables,  in  some  families,  are  passed 
for  each  person  to  help  himself,  and  in  others  the 
waiter  takes  the  plate  and  procures  those  which 
are  desired.  Individual  deportment  has  much  to 
do  with  the  general  enjoyment  of  a  meal,  and  a 
word  on  this  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Some  time 
ago  we  read  in  a  Western  paper  an  injunction  not 
to  pick  the  teeth  with  the  fork.  We  wondered 
what  kind  of  readers  the  writer  could  be  addressing, 
but  since  then  we  have  actually  seen  it  done.  Wc 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  this  injunction, 
but  there  is  a  use  of  the  knife  which  we  may  allude 
to.  It  is  not  considered  the  proper  thing  to  carry 
food  to  the  mouth  with  the  knife.  The  knife  is 
for  cutting,  and  the  fork  is  the  proper  implement  to 
use  in  taking  the  food.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
no  one  who  cats  with  his  knife  can  be  a  gentleman, 
which  is  all  nonsense,  it  being  moral  qualities 
which  make  a  gentle  man,  and  not  forms,  which  are 
matters  of  early  education.  Still  we  say  to  those 
who  wish  to  conform  to  the  best  usages,  eat  with  the 
fork  instead  of  the  knife.  One’s  own  knife  should 
not  be  put  into  the  butter  or  salt,  unless  in  cases 
where  butter-knives  and  salt-spoons  arc  not  pro¬ 
vided.  At  table  where  it  is  necessary  to  help  one 
another,  one  should  not  be  so  absorbed  in  his  own 
eating  as  not  to  observe  what  is  going  on  and  bo 
ready  at  the  right  moment  to  supply  such  things 
near  him  as  may  be  needed.  When  through  eating 
lay  the  knife  and  fork  side  by  side  upon  the  plate; 
do  not  cross  them,  nor  push  the  plate  from  you. 


Boxes  for  Boots  ;ind  (Shoes. — “  Gen- 
eseo”  says:  “Will  some  kind  reader  who  is  not 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  a  ‘  mansion,’  tell  me 
how  to  put  away  boots  and  shoes  to  make  them 
look  orderly  and  in  place  ?  Having  two  or  three 
children  with  their  ‘Sunday,’  ‘  Monday,’  and  over¬ 
shoes,  besides  my  own  and  husband’s,  it  becomes 
quite  an  item,  at  least  to  me.” — Lack  of  sufficient 
and  proper  closet  room  is  as  much  felt  by  those 
who  live  in  “  mansions  ”  as  by  dwellers  in  humbler 
houses ;  it  is  a  striking  fault  of  the  great  majority 


of  house  plans.  A  friend  of  ours  proposed  to  his 
wife  to  make  the  apple  pies  in  a  pitcher,  bo  that  he 
could  get  plenty  of  apple  with  his  crust.  With 
something  the  same  feeling  we  sometimes  wish  for 
a  house  in  which  the  closets  bear  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  other  rooms  as  would  the  apple 
have  borne  to  the  crust  in  our  friend’s  pie.  The 
best  remedy  we  can  suggest  to  “Geneseo”  is  to 
make  some  shoe  boxes.  Get  packing  boxes  of  con¬ 
venient  size  and  of  a  bight  suitable  for  a  low  seat ; 
hinge  the  cover  so  that  it  will  open  readily — leather 
hinges  will  do — then  cover  the  sides  with  chintz 
or  other  material  tacked  on.  Make  a  thin  cushion 
and  fasten  it  to  the  lid,  and  put  around  the  edges  of 
the  lid  a  narrow  flounce  or  fringe  ;  this  will  quite 
conceal  the  box  and  with  a  little  taste  the  whole 
may  be  made  a  very  pretty  ottoman.  A  box  of  this 
kind  is  a  neat  and  most  useful  piece  of  bed-room 
furniture,  for  besides  keeping  boots  and  shoes  in 
order  and  out  of  sight,  it  serves  as  a  convenient 
place  on  which  to  sit  while  dressing  the  feet. 


Indefiniteness  in  Recipes. 


Ability  to  teach  others  what  one  perfectly  under¬ 
stands  himself  or  herself  is  a  rare  accomplishment. 
If  you  doubt  it,  ask  your  boy  or  girl,  wdio  knows 
every  inch  of  the  road,  the  way  to  Neighbor  B’s. 
Many  hundreds  of  recipes  come  to  us  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  some  of  which  we  use,  some  are  omitted 
because  an  important  article  is  quite  forgotten, 
and  others  are  not  used,  for  the  reason  that  though 
everything  may  be  enumerated  we  are  not  told 
what  to  do  with  the  mixture  when  wo  have  all  the 
ingredients  together.  As  an  example  of  indefinite¬ 
ness,  and  not  by  any  means  a  bad  one,  we  give  the 
following.  We  trust  the  lady  who  sent  it  will  for¬ 
give  the  use  we  make  of  her  recipe,  ns  we  can 
assure  her  that  the  selection  was  entirely  accidental. 

“  Aj>ple  Tea.cnke. — Eour  apples  pared 
and  cut  in  quarters,  1  egg,  1  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup  of 
milk,  4  cups  of  flour.  Stir  the  apples  in  the  batter  the 
last  thing ;  1  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar,  of  soda.” 

Now  this  is  commendable,  inasmuch  as  it  enu¬ 
merates  at  the  outset  all  the  things  required,  ex¬ 
cept  the  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  but  is  faulty  in 
its  directions.  We  suppose  that  a  batter  is  to  be 
made  with  the  flour,  sugar,  egg,  and  milk;  we  are 
directed  to  stir  in  the  apples  the  last  thing,  and  then 
comes  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  which  are  probably 
intended  to  be  the  very  last  things.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  mixture  we  are  not  told.  “Any 
body  would  know  it  ivas  to  be  baked.”  The  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  it  should  be,  but  as  wc  have  recipes 
for  bread  that  is  to  be  boiled  several  hours  in  a 
kettle,  and  other  things  where  the  compound  is  to 
be  steamed,  it  is  just  as  well  to  say  so.  In  writing  a 
recipe  or  giving  a  direction  of  any  kind  it  is  the 
best  way  to  assume  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  has  no  knowledge  whatever  011  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  seldom  that  directions  are  too  explicit, 
and  it  is  much  easier  for  us  to  cut  out  such  as  may 
be  superfluous  than  it  is  to  supply  omissions. 


'Tiia  saniul  BBrltiaio&iss,  Ware. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  says  :  “  No  dishes  fare  harder  at  the 
hands  of  the  inexperienced  housekeeper,  or  care¬ 
less  help,  than  tin  dishes.  Though  sooner  tarnished 
than  china  by  cold,  greasy,  dish-water,  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  left  the  last  on  the  list  to  be  washed,  are  but 
partially  dried,  and,  as  a  consequence,  soon  become 
dull  and  rusty.  Then  when  the  “  claring-up  time  ” 
comes,  they  are  scoured  with  ashes  or  sand,  taking 
off  in  the  process  the  outer  coat  of  tin,  and  very 
soon  look  worse  than  before.  Let  me  give  a 
better  way.  Rub  the  dish  thoroughly  with  soft 
soap,  wash  in  hot,  clean  suds,  and  rinse  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  dry  with  a  clean  towel,  and  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  scouring.  This  is  equally  good  t  reat¬ 
ment  forarticles  of  wliite  metal  or  Britannia  Ware.” 

■  r-a-4 - — »» - »-0- - 

ISLyc  ff&rop  CaSies. — By  M.  E.  E. —  1  pint 
of  milk,  3  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  alittlo 
salt.  Stir  in  sifted  rye  until  of  about  the  consistency 
of  pancakes.  Bake  in  buttered  cups  one  half  hour. 
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!©y§  &  wells’ 

'JTSae  Smprovemenat  Circle. 

It  is  hard,  dry  work  for  most  boys  and  girls  to  get 
knowledge  from  books.  This  is  not  surprising.  Young 
people  are  too  full  of  life  to  sit  still  long  at  a  time,  and 
besides  this  most  books  impart  instruction  in  a  very  un¬ 
interesting  way.  Facts,  packed  away  in  leaves,  are 
like  dried  fruit  •  it  i%  much  pleasanter  to  gather  either 
fruit  or  knowledge  fresh  from  nature.  For  example,  you 
may  read  how  each  seed  contains  a  young  plant  in  itself, 
which  grows  larger  and  multiplies  its  different  parts, 
when  properly  placed  in  the  soil ;  but  how  much  more 
interesting  to  take  a  seed,  carefully  cut  it  open,  and 
find  the  plant  1  Then  to  take  others  and  examine  them 
day  after  day  in  their  different  stages  of  growth  1  Every 
day  would  show  a  fresh  wonder,  to  brighten  the  eyes  of 
the  young  student.  So  of  any  other  facts  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  The  careful  observer  will  also  soon  be¬ 
come  so  interested  that  he  will  be  pleased  with  hooks 
which  tell  him  more  than  lie  has  been  able  to  discover 
himself.  Now  suppose  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  boys  and 
girls  of  any  neighborhood  should  unite  into  a  circle  to 
gain  knowledge.  They  should  first  agree  to  be  governed 
by  the  wishes  of  the  majority  and  then  select  some  one 
subject  for  their  studies.  We  will  suppose  they  agree 
first  to  learn  what  they  can  about  the  plants  growing  in 
their  neighborhood,  which  would  be  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  topic.  The  special  question  first  taken  up 
might  be.  How  many  different  kinds  of  plants  can  be 
found  within  a  certain  district?  A  week  might  be  taken 
to  gain  information  on  this  point.  Then  you  may  he 
sure  there  would  be  twelve  pairs  of  eyes  looking  more 
sharply  at  plants  than  ever  before.  Every  hedge-row 
would  be  searched  and  every  nook  and  corner  closely 
examined,  for  with  commendable  rivalry  each  would  try 
to  secure  the  largest  number  of  specimens.  When  they 
met  to  compare  notes,  all  duplicates  would  he  thrown, 
out,  the  remainder  counted,  and  examined  by  all.  Thus 
each  member  of  the  circle  would  have  the  benefit  of 
twelve  pairs  of  eyes  and  hands  instead  of  one,  and  might 
be  able  to  learn  almost  twelve  times  as  much  as  though 
working  alone,  besides  having  the  added  pleasure  which 
agreeable  union  brings.  The  next  week  new  specimens 
might  be  looked  for,  and  when  no  more  could  be  found, 
each  member  might  be  requested  to  find  out  all  the  facts 
possible  about  some  one  plant,  for  instance  the  potato. 
Then  one  would  perhaps  he  led  to  study  the  leaf,  another 
the  stem,  another  the  root,  etc.,  and  all  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  many  new  things  would  be  learned, 
and  learned  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  forgotten.  This 
is  but  an  example  of  what  might  be  accomplished.  The 
insects,  the  birds,  stones,  clouds,  weather,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  history,  geography,  philosophy,— in  short,  the 
whole  round  of  knowledge— will  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
fund  for  most  pleasurable  and  profitable  study.  Who 
will  have  the  honor  of  forming  Circle  No.  1,  and  send  an 
account  of  its  first  and  second  meetings  ?  Perhaps  they 
would  be  interesting  enough  to  publish  for  the  emulation 
of  others.  Many  parents  and  teachers  to  whom  this 
plan  is  mentioned  will  be  able  to  give  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  young  students,  but  they  should  be  left 
mostly  to  themselves,  carefully  guided,  hut  not  discour¬ 
aged  by  offering  too  much  advise  and  help. 

Tlie  World  Mot  Finished, 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  would  hardly  know 
their  old  home,  should  they  now  revisit  it.  Changes 
have  been  going  on  in  every  part ;  mountains  have  been 
lowered  in  some  places,  and  lifted  up  in  others ;  great 
lakes  and  rivers  have  disappeared ;  the  plants  of  different 
sections  are  not  the  same  as  formerly;  old  breeds  of 
animals  are  g@ne  and  new  ones  have  appeared,  and  every¬ 
where  the  great  work  of  improving  and  finishing  the 
world  is  going  on.  Every  summer’s  sun  and  winter's 
frost  does  something  to  change  the  iace  of  nature ;  rocks 
crumble  little  by  little,  are  washed  down  the  hill-sides, 
and  help  to  fill  the  valleys.  The  streams  are  wearing 
away  their  banks  and  carrying  earth,  to  deposit  it  in  new 
places.  The  ocean  slowly  advances  on  some  coasts  and 
retires  from  others.  Now  and  then  a  volcano  or  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  a  few  hours  sweeps  away  all  old  .andmarks,  and 
a  large  district  is  thus  at  once  made  over.  Equally  great 
changes  are  going  on  among  men,  in  their  appearance, 
habits,  customs,  laws,  and  character.  Whole  races  have 
passed  away  and  left  only  here  and  there  a  mark  to  show 
that  they  existed,  and  new  nations  are  coming  forward 
to  rule  the  progress  of  the  world.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  all  these  particulars  there  is,  on  the  whole,  manifest 
improvement.  Nature  and  men  are  less  fierce  than  for¬ 
merly.  The  ages  of  fearful  monsters  and  ferocious 
nations  have  nearly  passed.  Peace,  order,  beauty,  and 
happiness,  are  gradually  advancing ;  the  world  is  being 
finished  by  its  Great  Creator.  The  six  days'  work  in  the 
beginning,  described  in  the  Bible,  was  merely  the  bring¬ 


ing  together  of  the  materials  and  putting  them  together 
roughly.  The  adjusting  and  polishing  have  yet  to  be 
completed.  All  have  a  part  to  do  in  the  great  work.  Tho 
sunbeam  that  enlivens  a  little  plant  by  the  wayside  helps 
make  tho  world  better ;  the  boy  or  girl  who  lives  right  is 
like  a  whole  sun  scattering  light  on  every  hand,  and  will  as 
surely  do  his  or  her  work  in  society,  as  the  rays  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  sun  perform  their  appointed  part.  Let’s  all  take  hold 
and  try  to  finish  up  the  world  by  making  somebody  better. 

A  PkasiHg  Monte  Game. 

Our  young  folks,  including  the  writer,  have  passed 
many  a  pleasant  evening  hour  playing  a  new  game  called 
“  Squails.”  It  is  for  sale  at  toy  and  stationery  stores, 
but  almost  any  one  can  make  the  necessary  parts.  A 
small  block  of  lead,  say  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
of  the  same  hight,  is  placed  on  the  center  of  a  smooth 
table  ;  this  is  the  target.  The  squails,  sixteen  or  more 
round,  flat,  and  smooth  pieces  of  hard  wood  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  are  distributed  among  the  players. 
These  pieces  should  be  differently  colored  or  numbered, 
so  as  to  distinguish  those  belonging  to  each  player,  there 
being  four  of  each  color  or  number.  In  case  these  can 
not  be  easily  procured,  large,  flat  overcoat  buttons  of 
wood  or  metal  will  answer  very  well.  The  players  are 
seated,  and  each  in  turn  places  a  squail  on  the  edge  of 
the  table,  projecting  a  little  over  the  edge,  and  with  the 
hand  gives  it  a  slight  blow  or  snaps  it  with  his  finger,  to 
drive  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  target.  When  all  the 
squails  are  played,  the  one  remaining  nearest  tho  target 
counts  one  the  its  player;  if  he  have  been  skillful  or 
fortunate  enough  to  leave  two  or  more  squails  nearer  the 
target  than  those  of  any  other  player,  each  squail  counts 
one,  in  the  same  way  as  in  pitching  quoits.  He  who  thus 
counts  seven,  nine,  or  any  other  number  decided  upon, 
wins  the  game.  The  first  play  is  made  in  rotation  from 
right  to  left.  A  good  part  of  the  fun  is  the  uncertainty 
until  the  last  squail  is  played.  A  skillful  shot  by  the  last 
player  may  drive  away  one  or  more  well-placed  squails, 
and  gain  the  victory.  If  the  target  is  driven  out  of  place, 
it  is  to  be  played  at  where  it  lies.  Any  squail  driven 
more  than  three  incites  upon  the  table  can  not  be  taken 
back  until  the  end  of  the  game. 

Whiskey  vs.  Brains. 

The  “Southern  Son”  relates  that  a  temperance  lecturer 
gave  the  following  hard  hit  at  “  moderate  drinkers 
“  All  who  in  youth  acquire  a  habit  of  drinking  whiskey, 
at  forty  years  of  age  will  be  total  abstainers  or  drunkards. 
No  one  can  use  whiskey  for  years  with  moderation.  If 
there  is  a  person  in  this  audience  whose  experience  dis¬ 
putes  this,  let  him  make  it  known  and  I  will  account  for 
it,  or  acknowledge  that  I  am  mistaken.”  A  tall,  large 
man  arose,  and  folding  his  arms  across  his  breast,  said  : 
“  I  offer  myself  as  one  whose  own  experience  contra¬ 
dicts  your  statement.”  “Are  you  a  moderate  drinker?” 
asked  the  Judge.  “  I  am.”  “How  long  have  you  drank 
in  moderation  ?”  “  Forty  years.”  “  And  were  you  never 
intoxicated?”  “Never.”.  “ Well,”  remarked  the  Judge, 
scanning  his  subject  closely  from  head  to  foot,  “  yours  is 
a  singular  case,  yet  I  think  it  easily  accounted  for.  I  am 
reminded  by  it  of  a  little  story  :  A  colored  man,  with  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  sat  down  on  the 
hank  of  a  clear  stream  to  dine.  In  breaking  the  bread 
he  dropped  some  of  the  crumbs  into  the  water.  These 
were  eagerly  seized  and  eaten  by  the  fish.  That  circum¬ 
stance  suggested  to  the  negro  the  idea  of  dipping  the 
bread  into  the  whiskey  and  feeding  it  to  them.  He  tried 
it.  It  worked  well.  Some  of  the  fish  ate  of  it,  became 
(Imnk,  and  floated  helplessly  on  the  surface.  In  this  way 
he  easily  caught  a  large  number.  But  in  the  stream  was 
a  large  fish,  very  unlike  the  rest.  It  partook  freely  of  the 
bread  and  whiskey,  with  no  perceptible  effect.  It  was 
shy  of  every  effort  of  the  negro  to  take  it.  He  resolved 
to  have  it  at  all  hazards,  that  he  might  learn  its  name 
and  nature.  Ho  procured  a  net,  and  after  much  effort 
caught  it,  carried  it  to  a  colored  neighbor,  and  asked  his 
opinion  in  the  matter.  The  other  surveyed  the  wonder 
a  moment,  and  then  said :  1  Sambo,  I  understand  dis  case. 
Dis  fish  is  a  mullet  head;  it  ain’t  got  any  brain  !’  “  In 
other  words,”  added  the  judge,  “alcohol  affects  only  the 
brains,  and  of  course  those  having  none  may  drink  with¬ 
out  injury.”  The  storm  of  laughter  which  followed 
drove  the  “  moderate  drinker”  suddenly  from  the  house. 

Spacious  Cottage, — A  real  estate  agent  informs 
the  public  “  that  he  has  a  beautiful  cottage  for  sale,  con¬ 
taining  ten  rooms  and  an  acre  of  land.” 

Stunning  Farewell,— A  Connecticut  editor  gives 
an  account  of  a  man  who  blew  out  his  brains  after  bid¬ 
ding  his  wife  good-by  with  a  shot  gun. 

Conundrum.— When  does  a  man  have  a  vegetable  time¬ 
piece  ?  Answer.—  When  he  gets  a  potato  clock,  (gets  up 
at  eight  o'clock). 


A  Picture  Story.— Write  it  out  yourself. 

Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 


The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  th« 
February  number,  page  63. . .  .No.  337.  Arithmetical  Prob¬ 
lem.— A  pays  4  3  16,  and  B, 

3 11-16  cents  per  pound _  f  t 

No.  338.  Illustrated,  Rebus.  1 1 

-A  circle  of  pictures  ap- 
pears,  in  which  are’exhib-  Hife  IjS 

ited  five  pairs  of  ewes. 

Though  their  tenor  you 

can  not  entirely  foresee,  _ 

perseverance,  1  fancy,  will  «||jf  PU  1|§||) 

give  you  the  key.  Injustice  'l||||f|(X 

to  our  young  readers  we  ^j|||  '  1  |||pr 

state  that  through  an  error  II  I' 

of  the  draughtsman,  the 

ewe  in  the  first  circle 

should  be  an  ewer. . .  .The 

following  have  sent  in  cor- 

rect  answers  to  some  of 

the  puzzles  recently  pub- 

lished:  Frank  L.  Whit-  JPy  UsA 

comb,  “  N.  N.  M,”  Fidelia 
R.  Lord,  Sallie  Work,  N. 

Jennie  Fain,  Julia  M. 

Rowley,  Robert  Simpson, 

John  M.  Cotton,  M.  Rut¬ 
ter,  II.  Agme,  “  Charlie  P.,” 

George  A.  Fuller,  James  Vandemark,  Carrie  Nell  Smith, 
John  II.  Hallock,  Aaron  H.  Manderbach,  T.  T.  Kerr,  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Brady,  Frank  Lockwood,  “  Carrie,  Jr.” 


33iJ.-- Illustrated  Rebus. 
T.  Jolly,  A.  Berdan, 
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UNSEEN  DANGER  S  .—Drawn  by  James  Baird.— Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist* 


“  I’m  tired  enough  of  this  humdrum  life  !”  sighed  Mrs. 
Drake  as  she  waddled  disconsolately  about  the  yard,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  her  young  brood.  “  Here  I’ve  been  shut  up 
these  six  weeks  in  the  company  of  vulgar  chickens,  with 
nothing  but  a  puddle  to  swim  in,  and  I  can  see  that 
my  darlings  are  getting  the  hateful  ways  of  the  low  young 
ones  they  have  to  associate  with.  Oh,  that  I  could  es¬ 
cape  to  the  lake  where  we  used  to  have  such  glorious 
parties,  and  where  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Drake!”  “It  is  awful!”  echoed  Mr.  Drake,  who  stood 
xnoping  near  by.  “Here  I  have  my  new  spring  suit  all 
finished,  but  it’s  no  use,  there’s  no  society  here.”  Just 
then  a  crash  was  heard,  and  part  of  the  poultry-yard 
fence  came  tumbling  down,  whore  two  oxen  fighting  had 
crowded  against  it.  “Quack!  quack  1”  shouted  Mr. 
Drake  in  triumph,  as  he  hastened  away  through  the  open¬ 
ing,  quickly  followed  by  his  whole  family.  Straight  they 
steered  for  the  well-known  lake,  which  they  soon  reached, 
joyous  in  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  world  again,  as 
they  had  done  before  family  cares  and  the  prudence  of 
their  owner  had  kept  them  in  narrower  bounds.  “  I 
wonder  what  we  shall  have  for  breakfast  this  morning,” 
said  a  hungry  young  pike  who  was  darting  restlessly 
about  among  the  lily  stems.  “  I’m  hungry  enough  to 
swallow  a  catfish  if  I  could  catch  him.”  “Catfish  be 
hooked  1  ”  growled  out  a  snapping  turtle  that  was  bur¬ 
rowing  in  the  mud  below,  hunting  for  worms.  “It’s  ’most 
time  for  young  ducks.  What  a  feast  I  had  last  year  1  ah,  it 
makes  my  mouth  water  to  think  of  it  1  ”  Proudly  Mrs. 
Drake  sailed  upon  the  water,  followed  by  her  brood,  while 
Mr.  Drake  proudly  stood  upon  the  hank  admiring  his 
prodigies.  “ How  well  they  dive  1”  thought  he.  “How 
long  they  stay  under  I  They’re  just  like  their  father  for 
all  the  world  I  They’ll  surely  make  a  sensation  in  society 
when  they  are  educated.”  Now  you  can  finish  the  story 


by  looking  at  the  picture,  and  see  how  restlessness  and 
vanity  brought  ruin  to  a  family.  This  will  be  a  much 
pleasanter  way  to  learn  the  lesson,  than  to  bo  dragged 
out  into  society  as  some  children  are  by  their  vain  par¬ 
ents  and  exposed  to  the  hungry  fish,  always  on  the 
lookout  for  prey,  that  frequent  its  treacherous  depths. 

A  Costly  TaWe. 

A  traveler  in  Italy  relates  that  he  saw  a  table  valued  at 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  less  than  six  feet 
in  diameter,  but  had  required  the  work  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  for  fifteen  years.  It  was  ornamented  with 
mosaic  work,  that  is,  stones  of  different  colors  and  shades 
matched  together  so  as  to  form  various  pictures.  The 
traveler  says  :  “  Upon  entering  the  hall  where  this  kind 
of  work  is  done,  I  could  not  doubt  these  enormous  fig¬ 
ures.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  thousand  of  the  hardest 
and  most  expensive  stones  which  will  take  on  a  high 
polish,  to  be  cut  into  pieces  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
These  pieces  are  cut  the  other  way  into  small  pieces  like 
shoe  pegs,  and  where  the  shading  from  one  color  to 
another  is  sudden,  these  pegs  must  not  be  larger  than  a 
needle.  Now  the  artist  cuts  and  puts  in  these,  selected 
according  to  their  color,  so  as  to  give  the  coloring  want¬ 
ed  as  distinct  as  though  painted.  These  pieces  or  pegs 
must  be  fitted  so  closely  that  lines  of  separation  will  not 
show,  and  set  upon  end,  side  by  side,  like  types.  They 
claim  that  ten  thousand  different  shades  of  color  are  nec¬ 
essary  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  kind  of  work  a  man  must 
he  skilled  in  colors  and  shades  as  a  painter,  in  order  to 
place  the  colors  properly,  and  then  be  the  most  careful 
and  accurate  of  mechanics,  in  order  to  fit  the  pieces ;  and 
lie  must  have  patience  enough  to  work  on  cheap  pictures 
one  year,  and  on  a  fine  one,  from  ten  to  twenty  years.” 


Cwt»M.s  Streams. 

A  writer  in  the  “  Argos  ”  says :  “  I  remember,  when  a 
boy,  sleeping  in  a  strange  house,  in  an  old-fashioned 
room,  with  an  oaken  store  cupboard  over  the  bed.  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  being  murdered  ;  the  assassin  struck 
me  on  the  head,  and  I  awoke  with  a  sense  of  pain  in  that 
region.  Putting  my  hand  to  my  forehead,  I  found  it 
sticky— with  blood !  I  felt  almost  too  ill  to  cry  for  help  ; 
but  at  length  I  alarmed  the  household,  and,  on  procuring  a 
light,  it  was  discovered  that  some  jam  had  leaked  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cupboard,  and  fallen  upon  my  head  in 
a  small  sluggish  stream.  A  few  months  ago,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed,  a  friend  had  been  discussing  with  me 
the  peculiar  instincts  of  animals,  and  more  particularly 
their  sense  of  the  coming  on  of  storms.  After  this  he 
dreamed  he  was  a  Worcestershire  Short-horn,  grazing  in 
a  pleasant  meadow  on  the  Herefordshire  side  of  the  Mal¬ 
vern  Hills.  He  had  a  number  of  companions.  Signs  of 
a  storm  appeared  in  the  sky  ;  a  misty  vapor  hung  on  the 
well-known  beacon.  He  remembered  distinctly,  although 
he  was  a  cow,  watching,  with  a  sense  of  great  delight, 
the  beauty  of  the  preliminary  tokens  of  the  storm.  With 
the  other  cows  he  quietly  strolled  toward  the  shelter  of 
an  adjacent  tree,  and  waited  until  the  storm  should 
break.  He  distinctly  remembered  wagging  his  tail.” 
One  of  the  editors  of  this  paper,  while  traveling  some 
time  since,  dreamed  that  he  was  an  advertisement,  for 
which  there  was  no  room  in  the  paper,  and  was  made 
very  uncomfortable  by  the  effort  to  crowd  him  into  a  col¬ 
umn.  On  awaking  he  found  himself  inconveniently- 
crowded  in  the  berth  which  he  was  sharing  with  his  son. 


Many  troubles,  like  waves  of  the  ocean,  will,  if  we 
wait  calmly,  only  break  at  our  feet  and  disappear. 
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“OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS” 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY- MAGAZINE 

FOR 

BOYS  AMD  GIRLS* 


Tlie  January  and  February  numbers  of  “OUR,  YOUNG-  FOLKS  ”  liave  been  commended  by  tile  Press  In  tlie  most  enthusiastic  terms.  Its 
Stories,  by  MR.  ALDRICH,  MRS.  STOWE,  MRS.  DIAZ,  SOPHIE  MAY,  “AUNT  FANNY  ;”  Its  Poems,  by  LUCY  LARCOM,  HARRIET  PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD,  MISS  MULOCK,  and  C.  A.  BARRY  ;  MR.  TROWBRIDGE’S  graphic  and  instructive  description  of  Glass-Making;  MR.  PAR- 
TON’S  interesting  account  of  tlie  Invention  of  the  Compass  ;  and  MRS.  AGASSIZ’S  attractive  opening  paper  of  her  scries  about  “  The  World 
we  Live  on  ’’—all  these  are  recognized  as  giving  to  the  Magazine  ill  due  proportion  tlie  two  essential  dualities  of  healthful  entertainment 
and  practical  value  ;  and  as  having  sucli  variety  of  character,  such  literary  excellence,  and  so  high  a  moral  tone,  as  to  make  the  Magazine 
all  that  can  reasonably  be  demanded. 

“  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,”  by  T.  B.  ALDRICH,  has  excited  general  attention,  by  its  genuineness,  its  graphic  delineations  of  boy  character, 
and  the  sustained  interest  of  the  incidents.  In  the  February  number  of  the  Agriculturist,  the  opening  chapter  was  given. 

As  illustrating  the  great  interest  that  lias  been  manifested  by  the  readers  of  this  Story,  and  MR.  TROWBRIDGE’S  excellent  articles,  we 
copy  from  Our  Letter  Box  in  the  March  number  of  “  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  ”  the  following  extract. 


We  print  this  little  note  just  as  it  came  to  us,  because  it 
isa  specimen  of  many  which  testify  to  tlie  growing  interest 
in  our  Magazine,  and  because  it  contains  a  question  about 
one  of  our  most  valuable  contributors. 

“Peak  Young  Folks: 

“Papa made  Jamie  and  me  a  Christmas  present  of  ‘Our 
Young  Folks'  for  1SG9;  and  as  we  have  the  January  and 
February  numbers,  we  want  to  tell  you  how  delighted  we 
are  with  our  Magazine. 

“  I  like  to  read  Mr.  Trowbridge’s  pieces  on  Glass-Making, 
because  I  have  often  wondered  how  glass  was  made,  and  I 
never  could  understand  how  they  could  use  potash  and 
sand  in  making  it,  as  I  have  been  told  they  did. 

“Jamie  thinks  Tom  Bailey  is  going  to  be  the  right  sort 
of  a  hoy  after  all,  and  I  like  to  read  about  such  a  hoy,  too. 
Jamie  is  12  and  I  am  14. 

“  Jamie  wants  me  to  ask  who  Mr.  Aldrich  is,  and  if  he  is 
Tom  Bailey ;  and  where  Kivermouth  is.  We  can’t  find  it  at 
all,  and  we  have  looked  on  our  map  all  along  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts.” 

We  thank  our  little  friend  for  her  kind  words,  and  we  are 
gratified  to  know  that  she  is  pleased  with  the  stories  she 
mentions. 

When  Mr.  Trowbridge  comes  to  speak  of  Goal-Mining 
and  Ship-Building,  we  have  no  doubt  that  she  and  many 


besides  will  be  as  much  interested  as  they  have  been  in 
Glass-Making.  Before  preparing  his  papers  on  Coal-Min¬ 
ing,  which  are  soon  to  appear,  lie  visited  the  coal  regions 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  saw  tlie  miners  at  their  work.  In 
describing  the  manner  of  carrying  on  this  great  business 
lie  will  have.mucli  to  tell  about  these  miners,  and  tlie  little 
“slate  pickers,”  and  tlie  cats  and  rats  in  tlie  mines,  and 
other  curious  and  interesting  things. 

But  about  Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  story,— Well,  Mr.  Aldrich 
is  widely  known  as  a  poet.  Those  who  do  not  own  the 
dainty  blue-and-gold  volume  of  bis  poems  may  yet  remem¬ 
ber  tlie  graceful  sweetness  of  his  “  Bahie  Bell,"  which  so 
delighted  children  and  grown-up  people  a  few  years  since. 
He  writes  prose  sketches,  as  well  as  poems,  for  the  “Atlan¬ 
tic.”  “  A  Young  Desperado,”  published  in  that  Magazine 
for  December,  18GT,  is  probably  not  unknown  to  some  of 
our  readers.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  also  the  Editor  of  “Every  Sat¬ 
urday.” 

In  proposing  to  write  a  story  for  “  Our  Young  Folks,” 
lie  said  lie  wanted  to  give  the  history  of  a  real,  natural  boy, 
such  as  all  wide-awake,  hearty  hoys  are,  everywhere,  and 
asked  if  he  could  have  the  liberty  of  doing  so.  He  was  as¬ 
sured  that  he  could. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Aldrich,  “such  a  story  as  I  have  in 
mind  will  he  an  honest  one,  hut  do  you  think  it  will  do  to 
publish?”  “  Why  not?”  he  was  asked.  "Because  the  hoy 


I  am  thinking  of  is  not  what  is  called  a  good  hoy.  He  is 
full  of  mischief  and  fond  of  fun;  and,  what  is  worse,  per¬ 
haps  lie  will  fight,  if  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  fight.  On 
the  other  hand,  lie  is  generous  and  honest,  and  won’t  do  a 
mean  tiling.  And”  said  he,  “I  don’t  think  such  boys  are 
fully  appreciated.” 

Tlie  Editors,  bearing  in  mind  the  thousands  of  brave,  gen¬ 
erous  boys  who  constantly  read  this  Magazine,— boys  not 
impossibly  faultless,  but  who  hate  meanness  as  thoroughly 
as  they  love  fun,— replied,  “  It  is  just  tlie  story  we  want." 

“  Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Aldrich,  “  you  shall  have  it  on  this 
condition,  that  you  call  it  ‘  Tlie  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  ’ ;  fori 
don't  wisli  any  one  to  read  it  under  false  impressions.” 

So  you  sec,  dear  young  folks,  why  Tom  Bailey  is  called  a 
bad  boy. 

We  don’t  wonder  that  many  of  our  friends  have  hunted 
over  their  maps  in  vain  for  Kivermouth.  It  would  be  hardly 
fair  play  on  our  part  to  tell  the  reader  what  town  is  really 
meant  by  Kivermouth.  It  may  be  Lynn,  or  Portsmouth,  or 
Ncwburyport,  —  our  correspondent  “Edgar”  positively 
declares  it  is  Salem,— but  we  are  not  going  to  settle  tlie 
question.  Every  boy  or  girl  who  knows  anything  of  our 
New  England  coast  will  see  at  a  glance  that  Kivermouth  Is 
a  faithful  picture  of  a  real  seaport  town,  and  that  must  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  present. 


The  March  number  of  “OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS,”  in  addition  to  the  “Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,”  has  a  very  interesting  article  by  MR.  TROW¬ 
BRIDGE  on  Glass-Cntting  and  Ornamenting  ;  The  Physical  History  of  Florida,  by  MRS.  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ,  showing  liow  Florida  was 
built  by  Coral  Insects  ;  MR.  PARTON’S  account  of  Who  First  Used  the  Mariner’s  Compass  ;  an  exceedingly  valuable  article.  How  to  Talk, 
by  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  pointing  out  the  errors  of  conversation  into  which  young  persons  are  most  likely  to  fall,  and  telling  in  his 
fascinating  way  how  all  may  learn  to  talk  well ;  the  ninth  packet  of  the  charming  William  Henry  Letters,  by  MRS.  A.  M.  DIAZ  ;  a  spirited 
declamation,  Hannibal  at  tlie  Altar,  by  ELIJAH  KELLOGG;  and  other  attractive  and  valuable  articles,  all  copiously  illustrated  by  the 
best  artists. 

I 

53?“  TERMS:  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance ;  3  copies,  $5  ;  5  copies  $8  •  10  copies,  #15 ;  and  $1.50  for  each  additional  copy. 

A  copy  of  “  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  ”  for  the  first  four  months  of  1869  wiU  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  examine  the  Magazine,  on 
application  to  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Ticknor  &  Fields,) 

124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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Nos.  41  Park  Row  &151  Wassail  Sts.,  New  Yorlk, 
C Formerlj  of  Springfield ,  Mass.) 
Importers,  Growers  and  Healers  in 
Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Horticultural  Implements  anti  Garden 
Requisites, 

"Would  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
culture  of  Flowers  and  V egetatoJes,  to  their  large  and 
well-selected  assortment  of  the  above,  comprising  the  new¬ 
est  and  most  approved  varieties,  both  of  European  and  home 
production,  the  quality  and  utility  of  which  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  For  a  list  of  these  see  their 

mw  ILLUSTRATED  SEED  catalogue, 

AND 

GUIBE  TO  THE  FLOWER  AN®  KITCH¬ 
EN  GAKBEN, 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Edition ,  enlarged  and  improved, 
contains  133  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  beautifully 
Illustrated  with  100  Engravings,  and  a  descriptive  list  of 
3,500  varieties  of  Flower ,  Vegetable  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with 
explicit  directions  for  their  cull  lire;  also,  a  list  of  135  va¬ 
rieties  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  embracing  many  new 
sorts  now  offered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country— with  many 
other  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs ,  consisting  of  Amaryllis, 
Tuberoses ,  Tigridias,  Lilies,  etc.;  with  much  other  useful 
informal  ion  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  25 
Cents .  Our  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Miss5  G-ardemers’  AlBaaaina© 
for  1869 

Contains  G8  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  embracing  a 
Monthly  Calendar  of  operations,  and  a  priced  list  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  Garden.  Field  and  Flower  Seeds ,  with 
brief  directions  for  their  cultivation.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three  cent  stamp. 

Seeds  £©s*  tlae  FiM’iia  &  ©ardeaa. 

per  oz.  per  lb. 

Beets— Early  Bnssano,  Improved  Early  Turnip.$0.20  $2.00 

Early  Blood  Turnip,  Orange  Turnip,  Long 

Blood,  Long  Smooth  Blood .  13 

Long  Red  and  Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurt- 

zel,  French  Sugar .  10 

Cauliflower— Halt' Early  Paris,  always  sure 

to  head,  pkt.  25 .  3.00 

Early  Butch,  London,  Asiat  ic,  Walchercn _  75 

Carter’s  Mammoth,  Le  Normands,  Extra 

Early  Erfurt,  Late  Paris _ packets  on!//. . 

Cilery— White  Solid,  Red  Solid,  Clirystal  White,  35 
Hew  Dwf.  White,  Mammoth  Rod,  Nonesuch. .  40 

Boston  Market,  a  superb  variety,  crisp  &  solid.  50 

Incomparable  Crimson . packets  only. . 

Carrot— French  Long  Orange,  White  Belgian, 

Altringham .  15 

Extra  Early  Short,  Early  Horn .  15 

Cucumber— Extra  Early  Russian .  25 

Long  Green  Prickly,  White  Spine .  20 

Early  Frame,  Short  Green,  Early  Cluster _  15 

Corn— Crosby's  Extra  Early  Sugar,  or  Boston 
Market,  very  line,  Russell’s  Early  Sweet, 

H  pt.  packets  only . . 

Extra  Early  Dwarf  Sugar,  small  ears,  very  early, pint. .  30 
Darling’s  Old  Celery,  Evergreen,  Mammoth,  pint..  25 
Tuscarora,  Early  Burlington,  Yellow  Dutton  pint..  25 

oz.  lb. 

Egg  Plant— N.Y.Improved,  Early  Long  Purple  75  10.00 

White  Striped  Guadeloupe,  Scarlet  Fruited,  pkts.only,  10 
New  Black  Pekin— new  ami  extra  line .  25 


1.25 


8.00 

25 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

25 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 


25 


Kohl  Rabi— White  and  Purple  Vienna . 

Lettuce— Early  Silesia,  Butter,  Tennis  Ball... 

Drumhead,  Summer  Cabbage,  Malta . 

Brown  Dutch,  Hardy  Green,  Green  &  White 

Coss . 

Muskmelon— • Green  Citron,  Nutmeg,  L.  Yellow 
Early  White  Japan,  very  early,  delicious  flavor 
Early  Christiana,  yellow  flesh,  early,  excellent 
Watermelon— Mountain  Sweet,  Extra  Fine... 

Mountain  Sprout,  Black  Spanish . . 

Parsnip— Long  Smooth  White,  Hollow  Crowned 
Sutton’s  Student,  improved  from  the  wild  var. 

Peas— Carter’s  First  Crop,  Waite’s  Caractacus— 


4.00 

3.00 

3.00 

4.00 

1.50 
4.00 

3.50 

1.50 
2.00 

80 

1.50 


Dan.  O’Rourke,  early  ami  productive,  flue . 

Tom  Thumb,  grows  8  inches  high,  very  early . 

McLean’s  Little  Gem,  Advancer,  extra  flue . 


per  quart. 

75 
50 


Champion  of  England,  first-rate  in  every  respect... 
McLean’s  Epicurean,  Drew’s  New  Dwarf,  per  pint. 
Peabody,  Laxton’s  Prolific,  Wonderful,  %  pt.  pkts. 

per  oz.  per  lb. 

Peppers— Large  Sweet  Mountain,  Squash,  Spanisli.50  5.00 

Radish— Olive  Shaped,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Long 

Scarlet .  15  1.25 

Raphanus  caudatus  or  Serpent  Radish,  edible 

pods . packets  only. .  25 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oysters,  very  desirable..  25  2.50 

Spinach,  Round,  Prickly.. .  ..  10  75 

Flanders.  Lettuce  Leaved .  15  75 

Squash,  Early  Summer  Orookncck,  Scallop,  10  1.25 

Boston  Marrow,  Canada  Crookucck .  25  2.00 

Hubbard,  the  best  for  keeping .  25  2.00 

Yokohama,  and  Turban,  very  fine  flavor, 

packets  only .  15 

Mammoth,  Moore’s  Vegetable  Cream, plus,  only  25 

Turnip— Early  Flat  Dutch,  Strap  Leaved.  Yel¬ 
low  Globe,  Cow  Horn,  Sweet  German, 

Long  White  French,  Golden  Hall .  10 

Ruta-baga— Purple  Top,  Laing’s  Imp.  American.  10 

For  a  more  complete  list  of  Garden  Seeds,  see  our  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


New  and  Ciioiee  Potatoes. 

comax. 

The  Climax  is  a  seedling  of  the  Early  Goodrich,  and 
is  thus  described  by  the  raiser: 

“It  has  a  stout,  erect  stalk,  large  leaves ;  tuber,  about  me¬ 
dium  size,  smooth,  cylindrical  form,  swelled  out  at  center  ; 
eves,  shallow,  but  strongly  defined;  skin,  considerably 
netted  or  russet,  tough,  white  ;  flesh,  entirely  white,  solid 
heavy,  brittle,  and  never  hollow  ;  Boils  through  quickly, 
with  no  hard  core  at  center,  is  mealy,  of  floury  whiteness, 
and  of  superior  table  quality.  It  is  equally  productive  with 
the  Early  Rose,  but  a  few  days  later,  earlier  than  the  Early 
Goodrich,  while  its  keeping  qualities  are  as  good  as  the 
Peachblows."  Price  $3.00  per  pound,  by  mail,  post-paid. 


ISKESEE’S  PHOEIFIC  (or  No.  2). 


This  remarkable  variety  originated  with  Albert  Bresee, 
-who  was  also  the  originator  of  the  justly  celebrated  Early 
Rose,  both  varieties  being  produced  from  the  same  Seed 
ball  of  the  Garnet  Chili. 

The  vines  of  Rrese.ee  s  Prolific  are  of  medium  height,  quite 
busliv,  somewhat  spreading,  large  leaves.  Tubers,  large, 
regular  in  shape,  and  very  smooth,  slightly  oblong,  some¬ 
what  flattened.  Skin,  dull  white,  inclined  to  be  russetted  ; 
eyes,  but  little  depressed  and  slightly  pin kisli ;  flesh,  white; 
cooks  quickly,  is  very  mealy,  and  of  excellent  quality,  yield 
very  large,  often  exceeding  One  Hundred  fold,  matures 
about  three  weeks  later  than  the  Early  Rose,  and  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  variety  for  field  culture.  A  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  tills  variety  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Society,  last  September.  Price  $2.00  per  pound 
by  mail,  post-paid. 


EA1L¥  K©SE. 

Among  the  many  thousands  of  our  patrons  to  whom  we 
furnished  this  valuable  Potato  last  spring,  we  have  vet  to 
hear  from  the  first  one  who  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  his 
purchase.  The  only  regret  expressed  is  that  they  had  not 
procured  more.  We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  testimonials,  not  only  of  its  earliness  and  good  quality, 
but  of  its  astonishing  productiveness,  some  of  which  seem 
almost  fabulous.  Several  report  of  having  grown  a  barrel 
from  a  single  pound ;  a  yield  of  one  hundred  fold  is  an 
every-day  occurrence.  The  following  well-known  gentle¬ 
men  have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval,  and  endorse 
it.  as  the  best,  most  productive,  and  earliest  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation:  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Clias.  Downing,  Esq.,  Iiev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Fearing  Burr,  Esq.,  Dr.  .1.  G.  Hol¬ 
land.  (Timothy  Titcomb),  and  many  other  prominent  agri¬ 
culturists,  horticulturists,  and  market  gardeners.  We  shall 
continue  to  execute  cash  orders  through  the  mouth  of 
February  at  the  following  prices: 

One  pound.  $1.00 ;  Three  pounds,  $2.00,  by  mail,  post-paid. 
One  peck,  (15  lbs.),  $5.00:  M  bush.,  $8.00 ;  1  bush..  (60  ll>s.), 
$15.00  ;  1  bbl.,  (105  lbs.)  $40.00.  Prices  to  the  trade,  in  larger 
quantities,  will  be  given  upon  application.  The  Height  on 
all  packages  by  express,  boat,  or  railroad,  to  lie  paid  by  the 
purchaser.  No  charge  for  packages  or  cartage. 

Upon  receipt  of  $5.00  we  will  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  United  Statesor  British  Provinces,  One  Pound 
each  of  the  Climax,  Bresee’s  Prolific,  and  the  Early 
Rose.  Orders  will  be  booked  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received,  and  the  potatoes  forwarded  on  and  after  April 
first,  when  they  will  lie  free  from  danger  of  frost.  No  orders 
will  be  accepted  unless  accompanied  with  the  cash. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  large  stock  of  Early 
Sebec,  Early  Goodrich,  Vandekvkrk’s  Seedling,  Jack- 
son  White,  Harison,  &c.,  &c„  which  we  offer  at  the  lowest 
market  prices. 

Our  descriptive  and  illustrated  priced  list  of  potatoes 
mailed  to  all  applicants. 

II.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

tl  Park  Row  and  151  Nassati-st.,  New  York. 

(P.  O.  Box  5,712.)  Formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Collections  ©f  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail, 


The  following  collections  have  been  sent  out  from  our 
establishment  lor  the  past  )5  years,  and  are  now  favorably 
known  in  every  section  of  the  country.  They  contain  the 
most  showy  varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  culture.  Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the. 
different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater 
display  can  be  made  at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered 
in  separate  packets.  Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as 
well  as  the  experienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear 
of  disappointment. 

No.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals _ $1.00 

No.  2— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials 

and  Perennials .  1.00 

No.  S— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Per¬ 
ennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest 

in  cultivation .  1.00 

No.  4 — contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from 
Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies,  German.  Car¬ 
nation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truffaut's 

French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks .  1.00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 
postage  free. 

No.  5— contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties  of  Green¬ 
house  Seeds .  $3.00 

No.  G— contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Bien¬ 
nials  and  Perennials,  including  many  new  and 

ciioiee  varieties .  5.00 

No.  7— contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and 

Perennials .  2.50 

No.  8— contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy  Annuals,  Bien¬ 
nials  and  Perennials,  for  sowing  in  Autumn  ...  1.00 
The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  our 
own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  pro¬ 
portionate  to  tlie  quantity  ordered. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  5,712, 

41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Cabbages  Wortla  CJ  rowing. 


The  following  embraces  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultiva- 

tion,  for  a  succession.  Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

per  oz.  4  oz.  pound. 

Early  Wakefield . . . . . 

...$0.75 

$2.50 

$  8.00 

Early  Tork  and  Large  York,  each 

...  0.25 

0.75 

2.50 

Early  "  inningstadt . 

...  0.40 

1.50 

5.00 

Large  Early  Sclnveinfurt . 

...  0.50 

1.50 

6.00 

Large  or  Flat  Brunswick,  (True).. 

..  0.75 

2.50 

8.00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch . 

1.50 

5.00 

Stone  Mason . 

1.50 

5.00 

Marblehead  Mammoth .  . . 

..  1.00 

3.50 

12.00 

Improved  Am.  Drumhead  Savoy. 

..  0.50 

1.50 

5.00 

Large  Bergen  late . 

...  0.50 

1.50 

5.00 

Red  Dutch  for  Pickling . 

...  0.35 

1.25 

4.00 

A  1-ounce  packet  of  each  of  the  above  varieties  $5.50. 
A  common  sized  packet  of  the  13  varieties  $1.50. 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOX,  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


CUCUMBER, 


GEE  GRANT. 

A  superior  variety,  either 
for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
the  open  ground.  It  is  perfect 
in  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor. 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  season  averaging 
thirty  inches  in  length.  After 
a  five  years’  trial,  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for 
forcing. 

Packets,  containing  10  seeds, 
25  cents.  Five  Packets  for 
$1.00. 


€©saOTer9!§ 

COLOSSAL 


A  European  variety,  intro¬ 
duced  several  years  since, 
which,  by  a  careful  selection 
of  seeds  from  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  shoots,  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  improved,  both  ill  size 
and  quality,  in  point  of  which 
it  surpasses  all  other  varieties 
In  cultivation.  Specimens 
were  exhibited  the  past  sea¬ 
son  liy  Mr.  Conover,  which 
were  grown  along  side  the  best 
“Oyster  Bay”  varieties,  and 
received  the  same  care  and 
treatment,  which  attained  four 
times  the  size  of  that  popular 
variety.  Though  hut  two 
years  from  the  seed,  many  of 
the  plants  produced  from 
twenty  to  thirty  sprouts,  aver¬ 
aging  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  circumference,1  and  were 
ready  for  cutting  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  va¬ 
rieties.  Packets,  containing 
y2  ounce, 50  cents.  B.  K.  BLISS 
&  SON,  41  Park  Row,  and  151 
Nassau  St.,  New  York,  (P.  O. 
Box,  5,712). 


Mew  Tomatoes. 

For  a  complete  description  of  each  variety,  see  February 
No.  of  Agriculturist.  m 

King  of  the  Tomatoes— Remarkable  for  its  great  beauty, 
solidity,  and  line  flavor;  per  packet  25  cts. 

General  Quant— Brilliant  glossy  crimson,  productive, 
and  of  excellent  quality;  per  packet  25  cts. 

Crimson  Cluster— Grows  in  clusters  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty,  each  cluster  weighing  from  4  to  6  lbs.;  per  pkt.  ^>cts. 

Orangefield  Prolific— An  English  variety;  the  earliest 
of  any  in  the  country  ;  immensely  productive,  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  fine  for  forcing  or  pot  culture;  per  packet  2:>  cis. 

Boston  Market— An  improved  variety  ol  the  Large 
Smooth  Bed.”  extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
where  it  is  esteemed  above  all  others  as  a  market  variety  ; 
per  oz.  75  cts.;  per  packet  15  cts.  ’ 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  varieties  $1.00.  Also  the 

l-i.rtitm  Viivlntino  nt  1(1  (do  BP!'  lVH’lfPt,  !  CU £S 


berry,  etc.,  etc.  „  „  , 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


NEW  CHOP  ONION  SEED. 

Rod  Wethersfield,  Yellow  Danvers  ansi 
White  Portugal,  grown  for  us  in  Connecticut  the  past 
season.  One  ounce  50  cts.;  4  ounces  $1.73  ;  1  pound  $6.00, 
mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Address  11.  K.  RLISS  &  SON,  P.  O.  Box  5  712, 
Nos.  41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 


.  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE 
YEAR’S  SUPPLY,  FOR  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 


The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufiicient  quantity  ol  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  "V  egetables  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  55  varieties,  $8.50 
“  No.  6  contains  33  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  15  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  are  pi 
w 

(freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 

f0llNo!’l,  $20.00;  No.  2,  $15.00;  No.  3,  $10.00;  No.  4,  $5.00 
For  a  list  of  1  lie  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catalogue, 
pages  102  and  103.  Address 

1  b  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  5,712, 

41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

MILIUM  ABKAT1UM. 

New  Golden  Rayed  Japan  Idly. 

A  large  consignment,  direct  from  Japan,  just  received  by 
the  subscribers,  and  will  be  mailed  post-paid,  to  any  address, 
upon  receipt,  of  prices  annexed:  „„  , 

Strong.  !■  lowering  Bulbs,  $1.50  each;  $12.00  per  dozen. 
Second  size,  tie.  do.  1.00  do.  9.00  do.  do. 

Third  size,  do.  75  do.  0.00  do.  do. 

The  trade  supplied  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  Son,  P.  O,  Box  5,712,  New  York. 
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THE  UNRIVALLED  PRIZE 
TOMATO 

“  GENERAL  &EMTV5 

"We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
the  public  that  we  have  secured  the  entire 
stock:  of  tliis justly  celebrated  Tomato.  We 
believe  it  t lie  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
of  any  tiling  of  the  kind  yet  offered,  com¬ 
bining  more  superior  qualities. 

>  Size  above  the  medium,  three  to  four  inches 
In  diameter,  growing  in  clusters;  form  round, 
slightly  flattened,  very  regular,  symmetrical, 
and  rarely  ribbed  or  wrinkled;  color  bril¬ 
liant  glossy  crimson;  flesh  unusually  firm, 
solid,  and  free  from  water,  weighing  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  more  per  bushel  than  other 
varieties’;  skin  remarkably  line,  smooth,  and 
shining,  coloring  well  up  to  the  stem,— a 
quality  very  desirable  to  those  preparing 
them  for  the  table;  very  productive,  and  of 
the  finest  flavor  ;  hears  carriage  well,  and 
keeps  in  good  condition  a  long  time  after 
being  gathered,  retaining  its  goodness,  and 
free  from  wilting. 

We  offer  the  following  testimonials  from 
practical  parties, —  gentlemen  whose  judg¬ 
ment  in  such  matters  is  fully  reliable.  For 
further  testimonials  and  description,  see 

Amateur  Cultivator’s  Guide. 

From, ’  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Author  of  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  this  tomato  the  pastseason,  and  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
varieties  in  cultivation. 

From  J.  F.  C.  Hyde ,  President  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

I  have  known  the  General  Grant  Tomato  now  for  two  years,  and  last  season  raised  a  few  tomatoes  of  this  variety.  I 
think  it  is  the  smoothest  and  every  way  the  handsomest  sort  1  have  ever  seen ;  it  is  quite  solid,  equal  ill  this  respect  to  any 
other  out.  I  have  regarded  it  as  a  great  acquisition  to  our  list  of  tomatoes. 

From  C.  M.  Brackett ,  Chairman  of  the  Vegetable  Committee,  Mass.  Horticultural  Society. 

Gents. — I  have  given  tile  new  tomato  General  Grant  a  fair  trial  of  two  seasons,  in  connection  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
new  varieties  recently  introduced,— such  as  the  Cook's  Favorite,  Tilden,  Valencia  Cluster,  Keyes’,  Eureka,  Maupay,  Foard, 
Cedar  Hill,  etc., — and  find  it  surpasses  them  all  in  earliness,  productiveness,  and  all  the  qualities  which  I  con¬ 
sider  requisite  in  afirst-class  market  variety ;  andean  heartily  recommend  it.  No  person,  I  think,  who  makes  any  of  the 
above-named  varieties  his  standard  of  excellence,  will,  after  giving  this  variety  one  season’s  trial,  grow  any  other.  Its  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty  and  singular  richness  of  color  command  the  attention  of  the  most  careless  observer. 

Price  per  packet  25  cts. ;  5  packets,  $1.09,  by  mail,  post-paid.  Prices  to  the  trade  on  application. 

AMATEUE  CULTIYATOK’S  Q-EXDE 

TO  THE 

KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


The  twenty-third  edition  of  this  popular  and  useful  work,  which  has  met  with  so  great  favor  in  the  past,  will  be  ready 
Jan.  15,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  containing  descriptive  lists  of  all  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds,  worthy  of  cultivation, 
embracing  over  twenty-five  hundred  varieties  ;'to  which  is  added  all  the  novelties  in  Flowers  and  Vegetables  for  1869  ;  also 
two  hundred  varieties  of  the  choicest  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus. 

The  following  testimonials  are  unsolicited  by  us,  and  can  be  multiplied  by  hundreds: 

From  Edward  S.  Band,  Jun.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  author  of  “  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden." 

“  Accept  many  thanks  for  the  beautiful  copy  of  your  Annual  Catalogue  which  yon  so  kindly  sent  me.  I  find  much  that 
is  new  and  rare  therein.  The  arrangement,  the  concise  cultural  instructions,  copious  illustrations,  and  clear  typographical 
execution,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  model  catalogue.  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  use  and  interest  to  all  horticulturists.” 

From  Joseph  Hobbins,  M.D.,  Madison,  H7s.,  President  TFi.seon.sin  Stale  Horticultural  Society,  and  Corresponding  Member 

of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  England. 

“Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  ‘  Guide.’  I  think  you  ought  to  call  it  ‘  The  Garden  Companion?'  It  is  at  once  very 
usefully  ami  conveniently  arranged ;  a  sort  of  ready-reference  book,  very  ornamentally  got  up ;  one  of  those  few  books  I 
find  fitted  for  any  table ;  often  wanted,  and  always  at  hand.” 

From  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Horticultural  Editor  of  “  The  Hew  Tork  Sun.” 

“  There  is  no  use  in  denying  the  fact  that  Washburn's  Catalogue  is  the  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  got  up  in  this 
country.” 

The  above  work  comprises  150  pages.  Tastefully  hound  in  cloth,  with  two  beautiful  Colored  Plates, — one  steel,— besides 
one  hundred  other  Engravings.  Price  50  cents,  post-paid.  Paper  Cover,  one  Colored  Plate,  one  hundred  Engravings,  post¬ 
paid,  25  cents.  Address  WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Worcester  or  Rielly  Potato. 

This  valuable  variety  has  not  been  well  known  until  the 
pastseason,  when  Mr.  15.  Harrington,  of  Lexington,  (who 
had  grown  it  for  a  number  of  years),  induced  by  his  high 
opinion  of  its  value,  and  the  united  testimony  of  all  who 
had  ever  grown  or  eateu  it,  challenged  atrial  in  quality  witli 
any  seedling,  old  or  new,  from  any  State  in  the  I  nioil.  Last 
September,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societv,  a  trial  took  place  at  the 
Parker  House,  Boston.  There  we're  present  many  distin¬ 
guished  horticulturists.  Among  those  offered  for  trial  was 
the  Early  Ilose  and  several  other  varieties,  considered  by 
their  respective  friends  the  best.  But  it  was  the  unanimous 
decision  that  the  Worcester  was  the  best  table-potato  otter¬ 
ed.  it  proved  to  he  very  mealy,  dry,  and  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  flavor ;  free  from  any  eartliy  taste;  fair  size:  form  in¬ 
clined  to  roundish ;  color  light  pink ;  flesh  very  white ;  skin 
thin ;  eyes  deep ;  and  of  superior  baking  quality.  Another 
characteristic  of  this  vawety  is  that  it  will  be  found  dry  and 
mealy  when  but  two-thirds  grown. 

From  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Boston,  Nov.  20, 1S68. 

Dear  Sin,— Please  receive  my  thanks  for  the  Worcester 
Seedling  Potatoes.  As  a  table-potato,  it  is  certainly  of  first 
quality.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

From  the  Editor.of  the  Hartford  Times,  November,  18G3. 

“We  have  received  the  Worcester  Seedling  Potatoes  from 
you.  We  found  them  to  he  superior  to  any  we  have  tried 
for  several  years  ;  and  wc  have  tested  about  all  of  the  best 
sorts." 

From  II.  S.  Goodale,  Editor  of  the  Berkshire  Courier, 
Nov.  13. 1SG3. 

“We  tried  the  quality  of  the  Worcester  Seedling  with  the 
Rose  and  many  other  famous  seedlings,  and  found  it  so  dc- 
cidedy  the  best,  that  nearly  all  others  seemed  coarse  and 
earthy,  and  inferior  in  delicacy  of  flavor  and  fineness  of 
grain,— a  little  to  my  disappointment,  as  I  hare  quite  a  little 
stock  of  Rose  in  store.  A  gentleman  from  New  York  visit¬ 
ing  with  me  claimed  lie  could  tell  the  Worcester  from  any 
other  variety  by  smell.  He  was  blindfolded ;  and,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  I  found  that  lie  invariably  could ;  also  others,  without 
confusion." 

Four  Pounds,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1;  One  Peck,  $3;  One 
Bush.,  $10  -  One  Barrel,  $20 ;  express  to  he  paid  by  purchaser. 

WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


CRDSBY’S  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

This  new  variety  of  Corn  is  early,  sweet,  and  large.  Un¬ 
like  most  early  varieties,  it  averages  twelve  rows,  and  well 
filled.  It  is  taking  the  place  of  all  others,  giving  great  satis¬ 
faction.  Our  stock  grown  from  the  original.  Price,  per 
packet,  15  cents.  Address  WASHP1IRN  &  Co., 

Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass, 


BEAN. 

Giant  Wax.— Recently  introduced,  and  differing:  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  old  German  Wax  Bean,  being:  of  a  more  ro¬ 
bust  growth  and  more  productive.  The  pods  are  from  six 
to  nine  inches  in  length,  and  from  three-fourths  to  one  incli 
in  breadth  ;  the  beans,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  reddish  color. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Felton,  a  highly  successful  vegetable-grower 
near  Philadelphia,  who  has  grown  them  for  several  seasons, 
estimates  the  yield  at  about  one-half  peck  of  pods  to  the 
pole,  of  three  plants.  The  pods,  when  fit  for  use,  are  of  a 
clear,  waxy  color,  perfectly  stringless,  and,  when  cooked, 
are  as  tender  as  marrow,  and  truly  delicious.  Price  per 
packet,  post-paid,  23  cents. 

PEAS. 

LAXTON’S  PROLIFIC  EARLY  LONG  POD. 

This  valuable  variety  was  raised  by  T.  Laxton,  of  Stamford, 
Eng.  Some  pods  (in  a  green  state)  were  exhibited  at  Mark 
Lane,  last  June,  averaging  eleven  and  twelve  peas  in  a  pod ; 
and  they  were  pronounced  by  several  eminent  members  of 
the  London  seed  trade  to  be  an  exceedingly  fine  variety. 
For  a  second  early  pea,  there  is  no  pea  of  a  similar  class  in 
cultivation  to  equal  it:  and  wc  feel  every  confidence  that  it 
will  be  in  general  cultivation  in  a  very  few  years.  The  pea 
lias  the  same  habit  and  character  as  Dickson’s  favorite,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  the  pods  are  nearly  double  the  size.  Price, 
post-paid,  per  pkt,  containing  K  pint,  50  cts. ;  per  qt.,  $1.50. 

WASHBURN  &  Co.,  HortTHall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bates’s  Early  Broaze  Field  Corn. 

Mr.  C.  Bates  of  Kingston,  Mass.,  has  spent  twenty  years 
of  labor  and  care  in  producing  this  valuable  variety  of  corn, 
obtaining  the  following  results : 

It  is  a  cross  between  the  Whitman  or  Smutty  White  and 
Early  Canada.  A  rapid-growing  and  early-maturing  corn, 
of  low  growth,  small  stalk,  throwing  its  strength  into  the 
corn ;  ears  growing  very  near  the  ground ;  cob  small ;  corn 
large  and  well  filled ;  color  bronze,  or  a  blending  of  yellow 
and  white  with  a  slight  trace  of  red;  very  productive,  yield¬ 
ing  large  crops  even  on  poor  soil;  dwarf,  averaging,  from 
root  to  top  of  spindle,  from  lour  to  five  feet. 

This  corn  is  highly  recommended  for  all  latitudes,  partic¬ 
ularly  Northern,  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  qual¬ 
ities,— early  maturity,  large  yield  of  grain,  and  small  amount 
of  stalk.  The  favorable  reports,  together  with  the  good  im¬ 
pressions  received  on  visiting  Mr.  Bates’s  corn-crib,  have  in¬ 
duced  us  to  secure  the  entire  stock ;  and  we  now  offer  it,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  at  the  following  prices ; 

One  Quart,  by  mail,  post-^ald  $1. 

Orse  Bushel,  $18  s  Five  Bushels,  $50. 

WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Vines  and  Plants  free  of  charge  for  pack¬ 
ing  or  canyirg.  See  last  page  of  Cover* 


FRESH  AND  GENUINE  GARDEN  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 

FEEKE,  SA'S’CMEIL.IDEIS,  <&  Co., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass., 

Importers  and  Growers  of  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds,  and  Dealers  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Implements, 
Fertilizers,  etc.,  etc. 

Tlie  attention  of  the  public  is  invited  to  our  largo  and 
superior  assortment  of  the  above,  for  a  list  of  wliicli  see  our 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  AND  VEGETABLE  AND 
FLOWER  GARDEN  MANUAL,  which  contains  about  100 
pages  with  numerous  iLLUSTRATioNS.and  a  descriptive  list 
of  all  the  valuable,  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  op  American  growth,  together  witli  many  varieties 
and  novelties  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  English  and 
Continental  Dealers  and  Growers,  with  special  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  cultivation— also  a  list  of  many  Summer 
Flowering  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  other 
valuable  hints  for  cultivators.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents,  which  is  not  one-lmll  the  cost. 

Our  ILLUSTRATED  PLANT  CATALOGUE  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  March  1st,  and  will  be  mailed  ttnon  receipt  of  5  cents. 

Address  FERRE,  BATCHFLDER  &  CO., 

231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


NEW  CHOP  ©NIDI  SEED. 

per  oz.  per  lb. 

Large  Red  Wethersfield . 50c.  $6.00 


Yellow  Danvers . 50c.  G.OO 

Early  Red . 50c.  C.00 

White  Portugal — . 50c.  7,£0 

Warranted  pure  and  genuine,  and  will  be  mailed  post-paid 
to  any  address.  FERRE,  BATCIIELDEII  &  CO., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Collections  of  Garden  Seeds  for  a 
Large  or  Small  Garden. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  vegetable  seeds  as  extensively 
as  possible,  and  make  it  an  object  for  every  person  wiio  cul¬ 
tivates  a  vegetable  garden  to  test  their  merits,  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  our  very  liberal  inducements  to  purchasers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  collections  are  nut  up  in  the  most  liberal  manner, 
and  contain  choice  seeds  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  sorts. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  20  varieties . $1.00 

“  No.  2  “  40  "  . 2.00 

The  above  are  prepared  for  sending  by  mail,  and  will  be 
sent  post-paid.  The  following  large  collections  can  tie  sent 
by  express— which  we  will  deliver  free  of  express  charges. 

No.  3,  $5.  No.  4,  $8.  No.  5,  $15.  No.  G,  $20.  No.  7  $25. 

For  a  list  of  the  varieties,  etc.,  in  the  above,  see  our  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address  FERRE,  BATCIIELDEII  &  CO., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Flower  Seeds  hi  Collections. 

These  collections  arc  all  our  own  selection,  and  we  take 
especial  pains  that  they  shall  be  highly  valuable,  and  every 
way  worthy  of  perfect  confidence.  Persons  desiring  to  make 
their  own  selections  from  the  general  list  will  be  entitled  to  a 
discount  proportionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 

No.  1.— Contains  Twenty  varieties  of  choice  Annuals _ $1.00 

No.  2.— Twenty  varieties  of  choice  Biennials  and  Peren¬ 
nials .  1.00 

No.  3.— Ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  rare  Annuals  and  Per¬ 
ennials .  1.00 

No.  4.— Five  choice  varieties  from  prize  flowers,  of 
Truffaut’s  French  Asters-German,  Carnation,  and 
Picotee  Pinks,  English  Pansies,  Verbenas,  and 

Hollyhocks .  1.00 

Any  Person  remitting  $3  will  receive  the  above  collections 
free  of  postage. 

No.  5.— Fifty  varieties  (including  collection  No.  4)  An¬ 
nuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials . $2.50 

No.  6.— One  hundred  varieties  Annuals,  Biennials,  and 
Perennials,  including  many  of  the  best  in  culti¬ 
vation .  5.00 

No.  7.— Contains  fifteen  choice  varieties  of  Green-house 

seeds .  3.00 

Address  FERRE,  BATCH  ELD  Ell  &  CO., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  PREMIUM  SANFDRD  CORN, 

Early  Rose,  Harison,  Early  Goodrich  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  the  Norway  Oats. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  those  who  prefer  to  pro¬ 
cure  their  seed  direct  from  the  grower  and  at  low  rates. 

I  warrant  my  stock  to  be  the  trite  and  genuine. 
EVERY  FARMER 

should  send  for  my  Descriptive  Circular,  giving  History  of 
the  Sanford  Corn,  with  testimonials  from  those  who  have 
tested  it  the  past  season.  Wherever  grown  it  has  met  with 
universal  favor,  and 

The  East  and  West,  the  North  and  South 

endorse  it  as  being  TnE  best  field  corn.  It  ripens  early 
and  yields  more  with  same  culture,  than  any  other  variety. 

Testimonials  can  be  furnished  from  different  States,  where 
it  is  reported  to  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200  bushels 
per  acre  with  ordinary  cultivation. 

My  prices  for  the  Early  Rose  and  other  choice  . seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  by  bushel  or  barrel,  are  low  and  within  reach  of  all. 

The  TRUE  NORWAY  OATS— seed  obtained  from  II.  C. 
Pease,  agent  for  Mr.  Ramsdell,  $S  per  bushel,  five  bushels 
and  upwards,  $7  per  bushel. 

Upon  receipt  of  $1 1  will  forward  to  any  address  one  pound 
Early  Rose  and  choice  of  one  pint  Norway  Oats  or  Sanford 
Corn. 

Circulars  with  Price  List  sent  free. 

Address  S.  B.  FANNING, 

Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


il®  Barrels  Harison  Potatoes,  for  sale  at  84.50 

VjS'lJi'qJ'per  barrel.  Early  Rose,  Early  Goodrich,  Vande- 
veer  and  other  choice  Seed  Potatoes  at  low  rates. 
Descriptive  Circulars  with  price  lists  sent  fhek. 

Address  S.B.  FANNING, 

Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


<KL,AEM©1a1U§. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  all  cultivators  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Flower  to  our  fine  collection,  which  includes  all  th® 
new  varieties. 

See  “Amateuk  Cultivator's  Guidic."  Mailed  free  for 
25  cts,  WASHBURN  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass, 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

IJT  E3TOI.ISM 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting:),  S  Sper  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Rage,  and  2 d  andZd 
Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.— Last  Cover  Page— S3.Q9  per  agate  line  of  space. 

S.'S  GBES1AN  EDITION. 

{The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States .) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


National  Prize  Plows. 

Holbrook’s  Patent  Sod.  Stubble,  “Michigan”  or  Sod  and 
Subsoil  Plows  won  4  Gold  Medals  at  the  National  Trial  of 
Plows,  Utica.  N.  Y.,  1S6T.  The  Report  says,  our  Stubble 
Plow  "  Put  the  land  at  Utica  in  better  condition  for  a  crop 
than  it  could  possibly  have  been  put  by  the  Spade."  Various 
sizes,  with  changeable  mouldboards  for  Sod  and  Stubble 
plowing. 

Holbrook’s  Patent  Swivel  Plows,  the  best  in  use  for  laying- 
fields  down  level  for  mowing  icithout  dead  furrows  and 
ridges. 

Holbrook's  Patent  Plow  Clevis  for  working  3  or  4  horses 
abreast,  the  best  plow  team.  Adapted  to  any  plow. 

Holbrook's  Premium  Horse  Hoe,  for  Corn,  Potatoes,  and 
other  Root  Crops,  and  generally  preferred  to  the  crossing 
plow  or  harrow  for  mellowing  the  surface  of  plowed  land, 
and  to  cover  manure. 

Harrington’s  Patent  Hand  Seed  Sower  and  Cultivator,  for 
Onions,  Carrots,  Beets,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Beans,  &c„ 
the  best  in  use.  Made  only  by  F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL, 
10  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vegetable  Plants  for  Early  drops. 

Now  ready,  True  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants  (cold 

frame) . $10.00  per  1000 

“  “  Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower, (cold 

frame) .  15.00  “ 

“  “  Horse-radish  sets .  7.50  “ 

Ready  in  May,  New  York  Smooth  Red  Tomato 

Plants  (transplanted) .  25.00  “ 

“  “  New  Crimson  Cluster  Tomato 

Plants  (transplanted) .  10.00  per  100 

“  “  New  York  Improv.  Egg  Plants 

(grown  in  pots) .  8.00  “ 

“  “  Black  Pekin  and  Large  White 

Egg  Plants  (grown  in  pots). ..  10.00  “ 

PETER  H  ENDERSON, 
Seedsman  and  Market  Gardener, 
Gardens,  Bergen  City,  N.  J.  07  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

go  ways  of  making  breadT- 

In  “Arthur's  Home  Magazine  ”  for  January. 

KO  WAYS  OF  MAKS NG  SOUPS,  SAL- 
AOS,  AMO  SIDE  DISHES. 

IN  “Arthur's  Home  Magazine”  For.  FEnr.uAKY. 

Kft  WAYS  OF  000K8M0  FISH  AMD 
OYSTERS. 

In  “Arthur’s  Home  Magazine”  for  March. 

Terms  of  Matrazine,  $2  a  year.  3  copies  for  Either  of 
the  above  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  20 
cents.  Or  the  three  numbers  will  he  sent  for  f> 0  cents. 
Address  T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SONS, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  “Home  Magazine”  is  for  sale  by  Booksellers 
and-  News-dealers. 

Information  about  (  heap  Hoofs  and 
Mow  to  Make  Them. 

How  to  Repair  and  Preserve 
Slate,  Shingle,  Tin,  and  Other  Roofs. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  prices  ©f 
Reliable  Materials  for  such  purposes, 
Sent  Free  by  Mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  78  WILLSAM-ST.,  N.  ¥., 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Asbestos  Roofing- 

for  steep  or  flat  roofs. 

Asbestos  Roof  Coating- 

for  Shingle,  Tin,  Canvas,  and  Felt  Roofs. 

Asbestos  Cement 

tor  Leaks  around  Dormer  Windows,  Chimneys,  &c. 

Rooting  Felt 

for  making  Cheap  Roofs. 

Sheathing  Felt 

lor  use  under  Slate,  Shingles,  and  Weather  Boards. 

Agricultural  Diplomas  for  Prizes. 

Plain  and  in  colors.  Samples  sent  on  application.  Ad- 
dress  I  HE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  ENGRAVING,  MF’G 
&  LIT II.  CO. 

_ 71  Broadway,  New  York. 

NURSERY  EXCSIAIUTfeJE. 

O.  F.  BROWNING,  No.  7  Murray  Street,  Now  York. 

P.  O.  Box  5,866. 

Send  10  cents  for  Catalogues. 


Contents  January  No. 

How  to  Mear  Superior  Children. 

By  Madam  Kriege* 

Is  it  a  §in  to  he  $iek  ? 

By  Rev.  Chas.  Brigham. 

Danger  of  Familiarity  witli  Evil. 

By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Tlie  ©rape  Cure  as  {Practiced  in 
Switzerland. 

(In  3  articles.)  By  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans. 

Host  Food  for  Strong  Bones. 

By  D.  H.  Jacqttes. 

Wine  Drinking  in  Europe. 
Gymnastics  in  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Improving  Common  Schools. 
Laws  of  Marriage. 

A  Barrier  to  Progress. 
Keeping  our  Engagements. 
The  Danger  in  Diet. 


Luxury. 

The  Two  Mountains. 

Kitty  Howard's  Journal. 

Up  the  Mississippi. 

Let  us  Have  Peace. 

Heart  Disease. 

Pure  Air  in  Churches. 

Brain  Food. 

Sea  Sickness. 

Contents  February  No. 

Hie  Education  of  ILifltSe  Children. 

By  a  Kindergarten  Teacher. 

The  As*t  of  Using  Time  Well. 

By  Rev.  Washington  Gladdon. 

What  Ss  True  Work.  ? 

By  Rev  II.  W  Beecher. 

The  Climate  off  the  Northwest  for 
Invalids. 

By  Mrs.  II.  B.  Gleason,  M.  D. 

God’s  Method  off  Education. 


College. 

The  Woman  Question. 

Best  Position  in  Sleeping. 
Gardening  for  Girls. 

Food  for  Children. 

Mothers  and  Children. 
Gardening  for  Money. 

Care  of  the  Hair,  and  40  other 
papers. 


Treatment  of  Heart  Disease. 

Value  of  Law. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Syrup. 

A  Noble  Study. 

The  Art  of  Being  Healthy. 

Overwork  and  Underwork. 

Life  of  Lucretia  Mott. 

Who  is  Educated? 

A  Model  Father. 

Physical  Culture  at  Vassal' 

Contents  March  No. 

Care  off  Children’s  Inrags. 

By  a  Physician. 

Home  Treatment  off  Consumption. 

By  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Taylor. 

WSnat  SltaES  We  Eat? 

By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brigham. 

Mi  tty  Howard’s  Diary. 

By  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 

How  to  Become  Wealthy. 

By  Prof.  L.  N.  Fowler. 

Shall  Mothers  Work  Hard  ? 

By  A  Mother. 


Preventing  Disease. 

Grape  Cure. 

The  Heart. 

Liebig’s  Article  on  Food. 

A  Perfect  Food. 

Need  of  Food. 

Women  and  Horticulture. 
Cure  for  Cancer. 

Cure  for  Delirium  Tremens. 
Cure  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 
Cure  for  Loss  of  Voice. 

Cure  for  Cold  in  the  Head. 
Cure  for  Influenza. 

Cure  for  Spring  Diseases. 
Cure  for  Round  Shoulders. 


Pillows  for  Children. 
Velocipedes  for  Invalids. 
Cure  for  Nose  Bleed. 

Public  Gymnasiums. 

Peace  and  War  Diet. 

Excess  of  Food. 

Perfect  Food. 

Saving  Money. 

American  vs.  German  Diet. 
Food  for  Working  Men. 

Use  of  Food. 

Sunshine  for  Invalids. 
Debility  of  the  Brain. 

To  Make  Healthy  Bread,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

In  speaking  of  this  monthly,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  says:  “The 
IIeuald  of  Health  delights  us.  The  friends  of  Physio¬ 
logical  Christianity  must  make  it  in  circulation  what  you 
have  made  it  in  scope  and  spirit— cosmopolitan.  Iam  deeply 
gratified  with  its  broad,  genial,  catholic  spirit.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  find  The  Herald  lying  side  by  side  with  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  other  first-class  magazines  on  our  New  England 
center-tables. 

“With  warm  esteem,  DIO  LEWIS.” 

TRY  IT  A  YEAR. 

We  will  give  any  person  subscribing  for  1860,  a  beautiful 
Steel  Engraving  of  “  Gen.  Grant,”  19x24  inches  in  size, 
if  he  will  send  25  cents  extra. 

For  30  Subscribers,  $G0,  we  give  an  Elliptic  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine,  worth  $55. 

For  $3.35  wc  send  The  Herald  of  Health  and  The  New 
York  Weekly  Tribune  one  year. 

$2  a  year,  20  cents  a  number. 

MILLER,  WOOD  «  Co.,  15  Lalghtst.,  New  York. 


WILSON’S  FERTILIZER, 

Or,  PATENT  AilMONIATED 

Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

AND 

Wilsons  Tobaoco  Grower, 

AND 

Pure  Ground  Bone, 

Are  confidently  offered  to  Farmers,  Plant¬ 
ers,  Gardeners,  and  Nurserymen,  as  the 
best  articles  of  their  kind  ever  made  and 
sold  in  this  country. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  have  been  made 
strictly  according  to  the  statements  set 
forth  in  the  pamphlets  published  in  this 
and  the  preceding  years. 

These  pamphlets  contain  many  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  the  preparation  and  use 
of  Manures,  which  are  of  great  value  to 
those  engaged  in  Agriculture  and  Horti¬ 
culture,  gathered  from  the  practical  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  manufacturer,  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  farmers  in  New  England  ;  and 
they  can  be  obtained  frGO  of  all  the  dealers 
in  these  articles  throughout  the  country. 

Send  for  one  or  more,  for  yourself  and 
neighbor. 

OFFICE  OF  THE 

RUiFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Bone  Coal,  Nitric  and  Muriatic  Acid, 
Horsford’s  Bread  Preparation  and 
Cream  Tartar,  B-umford  Yeast 
Powder,  Blueing  and  Blacking, 
and  Printers’,  Dyers’,  and  Paper- 
Makers’  Chemicals. 

58,  59  &  GO  South  Water  St. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

GEO.  B\  WIHSOjST,  Treas. 


FOR  SALE  BY 
THE  AGENCY  OF  THE  K.CTIFOE.D  CHEM¬ 
ICAL,  WORKS,  201  Fulton  Street,  New- York. 

,  GEO.  F.  WILSON,  Ti'eas. 

No.  I  PERUVIAN. 

Sardy’s  “  Soluble  Plrospko-Perirviaii.” 

Do.  “  Aminoniatfd  Soluble  Pacific.” 

Also,  Ground  Carolina  Phosphate  and  Land  Plaster. 

The  use  of  the  above  Soluble  Phosplio-Peruvian  and  Am- 
moniated  Soluble  Pacific  Guanos,  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended,  they  being  compounds  of  the  richest  Pacific  Plios- 
plmtic  Guanos,  rendered  soluble:  the  former  containing  20 
per  cent  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the  latter  highly  ammo- 
niated  with  animal  matter— making  the  most  concentrated 
and  profitable,  fertilizers  in  use  for  Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat, 
Tobacco,  and  all  other  crops. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars  send  for  pamphlet. 

For  sale  in  Bags  and  Barrels,  in  quantities  to  suit,  by 
.JOHN  B.  SARDY,  S8  Wull-st.,  New  York. 
P.  O.  Box  5,883. 

“  Feed  your  Land  and  it  will  Feed  Yon.” 

Missouri  Lands  for  Sale. 

Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile,  and  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  Union  ;  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  to  acquire  cheap, 
healthful,  and  productive  farms.  This  can  never  occur 
again  so  near  the  centre  of  population. 

Norib  Missouri  contains  about  25,000  square  miles,  or 
sixteen  million  acres,  as  desirable  as  any  in  the  valley 
ol  the*  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri  the 
Hannibal  and  St,  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil  so  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
from  the  cold  and  bleak  North  to  settle  on  our  rich  prairies. 

All  a  rc  invited  !  Let  the  industrious  and  enterprising, 
rich  and  poor,  come  and  prosper.  They  should  come  at  once 
and  preoccupy  this  splendid  country. 

Circulars,  giving  full  and  valuable  particulars  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German,  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to  come 
themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  induce  others  to  come  also. 

A  Sectional  Map,  showing  the  exact  location  of  all 
our  Railroad  Lands,  is  sold  at  thirty  cts.  Address 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  & 
St.  Joseph  R.  Ii.  Co.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.  I L  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  docs  the  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it.  Circu¬ 
lars  sent  on  application.  Price  $1.50,  cash  with  the  order. 

Address  I1EISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Knox’s  Nursery  at  Your  Door.  See  last  page 
of  Cover. 
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ii  GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT”  and 

v/  “  Floriculture.” 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

The  former  detailing  the  modes  of  MARKET  GARDENING, 
the  latter  descriptive  of  the  methods  of  COMMERCIAL 
FLORICULTURE,  as  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
Mailed  post-paid,  for  $1.50  each. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS,' 
together  with  that  of  NE1V  and  RARE  PLANTS,  are  now 
ready,  and  both  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c.,  or  sent 
with  either  of  the  above  books  without  charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 
Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists, 

67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
Green-houses,  Bergen  City,  N.  J. 

GAKDEST  SEE®. 

See  our  advertisement  in  the  January  number,  page  30, 
for  price  per  quart.  Good  seed,  low  prices,  quick  sales,  our 
motto.  Seed  of  all  Vegetables  wanted  for  the  Garden,  at 
low  rates,  in  packets  ;  also  Potato  Eyes  of  live  different  vari¬ 
eties,  including  the  Early  Rose,  for  $1.  1  »  Early  Rose 
and  1  quart  Norway  Oats  (or  2  fts.  of  either)  for  $1.50,  3  Its., 
$2.00.  Catalogues  sent  by  return  mail.  Address 

WARD  WELL  &  CO.. 

_ _ West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  X. 

OOODPOT4TO  E  S. 

Early  Rose ,  $5  per  peck ;  Early  White  Peachhlow ,  $2  per 
bushel ;  Early  Shaw,  $2  per  bushel ;  Early  Shaker's  Fancy , 
$2  per  bushel ;  Orono ,  $2  per  bushel;  Harison ,  $2  per  bush. ; 
New  White  Peachhlow ,  $2  per  bushel ;  Lapstone  Kidney , 
$2.50  per  bushel ;  Forfarshire  Red ,  $2.50  per  bushel :  Titicaca, 
$2.50  per  bushel ;  White  Chili,  $2  per  peck.  Send  a  stamp  for 
our  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  before  purchasing  else¬ 
where.  L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Huron,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 

Nansemond  Sweet  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

Price  $8  per  barrel  of  3  bushels ;  $5  per  half  barrel.  Rea¬ 
sonable  discount  on  large  orders.  Plants  also  in  proper 
season  at  low  rates.  This  variety  is  successfully  grown  at 
the  North.  Send  for  our  Circular  of  directions,  etc. 

Address  MURRAY  &  CO., 

_ Foster's  Cr«*8ngs,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 

BBLS'  HARISON  and  EARLY  GOOD- 
RICH  Potatoes.  Warranted  pure  and  genuine. 
@$1.00  per  bbl.,  for  sale  by 

JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 
Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tree,  Seed,  and  Plant  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

PARLY  POTATOES.— W^- 

ranted  genuine,  75  cents  per  pound,  4  pounds,  $2  by 
mail,  I  peck,  $5.  PETER  TITTAR,  Jr., 

_  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

(O.IKAPE  YI^ES,  EASPBEKKY, 
'•-"Strawberry,  and  Blackberry  plants  of  the  usual 
varieties,  in  large  supply  and  first  quality,  at  low  prices. 

Send  for  Circular. 

S.  J.  ALLIS,  North  East,  Pa. 
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PEACH  TREES.— Goo<l  Stock, 

for  sale  by 

WICOFF  NORTON, 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  estates  in  the  country,  hav¬ 
ing  an  extra  large  mansion  with  city  conveniences ;  several 
large  barns  and  outbuildings;  many  tenant  houses,  and  ac¬ 
commodation  for  thousands  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  cattle:  valu¬ 
able  timber  and  several  orchards,  one  of  them  containing 
4,000  apple  trees,  2,000  peach  trees,  beside  other  fruit,  grapes, 
etc.  Ground  rolling  and  well  drained;  soil  excellent  clay 
loam,  very  fertile.  Large  steam  saw-mill  with  good  custom. 
Brick-yard  opened,  with  steam  machine  to  make  20,000  per 
day,  and  the  only  deposit  of  red  brick-clay  between  it  and 
Chicago.  Latter  will  more  than  pay  interest  on  cost  of 
whole  farm,  which  contains  1,423  acres,  near  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Would  be  divided  if  desired.  Also  a  tract  of  1,400 
acres  in  same  vicinity,  with  the  ordinary  improvements. 

For  lithographic  plan  and  further  information  address 
With  stamp  ALBERT  S.  ASHMEAD, 

3,500  Hamilton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Splendid  Couutiy  Residence  and 
Fruit  Farm  of  12  acres,  in  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  stage 
road,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia,  2  miles  of  It.  R.  station  and 
churches,  near  school.  Good  society.  Very  healthy  and 
pleasant  situation.  Fine  2-story  house  of  9  rooms.  Excellent 
water  under  cover.  Barn  and  all  necessary  outbuildings. 
Fences  and  buildings  in  prime  order,  nearly  new.  100  choice 
apple  trees,  11  years  old  ;  500  Concord  Grapes,  and  200  Peach 
trees,  3  years  old,  very  fine.  2>£  acres  of  Berries,  in  bearing. 
Variety  ot  small  fruits  and  shade  trees.  Soil  varies  from 
light  to  heavy  loam,  and  is  in  high  cultivation.  Price  $0,800 
on  easy  terms.  Full  particulars  by  addressing  the  owner, 
R.  E.  PADDOCK, 

Box  614,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

TORUIT  FARMS  FOR  SALE. — A  number  of  de- 
sirable  farms,  planted  witli  selected  fruits  for  market. 
Prices  from  $800  to  $10,000.  The  climate,  health,  and  loca¬ 
tion  unsurpassed.  Also  Farm  and  Fruit  lands  at  $30  per  acre. 
Terms  easy.  For  lull  information  address 

R.  J.  BYRNES,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


RANTED  a  FARMER  to  take  charge  of  a  farm 
w  ^  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres.  One  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  care  of  stock  and  the  use  of  machinery.  Good 
squired.  Address  with  particulars,  CHAS.  E. 
COFi  IN,  Muirkirk,  Prince  Geo’s  Co.,  Md. 


PASSK  IOWl, 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  &  EUROPEAN  PLAN, 
Cor.  BEEKMAS  aiul  NASSAU  STS., 

Near  City  Ilall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  WIGHT,  Proprietor. 

Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  business 
tins  Is  one  ot  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  for  Mer- 
chants,  Business  men  and  others  visiting  the  city. 

Mew  Engravings. 

The  Farmer’s  and  Mechanic’s  Manual,  edited  by  Geo.  E. 
waring,  Jr.,  author  of  “Draining  for  Profit,”  “Elements  of 
Agriculture,  &c.  A  book  of  great  value  to  every  one. 
bend  for  lb  Page  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

1REA 1'  &  CO.,  Publishers,  654  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

For  pleasant  labor  and  good  pay,  read  “Any  Man,”  p.  113. 


fglME  MASON  A  HAMLIN 

ORGANS, 

THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 
Among  Instruments  of  the  class, 

At  Prices  of  Inferior  Work. 

New  Inventions,  New  Styles,  Greatly  Reduced  Prices; 

Lowest  Prices  printed  and  alike  to  all ; 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  winners  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  Medal,  and  seventy-five  other  highest  pro- 
miums  for  superiority,  respectfully  announce : 

1.  The  introduction  in  several  styles  of  their  organs  of  a 
new  invention  which  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  popular 
improvement  ever  introduced  in  instruments  of  this  class. 
It  is  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  IMPROVED  VOX  HUMANA, 
and  excels  every  previous  attachment  to  such  instruments 
in  the  novelty,  variety,  and  beauty  of  its  effects,  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  used,  and  its  freedom  from  liability  to  get 
out  of  order. 

2.  The  introduction  of  new  styles  of  organs,  with  import¬ 
ant  improvements,  including  new  and  elegant  designs  in 
cases. 

3.  A  Material  Reduction,  in  Prices,  and  rigid  adherence 
to  the  policy  of  prmting  their  lowest  prices,  which  are 
therefore  alike  to  all,  and  subject  to  no  discount.  This  se¬ 
cures  to  every  purchaser  the  lowest  price. 

Tlie  Company's  perfected  machinery  and  accumulated 
facilities  enable  them  to  offer  their  well-known  organs  at 
prices  as  low  or  even  less  than  those  demanded  for  inferior 
work. 

FOUR-OCTAVE  ORGAN,  Solid  Black-Walnut  Case, 

(Style  No.  1) .  $50 

FIVE-OCTAVE  DOUBLE-REED  ORGAN,  Five  Stops, 
witli  Tremulant  and  Patented  Improvements, 

Solid  Black- Walnut  Case,  Carved  and  Panelled, 

(Style  C) . . .  $125 

FIVE-OCTAVE  DOUBLE-REED  CABINET  ORGAN, 

Five  Stops,  witli  the  NEW  VOX  HUMANA,  Solid 
Walnut  Case,  Carved  and  Panelled,  (New 
Style,  No.  21)— the  finest  Organ  of  its  size  ichich 
can  be  made .  ...  $170 

Many  other  styles  at  proportionate  prices.  New  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Descriptive  Circular  sent  free.  Address 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

596  Broadway,  New  York. 


WEBSTER’S 


3000  ENGRAVINGS.  jCi« 

340 pp.flpABTo  TftADE'PRICETO'3 

Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

10,000  Words  and  meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 

1810  Pages  Q,uai-to.  Slieep,  Price  $12. 

1 11  two  volumes,  half  Turkey,  “  16. 

In  three  “  “  “  flexible,  “  18. 

The  same,  one  volume,  Russia,  “  16. 

Webster’s  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

1040  Pages  Octavo  ;  600  Engravings.  Pi-ice  $6. 

The  work  is  really  a  pern  of  a  Dictionary ,  just  the  thing 
for  the  million.— Am.  Educational  Monthly. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Alleghany  College. 

Splendid  Apparatus  and  Cabinets, 

All  New.  Send  for  Catalogue  of  Alleghany  College, 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 

Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton, 

MASS.  Classical  and  English  Departments.  For  Cata¬ 
logues  apply  to  the  Principal. 

MARSHALL  HENSHAW,  LL.  D. 

TOf  ASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 

LEGE,  Amherst.  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 

A  D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
Merchants,  No.  63  Pearl-st.,  New  York.  “Quicksales 
and  prompt  returns."  P3~  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 


■jrfeoN’T  USE  Dull  Scissors.— Jacob’s  Patent,  the 
,  staple  sharpener  for  family  use.  Samples  prepaid,  25 
cts.  Circulars  free.  Great  Inducements  to  Agents. 

SOUTHWICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 

AGENTS  Wanted. — A  new  and 
wonderful  invention,  winds 
up  like  a  clock,  kills  rats,  goph¬ 
ers,  squirrels,  mice,  &c.,  throws 
them  away  and  sets  itself  quick 
as  its  name  indicates.  One  tranf 
and  terms  to  agents  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  one  dollar  —  - .  . 

A-Mr^s  Lightning  Trap  Co.,  05  Mercer  St., New  York. 


Horseradish  Hoots 

sfnm^Thnntanu4  b^,mar®1’^'per  Hundred  ;  by  express  at 
$5  pel  itiousand.  Full  directions  with  each  package. 

„„  8.  B.  CONOVER, 

260  West-Wasliington  Market. 


EARTH  CLOSETS, 

For  Sale  By 

THE  EARTH  CLOSET  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Commodes  for  Sick  Rooms,  or  for  use  in  any  apartments, 
and  fixtures  for  indoor  or  out  of  door  closets. 

WO  SMELL, 

No  contagion,  no  loss  of  manure,  no  expensive  plumbing, 
no  freezing  of  pipes,  but  a  simple  and  inexpensive  substi¬ 
tute  for  the 

WATER  CLOSET, 

whieli  possesses  all  of  its  advantages  and  none  of  its  dis&t*. 
vantages.  Send  for  a 

CIRCULAR 

TO 

THE  EARTH  CLOSET  COMPANY, 

MAI£TF©I£I>,  CONN. 


For  pleasant  labor  and  good  pay,  read  “  Amy  Man,”  p.  113. 


The  Percheron  Stallion  Imported  from 
France, 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

Will  make  the  ensuing  season,  from  April  1st  to  July  1st,  at 
the  Six-Mile  House,  Natural  Bridge  Road,  3  miles  west  of 
Fair  Grounds,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  at  $25  the  season,  payable 
at  time  of  service.  Mares  proved  not  to  be  in  foal  can  re¬ 
turn  following  season  free  of  charge. 

This  horse  is  a  beautiful  dappled  grey,  6  years  old,  17  hands 
high,  weighs  1,670  lbs.,  is  of  remarkably  fine  action,  and  trots 
very  fast.  This  breed  of  horses  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  farmer,  possessing  extreme  docility,  great 
strength,  fine  action,  beautiful  carriage,  durable  color,  and 
remarkable  speed,  combined  with  wonderful  endurance,  as 
shown  from  the  following  extracts  of  Mons.  du  Hays,  of 
France.  1 

A  grey  mare,  7  years  old,  attached  to  a  tilbury  or  gig,  and 
over  a  mountainous  and  difficult  road,  trotted  58  miles  in  4 
hours,  lin.  and  35  seconds,  returning  following  day,  same 
route,  in  4  hours,  lm.  30  seconds,  doing  the  last  !3& 
miles  in  one  hour.  Vaillante  trotted  1  5-Oths  miles  in  4:38, 
or  his  mile  in  2:31  The  average  time  of  31  horses  at  1 
mile  was  3:38.  Good  pasturage  provided  at  $1.00  per  week. 
Grain  ^4.00  per  week.  Accidents  and  escapes  at  owner’s 
risk.  F or  further  particulars,  apply  to 
_ _ FRITZ  KRAUT,  6-Mile  House. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 

offer  a  large  assortment  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  of  the  best 
quality. 

Small  Finits. — Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Skrzzbs.— Evergreen  and 
Deciduous. 

-  Roses.— Hybrid  Perpetual,  Climbing,  &c.,  a  large  stock  of 
the  best  sorts  on  their  own  roots,  and  budded. 

Gladiolus,  named  and  unnamed,  very  cheap. 

Stocks  for  Nurserymen,  Small  Evergreens, 
Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

H0VEY  &  CO.’S  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  GARDEN, 

and  CATALOGUE  of  SEEDS  for  1869. 

Is  now  ready.  The  36th  Edition  is  enlarged  and  improved 
containing  150  pages,  illustrated  with  more  than  lofl 
beautiful  Engravings,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  2,500  va¬ 
rieties  ot  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  including  all  the 
Rovelttes  lor  1869;  a  complete  list  of  all  the  best  French 
Gladiolus,  with  full  and  plain  directions  for  the  culture  of 
flowers  and  plants,  the  arrangement  of  the  garden,  etc.,  and 
A  BEAUTIFUL,  COLORED  PLATE. 

Our  Guide  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  ever 
pumished.  A  copy  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  the  receipt 
of  2o  cents.  It  will  he  sent  free  to  our  regular  customers. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  bt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HOVEY  &  GO’S 
Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  New  Plaints  for  1869, 

Is  now  ready,  containing  select  lists  of  all  the  finest  varie¬ 
ties  of  Bedding  Plants,  Green-house  Plants,  Dahlias. 
Roses,  Rare  Palms,  Sub-tropical  Plants,  &c.  A  copy 
mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  the  receipt  of  25  cents  ;  gratis 
to  customers. 

HOVEY  &  CO..  53  North  Market  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

White  Japan  Cucumber. 

Here  we  have  a  new  Cucumber  from  Japan,  of  the  Whita 
Spine  variety,  perfectly  hardy,  one  of  the  earliest,  remark¬ 
ably  productive,  and  unsurpassed  for  beauty.  Per  package, 
15  cents.  Circulars  of  many  new  things,  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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Novelties  in  Vegetable  Seeds 

BY  MAIL.. 


Conotek’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  per  pkt . 50  ets. 

Mammoth  "White  Wax  Pole  Beans,  per  (it.  $1,  per  pkt.  25c. 
Algiers  Black  Wax  “  “  “  $1,  “  25c. 

Giant  Red  “  “  “  “  $1.  “  25c. 

Blue  Podded  Runners  “  “  $1,  “  25c. 

Yei  low  Podded  Runners  of  New  Jersey,  “  25c. 

Thimble's  Sweet  Corn,  (flue  raised)  “  50c.  “  10c. 

Stihped-leaved  Corn  Salad . per  oz.  50c. 

Black  Pekin  Egg  Plant . per  pkt.  10c. 

Green  Thibet  “  “  .  “  *0c. 

Large  Perpignan  Lettuce . per  oz.  40c. 

Carter's  First  Crop  Peas,  very  earliest  in 

cultivation . Per  <lt-  10c. 

McLean’s  Little  Gem  Peas,  the  finest  Dwarf,  “  85c. 

Laxton's  Prolific  Long  Pod  Peas . per  qt.  $1.50 

Mammoth  Chili  SquAsn,  very  large . per  pkt.  25c. 


For  other  rare  and  choice  Vegetable  Seeds  see  our  Vege¬ 
table  Seed  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  to  applicants. 

S.  Its.  THORBURN  &  CO., 
Growers  and  Importers  of  Seeds, 

15  ^tctv  ¥<i»rk. 

Fresh  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
prepaid  by  mail,  for  10  cents  an 
ounce.  Best  sorts  of  Asparagus, 
Beet,  Carrot,  Radish,  Parsnip,  Spin- 
age  and  Turnip,  for  15  and  25  cts. 
Cucumber,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Mel¬ 
ons,  Salsify,  Squash  and  Tomato, 
for  40  cts.  Onion  and  Peppers. 
25  sorts  choice  Flower  or  Garden 
Seeds  far  $1.  Prime  fresh  Onion 
Seeds  $4.50  per  lb.  For  all  other 
Seeds  bjr  the  lb.,  &.C.,  and  all  new 
Seed,  see  my  new  Catalogue,  which 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nur¬ 
series  and  Seed  Establishment. 

Mass. 

lEstaMfshed  1 84*3, 

GIANT  WAX  BEAN. 


CATALOGUES  FREE! 
M.  O’KEEFE,  SON  &  CO’S 
0£it£4log-o.e  of 

And  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den  for  1S09. 

(Published  in  January.)  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing 
tills  new  work,  free  of  charge,  should  address  immediately 
M.  O’KEEFE.  HON  &  CO.,  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CONOVER’S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS. 

An  entirely  new  variety  of  Asparagus.  Imported  and  fully 
tested  tlie  past  six  years.  Sending  up  from  15  to  40  sprouts 
from  each  root,  from  %  to  IK  inches  in  diameter,  at  two 
years  from  the  seed  ;  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  best 
known  varieties  now  in  use.  The  sprout  is  solid,  tender,  and 
of  a  deep  green  color,  with  close  crown.  Seed  sent  by  mail, 
one-half  oz..  fifty  cents;  one  oz..  $1.00,  and  $10.00  per  pound. 
Also,  Seed  I’otatoes  Of  all  the  well-known  varieties  for  sale. 

§.  B.  CONOVER, 

300  &  301  West  Wasliiesgtoii  Market, 
Foot  Fnlton-st.,  New  York. 


TfDAMSDELL’S  NORWAY  OATS. 

il a  A.  S.  Fuller,  Esq.,  in  a  late  letter  to  the  editor  of  The 
Rochester  Farmer,  stales  t  hat  lie  never  pronounced  the  Nor¬ 
way  Oats  a  humbug,  as  was  reported  in  (lie  New  York  pa¬ 
pers.  On  the  contrary  lie  says :  “  If  they  will  produce  five 
bushels  to  the  acre  more  than  our  other  kinds,  they  are 
worth  more  than  $10  per  bushel.”  Mr.  S.A.  Joslvn,  of  Miller 
Co,,  Mo.,  writes,  Jan.  2, 1SG9:  “  I  raised  last  season  f>M  bush¬ 
els  from  one  pint,  and  GO  bushels,  from  half  a  bushel  of  seed, 
both  inferior  crops  on  account  of  the  drouth.” 

G.  F.  Smith,  a  Vermont  farmer,  stated  before  the  New 
York  Farmers’  Club,  Jan.  10, 1SG9,  that  lie  raised  TIG  bushels 
from  one  peck  of  seed  on  100  square  rods  of  (/round. 

\Yo  have  evidence  now  before  us  which  proves  that  many 
hundred  bushels  of  inferior  seed  lias  already  been  sold  for 
Norway  Oats.  We  again  caution  farmers  against  these  im¬ 
posters,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  seed 
which  lias  not  passed  through  our  hands.  Our  lull  illus¬ 
trated  circular  is  furnished  free  to  all  who  desire  it.  Our 
seed  is  fullv  warranted  and  furnished  at  $10  per  bushel,  $6 
per  half  bushel,  $4  per  peek,  or  $1.25  per  quart,  by  mail, 
post-paid.  Sold  by  the  standard  of  S3  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Address  '  JONES  &  CLARK. 

Only  Agents  for  the  1J.  S.  and  Canada, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5,689.  No.  20  Liberty-st.,  New  York. 


New  Varieties  of  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

as  well  as  the  older  sorts. 

JAPAN  UJL.IES, 

LdldlTM  AURATUMS, 

JACOBEAN  RIMES,  Ac. 
See  our  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  18G9. 

Orders  from  the  Trade  solicited  for  Gladiolus  in  large 
quantities. 

3.  M.  rFIS©I£Bglrj&N  &. 

15  .HoHan-st.,  New  Norik. 


The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  ill  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  tlie  fruit-growing  districts. 

Parties  in  Western  N.  Y..  and  States  west,  must  address 
NEWFANK  BOX  &  BASKET  CO.,  Ncwfane,  N.  Y.  Cin- 

CU-LAKS  SENT  FKEE. 


C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO., 


No.  70  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

(J.  U.  Kumeble,  Seedsman,) 

Importers,  Growers,  ancl  Dealers 

IN 

Garde®,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Gladiolus.  Japan  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  etc.,  etc. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.,  10  Broad  st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

On  my  three  seed  Farms  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  where  I 
have  over  li tty  acres  in  seed,  1  have  raised  tins  season  nine 
varieties  of  Cabbage  seed;  six  of  Beet  seed;  lour  of  Carrot ; 
ten  of  Turnip;  twenty  of  Tomatoes  ;  seven  of  Corn;  live  of 
Onions ;  eleven  of  Beans ;  six  of  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  seven 
of  Squashes, — besides  seed  of  numerous  other  vegetables, — 
all  of  which  were  grown  perfectly  isolated.  1  oiler  the 
opportunity  to  Market  Gardeners  and  others  who  desire  to 
procure  as  large  a  proportion  of  these  seed  as  possible  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  grower.  Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

‘  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


My  -Spree  Wsirrasats ! 

1st.— I  insure  all  the  seed  I  send  out  to  be  as  represented. 
2d.— I  insure  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  my  customers. 
3d— I  insure  all  moneys  sent  to  my  address  (sums  of  $5  and 
upwards  taken  in  P.  O.  Orders,  or  Cashiers’  Checks),  will 
reach  me.  No  fair  man  can  ask  more  than  this,  ('dialogues 
gratis  to  all.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


rjniac  “BSOS’I'ON  S»E20K!3  T©MAT«-’ 

is  a  very  decided  improvement  on  the  “Boston  Market.” 
The  fruit  is  large,  firm  and  solid,  as  early  as  the  earliest,  and 
for  productiveness  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  One  gardener 
says,  “  I  grew  every  variety  of  Tomato  last  season,  but  none 
excelled  the  Boston  Prize.”  Another,  "  It  is  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  Tomato  I  have  ever  grown,  will  always  command 
a  high  price  and  ready  sale.”  Per  paper,  15  cts.;  per  oz.,  75 
cts.,  postage  paid.  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

34S  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Farmers’  Club  Sweet  Corn. 


Wo  offer  aline  supply  of  this  excellent  Beau  of  recent  in- 
troductioii.  The  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
speaks  of  it  as  follows : 

”  Pods  «  to  9  inches  long,  thick  and  fleshy,  of  a  pale,  yellow 
color  and  waxy  appearance ;  the  seeds  are  red.  The  pecu¬ 
liarity  about  this  variety  is,  that  its  pods,  even  when  lull- 
grown,  are  perfectly  tender,  and  may  be  used  as  Sn  ip  Beans. 
We  have  tried  them,  both  separately  and  in  succotash,  and 
consider  them  really  delicious.  The  variety  is  a  pole  or 
running  ltean;  its  origin  is  unknown,  but  wherever  it 
comes  from,  we  welcome  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  varieties.” 

Fearing  Burr,  Esq.,  author  of  the  “Vegetables  of  Amer¬ 
ica  ”  also  speaks  in  the  highest  praise  of  it.  For  his  opinion 
we  refer  to  our  Illustrated,  Descriptive  Seed  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  1869,  containing  lull  descriptions  of  all  the 
choicest  novelties,  which  we  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents.  Price  of  Giant  Wax  Bean,  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  25  cents  per  packet,  85  cents  per  pint. 

EDWARD  J.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  Fork,  Pa. 


Pear  Seeds  and  all  Fruit  and  Tree, 

FLOWER  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

by  the  paper,  oz.,  lb.,  or  cwt.  Seeds 
on  Commission.  Trade  List  and 
General  Catalogue  to  any  address 
gratis,  ready.  B.  M.  WATSON, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


IMPROVED  BRUNS’SyjECM. 

CABBAGE  SEED. 

The  Best  and  earliest  Drumiiead. — Sent  by  mail 
in  25  or  50  cent  packages,  or  at  $1.00  per  ounce,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Ours  is  the  Original  Stock,  and  we  warrant  it  the 
purest  in  the  country.  Also  Boston  Market  Tomato 
Seed,  early,  smooth  and  solid,  10  cents  per  package.  Send 
for  our  Catalogue.  Correspondence  in  English  or  German. 

A.  SCHLEGEI,  &  CO., 

Seed  Warehouse,  10  South  Market-st„ 
Boston,  Mass. 

V3T  Write  your  address  plain. 

IONGTIURST  &  LAUEll,  53  Ce'cUir-st.,  New 

J  York,  Importers  of  Dutch  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  Sole 
Agents  for  the  United  States,  oi  the  celebrated  Florist's. 
Messrs.  L.  Van  Wavhrkn  &  Co.,  Ilellegom,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland,  whoso  superior  products  have  given  such  univer¬ 
sal  satisfaction  for  the  past  years.  Parties  desirous  of  order¬ 
ing  selected  roots  of  prime  quality  will  please  forward  their 
orders  early,  and  before  the  1st  of  June.  Price  Currents  and 
further  inlormation  furnished  upon  application.  Address 
POST-OFFICE  BOX  1,083,  N.  Y. 


Seeds,  Seeds,  Seeds, 

FRESII,  PURE,  and  RELIABLE.  Send  for  Seed  Catalogue. 

WHUFFING  &  GO., 

5S  &  GO  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


MELONS. 

The  melon  grows  to  perfection  in  the  sandy  soil  about 
Terre  Haute,  thousands  being  shipped  north  every  year.  L 
have  good  seed  of  the  following  kinds,  grown  and  saved  for 
me.  Sent  post-paid: 

Phinney's  Early  Watermelon,  very  early  and  good;  per  oz. 
50c.;  per  pkt.  15c.;  Persian  (Bayard  Taylor’s)  large,  good  to 
ship, lb.  $3  ;  oz.  30c. ;  pkt.  15c.  Russian  American .  cross  be¬ 
tween  Persian  and  M.  Sweet,  oz.  50c.;  pkt.  15.  Mountain 
Sweet,  the  standard  variety,  lb.  §1.25;  oz.  15c.;  pkt.  10c.,  and  a 
dozen  other  varieties  of  Water  and  Muskmelons.  See  Cata¬ 
logue.  Field  Corn  and  Table  Corn.  Kentucky  White.  Ten¬ 
nessee  (Flint)  white,  Ilominv  (Flint)  Corn,  all  perfectly 
matured  and  carefully  selected  seed.  Also  Crosby's  Early 
Sweet,  Evergreen,  Forty  Days,  and  other  kinds.  Maupay’s 
Superior  Tomato,  the  best  variety  in  cultivation.  Superior 
seed  of  Early  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and  Long  Green  Cucumber. 
All  the  standard  seeds,  potatoes,  bulbs,  etc.,  new  and  old 
kinds.  Catalogues  sent  free  of  charge. 

J.  A.  FOOTE,  Seedsman,  G5  Main  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


E>saJ*lisa.  Brittle  l-Iermaia. 

Without  exception  the  finest  Bouquet  Dahlia  in  cultivation  ; 
its  color  is  a  beautiful  cerise  pink  tipped  with  white,  often 
dark  crimson  tipped  with  white;  small,  close,  compact  flow¬ 
er  of  the  most  perfect  form,  never  showing  a  centre,  and 
often  producing  three  or  four  different  colored  flowers  upon 
the  same  plant.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  very  profuse  of 
flower,  commencing  early  iii  the  season,  and  will  flower  fine¬ 
ly  in  a  large  vase  or  tub*,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
forming  bouquets,  baskets,  and  vases  of  cut  flowers.  Ho  gar¬ 
den  should  be  without  this  little  gem.  Strong  plants,  by  mail, 
50  els.  each.  Also,  Lygodium  Palmatum,  a  Beautiful,  hardy, 
climbing  Fern,  superb,  if  cut  when  green  and  pressed,  for 
decorating  picture  frames,  mantle  ornaments,  and  the  like. 
Plants  50  cts.  each,  2  plants  75  cts.,  per  doz.  §3.  Fuchsia— 
Vainq.uini  dh  Puebla,  the  best  double  White  Fuchsia, 
very  free  and  line,  plants  30  cts.  each.  The  above  plants  by 
mail,  post-paid,  §  1  /  0. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Verbenas,  Dahlias.  Geraniums, 
etc.,  now  reudv,  and  provided  to  all  applicants  enclosing  one 
red  stamp.  Address  DEXTER  SNOW, 

_ Chicopee,  Mass. 

FIowct  §ee«3s.  Slower  §4*e<1gJ. 

BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID  OR  OTHERWISE. 

The  subscriber  lias  for  many  years  past  spared  no  pains  or 
expense  in  procuring,  both  in  Europe  and  this  coutry,  every 
variety  of  Annual  Flower  Seed  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
after  cultivating  over  one  thousand  varieties!  has  selected 
one  hundred  kinds  with  a  view  of  including  all  the  most 
desirable  for  hardy  garden  cultivation,  a  list  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  one.  And  for  $l  Tiukty-tiikek  kinds  of  any 
on  the  list  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


NOVELTIES  IN  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

For  all  the  New  and  Rare  Flower  Seeds  see  our 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1S69,  which  we  mail  free 
to  applicants. 

J3.  W.  &  CO., 

BN&  oBofliiuiasf.,,  Wow  Yorlc. 


For  profitable  Agency,  read  “  ANY  MAN,”  page  113. 


Highly  recommended  by  Solon  Robinson,  Thos.  Meehan, 
Levi'  Bartlett,  Mr.  C.  Weld,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  and  Gluts. 
L.  Flint.  (Send  stamp  for  Circular.)  Sold  in  my  own  en¬ 
velopes  only.  Seed  tor  50  hills,  50  cts.;  4  packages  §2.  Free 
by  mail. _  J  AS.  B.  OLCOTT,  Buckland,  Conn. 

Folder’s  Improved  Brunswick. 

There,  is  no  hard-heading  Drumhead  Cabbage  as  early  as 
Fortier’s,  none  more  reliable  for  heading,  or  t  hat  heads  up 
with  greater  uniformity.  In  size  it  is  the  very  largest,  the 
Marblehead  Mammoth  only  excepted.  Seed  of  my  own 
raising  from  Mr.  bottler's  stock,  per  package,  25  cts. ;  per 
oz.,  §1.00.  My  garden  seed  Catalogue,  containing  besides 
standard  varieties,  many  new  and  rare  kinds,  sent  gratis  to 
all.  All  seed  insured  to  reach  the  purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass, 


Garden  Seeds,  Asparagus  Hoots,  etc, 

A  new  Retail  Catalogue  with  reduced  prices  will  he  sent 
to  all  who  apply  for  it.  Asparagus  roots  of  good  quality, 
two  years  old,  at  75  cents  per  ICO,  or  $4  per  1.000. 

G.  R.  GARIIETSOX, 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  many  other  new  things, 
1  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  alt. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


NEW  ANI>  RAKE  FLASTS. 

John  Saul  offers  a  large  collection  of  Bedding  and  other 
plants,  many  of  great  beauty.  Catalogues  m  ailed  oil  appli¬ 
cation.  “  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  J>.  C.  • 


OSAGE  ©RANGE  PLANTS  AND  SEED. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Address  with  one  red  stamp  for  price  list 

BE  ARSE  &  THOMPSON, 

Box  715,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

na^REE  AND  FRUIT  SEEDS  BY  MAIL.  Hedge 

-la.  plants.  Small  stocks  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
suited  to  distant  transportation.  Write  for  our  Catalogues. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Germantown,  Pa. 


<q»4M»,000  EEOISWEKABMSBB  SETS 

at  S3  per  1,000.  All  young,  straight,  and  no  crowns. 
Address  EDWARD  WHEELER, 

P.  O.  Box  721,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Horseradish  sets  for  sale,  delivered 

at  Express  office  or  as  otherwise  ordered.  Seventy- 
five  (75)  cts.  per  hundred,  or  $5  per  thousand. 

D.  CONLIN,  Bridgeport,  Cons. 


Satisfaction  in  quality  of  Vines  &  Plants, 
and  safety  in  transmission,  guaranteed.  See 
Jast  page  of  Cover, 


ISOS.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Ill 


80  ACRES 

OF  CHOICE 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Over  200  kinds  tested.  Every  desirable  variety  for  sale. 
Send  a  two  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Early  Rose  75  ets.  per 
lb.,  $2  for  1  lbs.,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid  ;  $5  per  peck,  by  Ex¬ 
press.  White  Chili  50  et«.  per  lb.:  $1.50  per  *1  lbs.,  by  mail. 
$2  per  peck,  by  Express.  Climax  $3  per  lb.  Bresee’s  Prolific, 
fr>  per  lb.  Bresee’s  No.  4,  or  “  King  of  the  Parlies, •’  at  cost. 
Andes,  Davis’ Seedling,  Early  White.Peachblow, Garnet  Chili, 
Gleason,  Harison,  Orono,  Shaker's  Fancy,  and  New  White 
Peachblow,  at  75  cents  per  peek,  $2  per  bushel,  $5  per  bbl. 

- -  Also,  Cascoe,  Early  Shaw,  Forfarshire  lied,  Lapstone 

Kidney,  Patterson  Blue  and  Titicaca  at  $1  per  peck,  $2.50 

per  bit.,  $0  per  bbl. - Also  Early  Goodrich,  and  many 

other  kinds  at  GO  ets.  per  peck,  $1.50  per  bu.,  $3.50  per  bbl. 

THE  BEST  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Sent  by  mail  post-paid  at  the  prices  given,  and  warranted  to 
reach  the  purchaser.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus  50  ets. 
per  packet;  Bean,  Giant  Wax  25  ets.,  Fejee  15;  Beet,  Si¬ 
mon’s  Early  15,  Yellow  Ovoid  Mangel  Wurzel  15:  Cabbage, 
Improved  Early  York  10, Marblehead  Mammoth  25,  Bottler’s 
Improved  Brunswick  25,  Stone  Mason  10,  Early  Winnig- 
stadtlO;  Chicory  10;  Sweet  Corn,  Extra  Early  Minne¬ 
sota  25,  Russell’s  Improved  25,  Red  25,  Crosby’s  Early  15, 
Mexican  15,  Mammoth  15,  Farmer’s  Club  50.  Cucumber, 
Early  Russian  10;  Egg  Plant,  New  Black  Pekin  25.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Neapolitan  15,  Turkish  Head  10,  Perpignan  10;  Water 
Melon,  Phinney’s  Early  15,  Improved  Mountain  Sweet  10, 
Apple  Pie,  15;  Musk  Melon,  Early  White  Japan  15,  Christi¬ 
ana,  10,  Mammoth  Minorca,  25:  Parsnip,  Student,  10;  Peas, 
Drew’s  New  Dwarf,  15,  McLean’s  Little  Gem  15,  Toni  Thumb 
10,  Laxton’s  Prolific  Long  Pod  25 ;  Radish,  French  Break¬ 
fast  10;  Oyster  Plant  10;  Squash,  Hubbard  15,  Turban  15, 
Para  15,  Boston  Marrow  10,  Mammoth  Golden  25  ;  Tomato, 
Keyes-’  10,  Orangetield  Dwarf  25,  Foard  25,  New  Mammoth 
25,  “General  Grant  ”25;  Alsike  Clover  25:  Surprise  Oats 
25;  Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower  10;  Bates’ Early  Bronze 
Field  Corn  25;  Hybrid  Yellow  Dent  Field  Corn  25 ;  Potato 
Seed,  25. 

E.  ID.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Huron,  O. 


Look  out  for 

I-1UA03TTG  KOSE. 

As  there  are  potatoes  selling  that  are  not  genuine,  you 
would  better  buy  from  Geo.  Ar  Deitz,  Chambersburgh,  Pa., 
who  has  the  largest  list  ot  genuine  Early  Rose  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  furnished  by  Messrs.  Bliss,  Conover,  and  D.  S.  Helfron. 
You  can  also  get  the  best  Spring  Wheat,  best  White  and 
Black  Oats,  best  Field  and  Garden  Corn,  Barley,  Clover 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  best  Feed  Cutter,  Hogs  and  Fowls. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  Experimental  Farm  Journal, 
only  20  ets.  Address 

GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambersburgh,  Pa. 


Four  Acres  of  Early  Rose ! 

I  raised  last  season  between  four  and  five  acres  of  this 
new  potato,  obtaining  my  seed  directly  from  tbe  original 
growers  in  Vermont.  I  found  that  it  grew  to  a  large  size, 
was  remarkably  productive,  and  of  excellent  quality.  1  am 
now  selling  them  at  the  following  rates;  1  ft  by  mail,  $1; 
3  lbs,  $2.00;  1  peck,  by  Express,  $7;  half  bushel,  $^;  1  bushel, 
$15;  1  bbl,  $40;  GO  ibs.  to  the  bushel,  305  lbs.  to  the  bbl. 
Special  quotations  given  for  larger  quantities,  when  desired. 
With  each  peck  of  the  Early  Rose  at  retail  rates,  1  will  put 
in  gratis  one  of  the  “  Willard"  potatoes,  a  new  seedling,  of 
which  I  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  Mr.  Gleason,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  probably  the  most  experienced  raiser  of  new 
seedling  potatoes  in  New  England,  and  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Goodrich  in  bis  experiments 
witli  new  seedling  potatoes.  I  also  offer  the  following  po¬ 
tatoes  at  prices  annexed. 


Excelsior,  per  1b.  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Philhrick’s  Early  White,  4  lbs,  by  mail,  $2.00 


Western  Chief, 

Early  Sebec, 

“  Goodrich, 
Harison, 

Gleason, 

Colebrook  Seedling, 
Shaker’s  Fancy, 
Orono, 


2.00 

per  bush,  per  bbl. 
75  $2.25 

75  1.75 

75  2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


75 


$5.50 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

.00 


Boxes  and  barrels  for  packing,  gratis.  For  fuller  descrip¬ 
tion,  see  luy  illustrated  potato  Circular,  sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  .Marblehead,  Mass. 

oodricli’s  Seedling'  Potatoes,  Early  Goodrich  & 
W  Gleason,  per  peck  75  ets.;  per  bush.  $1,75;  per  bbl.  $4.50. 
Harison,  per  peck,  85  ets.;  per  bush.,  $2  ;  per  bid.,  $5.  Any 
two,  or  tile  three  kinds, 'sent  in  a  bid.  when  desired.  Cash 
orders  filled  in  the  order  received,  and  the  tubers  forwarded 
by  Kail  or  Express,  as  directed.  Also,  a  few  of  the  Early 
Rose,  by  mail,  post-paid,  1  lb.  $1 ;  3  lbs.  $2. 

_ G.  B,  TALCOTT,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES.  POTATOES. 


Early  Rose,  Early  Good  rich.  Early  White 
Sprout,  Early  White  Mountain,  Davison,  Shaker's  Fancy , 
Flemish  Beauty,  & c.,  &c. 

We  offer  our  Stock  at  Low  Market  Bates,  and  invite  all 
Dealers,  Planters,  and  the  Trade,  to  call  and  examine,  or 
'write  for  Catalogue  and  particulars. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.,  Agricultural  &  Seed  Warehouse, 
70  Broad-st,,  Newark,  N.  J. 


M orison  Potatoes,  Cotswold  Slieep,  Chester  Pigs, 
Bronze  Turkeys, Pea  Fowl,  Siberian  Bantams,  Muscovy 
and  Rouen  Ducks,  Guinea,  Brahma,  Java  and  other  Fowls, 
cheap.  For  sale  by  X.  GUILBEIiT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


WHITE  CHILI  POTATO, 

The  best  for  main  crop  at  the  South ,  is  large,  nearly  round, 
white  flesh  and  skin,  cooks  very  mealy.  It  yields  enbrmous- 
ly  and  grows  most  admirably;  the  top  stands  perfectly  erect 
all  summer  and  is  very  bushy.  Price  $2  per  peck;  $5  per 
bushel;  $12  per  barrel.  Address 

L.  I).  SCOTT  &  Co.,  Huron,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


Secsl  Potatoes  for  Sale. 

Harison.  Gleason, Cuzco,  Early  Goodrich,  and  Early  Sebec. 
By  the  peck,  bushel,  or  barrel.*  A  limited  supply  of  Early 
Rose  by  the  pound  oiilv.  Trices  made  known  on  application. 
Address  MO 'KS  II.  HUSSEY,  North  Berwick, Me. 

Instruct  tows  for  Plantisig  ami  Management 
of  Small  JBVi&its;  See  last  page  of  Cover. 


EARM"  EB©SS3  potato. 

Our  stock  of  Early  Rose  is  without  a  superior  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  grown  nr  Vermont,  is  of  uniform  size,  and  is  first- 
class  in  every  respect. 

The  merits  of  this  celebrated  variety  are  now  so  well 
known,  and  the  profits  of  its  culture  so  great,  that  we  con¬ 
fidently  aflirni  that  no  other  agricultural  investment  will 
give  such  liberal  and  quick  returns. 

75  ets.  per  lb.;  $5  per  peck;  $15  per  bushel;  $40  per  barrel. 
Also  a  fine  lot  of  Harison’s.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

C  AT  A  L  O  G-  U  E  S  FREE! 
M.  O’KEEFE,  mi  &  CO’S 

Catalog-lie  of*  greeds., 

Anti  Guide  to  tlie  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den  for  18G9. 

(Published  in  January.)  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing 
this  new  work,  free  of  charge,  should  address  immediately 
M.  O’KEEFE,  SON  &  CO.,  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IpOTATOES. — Hudson  and  Early  Sebec,  $5  per 

-S-  bbl.  Also  Early  Rose  60c.  per  ft.,  $5  per  peck,  $40  per  bbl. 
Cranberry  Vines  as  usual.  Dr.  B.  H.  STEVENS,  Essex,  Conn. 


Best  Kinds  ef  Seed  Potatoes 

At  Reduced  Prices,  Warranted  True  to  Name. 

Early  Rose,  1  lb.,  75  ets.  *3  lbs.,  $2,  sent  free  by  mail.  One 
peck,  $5,  delivered  at  the  Express. 

I  will  deliver  to  Railroad  either  Early  Goodrich  or  Harison 
potatoes  for  $4  per  bbl.,  or  either  the  above  with  one  pound 
Early  Rose  in  each  bbl.,  for  $4.50 ;  or  3  lbs.  Early  Rose  in  the 
same  for  $5.  Registered  Letters,  P.  O.  Orders,  or  Drafts,  may 
be  sent  at  my  risk.  No  potatoes  sent  with  C.  O.  D. 

Reference,  C.  W.  Whinfield,  Cashier  Mutual  Bank,  Bea¬ 
ver  Dam,  Wis, 

Beaver  Bam ,  G.  LI.  STEWART. 


Early  Rose  Potatoes,  4  Ibs.  $2, 1  ft.  $1.  free,  by  mail;  1  peck, 
$5, 1  bush.,  $15,  1  bbl..  >fl'0.  Harison.  $5  bbl.,  add  1  ft.  Early 
Rose,  $5.50.  Bbl.  Harison,  3. lbs.  E.  Rose,  $0.  Address  W.  S. 
CARPENTER,  156  Reade-st.,  New  York. 


SCOTT’S  POTATO  FAUM. 

Located  at  Huron.  Erie  Co.,  Ohio,  where  all  kinds  of  pota¬ 
toes  (new  or  old.  Foreign  or  American)  are  tested.  Early 
Goodrich,  $3.50  per  bbl.  All  other  kinds  very  low.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  for  our  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue ,  which 
will  be  sent  lor  a  two  cent  stamp.  L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO., 
Huron ,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


NISEIS)  POTATOES. 

Our  Catalogue  ami  Price  List  of 

IDO  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  seut  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
IlEISIG  &  HEXAMER, 
New-Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Early  Hose  and  Harison  Potatoes. 

Tliebest  early  and  the  best  late  potato  known.  Grown 
from  the  original  stock  on  the  best  potato  sand  soil,  for  sale 
as  follows: 

Hose,  1  lb.  75  ets.,  5  lbs.  $2, 15  lbs.  $4,  1  bushel  $14,  barrel  $35 
1 1 A i:i sox ,  15  lbs.  $1,  bushel  $2,  barrel  $5.  Goodrich,  Dyke- 
man,  and  other  choice  varieties  at  the  lowest  market  price. 

G.  C.  DORSET,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


'MT’ARLYROSE  POTATOES  ( warranted  genuine), 

3^50  ets.  per  ft. ;  $5.00  per  peck ;  $15  per  bush. ;  $40  per  bbl. 
Early  Henry,  a  good  early  variety,  25  ets.  per  ft.;  $1.25  per 
peck  ;  $4  perbusli.;  $10perbbl.  Early  Goodrich  and  Harison, 
25  ets.  per  ft. ;  50  ets.  per  peck;  $1.50  per  bush. ;  $4  per  bbl. 
For  prices  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Blackberries, 
see  another  column.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THUS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Mew  Needlisig- 

rjJlIIREE  NEW  KINDS  of  great  excellence,  not 

JL  to  be  found  in  any  other  Catalogue ,  will  be  found  en¬ 
graved  and  fully  described  in  my  new  Seed  Catalogue. 
^Sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


Mew  s&sm!  Htsirc  Plants. 

Aquilegia  ccerulea. — A  splendid  novelty.  “  Queen  of  Col¬ 
umbines,  and  most  beautiful  of  all  hardy  herbaceous  plants.” 
$1  each,  $9  per  dozen.  Wiegela.— Isoline,  hortensis,  nivea, 
multiflora  floribunda,  75  ets.  each.  Amabilis,  variegata, 
rosea  nana  variegata,  and  arborea  grandiflora,  50  ets.  each. 
Van  Houttii.hortensis  rubra,  Desboisii,  Steltznerii,  rosea  stri¬ 
ata,  &c.,  30  ets.  each.  Burpurcita ,  an  elegant,  dark,  purplish 
flower,  $1  each.  Spiraea  Thunbergii ,  Viburnum  plicatum, 
J  Deutzia  Eortunii  and  gracilis  alba  variegata,  Forsythia  For- 
tunii,  Althaea  totus  albus,  fl.  pi.,  Clematis  in  great  variety, 
Hedge-hog  Juniper,  Arbor  Vitaes,  a  large  collection.  Di¬ 
centra  eximia,  &c.,  <fec.  Our  New  Spring  Trade  List  is  ready 
for  distribution.  JIOOPES  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Davison’s  Thornless  Black  Raspberry, 

Get  your  plants  of  the  first  disseminator,  who  propagates 
only  from  selected  stock.  For  origin,  prices,  7t mo  to  culti¬ 
vate,  &c..  send  for  circular  to  JOSEPH  SINTON,  Angola, 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  AGENTS  WANT  LI). 

Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants. 


13>  ASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES.— Large 
Il^quarUHivs.  Best  quality  and  varieties  for  field  culture. 
Wild  Goose  Plums.  Ollier  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
Send  stamp  for  Catalogues  and  Club-rates. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


1RM1I  KASSDBBEB8Eg’®'.  A  few  thou- 
J  sand  No.  1  genuine  plants  at  “Doltom  ”  prices. 
Also.  Horseradish  Sets,  low. 

CHAS.  P.  AFGUE. 
Whitneyville,  Conn. 


Washington  Street  Nurseries. 


Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  18G9. 

The  title  of  the  linn  of  Bronson,  Graves,  Selover  &  Co,  has 
this  day  been  changed  to  GRAVES,  SELOVER,  WILLARD 
&  CO.,  Mr.  Bronson  retiring  from  the  concern,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  Card. 

Thankiul  to  our  patrons  for  past  favors,  and  respectfully 
soliciting  a  continuance  of  the  same,  which  we  hope  to  merit 
by  renewed  diligence  in  all  departments  of  our  business,  we 
remain  Yours  truly, 

GRAVES,  SELOVER,  WILLARD  &  CO. 


CLVKIX 

Having  sold  my  interest  in  the  firm  of  Bronson,  Graves, 
Selover  &  Co.  on  account  of  impaired  health,  I  take  this 
method  to  express  the  desire  that  the  liberal  patronage  be¬ 
stowed  upon  tlie  Washington  Street  Nurseries  maybe 
continued  to  them  under  the  management  of  their  present 
Proprietors.  As  this  change  brings  no  new  parties  into  the 
firm,  the  business  will  be  conducted  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  with  energy  and  care,  and  witli  tlie  determination  to 
please  all  who  may  favor  them  with  their  patronage. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1869.  E.  A.  BRONSON. 

P14ACIS  TREE*. 

A  large  stock  of  the  best  varieties  handsomely  grown  and 
cheap,  at  tlie  New  Brunswick  Nurseries.  N.  J. 

EDWIN  ALLEN. 

Moorestown  Small  Fruit  k  Plant  Farm, 


Having  (as  you  can  see  by  referring  to  page  67.  Feb.  No.) 
a  large  stock  of  Plaids  and  Potatoes,  I  am  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  well  paoked,  genuine  N o.  1  plants  at  the  following  prices : 

Dm.  1(  0.  1 .000. 

Dr.  Nicaise  and  Napoleon  3d  Strawberry.  .$0.65  $3.00  $20.00 
Chas.  Downing,  Glocde’s  Perpetual  Pine, 

and  Nicanor . 30  1.50  10.00 

Jucunda  or  Knox’s  700 .  25  1.00  8.00 

Naomi,  Durand,  and  Stinger .  25  1.00  0.00 

Lady  of  Lake,  Barnes’  Mammoth  and  Gold¬ 
en  Queen .  25  1.00  6.00 

Philadelphia,  Rippowam,  and  Lenuig’s 

White .  25  LOO  7.00 

Agriculturist,  Green  Prolific,  and  Lady 

Finger .  25  75  4.00 

Brooklyn  Scarlet  and  New  Jersey  Scarlet  25  7.5  4.00 

Wilson's  Albany  and  Cutter’s  Seedling...  )  20  60  3.00 

Downer’s  Prolific,  and  French's  Seedling  >20  60  3.00 

Ida,  Metcalfs,  and  Starr’s  Seedling . )  20  60  3.00 

Very  low  in  quantities  of  5,009ar.d  upwards. 

Philadelphia  Raspberry .  1.00  6.00  50.00 

Clarke  do . 1.50  10.00  90  00 

Davison’s  Thornless . . .  75  4.00  30.00 

Doolittle’s  Improved  Black  Cap .  50  1.00  8.00 

Prosser.  (A  new  early  red  variety)  $L  each,  $9.00  per  doz. 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry . 1.00  6.00  50.00 

Kittatinny  do.  .  75  4.00  30.00 

Lawton  do.  ...  .  .  50  1.50  10.00 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Grape  Vines  at  lowest  rates. 
Send  for  Price  List.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


F|niIE  CONTINENTAL  FRUIT  PACKAGE  eom- 

M  bines  covered  box,  spring  crate,  and  thorough  ventila¬ 
tion.  Illustrated  circular  free.  CONTINENTAL  BOX  CO., 
No.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


lip?3  The  New  Everblooming 
and  Fragrant  Japan  Honeysuckle 
proves  to  be  the  finest  Hardy  Or¬ 
namental  Plant  ever  introduced, 
50  cents  each,  $5  per  doz  ,  by  mail, 
prepaid,  or  express.  My  new  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Fruits, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  gratis. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nur¬ 
series  and  Seed  Establishment, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


RAPE  VINES  at  3  CENTS.— Concord,  1  and 

2  years  old,  $1  per  doz.;  $4  per  400  ;  $30  per  1,000.  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific,  1  yr.,  $1.50  per  doz.;  $7  per  100.  Clinton,  2  yrs., 
$3  per  100.  Roses.  1  yr.,  Dundee  Rambler,  and  Felicit,  $1.50 
per  doz.;  $4  per  100;  2  yrs.  $6.  Apple  Root  Grafts,  $10  per 
1,000;  2  yrs.,  1  to  3  feet.  $40  per  4,000.  All  first-class  Stock. 

HARVEY  CURTIS,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


250,000  Nursery-grown  Evergreen  trees,  2  to  6  years  trans' 
planted,  Arbor  Vitge,  Hemlock,  White  Spruce,  also  Black 
and  Norway  Cherry,  and  La  Versaillaise  Currants— small, 
on  to  stout  2  years’  growth.  Sable  Queen-  Blackberry,  new, 
sent  out  by  us.  See  cut  in  Catalogue,  with  12  other  cuts  ot‘ 
fruits  and  trees.  Sent  by  mail.  J.  W.  MANNING, 

Reading,  Mass. 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS, 

at  $5  per  1,000.  Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Pine,  Spruco 
and  Hemlock,  6  to  12  inches  high,  10,000  for  $40.  Packing 
free.  Also  fresh,  prime  Apple  Seed  at  $9  per  bushel,  5  bush, 
at  $8.  JAMES  A.  ROOT, 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Small  Fruits,  die.— Wilson’a  Early,  Kittatinny  and  Lawton 
Blackberry  plants,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants,  As¬ 
paragus,  Rhubarb.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for  sale 
cheap.  CYRUS  M.  HERR,  Strasburg,  Pa. 


For  profitable  Agency,  read  “ANY  MAN,”  page  113. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[March, 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Iona,  Israella,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Ives,  for  garden 
and  vineyard.  A  large  stock  of  Concord,  1  and  2  years  old, 
from  $35  to  $80  per  1.000.  Very  line  Iona  vines,  1  year  old. 
especially  adapted  for  Club  purposes,  and  for  gardens  and 
small  vineyards.  Iona,  1  and  2  years  old,  for  general  vine¬ 
yard  planting.  All  the  above  at  extremely  low  prices,  by 
<k>zen  or  quantity.  Terms  to  Clubs  especially  favorable. 

'  '  THE  EUMELAN 

Is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  grape  far  above  all  others  in 
Its  adaptation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  a  black  grape  (dark  blue,)  entirely  exempt  from  all 
native  defects,  and  equal  to  the  best  European  kinds  for  the 
table  and  for  wine. 

It  is  very  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive.  Though  ripen¬ 
ing  earliest  ol  all,  (earlier  than  Hartford,)  its  fruit  hangs  to 
the  end  of  the  season  without  shriveling,  and  is  among  the 
best  for  late  keeping. 

It  has  no  near  competitor  for  making  red  wine,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  this  country  that  can  bear  any  comparison  with 
the  line  European  kinds  for  that  purpose.  To  all  who  desire 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  advancement  of  American 
grape  culture,  the  present  affords  an  advantageous  opportu¬ 
nity  that  cannot  be  expected  to  recur.  By  extensive  trial  it 
has  shown  itself  particularly  hardy,  and  adapted  for  general 
cultivation  in  gardens;  and  sufficient  trial  has  been  made 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  vineyard  cul¬ 
ture  in  all  measurably  favorable  localities.  For  full  account 
send  for  Pamphlet,  General  and  Special  Price  Lists,  and 
Club  propositions. 

The  Advantages  to  Clubs  are  greater  than  ever  before 
offered. 

AGEVTS  WANTED  for  every  village  where  there 
are  not  any  at  present  engaged. 

Vines  1  and  2  years  old,  of  very  fine  quality;  a  few  of 
extra  quality. 

C.  W.  GRANT, 
Iona  (near  Peekskill,)  N.  Y. 

W‘  ILSON  EARLY  BLACKBERRY  root  cut- 

tings,  25  cts.  per  doz. ;  75  cts.  per  100 ;  $0  per  1,000'; 
$50  per  10,000.  Kittatinny  Blackberry  root  cuttings,  25  cts. 

Ser  doz. ;  00  cts.  per  100;  $4  per  1,000;  $30  per  10,000.  Prosser 
aspberry,  $1.00  per  doz.;  $1  per  100;  $25  per  1,000.  For 
prices  of  plants  with  roots  as  dug.  see  page  111. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


lOAlESONS  &  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 
-St  large  stock  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Streets  and  Lawns. 


Roses  in  great  variety,  including  the  best  sorts  of  Remon¬ 
tant,  Moss,  Tea,  and  China,  can  be  furnished  one  and  two 
years  old,  and  at  very  low  rates  by  the  thousand.  All  are  on 
their  own  roots. 


Rhododendrons,  which  are  well  known  as  a  special 
culture  in  these  grounds,  can  be  furnished  by  the  100  and 
1,000.  For  descriptions,  see  Horticultural  Annual  for  1867. 

Evergreens,  of  200  sorts,  are  commended  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  planters. 

Apples,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Pears,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Plums,  Peaches,  and  Cherries. 

Grape  Vines  in  large  quantity,  and  of  all  the  varieties, 
especially  of  Concord,  Ives’  Seedling,  Iona,  and  Delaware. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries,  Wilson’s,  Kitta¬ 
tinny,  Clarke,  and  other  sorts. 

For  Catalogues,  address  at  FLUSHING,  N.  A’. 


MAMMOTH  CLUSTER, 

Davison’s  Thornless,  Seneca,  Doolittle,  and  other  Raspber¬ 
ries  in  large  stock. 

For  prices  of  these  and  all  the  valuable  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Strawberries,  and  Grapes,  address 

C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN, 

Macedon,  N.  T. 


SPRING  1869. 


Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries, 

[Established  1830.1 

WM.  S.  LITTLE,  Proprietor. 


I  OFFER  for  Spuing  Sales  a  lap.ge  and  UNBROKEN 
assortment  of  Nursery  Products  of  excellent  quality. 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  80  pages,  10  cents.  The  Circular 
of  Prices  per  dozen,  per  100,  per  1,000,  sent  to  all  applicants. 
Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters,  large  and  small,  address 
WM.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VSrOLF  CREEK  NURSERY.— 60,000  Cherry, 

®  »  (50,000  E.  May),  20,000  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear,  Stand¬ 

ard  and  Dwarf,  500,000  Apple  Stocks,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks.  A  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Our  E.  May  Cherry 
'is  (we  think)  the  finest  in  the  world.  Come  and  see,  or  get 
Catalogue  free.  JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


LOOK  HERE  !  SUNDRIES  ! 

Dr.  Nicnise.the  Mammoth  Strawberry,  $1  per  dozen,  $5 
per  100,  $40  per  1,000.  Also:  Nicanor,  Napoleon  III,  Romeyn’s 
Seedling.  Clias.  Downing,  and  other  Strawberries.  Doolittle 
and  Kirtland  Raspberries.  Harison  and  Early  Goodrich  Po¬ 
tatoes.  Onion  Sets.  Horse-radish  sets.  Cold  Frame  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants.  American  Arbor  Vitaes.  All  cheap.  Order 
early.  Send  for  Price  List. 

R.  M.  WELLES,  Towaiula,  Pa. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES,  very  fine  roots,  two 

years  old,  from  $50  to  $75  per  1,000.  Address 

F.  A.  ROCKWELL,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


Bloomington  Anrscry. 

18th  Year  ;  400  Acres  ;  10  Green-houses, 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery  Stocks,  Small  Ever¬ 
greens,  Forest  Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  Roses,  Grapes,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants,  all  of  best  sorts  and 
shipping  sizes.  Send  10c.  lor  three  spring  Catalogues. 
Bloomington  Nursery,  F,  K.  PHG5NIX. 

McLean  Co.,  Ill. 


For  pleasant  labor  and  good  pay,  read  “  Any  Man,”  p.  113. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


For  Spring-  ©1'  1869. 

Standard  Fruit  Trees  for  Orchards. 

Dwarf  Trees  for  Gardens. 

Grape  Vines,  Old  and  New  Varieties. 

Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits.  Best  new  and  old 
sorts. 

Dccidnons  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Trees. 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Roses, Pseonies,  Dahlias,  etc. 

Superb  Collections. 

Grcen-HouseS  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Our  general  stock  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the 
country.  Prompt  and  careful  attention  given  to  every  order, 
large  or  small.  Catalogues,  containing  full  information,  sup¬ 
plied  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits . 10  cents. 

No.  2.  “  “  of  Ornamental  Trees,  etc., 10  cents. 

No.  3.  “  “  Green-House  Plants,  etc.,. .5  cents. 

No.  4.  Wholesale  “  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

(Established  1840.) 


LUM’S  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY. 

Each.  Doz- 

Extra  fine  plants  by  mail,  post-paid.  50c.  $5. 

No.  1  plants . 30c.  $3. 

No.  2,  good  plants .  25c.  $2. 

All  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  &c„  for  sale, 
cheap.  Send  for  Catalogue.  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Plants  by  Mail  or  Express. 

Strawbekbees. 

Chas.  Downing . 

Nicanor  &  Dr.  Nicaise .  75 

Jucunda  &  Barnes’  Mammoth .  50 

Durand  &  Rippowam . 

Stinger  &  Philadelphia . 

Russell  &  Triomphe  de  Gand . 

Albany,  Downer,  &  Agriculturist.. 

French,  Cutter,  Ida,  &  N.  J.  Scarlet. . 

Prosser  Raspberry .  10 

Clarke  “  . . . 

Philadelphia  “  . 

Thornless  “  . 

Doolittle  “  . 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry . 

Kittatinny  “  . 

Prosser  Raspberry  Root  Cuttings. . . 

Clarke  “  “  “  ... 

Philadelphia  “  “  “ 

Wilson  Blackberry  “  “ 

Kittatinny  “  “  “  ... 

One  dozen  Raspberry  or  Blackbe 
Cuttings  or  Strawberry  Plants,  sent  prepaid  by  mail  on  re¬ 
ceipt  ol  price. 

For  prices  of  Grapes,  Currants,  Asparagus,  etc.,  send  for 
Catalogue.  CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Clarke  and  Philadelphia  Raspberry, 

Wilson’s  Early  and  Kittatinny  Blackberry  plants,  1st  qual¬ 
ity  ;  2nd  size  $20  per  1,000.  Agents  wanted. 

MAHLON  MOON,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Strawberry  Plants.— Choice  selection  from  over  100  vari¬ 
eties.  Charles  Downing,  the  best  large  berry  ever  intro¬ 
duced,  great  bearer,  sweet  enough  without  sugar,  50c.  doz., 
$3,100,  $20,  1,000.  Boyden’s  No.  30,  new,  monstrous  berry, 
$1,  doz.,  $5, 100,  $40,  $1,000.  Dr.  Nicaise,  12  berries  weigh  1  lb., 
$1.50,  doz.,  $5,  100.  Napoleon  III,  berry  very  large,  $2,  doz., 
$10, 100.  Nicanor,  great  bearer,  very  promising,  $1,  doz.,  $5, 
100.  Barnes’  Mammoth,  extra  large,  extra  fine,  $1,  doz.,  $5, 
100.  Peak’s  Emperor,  new  seedling,  extra,  $2,  doz.,  $10,  100. 
Durand’s  Seedling,  very  large,  productive,  50c.  doz.,  $1.50, 
100,  $12. 1,000.  White  Alpine,  sweet  enough  without  sugar, 
$1,  doz.,  $3,  100.  Romeyn’s  Seedling,  large,  sweet,  fine,  $1, 
doz..  $1.  100.  Jucunda,  large,  productive,  fine,  50c.  doz., 
$1.50,  100,  $12,  1,000.  The  11  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  free,  by 
mail,  for  $8.  Bonlo  de  Ver,  monstrous  size,  weighs  2  oz.,  $1 
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rry  Plants,  or  100 

Hoot 

THE  NEW  THORNLESS 

Wachusefc  Mountain  Blackberry, 

(The  most  valuable  varietyyet  introduced).  Address  orders 
to  R.  R.  FLETCHER,  Groton  Junction,  or  DENYS  ZIRN- 
GLEBEL,  Needham,  Mass. 


New  Pears,  cions  of  3  remarkable  summer  pears.  B.  7). 
Assomption,  very  large,  beautiful,  line,  ripens  August  1st. 
Congress,  enormous  size,  1  to  2  lbs.,  beautiful,  fine,  last  July. 
Williams’  Striped,  large,  fine,  white,  yellow  and  red,  August. 
A  medal  awarded  to  these  3  Seedlings,  at  Paris  Exposition, 
1867.  2  cions,  1  variety,  $1,  2  varieties,  $1.50.  The  3,2  cions 
each,  $2.  Cions  of  G  new  summer,  and  12  fall  and  winter  ap¬ 
ples,  all  of  superior  quality.  See  advertisement  in  Feb.  No. 
Free  by  mail.  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUIT  RECORDER. 


A  Monthly,  devoted  to  this  interest  entirely,  giving  practi¬ 
cal  information  from  our  Experimental  Fruit  Farm  of  200 
acres,  also  from  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
making  it  of  general  value  to  all  sections.  First  number 
issued  April  1st,  I860.  Terms  50  cts.  for  balance  of  the  year. 
Advertising  rates,  20  cts.  per  line.  Address 

PURDY  &  JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


C A  AAA  PEACH  TREES,  all  leading  varieties, 

vViVVW  for  sale  at  lowest  rates.  Send  for  Circular. 

HAMILTON  PULLEN,  Hightstowu,  N.  J. 


Valuable  Pamphlets  containing  68  pages 
for  10  Cts.  See  last  page  of  Cover. 


SfgEST,  PURE,  GENUINE  Plants, 

•“-^Strawberries  at  50c.  per  doz.;  $2  per  100;  $15  per  1,000 
Chas. Downing. Nieanor.St.nnin  Sandlin-.  at  SI  ner  fin?  •  V.  r 
100 ;( 

1I1,B  . 

Jucunda,  ,  . .  .  .  . . 

Russel,  N.  J'.  Scarlet,  at  30  cts.  per  doz.  $i  per  100,  $4  per 
1.000  ;  Lennig’s  White,  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Philadelphia, Green 
Prolific,  Agriculturist,  Golden  Queen,  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
Ladyfinger,  at  25c.  per  doz.,  75c.  per  100,  $3  per  1,000;  Albany, 
Downer,  Cutter,  French,  Starr,  Ida. 

Raspberries, 

Philadelphia  (red).. . $1.00 

Clarice  “  .  1 50 

Doolittle,  (Black) .  50 

Davison’s  Thornless,  (Black) .  1.00 

Mammoth  Cluster  (New  Black) .  2.00 

Prosser,  (New  Red)  one  plant  $1 
Blackberries. 

Wilson  Early  Best  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Kittatinny  No.  1 . 

“  No.  2 . 

Lawton .  50 

Houghton  Gooseberry .  1.00 

Red  Dutch;  Currants .  1.00 

White  Grape  and  Cherry .  1.25 

Versaillaise  and  Victoria .  1.25  ....  _ 

Early  Rose  Potatoes  50  cts.  per  lb.,  $5  per  peck,  $15  per 
bushel.  All  warranted  genuine,  and  sent  by  mail  at  prices 
per  dozen.  Strawberries  by  the  100  and  Early  Rose  by  the 
pound.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

34,©®©  IVES  SEEDLING. 

Grape  roots,  strong  growth,  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  last 
fall.  1  and  2  years  old.  Address  GOTTLIEB  MYERS,  East 
Walnut  Hill,  care  of  Wm.  Baker,  No.  105  Sycamore  Street, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  for  price  list. 

¥.  L.  NESBITT’S 

NURSERY. 
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ILEWISBURG,  UNION  CO.,  PENN. 

Str»wl»eri-ies, 

R»sj»l»erries, 

SSlaclcl»ei*rics, 

Grape  Vines,  &c. 
Our  stock,  which  embraces  all  Hie  leading  and  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  Seed  Potatoes  and 
Roses,  &c.,  has  been  carefully  grown,  and  we  cordially  in¬ 
vite  parties  interested  to  call  and  examine  it.  A  liberal 
discount,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  order,  will  be 
given  on  all  orders  of  $25  or  over. 

Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 


M.  O’KEEFE,  SON  &  CO., 

Importers  ami  Growers,  Wholesale  ami  Re¬ 
tail  Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutcli  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Slirubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  Block.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(SMALL  EVERGREENS  at  wholesale,  very  low. 

f-7  Also  100,000  American  Arbor  Vitas,  1  to  3  feet  high,  2 
and  3  years  transplanted.  Price  List  sent  free. 

A.  P.  CHAPMAN,  Portland,  Maine. 


APPLE  STOCKS.— Every  one 

vr  'lFSv  wisiiing  to  start  a  Nursery  should  send 
at  once  and  get  our  trade  list.  We  have  many  things  you 
want.  JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 


Get  the  Best. — Prices  Reduced. 


100,000  Wilson’s  Early  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries,  all 
grown  from  the  original  stock.  For  two  years  past  I 
have  sold  the  fruit  at  $16  per  bushel,  wholesale,  aud  it 
was  retailed  at  $1  per  quart. 

75,000  Philadelphia  and  Clarke  Raspberries,  the  fruit  of 
which  we  sold  last  year  at  68  cents  per  quart. 

50,000  Davison’s  Thornless,  Miami  Cluster,  Cream,  Ellis 
dale,  and  Imperial  Red  Raspberries. 

HO  Acres  Doolittle  Black  Raspberries,  not  yet  enumera¬ 
ted.  Wiiii  Goose  Plums,  and  Crystal  White  Blackber¬ 
ries.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Spring  prices, 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnamioson,  N.  J. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, and  many  oilier  new  things, 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


FIRST  CLASS  Wilson  Early  Blackberry  Plante, 
$50  per  1,000  ;  Root  Cuttings,  $6  per  1,000  ;  Tips,  $20  pep 
1,000.  Kittatinny  Plants,  $30  per  1,000  ;  Root  Cuttings,  $4 
per  1,000. 

per  bush.  per  bbl. 

Potatoes— Early  Goodrich . $1.25  $3.00 

“  Early  Sebec .  2.00  5.00 

“  Harison .  1.60  4.00 

“  Gleason .  1.70  4.50 

“  Shaker  Fancy .  1.60  4.00 

Strawberries— Downer,  Cutter,  and  Ida,  $3  per  1,000  :  other 
leading  varieties  at  lowest  rates.  Price  List/uee  to  all. 

SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU,  Recklesstown, 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


We  Know  Yon  Need  Them. 

Kittatinny  Blackberries,  Ives,  Concord,  and  other  grapes, 
cheap  by  mail.  Osage  hedge  plants,  $0  per  1,000,  by  express, 
prepaid  1,000  miles.  The  finest  E.  May  Cherry  trees  in  the 
world,  cheap.  Send  your  orders  enrlv  to 

JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


For  profitable  Agency,  read  “  ANY  MAN,”  page  113. 
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BLOODGOOD IURSERT. 

Established  1791. 

All  kinds  of  Trees  cultivated  that  are  desirable  and  hardy. 
Young  Trees  at  CHeap  Prices. 

1-year-old  Pear  Trees,  3  to  4  ft . $26  per  100 

1  “  “  “  "  2  ft .  16  “  “ 

1  “  “  Apple  ••  2  to  3  ft .  10  “  “ 

1  “  “  Plum  “  3  to  4  ft .  26  “  “ 

1  “  “  Cherry  “  4  to  5  ft .  26  “  “ 

2  “  “  Peach  “  4  to  6  tt . . .  12  “  “ 

1  “  “  Concord  Grape .  6  “  “ 

2  “  “  “  “  .  10  “  “ 

1  “  “  Shrubbery,  10  varieties .  10  "  “ 

2  “  “  “  10  “  .  16  “  “ 

2  “  “  Asparagus . $10  per  1,000 

Linnaeus  lihubarb .  30  “ 

No  charge  for  packing  or  delivering  to  Express  Co. 
Terms— cash  with  order  or  by  Express  C.  O.  D.  All  Ex¬ 
press  charges  to  be  paid  by  purchaser. 

KING  &  MURRAY,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

O  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN.— STRAWBER- 

ry,  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants  of  all  the  leading 
varieties,  for  sale  cheaper  than  ever  before  offered-,  also, 
Root  Cuttings,  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Bushes,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus  Roots,  and  Early  Rose  Potatoes ;  all  warranted 
genuine  and  of  the  best  quality.  Persons  wishing  to  plant 
any  of  the  above  would  do  well  to  send  for  a  list  of  our  low 
prices ,  previous  to  purchasing  elsewhere.  Correspondence 
solicited,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  CHAS.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

COLFAX  STRAWBERRY. 

We  will  give  one  hundred  dollars  for  100  plants  of  any 
new  sort  offered  that  will  prove  more  productive  on  any 
soil,  or  in  any  locality,  than  this  sort,  for  either  one,  five,  or 
ten  years  on  the  same  ground.  Send  for  our  Circular,  giving 
full  description,  beautiful  cut,  &c. 

MAMMOTH  CLUSTER  RASPBERRY. 

We  make  the  same  offer  for  100  plants  of  any  Raspberry 
that  combines  more  good  qualities,  hardiness,  productive¬ 
ness,  size,  flavor,  &c.,  than  this.  Purchase  this  sort  only  of 
us  or  those  who  obtained  them  from  us.  Our  Circular,  just 
issued  and  sent  free,  will  give  the  reasons,  and  should  be 
seen  by  all  who  design  purchasing  this  King  of  the  Black 
Caps.  Address  PURDY  &  JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

PURDY  &  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Send  for  Price  Mst 

of 

50,000  Concord  and 

50,000  Ives  Grape  Vines.  For  sale  by 

J.  W.  CONE,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  Colored  Plate,  just  published,  which  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Planters’  Price  Ust 

of  a  general  assortment  of  First-Class  Nursery  Stock, 
offered  at  low  rates,  which  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
Address  C.  W.  SEELYE  &  CO., 

Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Trade  List  sent  on  application. 

TfcTURSERY  STOCK.  —  Peach  Trees  and  Grape 
»  Vines;  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Strawberry  Plants; 
Osage  Hedge,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots.  Potatoes 
for  Seed,  of  leading  varieties,  among  which  is  the  EARLY 
ROSE,  now  the  Queen  of  Potatoes,  warranted  pure.  For 
sale  by  the  pound,  peck,  or  bushel.  Send  for  a  Circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 


PEACH.  TREES,  1  year  from  bud,  extra  growth, 

on  ground  never  before  used  for  Nursery.  A  small 
charge  for  packing  in  addition  to  these  prices,  $8  per  100; 
$60  per  1,000.  Best  Mammoth  Asparagus  Roots,  75  cts.  per 
100 ;  $4  per  1,000.  Send  for  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Potatoes. 

THUS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

CLARKE  RASPBERRY 

Has  paid  $1,000  per  acre  for  fruit  the  past  season.  It  is  a 
specialty  with  me.  My  plants  are  propagated  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  stock,  which  originated  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  garden  in  this 
neighborhood.  Genuine  plants  and  root  cuttings  at  low 
rates,  by  mail  or  express.  Send  for  Circular.  LYMAN 
BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

2  OOQ  OOO  Wilson  Strawberry,  strong 
J  v3v,v/wplants,at  $2  per  1,000  ;  75,000  Doolittle 
improved  Raspberry  at  $7  per  1,000.  All  the  leading  varieties 
of  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  marked  low  by 

O.  &  A.  OSBORN,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

JW.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass.,  offers  30,000 
*  Am.  Arbor  Vitae,  6  to  18  inches.  30.000  Norway 
Spruce,  4  to  12  inches.  40,000  Pear  Stocks,  one  year  No  1 
and  No.  2.  20,000  Apple  Stocks.  20,000  Horseradish.  3,000 
Davison’s  Thornless.  2,000  Seneca  and  Garden  Raspberries. 
Nicanor  Strawberry,  $1.00  per  dozen.  Honey  Locust.  $5.00 
per  1,000. 

Ives  Vines  and  Cuttings. 

Send  for  its  history  and  award  of  premium  for  being  the 
best  wine  grape.  To  secure  Stock,  order  at  once.  As  low 
as  any  offered.  JAS.  F.  MARTIN. 

Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

AMMOTH  CLUSTER,  Davison’s  Thornless, 
4-  ,,Seneca  Black-Cap  Raspberries,  and  40  other  varieties  of 
small  lruits,  including  most  of  the  new  kinds  at  very  low 
rales.  Price  Ust  free.  M.  N.  WILSON.  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

TSAAC  HICKS  &  SONS,  Old  Westburv,  L.  I.,' 

7K-,°?e,r  S?r  ILa'e  Kittatinny  Blackberry  plants,  $8  per  100; 
Philadelphia  Raspberry  plants,  $6  per  100 ;  Doolittle  Black 
Cap  tips,  $2  per  100,  less  per  1,000. 

SMALL  ERUITS  in  great  variety. — NAOMI 
RASPBERRY  a  specialty.  Send  for  Price  list. 

N.  S.  COZ'AD,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


JULIEN  CHURN 


Reversed  as  Ladle.  In  Motion. 

AXI>  BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  Standard  Churn  of  Our  Country. 

This  popular  Churn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Hand¬ 
somest,  the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  and 

Most  Durable  Churn  Made! 

It  is  offered  to  the  Trade  and  Farmers  as  a  staple  article, 
it  being  in  use  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  having 
proved  itself  to  be 

1st.— A  perfect  Butter  Maker,  never  failing  to  produce  all 
tile  Butter,  of  the  very  best  quality,  a  given  amount  of  Cream 
is  capable  of.  leaving  the  buttermilk  thin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect  Butter  Worker  and  Salter,  doing  the  work 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  done  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way. 

3d.— A  Churn  quickly  cleaned  and  very  easily  operated ; 
a  child  can  work  it. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons,  churns  5  gallons. 

No.  3  holds  10  gallons,  churns  7  gallons. 

No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  churns  10  gallons. 

.ICDIEN  CHURN  CO. 

WM.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Gen’l  Ag’t. 

DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

GrifHng  &  Co.,  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York;  Guppies  &  Mars- 
ton,  St.  Lonis  ;  Cupples,  Marston  &  Peck,  Chicago;  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh  ;  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Butter  Makers’  Manual  sent  free  on  the  receipt  of  a  post¬ 
age  stamp. 

MT.  VERNON  IRON  WORKS 

(Established  1833)  Manufacture 
STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, 
from  10  to  1,000  horse-power. 

PORTABLE  ENGINES  AND  CIRCULAR  SAWMILLS, 
so  complete  that  they  are  put  in  operation  in  three  days’ 
time. 

PORTABLE  GRIST-MILLS  AND  BOLTS.  Merchant  and 
Custom  FLOURING  MILLS,  complete  with  drawings  for 
buildings  and  millwrights  to  erect  and  put  them  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Terms  liberal ;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CIRCULAR  SAWS,  RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING, 
and  MILL  FURNISHING  GOODS  in  stock. 

For  estimates  and  circulars,  address 

C.  &  J.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Oldo. 
Branch  Office  and  Warehouse,  No.  SSilichigan-ave.  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. 


POTTER’S 

3  HORSE 


A  PERFECT 

EQUALIZER. 

Light  &  Durable. 


Clevis 


Price. —  $5  Each; 

$42  per  Dozen. 

Cash  with  order.  Send  for  Circulars. 
Address.— EDGAR  M.  POTTER, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Patesut  Velocipedes 

With  two  wheels.  For  bov’s  size,  wheels  24  and  26  inches, 
plain  seats,  $25.  Ditto,  with  horse  bodv,  $30.  A  boy  can 
learn  himself  to  ride  in  a  few  hours.  Velocipede  Cantering 
Horses,  $12  to  $25  for  boys  or  girls.  Velocipedes  and  Pro¬ 
pellers.  with  3  or  5  wheels,  $4  to  $15.  For  sale  bv  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  S.  W,  SMITH,  90  William-st.,  New  York. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  Walks. 

Buf.lew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire¬ 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 
RUSSELL,  FISK  &  CO.,  440  West  23d-st.,  New  York  City. 
Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars. 

4:0^1)00  IVES  GRAPE  PLANTS-  J-  B- 


Small  Fruits. 


BELLEVILLE  &  SON’S  Nursery  and 
Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Oh’o. 


■RBlackberry,  Raspberry,  and  Strawberry  Plants, 

-iff®  Ail  kinds,  of  best  quality,  at  lowest  prices. 

Price  Lists  free.  G.  H.  LAMBERT,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

(STRAWBERRIES,  $2  per  1,000.  Raspberries, 

r^etc.  Yardville,  New  Jersey. 

S.  DUFFEL. 

1  nn  nnn  FIKST-CLASS  and  EXTRA  FIRST- 

JLUUjUUU  class  Pear  Seedlings  for  sale  by 

S.  H.  SILL,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


How  shall  we 

Paint  our  Houses? 

;  READY  MADE  COLORS  FOR  PAINTING  EXTERIORS 
OF  COUNTRY  AND  CITY  HOUSES. 

These  Paints  require  only  to  be  thinned  witli  Raw  Linseed 
Oil  to  make  them  ready  for  use.  The  list  includes  forty 
shades  and  tints,  comprising  all  the  colors  suitable  for  exteri¬ 
or  painting.  In  durability  and  permanency  of  color  they 
will  be  found  superior  in  every  respect  to  pure  White  Lead, 
while  they  cost  (considering  the  quantity  required)  only 
about  half  as  much. 

Sample  Cards,  with  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  sent  free  by 
mail.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  “  RAILROAD  ”  Colors, 
every  package  of  which  bears  our  full  name,  in  addition  to 
our  copy-righted  title,  ‘Railroad  Faints  and  Railroad 
Colors.  None  are  reliable  which  do  not  bear  these  marks. 

We  would  call  attention  also  to  our  Warranted  Perfectly 
Pure  Combination  While  Lead,  which  for  economy  and  du¬ 
rability  is  the  best  in  market.  For  sale  by  all  Paint  Dealers 
throughout  the  country,  or  MASIIRY  &  WIIITON, 
111  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
Proprietors  of  the  Globe  White  Lead  and  Color  Works, 

Manufacturers  of  White  Lead,  Zinc  and  Painters’  Fine 

Colors. 

N.  B.— “  IIow  Shall  we  Paint  ?”  A  popular  treatise  on  the 
art  of  House  Painting,  &c„  by  John  W.  Masury.  Cloth.  216 
pages.  $1.50.  Also, Hints  on  House  Painting.  Cloth.  84 
pages.  40  cts.  Either  of  the  above  sent  free  by  mail  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

MNIFE  GRINDER  for  Mowing  Machines. — 
Sanford’s  Patent.  It  is  light,  and  can  he  taken  to  the 
field  for  use.  A  boy  can  grind  the  knives  accurately  in  15 
minutes,  without  injury  to  tile  knife,  and  with  safety.  It  is 
a  labor-saver.  Price  $10.50.  Send  lor  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William-st„  New  Y’ork  City.  Rights 
for  sale. 


THE  FARMERS’  FAVOBSUFE  ! 

GISEATIi  Y  IMPROVE®. 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S 

WORLD-RENOWNED  PREMIUM 

DRILL, 

With  the  Improved  Guano  Attachment  &  Grass  Seed  Sower. 


yf,  tfoCh  &■  CO.  7^  — —  I-— - 

A  CONTINUOUS  GRAIN  DISTRIBUTOR  J 

The  Desideratum  of  Seeders!  Perfect  in  Mechanical  Con¬ 
struction  I  Perfect  in  its  Performance  of  Work  ! 
Sowing  ail  grains,  from  the  coarsest  Marrowfat  Peas  to 
the  finest  kerueled,  with  accuracy.  Thistle  halls  and  dirt 
do  not  clog  it.  Sending  an  even  continuous  stream  through 
eaeli  tube:  performing  equally  well  uphill  or  down,  side 
Hill  or  level.  No  Bunchiny  of  Grain!  No  liability  to  Get 
Out  of  Order  or  Broken!  Built  as  a  plain  Grain  Drill  or 
with  Compost  or  Seed  Attachment.  For  one  of  these  incom¬ 
parable  Machines,  address 

W.  I..  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 

59)4  South  Cliarles-st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  harper  &  partridge  corn  plant¬ 
er.  Saves  one  hand  in  planting;  a  hoy  can  use  it; 
fits  any  hoe  handle;  counts  and  drops  the  grains  exactly 
where  wanted;  weighs  seven  ounces;  an  extra  metallic  wheel; 
Harper's  improvement,  with  each  planter.  Sold  at  retail. 
Prices  as  follows ;  No.  1,  $1,  No.  2,  $1.25,  by  the,  dozen,  $7  and 
$8.  Extra  wheels  $1.50  per  dozen.  County  licenses  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  Address 

F.  W.  STRICKLAND, 

No.  206  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

PAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others.  —  The 
Grafton  Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the 
Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use;  two  coats 
well  put  on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  15 
years;  it  is  of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color, 
and  can  be  changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or 
cream,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable 
lor  Houses,  Barns,  Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Pails 
and  Wooden-ware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats, 
Vessels’  and  Ships'  Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle 
Roofs,  (it  being  Fire  and  Water-proof.)  Floor  Oil  Cloths, 
(one  Manufacturer  having  used  5,000  bids,  the  past  year,) 
and  as  a  paint  lor  any  purpose  is  unsurpassed  for  body,  du¬ 
rability,  elasticity,  and  adhesiveness.  Price  $6  per  hbl.ofSOO 
lbs.,  which  will  supply  a  farmer  for  years  to  come.  War¬ 
ranted  in  all  cases  as  above.  Send  for  a  circular  which  gives 
full  particulars.  None  genuine  unless  branded  in  a  trade 
mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint.  Persons  can  order  the  Paint 
and  remit  the  money  on  receipt  of  the  goods.  Address 

DANIEL  BID  WELL,  254  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


A 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for 
tile  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


CHEAP  LAW.V  MOWER. 

Cutting  14  inches.  Weighing  only  60  pounds. 
PRICE  SBO. 

Ii.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box,  316,  New  York. 

ANY  MAN,  young  oi’  old,  in  Cit.y,  Town,  or 

Country,  can  have  genteel,  profitable,  and  pleasant 
employment  (New  Blind  Fixture).  Send  stamp  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  Box  450,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[Mabch. 


Tlie  Phifer  «  SKELETON 55  Wheel 
Sang  Plow  and  Cultivator 

for  Corn,  Cotton,  and  Potatoes,  for  the  season  of  1800  is  con¬ 
structed  under  an  entirely  new  patent  (June  16,  1868).  The 
4  cast-iron  Hangers  (of  the  former  patents)  are  substituted 
by  a  single  wrouglit-iron  Rbck-sliafr.  The  draught  is  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  beams  of  the  plows,  and  consequently  no  neck 
draught  on  the  horses.  It  is  much  more  simple  and  efficient 
than  our  previous  manufacture. 

The  “Phifer  Plow  ”  was  awarded  : 

The  Gold  Medal,  at  the  Utica  International  Plow  Trial, 
September,  1867. 

Silver  Medal,  (Highest  award)  at  the  Maryland  In¬ 
stitute,  October.  1S67. 

First  Premium,  at  the  Mechanics  and  Agricultural 
Association,  New  Orleans,, La.,  January,  1868,  after  the  sever¬ 
est  tests  and  most  determined  opposition.  For  Agencies  and 
single,  machines  address  the  proprietors  and  manufacturers. 

A.  L.  BBJE.YRLEY  &  CO., 
Eureka  Agricultural  Works.  Office  No.  117  Perry  St., 

Trenton,  NT.  J. 

Coates  Lock  Lever  May  Make 

has  no  equal  for  ease  of  discharge,  holds  itself  to  the  ground, 
can  be  worked  by  a  boy.  TRY  IT. 

Seed  Drills — 'flu-aslting  Machines, 

Feed  Cutters,  all  approved  kinds  and  warranted. 
Morton’s  Hay  Press  is  portable;  three  men  will  hale 
one  ton  an  hour.  Can  he  worked  by  one  man. 

Blake’s  Endless  Plank  Horse-Power  will  do 
more  work  than  any  other  power  in  use. 

Wood  Splitters,  DRAG  and  CIRCULAR  SA1YTNG 
ATTACHMENTS.  For  Circular  and  Agency  apply  to 


SHAW  &  WELLS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Winchester  Repeating  Rifles. 


Firing  Two  Shots  a  Second  as  a  Repeater,  and 
TWENTY  SHOTS  A  MINUTE 

as  a  Single  Breech  Loader. 


These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be  fired  in 
nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  responsible  Gun  Dealers  throughout  the  country. 
For  full  information  send  for  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  to  tlie 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

Mew  Haven,  Conn. 


jOiETT’S  DOUBLE  MOLD  BRANCH  BEAM 

AS®  HILLING  PLOW  cultivates  corn  and  potatoes,  with¬ 
out  hand  hoeing.  The  only  Double  Mold  Plow  that  runs 
steady  and  doesn’t  clog. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to  PEEKSKILL  PLOW 
WORKS.  Peekskill,  N.  Y..  or  Cleveland,  O. 

Also,  Shares'  Coulter  Harrow ,  Hutchinson’s  Pat.  Cider 
Mill.  Deep  Working  Plows,  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter,  Gale's 
Vegetable  Culler. 


FJLAX  brakes, 

That  break  2,000  to  3.000  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ten  hours,  and 
take  out  i;r>  per  cent  of  woody  matter.  A  man  and  boy,  with 
one  to  two  horses,  can  work  them.  Will  break  both  tangled 
and  straight  straw,  and  save  110  lbs.  to  the  ton  more  than 
any  other  machine,  while  it  does  the  work  better.  No  dan¬ 
ger  to  life  or  limb.  They  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.,  occupy 
about  live  feet  square,  and  as  now  made  are  strong  and 
durable.  Sold  all  ready  to  put  tlie  belt  on  pulley  and  start 
them.  Hundreds  are.  in  use,  and  are  admitted  tobe  tlie  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices,  with  increasing  consumption.  Send  for  circular  to 
.JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  1)8  William  St.,  New  York  City, 
Treasurer  and  Agent  of  the  Mallory  &  Sandford  Flax  Ma¬ 
chine  Co. 

The  best  instructions  for  raising  flax  arc  contained  in  a 
“Manual  of  Flax  Culture,”  published  hy  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


C GARDEN  TOOLS,  RAKES,  HOES,  CIIIL- 
DltEN'S  SETS,  and  House  Furnishing  Goods.— Great 
Labor-saving  Machine  for  the  Million. 

Lyman's  New  Patent  WEED 
ANNIIIILATOE.  —  By  actual 
test  the  most  practical,  cheap 
and  reliable  Weed  Destroyer 
known,  combining  strength, 
durability,  great  ease  in  work¬ 
ing,  doing  the  work  of  two  or 
more  tools  of  tlie.  ordinary  old 
styles  now  in  use,  with  much 
greater  ease  and  rapidity,  cut¬ 
ting  from  3  lo  10  inches  in  width, 
willi  steel  tempered  adjustable 
knives. 


Depot.  30  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  Manufactured  only  by  A.  E. 
LYMAN  &  SON,  Northampton,  Mass. 


<-OI.D  SEAT,  Flavoring  Kxtraiofs,  Magic  Baking 
’'Powders  and  I.  X.L.  Liquid  Blueing.  W.  E.  JOHNSON, 
Office  and  Manufactory,  176  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


The  Most  Perfect  and  Successful 
Harvester  in  tlie  World, 


In  eleven  years  the  sale  of  the  BUCKEYE  has  Increased 
from  75  Machines  to  30,000.  in  a  single  season,  and 
over  1110,000  arenow  in  usein  the  United  Slates. 

It  has  received  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most  import¬ 
ant  Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  country. 

Its  Great  Durability  has  heen  thoroughly 
Established,  and  it  is  everywhere  known  and  recog¬ 
nized  as  the 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Material  and 
Workmanship,  as  well  as  Perfection  of  Princi¬ 
ple. 

Valuable  improvements  added  for  1869, 

Manufactured  by 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

MTy.— Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  163  Greenwich-st.,  N.  Y. 


SLIFER,  WALLS  &  SCHKINER  Manufacturing  Co., 
Lewisburgh,  Union  Co.,  Penn. 

Exclusive  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Mower  and 
Reaper,  for  all  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  lying  east  of  tlie 
Alleghany  Mountains. 

INVALID’S  WHEEL  CHAIRS,  $15 
to  $40.  The  Invalid,  if  having  the 
use  of  the  hands,  can  go  anywhere, 
in  doors  or  out. 

Invalid  Carriages,  all  sizes,  from 
$40  lo  $100. 

Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs, 
prices  $10  to  $18. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriages  made 
to  order  to  suit  all  cases. 

Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-street,  New  York. 

tOIBEAT  OS-’  AMERI. 

CAN  INDUSTRY. 

SHEEP  "SHEAR  S 

Patented  November  33,1804;  September  30, 
18GG  ;  and  July  31,  18GS. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Henry  Seymour  &  Co., 

52  Beckman  Street,  N.  Y., 

awarded 

TWELVE  First  Premiums  at 
Twelve  Different  State  Fairs,  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November,  1SG8.  Only 
Medal  and  Diploma  at  American 
Institute  Fair,  October  26,  1S67, 


“Valuable  &  Well-made  Implements.” 

HORACE  GREELEY,  Pres’t. 

HON.  H.  S.  RANDALL, 

President  New  York  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and 

Author  of  Sheep  Husbandry,  says  in  Rural  New  Yorker: 

“  We  much  like  the  Sheep  Shears  made  by  Henky  Sey¬ 
mour  &  Co.  They  possess  the  superior  advantage  of  being 
made  from  one  piece  of  metal,  which  gives  them  solid 
springs.  The  stops  are  tempered  so  they  cannot  wear  away 
and  let  the  blades  lap.  Among  their  varieties  we  entirely 
prefer  for  fine  wool  sheep,  Strong’s  Patent  Thumb-piece 
Shears.  Tlie  .Thumb-piece  gives  better  facilities  for  clipping 
the  legs,  heads,  etc.,  of  any  kind  of  sheep.  I  also  use  their 
Toe  Nippers.  No.  Sis  most  used.  I  have  tested  the  articles, 
and  such  is  my  verdict.” 

Woolen  Remnants 

AT  FACTORY'  PRICES. 

13?”  Samples  and  prices  sent  free.  Address  PAUL,  the 
Remnant  mail.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Knox’s  Nursery  at  Your  Door.  See  last,  page 
of  Cover. 


PATENT  COMBINED 

Bag  Holder  and 

TRUCK. 

This  implement  is  used 
t  i  hold  and  convey  hags, 
i  he  Holder,  B,  is  at  tached 
to  the  truck  frame  A: 
slides  on  the  frame,  and 
can  be  moved  to  any  posi- 
tion  to  suit  any  length  of 
hag.  The  Holder.  B.  locks 
itself  to  the  truck  frame 
at  any  desired  point,  and 
can  be  instantly  moved 
to  any  part  of  the  frame. 
Simple,  cheap,  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  does 
the  work  perfectly,  saves 
one  hand,  and  d'oes  not 
prevent  the  truck  being 
used  to  wheel  barrels  or 
boxes  as  the  hag-holder 
cau  be  instantly  removed 
from  the  truck.  A  very 
desirable  article  for  mill¬ 
ers  and  farmers. 

Price  of  Bag-Holder  & 
Truck  combined,  only  $5. 

Also  for  sale,  at  whole, 
sale  and  retail,  Doty\> 
Clothes  Washer.  Univer¬ 
sal  Wringer.  Hand  or 
Power  Corn  Shelters  (best 
In  market).  The  I  niversal  Iron  Hand,  all  sizes  Trucks, 
Richardson's  Six-Shovel  Sulky  Coni  Cultivator,  Hand  and 
Power  Punching  and  Shearing  Machinery. 

EVERYBODY  send  for  our  free  Circular.  DEALERS 
send  for  our  Wholesale  Terms. 

DOTY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


For  a  good  employment,  read  “  ANY  MAN,”  page  113. 


rJTl!a«  B-VitnaMaBi  BSriclt  B&aclaisae 

TRIUMPHANT  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

BUILDERS,  MASONS  AND  BRICIC-MAKERS 
Come  and  see  it  make  the  most  and  best  brick  at  the  least 
expense  of  any  machine  ever  made.  Is  worked  hy  Iwo 
horses  or  by  steam  power.  Its  equal  as  a  practical  brick- 
maker  is  not  known.  I  defy  competition.  J.  II.  RliNICK, 
No.  71  Broadway,  Room  No.  2S,  New  York. 


EMQERSOLL’S  COTTOW  AMD 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

INGERS  OIL'S  HAT  AND  STRAW  PRESSES. 
IN  GERS  OIL'S  RAG  AND  PAPER  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S  HIDE  AND  HAIR  PRESSES. 
DOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE-POWER  PRESSES. 
for  baling  all  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber.  Price 
$25.  For  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address 
the  manufacturers,  INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y. 


6b  fl^ACHLE  1BRIOK  MACHINE.” 

The  best  for  the  price.  See  cut  in  February  num¬ 
ber.  Address  FREY,  SHECKLER  &  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


SWIFT’S  PATENT  FARM  MILL. 
Efficient,  low-priced,  and  durable.  Send  for  Circular. 

LANE  BROTHERS,  Washington,  N.  Y. 
Warehouse  261  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 

FgMIIE  IMPROVED  OHIO  CHESTER 
JL  HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
Pork,  for  food  -consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  its  descript  ion,  and  a  great  variety 
s^-.  of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animal* 
'  d  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

See  statement  of  lion.  John  Danforth,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale. 

The  greatest  pork  producers  of  the  day.  Have  gained 
UK  oz.  of  live  flesh  for  caeli  pound  of  corn  consumed.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Jas.  Young, Jr.  &  C'o.,  Marshalton,  Pa. 

Harison  Potatoes.- — A  quantity  of  this  favorite 
winter  variety,  true  to  name.  Price  $2  per  bushel ;  $3 
per  bbl.  Ephiiaim  Monnow,  Tally  Cavy,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa 


F 


OR  SALE.— THOROUGHBRED  DEVON  CAT¬ 

TLE  AND  COTSWOT.D  SIIEEP. 

F.  M.  CHURCHMAN,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Ci  S.  BETTS,  Importer  amt  Breeder  of  Choice 
0  Poultry.  Fowls  imported  to  order.  Eggs  from  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas,  Silver  Spangled  Hambufgs.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Yellow-legged,  and  Silver  Spangled  Top-knotted 
Polands,  great  beauties,  $3  per  doz.;  from  Buff  Cochins  and 
Dark  Brainnas,  just  imported,  $6  per  doz.,  delivered  at  Ex¬ 
press  Office,  Mount  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 

66  TpBaiKlE  POULTRY”  for  Sale.— 

-&L  Having  purchased  the  choice  stock  of  prize-poultry, 
bred  and  owned  by  Mr.  G.  Z.  Rykert,  St.  Catharines,  Out., 
consisting  of  Brahmas,  Spanish,  iTamburghs,  Leghorns,  Buff 
Cochins  (Hazzard),  Gray  and  White  Dorkings,  and  Spanish 
Bantams,  all  A.  1,  I  will  sell  a  few  pairs  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  will  be  prepared  to  sell  eggs  in  the  Spring,  of  all 
kinds.  TOBIAS  SCIIANTZ,  Oampden  P.  O.,  Lincoln  Co.,  Out. 

f^GGS  of  Dorking*,  Spanish,  light  and  dark 
^Brahma,  Cochin,  CrcVecceur,  La  Flcche,  Houdan,  Malay, 
Game,  Hamburgs,  Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,  .$6  for  3  doz. 
Packing  and  freight  $4  to  New  York.  Trio  fowls,  $15  Lo  $30. 
Toulouse  Geese,  $15  to  $20  per  pair.  Package  and  freight  lo 
New  York,  $0.  Address  JAMES  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill, 
Limerick,  Ireland. 

GGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  several  varieties  of 
'4  the  vry  choicest  kinds  of  poultry.  Orders  hooked  now 
o  be  filled  in  due  season.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

J.  Y.  BICKNELL,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


E 


White  Asiatic  Brahmas'  eggs,  pure  slock,  pea  comb,  cocks 
to  12  Ills.,  liens  740  9.  13  eggs  $2.  IS,  $6.  HOudim  eggs  from 
imported  stock,  pure,  very  handsome.  12'eggS  $6,  well  peek¬ 
ed  lo  ensure  their  hatching.  Sent  any  distance.  Address- 
W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  a  good  employment,  read  “  ANY  MAN,”  page  113. 
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PRIZE  HOUDAN  FOWLS. — Having  secured  the 

trio  imported  by  Mr.  Mallory,  which  received  first  prize, 
Paris  Imposition,  1  am  now  prepared  to  take  orders  lor  a 
limited  number  of  Eggs.  Jiggs  and  a  few  imported  birds  of 
tiie  following  varieties:  Houdan,  La  Fleclie,  Creveeoeur, 
(White  Leghorns,  four  first  Premiums,)  Dark  Brahmas, 
Black  Polish,  Black Ilamlmrghs,  Silver-penciled  Hambufglis, 
Aylesbury  Ducks,  two  Gueiderland  Cocks.  Address,  with 
stamp, _ 'JOHN  SALISBURY,  Jr.,  X yack,  N .  _ 

BE  TO  [Tit  OWN  Jt'nGE  OF  PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 
Buy  tiie  Simulat'd  of  /excellence— containing  full  description 
of  every  known  variety.  Price  50  ets.  Imported  and  prize 
Native-bred  poultry.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

PRIZE  ALDERNEY  COWS,  bulls,  and  heifers  from  itn- 
portedstock.  J.  M.  HALSTED,  743  Broadway,  New  York. 


S^GG8  of  pure-bred  White  Legliorns  anti  Silver 

A  Hamburg,  $1.50  per  doz.;  Black  Spanish  &  Golden  Po¬ 
land,  $2:  White-crested  Poland  &  Rouen  Ducks,  S3. 

I).  LONG,  Box  4:13,  Elizabeth,  X.  J. 


EGGS  bj’  Express,  of  the  Pure  White-faced 

Black  Spanish  Fowls.  $1.50  per  13.  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  BENNETT,  Sunman,  Ind. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  carefully  boxed  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  For  Circulars  and  Price, 
address  .1  AUKS  HUGHS.  Gum  Tree,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


EGGS  from  Creveeoeur  and  Houdan  Premium  Stock,  of 
direct  importation.  Also  unsurpassed  Brahma  Pootras. 
Address  I.  G.  HAMILTON,  Box  -1.  Hi.  New  Work  City. 

touffer’s  Patent  Egg  Preserver.  A  Great  Dis¬ 
covery.  Keeps  eggs  perfectly  fresh  for  two  years.  Affi¬ 
davits  to  this  fact.  Cost  of  using  process  '/,  cent  per  dozen. 
State,  county,  and  city  rights  for  sale.  JOHN  F.  BEAZELL, 
Uniontown,  Fayette  L’o.,  Pa.,  Gen'l.  Agent,  U.  S. 


Gjlggs. — Buff  Cochin,  Houdan,  DarkBralima,Game 
and  Golden  Sebright  Bantam  from  imported  stock. 
Address  with  stamp.  G.  II.  I.EAVI  I  T.  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

.A  LDERNEYS  of  good  pedigree  for  sale  by 

-cSl  G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  Nfj.,  on  Northern  Rail¬ 
road,  one  hour  from  New  York. 


TO  FARMERS. 


THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.  in¬ 
vite  Farmers  and  others  using  manures,  to 
send  l'or  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  their  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  offer  tlreir 

Double  Defined  Poudrette, 

equal  to  tiie  best  superphosphate,  at  tiie  low 
price  of  $35.00  per  ton  on  board,  in  New  York.  They  also 
make  superior  articles  of  kitro-phospiiatk  and  pure 
BONE-DUST. 

WE  ASK  ATTENTION  TO  TIIE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIALS. 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Brunswick.  says:  “Tiie  Double  Relined  Pou- 
drette  and  Nitro-phosphate  of  Lime,  paid  us  full  100  per  cent 
above  their  market  value,  in  tiie  increase  of  crops  this  year.” 

Michael  Moore,  Trenton  Falls,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says: 
“  With  the  Poudrette,  I  have  always  had  a  line  crop  of 
Onions  :  without  it  a  miserable  failure. 

For  all  root  crops  and  green-house  plants  I  consider  it  in¬ 
valuable.” 

C.  G.  Starkweather  &  Sons,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  (seed  grow¬ 
ers)  say  of  the  Double  Relined  Poudrette:  “For  growing 
Onions  it  can’t  lie  beat.  On  Corn,  used  one  and  a  half  bbls. 
to  the  acre  without  any  other  manure ;  you  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  tiie  difference  where  we  skipped  a  row  or  two  j 
it  added  one-fourth  to  the  crop,  and  matured  much  earlier; 
also  the  same  on  Potatoes.  It  is  worth  its  cost  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  the  wire-worm.” 

Horace  Valentin*,  Cambridge,  Washington  Co.,  X.  Y., 
says:  “  Where  used,  it  gave  one-half  more  Corn  and  Pota¬ 
toes.” 

C.  O.  Brundage,  South  Sodus.  says:  “I  think  it  added 
nearly  one-half  more  to  the  yield  of  my  corn  crop.” 

Wilson  X.  Page,  Chapequa,  Westchester  Co.,  says:  “I 
used  the  different  kinds  ot'  superphosphates  along  side  of 
your  Double  Refined  Poudrette.  The  crop  where  the  Pou¬ 
drette  was  used  was  fully  equal  tothe  other  at  half  the  cost." 

Address, 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Office  G6  Cortlandt-st.  Box  3,139,  New  York  P.  O. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Bone  Superphosphate, 

A  SUPEMIOIR  FEH£,FBJLEKEB£, 

Always  Reliable  and  Uniform. 

Manufactured  at  Hunter's  Point,  N.  J.  Address  for  Circu¬ 
lars,  etc.,  ENOCH  COE, 

_ Williamsburg,  L,  I,,  Now  York. 

MAPLE  LEAVES  is  the  Cheapest  Pa¬ 
per  Published. 

Each  number  contains  SIXTEEN  QUARTO  PAGES 
nearly  as  large  as  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  its  mat¬ 
ter  is  varied  and  interesting,  and  peculiarly, suited  to  Rural 
Homes.  Every  one  may  liiul  something  to  suit  his  or  her 
taste  in  its  entertaining  columns,  which  are  a  melange  of 
Stories,  Poetry,  Puzzles,  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Arti¬ 
cles,  Useful  Recipes,  Ornamental  Art,  etc.,  etc.,  and  every 
number  is  finely  illustrated.  It  is  issued  about  the  first  of 
each  month,  and  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  for 

ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

A  fine  list  of  Valuable  Premiums  is  offered  to  those  who 
will  get  up  Clubs.  Send  on  your  subscription  at  once.  You 
will  not  regret  it.  Specimen  copies  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
stamp.  Address  O.  A.  ROORBACH. 

' _  102  Nassau-street,  New  York. 


1,000  Tons  of  Pure  Ground  Bone. 

No.  1. — PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

GLASGO  SOLUBLE  AMMONIATED  GUANO, 

HOYT’S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

DOUBLE  REFINED  POUDRETTE, 

LAND  PLASTER,  ETC., 

At  Wholesale  and  retail  by 

GRIPPING  &  CO., 

58  &  GO  Courtlandt  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

For  a  good  employment,  read  “  ANY  MAN,”  page  113. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OIR  NEW  YORK, 

Nos,  156  <&  158  Uroctdway , 

.BANfB;,&g£Y  a,  1869. 

RECEIPTS  DURING  TIIE  YEAR  1SGS. 

For  Premiums,  Extra  Premiums,  for  Interest,  &c.$2, 263,340  29 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Claims  by  Deatli .  $481,835  00 

Paid  Expenses,  Salaries,  Taxes,  &c .  311,393  42 

Paid  Dividends,  Return  Premiums,  &c .  387,013  53 


ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  hand .  $49,911  87 

Bonds  and  Mortgages .  1,234,055  00 

Loans  on  Policies  iit  force .  2,033,080  08 

[The  acturial  estimates  of  tiie  value  of  the 
Policies  which  secure  these  Notes  is  about 
$2,500,000]. 

United  States  and  New  York  State  Stocks .  712,605  00 

Quarterly  and  Semi-Annual  Premiums  deferred, 
and  Premiums  and  Interest  iit  course  of  col¬ 
lection  and  transmission .  '649,342  51 

Temporary  Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds .  590,225  50 

[Market  value  of  the  Securities,  $837,773  00]. 

Interest  due  to  date  and  all  other  property .  92,318  10 


$5,367,537  59 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

VALUABLE  ADDITION  TO 

Gray’s  Botanical  Text-Books. 

By  ASA  GRAY,  M.  D., 

Fisher  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  Harvard  University. 

The  Teacher ,  the  Student ,  and  the  Botanist ,  will  hail  with 
delight  the  appearance  of  this  new  and  valuable  olabs- 
Book,  just  added  to  this  popular  Series,  namely: 
SCHOOL  &  FSEL©  HOOK  OF  BOTANY. 
—This  consists  of  tiie  “  Lessons  in  Botany  ’’  and  the 
‘‘Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany,”  hound  togeth¬ 
er  in  one  compact  volume,  forming  a  comprehensive 
School  Botany.  This  will  be  the  most  generally 
used  class-book  of  the  whole  Series,  adapted  to  begin¬ 
ners  and  advanced  classes,  to  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Schools,  as  well  as  to  all  other  grades  in  which  the  sci- 
_  ence  is  taught. 

Tills  work  supplies  a  great  desideratum  to  the  Botanist 
and  Botanical  Teacher,  there  being  no  similar  class-book 
published  in  this  country.  Cloth.  8vo.  622  pages.  Price  $2.50. 

GRAY’S  FIIiS.II},  FOREST  and  GARDEN 

BOTANY-Is  an  easy  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of 


ADVANTAGES  TO  INSURERS. 

Smallest  average  Ratio  ol  Mortality. 

Expenses  average  less  than  any  Company. 

Liberal  modes  of  Payment  of  Premiums. 

Insurers  receive  the  largest  Bonus  ever  given. 

Dividends  Made  Annually  on  all  Participating  Policies. 
All  kinds  of  Non-Forfeiting  Life  and  Endowment  Policies 
issued. 

Policies  incontestible. 

All  Endowment  Policies  and  the  Non-Forfeiting  Life 
Policies  Non-Forfeitable  after  one  Payment. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Vice-President. 

J.  L.  HALSEY,  Secretary. 

S.  N.  STEBBINS,  Actuary. 

H.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


4 


V  V  OF  ^4 


^  /dP "  0F 

4/  A  Human  Science,  4. 

*  CONTAINING  V 

Ethnology,  Physiology,  Phrenology, 
Physiognomy,  and  Psychology.  Their 
application  to  Human  Improvement 
1  be  Phrenological  Journal 
$3  a  year  ;  or,  to  clubs  of  ten, 
only  $2.  Single  numbers,  by 
first  post,  30  cents.  Address, 

S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  3  89 
Broadway,  New  York. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OP  IT. 

“,r/\rst'?.\ass  family  journal. ' "-N.  Y.  Eve.  Post. 
Ldffcd  with  marked  ability.” — Christian  Inquirer. 
\  ery  instructive.” —  Christ.  Advocate.  “Always ud 
to  a  high  standard  of  literature.”-  Wheeling  Intelli¬ 
gencer.  Filled  with  valuable  matter.” — Examiner. 

Deservedly  popular  all  over  the  land.”— Rural  New 
Yorker.  Agents  wanted.  Subscribe  Now. 


11TANTE®. — Agents  to  sell  the  only  Una- 
»  W  bridged  Complete  People's  Edition  of  Conyhearc 
&  Howson’s  Life  and  Epistles  of 

ST.  PAUL, 

with  an  able  and  eloquent  dissertation  by  Prof.  Leonard 
Bacon,  of  Yale  College.  Over  1,000  large  octavo  pages. 
Commended  by  the  most  eminent  divines  and  ablest  schol¬ 
ars  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  An  Exact  Reprint  of  the 
latest  English  ‘‘PEOPLE’S  EDITION,”  and  differs  from  all 
others ,  by  the  substitution,  by  the  authors,  of  translations 
and  notes  in  English,  in  place  of  numerous  quotations  and 
notes  in  foreign  languages. 

Send  for  our  16-page  descriptive  circular,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address 

S.  S.  SCRANTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


$40.  Stitch  !  Stitch  !  $87  5®, 

A  $40  first-class  SEWING  MACHINE  given 
as  premium  for  $37  50  worth  of  subscriptions 
for  WOOD’S  HOUSEHOLD  ADVOCATE,  a 


first-class  Family  Paper,  at  75  cents  a  year. 

Send  for  specimen  copy.  Address  S.  S. 
WOOD,  P.  O.  Building,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


No.  1  Peruvian  Guano;  dissolved 
I  bones;  ammoniated  Superphos- 
3  phate ;  pure  ground  bones ;  bone 
and  flesh  :  Sulphate  of  Soda :  Sulphate  Ammonia :  German 
Potash  Salts :  Fish  guano ;  Dried  and  Ground  Meat,  for  sale 
tvit.h  all  other  fertilizing  materials  bv 
_  GEO.  E.  WHITE.  150  Front  St.,  New  York. 

POOR  LAND.  FERTILE.  READ  “  Sterility  is 

Laid."  Ville's  New  System  of  Agriculture,  25  cents. 

J.  A.  RIDDLE,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  town. 


all  the  common  Plants  of  the  United  States  (east  of  the 
Mississippi),  both  wild  and  cultivated.  It  is  designed  to 
he  a  companion  of  the  “  I.essoxs  in  Botany."  386 
pages.  Price,  $2.00. 

Single  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVIS01V,  PHIJVJSEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  49  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


TO  TIIE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF 


MAPLE  LEAVES. 

The  undersigned  regrets  to  state  that  during  the  last  few 
weeks  he  has  received  numerous  complaints  from  persons 
who  have  sent  to  him  for  MAPLE  LEAVES.  Some  of  these 
complaints  are  the  result  of  neglect  in  his  office,  others  are 
not.  During  tiie  last  lialf  of  December  and  the  first  part  of 
Januarv,  he  was  compelled  to  be  absent  from  his  business 
on  account  of  a  terrible  affliction,  and  during  that  absence 
the  parlies  in  charge  of  his  business  did  not  attend  to  it  as 
tliev  should  have  done,  one.in  particular,  having  sent  papers 
in  every  direction  but  the  right  one,  judging  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  that  have  been  returned  by  the  P.  O.  Depart¬ 
ment.  On  his  return  to  business  he  discovered  at  once  how 
things  stood,  and  took  measures  to  remedy  the  trouble  with¬ 
out  delay;  and  long  before  this  notice  appears  all  errors,  as 
far  as  in  bis  power,  will  have  been  rectified.  He  has  on  hand 
a  large  pile  of  letters  ordering  Maple  Leaves,  some  as  speci¬ 
men  copies,  some  as  subscribers,  with  which  he  can  do  noth¬ 
ing,  as  the  writers  have  neglected  to  give  their  addresses; 
arid  in  nine  cases  out  often  these  parties  do  not  write  to  find 
out  what  is  the  trouble,  but  consider  that  they  have  been 
swindled,  lie  desires  all  who  have  written  for  Maple  Leaves 
and  had  no  reply  or  paper,  to  write  again,  at  once,  and  give 
their. /V/Z  name  and  address ,  and  they  will  receive  immedi¬ 
ate  attention,  and  he  trusts  be  convinced  that  this  is  not  a 
swindling  concern,  as  many  evidently  believe  it  is. 

O.  A.  ROORBACII,  102  Nassau-st,,  New  York:. 


|  Fat’d  Water-Proof  Paper 
|  Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling ,v 
©  Carpeting ,  Water  Pipes,  | 
°  Pave  Gutters,  fc.  Address  | 
0.  J.  FAT  &  SONS,  Camden,  Hew  Jersey.  H 


n©I£A€E  GREELEY _ AGENTS 

Wanted  to  sell  “  Recollectic  ns  nfa  Busy 
Life.”  the  Autobiography  of  HORACE 
GREELEY  and  the  history  of  his  times; 
an  eleg ant  volume  oj  624  pages,  with  su¬ 
perb  steel  Portraitof  the  Anther,  and  oth¬ 
er  beautiful  illustrations.  Selling  very 
rapidly.  Price,  $3.50,  extra  doth.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Territory  and  Liberal  Pisccnmts. 
Send  for  circular  to  J.  EB0  FGEft©  «fc 
C©»,  164  Nassau  Street ,  New  York. 

'Agents  Wanted" 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  BOOK  AND  NATIONAL 
REGISTER  for  I860.  Astronomical,  Historical,  Political, 
Financial,  Commercial.  Agricultural,  Educational,  Relig¬ 
ious.  This  work  contains  avast  fund  of  late  and  valuable 
information  respecting  the  United  States  and  Foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  including  every  department  of  the  General  and  State 
Governments,  which  all  classes  will  find  invaluable  lor  dally 
reference.  Address  , „ 

O.  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  Publishers.  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED.  —Agents  to  canvass  for  “NAPOLE¬ 
ON  III.”  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  A  new  work  of 
great  beauty  and  rare  merit.  It  is  the  best  book  lor  agents 
in  the  market,  because  tiie  subject  is  continually  before  the 
people.  Napoleon  is  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the 
world.  Abbott  is  the  most  fascinating  writer  in  America. 
It  is  a  new  book,  with  no  competition.  Address 

B.  B.  RUSSELL,  55  Cornhill,  Boston. 

AGENTS  "WANTFiD.—  For  the  only  steel  engraving 

of  Gen.  Grant  and  his  family  published  with  their  approval. 
Engraved  by  Sartain.  Size  15  hv  19.  $2.5(1.  100  per  cent  to 
agents.  Address  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  Chicago,  or  No.  37 
Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
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ESTABLISHED  1361. 


GREATMERICffl 
TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA  and  JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

A'T  CAKGO  PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.— The  American  house  in  Chinn  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  ®f  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.— Tlie  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5tli.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

0th.— The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th. — The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Itetail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  11  to  23  per  cent. 

8th.— The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 
rnOFIT  TIE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  lias  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

Wo  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  System  of  supplying  Clulis  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-ollice  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  “  to  collect 
on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  Wo  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  titan  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Tens  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  litem  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Companyhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c„  90c„,  best  $1  ®  ft. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70o„  80c.,  Hue.,  best,  $1  per  ft 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c.,  90c..  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c„  90c.,  $1,  $1,10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN.  90e„  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  front  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c. ,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c„  S0c„ 
S8c.,  best  S5c.  per  lb. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Company— To  Queries,— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  otliersbad  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with¬ 
out  its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  “  there  is 
no  humbug  about  the  establishment.” 

N.  B.— INHABITANTS  OP  VILLAGES  AND 
TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM¬ 
BER  RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO¬ 
GETHER,  CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OP  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COPPEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  “THE  GREAT  AMER¬ 
ICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 


CLUB  ORDER. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  Sept.  16,  1867. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company', 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  by  Mercliants’Union  Express  the  following 


bill  of  Tea,  &c. 

1  ft. 

Imperial.... 

..$1.25 

1 

Black . 

.  “  . 

1.00., 

...  1.00 

10 

Java  Coffee, 

raw.  “  . 

...at 

35., 

...  3.50 

1 

Imperial . 

. H.  M.  Lanpliear... 

1.25., 

...  1.25 

1 

Black  . 

...at 

1.00., 

...  1.00 

10 

Java  Coffee, 

raw.  “ 

35., 

...  3.50 

3 

Imperial . 

. B.  B.  Lloyd . 

1.25., 

. . .  3.75 

1 

Imperial . 

1.25., 

...  1.25 

1 

U 

1.25., 

1  25 

2 

Imperial . 

1.25., 

...  2.50 

5 

Black . 

1.00., 

...  5.00 

3 

Uneolored  Japan. J.  Marr . 

1.25  . 

...  3.75 

8 

Java  Coffee, 

raw.L.  A.  Allen . 

35.. 

...  2.80 

4 

Imperial . 

1.25.. 

...  5.00 

IX 

Imperial . 

1.25., 

...  1.88 

IX 

Black . 

“  _ 

1.00.. 

...  1.50 

5 

Black . 

. A.  Hickox . 

1.00.. 

. ..  5.00 

8 

Black . 

.  ..at 

1.00.. 

...  3.00 

2 

« 

1.00.. 

..  2.00 

IX 

Imperial . 

1.23., 

..  1.87 

1V£ 

■R1rp.1t . 

1.00. . 

..  1  50 

ib 

English  Breakfast. T.  Hudson . 

1.20.. 

..12.00 

$65.55 

Gents  :— Above  I  send  my  fourth  order.  Your  Teas  have 
given  good  satisfaction,  and  those  who  have  used  them  will 
have  no  other,  hut  induce  their  friends  to  send  also.  To 
prove  this;  I  had  made  up  my  order  and  got  a  Post-Office 
Money  Order,  when  others  came  in  and  nearly  doubled  the 
amount,  as  you  will  see  by  second  money  order,  botli  of 
which  I  enclose. 

The  last  order  came  safely  to  hand  by  Merchants’  Union 
Express.  Accept  thanks  for  complimentary  package. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  LANPHEAR. 

Caution,— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  lie  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Tliis  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 

;  Great  American  Tea  Company,  j 

Nos.  3  j  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office  Box,  5,G43,  New  York  City. 


p  O  W  W  E  R  Oil,. 


In  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of  fatal  accidents  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  use  of  inferior  qualities  of  oil,  the  subscrlb. 
ers  would  offer  to  the  public  their  superior  article 

Tlao  Downer 

ILLUMINATING  OIL. 

Among  the  eighty  samples  of  Oil  offered  for  sale  in  this 
city  and  tested  by  Dr.  Chandler,  under  Instructions  of  the 
Board  of  Health, 

The  Downer  Oil 

WAS 

The  Only  One  Safe  and  Reliable. 


We  have  been  LARGE  MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE 
PAST  ELEVEN  YEARS,  and  during  this  whole  period  it 
has  never  been  the  cause  of  a  single  accident. 

DOWNER  KEROSENE  OIL  CO., 

113  Maiden  Lane,  Cor®  Pearl  St®,  N.  Y. 
Office  in  Boston,  108  Water  St® 

HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

Office,  No.  135  BROADWAY. 


Cash  Capital . 83,000,000.00 

Assets,  1st  JTan.,  18G9, .  3,900,383.30 

Liabilities, .  100,837.48 


EIRE  AND  INLAND  INSURANCE. 

Charles  J.  Martin,  President. 

A.  F.  Willmarth,  V.-Pres.  D.  A.  Heald.IM  Vice-Pres. 
J.  H.  Washburn,  Secretary. 

Geo.  M.  Lyon,  Ass’t  Sec.  T.  B.  Greene,  2d  Ass’t  See, 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES.— Grape  Vines,  &e. 

I  will  sell  a  few  barrels  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes  at  $30 
perbbl. ;  $12  per  bushel;  $7  per  hall  bushel;  $4  per  peck, 
and  4  lbs.  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.50.  Warranted  genuine. 
Also  a  fine  assortment  of  Concord,  and  other  Grape  Vines, 
by  the  thousand,  hundred,  or  dozen,  at  very  lowest  rates. 
Send  for  Circular  with  full  details  to 

E.  B.  WICKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PLANT’S 

WARRANTED 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

The  vegetable  seeds  offered  by  us 

are  raised  expressly  for  our  establishment  from  stock  se¬ 
lected  by  us,  and  by  careful  and  trustworthy  growers  who 
make  it  their  business ;  and  these  seeds  have  maintained  for 
twenty-four  years  an  enviable  reputation  for  general  purity 
and  for  the  quality  of  tire  vegetables  produced  from  them. 
Our  selection  of  seeds  is  made  with  the  wants  of  our  soil  and 
climate  expressly  in  view. 

Send  for  Seed  List  or  Gardener’s  Almanac. 

PLANT  BROS..  PRATT  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MEW  ©R®P  ONION  §11®. 

(By  Mail— Postage  Paid.) 

Large  Red  Wethersfield,  per  Pound,  $5.00 
Yellow  Danvers,  “  “  $5.00 

Yellow  Du  tell  or  Strasburg,  “  “  $5.00 

Address  JAMES  SHEPPARD, 

P.  O.  Box  2,972.  249  Peavl-st„  New  York. 


ET  THE  BEST.  —  FIRST  CLASS  ADVER- 
WXtISERS  who  wisli  to  reach '  the  families  ;  fathers, 
mothers,  teachers,  housekeepers,  and  children,  should  ad¬ 
vertise  in  The  Little  Corporal,  which  has  a  larger  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  tiro  Juvenile  Magazines  in  this 
country  combined.  It  is  entirely  original,  national,  and  first- 
class  :  and  because  of  its  immense  circulation  is  afforded  for 
only  one  dollar  a  year.  Address  the  publishers, 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD  prep¬ 
aration  makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of 
BREAD,  BISCUIT,  cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it 
contains  no  POISON  to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread 
may  therefore  be  eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving 
itself  into  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICK¬ 
ETS,  CHOLERA,  and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  Muscle  and  Bone.  In  "raising"  the  dough  it 
does  not.  like  other  yeast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  bread,  and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Each  package  contains  full  directions  for  use. 
Send  to  II.  T.  Love,  No.~5  James  Slip,  New  York,  for  “The 
Good  Cook's  Hand  Book,”  for  particular  directions,  to  be 
sent  you  gratis,  and  ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Horsford's  Bread 
Preparation.”  JOHN  DWIGHT  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents, 
No.  11  Old  Slip,  New  York. 

pORTAlil.l]  STEAM  ENGINES— 

For  Farm,  Mining,  or  Mechanical  purposes.  These 
machines  require  no  brick  work  ;  mounted  on  legs  they  arc 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  FoUNDKRiES,or 
Printing  Rooms,— or  mounted  on  wheels  they  are  adapted 
for  out-door  work,  Threshing.  Wood  Sawing,  &c.  Sec 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  15th,  1868,  first  page. 

pmrculars  with  description  and  prices  furnished  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  M.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REED’S  DRAWING  LESSONS. — 

The  Little  Corporal’s  New  Drawing  Book  for  Begin¬ 
ners,  either  young  or  old,  with  or  without  a  teacher,  at 
home  or  in  schools;  the  best  ever  published;  full  of 
lithographed  engravings  and  common-sense  lessons.  If  your 
bookseller  does  not  have  it,  send  $1.50  to  ALFRED  L. 
SEWELL  &  CO.,  Publisher  of  The  Little  Corporal,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  the  book  will  come  post-paid.  Circulars  sent  free. 


FREE! 


Our  New  Catalogue  of  Improved 

STENCIL  DIES.  MOBET  THAN 


A  MONTH  is  being  made  with  them. 

S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  BratHeboro,  Vt. 


ORNAMENTAL  AND  USEFUL. 

BUY  ONLY 


SILVER-TIPPED  SHOES 

For  Children.  Will  outwear  three  pairs  without  tips. 


JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  has  175  acres 
planted  In  Berries.  Send  for  his  low  prices  of  plants,  some 
of  them  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail ,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Kural  Architecture . . . I  1  50 

Allen's  (IS.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  .  1  50 

Allen's  (K.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . ’  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1867  &  1868.  each,  pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual, 1867  &  1868,each,pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr  J.  A.  Warder .  3  00 

American  Bose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Bement's  Babbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Malting  Manures .  25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J.  Hoopes) .  3  00 

Boussingault's  Kural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Chorlton’s  Grane-Grower's  Guide . .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  75 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) .  1  50 

Cotton  Planter’s  Manual  (Turner) .  1  50 

Country  Life,  by  K.  M.  Copeland .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor. .  1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  6  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. . .  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . .  75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Guitarist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson .  1  50 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  late  Wm.  N.  White _  2  00 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injuriousto  Vegetation, clo.,$4.00 :  extra  6  00 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hop  Culture . 40 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson .  2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .  1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Lenehar's  Howto  Build  Hot-houses .  150 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  . .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  . 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c.  ..cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  . .  1  25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Practical  Floriculture,  By  Peter  Henderson .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping . .  l  50 

Iiandall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Bandall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Bichardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Eivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Kural  Annual  (Harris)  8  Nos.,  bound,  2  Vols . Each  1  50 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40  c.  .bound  75 

Schenck's  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  . 75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Slable  Book . . . .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  . 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Fouatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  lcccp  in  Stock  the  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing — (Holly) .  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . .  2  00 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America .  ..  .  5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Hand  Book  (Holly). . .  75 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) .  2  50 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5  00 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) .  1  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  . .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng's .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo..  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow .  125 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter. . .  . .  3  50 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  .  1  50 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House . .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  lloney  Bee  .  2  00 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  .  3  Oj 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon's  American  Gardener .  2  25 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Boses .  .  3  00 

Parsons  on  the  Hose .  1  50 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . .  1  25 

Hand's  Bulbs  .  3  00 

Hand's  Flowers  lor  Parlor  aujl  Garden .  3  CO 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers .  3  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Strong’s  Grape  Culture .  3  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough..  . .  1  50 

The  Dog ;  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden  . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Kural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Woodward's  Graneries,  etc .  .  150 

Woodward’s  National  Architect,  New .  12  00 
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Inventors  who  wisli  to  take  out  Letters  Patent 
are  advised,  to  counsel  with 


r/cuiMKr  sec? 

37  PARK  ROW.  N.Y. 


PI\OPI\IETOPvS  OF  THE 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


xvho  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  over  Twenty  Years. 

Their  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAT¬ 
ENT  AGENCY  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency.  A 
Pamphlet  containing  full  instructions  to  inventors, 
is  sent  gratis. 

t®“A  handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  The  Scientific 
American  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Weekly  Illus¬ 
trated  Newspaper,  devoted  to  Science,  Art,  ana  Me¬ 
chanics,  published  in  the  world.  Three  dollars  a 
year.  Specimens  gratis.  Address 

MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

GREGORY’S  ANNUAL  LIST 

OF 

Choice  Carden  Seeds. 

Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Cabbage,  Cannon  Ball  Cabbage.  Mexican  Sweet  Corn, 
Brown's  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce, 
and  other  new  and  valuable  vegetables,  with  the  return  pf 
another  season,  1  am  again  prepared  to  supply  the  public 
with  seed  of  the  purest  quality  of  any  of  the  above,  and  also 
manv  other  new  and.  rare  kinds.  My  Annual  Seed  Cat¬ 
alogue,  containing  a  list,  not  only  of  all  novelties,  but  also 
of  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  garden,  (over  one  hundred 
of  which  are  of  ray  own  growing),  will  be  forwarded  gratis 
to  all  who  write  for  it. 

A  package  of  any  of  the  varieties  in  the  following  list  ( of 
which  a  full  description  will  be  found  in  my  Catalogue ,) 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  for  85  Cents,  and  war¬ 
ranted  to  reach  each  purchaser. 

Alger  Tomato,  Gen.  Grant  Tomato,  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Cabbage,  Cannon  Ball  Cabbage,  Fottler’s  Improved  Bruns¬ 
wick  Cabbage, Carter’s  Dwarf  Mammoth  Cauliflower, Carter’s 
Champion  Broccoli,  Ornamental  Kale,  Mammoth  French 
Squash,  Norbiton  Giant  Cucumber,  Sugar  Trough  Gourds, 
Vegetable  Caterpillars,  etc. 

Also,  the  following  kinds  at  15  Cents  per  package ; 
■White  Japan  Cucumber,  Coeoanut  Squash.  Alton  Nutmeg 
Melon,  New  White  Tomato,  Boston  Market  Tomato,  Orange- 
field  Tomato,  Mammoth  Tomato,  Cedar  Hill  Tomato,  Mau- 
pav’s  Tomato,  Early  York  Tomato,  Alsike  Clover,  Berberry 
Seed.New  York  Farmers’  Club  Sweet  Corn, Giant  Wax  Bean, 
Early  Fejee  Bean,  Concord  Bean,  Herring's  New  Turnip 
Beet,  White  Japan  Muskmelon.Phinney’s  New  Watermelon, 
Boston  Market  Celery,  Reed’s  Matchless  Celery,  Ornamental 
Gourds,  Mammoth  Millet,  Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower, 
Striped-leaved  Japanese  Maize.  Improved  American  Savoy 
Cabbage.  Early  Ulm  Savoy  Cabbage,  Jersey  Cow  Kale, 
Bates’  Extra  'Early  Sweet  Corn,  Mammoth  Flint  Corn, 
Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Dwarf  Broom-corn,  Hubbard  Squash, 
American  Turban  Squash,  and  Improved  Long  Green 
Cucumber. 

All  seed  ordered  warranted  to  reacli  my  customers.  For 
full  details,  describing  eacli  of  the  above  and  many  other 
new  varieties,  see  my  Catalogue,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
forward  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

Excelsior  Potato.  $100. 

I  have  arranged  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Holbrook,  of  Hillsborough 
Co.,  N.  H.,  to  act  as  his  Agent  for  this  new  seedling  potato, 
which  he  describes  as  "The  most  excellent  of  the  excel¬ 
lent,  the  best  table  potato  known,  the  most  admired  of  any 
lor  its  superior  cooking  qualities,  which  it  retains  later  in 
the  season  ttian  any  other  variety.  A  good  yielder,  surpass¬ 
ing  many  other  new  varieties.  In  short,  no  other  potato  ex¬ 
cels  it,  or  ever  lias,  in  all  that  is  warranted,  for  table  use.” 
This  is  pretty  strong  eulogy,  but  it  comes  so  '.veil  backed  up 
by  such  a  number  of  good  recommendations  from  well- 
known  citizens  that  have  grown  and  used  it,  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  I  have  examined  are  such  white,  handsome,  well-shaped 
ones,  and  when  cooked  are  so  surpassingly  excellent,  so 


the  last  ten  years,  that  will  surpass  the  Excelsior  in  quality, 
as  a  table  potato  for  fall,  spring,  and  summer  use.  The 
stock  of  the  Excelsior  being  small,  it  will  be  sold  in  one, 
two.  and  four  pound  lots,  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  pound.  In 
my  Potato  Circular  will  be  found  a  complete  history,  de¬ 
scription,  and  many  strong  recommendations  of  this  new 
potato. 

Circular  gratis  t.o  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

navingbeen  the  original  introducer  of  the  H  ubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage. and  many  other  new  things, 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
lands.  Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  .J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

SfcfCPENEW!”  “RENEW!”— The  AMERICAN 

-3.B-AGRICULTURIST,  $1.50.  and  the  PICTORIAL 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  $3,  sent  ayenr  for  ?4. 
Address  S.  li.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

■gT'MPLOYMENl'.—  “PLEASANT  AND  PROF- 

_ePJ  ITABLE.”  Selling  Good  Books.  Send  stamp  for 
particulars  to  S.  R.  WELLS;  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  is  reliable  and  will 
do  all  he  offers.  See  another  page. 


WONDERFUL  RAPIDITY. 

Perfectly  Reg’nla.r  and 

EVEN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SEED. 
-  CAHOOK’S  PATENT 


BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER, 

FOR  SOWING  A  1. 1,  KINDS  OF  GRAIN 
AND  GRASS  SEED. 


This  machine  has  been  in  use  in  a  few  localities  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  lias  proved  itself  by  long  trial  to  be  an 
invaluable  implement.  The  proprietor  of  tlie  Patent,  hav¬ 
ing  been  largely  engaged  in  another  branch  of  business, 
neglected  to  bring  it  into  public  notice. 

The  subscribers  having  long  known  it  to  be  an  efficient  and 
very  much  needed  machine  by  agriculturists  everywhere, 
have  recently  bought,  at  large  expense,  tlie  entire  right  of 
manufacture  and  sale  of  it,  throughout  tlie  United  States, 
and  are  now  prepared  to  supply  tlie  trade. 

Tlie  greatest  value  of  this  implement  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  distributes  the  grain  evenly  in  the  most  perfect  man¬ 
ner,  thus  insuring  a  larger  crop  than  can  be  obtained  from 
any  other  mode  of  seeding. 

Its  operation  is  so  simple  that  anybody  can  readily  use  it. 

Tlie  Hand  Machine  sows  from  6  to  8  acres  of  wheat  per 
hour,  and  the  Power  Machines  from  15  to  20.  It  sows 

WHEAT,  RYE,  BARLEY,  HEMP,  OATS, 
CLOVER,  and  HERDS  GRASS  or  TIMOTHY 
SEED  perfectly,  and  is  invaluable  for  sowing  Guano 
Superphosphate,  or  any  dry  Fertilizer. 

We  want  every  farmer  in  this  country  to  buy  one  of  these 
machines.  Buy  them  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  Agricultural 
Implements,  if  you  can,  hut  if  you  cannot,  wo  will  box  and 
forward  by  express  a  Hand  Machine  on  receipt  of  Ten  Dol¬ 
lars,  and  a  Power  Machine  on  receipt  of  Sixty  Dollars.  We 
make  a  liberal  discount  to  tlie  trade. 

We  could  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  have  room 
only  for  the  following: 

Portland,  Maine,  October  29th,  1S68. 

Messes.  D.  If.  GOODELL  &  Co.,  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,  have 
this  day  purchased  of  me  the  Sole  Right  to  manufacture 
and  sell  “  CAHOON  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWERS,”  in  the 
United  States.  They  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  tlie  largely 
increasing  demand,  and  all  orders  should  be  addressed  as 
above. 

The  validity  of  this  patent  lias  been  fully  established  after 
one  of  the  most  exhaustive  suits  known  to  Patent  Law,  and 
fully  believing  any  practical  Seed  Sower  operating  by  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  to  be  an  infringement,  I  caution  tlie  Public 
against  buying  or  selling  any  other  than  the  “  Caiioon  Ma¬ 
chine,”  as  all  infringements  will  he  Promptly  Prosecuted. 

HENRY  II.  FURBISH. 

Assignee  of  all  Cahoon  Seed  Soicer  Patents. 

San  Feancisco,  Cal.,  lltli  May,  1868. 

Gentlemen  -.—The  “  Caiioon  Beoadcast  Seed  Sowek,” 
Hand  and  Power,  are  universally  used  in  California,  and  give 
entire  satisfaction.  We  sell  no  other,  and  no  other  could 
sell  along  side  of  them.  They  are  tlie  very  embodiment  of 
utility.  Yours  Respectfully, 

TREADWELL  &  CO. 

Noea,  Jo.  Daviess  County,  Illinois,  May  2nd,  1863. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  been  using  your  Power  Machine  for 
tlie  last  nine  years,  and  I  can  safely  say,  it  is  tlie  best  and 
most  durable  Broadcast  Sower  that  was  ever  brought  lie- 
fore  the  farming  community.  I  would  not  be  obliged  to  do 
without  it  for  three  times  its  cost.  I  have  averaged  sowing 
three  hundred  acres  a  year  for  tlie  past  nine  years,  and 
therefore  think  I  am  competent  to  judge  of  tlie  Machine.  I 
could  not  buy  a  Machine  that  would  suit  me  as  1)611,  oi  do 
tlie  amount  of  sowing  that  I  have  every  year,  to  accom¬ 
modate  my  friends,  I  often  go  three  or  four  miles  away  from 
home  to  sow  grass  seed,  and  I  can  sow  it  to  perfection,  no 
matter  which  way  tlie  wind  blows.  I  am  confident  I  can 
beat  any  one  sowing  by  band.  The  agent  told  me  when  I 
bought  tlie  Machine  if  I  could  sow  more  evenly  by  band  lie 
would  make  me  a  present  ol  the  machine,  but  I  nevci  tiied 
and  do  not  care  to.  Very  Truly  Yours, 

B.  H.  KESSNER. 

D.  H.  GOODELL  &  C0„ 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


[March, 
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Knox’s  Nursery  at  Every  Man’s  Door, 

Vines  and  Plants  by  Mail.  Free  of  Charge  for  Packing  and 
Carriage.  Satisfaction  in  Quality  of  Stock  and  Safety 
in  Transmission  Guaranteed.  Instructions 
for  Planting,  Management,  etc. 


Our  perfect  success  in  forwarding  Vines  and  Plants  by 
mail,  and  tbe  very  general  satisfaction  we  have  been  able  to 
give,  have  induced  us  to  make  arrangements  for  greatly  en¬ 
larging  this  branch  of  our  business.  With  our  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  increased  facilities,  we  are  able  to  make  the  most 
liberal  oilers,  in  all  cases  guaranteeing  the  safe  carriage  of 
all  articles  mailed  from  our  establishment. 

As  evidence  of  our  success,  we  append  the  following: 

From  the  "N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune." 

“  A  New  Competition.— We  see  that  the  old  Express 
Companies  are  finding  a  new  competition.  The  Post-ollice 
Department  carries  Vines  and  Plants  for  a  very  small  sum, 
indeed  for  a  smaller  one  than  is  charged  for  a  transfer  from 
one  Express  Co.  to  another.  In  addition  to  this  advantage 
is  tlie  greater  one,  that  while  there  are  Express  offices  only  in 
towns  of  some  importance,  there  are  Post-offices  everywhere. 
The  Ilev.  Mr.  Knox,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  first  fully  to  im¬ 
prove  this  opportunity.  Being  the  most  successful  grower 
of  Small  Fruits  in  this  country,  having  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  from  which  to  select,  knowing  from  experience 
what  kinds  will  do  people  most  good,  and  being  trustworthy, 
he  ought  to  reap  a  reward  for  his  enterprise.” 

From  the  "  American  Agriculturist." 

One  of  tlie  first  to  go  into  the  business  of  mailing  plants 
was  Mr.  Knox,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  lie  is  so  well  pleased 
with  liis  experience  in  this  matter,  that  lie  not  only  oilers  to 
mail  plants,  but  to  guarantee  their  safe  arrival.  His.  offers 
of  collections  of  Vines,  &c.,  by  mail,  are  worthy  tlie  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  intending  to  plant.  We  received  plants  from 
Mr.  K.  by  mail  long  before  we  ever  knew  him,  and  had  rea¬ 
son  to  be  satisfied  with  tlie  condition  in  which  they  reached 
us.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Knox's 
Small  Fruit  Establishment,  at  which  there  are  abundant 
facilities  for  producing  and  packing  plants,  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  lie  will  do  what  lie  prom¬ 
ises.” 

FROM  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 

11  The  vines  and  plants  arrived  by  mail  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  They  looked  as  fresh  as  though  just  taken  from  tlie 
ground,  and  such  vigorous  vines  and  roots  did  one’s  eyes 
good  to  look  at.” 

J.  W.  D.,  Exira,  Iowa. 

“  I  received  by  mail  the  Strawberry  plants  you  sent  me, 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  them.  They  are  larger, 
better  rooted,  and  fresher,  Ilian  any  I  have  ever  bought  be¬ 
fore.”  W.  M.  McL.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

“  I  am  in  receipt,  by  mail,  of  ten-dollar  list  of  vines  and 
plants,  which  is  in  good  order  and  all  satisfactory.” 

S.  B.  II.,  Carrollton,  Mo. 

“  Tlie  vines  and  plants  ordered  of  you  came  to  hand,  four 
days  after  mailing,  all  in  first-rate  order.  The  Strawberry 
plants  were  tip-top  ;  the  grape  vines  splendid  in  quality  and 
condition  •  in  fact,  all  were  right.  I  shall  always  be  pleased 
to  patronize  you  as  an  honorable  dealer.” 

B.  P.  II.,  Chagrin  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“The  package  of  plants  came  safely  to  hand,  and  Iain 
well  satisfied  witli  their  appearance.  I  had  no  idea  you 
could  send  grape  vines  witli  such  roots  by  mail.” 

R.  S„  Niagara,  (1.  W. 

“  The  two  packages  of  Strawberries,  Grapes,  &c.,  you  sent 
me  (by  mail)  arrived  in  perfect  condition.  I  must  say  I 
never  saw  better  plants  sent  out  from  any  Nursery.  They 
are  certainly  as  good  as  one  could  want.” 

J.  K.,  Courtland,  Ill. 

“  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  ten-dollar  lot  of  plants, 
vines,  &c.,  ordered  of  you,  was  received  in  first-rate  condi¬ 
tion  (by  mail),  and  gives  unbounded  satisfaction.” 

D.  W.  II.,  Flskdalc,  Mass. 

“Your  ‘IVo.  700’  Strawberry  plants  arrived  by  mail, 
and  were  the  finest  plants  I  ever  received  from  any  source. 


You  may  expect  some  heavy  orders  from  this  section  next 
season.”  E.  R.  11.,  Dandridge,  Teiin. 

“Tlie  two  packages  of  Strawberries,  Grape  Vines,  &c. 
received  (by  mail)  all  right.  They  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw, 
in  capital  condition,  nicely  and  securely  packed,  and  I  am 
satisfied  I  shall  not  lose  one  from  tlie  entire  lot.” 

F.  D.  B.,  Long  Lane,  W.Va. 

“I  received  the  Jucunda  Strawberry  plants  (by  mail)  in 
excellent  condition.  They  are  larger,  better  rooted,  and 
look  fresher  than  any  I  ever  bought  before." 

R.  Y.,  Adamsville,  O. 

“  Tlie  two  packages  of  plants  arrived  (by  mail)  in  tlie  very 
best  condition ;  I  was  perfectly  astonished  on  opening  them 
to  see  such  fine,  healthy  plants,  and  so  carefully  packed. 
Wras  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  Baker’s  Dozen  of  each 
kind  of  strawberries.” 

R.  II.  IV.,  Oakfleld,  Wis. 

“Tlie  Jucunda  Strawberry  plants  reached  me  this  morn¬ 
ing,  marked  tlie  4th  from  your  City,  700  miles  in  three  days, 
in  perfect  order.  Most  truly  your  Nursery  is  at  every 
Man’s  door."  S.  K.  H.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

For  prices  and  most  liberal  offers  by  mail  and  otherwise, 
of  Grape  Vines,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry 
plants;  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  &c.,  in  small  or 
large  quantities,  send  10  cents  for  our  Descriptive  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue,  and  Price  List. 

W’e  off  er  stronger  inducements  to  purchasers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  guarantee  satisfaction,  both  in  quality  of  stock  and 
prices. 

Vines  and  Plants  for  mailing  must  be  of  the  best  quality, 
and  grown  witli  special  reference  to  tins  mode  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  experience  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  packing  is 
absolutely  essential. 

Failure  so  often  occurs  from  the  want  of  the  right  kind  of 
stock,  and  knowledge  as  to  packing,  that  many  persons  have 
been  discouraged  from  ordering  by  mail ;  but  our  offers 
guarantee  safely  and  satisfaction. 

Among  other  offers,  by  mail,  in  our  Price  List,  we  direct 
special  attention  to  tlie  following: 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
Grapes,  Strawberries, 

Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

Gooseberries,  ancl  Currants. 

FOR  $1©, 

We  will  send  to  any  Post-office  address  in  the  United  States, 

GRAPE  VI1YES. 

G  CONCORD.  The  most  valuable  Grape  in  America. 

1  IVES.  Tlie  best  American  Wine  Grape. 

1  HARTFORD.  )  Tlie  best  very  Early  Grapes  yet 
1  CREVELIKG.  1  thoroughly  tested. 

1  IONA. 

1  MARTHA- WUitc  Concord. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

50  JUCUNDA— Our  No.  700.  Greatly  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  all  our  Strawberries. 

12  FiULiMORE.  Second  only  to  ’Jucunda. 

13  BURR’S  NEW  PINE.  i 

12  GOLDEN  SEEDED.  J  Best  very  early  varieties. 

13  WILSON.  Tlie  best  for  canning. 

13  AGRICULTURIST. 

RASPBERRIES. 

1  CLARKE.  Hardy  and  very  good. 

1  PHILADELPHIA.  Hardy,  good,  and  a  great  bearer. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

2  KITTATINNY.  The  best. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

3  AMERICAN  SEEDLING.  Very  good,  and  a  great 

bearer. 

CURRANTS. 

3  VERSAILLAISE.  Tlie  most  valuable. 

3  WHITE  GRAPE.  Best  White. 


FOR  $20, 

WE  WILL  SEND 

GRAPE  VINES. 

13  CONCORD. 

O  IVES. 

G  CREVELING. 

1  HARTFORD. 

1  IONA. 

1  MARTHA- White  Concord. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

100  JUCUNDA— Our  No.  700. 

13  FILLMORE. 

12  BURR’S  NEW  PINE. 

13  GOLDEN  SEEDED. 

13  WILSON. 

13  AGRICULTURIST. 

RASPBERRIES. 

G  CLARKE. 

G  PHILADELPHIA. 

3  NAOMI. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

12  KITTATINNY. 

3  WILSON’S  EARLY. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

3  AMERICAN  SEEDLING. 

CURRANTS. 

G  VERSAILLAISE. 

4  WHITE  GRAPE. 

THE  ABOVE  VINES  AND  PLANTS  WILL  BE  • 

1.  All  No.  I. 

3.  Carefully  Marked. 

3.  Safely  Packed. 

4.  Post-paid. 

5.  Their  Safe  Carriage  guaranteed. 

G.  Accompanying  each  Package  there  will 
be  printed  instructions  for  their  man¬ 
agement  and  cultivation. 

WTe  are  induced  to  make  tlie  above  offers, 

1.  Because  there  are  many  points  throughout  tlie  country 
which  cannot  be  easily  reached  except  by  mail. 

2.  'Where  there  are  express  facilities,  tlie  charges  are  often 
unreasonable. 

By  tbe  above  arrangement,  wherever  there  Is  a  Post-olilce, 
parties  ordering  may  he  sure  of  getting  a  first-class  article 
delivered  to  them  as  safely  as  their-  letters,  and  free  of 
charge. 

Thus  every  family  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  ol 
the  country  lias  tlie  opportunity  of  securing,  by  a  small  out¬ 
lay,  a  complete  and  valuable  selection  of  Small  Fruits. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  in  rotation  as  received,  or  at  times 
designated,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Tlie  New  Edition  of  our  Descriptive  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Small  Fruit.  Catalogue  of  52  pages,  and  | 
Price  List  for  Spring  of  18GO,  of  1G  pages,  will 
both  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  They  con¬ 
tain:  A  beautiful  Colored  Plate  of  tlie  Martlia  (White  Con¬ 
cord)  Grape,  Illustrations  of  tlie  Jucunda  (Our  No.  700),  and 
Fillmore  Strawberries,  Kittatinny  and  Rochelle  Blackber-  1 
lies  Descriptions  of  tlie  leading  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.,  in¬ 
cluding  interesting  accounts  of  some  of  the  newer  kinds; 
Considerations  that  should  influence  tlie  purchaser  in  the 
choice  of  Nursery  Stock;  Tlie  causes  of  failure  in  Small 
Fruit  Culture  and  tbe  requisites  of  success  ;  Select  Lists  by 
mail  and  otherwise.  Tlie  value  of  pot-grown  Strawberry 
plants ;  Lists  of  Strawberries  for  Home  and  convenient 
Market;  For  Market  purposes  or  Home  use;  Distant  and 
convenient  Markets;  Early,  Medium,  and  Late  varieties, 
in  tlie  order  we  esteem  them;  Letters  arid  Reports  of 
distinguished  Fruit  Growers,  wlio  have  visited  our  Grounds 
and  examined  our  varieties,  modes  of  culture,  system  of 
liaridling,  &c. 

Whether  growers  wisli  to  purchase  our  stock  or  not,  they 
will  find  these  two  pamphlets  of  GS  pages  of  great  value, 
and  worth  more  than  ten  times  their  cost.  For  which  send 
at  once,  10  cents. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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AND  THE 


UNIVERSAL  WRINGER 


PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES  TWICE  A  YEAR  by  .Staving  LABOR  and  CLOTHES. 
“Worth  SI  a  Week  in  any  Family.”— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

H.  V.  BROWNING,  General  Agent,  No.  32  Cortlandt-st.,  New- York  City. 
@©B,E>  IB'S"  ®EAJLER@  EVERYWHERE. 


A  HORSE  DOCTOR  FREE. 

Sick  ami  injured  Animals  Cured  gratis. 

The  Spirit  of  The  Times, 

Tlie  great  family  Sporting  anil  Literary  Weekly  Paper  of 
tlie  United  States  employs  a  distinguished  Veterinarian 
Professor,  who  gives  advise  and  prescriptions,  through  its 
columns,  Free,  to  ail  inquiries  concerning  Sick  or  Injured 
Horses  or  Cattle,  sent  to  tlie  paper  by  mail.  The  cures  of 
Hundreds  of  valuable  animals  attest  tlie  importance  of  this 
department  of  the  Spirit.  Replies  are  made  promptly  to  all 
inquiries,  whether  from  subscribers  or  not ;  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tlie  complaint  about  which  advice  is  asked  for  is 
always  printed  in  connection  with  tlie  answer,  in  order  that 
the  ability  of  the  Professor  may  be  subjected  to  the  strictest 
scrutiny  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  the  general  public. 
No  Horse  Owner  or  Veterinary  Student  should  be  without 
it.  “  The  Spirit ”  is  a  high-toned  gentleman's  newspaper, 
which  (with  the  old  “Spirit  of  the  Times,”  whose  business 
and  title  it  inherits,)  is  of  forty  years'  standing,  and  is  de¬ 
voted  to  Hunting,  Fishing,  Racing,  Field  Sports,  Literature, 
and  the  Stage. 

Subscription,  Five  Dollars  a  year  ;  single  copies  to  be  had 
at  the  news  stand. 

Address  Editor  “Spikit  of  the  Times,” 

201  William  Street,  New  York. 


KNOX’S  SEEDS. 


nsnHffiJ  BESjTKK  CIRCVT1AA.R,  explain- 

-M-  ing  a  newly  discovered  way  to  make  all  kinds  of  horses 
and  colts  trot  fast.  Its  wonderful  sale  throughout  the 
United  States.  Ry  this  new  method  a  man  makes  $1,200  on  a 
single  horse,  and  a  boy  makes  $9‘0  on  two  common  colts.  A 
common  farm  horse  is  made  to  trot  in  2:48,  and  he  is  sold 
for  $800.  All  pacers  made  to  trot ;  only  thirty  minutes  re¬ 
quired  to  increase  the  speed  of  anv  horse  or  colt,  or  the 
money  returned.  Price  only  $1.  Postage  free.  Address, 
enclosing  $1,  PIERRE  D.  VAN  IIOESEN, 

P.  O.  Box  6,033.  67  South-st.,  New  York. 


We  recommend  every  farmer’s  immediate  attention  to  this 
circular— O.  .1.  BltAZEE.  North  Egremont,  Mass. ;  (JH AS. 


New  Y’ork. 

L.  L.  DORSEY,  the  (renowned  Gold-dust  Stock-breeder  of 
Edeu  Stock  Farm,  Kentucky,  and  two  thousand  others. 

CARBOLIC  AND  CRESYLIC  SOAPS, 

and  Saponaceous  Compounds. 

(Patented.) 

Destructive  to  Insect  Life.  Curative  of  Skin  Diseases. 
Disinfectants  and  Deodorizers. 

Especially  valuable  for  use  on  domestic  animals,  &c.  They 
include  “Laundry  ”  and  "No.  1”  soaps  for  Household  use. 
"Toilet”  and  “Salt  Rheum”  soaps  for  Physicians  and 
Toilet  use.  “Carbolic  Disinfecting”  soap  and  “Ointment” 
for  use  on  animals.  “  Sheep  Dip  ”  to  destroy  tick,  scab,  &c„ 
on  sheep.  “  Plant  Protector,”  &c„  &c. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet.  Manufactured  under 
license  solely  by  JAS.  BUCHAN  &  CO., 

190  Elizabeth-st.,  New  York. 

It  Sells  Readily. 

One  a«i»t  -wanted  in  evert  county  to  sell  the 
celebrated  Silver's  Patent  Elastic  Broom.  Exclusive  right 
of  sale  given,  and  a  salary  of  $101)  to  $200  per  month  paid, 
or  a  commission  from  -which  twice  that  amount  can  be 
made.  lion.  Horace  Greeley  says :  “  Silver’s  Patent  Broom 
is  a  good  instrument,  and  I  predict  its  success.”  Address 
C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO., 

■38  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 

66BJPENEW!”  “  RENEW  !”— The  AMERICAN 
Ala. AGRICULTURIST,  $1.50.  and  tlie  PICTORIAL 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  $3,  sent  a  year  for  $4. 
Address  S.  It.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 

t EMPLOYMENT.—  i7PLEASA"nT  AND  PROF- 
J  ITABLE.”  Selling  Good  Books.  Send  stamp  for 
particulars  to  S.  It.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


We  offer  our  new  crop  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
for  the  season  of  1869.  Our  seeds,  so  long  and  favorably 
known  throughout  tlie  United  States,  are  justly  esteemed 
wherever  tried. 

The  following  catalogues  will  he  sent  free  to  applicants. 

ffifjP^Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Hand-book  of*  Seeds, 

Seed  Novelties,  and  Seed  Potatoes,  Goodrich,  Early 
Rose,  and  Harison,  containing  Directions  for  Planting,  Prep¬ 
aration  of  tlie  Soil,  and  After-management,  particularly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  all  others 
to  whom  a  knowledge  of  Gardening  and  Treatment  of 
Seeds  is  necessary. 

[fg“Market  Gardener’s  List,  for  Gardeners  onlij. 
J5?“  Wholesale  Price  List,  positively  for  the  trade  only . 

KNOX’S  HORTICULTURAL  HOUSE. 

ALL  ARTICLES  REQUIRED  IN 

FARM,  GARDEN,  OR  GREEN-HOUSE. 

W.  W.  KNOX, 

Successor  to  J.  KNOX, 

137  Liberty  St..,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

OSAGE  ORAXGE  S££D 
By  Mail,  Post-paid, 

At  One  Dollar  per  Pound. 

Dealers  anil  large  planters  supplied  in  bulk  at  market 
rates.  W.  W.  ILNOX, 

Successor  to  J.  Knox, 

137  Liberty-st..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

•pLANTS  FOR  THE 

FLOWER  GARDEN 

AND  GREEN-HOUSE. 

My  CATALOGUE  for  1869  contains  descriptions  of  many 
New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  varieties.  Also  a  list  of  the  linest 
varieties  of 

French  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

tlie  cultivation  of  which  is  made  a  specialty  by  me. 

“  Mr.  Such  exhibited  at  our  office  specimens  of  Gladiolus, 
•which  for  size  of  spike  and  beauty  of  flower  we  have  never 
seen  equaled.”— American  Agriculturist,  Sept..  1SG8. 
Address  GEORGE  SUCH,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

EVERGREENS.'  RKfir; 

$30  per  1,000. 

Horseradish  roots,  $3  per  1,000. 

Pear  Stocks*  $15  per  1,000. 

Honey  Locust,  $5  per  1,000. 

We  continue  to  furnish  Evergreens  from  the  Forests  at 
very  lowest  rates.  Also  Kalmia  Latifolia. 

Our  Trade  List  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  Flowers  is  mailed  free  to  applicants. 

'W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

.  EA«SiB_SME»  SOW EUT” 

4  Sizes,  Prices  86  to  817. 

Plants  the  Seed  in  the  best  manner 
IN  HILLS  OR  DRILLS. 

Clipper  Wheel  Hoe,  with  adjustable  blades  and 
handle.  Liberal  discount  to  Trade.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular.  Address 

E.  D.  &  O.  B.  REYNOLDS, 

North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

For  a  few  months  past  we  have  advertised  the  above 
Watches  at  extremely  low  prices,  anil  tlie  result  lias  been 
WA  s™SftenrS!'r  pi?'?.  Jots  been  to  sell  the  genuine 
WALTHAM  IVATCH,  111  Solid  Gold  or  Silver  Cases  only, 
and  at  a  very  small  profit;  giving  the  purchaser  every  oppor- 
tunity  of  examination  and  comparison,  and  witli  the  under¬ 


specimens  of  line  mechanism  ever  produced  in  any  conn  try. 
Each  and  every  part  is  made  by  machinery  of  tlie  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  elaborate  construction. 

Compared  with  foreign  watches  they  possess  many  advant¬ 
ages,  excelling  not  only  in  principle  and  finish,  but  still 
more  in  their  reliability  as  time-keepers.  As  an  indication 
ot  the  prices  we  submit  tlie  following : 

Silver  Hunting  Watches,  -  -  SIS. 00 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  karatcase,  80.00 
Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies’  size,  70.00 
We  often  receive  orders  direct  from  our  advertisement 
but  prefer  that  every  oneshonld  send  first  for  our  descrip- 

fi  VO  111'IPO  listfl  wllioll  OYdIoidc  oil  tlm  1-1,,/L.  4-, .11.. 


be  found  very  useful  in  making  a  selection. 

Every  Watch  is  warranted  by  special  certificate  f  rom 
the  American  Watch  Co. 

We  send  them  by  express  to  any  address,  allow  tlie  pur¬ 
chaser  to  open  tlie  package  and  examine  tlie  Watcli  before 
paying,  and  if  afterwards  it  does  not  prove  satisfactojv,  it 
can  he  exchanged  or  tlie  money  will  he  cheerfully  refunded. 

Please  state  that  you  saw  this  in  111 e  Agriculturist. 

Address,  in  full,  HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  619  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Read  This.— Lowest  price  list  ever  published  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Waltham  Watches.  S17.  §79.  869.  Send  lor  list  and 
examine  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  BENEDICT  BRO'S., 
Jewellers,  No.  691  Broadway,  near  4th-st.,  New  York. 

ELGIN  WATCHES  J  S 

CAUTION.— The  public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against 
purchasing  our  watches,  or  watches  purporting  to  dc  of 
our  make,  ot  parties  who  advertise  to  send  them  “  C.  O.  D." 
We  have  no  connection  -witli  such  houses,  and  do  not  furnish 
our  goods  to  any  house  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  excellence 
and  good  repute  of  ihe  real  Elgin  Watches  have  caused 
several  Foreign  and  American  Watch  Companies  to  make 
inferior  imitations,  with  tlie  same  or  similar  trade  marks 
as  ours.  Avoid  all  parties  who  advertise  to  send  our 
goods  “  C.  O.  D.,”  no  matter  whom.  To  get  the  real  Klgt.v 
Watches  purchase  only  of  dealers  in  your  vicinity  or  else¬ 
where  whom  von  know  to  be  honorable. 

THE  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY', 

Elgin,  Illinois. 

Business  office,  Nos.  159  and  161  Lake  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

HIT  €M!®CK’ 

HALF  DIME  MUSIC, 

Printed  on  heavy  Music  Paper,  4  pages— -Colored  titles, 
music  and  words.  Price  5  cents  each  ;  50  mailed  Tor  $2.50. 

Tlie  ‘Wli.ole  50  mailed  for  $2.50* 


No.  1. 


MOW  READY : 

Captain  Jinks. 

Won’t  you  Tell  me  Why,  Robin  ? 

YVe’d  Better  Bide  a  Wee. 

Blue  Eyes. 

Not  for  Joseph. 

Good  l>ve,  Sweetheart.  Good  Bye. 

1  really  don’t  think  I  shall  Marry. 

Praise  of  Tears. 

Champagne  Charlie. 

Skating  Rink  Polka,  Violin  ami  Piano. 
Genevieve  Waltz.  Violin  and  Piano. 

Come  Hither  my  Baby,  my  Darling. 

Tlie  Danish  Boy’s  Whistle. 

Little  Maggie  May. 

Maggie’s  Secret. 

His  Love  Shines  over  all. 

The  Old  Cottage  Clock. 

Silver  Chimes.  > 

The  Rose  of  Erin. 

Arm-iu-Arm.  Polka  Mazurka. 

She  might  not  suit  your  Fancy. 

Riding  down  Broadway. 

Waltzing.down  at  Long  Branch. 

Still  ril'Love  thee. 

The  Passing  Bell.  (Sacred  Song.) 

Take  hack  the  Heart. 

See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes.  Instrumental. 
There’s  a  charm  in  Spring. 

Up  in  a  Balloon. 

Olympic  Schottisclie. 

Ixion  Galop. 

Beautiful  Bells. 

Light  of  ilie  World.  (Sacred  Song.l 
The  Life  Boat. 

The  Rosy  Wreath. 

1  will  not  ask  to  press  that  cheek. 

Susan’s  Story. 

Power  of  Love.  Instrumental. 

Flying  Trapeze. 

Belles  of  Broadway. 

Gems  from  Orphee. 

Gens  d'-Armes  Duett. 

Velocipede  Johnny. 

St.  Nicholas  Galop. 

The  Moonlit  Sea. 

Periehole’s  Letter. 

Home,  Siveet  Home. 

Woodside  Waltz  and  Polka. 

Le  Sabre  de  mon  Pere. 

Call  me  thine  own. 


Y’iolin  and  Pianc 
do.  do. 


Inst’l. 

Inst'IS 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Tlie  above  can  lie  obtained  at  the  Music,  Book,  and  Pe¬ 
riodical  Stores,  or  by  enclosing  the  price,  5  cents  each. 
Other  choice  selections  will  rapidly  follow.  Address 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

9S  Spring  Street,  New  York. 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  USEFUL. 

B6i;xf 

SILVER -TIP  FED  SHOES 

For  Children.  YYill  outwear  three  pairs  without  tips. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


FOR  THE 


Farm,  GrarcLen,  and.  Honseliold. 

“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AN1>  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”  — Washington. 
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CHANGE  OP  PASTURE  . — Drawn  by  Edwin  Forbes. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

of  fodder  iu  the  winter,  and,  if  possible,  he  va- 


It  is  an  interesting  question,  regarding  the 
care  of  sheep  at  the  West,  how  far  the  Spanish- 
American  negligent  practice,  British  careful¬ 
ness,  or  the  native  American  “  easy-go-lucky  ” 
mixture  of  care  and  neglect,  will  prevail.  In  the 
scene  before  us  we  have  a  shepherd  with  his  flock 
and  doubtless  well-trained  dog  in  an  American 
landscape.  In  this  our  artist  truthfully  repre¬ 
sents  not  only  the  facts  on  hundreds  of  farms,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  A  change  of  pasture, 
even  though  the  grass  may  be  thick  and  abund¬ 
ant,  is  of  great  benefit  to  all  kinds  of  grazing 
animals  ;  and  when  land  is  carrying  anywhere 


near  a  full  stock,  the  benefit  to  the  pasturage  is 
quite  as  great  as  to  the  animals.  A  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  herbage  of  a  pasture  becomes  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  stock  from  being  trodden  and 
lain  upon,  or  otherwise  defiled,  and  it  requires  a 
week  or  more  of  time  in  connection  with  the 
action  of  dews  and  rains  to  purify  it.  Young 
grass  shoots  up  among  the  old  spears,  and  a 
fragrance  and  flavor  is  added  to  it  which  leads 
cattle  to  eat  it  with  much  greater  relish,  even 
though  it  has  had  but  a  few  days’  respite.  Every 
farmer,  of  a  moderate  range  of  experience,  has 
observed  the  advantages  coming  from  a  change 


ries  the  feed  of  his  sheep  by  giving,  occasion¬ 
ally,  oats  in  the  sheaf,  corn  fodder,  and  hemlock 
boughs,  as  a  change  from  wheat  straw  and  hay. 
The  herbage  of  different  pastures  does  not  consist 
of  precisely  the  same  species  of  plants ;  the  soil 
varies,  and  hence  the  same  kinds  of  plant  exhibit 
slight  differences  in  their  chemical  constitution; 
besides,  the  waters  vary,  and  for  these  reasons 
a  change  of  pasture  is  also  a  change  of  diet. 
So  the  needs  of  the  system  are  better  supplied, 
and,  besides,  the  mere  variation  produces  favor¬ 
able  effects  upon  the  digestion  of  the  animals. 
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Writing  our  hints  about  work  in  April  early  in 
March,  as  we  must,  with  the  thermometer  at  twelve 
degrees  above  zero,  and  sinking,  so  that  we  doubt 
not  that  it  will  record  six  degrees  lower  by  sun¬ 
rise,  it  seems  as  if  a  yielding  sward  and  green  fields 
were  too  far  in  the  future  to  be  objects  of  immediate 
care.  Nevertheless  the  sun  every  day  rises  higher, 
and  the  warm  noons  and  lengthening  days  are 
welcome  assurance  of  a  change  of  season. 

April,  in  our  climate  rarely  a.very  rainy  month, 
is  seed-time  throughout  the  most  of  the  United 
States ;  at  the  extreme  north  winter  may  still  hold 
sway,  and  throughout  the  cotton  belt  a  good  part 
of  this  work  has  been  anticipated.  The  heavy  and 
constant  labors  of  the  spring  give  farmers  little 
leisure,  as  these  must  be  pushed  forward  with  all 
vigor  as  rapidly  as  possible  while  fair  weather  and 
tolerably  dry  soil  make  field  labor  possible.  Storms 
are  always  threatening,  and  we  must  be  ever  care¬ 
ful  to  have  the  work  so  planned  that  it  may  be 
dropped  for  a  week  without  serious  consequences. 
We  may  sow  the  spring  grains,  wheat,  (rye),  barley, 
oats,  and  peas ;  the  grasses  and  clovers,  carrots 
and  onions,  beets  and  flax,  ns  well  as  other  crops, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  n  ot  likely  to  rot  in  the  groun  d ; 
and  seedlings  not  liable  to  injury  from  moderate 
freezing.  This  month  our  flocks  and  herds  usually 
receive  their  greatest  natural  increase.  The  weather 
is  favorable,  being  rarely  too  cold  for  the  young, 
and  yet  so  cool  and  moist  that  puerperal  and  milk- 
fevers  are  less  liable  to  attack  the  dams  than  later 
in  the  season. 

Hints  AHvosut  Work. 

Let  us  begin  the  season  with  the  resolution  that 
we  will  not  raise  weeds,  come  what  will.  Last  year 
the  whole  country  seemed  full  of  them ;  they 
carpeted  the  corn  and  cotton  fields  ;  grass  grew 
everywhere ;  weeds  stood  as  high  as  the  grain  in 
thousands  of  fields.  In  our  trips  about  the  country, 
potato  fields  were  rarely  recognizable  after  August, 
except  by  the  ragweed,  and  this  state  of  things  ex¬ 
isted  from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  and  southward. 

Grass  and  Clover  may  be  sown  on  any  land  whicli 
is  suitably  prepared  for  them,  upon  winter  or  spring 
grain,  on  old  sod  harrowed  well,  or  by  themselves. 
It  is  better  to  brush  or  bush  in  grass  and  clover  seed 
than  to  roll  the  land.  The  plan  of  sowing  a  little 
white  clover  with  grass-seed  is  advisable  wher¬ 
ever  an  application  of  plaster  will  not  bring  it  in 
abundantly,  as  it  generally  will  on  old  land. 

Spring  Grains. — The  land  should  never  be  wrought 
when  wet  or  tenacious.  Wait  for  it  to  dry,  but  get 
the  seed  in  as  early  as  possible.  On  good  strong 
soil  it  is  best  to  drill  all  kinds  of  grain.  We  have 
no  doubts  either  that  it  will  usually  pay  to  cultivate 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Spring  grains  have  a  short 
time  to  grow.  They  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 
dispute  their  ground  with  weeds,  and  while  the 
land  must  support  all  the  plants  it  can  carry  it 
should  not  be  burdened,  nor  should  the  best  be 
crowded  with  many  puny  ones.  Trust  no  light 
grain ;  get  heavy  seed,  even  if  it  cost  $10  per  bushel. 
Soak  the  seed  in  strong  brine,  to  kill  the  smut 
spores,  and  dry  it  in  lime  slaked  to  a  powder,  to 
make  it  tit  for  sowing.  See  Basket  items  for  an 
effective  scarecrow. 

Winter  Grain,  if  harmed  by  frost,  is  much  benefit¬ 
ed  by  rolling  and  by  a  top-dressing  of  dry  soil,  all 
the  more  if  one  or  two  hundred-weight  of  guano 
and  plaster  per  acre  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  Grass 
and  clover  may  be  sown  upon  it  any  time  this 
month.  Liquid  manure  applied  by  a  sprinkling 
cart  will  bring  forward  with  a  rush  that  intended 
for  soiling.  It  will  pay  to  send  the  men  and  hoys 
through  grain  fields,  especially  if  drilled,  witli 
hoes  to  cut  up  the  weeds  large  and  small.  Those 
which  get  an  early  start  will  live ;  others  will  be 
smothered  by  the  grain.  If  this  weeding  can  be 
thorough,  it  will  undoubtedly  pay  to  put  ofT  sowing 
grass  and  clover  until  the  first  of  May. 


If  the  soil  be  poor,  a  lack  of  manure  will  often  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  by  lack  of  vigor  in  the  plants 
to  resist  disease.  It  is  best  to  plant  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  warm — cutting  the  seed  into  pieces  of  two 
or  three  eyes,  and  letting  them  dry  a  little  before 
planting.  Plant  deep  under  light  ridges,  so  that 
the  field  may  be  harrowed.  The  sets  may  be  cut 
smaller  later  in  the  season. 

Onions,  if  sufficient  labor  can  be  given,  are  a  very 
paying  field  crop.  The  ground  must  be  in  perfect 
order,  rich  and  mellow.  Do  not  sow  too  extensive¬ 
ly,  make  sure  of  good  seed,  and  plant  early. 

Carrots. — Sow  the  Long  Orange,  on  rich  soil  deep¬ 
ly  worked,  any  time  this  month  or  next, — the  earlier 
the  better  if  the  soil  is  not  too  weedy.  Put  the  rows 
twenty  inches  apart,  so  as  to  cultivate  by  horse 
power  conveniently. 

Flax  req  uires  land  In  the  very  best  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Whether  grown  for  seed  or  for  fibre  it  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  and  light. 
No  coarse  manure  should  be  employed,  and  the 
greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  the  land  free 
from  weeds,  water,  and  stones,  and  the  seed  even¬ 
ly  sown,  and  covered.  We  have  not  space  for  par¬ 
ticular  instructions,  but  they  are  given  fully  and 
clearly  in  a  pamphlet  on  flax-culture.  See  hook  list. 

Tobacco. — The  seed  bed  is  prepared  this  month, 
and  the  seed  sown.  The  best  and  the  warmest  spot 
in  the  garden  or  elsewhere  is  selected,  well  enrich¬ 
ed  and  mellowed.  A  bed  four  feet  wide  and 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long  is  abundantly  sufficient 
for  an  acre  of  ground.  It  is  well  to  bum  brush, 
evenly  spread  over  the  soil,  lo  kill  weed  Seeds,  and 
to  sow  the  seed  while  the  soil  is  still  warm  after 
thorough  raking.  A  thimbleful  of  seed  suffices. 
See  Tobacco  Culture  pamphlet  in  book  list. 

Hemp  needs  good  rich  corn  land;  it  follows  com 
in  rotation  very  well.  When  many  acres  are  put  in 
it  is  well  to  sow  one  or  two  acres  at  a  time,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  for  a  month,  to  take  advantage  of  variable 
seasons,  and  so  that  the  culture  and  harvesting 
shall  not  come  too  much  at  once. 

Farm  Hands. — Make  early  engagements  for  the 
season  or  for  the  year.  Most  hands  engaged  for  the 
year  in  the  spring  and  paid  by  the  month  will  re¬ 
main  through  the  winter.  Engaged  in  the  autumn 
they  are  often  tempted  to  leave  in  the  spring.  Make 
it  a  rule  to  pay  a  man  all  that  he  is  worth.  Never 
bind  yourself  so  that  you  cannot  discharge  a  man 
for  impudence,  dishonesty,  and  filthiness,  moral  or 
physical.  An  employer  need  not  keep  a  servant 
guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  even  though  he  have 
a  contract  or  witnessed  engagement. 

Manure. — Wc  have  little  faith  in  top-dressings 
of  barn-yard  manure  applied  in  the  spring.  Manure 
ought  to  be  got  under  ground,  or  well  harrowed  in  at 
this  season.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  scatter  the 
manure  too  much.  Concentrate  is  the  rule.  We 
manure  too  much  ground,  we  work  over  too  much, 
and  thoroughness  is  out  ofthe  question  in  too  many 
cases.  The  hauling  out  of  manure  is  attended  with 
a  great  (leal  of  labor,  especially  if  the  roads  are  poor 
and  the  ground  is  soft.  Field  compost  heaps  made 
in  the  fall,  and  manure  piles  laid  up  in  the  fields 
when  needed  during  the  winter,  are  a  great  saving. 

Commercial  Fertilizers. — It  pays  to  use  them  dis. 
erectly.  Peruvian  Guano  obtained  pure  is  the  safest 
and  cheapest  fertilizer  a  farmer  can  buy,  if  he  will  only 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  some  divisor,  and  distribute 
it  evenly  in  proper  quantities.  Pure  bone-dust  is 
safe,  but  rarely  cheap ;  superphosphate  of  lime  still 
less  cheap,  but  if  pure,  excellent,  if  used  witli  care  ; 
fish  manure  of  various  kinds,  both  good  and  cheap. 
Samples  vary  greatly.  Poudrctte  rarely  pays  to 
cart  far;  its  real  value  is  but  little  greater  than 
good  barn-yard  manure,  and  often  it  is  not  worth  so 
much.  It  requires  discretion  and  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  concentrated 
manures,  but  they  are  a  valuable  resource  to  the 
intelligent  farmer 

Farm  Stock. — Tne  directions  in  regard  to  farm 
animals  given  in  the  Hints  about  Work  last  month 
are  equally  applicable  to  this,  and  it  is  not  worth 
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while  to  repeat  them.  Be  especially  solicitous  that 
breeding  stock  of  all  kinds  have  good  feed  and  care. 
Working  animals  must  be  well  fed.  They  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  aud  frequently  groomed, — both  oxen 
and  horse*.  Milch  cows  will  give  more  throughout 
the  season  if  supplied  during  the  period  between 
the  time  they  “come  in”  and  “grass,”  with  suc¬ 
culent  feed — roots,  grain  sown  for  soiling,  etc. 

Tools.— Wo  are  apt  to  neglect  to  get  hand  tools 
until  we  want  to  use  them.  It  is  a  poor  plan,  but 
it  is  not  followed  by  such  risks  and  inconveniences 
as  when  we  delay  getting  mowing  machines  and 
other  heavy  implements  in  the  same  way.  The  lat¬ 
ter  ought  to  he  ordered  at  once.  In  buying  hand 
tools,  get  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  the 
work ;  men  ought  to  accustom  themselves  to  use 
the  tools  fittest  for  their  labor.  The  tendency  to 
employ  steel  instead  of  iron,  and  to  make  tools 
light,  springy,  tough,  and  sharp,  rather  than  heavy, 
is  to  be  encouraged.  There  is  a  great  saving  of 
labor  in  it.  Keep  all  tools  sharp,  clean,  and  free 
from  rust.  Have  a  box  at  the  tool-house  door 
with  a  peck  of  corn  cobs  in  it,  and  half  a  dozen 
bunches  of  husks  tied  like  little  brooms,  and  a  less 
number  of  little  birch  brushes  as  large  around  as 
one’s  wrist,  so  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  dirty 
tools.  Lard  melted  with  a  tenth  part  of  its  weight 
of  rosin  is  the  best  application  for  keeping  rust 
from  hoe  blades,  plows,  mowing  machine  knives 
and  fingers,  and  all  edge  tools. 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

To  the  inexperienced  in  such  matters  our  advice 
to  prepare  soil  for  trees,  etc.,  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  and  to  order  trees  and  seeds  in  February, 
may  have  seemed  of  but  little  weight;  but  now 
that  the  busy,  working  time  has  come,  it  will  be 
found  that  every  day  that  has  been  saved  by  heed¬ 
ing  these  hints  is  of  great  help.  Now  is  the  time 
when  well-considered  plans  tell,  and  when  the 
winter  “  head-work”  shows  its  value.  Most  begin¬ 
ners  in  any  branch  of  horticulture  undertake  too 
much  at  first.  An  acre  well  planted  and  thorough¬ 
ly  cared  for  will  bring  more  in  satisfaction  or  in 
money,  than  several  acres  done  “  with  a  lick  and  a 
promise.”  No  one  has  a  moral  right  to  set  out  a 
tree  or  plant  that  is  likely  to  be  neglected.  A  slov¬ 
enly  acre  is  an  injury  to  all  the  property  in  the 
neighborhood.  While  work  must  be  pressed  at  all 
points,  do  not  try  to  “hurry  the  season.”  Land 
must  settle  and  dry  before  it  can  be  worked,  and 
should  never  be  stirred  unless  it  will  crumble. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Preparation  for  planting  aud  setting  the  trees 
will,  in  most  localities,  be  done  this  month. 

Injured  Trees. — See  last  month’s  notes.  If  trees 
have  become  heated  and  the  buds  have  started  in 
the  packages,  prune  them  very  severely. 

Pruning  at  Planting. — Much  nonsense  has  of  late 
been  written  on  the  disastrous  effects  of  pruning 
young  trees.  If  a  tenth  of  the  recorded  bad  results 
have  been  obtained,  the  cultivator  had  better  go 
into  some  other  business,  aud  let  trees  alone.  See 
Dr.  Hull’s  remarks  on  page  98,  last  month. 

Planting. — Holes  should  be  made  wide  enough  to 
receive  all  the  roots  of  the  tree  properly  spread  out. 
Set  the  tree  no  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery, 
allowing  for  the  settling  of  the  recently  disturbed 
soil.  Fill  in  with  fine  top-soil,  using  no  manure. 
Be  careful  to  leave  no  holes  among  the  roots  unfill¬ 
ed  ;  work  the  earth  in  with  the  fingers,  separating 
all  matted  fibres,  and  use  water  from  a  watering-pot 
to  carry  it  into  the  crevices.  Make  the  soil  firm 
over  the  roots  by  pressure  with  the  foot. 

Nursenj  Hows. — If  trees  cannot  be  planted  in  the 
best  manner,  it  will  be  better  to  set  them  in  nursery 
rows  until  autumn.  The  distance  apart  is  to  be 
governed  by  their  size.  Give  room  enough  to 
grow  without  crowding,  and  enough  for  thorough 
cultivation.  Trees  thus  treated  may  be  transplant¬ 
ed  in  autumn  without  difficulty. 

Grafting  the  plum  aud  cherry  may'  be  done 
whenever  the  buds  have  not  swollen.  Other  varie¬ 
ties  may  be  worked  much  later. 


Pruning  on  nursery  trees  and  small  stock  should 
be  done  before  the  buds  open.  Cut  back  the 
weakest  branches  the  most  severely. 

Budded  Stocks  are  to  be  headed  back,  i.  e.,  have 
the  stock  cut  off  above  the  bud  which  was  put  in 
last  summer.  This  is  done  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  insertion.  When  the  buds  have  failed, 
the  stock,  if  large  enough,  may  be  grafted  ;  remove 
the  soil  and  graft  below  the  surface  in  the  collar. 

Boot- Grafts,  as  well  as  cuttings,  arc  to  be  set  as 
soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked.  Put  the  root-grafts 
in  rows  four  feet  apart,  or  wide  enough  for  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Careful  planting,  to  secure  close  contact  between 
the  soil  and  roots,  is  essential  to  success. 

Seeds. — Plant  tree  seeds  of  all  kinds  as  soon  as 
possible.  An  early  growth,  before  hot  weather 
comes  on,  is  necessary  to  make  good  stems. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Early  planting,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  put 
in  order,  is  desirable.  Those  who  grow  fruit  for  a 
family  supply  should  plant  the  well-tried  and  relia¬ 
ble  varieties  for  their  main  crop.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  well  to  test  such  “  novelties  ”  as  appear  to 
promise  well.  These,  if  found  desirable,  can  be 
readily  propagated  in  any  required  quantity.  We 
enumerate  some  varieties  here. ;  descriptions  of 
others  are  found  in  catalogues  and  advertisements. 
Directions  for  planting  were  given  last  month. 

Blackberries. — The  Kittatinny  has,  on  the  whole, 
proved  itself  the  best  variety.  Wilson’s  Early 
is  a  little  earlier.  New  Rochelle  is  too  tender. 

Baspberries. — The  list  is  large.  The  Clarke  is 
perhaps  the  hardiest  of  the  red  sorts.  The  Black¬ 
caps  arc  becoming  popular.  The  Improved  or 
Doolittle  is  good,  but  exceeded  in  productiveness 
by  the  Mammoth  Cluster,  which  is  somewhat  later. 

Currants. — Versailles  is  the  best  red;  the  White 
Grape,  the  best  white.  Have  plenty  of  currants. 

Gooseberries. — The  native  varieties  are  the  only 
ones  to  be  relied  upon.  The  Houghton,  or  Ameri¬ 
can  Seedling,  is  one  of  the  best. 

Grapes. — Plant  good  one-year  or  two-year-okl 
vines.  Concord  is  the  generally  reliable  variety. 
There  are  many  better  sorts,  some  of  which  are  local 
in  their  success.  Creveling,  Iona,  Delaware,  Salem, 
Eumelan,  and  Diana,  arc  all  good.  The  Ives  is 
very  hardy,  and  in  quality  not  superior  to  Concord. 

Strawberries. — The  Wilson  is  the  most  generally 
reliable.  Beyond  this  it  is  difficult  to  select.  For 
heavy  soils,  we  should  try  Jucunda,  Triomphe 
de  Gand,  McAvoy’s  Superior,  Charles  Downing, 
etc.,  and  on  light  soils  the  Agriculturist.  The 
number  of  varieties  is  so  large,  and  success  so  va¬ 
riable.  in  different  localities,  that  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  make  a  list  that  would  suit  everywhere. 
Plants  are  cheap,  and  it  costs  but  little  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  few  sorts. 


Kitchen  Garilcu. 

Manure  and  thorough  cultivation  are  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  success,  after  good  seed  or  good  plants 
have  been  obtained.  Notes  on  some  of  the  newer 
vegetables  will  be  found  on  page  138.  We  can  here 
enumerate  only  some  of  the  leading  sorts.  Some 
sub-tropical  things  omitted  in  the  present  enumer¬ 
ation  will  be  given  next  month.  While  we  have 
given  here  only  a  few  standard  varieties,  we  ad¬ 
vise  the  trial  of  novelties  by  those  whose  tastes 
and  means  allow  them  to  do  so.  To  us  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  gardening  is  the  trial  of  varieties  we 
have  not  before  grown.  Send  to  some  reliable  seeds¬ 
man  fora  catalogue,  and  make  a  selection  of  things 
for  trial.  See  last  mouth’s,  and  previous  numbers, 
for  articles  on  hot-beds  and  cold  frames.  In  January 
notes,  the  distinction  between  hardy  and  tender 
vegetables  is  given. 

Plant  in  Boivs  as  much  as  possible,  if  horse  im¬ 
plements  are  to  be  used  in  cultivating. 

Seed-beds  will  be  needed  for  such  plants  as  are 
started  in  the  open  air,  and  then  transplanted.  The 
soil  of  these  should  be  rich  and  light. 

Asparagus. — Remove  the  litter  from  old  beds, 


aud  fork  in  the  manure.  Salt,  at  the  rate  of  five 
bushels  to  the  acre,  isbeneficial.  Sow  seed  in  fifteen- 
inch  rows,  to  get  young  plants.  Conover’s  Colos¬ 
sal  is  Said  to  be  large  and  prolific.  Make  beds  of 
year-old  plants,  setting  them  in  well-manuml  soil, 
in  two-foot  rows,  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Beans. — Plant  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Early  Valentine  is  a  standard  sort.  Fejee  is  highly 
commended.  Plant  in  drills  two  feet  apart.  Leave 
Limas  until  the  ground  is  well  warmed. 

Beets. — Sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  Bassano, 
Simon’s  Early  Turnip,  or  other  early  sort. 

Carrots. — Shorthorn  is  best  early.  Sow  as  beets. 

Cabbage. — Transplant  from  cold  frame  or  hot¬ 
beds  ;  make  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  set  the 
plants  sixteen  inches  apart.  Sow  seeds  in  seed-bed. 
Wakefield  and  Little  Pixie  are  good  early ;  Winnig- 
stadt,  medium  ;  Marblehead  Drumhead,  aud  others, 
late,  not  forgetting  the  Savoys.  Next  month  is 
soon  enough  for  the  late  sorts. 

Cauliflower. — Treatment  the  same  as  cabbage. 
Erfurt  for  earl}',  and  Lenormand  for  late,  are  best. 

Celery. — Sow  in  seed-bed,  Dwarf  White,  Solid, 
Boston  Market,  etc.  The  Turnip-rooted  variety  is 
sown  the  same. 

Corn. — Early  Dwarf  Sugar,  Farmers’  Club,  and 
Stowell,  are  all  good.  Mexican  is  the  sweetest 
of  all  the  varieties  we  have  tested,  though,  being 
black,  its  appearance  may  be  objected  to. 

Cress  or  Peppergrass. — Sow  the  curled  every  week 
or  two,  in  drills  six  or  eight  inches  apart. 

Cucumbers. — Start  on  sods,  as  directed  last  month. 
White  Spined  is  the  best  for  table  use  ;  Early  Rus¬ 
sian,  the  earliest. 

Egg  riant. — Always  started  under  glass.  See  last 
month.  New  York  Improved  is  the  standard.  Black 
Pekin  and  Large  White  are  both  fine  varieties. 

Horseradish. — Putting  the  sets  in  manured  trench¬ 
es,  and  filling  in  as  the  plant  grows  is  a  good  way. 

Kohlrabi. — Sow  in  May  and  June,  in  18-incli  rows. 

Leek. — Sow  in  seed-bed ;  the  Flag  is  best. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  from  cold  frame,  a  foot  apart 
each  way.  Sow  in  seed-bed.  Curled  Silesia  and 
Simpson  are  the  earliest.  See  catalogues  for  nu¬ 
merous  sorts. 

Onions. — See  article  on  page  126.  Put  out  sets 
of  Top  and  Potato  Onions,  in  fifteen-inch  rows. 

Parsley. — Sow  in  cold  frames ;  Curled  is  best. 

Parsnip. — The  Hollow-crowned,  the  best.  Sow 
in  fifteen-inch  drills.  Use  last  year’s  seed  only. 

Peas. — See  page  138.  By  all  means  try  dwarf  sorts 
for  family  gardens.  Among  these  the  Little  Gem  is 
the  best.  Sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart.  For  late  sorts, 
choose  from  the  catalogues.  We  have  yet  to  see  a 
better  pea  than  the  Champion  of  England. 

Peppers. — Sow  in  hot-bed,  Squash  for  pickles, 
Sweet  Mountain  for  stuffing,  and  other  varieties. 

Potatoes. — The  Early  Rose  is  the  best  of  all  the 
early  potatoes  generally  obtainable.  Those  who 
feel  they  can  afford  the  high  price  at  which  the 
seed  is  now  sold  should  experiment  with  it.  Early 
Goodrich  was  generally  bad  last  year,  hut  good 
heretofore.  Dvkeman  is  popular  around  New 
York.  There  are  other  early  sorts  offered.  Early 
varieties  only  should  go  in  the  garden. 

Bhnbarb. — Fork  plenty  of  manure  into  the  bed, 
which  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich.  Divide  old 
roots,  so  as  to  have  a  bed  to  each  piece,  putting 
them  four  to  six  inches  apart  each  way,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  variety. 

Salsify. — Sow  fresh  seed  and  treat  like  carrots. 

Spinach. — Sow  the  Round-leaved  in  eighteen-inch 
drills.  Try  the  New  Zealand  later. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Start  the  tubers  in  liot-beds,  for 
sprouting  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Lay  them 
nearly  touching  on  two  inches  of  good  compost, 
splitting  the  large  ones  lengthwise.  When  the 
buds  begin  to  start,  cover  with  an  inch  of  compost. 
Nansemond  is  the  best  variety. 

Tomatoes. — Read  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
varieties  of  Tomato,  and  then  plant  Early  Smooth 
Red  for  general  crop,  and  try  some  of  the  newer 
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sorts.  AVc  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Tomato  question.  Sow  in  liot-bed,  if  not  al- 
Veady  done.  Prick  out  those  early  sown  into 
another  hot-bed,  when  large  enough  to  handle. 

Turnips. — Sow  early  sorts  in  fifteen-inch  drills. 
The  Early  Red  and  White  Top  are  among  the  best. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

See  last  month’s  notes  about  lawns.  Push  all 
heavy  work,  such  as  making  of  paths  and  roads,  and 
the  laying  out  of  borders,  and  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

Trees. — Set  out  deciduous  ones  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  do  it  with  all  the  care  given  to  fruit  trees. 

Edgings.— Box  should  be  set  early.  Make  neat 
work.  Old  plants,  stripped  up  so  as  to  have  a  bit 
of  root  to  each,  are  much  more  sure  than  cuttings. 

Shrubs  may  be  transplanted.  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  a  selection  where  the  variety  is  so  large. 
Weigelas,  Spirseas,  Calycanthus,  Dwarf  Lilacs,  and 
Snow-balls,  Gordonia,  Rhododendrons,  and  even 
as  many  more,  are  all  desirable.  Don’t  forget  our 
natives,  the  Azaleas,  Clethra,  Laurels,  and  others. 

Perennials. — Divide  and  reset,  and  sow  seeds  for 
new  stock.  See  an  article  last  month,  page  97. 

Annuals.- — Start  the  tender  kinds,  sucli  as  Balsams, 
Ricinus,  etc.,  under  glass  ;  sow  hardy  ones  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  ready.  The  list  is  so  large  that  we 
must  refer  to  the  catalogues.  Mignonette,  Candy¬ 
tuft,  Petunias,  Portulaccas,  Asters,  and  many  other 
standard  varieties,  every  one  must  have.  Then 
try  some  of  the  most  promising  “  novelties,”  the 
seeds  of  which  do  not  cost  too  much  money. 

Bedding  Plants. — One  of  the  mistakes  of  garden¬ 
ing  is  putting  out  the  soft-wooded  plants  used  for 
summer  decoration  too  early.  The  long,  cold  rains, 
which  we  always  have  in  the  spring,  give  them  a 

set  back,”  from  which  they  are  slow  to  recover. 

Climbers. — Have  a  plenty  of  them.  Let  them  hang 
about  porticos,  over  fences,  along  wire  screens, 
and  then  where  it  will  be  appropriate,  put  up  cedar 
ar  locust  supports  for  them.  Most  of  the  annual 
ones  are  fine  when  fairly  started  ;  all  the  Morning  . 
Glories,  not  forgetting  the  new  mottled  ones, 
several  Gourds,  Cypress  Vine,  Thunbergias, Canary- 
bird  Flower,  and  many  others,  may  be  used  witli 
good  effect.  The  various  new  varieties  of  Clematis 
are  splendid;  Climbing  Roses,  Honeysuckles, 
Akebia,  and  a  host  of  others,  may  be  had  at  the 
nurseries,  and  our  own  woods  furnish  the  charming 
“  Virginia  Creeper,”  (American  Woodbine),  tire 
Wax-work,  ( Celastrus ,)  Moonseed,  and  others. 

Boses. — Give  them  good,  well-drained  soil,  and 
be  prepared  to  fight  insects.  The  Chinas  and  Teas 
bloom  all  summer.  The  Remontants,  (also  called 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,)  bloom  in  spring,  and  sparingly 
in  autumn,  and  then  there  are  the  old-fashioned 
June  Roses,  which  give  a  wealth  of  unsurpassed 
bloom,  and  are  done  with  it.  The  Chinas  and  Teas 
may  be  bought  started  in  pots;  the  others  should 
be  dormant  when  planted,  to  get  the  best  results. 

Green-lioutie  anil  Window  Plants. 

Warmer  days  will  allow  of  more  free  ventilation. 
Sudden  changes  will  occur,  and  during  the  cold, 
damp  spells,  fire  heat  will  sometimes  be  needed. 

Propagation  of  plants  for  out-of-door  planting 
should  be  pushed,  as  with  the  increasing  power  of 
the  sun  this  now  becomes  much  more  difficult. 

Pot  off  plants,  using  light,  rich  soil,  as  fast  as 
they  are  fairly  rooted  in  the  cutting  bench. 

Half-hardy  Plants ,  Carnations  and  Roses,  may 
be  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  prepared. 

Seeds. — Sow  the  tender  Annuals  in  boxes,  to 
get  strong  plants  ready  for  the  open  ground. 

Dahlias. — Start,  by  placing  in  heat.  Cut  otf  the 
sprouts  with  a  bit  of  root,  and  pot.  Rare  sorts 
may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  shoots. 

Tuberoses,  for  out-of-door  blooming,  should  be 
potted  and  started  in  heat  the  last  of  the  month. 

Insects  flourish  in  these  spring  days,  aud  fumiga¬ 
tion  with  tobacco  stems  aud  other  means  of  pre¬ 
vention  and  destruction  must  be  attended  to. 

Water  will  be  needed  more  frequently  now.  Do 
not  let  growing  plants  suffer  for  the  lack  of  it. 
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the  possessor  of  one  or  more  of  the  valuable  things  of¬ 
fered  in  next  column,  and  that,  too,  without  paying  any 
money  for  them,  is  an  easier  thing  than  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  imagine.  Note  the  following  facts :  Since  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  thousands  of  persons  have  each  taken  a  copy  of 
the  Agriculturist ,  shown  it  to  friends  and  neighbors,  ex¬ 
hibited  its  beauty  and  explained  its  value,  obtained  their 
names  as  subscribers,  and  in  this  way  made  up  lists  of 
four,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  and  twenty  names,  and 
from  that  up  to  hundreds,  and  forwarded  them  to  us.  In 
return  we  have  sent  them  the  premium  articles  desired, 
to  which  they  were  entitled  —  ranging  in  value  from 
parcels  of  Rose  Potatoes  up  to  Steinway’s  magnificent 
pianos.  Many  of  them,  after  getting  one  premium,  have 

CONTINUED 

on,  and  got  other  premiums,  and  they  are  still  at  it.  This 
is  fact  number  one.  Now,  human  nature  and  human 
wants  are  about  the  same  everywhere  in  this  country, 
and  what  one  man  or  woman  or  child  has  done  can  be 
done  by  others ;  and  what  can  be  done  in  any  one  place, 
can  be  done  in  almost  all  other  places.  This  is  fact  num¬ 
ber  two ;  and  fact  number  three  is,  that  the  chance  for 
success,  by  the  Reader  of  this,  is  just  as  good  as  that  of 
any  other  person.  As  a  fourth  fact,  we  may  add  that 
there  are  still  over  20,000  (twenty  thousand,  mark  you !) 
Post-offices  in  this  country  where  no  premium  club  has 
yet  been  started  for  1869;  and  again,  fact  number  five, 
there  is  room  for  another  club  in  almost  all  places 
where  cljibs  have  already  been  raised.  This  is  the  case 

ALL  THROUGH 

the  country.  And  while  about  it,  we  will  name  fact  num¬ 
ber  six,  that  April  is  a  very  good  month  to  get  up  such 
clubs.  The  more  there  is  to  do,  the  more  people  want 
the  help  of  such  a  journal  as  this,  with  its  calendar  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  its  many  hints  and  suggestions  scatter¬ 
ed  all  through  the  pages.  Thousands  of  people  have  told 
us  that  single  hints  obtained  from  this  paper  have  re¬ 
turned  them  from  ten  to  a  hundred  times  its  cost,  in  bet¬ 
ter  crops.  An  extra  bushel  or  two  of  roots  or  vegetables 
from  the  garden  will  pay.  A  bushel  per  acre  more  of 
corn,  grain,  roots,  etc.,  from  ten  acres  of  land  will  pay 
well  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  invested  in  the  paper,  and 
no  one  can  fail  to  get  some  such  benefit  from  the  thoughts 
stimulated  to  activity,  or  set  in  motion,  by  reading  others’ 
thoughts.  Now,  please  keep  the  above  in  mind  during 

APRIL 

and  MAY  also.  Use  any  and  every  opportunity  to  solicit 
some  friends  or  neighbors  to  take  the  American  Agricul- 
turist.  You  will  thus  benefit  them,  and  soon  have  a  list  of 
names  that  will  bring  yourself  a  valuable  premium  with 
no  expense.  (See,  “ Bead  and  Hot  e  carefully"  further  on.) 
We  could  publish  a  thousand  letters  from  those  who 
have  received  these  articles  from  us  within  a  few  weeks, 
all  of  whom  feel  pleased.  Send  on  the  names  as  fast  as 
obtained,  and  we  will  at  once  forward  the  beautiful  num¬ 
bers  of  this  volume  ns  far  as  issued.  We  keep  printing 
new  editions  from  January  for  all  newcomers.  With  every 
name  sent,  note  that  it  is  to  count  towards  a  premium  list, 
and  we  will  so  record  it ;  and  then  at  any  time  between 
now  and  June,  when  you  are  done  increasing  the  list, 
you  can  have  any  premium  your  list  entitles  you  to. 
With  the  exception  of  the  animals,  we  can  get  abund¬ 
ance  of  all  the  premiums  (all  first-rate)  that  will  be 
wanted.  Will  you,  Reader,  try  for  a  premium  at  your 
Post-office,  or  get  some  one  else  to  do  it  f  Try  it  to-day  1 
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[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  cash  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets,  sent  free.] 
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Open  to  all — No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

VZ— Alderney  Pull,  “1  Vachusett," . $300  00 

15—  Alderney  Bull,  “ Alleghany ,” . $200  00 

16—  Cotswold  Pam .  $200  00 

17—  Cotswold  Pam . $200  00 

19—  Cotswold  Pam . $100  00 

20—  Cotswold  Ewe .  $100  00 

21  —  Cotswold  Ewe . $100  00 

‘Z‘Z—Tn  Fleche  Fowls,  one  Pair . $10  00 

23 Soudan  Foiels,  one  Pair .  $10  00 

iii—Crevecceur  Fowls,  one  Pair . $40  00 

25—  Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair . $25  00 

26—  Brahmas,  Light,  one  Pair . $15  00 

29— Early  Pose  Potato,  (.Three  lb.  parcel).. ill  00 
.30 -Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds ) .  .$5  00 

31—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (1(10  kinds)..  .$5  00 

32—  Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

33—  Set  of  Field  Croquet . $8  00 

34—  Sewing  Machine  (Wheeler  it  Wilson) . .  $,15  00 

.35 —Sewing  Machine  (Grover  cfc  Baker) . $55  00 

36 — Sewing  Machine  (Boice  Machine  Co.)  ..$ GO  00 

37—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence). . $03  00 

38—  Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring)  ,.$S0  00 

39—  Sewing  Machine  (Willcoxdc  Gibbs) . $55  00 

40—  Sewing  Machine  (Finlde  As  Lyon) . $60  00 

41—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's ) . $14  00 

42—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $10  00 

43  —  Ten  Set  (Navi's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

44  —Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

45 — Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.)  ...$18  00 

46—  One  Posen  Tea  Spoons  (do.  do.) _  $0  00 

47—  One  Bozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

48—  One  Bozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

49—  Tea  Kn  ives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)  $20  00 

DO— Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $24  00 

51—  Carving  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) _  $5  00 

ii'Z—Melodeon,  -i-octave(  G.  A. Prince  it  Co.'s) .  $07  00 

53 — Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

54 — Piano,  Splendid  l-oct.(Steinwayd;Sons)ii650  00 

55 — Colibri  Piano  (Barioiv,  Doehler  <fc  Co., )$450  00 

DO— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

57 —Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Wettchi  Am. Watch  Co)  $100  0(1 
D8— Double  Bbl.Gun  (Cooper,  Harris  <k 7/.,)$30  00 
DO—Bepeating  Shot  Gun  (Boper  Bifle  Co.). .$60  00 

60—  Tool  Chest  ( Patterson  Bros.) . $44  50 

61—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $9  00 

62—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

63  —  Gold Pen,  Sil.Case,E,(WarrendcSpadone )  $4  50 

64—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

65—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) _ $12  00 

66 — Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $1S  00 

67—  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2 .  $125  00 

68—  Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $19  50 

69—  Collins  it  Co.'s  Cast  Cast- Steel  Ploio _ $25  00 

70—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

71—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  it  Co.) . $14  00 

72—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall).. .  $2  00 

7.3— Pocket  'Lanterns,  One. Dozen . $9  00 

74 — American.  Cyclopedia  (Appleton’s) . $S0  00 

75—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary$\2  00 


76—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

77 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

78 —  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

79—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

80—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each,  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

81 — twelve  Vols.  XVI  to  XXVII 

H'Z—Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
HU— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

84  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

HD— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

86—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

87- Twelve  Vols.  XVI to  XX VII 
10  library  (Your  Choice).. 


15  library 
20  Library 
25  library 
30  Library 
35  Library 
140  Library 
45  Library 
50  Library 
100  Library 
A  $7  5  library 
A  $100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


$1  75 
■S3  $3  50 
S  «  $5  25 
•.g-S'  $7  00 

1 1 

►SIS, 

_ _ $21  00 

.  $2  50 
-3  $5  00 
3  g  $7  no 
S5-$io  oo 
50 

s  $30  00 
.cT  -$10  00 
5 1  $15  00 
§  £$20  00 
bS'S"'  oo 
iSfSsso  00 

3.  $35  00 

e  S  $10  00 

°-S$45  00 
~,g$50  00 
S>,$00  00 
Kft$75  00 
^■=100  00 


IOO— A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 
106— Breech-loading  Pocket  Bifle . $  16  00 


840 

G50 

050 

650 

350 

350 

350 

150 

150 

150 

120 

75 

25 

37 

87 

97 

52 

240 

240 

270 

275 

320 

240 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

90 

45 

65 

65 

97 

116 

37 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

350 

150 

270 

190 

55 

75 

35 

42 

65 

90 

450 

97 
120 

37 

70 
20 
48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 

98 
24 

30 

48 
60 

71 

128 

58 

85 

lOG 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

300 


Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  nr  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-two  Premiums, 
Nos.  29,  30,  31,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  76  to 
1  OO  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each ,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 


Read  uai«l  carefully  Note  llae  fol¬ 
lowings  (a)  Get  subscribers  any  where  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person  count  together,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (b)  Say  with  each  name 

or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it ( c )  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain¬ 
ed,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper  at 
once.  Any  time,  from  now  to  June,  will  be  allowed 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  paid  vihenever  you  call  for  it. . .  .(d)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  he  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. ..  .(e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  hut  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  the  premiums. ...(/)  Specimen  Numbers, 
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Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 

2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents _ ( g )  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster^  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

If  from  any  Cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre¬ 
mium  desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

A  Full  Description  of  tl»e  Premiums  is 

given  on  an  extra  sheet ;  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  New  Premium  10G,  see  page  32, 
January  No.  We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following  : 

iYo.48 — Clotlies-WriiigingMachiue. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 

No.  72.  —  Crandall’s  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns,  Mills, 
Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be 
built  with  them,  and  the  structures  remain  so  firm  as  to  be 
carried  about.  The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  and 
with  each  box  is  a  card  giving  many  designs  of  buildings. 

Hos.  7!»  to  81  — Volumes  of  tlae 

American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

each  volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the 

Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$40,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  16  to  27. 

Nos.  82  to  87 — Itouiid  Volumes  of 
Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  70  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos. 88 to  09— «©OD  I.IBSKAKIE8. 

—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  of  the  premiums  88  to  99  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  on  page  149,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  lOO— Gciici*al  ISoolc  Premium : 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  88  to  99, 
may  select  Books  from  list  on  page  149,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents’  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  60  cents’ worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  dubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express ,  prepaid  through  by  us. 

A  Few  Dollars’ worth  of  books  pertaining 
to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  the  acre  of  land,  than  do  without  the  books. 
Several  good  books  are  announced  in  the  Advertising 
columns,  and  in  the  list  on  page  149. 

No.  106 — Poeltet  BSiffle. — (Breech  Load¬ 
ing). — A  full  description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  on  page  32,  of  Jan.  No.  No  one 
who  enjoys  shooting,  or  who  lias  occasion  to  carry  a  light 
but  effective  weapon  in  traveling  or  while  at  work,  will 
regret  the  trouble  required  to  gather  the  24  (orlS)  subscrib¬ 
ers  required  to  secure  this  weapon  free.  rWJ*Tf  any  one 
does  not  care  for  the  mahogany  case,  we  will  present  the 
weapon  all  complete,  with  extension  breech  and  100  car¬ 
tridges,  all  packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box,  neatly  pa¬ 
pered,  on  receipt  of  18  subscribers  for  1809  at  $1>60  each. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Mar.  15, 1869,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THU  NEW- YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Hour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Parley.  Oats. 

23  (lays  this  in'  th  .114,500  519,000  337,000  3,100  25,000  187.000 

26  clays  last  m’  til  .131, 000  153,500  601,000  950  20,500  79,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  (lays  this  m’tli, 194,000  1,393,0001,271,000  35,700  175,000  1,115,000 
26  days  last  m’tli,226,000  1,339,5001,478,500  01,000  327,000  1,476,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  (lays  1SC9 . 114,500  519,000  337,000  3,100  25,000  187,000 

23  days  1868 . 131,000  89,000  985,000  23,000  41,000  109,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  days  1869 . 194,000  1,393,0001,274,000  35.700  175.000  1,115,000 

23  days  186S  ...296,000  957,000  1,516,000  153,000  973,000  875,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Mar.  15: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1869 .  194,449  1,712,169  656,051  -  31,616  - 

1868 . .'...130,106  437,527  1,797,749  64,692  -  16,211 


4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York  : 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt. 
X8G9.  busli.  busli.  husli.  bush.  hush.  bush. 


March  12. 
Feb.  10... 
Jan.  13... 
1868. 
Dec.  14. .. 
Nov.  10.. . 
Oct.  12..., 

Sept.  9 _ 

Aug.  11... 
July  13... 
June  10... 
May  12... 
Apr.  13.... 
Mar.  10. . . 


.  .1.990,416  1,301,167  211,880  81,616  2,000,457  50,095 

...2,708,609  1,407,646  225,182  91,384  2,390,529  58,031 

...3,524,172  1,509,233  263,260  54,740  2,864,354  236,001 

.  .3,475,514  2,005,819  2S7.101  342,92  1  3,044,594  99,526 
..1,821,057  2,773,309  123,248  371,055  2,082,793  23,691 

...  483,806  2,508,744  31,825  22.026  1,393,936  59,651 

...  246,549  2,143,590  -  16,990  256,427  97,094 

...  585,370  1,611,468  -  575  489,100  92,995 

..  592,919  1,460,412  28,897  575  780,825  57,13S 

..1,576,797  1,326,171  51,460  575  527,364  11,565 

...  379,842  1,039,621  33.34L  - -  493,494  8,705 

..  6S6.G30  1,228,259  8,276  13,235  894,199  - 

..1,175,152  1,719,822  43,542  46,614  1,794,212  34,102 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  of  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

SuperOne  Western . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn  Meal . . 

"Wheat —  All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed.  . . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . . 

Barley  . 

J4ay— Bale  H1 100  lb . 

Straw,  Hi  100  It. . 

Cotton— Middlings,  Hi  id.... 

Hops— Crop  of  1868,  Hi  ID . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  Hi  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  Hi  lb  . 

Timothy.  Hi  bushel . . 

Flax,  HI  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  t?  lb . 

Molasses,  Cuba,  Higal .  .. 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  in  bond) 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  HMD. 

Seed  Leaf,  HI  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  HI  D>. 

Domestic,  pulled,  H*  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ft  id  . 

Oil-Cake— H<  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  Hi  barrel . 

Prime,  Hi  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess . . 

Lard,  In  tres.  &  barrels,  HI  R>. 

Butter— Western,  Hi  lb . 

State,  H*  ID . 

Cheese . 

Beans— H)  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond, Hi  bu. 

Eggs— Fresh,  H*  dozen . 

Poultry'— Fowls,  HMD . 

Turkeys,  HUb . 

Potatoes— H)  bbl . 

Apples— HI  barrel . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Hi  bbl . 

Cranberries,  Hi  barrel . 

Turnips— Hi  bbl . . 

Cabbages— Hi  100 . 

Onions— Hi  bbl . . 


Feb.  15. 
135  % 

5  90  @  7  60 

6  70  @13  75 

6  65  @13  00 

7  65  @11  00 
5  90  @6  45 
5  20  @  7  35 
4  00  @5  00 
2  00  @  2  20 
1  10  @  2  00 

88  @  1  08 
91  @  1  04 
76  @  772-' 

Nominal. 

1  40  @  1  52% 

1  95  @  2  30 

75  @  1  25 
85  @  1  20 
29%@  29% 

5  @  12 

75  @  85 

14%@  16 

3  55  @  3  75 

2  55  @  2  70 


11%@ 

14  H 

33  @ 

50 

8  %@ 

13 

7  %@ 

16 

6%@ 

75 

53  @ 

62% 

35  @ 

51 

20  © 

37 

11%@ 

11  % 

56  00  @61  00 

32  00  @32 

50 

26  50  @27  50 

9  00  @16  50 

18%@ 

20% 

25  @ 

40 

38  @ 

47 

9  © 

21 

1  35  @  — 

24  @  28 

16  @  20 
18  @  22 

1  50  @  3  50 

2  50  @  4  75 
6  50  @  7  00 
8  00  @15  00 
1  75  @  2  00 

10  00  @18  00 
5  00  @  8  00 


March  15. 
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$5  40  @  7  15 


6 

30 

@13  00 

5 

90 

@12  25 

7 

15 

@10  00 

5 

40 

@ 

6  00 

5 

00 

@ 

7  00 

4 

00 

@ 

5  10 

1 

70 

@ 

2  05 

1 

35 

@ 

1  75 

91 

@ 

98 

92 

@ 

1  00 

74%© 

76% 

78 

@ 

80 

1 

40 

@ 

— 

2 

00 

@ 

2  25 

70 

@ 

1  25 

85 

@ 

1  15 

28%@ 

28% 

5 

@ 

12 

75 

@ 

85 

14%@ 

15% 

3 

50 

@ 

3  75 

2 

65 

@ 

2  80 

ii%@ 

14% 

35 

@ 

65 

9 

@ 

13 

6 

® 

18 

8 

@ 

75 

46 

@ 

60 

35 

@ 

50 

20 

@ 

37 

40 

n%@ 

11>* 

00 

@50  00 

31 

00 

@31  50 

26 

00 

@27  25 

8 

00 

@16  00 

17%@ 
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Gold  lias  declined  4@5  per  cent  within  the  month, 
which  decline  partially  represents  the  market  value  of 
the  improvement  in  the  public  credit,  that  has  occur¬ 
red.  Since  our  last.  Government  securities  have  advanc¬ 
ed  even  more  notably,  on  an  unusually  brisk  business, 

largely  for  export . The  trade  in  Breadstuff's,  since  our 

last,  has  been  on  a  restricted  scale,  and  prices  have  yield¬ 
ed  materially.  The  dealings  have  been  almost  wholly  in 
a  jobbing  way,  the  chief  exceptions  having  been  a  mod¬ 
erate  export  movement  in  Spring  Wheat,  and  some  spec¬ 
ulative  activity  in  Oats.  Holders  have  made  free  conces¬ 
sions  to  induce  custom,  hut  have  not  been  successful  in 
this  effort.  At  present,  the  prospect  is  against  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  sellers,  who  have  been  suffering  severely  for  some 
months  past.  Shippers  express  themselves  disappointed 
by  the  steady,  downward  tendencies  of  the  foreign,  as 
well  as  the  home  markets,  and  are  buying  very  cautious¬ 
ly. ..  .Provisions  have  been  generally  held  with  more 
firmness ;  hut  business,  as  a  whole,  has  been  quite  mod¬ 
erate. ..  .Cotton  has  fallen  off  on  more  liberal  offerings, 

and  a  reduced  call  from  all  classes  of  purchasers . 

Wool  has  been  quoted  rather  cheaper,  on  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  movement.  The  second  regular  trade-sale  of  Wool 
tools  place  on  Thursday,  March  11,  at  the  Park-place  and 


Barclay- st.  salesrooms,  a  little  hack  of  the  Agriculturist 
establishment.  The  offering  was  quite  attractive  as-a 
whole,  embracing  some  500,000  lbs.  of  Wool,  including 
choice  selections  of  Picklock,  XX.,  X.,  No.  1  and  No.  2 
Fleece  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New  York 
State,  Iowa,  etc.  Also  a  variety  of  Pulled  Wools,  of  City 
and  country  pulling.  Also  an  assortment  of  Excelsior 
Company’s  and  other  regular  Scoured  Sorts,  made  from 
Fleece  Wools.  Also  California  Fleece  Wool  and  South 
American  Wools,  all  of  which  were  announced  as  to  he 
sold  without  reserve.  A  very  full  representation  of  the 
trade,  as  well  as  of  manufacturers,  was  in  attendance, 
and  the  bidding  was  moderately  spirited,  for  all  the  de¬ 
sirable  lines,  which  were  marketed  at  generally  fair 
prices.  The  terms  were  about  the  same  as  at  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sale...  Hay,  Hops,  Seeds,  and  Tobacco,  inactive. 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  ToV.l 
F“K’”  n™  "  20,430  11,808  38,029 

23.979  10,339  39,3(15 
22,946  10,732  40, ®4 
20,580  10,274  37,028 


Feb'y  22d .  5,189 

March  1st . 4,356 

<lo.  8  th . 6,314 

do.  loth . 5,126 

Total  in  4  Weeks. . . .  20,985 
do.for  prev.5Weeks  27,724 
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65 

91 

96 

376 

420 


478 

566 

801 

979 

2,824 

2,679 


Average  per  Week.... 
do.  do.  last  Month.. 
do.  do.  prev’s  Month. 

Average  per  Week,  1868 
do.  do.  do.  1867, 

do.  do.  do.  1866. 

do.  do.  do.  1865. 

do.  do.  do.  1864. 


Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves.  Sheep. 

.  5,246 

94 

706 

21.9S4 

.  5,545 

84 

535 

21,844 

.  4,754 

66 

705 

26,332 

.  5,733 

105 

1,588 

27,182 

.  5,544 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

.  5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

.  5,255 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

,  5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

.  298,128 

5,466 

82.571 

1,413,479 

293,832 

3,369 

69,941 

1,174.154  : 

298,880 

4,885 

62.420 

1,040,000 

270,274 

6,161 

77,991 

836,733 

267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

782,462 

87,935  43,726  155,246 
130,219  40,197  201, 23S 


43,726 

S.059 

14,577 

18,809 

20,605 

13,000 

11,023 

12,676 

97S.061 


573,190 

660,277 


Total  ill  1865 . 

Total  in  1864 . 

Notwithstanding  the  season  of  Lent,  trade  in  cattle 
has  been  brisk.  The  beef  has  averaged  of  better  quality, 
the  droves  running  more  uniform  in  size  and  weight 
than  previously.  The  cold  weather,  which  has  been  quite 
constant,  inspired  butchers  with  confidence,  and  larger 
sales  were  made.  Every  thing  good  sold  quickly  and 
easily  on  market  days,  leaving  only  the  thinnish  lots  for 
the  afternoon  trade.  Thin  stockis  not  liked  in  our  market 
at  any  price,  and  always  has  a  slow  sale.  Some  drovers 
had  paid  a  high  price  at  the  West  for  their  stock,  and 
such  found  it  difficult  to  clear  themselves  without  loss  ; 
many  of  them  claimed  to  have  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  and 
grumbled  at  the  hard  market.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
trade  has  been  fair,  and  a  little  advance  in  the  prices  paid. 

The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold : 

Feb.22(l  ranged  10  @17%c.  Av.  14%c.  Largest  sales  it  @16% 
Mar.  1st  do.  12  @17%c.  do.  _15%c.  do.  do.  14%@16% 


do.  8th  do.  12  @17%c.  do.  15%c. 
do.  15th  do.  11  @17  c.  do.  15c. 


do. 

do. 


do.  14%@16 
do.  14  @16 


Prices  seldom  reached  above  17c.  per  lb,  dressed  weight, 
for  the  bqst;  a  few  “Tops”  sold  about  V2  c.  higher.  Some 
“Washington  Birthday”  beeves  brought  18l/£@19c.,  but 
these  were  extra  fat.  One  pair,  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
market  this  winter,  sold  to  Mr.  Lalor,  of  Centre  Market, 
for  about  20c.  per  lb,  live  weight ;  they  were  very  fat,  and 
were  owned  and  fed  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Drew,  of  Pntnam  Co., 
N.  Y.  There  were  several  other  pairs,  quite  fat  enough, 
which  brought  high  prices  as  fancy  beef.  The  advance  in 
price  over  last  month  may  be  set  down  at  about  lc.  per 

lb _ IHileh  Cows  have  been  a  little  more  plentiful, 

the  supply  quite  equal  to  the  demand  at  present  prices. 
A  first  quality  milker  seldom  brings  more  than  $100,  and 
most  of  the  sales  are  below  $90.  Prices  range  for  good 
young  cows  at  $75@.$90.  Medium  to  poor  sell  all  the 
way  from  $70  down  to  $40 — Veal  Calves.— With 
cold  weather  and  light  supply  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  month,  prices  advanced  a  little  and  trade  was 
brisk.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  falling  off  in 
price  for  the  week  ending  March  15tli,  and  figures  stand 
about  the  same  as  given  for  last  month.  Prices  range 
at  llc.@.13c.,  live  weight,  for  good.  Some  few  very  fat 
sold  as  high  as  14c.  Fat  “Ilog-dressed”  range  12@15c., 
and  “Bobs”  sell  by  the  head  for  $4®$6  each. .  .Sheep, 
— There  has  been  a  light  run  all  the  month,  and  prices 
have  advanced.  The  stock  has  averaged  better,  and  a 
few  lots  of  really  fat  sheep  were  for  sale.  The  market 
kept  firm,  and  every  thing  really  good  sold  quickly ; 
prices  ranging  for  good  at  8@8;4c.,  for  medium  6 J4@ 
7c.,  while  some  very  fat  reached  as  high  as  9c.  per  lb,  live 
weight. . .  .Swine  have  been  more  abundant. ;  prices  hut 
little  changed.  Sales  have  been  steady  and  quickly  made 
for  live  hogs  at  10%@llc.  per  lb. ;  Western-dressecl 
13H@13?i  1  city-dressed  firm  at  14@14)4c.  per  lb.  | 

■ - iw  gyn  - - - 


Precocious  Calf. — Mr.  Eli  De  Voe,  of 
Summit,  N.  J.,  has  an  Alderney  calf,  in  which  strains  of 
blood  of  several  famous  milking  families  unite,  that 
Was  one  year  old  March  4th,  and  is  now  giving  milk  and 
regularly  milked.  It  has  not  calved,  of  course,  and  the 
owner  thinks  cannot  he  with  calf.  The  udder  and  teats 
are  well  developed;  the  milk  is  good  and  rich,  and, 
though  not  yielded  in  large  quantities,  is  increasing  daily. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed' form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


SPECIAL  Til  EDITORS 


OF 

OUR  EXCHANGES, 


We  feel  quite  sure  our  editorial  friends  will  find  tho 
present  number  full  of  interest  throughout — quite  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  previous  issue — but  not  superior  to  what  is  to 
come,  for  we  mean  to  keep  on  improving.  As  we  have 
tried  to  make  every  column  valuable,  we  can  hardly  call 
attention  to  any  particular  part  of  the  paper.  We  think 
the  execution  and  printing  of  the  engravings  are  not 
equaled  by  any  power-printed  journal  or  magazine  in  the 
country.  Below  is  a  paragraph  which  may  serve  as  hints 

to  those  who  kindly  notice  this  paper. - As  hitherto, 

we  are  happy  to  reciprocate  any  favors,  in  any  practica¬ 
ble  way — and  those  who  publish  editorially  any  notice 
like  the  following,  and  send  us  their  papers  with  the 
notice  marked ,  will,  of  course,  feel  free  to  make  do- 
mands  upou  us  for  extra  copies  of  the  Agriculturist  for 
friends  or  others.  O.  J.  &  CO. 


THE  “EXCELSIOR”  MOTTO  of  the  Publishers  and 
Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  nnmber  for  April  1st,  an  advance  copy  of  which  has 
come  to  hand.  This  number-,  like  others,  contains 
44  double  quarto  pages,  including  a  beautiful  tinted 
cover  containing  an  original  large  engraving.  The  copy 
before  us  is  literally  packed  full  of  tine,  pleasing,  and 
instructive  engravings,  and  choice,  instructive,  original, 
and  carefully  prepared  reading  matter,  prepared  by  the 
best  practical  minds  in  the  country.  Almost  every  line 
is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  The  multitude  of  sea¬ 
sonable  hints  about  all  departments  of  out-door  and  in¬ 
door  rural  life,  will  be  found  of  great  value,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Calendar  of  Work  to  be  done  during  the  month. 
The  35  finely  executed  engravings  in  this  number  em¬ 
brace  many  gems  of  the  art,  including  large  cartoons  of 
“The  Change  of  Pasture,”  “Herons  and  their  Nests,” 
“The  New  Comer,”  etc.  An  amusing  “Picture  Story 
for  the  Times,”  will  interest  the  velocipedists.  Taken 
altogether,  the  American  Agriculturist  is  unequaled  as  a 
beautiful,  reliable,  practical  journal  for  the  Farm  and 
Garden,  and  for  the  Household,  whether  in  City,  Village, 
or  Country.  Terms:  $1.50  per  year,  or  four  copies  for  §5. 
Single  numbers,  post-paid,  15  cents.  ORANGE  JUDD 
&  CO.,  Publishers,  2-15  Broadway,  New  York. 


“I  Haven’t  si  Foot  of  Lnnil,” 

writes  a  City  Merchant,  “and  I  may  never  have,  but 
I  take  your  paper  for  the  advertisements.  It  is  a  luxury 
to  get  hold  of  at  least  one  flourishing,  well-patronized 
paper,  and  look  over  its  business  items  with  a  feeling 
that  they  are,  as  a  class,  from  good  men.  I  actually  read 
them  all  through,  and  often  buy  things  that  I  would  not 
think  of  sending  for  if  I  saw  them  announced  along  with 
a  lot  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  advertisements.  You 
have  adopted  just  the  right  rule,  in  requiring  advertisers 
*  not  known  to  the  editors  personally,  or  by  good  repute, 
to  furnish  evidence  that  they  have  both  the  ability  and 
intention  to  do  what  they  promise  to  do  in  their  advertise¬ 
ments.’  That  rule,  with  the  rejection  of  the  villainous 
quacks  and  patent  medicines,  thoroughly  lived  up  to  for 
a  few  years,  would  be  the  making  of  any  paper  in  the 
country.  Can’t  you  stir  up  all  your  contemporaries  to  the 
importance  of  this,  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple?  If  practiced  by  all  newspapers,  it  would  every 
year  save  millions  on  millions  of  dollars,  and  thousands 
of  lives,  now  destroyed  by  the  oceans  of  syrups  and  de¬ 
coctions,  and  the  tons  of  pills,  etc.,  annually  consumed.” 

WliitewasSiinsi-. — In  these  days  of  spring 
cleaning,  the  whitewash  brush  and  pail  are  freely  used 
by  the  good  housekeeper,  and  none  too  freely,  for  aside 
from  the  effect  that  whitewash  has  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  dwelling  rooms,  its  use  in  cellars,  outhouses,  etc., 
is  doubtless  of  salutary  effect.  The  essentials  in  white¬ 
washing  are,  good  lime  and  a  good  brush.  Freshly 


burned  hard  lumps  of  lime  are  the  best.  Rhode  Island 
lime  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  excellence,  and  is 
sent  for  long  distances  away  from  the  little  State.  The 
brush  should  be  a  good  one ;  no  a  cheap  affair  made  to 
sell,  but  with  long,  good  bristles,  and  plenty  of  them. 
The  lime  is  slaked  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it, 
stirring  until  the  lumps  disappear ;  more  water  is  added, 
until  a  creamy  liquid  is  obtained,  of  proper  thickness  for 
application.  The  pail  should  have  a  stiff  wire  stretched 
across  the  top,  against  which  to  draw  the  brush,  to  re¬ 
move  the  excess  of  whitewash.  Commence  hy  sweeping 
the  ceiling  and  walls,  to  remove  all  dust ;  then  go  over 
the  surface,  making  the  strokes  of  the  brush  all  in  one 
direction,  and  parallel ;  when  the  first  coat  is  dried,  ap¬ 
ply  another  in  a  direction  across,  or  at  right  angles  with 
the  former.  A  large  paint  brush  will  be  found  useful  for 
corners  and  intricate  places.  Those  who  have  never 
whitewashed  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  work  look 
very  badly  while  it  is  wet;  the  effect  can  only  be  judged 
of  when  dry.  With  a  little  practice,  the  operation  can  be 
done  without  spattering  or  letting  a  drop  fall.  Stir  the 
whitewash  occasionally,  dip  the  brush  in  perpendicular¬ 
ly,  and  then  draw  it  across  the  wire  above  spoken  of,  so 
as  to  leave  as  much  in  the  brush  as  it  will  hold  without 
dropping.  Salt,  white  vitriol,  starch  paste,  and  other 
things  are  added  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  wash  from 
rubbing  off,  but  there  is  little  whitewash  that  will 
not  rub  off  For  nice  work,  the  lime  may  be  slaked  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  it  is  used.  A  thin  pellicle  or  crust  of 
carbonate  of  lime  will  form  on  the  surface,  which  is  to 
be  skirumed  oft’,  and  then  the  wash  may  be  poured  off 
from  the  gritty  particles  which  settle  to  the  bottom. 

Kalsomining  is  a  term  given  to  another  method 
of  whitening  walls.  It  is  Paris  white,  which  is  a  very 
Cue  whitening  or  chalk,  to  be  had  at  the  paint  and 
drug  stores,  and  put  on  with  a  glue  size.  The  proportions 
are  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ivhite  glue  to  six  pounds  of 
Paris  white.  Put  the  glue  in  water  enough  to  well  cover 
it,  and  let  it  stand  until  perfectly  soft ;  then  put  the  ves¬ 
sel  containing  the  glue  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  and  stir 
until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  Put  the  Paris  white  into 
a  pail,  add  hot  water  gradually,  stirring  all  the  time, 
until  it  is  brought  to  a  smooth,  creamy  consistence  ;  add 
the  dissolved  glue,  and  then  water  enough  to  thin  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  work  well  with  the  brush.  It  is  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  whitewash,  and  is  used  for  hard- 
finished  ceilings  and  walls  that  have  become  discolored. 

Swim  Islsimil. — This  Island,  which  has  been 
so  long  identified  with  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  is 
sold  by  Dr.  Grant  to  Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Buslmell. 

Allen’s  “  iVew  American  Farm 
Book.” — Allen's  American  Farm  Book  1ms  been  one  of 
the  standard  farmer's  hand-books  for  twenty  years.  It 
was  a  real  hand-book,  where  one  might  go  for  reliable  in¬ 
formation  about  a  thousand  and  one  matters  of  practical 
or  farm  policy.  This  work  is  still  valuable,  but  not  up  to 
the  times,  and  as  its  author,  Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  could  not 
give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by  his 
brother,  lion.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Niagara  County,  editor  of  the  American  Short-horn 
Herd-book.  The  New  American  Farm  Book  is  just  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  much  of  the  same  matter  ns  the  other, 
but  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions  from  the 
rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser.  It  contains  526 
pages.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Price,  $2.50. 

Postage.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  Slates.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

ISog’ers’  Oi'iijtes. — Mr.  M.  B.  Batelinm 
writes  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  tho  Lake 
Shore  Grape  Growers’  Association,  Mr.  E.  S.  Rogers,  of 
Salem.  Mass.,  has  proposed  the  following  names  for  the 
leading  varieties  of  his  hybrid  grapes,  hitherto  designated 
hy  numerals :  No.  1,  Goethe;  3,  Massasoit;  4,  Wilder; 
9,  Lindley;  14,  Gicrtner;  15,  Airawam;  19,  Merri¬ 
mack;  28,  Rcqua:  41,  Essex  ;  43,  Barry;  44,  Herbert. 

Our  Young’  Folks.— The  March  number 
of  this  hoys’  and  girls’  magazine  is  at  hand,  and  as  fresh 
and  bright  as  a  spring  morning.  This  journal  combines 
amusement  with  instruction  in  the  most  happy  manner. 
There  are  pleasing  stories,  little  poems,  puzzles,  and  the 
like,  and  besides  these,  excellent  articles  on  Glass-mak¬ 
ing,  the  Mariners’  Compass,  etc.  The  wonders  of  glass 
manufacture,  cleverly  told  and  illustrated,  give  just  the 
kind  of  knowledge  every  boy  and  girl  should  have;  indeed, 
mostgrown  people  might  leant  something  from  thearticle. 
The  history  of  the  production  of  things  in  daily  use  has  a 


great  charm  for  intelligent  youth.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  magazine  is  meeting  with  the  success  it  deserves. 

Oils,  Stile  and  Unsafe. — On  several 
occasions  we  have  pointed  out  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  Kerosene  oil  generally  in  use,  and  stated  that  that 
only  was  safe  which  would  bear  to  lie  heated  to  110°  be¬ 
fore  it  would  take  fire.  As  very  little  in  the  market  would 
stand  this  test,  there  has  been  a  general  alarm  felt  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter,  and  many  letters  have  been  received 
asking  how  good  oil  could  he  obtained.  Mr.  Charles 
Pratt  now  offers  an  oil,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  competent  chemists,  will  hear  heating  to  118“  to  128° 
before  forming  an  explosive  vapor,  and  to  134°  to  156° 
without  burning.  This,  then,  indicates  perfect  safety  as 
far  as  danger  from  explosion  goes.  As  it  often  happens 
that  dealers  purchase  good  oil  and  mix  it  with  benzine 
and  other  dangerous  fluids,  Mr.  Pratt  has  adopted  a  new 
plan  of  packing.  Instead  of  sending  it  out  in  barrels,  he 
puts  his  oils  in  cans,  which  are  closed  with  a  soldered 
seal  of  thin  metal.  Each  can  Is  placed  in  a  box,  and  the 
whole  is  as  readily  handled  and  transported  as  a  box  of 
soap.  The  perfect  seal  is  a  guarantee  that  the  oil  has  not 
been  tampered  with.  We  have  known  Mr.  Pratt  from 
the  time  when  he  was  struggling  to  acquire  an  education 
under  difficulties,  until  he  became  a  member  of  one  of 
the  largest  establishments  in  tho  country,  and  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  integrity.  We  depart  from  our  usual 
custom  in  especially  commending  a  particular  manu¬ 
facture,  as  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  only  needs  that  Mr.  Pratt's  endeavors  to 
furnish  a  safe  burning  oil  should  be  successful,  to 
induce  all  other  manufacturers  to  follow  his  example. 

How  to  Remit: — Checks  on  IVew- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  JTinIA  &  Co. 

I*ost-Ofilcc  RIoney  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent,  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  ILetters,  under  tl>e  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  sale 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0.  Mon¬ 
ey  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Jleg- 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

JSoiiiad  Copies  oi'  Volume  XXYH8 

(1808)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2.  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  (16  to  20)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  onr  office  will  he  neatly  hound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re¬ 
turned  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

Sundry  BKiiiailnajHfS.— It  is  again  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  attention  to  the  “Music  Box  Swindle.” 
Every  week  some  new  complaint  is  sent  to  us,  seeking 
redress.  The  musical  instrument,  properly  called  the 
Music  Box,  is  not  to  be  had  for  $1.00  anywhere,  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  how  poor  quality ;  and  offering  a  “  music  box”  for 
$1.00  is  an  attempt  to  swindle.  Paul  &  Paul,  who  are 
among  the  largest  advertisers  in  the  business  just  no  w, 
are  not  to  be  found  at  the  number  given.  One  of  our 
readers  sent  $1.00  to  said  firm,  and  got  in  return  a  ten- 
cent  toy  known  as  a  “  French  Harp,”  or  “  Harmonica.” 
He  was  induced  to  send  for  the  “  Music  Box  ”  by  seeing 
it  advertised  in  an  “  agricultural  ”  journal.  It  is  a  shame 
that  agricultural  journals,  or  any  other,  should  admit  the 

advertisement  of  such  things . “Alaska  Diamonds” 

are  now  offered  hy  unscrupulous  men,  who  arc  taking 
advantage  of  a  desire  for  tawdry  jewelry,  and  flooding 
the  country  papers  with  their  advertisements  of  “  Alaska 
Diamonds.”  A  firm  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Messrs. 
Monroe  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  perhaps  the  largest  deal¬ 
ers.  The  following,  from  the  Now  York  Tribune,  will 
show  the  plan  of  operation  pursued  hy  Monroe  &  Co  : 

“In  their  advertisements  they  state  that,  when  for¬ 
warding  them  an  order,  it  is  necessary  to  inclose  them 
a  ring,  to  enable  them  to  select  one  of  the  proper  size. 
When  they  receive  an  order  containing  a  size  ring,  if  the 
ring  is  of  any  value,  they  retain  it.  and  send  the  “  Alaska 
diamond”  ring,  the  price  of  which  is  collected  on  de¬ 
livery.  A  case  of  the  kind  occurred  a  few  days  since, 
where  a  lady,  seeing  one  of  their  advertisements,  sent 
the  “firm”  twelve  dollars,  and  a  gold  ring  for  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  size  wanted.  She  received  the  “  diamond  ” 
ring,  worth,  probably,  twenty-five  cents,  but  not  the  one 
she  had  sent  them,  which  site  valued  at  five  or  six  dol¬ 
lars,  and  as  she  did  not  care  to  lose  it.  she  wrote  on  to 
the  “  firm,”  and  receiving  no  reply  to  her  communica¬ 
tion,  wrote  to  other  and  responsible  parties,  who,  after 
making  diligent  search  and  inquiry,  came  to  the  very 
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reasonable  conclusion  that  “Messrs.  Monroe  <fc  Co., 
Broadway,  importers  of  jewelry,  were  a  myth,  as  no 
such  firm  could  be  found  at  the  place  designated.  No 
doubt  they  had  hired  an  office  at  the  above-mentioned 
number,  and  after  this  exposure  has  been  forgotten  by 
the  public,  will  turn  up  in  some  other  part  of  the  city, 
and  under  some  other  name,  circulate  throughout  the 
country  advertisements,  in  which  they  will  offer  tempt¬ 
ing  baits,  and  those  who  are  green  enough  to  bite  at  the 
hook  will  have  the  same  eld  story  to  tell  us.” 

We  advise  persons  who  wish  diamonds  to  buy  them 
of  regular  dealers.  Diamonds,  like  gold,  have  a  fixed 
value ;  and  any  thing  of  low  price,  claiming  to  be  a  dia¬ 
mond,  is  false. . .  .Look  out  for  Land  Agents  advertising 
land  in  Southern  States  by  lottery.  Lotteries  are  bad  at 
best,  but  a  lottery  in  which  a  plot  of  unknown  land  in  an 
unknown  location  is  the  prize  seems  perfectly  absurd. 
“  Miller  &  Co.”  seem  to  have  been  driving  quite  a 
business  in  this  line  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  we  warn 
persons  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  or  their  lottery. 
....The  “recipe  humbugs”  are  quite  popular,  and  call 
for  notice.  Wo  have  before  us  no  less  than  four  of  these 
recipes.  They  all  consist  of  a  “  little  powder,”  made 
from  some  unknown  plant  or  unheard-of  mineral,  or 
both.  One  is  for  making  “  Beautiful  Sugar  ”  from  Sor¬ 
ghum  Syrup.  A  second  is  for  making  “  Italian  Cheese,” 
and  in  imitation  of  the  “Butter  Powder,”  proposes  to 
make  a  pound  of  cheese  from  a  pint  of  milk.  A  third  is 
an  "  Extract  of  Butter  Plant,”  if  auy  body  knows  what 
that  is,  and  is  used  to  make  bad  butter  good,  sweet,  and 
fresh;  and  the  fourth  for  curing  colic  in  horses  1  We 
mention  the  last-named  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
many  daily  and  weekly  journals,  that  ought  to  do  bettor, 
have  published  the  same  recipe,  with  no  other  warrant 
as  to  its  reliability  or  efficacy  as  a  remedy  than  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  person  giving  the  recipe.  Wc  have  taken 
pains  to  learn  if  the  ingredients  named,  and  which  the 
writer  says  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store,  were  to  he  had 
in  New  York.  We  not  only  did  not  find  what  wc  went 
after,  but  some  of  our  best  chemists  and  pharmaceutists 
did  not  know  of  the  existeuce  of  such  substances.  We 
therefore  think  it  safe  to  say,  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 

“sell,”  or  intended  swindle _ Gumbridge  &  Co.,  New 

York,  are  old  offenders.  Having  tried  everything,  from 
patent  medicines  up  to  “ Music  Boxes ”  and  “Charmed 
Caskets,”  they  have  now  come  out  with  “  Greenbacks  ” 
for  sale,  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  worth  for  $5.00,  which  is 

very  good  of  Mr.  G.,  only  the  trick  is  too  old  to  take _ 

The  “Express  Package”  swindle  seems  to  have  revived 
under  the  very  impressive  name  of  “N.  Y.  Central  Ex¬ 
press  Company,”  Z.  W.  Nnlock,  Agent.  They  send  a 
letter  to  the  address  of  auy  person  as  follows  :  “  To  your 
address  has  been  received  (one  package  or  box)  upon 
which  there  are  ($2.00,  $3.00,  or  $4.00)  charges.  Please 
Eend  the  same  without  delay.  Unless  paid  within 
20  days,  the  goods  will  be  sold  at  public  auction,”  etc.  In 
some  instances,  we  have  no  doubt,  persons  are  found 
verdant  enough  to  send  the  money,  and  that  is  the  last 
they  hear  of  it  or  the  Express  Company.  As  fashions 
repeat  themselves  after  a  term  of  years,  so  do  the  various 
forms  of  humbug.  This  one  turns  up  after  a  long  repose. 
We  thought  we  had  buried  the  old  offender  years  ago. 

Our  B*owltry  Premiums. — The  fowls 
offered  as  premiums  for  subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist 
have  been,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  in  the  yards  of  Mr. 
.T.  H.  Mabbett,  of  Tarrytown,  who  has  removed  to  Vine- 
land,  and  engaged  in  other  business.  The  Paris  Ex¬ 
position  prize  trio  of  Houdans,  and  most  of  the  imported 
La  Flechc  and  Houdans  have  been  transferred  to  the 
poultry  yard  of  Mr.  John  Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Nyack,  N.  Y. 
The  Mallory  Paris  Exposition  prize  trio  of  Crevecoeurs, 
with  some  of  their  stock,  also  some  of  the  La  Fleche, 
Houdans,  and  Brahmas,  have  beeii  placed  in  the  yards 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  Hollis  ton,  Mass.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  careful  and  successful  breeders  of  fine  poultry. 
They  will  hereafter  supply  orders  for  premium  birds,  and 
our  friends  may  be  sure  of  getting  pure  stock. 

'1’He  Hiisects  oi"  ^Bls^ouri. — The  First 
Annual  Report  of  Charles  V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist 
of  Missouri,  comes  just  as  we  go  to  press,  and  too  late 
for  us  to  give  it  sufficient  examination  for  such  a  notice 
as  the  importance  of  the  work  demands.  Mr.  Riley  is 
admitted  to  be  one  of  our  most  accurate  and  industrious 
entomologists,  and  the  Report  before  us  bears  marks  of  a 
vast  amount  of  labor.  It  is  no  doubt  creditable  to  him 
and  to  the  State,  which,  with  enlightened  liberality,  has 
made  it  possible  to  produce  such  a  work.  We  congratu¬ 
late  both  parties  upon  their  fortunate  relations,  and  shall 
probably  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  work  again. 

Trichina.. — When  we  published,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  account  of  the  minute  parasite  which  is  apt  to 
occur  in  pork,  some  journals  made  merry  over  if,  others 
denied  the  existeuce  of  the  Trichina  altogether,  while 
many  private  letters  remonstrated  with  us  for  slandering 
the  animal  which  produces  pork.  We  only  did  our  duty, 
knowing  of  the  occurrence  of  several  cases,  in  showing 


what  the  trouble  was,  and  in  cautioning  our  readers  how 
to  avoid  it.  Since  then,  deaths  from  Trichina  have  been 
sufficiently  numerous  to  excite  general  attention,  and 
those  journals  who  accused  us  of  making  a  “  sensation  ” 
have  been  obliged  to  record  the  facts.  A  number  of 
cases  have  occurred  the  past  winter.  Near  Rome,  N.  Y., 
three  died  aud  five  were  dangerously  ill,  all  in  one  family. 
In  New  York  several  in  one  boarding-house  were  made 
severely  ill,  and  sent  to  different  hospitals.  Two  died, 
two  others  are  very  sick,  and  the  fate  of  the  others  is 
not  known.  The  last  case  we  know  about  from  one  of 
the  physicians,  and  saw  the  parasites  in  a  fragment  of 
the  muscle.  All  these  cases  are  traceable  to  the  use  of 
raw  ham  and  raw  smoked  sausage.  Those  who  eat  pork 
thoroughly  cooked  need  have  no  fear  of  Trichina,  even 
should  they  be  present,  but  let  those  who  will  eat  it  raw, 
even  though  it  be  salted  or  smoked,  or  both,  know  that 
they  do  it  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

Editorial, — Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  withdraws  front 
the  editorial  charge  of  the  Whitlock  Exposition  Recorder. 

Music  should  everywhere  be  a  household  in¬ 
stitution  ;  scarcely  anything  can  equal  it  forgiving  pleas¬ 
ure  and  refinement  and  making  home  attractive.  He  who 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  is  a  public  benefactor, 
and  such  wc  name  Mr.  B.  W.  Hitchcock,  who  is  publish¬ 
ing  the  popular  songs,  etc.,  at  only  5  cents  per  copy, 
neatly  printed  and  arranged  for  the  piano,  etc.  Who 
wouldn't  sing  and  play,  when  it  costs  only  half  a  dime  ? 

Southern  Pomolog-isls. — Col.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  and  a  party  of  pomological  friends,  on  their 
return  from  a  tour  through  the  Southern  States  as  far  as 
Florida,  report  the  fruit-growers  there  as  being  as  wide¬ 
awake  and  enthusiastic  as  ever.  A  large  attendance  from  j 
th'e  South  is  expected  at  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  j 
September.  The  fruit  lists  for  the  Southern  States  need  | 
thorough  revision.  The  matter  will  be  facilitated  if  those  ! 
who  have  any  suggestions  to  make  will  communicate 
with  the  Secretary,  F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Utredk’s  BEo«5«  of  ITowcrs.-Mr. 

Breck  is  a  gentleman  who  has  grown  gray  among  his 
flowers,  but  he  talks  about  them  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  tempered  by  mature  experience.  No  work  is  better 
suited  to  those  who  wish  to  beautify  their  homes  with  a  j 
garden.  Mr.  B.  tells  of  his  failures  as  well  as  his  sue-  ( 
cesses,  and  all  in  that  familiar  way  that  is  so  pleasing  to 
the  novice.  Price  by  mail,  $1.75. 

B>oath  of  Willie  u«l<1. — Mr.  Judd 

suffered  a  great  bereavement  on  Feb.  22,  in  the  death  of 
his  eldest  living  son,  William  Orange,  aged  13.  (He  had 
previously  buried  three  eldest  sons).  The  disease  was  a 
very  unusual  one,  originally  caused  by  some  slight  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  vermiform  appendage  of  the  colon,  prob¬ 
ably  a  small  fruit  seed,  which  resulted  in  general  peri¬ 
tonitis.  Even  this  almost  always  incurable  disease, 
treated  by  the  highest  medical  skill  that  New  York  could 
furnish,  was  ultimately  conquered,  but,  as  a  result,  a  deep- 
seated  abscess  was  formed  which  no  human  skill  could 
reach,  and  after  twenty-five  days  of  intense  suffering  the 
strong  physical  frame  wasted  away.  Willie  was  a  very 
promising  boy,  having  been  favored  with  robust  health 
and  physical  development,  as  well  as  a  remarkably  matur¬ 
ed  mind  for  one  of  his  years.  He  had  an  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  coins,  gathered  abroad  by  himself,  including  over 
200  ancient  Roman  coins,  some  of  them  dating  back 
prior  to  the  Christian  era.  With  these  and  their  history 
he  had  made  himself  quite  familiar.  His  portfolio  and 
scrap-book  contain  many  compositions  and  notes  of 
travel  that  would  do  credit  to  an  adult  mind.  His  manly 
and  courteous  deportment  and  kindness  of  heart  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  seen  him  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  Office,  and  by  his  schoolmates.  One  of 
the  most  consolatory  memories  to  the  bereaved  parents  is 
the  fact  that  for  full  four  years  he  had  been  a  constant 
attendant  upon  the  church  communion,  and  a  thorough 
Christian,  aud  that  he  died,  as  lie  lived,  confident  of  his 
eternal  salvation  through  Christ.  The  design  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  removing  one  so  promising  for  future  usefulness 
is  inexplicable  to  human  understanding,  but  His  ways 
are  not  our  ways,  and  'Tie  doeth  all  things  well.”  B. 

ISooEts. — On  page  149  of  this  number 
is  a  list  of  Rural  Books  offered  by  our  Publishers.  Both 
interest  and  profit  will  be  found  in  these  volumes.  Wo 
have  room  to  call  special  attention  to  only  a  few  of  them. 
The  “  Small  Fruit  Culturist,”  by  A.  S.  Fuller,  is  a  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  work,  wholly  devoted  to  small  fruits. 

It  was  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  class,  who,  while  they  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  results  of  experiments  and  observations  of  culti¬ 
vators,  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  do  so,  because 
that  information  has  been  scattered  through  a  thousand 
volumes,  inaccessible  to  them.  ■  This  book  can  be  had 


for  only  $1.50.  The  “  Grape  Culturist”  is  another  book 
by  the  same  well-known  author,  and  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  work  on  the  culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  over 
one  hundred  excellent  engravings.  Price,  $1.50.  ‘Gar¬ 
dening  for  the  South,”  by  the  late  Win.  N.  White,  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  gardening  in 
general,  as  well  as  at  the  South  in  particular,  and  will 
rank  among  the  best  horticultural  works  of  the  day. 
Price,  $2.00.  “Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping” 
may  be  had  for  $1.50,  and  contains  the  results  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  successful  experience,  with  full,  plain,  and 
practical  directions  for  all  details  of  Bee  Culture.  But 
our  readers  wrll  select  for  themselves  from  among  the 
many  valuable  books  to  be  found  in  the  list. 

Giirdcning  tor  E»ro<it  —  I'rat’fkul 
Floriculture.  —  These  two  works,  by  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson,  arc  valuable  additions  to  that  style  of  horti¬ 
cultural  literature  that  was  commenced  by  Fuller  in  his 
Grape  Culturist— a  cutting  loose  from  foreign  authorities, 
and  presenting  the  author’s  own  way  of  doing  things,  in 
plain  language,  aud  without  any  “secrets”  held  in  re¬ 
serve.  The  first  book  by  Mr.  Henderson,  Gardening  for 
Profit,  so  completely  met  a  great  want,  that  its  sale  is  some¬ 
thing  astonishing.  The  second  work,  Practical  Floricul¬ 
ture,  is  to  the  flower  grower  what  the  other  is  to  the 
grower  of  vegetables,  and  meets  with  a  hearty  accept¬ 
ance.  Aside  from  being  gratified  at  a  pecuniary  success, 
the  publishers  feel  pleased  that  they  have  been  able  to 
present  the  public  with  works  so  thoroughly  practical 
and  useful,  as  well  as  thoroughly  American  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  subjects.  Price,  $t.50  each,  by  mail. 

Cornell  University. — Wc  learn  tlpit  the 
Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Cornell  University. 

rl'8ic  I*r»irie  i'anner  in  sa  Bad 
Way. — Emery  must  have  been  away  and  left  the  boys  to 
keep  shop  ;  at  least  we  judged  so  on  seeing  an  engraving 
from  one  of  our  books— well,  say  appropriated  without  a 
word  of  credit.  We  are  accustomed  to  such  treatment 
from  “one-horse”  papers,  but  in  a  journal  so  able  and 
usually  so  courteous  as  the  Prairie  Farmer,  we  do  not 
look  for  it,  and  are  quite  sure  it  was  done  by  some  one  who 
did  not  know  the  custom  with  all  respectable  journals. 

The  Potu t (j  ;  Origin,  Uses,  E>is= 
discs,  etc.,  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  W. 
T.  Wylie,  Newcastle,  Pa.  Mr.  W.  with  a  view  to  inter¬ 
est  his  parishioners  in  improved  methods  of  culture,  has 
published  this  little  hand-book,  and  offers  $100  as  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  potato  culture.  The  essays  are 
to  be  sent  to  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York,  before  July  1st,  1SG9.  Price  of  pamphlet,  20  cents. 


Tlie  Early  ESose  lit  Englaud. — 

Shirley  Hibbard,  editor  of  the  excellent  Gardener's 
Magazine,  and  an  authority  on  Potatoes,  says  of  the 
Early  Rose :  “A  fine  potato  on  the  table,  a  good  color,  a 
most  delicate  texture,  and  the  flavor  equal  to  that  of  the 
old  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  perhaps  even  superior  to  that 
standard  of  high  quality.” 

B8ow  Horticulture  Is  Blncouriiged 
In  HSoston.— Josiah  Sticlcney,  Esq.,  gives  $12,000  in 
trust  to  the  Mass.  Ilort.  Society  for  thirty  years,  the  income 
to  be  devoted  to  increasing  the  library  of  the  Society. 
It  is  a  pleasant  little  way  those  Boston  “  princes  ”  have. 

Osiige  Orange  &ee«l.— “  Hedge  Fence.” 
See  page  21,  January,  for  directions  to  sprout  seeds.  A 
correspondent,  whose  letter  is  not  at  hand,  says  that  seeds 
that  have  remained  in  the  ball  all  winter,  if  planted  as 
soon  as  washed  out,  will  grow  without  being  sprouted. 

Moore's  Biiral  stud  (lie  Fitritiers' 
Club. —  Moore’s  Rural  New  Yorker  came  to  N.  Y.  City 
a  few  months  ago,  which  was  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  gravitation  ;  it  at  once  wonderfully  improved  in  matter 
and  manner,  which  shows  the  effects  of  getting  into  good 
company,  but — alas,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mingle  blame 
with  our  praise!— it  speaks  slightingly  of  the  Farmers’ 
Club.  We  have  in  our  day  good-naturedly  poked  fun  at 
this  remarkable  assemblage,  but  we  never  were  half  so 
severe  as  the  Rural.  It  has  been  a  notion  of  ours  that 
the  Club  was  kept  up  in  good  part  for  our  amusement. 
Now,  Mr.  Rural,  don’t  try  to  annihilate  it.  Who  knows 
what  the  farmers  without  farms,  doctors  without  patients, 
and  reporters  without  anything  to  report,  would  do  if 
they  could  not.  get  together  once  a  week  and  “  babble  o’ 
green  fields  ”  and  cancer  cures  ? 

IForeisju  Help. — “  Subscriber,”  Waterford, 
Ya.  Address  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  Castle 
Garden,  N.  Y.  If  it  is  desired  to  engage  a  number  of 
persons,  visit  Castle  Garden  and  do  the  business  yourself. 
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IlreediMj*-  ol’  Fm^beariiig  Ani¬ 
mals. — “J.  E.  S.,”  Bridgeport,  Conn.  We  entertain 
no  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  profit— nay,  its  cer¬ 
tainty — under  favorable  conditions.  Rabbits  are  bred  so 
as  to  bring  in  a  very  fair  income  in  England,  both  their 
flesh  and  fur  contributing  to 'the  result.  Where  fish  offal 
is  abundant,  we  believe  that  Cats  in  large  numbers  have 
been  bred  profitably,  solely  for  their  fur, — the  varie¬ 
ties  chosen  being,  of  course,  those  whose  fur  brings  the 
highest  price,  namely  :  clear  gray  ones,  with  dark,  tiger¬ 
like  bands,  and  black  ones.  A  variety  of  food  would 
doubtless  be  desirable,  but  butcher’s  offal  and  fish  of 
some  kind  are  most  acceptable  to  the  animals.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  this  curious  branch 
of  industry,  but  would  be  glad  of  practical  hints.  A 
statement  about  a  Minkeryin  the  central  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  The 
attempt  was  on  a  rather  limited  scale,  but  we  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  effort  to  breed  minks  should  not  suceeed. 

^Woodcock  taisd. 
Snipe  is  done  in  England,  as  a  matter  of  fancy  rather 
than  of  profit.  The  young  ones,  when  captured,  are 
stuffed  with  worms,  in  order  to  teach  them  to  eat,  the 
worms  being  put  in  at  the  side  of  the  mouth,  and  crowd¬ 
ed  down  with  a  feather.  As  they  get  older,  they  will  eat 
live  worms  from  a  shallow  vessel,  covered  slightly  with 
mud.  One  wing  must  be  clipped,  if  the  birds  are  to  be 
kept  in  confinement,  or  they  would  surely  escape. 

UIo  rses  janal  Cows  SBiJny  BCcpt  in 
Hie  Same  Stable  without  the  least  injury  to  either. 
The  inquiries  from  different  parts  of  the  country  wo  have 
received  on  the  subject,  though  once  answered,  seem  to 
demand  another  response,  and  we  here  add  our  most 
positive  assurance  to  the  above  simple  statement. 

Mcias  lls&tiaaj™’ Slaoii*  Ilg'g's.— R.  B.  Staf¬ 
ford  asks  how  to  break  hens  of  eating  their  eggs.  Supply 
plenty  of  finely  pounded  oyster  shells,  or,  if  these  are  not 
handy,  provide  bones ;  besides,  some  pork  scrap  cake  dai¬ 
ly.  Give  at  the  same  time  an  abundance  of  wheat  screen¬ 
ings  or  other  grain,  and  good,  soft,  secret  nests.  Allow 
no  eggs  to  freeze,  use  artificial  nest-eggs,  and  remove 
all  eggs  daily.  Hens  learn  this  from  finding  broken  eggs. 

Cwmpes  iaa  CSaioStcias. — Anderson  Campbell, 
of  Tennessee,  writes  the  American  Agriculturist  that,  he 
finds  from  experience  that  by  changing  roosters  every 
year,  getting  them  from  stock  not  akin  to  the  hens,  he  is 
not  troubled  with  gapes.  Whether  this  is  a  preventive 
of  gapes  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage 
of  introducing  new  blood  into  the  poultry  yard,  especially 
if  care  is  used  to  get  thoroughbred  roosters  of  the  best 
kinds.  Stock  from  such  is  better  able  to  resist  disease 
of  all  kinds,  than  that  from  closely  related  progenitors. 

Sending;  i'liiekcns  to  (lie  .BSocky 
lTIouiitnins. — Mrs.  J.  A.  Shreve,  of  Denver,  Col.,  has 
received  by  express  a  trio  of  Brahmas  in  good  order  from 
G.  il.  Leavitt.  The  express  messenger  reported  encount¬ 
ering  a  temperature  of  twelve  degrees  below  zero  on  the 
plains.  Provision  was  made  for  a  supply  of  food  and  wa¬ 
ter.  The  fowls  were  sixteen  days  on  the  trip,  and  the 
express  charges  were  $25  from  New  York  to  Denver. 
This  is  the  first  importation  of  Asiatic  fowls  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  we  have  heard  of.  The  natural  way  to 
get  stock  of  these  breeds  on  the  Western  coast  would 
seem  to  be  to  bring  them  across  the  Pacific,  though  by  this 
means  few  are  obtained  of  superior  quality,  unless  select¬ 
ed  by  a  poultry  fancier  on  the  ground. 

Curcialio. — “  J.  II.  II.,”  Delphi,  Ind.  The 
Curculio  is  able  to  fly,  though  it  may  sometimes  prefer  to 
climb.  A  pretty  full  account  of  the  insect  isgiven  in  the 
Agriculturist  for  May,  1864. 

C»l>l»ag;G  Caterpillars.— G.  W.  Grant, 
Oceana  Co.,  Mich.  We  cannot  tell,  without  a  de¬ 
scription,  which  “worm”  it  is  that  injures  the  cabbages. 
Try  trapping,  if  salt,  lime,  and  plaster  have  failed. 
Break  off  a  cabbage-leaf  and  lay  it  over  the  head  at,  night ; 
the  worms  will  go  under  this  for  shelter,  and  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  early  in  the  morning.  A  coop  of  chickens  will 
help  keep  them  in  check. 

Painting  stt  DICai'it, — J.  Mauglit,  Frederick 
Co.,  Md.  The  sooner  a  barn  or  any  wooden  building  is 
painted  after  its  erection,  the  better.  It  ought  to  have  a 
priming  coat  before  the  scaffolding  is  taken  down, 
and  after  that  it  may  be  left  six  months,  if  necessary. 
This  coat  should  be  of  good  boiled  oil,  thinned  with  a 
little  turpentine  or  benzine,  to  make  it  work  easily.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  the  priming  to  have  much  body.  As 
soon  as  this  is  dry,  of  later,  if  more  convenient,  we  may 


paint  the  building.  Pure  white  lead  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  paint  that  has  an  enduring  color.  (The  most 
lasting  is  black  paint ;  lamp-black  in  oil,  or  coal  tar  as- 
phaltum  dissolved  in  benzine  makes  a  very  lasting  black 
paint.)  White  paint  may  be  tinted  of  any  color,  and  a 
barn  should  never  be  painted  white.  By  taking  a  little 
pains,  some  pleasant  neutral  tint  may  easily  be  formed, 
which  will  harmonize  with  the  landscape.  To  choose  a 
color,  go  to  a  spot  where  the  soil  is  not  dark  and  peaty,  (it 
matters  not  whether  it  be  clayey  or  sandy)  tear  up  a  sod, 
let  the  earth  dry,  and  take  that  for  the  color  of  the  barn ; 
wet  it,  and  take  that  for  the  color  of  the  door  and  window 
casings,  cornice,  and  corner  strips.  The  house  should  be 
decidedly  lighter  than  the  barn,  and  usually  of  a  warmer 
tint,  that  is,  inclining  a  little  more  towards  red  and  yel¬ 
low  than  towards  blue.  Bines,  bluish-greens,  and  grays, 
are  “cold”  colors.  Distinct  yellows,  reds,  pinks,  or 
bines,  are  horrible;  cream  and  straw  colors  are  almost  as 
bad,  but  are  easily  modified  with  a  dash  of  brown  to  very 
agreeable  light,  warm,  stone  colors.  Browns  are  pretty, 
if  neither  too  dark  nor  too  red.  Grays  are  cold,  and 
should  be  warmed  with  brown  or  yellow  ochre.  Neither 
dwellings  nor  barns  should  be  darker  than  the  surface  of 
fresh-plowed  ground  where  they  stand,  unless  of  stone. 

A  Coi»sma.4li*MiiM. — “  We  desire  you  to  answer 
the  following :  We  were  driving  two  horses  close  along 
by  a  ditch  or  ravine,  perhaps  eight  feet  deep.  One  of  the 
horses  gave  the  other  a  jostle  which  threw  him  off  his 
balance,  and  he  fell  into  the  ditch,  back  down,  heels  up, 
and  he  fitted  in  the  ravine  so  nicely  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  get  out.  We  were  twelve,  and  fourteen  years 
old,  and  six  miles  from  home.  What  would  you  have 
done  in  such  a  case?  Please  answer. — An  Egyptian.” 
The  12-year-old  should  have  held  the  other  horse.  The 
14-year-old  should  have  unbuckled  the  harness  of  the  one 
that  was  down,  made  a  rope  fast  to  the  shank  of  the  un¬ 
der  hind  leg,  hitched  his  mate  to  it,  and  started  up — 
easy  !  If  that  wouldn’t  do,  he  should  have  gone  for  help. 

Slone  Banae  vs.  Slacll.— “A.  B.”,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  wishes  to  know  which  is  the  better  for  the  land, 
shell  or  stone  lime. — Oyster-shell  lime  contains  about 
one  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  better  than  the  lime  made  from  marble  or  lime¬ 
stone.  Tlie  latter  is  used  extensively  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  because  it  is  the  most  accessible.  All 
the  shells  on  the  shore,  if  burned,  would  not  meet  the 
wants  of  these  sections.  Either  is  a  good  application,  and 
ought  to  be  much  more  generally  used.  Stone  lime  con¬ 
taining  a  large  proportion  of  magnesia  should  be  avoided. 

“  TSae  Balea  oil’  Underdrainiug'  is 
Neav  to  Me.5’— So  writes  a  Tennessee  correspondent 
of  the  Agriculturist,  and  he  would  like  to  receive  further 
instructions.  We  shall  have  much  to  say  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  on  this  important  branch  of  farming.  In  the 
meantime  he  should  get  Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and 
for  Health,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  we  will  do  all  we  cau  to  throw  light  on  the  point. 

TSae  CJaraoaical  News  is  a  republication 
of  the  English  periodical  of  the  same  name,  with  an  Amer¬ 
ican  addition.  It  is  of  great  value  to  all  who  would  keep 
posted  as  to  the  progress  of  chemical  science. 

BSofsase  of  llae  Sendgi'ing’  Vats. — 

“  I  can  get  a  hundred  loads  of  the  refuse  from  the  steam- 
tank  of  a  slaughtering  house,  but  the  stench  is  distress¬ 
ing  to  my  neighbors.  How  can  I  cart  it  without  of¬ 
fense?” — So  writes  an  Indiana  correspondent.  This  is 
probably  the  solid  or  partly  solid  residue,  after  the 
“  soup  ”  has  drained  off,  the  whole  solid  and  liquid  mass 
having  been  thrown  out  into  a  heap.  It  decomposes  very 
rapidly,  and  must  either  be  composted,  dried  upon  the 
spot,  or  carted  away.  To  cart  it  in  its  decomposing  state, 
without  at  least  partial  deodorization,  is  impossible. 
Gypsum  would  absorb  ammonia  if  scattered  liberally 
over  the  top  of  the  cart,  but  would  not  destroy  the  efflu¬ 
via.  If  the  mass  be  solid  enough  to  sustain  a  covering 
of  two  or  three  inches  of  dry  earth,  thrown  upon  it  after 
it  is  in  the  tight  box-cart  or  wagon,  this  would  be  effi¬ 
cient.  The  fresh  material  might  be  mixed  with  lime 
without  loss,  provided  it  were  to  be  composted  with  earth 
or  peat,  or  put  into  the  soil  before  a  great  while.  If 
the  fresh  refuse  is  very  liquid,  it  might  pay  to  move  it  in 
tight  hogsheads  or  boxes,  without  attempting  to  deodor¬ 
ize  it.  Why  not  hire  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  compost 
it  thoroughly,  somewhere  near  the  slaughter-house? 

The  Illustrated, IBegister  ot’IBiaral 

Affairs  for  1869.  By  J.  J.  Thomas,  Albany. 
Luther  Tucker  &  Sou,  By  some  oversight  this  Annual 
was  not  noticed  at  its  appearance  some  months  ago.  Out 
appreciation  of  tills  admirable  series  Is  shown  by  our 


keeping  it  on  our  book  list.  Whatever  bears  the  name 
of  John  J.  Thomas  is  sure  to  be  good,  and  this  year’s 
Register  is  no  exception.  A  series  of  these  Annuals  is  a 
capital  thing  to  have  in  one’s  library. 

Saag»-ar  sib.  ILoaaisiaaaa. — “A.  B.  B.”  writes 
from  New  Orleans:  “We  are  learning  much  from  the 
North  now  oven  about  our  own  peculiar  crops,  for  your 
Western  small  sugar  mills  and  evaporators  are  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  sugar  culture,  which  it  was  once  thought 
only  the  very  rich  could  undertake.” 

IPa'iclcIy  Pear.—1 “  P.”  says  :  “In  your  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  Cactus  family  in  the  January 
number  you  failed  to  notice  one  very  valuable  property 
of  the  plant,  viz.:  if  the  leaves  are  bruised  and  placed  in 
the  kettles  used  in  rendering  tallow  or  lard,  it  will  cause 
1  lie  candles  made  out  of  the  same  to  be  hard  and  firm  even 
in  summer  time.” 

Special  Fertilizer  for  Potatoes. — 

“  F.  W.  B.,”  of  Edenton,  N.  C.,  asks  :  “  Can  you  advise 
me  that  within  your  own  knowledge,  you  have  known  8 
bushels  of  ashes,  G  of  lime,  4  of  plaster,  and  2  of  salt,  to 
the  acre  to  be  applied  to  Irish  potatoes  with  success  ?” — 
We  have  never  used  these  articles  mixed  in  these  propor¬ 
tions  for  this  crop,  but  have  used  them  all  separately.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  mixture  is  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
will  produce  very  marked  effects  upon  this  or  any  of  the 
hoed  crops.  A  half  a  ton  of  muck  or  peat  composted 
with  the  mixture,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  100  pounds 
of  Peruvian  guano,  would  improve  it. 

StarcSa  Mills. — In  Northern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  remote  from  railroads  and  markets,  starch  making 
is  profitable.  Thereabouts,  there  are  said  to  be  forty 
starch  factories,  each  turning  out  fifty  tons  a  year  of 
prime  starch,  worth  $150  a  ton.  A  half  million  bushels 
of  potatoes  makes  2,000  tons  of  starch,  which  sells  for 
about  $300,000.  Thus  the  community  realizes  60c.  per 
bushel  for  the  potatoes.  The  farmer’s  share  is,  of  course, 
much  less,  in  cash,  but  he  is  benefited  by  having  the 
manufacture  going  on  in  his  vicinity. 

Spoils  assail  'Frees. — “G.  W.  G.”  If  a  nursery 
tree  is  well  grown,  has  good  roots,  and  well-ripened  wood, 
we  should  not  care  whether  it  was  produced  on  a  sandy 
soil  or  a  clayey  one. 

H'ocxl  aaasl  BVeig'lit. — Mr.  Josiah  Quincy 
argues  ably  before  the  Social  Science  Association 
against  railroad  monopolies,  and  high  freight  tariffs.  In 
some  parts  of  Maine  the  high  price  of  food  caused  suffer¬ 
ing,  while  in  Minnesota  corn  was  50c.  per  bushel.  Ought 
the  freight  charges  on  breadstuff’s  to  be  established  by 
law  ?  This  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
Will  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  railroad  cure  the 
evil  ?  Ask  the  President  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Oil-calcc  Atlaalterateal. — “F.  G.  C.,” 
Dunham,  Ct.,  writes:  “I  want  to  purchase  some  extra 
feed  for  my  cattle  this  spring.  Is  there  any  security  for 
the  purity  of  oil-cake  ?” — There  is  none  but  the  character 
of  the  dealer  of  whom  you  purchase  it.  We  have  not 
heard  any  complaint  of  adulteration  in  tills  country,  but 
it  is  quite  common  in  England,  where  it  is  much  more 
extensively  used.  The  singular  fact  that  we  can  buy  in 
New  York  City  meal  supposed  to  be  pure  at  just  about 
the  same  or  even  at  a  lower  price  than  we  can  buy  the 
unground  cake  leads  people  to  suspect  fraud,  but  we 
think  it  is  because  only  the  hard,  whole  cake  is  used  for 
shipping,  while  the  broken  or  soft  cake  of  equally  good 
quality  is  ground  for  consumption  in  this  country. 

Field  l*cas. — “  J.  L.,”  Washington  Co.,  Ill. 
Your  “  peas  ”  are  beans  of  some  variety  which  wo  do  not 
recognize.  Several  are  cultivated  in  the  South  which  are 
not  known  to  the  books.  We  advertise  only  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns ;  your  stock  of  seed  is  too  small  for 
you  to  offer  it  for  sale  as  proposed. 

Nataaa*al  laaarclaiaag-  often  occurs.  “  J. 
E.  E.,”  of  Gettysburgh,  O.,  sends  us  a  specimen  from  a 
white  oak  and  red  oak  which  had  formed  a  perfect  union. 

A  National  Potato  Growers’  Coss- 
vention. — L.  D.  S.,  Huron,  O.,  suggests:  “We  have 
Grape  Growers’  ConventionSj  Poultry  Shows,  Strawberry 
Shows,  Squash  Exhibitions,  etc.  Why  not  call  together 
the  potato  growers  of  this  country,  so  that  all  may  be 
benefited  by  the  experience  of  each  one  ?  It  would  save 
much  trouble  and  confusion  if  potato  growers  could  get 
together  and  agree  upon  the  proper  name  of  each  variety 
of  potato  ;  then  we  should  not  have  ‘  Shakers’  Fancy  ’ 
under  twenty  different  local  names,  as  it  now  is, 

'  Early  Buckeye  '  with  ft  dozen  local  names;  and  so  oni” 
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Tlie  “  Hen  ff’crcr.'’ — Why  should  not 
people  have  the  “  hen  fever  ?”  The  hens  are  happily 
free  from  it.  From  Christmas  time  to  near  spring,  fresh 
laid  eggs  are  worth  three  to  sis  cents  each — 40  to  00  cts. 
per  dozen — and  rarely  less  than  $3.00  per  hundred.  From 
May  to  September,  “Broilers,”  that-is,  full-fledged  chick¬ 
ens  that  will  weigh  one  to  two  pounds  each,  and  usually 
three  pounds  to  the  pair,  will  sell  for  $1.00  to  $2.00  a  pair, 
alive,  which  is  quite  as  much  as  we  used  to  pay  for 
sucking  pigs  for  roaster's.  The  demand  for  eggs  is  insa¬ 
tiable.  The  “  transactions  ”  in  this  city  alone  are  estima¬ 
ted  to  amount  to  some  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000  per  month  ; 
and  during  the  cool  weather  from  September  to  April, 
the  sales  in  the  dead  fowl  market,  not  exclusively  chick¬ 
ens,  however,  probably  exceed  those  figures.  The  value 
of  poultry -yard  products  in  the  whole  country  is  said  to  bo 
not  less  than  $100,000,000  a  year.  The  best  breeds  for 
eggs  are  -not  the  best  as  winter  layers.  The  best  for 
flesh  are  not  the  best  for  eggs,  nor  are  those  which  quick¬ 
ly  attain  marketable  size  the  best  for  fattening  for  the 
fall  and  winter  market.  The  most  beautiful  fowls  are 
found  among  those  famous  as  layers,  yet  this  class  in¬ 
cludes  also  the  homeliest.  Each  breed  has  its  uses,  each 
has  its  fanciers,  some  are  in  fashion  now,  others  will  be 
two  years  hence.  Fowls  which  sell  for  $100  or  $200  a 
pair  are  not  rare.  These  are  the  phases  and  symptoms 
of  the  hen  fever  •  the  cure,  a  liberal  investment  in  hens. 

Fowls — In>ancl-in  Breedingf. —  Geo. 
C.  Van  Allen,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa.  The  subject  of  in-and-in 
breeding  cannot  be  briefly  discussed.  In  the  writer’s 
opinion,  you  may,  without  fear  of  deteriorating  your 
stock,  breed  the  old  cock  to  his  own  pullets  as  long  as  he 
is  vigorous ;  and,  probably,  selecting  every  year  one  or 
two  of  the  very  finest  cockerels,  use  them  also,  keeping 
the  best  pullets  with  the  old  cock  for  your  breeding  stock 
of  each  year.  After  he  dies,  or  is  too  old,  you  will  need 
fresh  blood,  and  of  course  you  will  try  to  get  a  cock  a 
little  better  in  size,  form,  and  markings,  than  any 
thing  you  have  in  your  own  yard,  and  you  can  afford  to 
pay  a  good  price  for  a  pair  or  trio  of  such  birds. 

Buying  and  Selling  Eggs  lor 
Hatching. — A  hen  will  lay  during  the  best  season  for 
raising  chickens  about  three  dozen  eggs.  If  the  hen  is 
a  valuable  one,  and  any  of  the  eggs  are  sold,  the  owner 
knows  he  is  likely  to  sell  chickens  which  may,  if  well 
cared  for,  win  prizes  away  from  his  own.  Hence  he  is 
perfectly  right  in  putting  a  high  price  upon  them.  It  is 
reckoned  that  the  eggs  a  hen  lays  in  the  spring  arc  worth 
as  much  as  she  is  herself.  A  choice  breeding  hen  of  any 
breed,  such  as  a  discriminating  fancier  is  willing  to  breed 
from,  is  worth  $8  to  $10,  usually ;  hence  $3.00  a  dozen  for 
eggs  is  reasonable.  It  is  safe  to  calculate  that  not  over 
30  per  cent  of  eggs  that  are  sent  300  miles  by  express  will 
hatch.  It  is  good  luck  if  out  of  a  setting  a  trio  or  pair  of 
good  fowls  are  obtained.  Sometimes  all  hatch,  some¬ 
times  none.  The  packing  has  much  to  do  with  success. 
The  best  way  is  to  wrap  each  egg  in  paper,  laying  them 
in  a  box  with  cotton  or  tow,  closely  packed,  not  allow¬ 
ing  the  eggs  to  come  near  the  sides  of  the  box  any¬ 
where.  If  an  egg  be  broken,  it  is  the  packer’s  fault ; 
if  it  be  jarred,  it  is  probably  the  fault  of  the  expressmen. 
There  is  no  redress  unless  obvious  violence  to  the 
box  shows  inexcusablo  carelessness  of  the  carrier. 

House  Buihling  {Questions. — Many 
letters,  concerning  minor  points,  have  been  received 
respecting  the  houses  described  last  month,  from  those 
now  building  dwellings  for  themselves.  We  answer 
these  letters  together  :  The  Tank,  X,  is  made  with  top 
and  bottom  frame  of  3x6-inch  pine,  cased  or  lined  with 
tongued  and  grooved  pine  plank — the  side  planks  set  per¬ 
pendicular- — planed  side  out  in  front.  It  is  lined  with 
heavy  sheet  lead,  with  plumber’s  “  tacks  ”  at  several 
points  around  the  sides,  to  keep  the  lead  from  settling 
down.  On  three  sides  it  is  protected,  first  by  the  brick  fill¬ 
ing  in,  between  the  wall  studding  of  the  house,  and  then 
by  double  lath  and  plastering,  with  an  inch  space  be¬ 
tween  each  coating.  Heavy  studding  from  the  ground  up 
supports  the  great  weight.  The  whole  is  covered,  having 
a  trap-door  on  hinges ;  the  front  has  ornamented  panels 
and  mouldings. ..  .The  filtering  cistern  is  4*4  feet  deep, 
and  4*4  feet  in  diameter,  with  brick  center  partition  hav¬ 
ing  several  holes  at  the  base.  The  receiving  side  is  filled 
with  alternate  layers  of  2  to  3  inches  of  charcoal  (at 
the  bottom),  then  thoroughly  washed  gravel,  and  coarse 
sand,  ending  with  gravel  at  tlic  top — giving  314  feet  of 
filtering  material,  and  a  free  space  at  the  top.  As  the 
rain  water  falls  pure,  the  chief  object  of  a  filter  is  to  take 
out  dust  and  leaves  lodging  on  the  roof. ..  .The  Oriental 
furnace  is  “  24-inch,”  from  J.  E.  Liddle,  250  Water 
Street,  New  York  City. . .  .The  wall  studding  is  4  inches 
thick,  and  the  filling,  brick  on  edge,  leaving  %-inch  space 
on  each  side.  The  siding  is  of  1-inch  board.  The  filling 
is  carried  up  to  the  roof.  The  walls  thus  havo  two  air 


spaces,  an  inch  board,  and  the  plastering,  which  give  a 
very  effective  protection  against  cold  and  dampness. .. . 
The  working  plans  and  specifications  in  full,  asked  for  by 
several,  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space.  Any 
items  of  this  kind,  in  part  or  in  full,  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  by  the  builder,  Mr.  John  Donald,  Flushing,  N. 
Y.,  at  the  bare  cost  of  time  and  labor  required  to  prepare 
what  maybe  wanted  by  any  one....  We  shall  from  time 
to  time  furnish  plans  of  cheap  houses,  as  we  have  done 
in  past  years,  although  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  common- 
sense  plans  from  architects,  who  are  usually  too  apt  to 
consult  style  at  the  expense  of  convenience.  It  is  no 
small  matter  to  combine  the  two  well.  The  following 
numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  contain  plans 
and  hints  on  smaller  houses :  May  and  October,  1859 ; 
March,  1S60;  April,  1861;  September  and  December, 
1S63;  April  and  July,  1S54;  February,  March,  and  June, 
1S65 ;  February,  1S66 ;  January,  February,  and  March, 
1S67.  For  more  expensive  houses  see  Feb.,  1859;  Feb. 
and  December,  1860;  March,  1867.  (These  and  other 
single  backnumbers  arc  sent  post-paid  for  15  cents  each). 

Hydraulic  limns, — Mr.  Finning,  of  River- 
liead,  asks  about  the  use  of  hydraulic  rams,  to  throw 
spring  water  to  farm  buildings  on  elevated  ground.  He 
desires  to  convey  the  water  about  25  rods  to  a  level  100 
feet  above  the  spring,  and  asks  how  it  should  be  arranged, 
what  material  is  required,  what  the  cost  would  be,  etc. 
It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  for  so  high  a  lift 
a  large  pipe  should  be  used  to  lessen  the  friction,  and 
that  the  drive-pipe  should  have  a  length  of  about  40  feet, 
and  a  fall,  if  possible,  of  10  feet,  although  even  5  or  6  will 
answer.  Probably  it  will  not  be  possible  to  throw  up 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  flow  of  the  spring,  the  other 
nine-tenths  being  wasted.  We  should  recommend,  for 
such  severe  work  as  this,  two  medium-sized  rams  work¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  same  drive-pipe,  believing 
that  the  strain  will  be  much  less  than  upon  a  larger  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  cost  not  materially  greater.  As  to  tho 
pipe,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  use  for  the  first  50  feet 
of  elevation  one-inch  iron  gas  pipe,  and  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  lift,  as  being  cheaper,  one-and-one-half-inch 
wooden  pipe,  such  ns  is  made  at  Elmira,  New  York.  In 
addition  to  the  cheapness,  the  extra  size  would  make  the 
flow  somewhat  more  easy.  If  the  hight  is  less  than  100 
feet,  the  amount  of  gas  pipe  maybe  reduced;  if  not 
more  than  50  feet,  it  need  not  be  used  at  all.  Rams  may 
be  purchased  in  New  York  City.  The  cost  depends  upon 
the  size  and  outfit  of  pipe.  The  American  Agriculturist  for 
Nov.,  1858,  contains  a  lengthy  article,  with  illustrations. 

Irrigation. — “M.,”  of  Monticello,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  asks  directions  for  irrigating  a  cultivated  garden 
with  a  living  spring,  situated  150  yards  distant,  and  15 
or  20  feet  higher  than  the  garden  ground.  The  water 
may  be  brought  through  an  open  ditch  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  garden,  where  there  should  be  a  small  reser¬ 
voir  having  a  copious  outlet  away  from  the  garden,  so  that 
surplus  water  will  flow  off  without  doing  harm.  The 
reservoir  should  have,  just  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  one 
or  two  small  openings,  through  which  to  discharge,  at 
the  will  of  the  operator,  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It 
will  be  better  to  distribute  the  water,  if  the  land  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  so  graded  as  to  receive  it,  by  a  gentle  flow  over 
the  banks  of  small  ditches.  The  most  satisfactory,  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  means  for  discharging  the  water 
from  these  ditches,  is  by  simply  opening  their  banks  with 
a  hoe,  so  as  to  allow  a  small  stream  to  be  discharged  at 
each  point  from  which  it  is  desired  to  take  the  water. 
The  ditches  themselves  should  be  accurately  leveled,  and 
should  remain  permanently  undisturbed.  All  the  rest 
may  be  easily  done  by  the  gardener  himself,  whenever 
watering  is  necessary.  This  is  the  system  that  has  been 
adopted  in  the  very  extensive  experiments  with  the  sew¬ 
age  water  of  the  city  of  London,  it  being  found  much 
cheaper,  and  in  all  respects  much  more  satisfactory  than 
any  complicated  system  of  pipes  and  movable  gutters. 
Hydropults  and  water  engines,  with  the  pipes  and  hose 
that  their  use  requires,  are  expensive  and  troublesome  ; 
and  ho  must  be  a  persistent  man  in  whose  garden  they 
would  not  very  early  fall  into  disuse. 

Tlie  Eclipse  and  the  CornCrop. — 

A  good  many  honest  souls  really  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  short  com  crop  because  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  next  August.  'We  cannot  prove  that  there  will 
be  a  good  crop,  but  these  are  facts.  The  moon  will  cut 
off  the  light  of  the  sun  partly,  for  less  than  half  a  day, 
because  it  will  be  exactly  between  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
Once  in  every  month  the  moon  always  comes  near  the 
same  relative  position,  and  almost  every  year  it  eclipses 
the  sun  to  some  part  of  the  earth.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  year  and  any  other  is;  therefore,  that  the  corn 
crop,  and  every  other,  will  get  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  day’s 
less  sunshine  than  if  the  eclipse  did  not  occur.  The  sun 
and  moon,  separately  and  conjointly,  influence  the  tides ; 


perhaps,  also,  aerial  tides  and  storms,  and  the  weather 
somewhat.  They  may,  or  may  not.  Somebody  guesses 
so  ;  but  it  is  no  guess-work  to  say  that  the  eclipse  will 
iu  no  way  affect  the  corn  crop  for  good  or  ill. 

dwj’pssjuiOT.  is  Sulphate  of  Lime — Plaster, or  Land 
Plaster.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Plaster  of 
Paris,  which  is  made  from  ground  gypsum  by  heating  it. 
This  drives  oft'  water,  and  reduces  it  from  a  granular  con¬ 
dition  to  that  of  an  impalpable  powder.  Gypsum  is  tho 
best  name  for  the  agricultural  article,  for  it  is  not  in  con¬ 
dition  to  be  used  as  plaster,  and  no  confusion  can  occur. 

Gypsnsn  oaa  do ver.  —Gypsum  seems 
never  to  come  amiss  to  clover.  Early  spring  is  a  favora¬ 
ble  time  to  apply  it.  A  good  time  is  just  after  mowing. 

Eiquid  Mannrc. — In  ordinary  use,  this 
term  applies  to  all  manures  in  solution  in  water,  and  not 
to  urine  alone.  The  application  of  dung  to  the  land  may 
be  most  economically  effected  by  spreading  it  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  when  its  soluble  parts'  will  become  liquid  manure 
during  the  first  heavy  rain,  and  the  whole  of  it  must  bo 
dissolved  before  the  plants  receive  it.  The  dissolving  of 
the  manures  of  the  stable  and  their  distribution  by  means 
of  solution  in  water  is  troublesome,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  when  judiciously  used  such  dissolved  manures  are 
the  best  of  all  applications  for  grass  lands.  The  amount 
of  water  required  for  sewage  irrigation  is  something 
fabulous.  At  the  London  sewage  farm  nearly  300,000  tons 
were  applied  in  a  single  season  to  50  acres  of  land. 

Jr. 

Buck. — The  best  way  for  “Tyro”  to  convince 
his  “man”  of  the  value  of  muck  is,  to  compel  him  to 
use  it.  The  plan  suggested  of  mixing  it  with  the  liquid 
and  solid  droppings  of  the  animals  in  a  concreted  cellar, 
there  to  be  worked  over  by  hogs,  is  the  best.  Some 
muck,  when  properly  prepared,  is  worth  as  much  as  sta¬ 
ble  manure. — some  is  not  worth  nearly  so  much,— but.  all 
swamp  muck  is  worth  using,  and  the  simple  tact  that  it 
dilutes  the  manure,  and  gives  a  greater  bulk  of  material 
which  may  be  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  ground 
is,  of  itself,  almost  enough  to  make  its  use  profitable. 

Mamire  from  the  t’attlc  Ears, — A 

farmer  who  receives  annually  many  car  loads  of  manure 
from  the  cars  on  which  live-stock  are  transported  to 
market,  asks  if  there  is  any  danger  of  his  stock  taking 
disease  from  it.  We  are  not  a  little  startled  by  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  the  fact  is,  there  is  danger.  No  great  danger, 
perhaps,  because  the  great  proportion  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  which  come  to  market  are  sound,  and  of  those 
which  are  not,  very  few  are  diseased  in  such  a  way  that 
their  droppings  could  cause  disease  in  other  animals ; 
but  there  is  some  risk.  Such  manure  ought  to  be  at  once 
well  composted  with  muck  orsoil,  before  it  is  put  wlicro 
cattle  can  graze  over  the  land  where  it  is  applied,  or  stand, 
lie,  or  work  over  it.  With  horses  there  is  no  danger. 

C'ttiintlii  Earming- — Peas  insfend 
of  Corn, — Henry  Strange,  of  County  Wellington,  Out.., 
puts  Canadian  farming  in  a  “nutshell”  when  he  writes: 
“Nearly  all  the  best  farmers  here  devote  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  raising  fine  cattle  and  sheep,  and  fattening 
them  in  the  most  profitable  manner ;  hence  turnips  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  and  corn  unnecessary,  peas  taking  its  place.” 

Is  It  'Well  ? — “Is  it  well  to  mix  cow’s  feed 
with  their  own  milk  Yes.  Why  not  ?  Milk  is  as  good 
feed  for  cows  as  for  pigs ;  and  a  cow  will  often  suck  her¬ 
self  if  she  can,  and  no  harm  ever  came  of  it,  to  our 
knowledge,  except  the  loss  of  the  milk. 

Sassafras  and  Sa w-Brier. — G.  A. 

Gowin,  Chicamauga  Co.,  Tenn.,  writes,  that  the  sandy 
soils  thereabouts  are  infested  with  sassafras  sprouts  and 
“  saw-briers,”  which  are  very  hard  to  kill,  and  asks  how 
to  destroy  them.  The  only  way  is  to  keep  the  ground 
fallow  one  year,  plowing  and  harrowing  it  so  often  that 
neither  has  any  chance  to  breathe.  If  thoroughly  done, 
one  season  will  finish  the  sassafras,  according  to  our  ex¬ 
perience,  and  we  presume  the  brier  would  go  too. 


Roofing'  Materials. — “E.W.”  (no  nddress 
given)  has  12,000  square  fcet  of  roof  to  cover,  and  asks 
which  is  best— Plastic  Slate,  Asbestos,  Gravel,  or  Tin. 
We  think  the  Asbestos  roofing  the  best  of  those,  having 
a  basis  of  coal  tar ;  the  gravel  is  immensely  heavy,  but. 
good  if  well  applied.  The  tin  excellent,  and  safest  of 
all,  if  kept  well  painted,  and  not  used  as  a  promenade. 

Increasing-  Pasture  Eands. — “Tyro.” 
Rather  than  add  more  acres  of  pasture  to  the  little  farm, 
creating  a  greater  demand  for  manure,  it  will  bo  better 
to  make  the  pasture  already  in  use  as  riGh  ns  possible, 
and  then  cut  for  feedingin  tho  barn,  instead  of  pasturing. 
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Soil  iJor  BJarley. — “'WTiat  is  the  best  soil 
for  barley,  and  what  is  the  usual  amount  of  seed  per 
acre  ?”--A  rather  light  sandy  loam,  provided  it  is  rich 
enough,  is  best  for  barley.  The  crop  can  bo  got  in  early, 
and  it  makes  a  lair  growth  before  the  drouth  sets  in. 
But  if  the  land  is  poor,  the  crop  Suffers  greatly  from 
drouth  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  frequently  not  worth  har¬ 
vesting.  And  the  same  is  true  on  a  wet,  cloddy,  heavy 
soil,  that  is  not  half  worked.  But  on  a  well-drained, 
thoroughly  worked  clay  loam,  we  usually  get  the  best 
barley,  simply  because  such  soils  are  naturally  richer 
than  light  land.  If  the  sandy  loam  was  equally  rich  in 
available  plant-food,  the  barley  would  be  equally  good — 
and  we  think  better.  If  sown  with  a  drill,  on  good  land, 
2  bushels  is  sufficient ;  wc  have  had  a  good  crop  from  l-ft 
bushels,  but  prefer  more  titan  2  bushels  rather  than  less. 

— —  4  - 

Bee  Items.—  By  M.  Quinby. 

■*  ^ 

Stairtiaig  atm  Apisatry.— Some  one  writes: 
“  Why  not  tell  people  who  have  never  kept  bees  how  to 
start?”— This  is  what  I  have  been  doing  for  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years,  and  now  there  is  a  class  advanced  to  “  Fourth 
Reader,"  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  “  Fifth.”  These 
must  he  kept  along,  and  at  the  same  time  the  primary 
class  duly  cared  for.  The  first  thing  for  beginners  to  do 
is,  to  procure  some  reliable  work  on  the  natural  history 
and  management  of  the  bee,  study  it  thoroughly,  and 
come  to  an  understanding,  if  possible,  of  what  a  swarm 
of  bees  will  do  under  all  circumstances.  There  is  very 
much  spurious  teaching  and  miserable  guess-work  in  in¬ 
structions  concerning  the  apiary.  The  man  who  writes 
without  experience  of  his  own,  giving  only  what  others 
have  said,  will  copy  an  error  as  readily  as  truth.  Or 
sometimes  a  person  interested  in  some  particular  point 
in  a  bee-hive  will  so  distort  the  truth,  that  it  is  hardly 
to  bo  recognized.  When  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  bee-keeping  lias  been  acquired 
by  careful  study,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  a  hive  or  t  wo  of 
bees ;  if  in  movable  combs,  all  the  belter.  Obtain  them, 
if  possible,  of  some  reliable  person,  one  who  knows 
what  he  is  selling,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  take 
pay  for  a  worthless  article.  Bees  in  the  box  hive  arc 
more  uncertain  than  other  stock.  No  man  can  guarantee 
tlie  future  prosperity  of  any  liivo  after  it  passes  beyond 
his  control.  In  purchasing  stocks,  reject  the  very  heavy, 
and  very  light.  A  large  number  of  bees  is  more  desira¬ 
ble  than  heavy  stores— especially  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Locate  them  on  the  summer  stand  at  once.  If 
moved  afterward,  let  it  be  for  two  or  three  miles.  Mov¬ 
ing  short  distances  in  the  apiary  is  bad.  Place  the 
stands  six  to  ten  feet  apart.  Recent  observations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  tho  spread  of  diseased  brood  dictates  a  greater 
distance  between  stands  than  formerly  recommended. 
Provide  hives  for  the  swarms,  and  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  movable  combs,  with  proper  study  you  should  by 
this  time  be  sufficiently  well  informed  to  desire  them  in 
some  form.  I  will  not  now  recapitulate  the  advantages 
of  movable  combs,  nor  describe  the  method  of  transfer¬ 
ring  combs,  but  will  say  it  is  a  paying  investment  as  soon 
ns  the  advantages  are  comprehended.  That  the  tyro  may 
have  confidence  in  his  operations  among  the  bees,  lie 
may  want  to  keep  them  from  his  face  and  hand: — from 
liis  face  by  a  bee-veil,  such  as  described  in  “  Bee-keep¬ 
ing,”  page  221— from  his  hands  by  thick  woolen  or  rub¬ 
ber  gloves.  Any  one  who  expects  to  do  much  among 
bees  should  learn  to  handle  things  “  without  mittens,” 
until  ho  finds  out  that  a  bee  sting  is  not  “killing.” 
After  preparing  a  veil  according  to  the  directions  referred 
to,  punch  the  pith  out  of  a  piece  of  elder  or  other  pithy 
wood,  ten  inches  long,  or  bore  with  a  slender  gimlet 
through  a  suitable  Stick  of  wood,  and  insert  this  tube  in 
the  wire  cloth  opposite  the  mouth,  by  which  it  is  to  ho 
held  when  it  is  desirable  to  use  smoke  to  pacify  the  bees. 
Hard  wood,  nearly  rotten,  sawed  or  split  into  pieces  an 
inch  square,  makes  the  cheapest  smoke.  Have  it  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  ignite  one  end,  and  blow  the  smoko  in  any 
desired  direction  on  any  demonstrations  of  anger. 

The  !Sec  Ms»lsi«Ey  Ag’aiin. — R.  M.  Argo, 
Lowell,  Kentucky,  says :  “  Since  writing  you  a  few 
weeks  since,  I  find  the  malady  is  far  worse  than  I  then 
thought,  all  over  the  State.  I  believe  that  by  the  1st  of 
April,  about  all  will  be  gone.  Strange  to  say,  my  bees 
are  all  right  to  this  time,  also  those  of  four  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  that  were  attended  founder  my  directions.  I  am 
asked  to  account  for  it,  but  cannot,  and  I  write  to  you  for 
your  opinion  and  advice.  Tho  bees  did  not  starve  ;  both 
honey  and  pollen  are  left — from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds 
in  each  hive.  Some  say  it  is  cholera,  others  that  poison 
honey  was  gathered  last  fall.  Why  did  it  not  attack  my 
bees,  and  those  put  up  under  my  direction  ?  I  would 
here  remark  that  mine  were  all  fed  last  fall  on  sngar 
(coffee).  Some  think  they  were  saved  because  they 
were  fed,  others  that  they  escaped  because  they  were 
Italians ;  in  proof  of  which  latter  view,  James  Adams, 
eighteen  miles  from  here,  has  ten  Italian  colonics  all 


right,  while  the  black  bees  arc  all  gone.  It  was  my 
opinion  last  fall,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  that  bees 
would  starve ;  that  is  Why  I  fed  mine.  But  they  have 
died  from  a  far  different  cause.” — It  was  suggested  in  a 
previous  number  that  the  malady  has  continued  to  spread 
by  the  bees  taking  the  honey  from  hives  in  which  the 
bees  were  all  dead.  Mr.  Argo's  bees  were  “put  up,”  and 
having  had  no  chance  to  obtain  such  honey,  escaped. 
From  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds  of  honey  were  often 
left,  when  it  had  been  supposed  there  was  danger  of  starv¬ 
ing.  On  the  theory  advanced,  this  case  could  bo  account¬ 
ed  for  by  supposing  the  hives  first  infected  to  have  been 
robbed.  Mr.  Argo’s  bees  being  fed  would  account  for 
their  not  starving  when  put  up.  That  his  stocks  escaped 
because  of  their  being  Italians  is  not  sufficiently  proved, 
as  another  individual  writes  that  his  Italians  suffered 
with  the  others.  I  would  urge  still  further  extreme  care 
in  not  leaving  a  deserted  or  dead  hive  standing.  Every 
man,  with  a  live  hive  remaining,  should  see  to  it  that  all 
dead  stocks  within  an  area  of  several  miles  are  removed. 
Personally  inspect  every  hive,  whether  dead  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  such  as  are  dwindling  and  liable  to  bo  robbed 
may  be  driven  out,  and  all  honey  put  out  of  the  way  of 
doing  harm.  With  regard  to  the  original  causes,  J.  E.  E., 
of  Gettysburgh,  Ohio,  says,  “  There  were  great  quantities 
of  what  wc  call  lioncy-dew  observed  on  the  bushes  in 
this  vicinity.”  If  others  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Kentucky, 
have  noticed  anything  of  tlie  kind.  I  hope  they  will  report, 
as  it  is  corroborative  of  the  suggestion  made  in  February. 

Cultivation  of  Broom-corn. 


It  is  usually  said  that  any  soil  which  will  prodr.ee  In¬ 
dian  corn  will  produce  broom-corn.  But  while  this  may 
be  true  in  a  general  sense,  a  profitable  crop  of  broom-corn 
requires  cleaner,  warmer,  and  richer  land  than  that  on 
which  Indian  corn  is  often  raised  with  advantage. 

Broom-corn  does  not  often  germinate  as  soon,  or  grow 
so  rapidly  for  the  first  few  weeks,  as  Indian  coni.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  is  more  liable  to  injury  from  weeds.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  plant  only  on  clean  land,  otherwise 
the  labor  of  hand  hoeing  and  weeding  will  bo  very  great, 
and  if  delayed  for  a  few  days  the  crop  may  bo  severely  in¬ 
jured.  If  the  land  is  clean,  a  ^.-shaped  harrow,  with  a 
tooth  taken  out  in  the  centre,  drawn  along  the  rows, 
will  destroy  the  small  weeds,  break  the  cnist  of  the  soil, 
benefit  the  plants,  and  save  a  great  amount  of  band  hoeing. 

Broom-corn  is  often  planted  on  the  same  land  year  after 
year,  and  when  the  land  is  very  rich,  such  a  course  is  most 
profitable,  as  the  thorough  culture  of  the  crop  makes  the 
land  cleaner  every  year,  and  there  is  less  labor  in  hoeing. 
But  when  broom-corn  is  raised  in  rotation  on  the  upland 
portions  of  the  farm,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  plow  under  a  . 
heavy  crop  of  clover  in  June,  and  summer-fallow,  and  fall- 
fallow  the  land  by  repeated  “cnltivatorings,”  harrowings, 
and  plowings,  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  make  it  rich  and  mel¬ 
low.  A  soil  so  treated  would  be  likely  to  give  double  the 
growth  obtained  on  land  planted  without,  any  previous 
preparation.  The  expense  of  hoeing  and  cultivating 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  profits  of  the  crop 
would  be  quadrupled.  The  yield  varies  from  500  lbs. 
to  1,500  lbs.  per  acre.  A  poor  crop  is  grown  at  a  loss, 
a  good  one  at  a  large  profit.  It  is  said  that  few  people 
have  ever  engaged  extensively  in  growing  broom-corn 
without  ruining  themselves.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
price  may  have  something  to  do  with  this  result ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  the 
profits  derived  from  a  small  crop  planted  on  well-prepar¬ 
ed  land  leading  to  an  extensive  planting  on  land  in  poor 
condition.  Tiie  labor  of  hoeing  would  be  far  greater 
per  acre  on  the  latter,  and  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  in 
tlie  right  season  would  be  still  farther  increased,  and  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to  discouragement,  neglect,  and  failure. 

If  tlie  land  is  warm,  dry,  clean,  mellow,  and  rich,  tho 
crop  should  be  planted  early— say  as  early  or  a  little  earlier 
than  Indian  corn.  As  the  plant  grows  very  slowly  at  first, 
other  things  being  equal,  early  planting  is  very  desirable. 

From  the  remarkable  effect  which  plaster,  on  some 
soils,  has  on  the  growth  of  sorghum,  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  prove  equally  useful  for  broom-corn.  Un- 
leachcd  wood-ashes  are  also  highly  recommended ;  but 
if  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  we  should  not  look  for 
so  great  an  effect  as  from  the  plaster.  The  great  point  is 
to  encourage  tlie  early  growth  of  tho  plants  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  tlie  roots.  And  plaster,  in  the  case  of  sor¬ 
ghum.  and  probably  in  that  of  broom-corn,  seems  to  have 
this  effect.  In  Mr.  Harris’  experiments  on  sorghum,  on 
a  light  loam  soil  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  tho  plot  having 
no  manure  produced  only  one  and  a  half  tons  of  stalks 
per  acre,  while  the  plot  having  250  lbs.  of  plaster  applied 
with  the  seed  at  the  time  of  planting  produced  nearly 
twelve  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  (See  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. ,  vol.  21,  p.  861.)  One  ton  of  unleachcd  hard-wood 
ashes  produced  only  a  little  over  eight  tons.  Of  all  the 
manures  used,  plaster  was  not  only  by  far  tlie  cheapest, 
but  had  tho  greatest  effect. 


‘When  planted  by  hand,  it  is  better  to  mark  off  the  land 
in  rows,  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  drop  a  dozen  or 
more  seeds  in  the  hill,  and  afterwards  thin  out  to  eight 
or  ten  plants  ;  but  when  a  drill  is  used,  the  rows  should 
he  throe  and  a  half  or  four  foot  apart,  and  the  seed 
drilled  so  as  to  have  a  plant  every  six  or  eight  inches. 
Thinning  out  should  never  be  neglected,  as  it  is  very 
objectionable  to  have  the  plants  too  thick. 

The  crop  must  be  kept  clean.  This  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance.  As  tlie  plants  are  quite  small,  a 
light  cultivator,  such  as  is  used  in  the  market-gardens, 
is  far  better  at  first  than  tho  ordinary  corn  cultivators. 
Start  it  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  distinguished,  and  run 
it  as  close  to  the  hills  as  possible,  without  smothering 
the  plants  or  disturbing  the  roots  too  much.  If  the 
land  is  clean,  and  the  rows  arc  straight,  the  cultivator 
will  leave  little  work  for  the  hoc  and  fingers.  If  plaster 
has  not  been  used  with  the  seed,  it  may  be  dropped  on 
the  plants  at  the  first  hoeing.  Tito  plaster  will  probably 
do  more  good  on  warm  upland  than  on  moist  bottom 
land.  The  cultivator  should  bo  used  as  long  a3  a  weed 
is  to  be  seen.  Mitch  of  the  success  depends  on  thorough 
and  clean  cultivation. 

As  soon  as  about  half  tho  seed  is  out  of  its  milky  state, 
pass  through  ihe  rows  and  break  down  the  tops  about 
one  foot  below  the  brush,  bending  them  towards  each 
other.  The  object  of  doing  this  i3  to  prevent  tlie  brush 
from  becoming  crooked  from  the  weight  of  the  seed. 
It  also  accelerates  the  ripening. 

In  this  state  the  crop  is  “  tabled.”  A  man  walks  back¬ 
ward  between  the  rows,  and  breaks  down  the  plants, 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet.above  the  ground.  Cut 
the  brush  close  above  the  upper  joint,  and  lay  it  on  tho 
“tabic”  to  dry.  In  fair  weather,  this  will  take  four  or 
five  days.  Then  tie  into  bundles,  and  draw  to  the  bam. 
The  seed  is  separated  as  soon  as  the  brush  is  perfectly 
dry.  This  is  done  by  hand  or  by  machinery,  according 
to  the  extent  of  tlie  crop.  A  small  crop  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  comb  made  by  sawing  teotli  in  the  end  of  a  board, 
and  pulling  the  brush  through  until  the  seed  is  stripped  off. 
The  amount  of  seed  varies  from  fifteen  to  tliirty-fivo 
bushels  per  acre,  according  to  tlie  luxuriance  of  the  crop 
and  the  time  of  cutting.  The  brush  is  better  when  tho 
crop  is  cut  while  the  seed  is  in  the  milk,  but  in  this  case 
the  yield  of  seed  will  be  light.  The  seed  is  quite  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  is  usually  fed  out  on  the  farm.  As  a  marketa¬ 
ble  commodity,  it  is  very  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  is  $3.06 
per  bushel  (for  seed),  and  then  again  it  is  not  worth  60  cts. 

- -  * - -JQn  - 

liaising  Onions. 

BV  AN  OLD  SEED  GROWER. 


The  reason  why  many  do  not  succeed  in  their  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  raising  onions  is  because  they  do  not  select, 
ground  which  has  been  suitably  prepared  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  tlie  two  or  three  previous  wops.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  that  onions  do  better,  year  after  year,  on  the  same 
ground,  simply  because  onions  follow  onions.  It  is  tlie 
higher  manuring,  more  thorough  pulverization  and  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  and  manures,  and  the  cleaner  and  moro 
careful  cultivation  required  every  year  for  onions,  than  is 
given  to  any  other  crop,  that  fits  ground  better  for  them. 

Unions  will  undoubtedly  succeed  better  many  years  on 
the  same  ground  than  most  other  vegetables,  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  this  success.  In  Wethersfield,  which  lias  been 
so  famous  for  its  onions,  the  cultivation  has  greatly  de¬ 
clined  on  account  of  the  diminished  product  to  the  aero. 
The  onions  grown  there  now  in  many  of  the  old  gardens 
are  small ;  they  start  quickly  and  grow  vigorously  tlie  fore¬ 
part  of  tho  season,  but  suddenly  meet  with  a  check  when 
they  should  go  on  growing,  even  if  there  be  no  signs  of 
smut  or  blast,  and  ripen  too  early  to  attain  their  former 
size  and  productiveness.  Much  larger  crops  are  now 
grown  in  other  towns. 

One  great  trouble  among  beginners  on  now  ground  is 
that  the  onions  will  not  bottom  and  ripen  at  the  usual 
time,  but  continue  to  grow  all  tlie  season  and  produce 
too  many  “  stiff  necks”  or  scallions.  There  are  several 
causes  for  this.  One  is,  the  land,  which  is  too  poor  to  com¬ 
mence  the  cultivation  upon,  is  heavily  manured  and 
plowed  deep,  bringing  the  poor  subsoil  to  the  surface. 
The  seed  in  such  soil  comes  up  weak,  if  at  all,  and  tho 
onions  grow  very  slowly  until  they  get  hold  of  tlie  de¬ 
composed  manure,  when  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  for 
them  to  mature.  Late  sowing,  a  wet  season,  and  foreign 
or  bad  seed,  are  other  causes  of  scallions.  If  they  do  not 
begin  to  bottom  before  September  rains,  they  never  will. 

The  onion  is  not  so  particular  about  the  character  of 
tho  original  soil  as  many  suppose.  Good  crops  are  ob¬ 
tained  on  almost  any  soil,  not  too  wet  or  loo  dry,  except 
a  stiff  clay,  light  sand,  or  hungry  gravel.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  the  land  should  have  been  made  rich  by  the 
thorough  incorporation  of  manures  in  clean  tillage  for  at 
least  two  years  from  tho  sod.  Corn,  and  then  potatoes, 
carrots,  or  beets,  are  good  preparatory  crops.  One  or  two 
heavily  manured  tobacco  crops  admirably  fit  the  ground 
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for  onions  ;  old  vegetable  gardens  are  perhaps  the  best, 
except  where  cabbages  have  been  grown,  which  are  the 
worst  of  all  crops  to  precede  onions.  Heavy  or  rather 
clayey,  moist,  not  wet,  loam  generally  produces  the 
largest-  onions.  If  coarse  manure  is  to  be  used,  spread 
on  "twenty  to  thirty  loads  to  the  acre  late  in  the  fall,  say 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  plow  it  in  not  very 
deep  ;  or  use  one  ton  of  ilsli  guano,  spread  on  after  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrow  it  in.  If  raw  fish  is  put  on  in  the  spring, 
the  onions  will  continue  to  grow  until  too  late  to  ripen. 
In  the  spring,  as  soon  ns  the  ground  will  work,  plow 
four  inches  deep,  and  spread  on  a  good  dressing  of  fine 
compost  or  300  lbs.  Peruvian  guano  or  superphosphate 
of  lime,  and  harrow  it  in  well ;  back  harrow  and  harrow 
again,  and  if  not  smooth  enough,  dress  with  rakes.  When 
not  manured  in  the  fall,  fine  liog-pcn  or  stable  manure, 
free  from  grass  and  weed  seeds,  should  be  plowed  in  in  the 
spring  and  the  guano  or  other  fertilizers  harrowed  in. 

Every  farmer  and  gardener  should  have  a  reel  and  line, 
and  a  marking  rake.  They  will  save  a  great  many  steps 
in  laying  out ;  besides,  the  straight  and  uniform  rows 
enable  the  workmen  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  more 
in  cultivating  and  weeding  with  the  new  implements. 

The  Reel,  (fig.  1)  may  be  made  of  wood,  though  iron 
(which  may  be  bought)  is  preferable.  When  made  of 
wood  it  consists  of  a  square  frame  with  projecting  top  and 
bottom  pieces  with  holes  through  the  centres  to  insert  a 

stake.  It  is  turned 
by  one  of  the  sides 
extending  through 
the  top  piece 
for  a  handle.  The 
other  side  should 
extend  a  couple  of 
inches  through  the 
bottom  piece, to  hold 
the  line  when  run 
off.  In  the  figure  the 
handle  is  shown  as 
inserted  separately, 
which  is  not  neces¬ 
sary;  the  projec¬ 
tion  above  referred 
to  is  not  shown.  A 
shorter  stake  will  do 
for  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  Common 
throe-stranded  cord, 
about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  is  the 
most  suitable  for  the 
line.  To  construct 
a  Marking  Rake, 
make  the  head  3 
feet  10  inches  long 
by  2  inches  square. 

Fig.  1. — PEEL  AND  LINE.  Bore  four  %,-inch 
holes  14  inches  apart,  commencing  2  inches  from  the 
ends  ;  one  hole  in  the  centre  ;  and  holes  at  12, 15,  16)4  and 
18  inches  each  side  of  it.  Make  four  teeth  G  inches  long, 
an  inch  thick,  and  round  them  at  the  points.  Secure  them 
with  a  pin  or  key  at  the  tops  so  they  can  be  easily 
changed  and  adjusted  to  the  different  widths.  The  handle 
of  the  marker  should  be  six  feet  long,  split,  and  spread 
so  as  to  form  braces  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  head. 

Another  form  of  marker  is  shown  at  fig.  2,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  not  movable  ;  they  are 
fixed  at  the  desired  distances, 
on  both  sides  of  the  head.  The 
land  being  prepared  for  sowing, 
stick  down  the  stake,  run  off  the 
line,  and  lay  it  where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  commence.  Adjust  the 
marking  rake  to  14  inches, 
draw  the  outside  tooth  carefnllj 
by  the  line,  and  follow  back 
and  forth  in  the  last  mark  until 
completed.  After  the  ground 
is  marked  off  it  should  lie  a 
little  while  for  the  surface  to 
dry  before  commencing  to  sow 
the  seed.  It  Covers  much  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  dirt  will  not  stick 
te  the  wheel  of  the  seed  sower. 

The  best  onion  growers  now 
do  not  use  seed  sowers  with 
a  roller  attached.  It  packs  Fi: 

the  earth  so  hard  that  it  bakes  after  a  heavy  rain  and 
very  much  impedes  the  growth  of  the  young  plant,  and 
it  is  not  so  easy  in  weeding  to  break  the  crust  formed 
where  rolled  down  flat  as  when  the  seed  is  covered  by 
rakes  or  a  light  drag.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
get  good  seed— not  only  good,  strong-growing  seed,  but 
seed  that  has  been  raised  from  good-sized,  well-ripened 
onions.  Imported  seed  cannot  be  trusted.  The  Second 
Early  Red  Onion  is  tho  best  for  a  general  crop.  Sow  four 
to  sax  pounds  to  the  acre— say  about  three  seeds  to  an 


inch  or  five  seeds  to  two  inches;  cover  half  an  inch. 

As  soon  as  the  onions  are  up  so  they  can  be  seen  the 
length  of  the  rows,  run  Comstock’s  Onion  Wcedcr  (fig.  3), 
through  them,  with  the  rakes  adjusted  so  as  not  to  throw 
the  earth  upon  the  young  plants,  and  repeat  often  enough 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  This  will  keep  the 
ground  perfectly  clean  between  tho  rows.  When  they 
are  just  out  of  the  double,  or  when  the  first  weeds  begin 


to  show,  after  cultivating,  the  ground  should  be  raked 
lightly,  diagonally  across  the  rows  with  a  common  wooden 
hay  rake.  This  will  break  the  crust,  destroy  the  weeds 
in  tho  rows,  and  give  the  young  plants  a  good  start. 

Early  in  June,  when  tho  onions  are  4  or  5  inches  high, 
sow  about  three  bushels  to  the  acre  of  not  very  coarse 
salt  broadcast  over  them.  After  the  second  weeding, 
spread  on  a  good  dressing  of  wood  ashes.  They  re¬ 
quire  three  or  four  weedings  in  the  rows  ;  but  if  pains 
were  taken  in  marking  to  keep  the  rows  straight  and 
uniform,  the  Onion  Wceder  will  run  so  close  to  them 
that  there  will  be  but  few  weeds  to  remove  by  hand. 

When  the  tops  have  fallen  and  nearly  dried  down,  draw 
four  rows  together  with  a  wooden  rake,  raking  two  rows 
at  a  time  toward  the  other  two  rows.  Pull  forks  are 
sometimes  used,  but  in  careless  hands  they  pierce  a  good 
many  onions.  They  may  remain  as  raked  together 
several  days,  or  until  sufficiently  cured  to  strip  ;  cut  the 
tops  about  an  inch  from  the  onions.  If  they  are  stripped 
while  the  tops  are  partly  green  they  do  not  keep  so  well. 
After  stripping,  remove  them  to  an  outbuilding  on  a  dry 
day,  with  a  north-west  wind,  and  spread  over  the  floor, 
not  more  than  a  foot  thick ;  turn  them  occasionally. 

To  keep  onions  in  quantity  through  the  winter:  just 
before  they  arc  likely  to  freeze,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
spread  them  18  inches  thick  on  a  tight  floor  in  a  barn  or 
outbuilding  which  is  underpinned  so  ns  to  keep  the  cold 
air  from  freezing  them  too  severely  nexf  the  floor.  Leave 
a  space  of  2  feet  next  the  walls  of  tho  building  on  all 
sides  ;  spread  a  sheet  entirely  over  them,  fill  the  space 
with  fine  hay,  (rowen  is  the  best,)  and  tread  it  firmly ;  then 
cover  the  whole  about  two  feet  thick  with  the  same, 
and  the  onions  will  ordinarily  keep  well.  They  should 
never  be  disturbed  while  frozen,  but  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  completely  out  in  the  spring,  take  off  the  cover¬ 
ing  and  spread  them  all  over  the  room,  opening  the  doors 
and  windows  to  give  air  in  pleasant  weather.  If  they 
are  not  well  covered  and  the  thermometer  should  fall  to 
15  degrees  below  zero,  some  off  them  may  freeze  to  death, 
and  be  soft  when  thawed. 

White  onions  arc  the  worst  to  keep,  on  account  of 
their  gathering  moisture  so  readily.  They  should  be 
kept  spread  quite  thinly  on  a  floor  in  the  ligiit  and  where 
the  air  can  circulate  freely.  Just  before  winter  sets  in, 
spread  a  few  inches  of  straw  ou  a  floor,  and  place  the 


3. — con  stock's  onion  weeuek. 

onions  on  it  4  or  5  inches  thick  ;  let  them  freeze  a  little, 
then  cover  them  with  straw  and  let  them  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  until  spring ;  or  put  them  into  peach  crates  and 
cover  with  hay  in  the  barn,  or  pile  the  crates  next  the 
■walls  of  a  cool  cellar.— Onions  are  generally  one  of  tho 
most  profitable  crops,  often  yielding  400  to  GOO,  some¬ 
times  800  bushels,  to  the  acre.  Onions  are  now  worth 
§3.59  to  $4.00  per  bushel.  American  seed,  (and  no  other 
is  safe  to  sow,)  is  in  small  supply  and  high.  It  looks  as 
if  oniOn  raising  would  be  profitable  the  coming  season. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Being  Smart  Next  Week. 

“  When  arc  you  going  to  bring  home  my  sled, 
Neighbor  Frink,”  I  asked  one  morning  as  I 
drove  up  to  Jake’s  door.  There  was  a  fresh 
snotv  upon  the  ground,  fallen  upon  an  old,  well- 
frozen  coat,  and  the  sledding  was  first-rate.  N 

“Weil,  I  was  calculating  to  bring  it  homo 
next  week,  if  that’ll  dtt ,”  answered  Jake,  as  he 
stood  in  the  door  chewing  the  last  mouthful  of 
his  breakfast.  It  was  eight  o’clock,  then,  and 
he  hadn’t  seen  a  creature  in  his  barn  or  pig-pen. 

“Next  week  !”  I  exclaimed.  “You  told  me 
that  ten  days  ago,  and  you  haven’t  drawn  a 
stick  of  wood  since.  I  have  got  to  draw  ten 
cords  of  wood  over  to  Shadtown,  and  I  can’t 
afford  to  lose  this  snow.  If  you  can’t  bring  that 
sled  home  this  morning,  I’ll  have  to  send  for  it.” 

“Send  away,  then,  Tim  Bunker,  and  next 
time  I’ll  borrow  of  some  decent  man  that’s  ac¬ 
commodatin’,”  said  Jake,  as  lie  turned  ou  his 
heel,  and  went  into  the  house. 

You  see,  Jake  had  had  that  sled  already  two 
months,  during  the  best  part  of  the  winter.  He 
came  over  one  morning,  and  told  me  that  his 
sled  had  broken  down,  and  lie  only  wanted  mine 
just  for  a  day  or  two;  he  would  use  it  carefully 
and  bring  it  hack  next  week.  I  let  him  have  it, 
knowing  then,  as  well  as  I  did  afterward,  that 
I  should  have  to  go  after  it,  whenever  I  wanted 
it.  Jake  lias  a  meek,  honest  sort  of  face,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  lie  wants  any  thing;  and  to  look 
at  him,  you  would  think  he  was  a  deacon,  if  he 
was  a  little  better  dressed.  I  expect  Polly  lias 
gi’n  him  that  look,  for  the  world  is  indebted  to 
her  for  pretty  much  ;U1  that  Jake  Frink  has 
ever  accomplished.  Aunt  Polly  is  smart  l  ight 
off  to-day,  especially  in  her  tongue,  and  with 
that  member  and  the  broomstick  siie  can  make 
Jake  smart  almost  any  time.  It’s  lucky  that 
Jake  got  such  a  helpmeet,  for  lie  is  naturally 
inclined  to  he  smart  next  week,  and  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Aunt  Polly,  I  don’t  believe  the  world 
would  ever  have  heard  of  him.  In  spite  of  her, 
lie  lias  always  been  full  of  next-week  jobs.  I 
knew  him  when  lie  was  a  boy  going  to  school, 
and  setting  rabbit  traps.  lie  was  quick  enough 
to  get  a  lesson,  if  he  would  only  apply  his  mind 
to  it — that  was  the  trouble.  lie  was  always  tho 
best  scholar  in  his  class  next  week ;  hut  to-day 
lie  liked  tobacco,  and  red-pepper,  and  cider, 
better  than  his  hooks.  He  did  catcli  some  rab¬ 
bits  and  minks,  hut  it  was  always  too  much 
trouble  to  set  traps,  and  lie  never  had  half  so 
many  as  he  meant  to  next  week.  lie  didn’t  visit 
his  traps  regularly,  and  a  good  deal  of  tlie  game 
caught  was  lost  or  stolen,  for  want  of  Jake’s  at¬ 
tention.  His  string  of  skins  generally  came  out 
slim  in  the  spring,  and  he  always  felt  had  about 
it,  for  he  meant  to  catcli  more  game  than  any 
hoy  in  the  school.  He  was  so  certain  that  lie 
was  tho  smartest  scholar  in  the  school  that  he 
never  half  studied.  He  wa3  always  at  the  head 
of  his  class  next  week,  but  near  the  tail  end  to- 
day.  He  left  school  early,  and  carried  his  habit 
of  being  smart  next  week  into  his  business. 
Folks  all  wondered  how  he  ever  got  married,  or 
got  to  doing  any  thing  for  a  living,  or  liow  his  way 
of  doing  things  supported  his  family.  He  would¬ 
n’t  have  made  out  any  thing  if  Aunt  Polly  hadn’t  • 
been  just  as  she  was,  to  bring  him  right  up  to 
the  scratch,  with  her  sharp  tongue,  when  things 
were  getting  behindhand.  They  find  a  great 
deal  of  fault  with  the  women  for  having  too  long 
tongues,  and  talking  too  much.  Aunt  Polly’s 
was  the  greatest  blessing  Jake  had  in  liis  house. 
He  has  always  been  full  of  jobs  next  week,  and 
none. of  them  would  ever  have  been  finished  if  sba 
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hadn’t  put  Ilia  goads  to  him.  He  was  five  years 
shingling  his  house,  and  lie  wouldn’t  have  finish¬ 
ed  it  then,  if  a  driving  storm  hadn’t  brought 
things  to  a  crisis.  The  shingles  were  getting 
rotten,  and  patching  did  not  stop  the  leaks.  All 
the  tubs  and  tin  pans  in  the  house  had  to  be 
brought  up  into  the  garret  every  time  it  rained. 
The  pans  would  overflow,  and  the  water  would 
go  down  through  the  plastering*-on  to  the  car¬ 
pets,  over  the  chairs,  into  the  bed-rooms,  on  to 
the  beds,  into  Aunt  Polly’s  wardrobe,  and  on  to 
her  clothes,  spoiling  everything.  The  two  days’ 
rain  made  such  a  storm  within,  that  Jake  had  to 
leave  every  thing  else,  and  shingle.  Matters 
have  gone  on  much  better  in-doors  than  upon 
the  farm,  for  Aunt  Polly  has  some  old-fashioned 
notions  about  her  sphere,  and  don’t  follow  Jake 
into  l  he  field. 

I  wrote  you  some  years  ago,  that  Jake  Frink 
had  brought  water  into  his  barn-yard  by  a  lead 
pipe,  and  this  was  considered  pretty  good  evi¬ 
dence  that  your  paper  was  doing  a  good  work,  and 
making  the  farming  world  move.  All  the  neigh¬ 
bors  opened  their  eyes  in  astonishment,  doubting 
if  the  age  of  miracles  was  really  past.  But  he 
hasn’t  finished  the  job  yet.  He  did  not  put  any 
pipe  into  the  trough  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
water  into  the  drain,  and  so  it  runs  off  over  the 
top  of  the  yard,  making  mud  always,  and  in  the 
winter  icc,  on  which  his  half-fed  cattle  get  many 
hard  falls.  Every  time  his  cows  lose  a  calf  from 
this  cause,  or  the  slink  fever,  as  he  calls  it,  he 
determines  to  finish  up  this  little  job;  but  it  is 
still  waiting  upon  next  week.  The  cure  of  the 
horse-pond  made  a  sore  place  in  Jake  for  several 
years,  and  he  determined  to  drain  a  swamp  back 
of  his  house,  the  same  year  I  made  my  improve¬ 
ment.  He  actually  dug  the  main  drain,  and 
debated  a  whole  year  whether  he  would  use 
stone  or  tile.  The  t  ile  carried  the  day,  and  were 
bought.  They  still  lie  piled  up  under  Jake’s 
shed,  and  he  has  been  laying  them  down  next 
week  every  fall  since.  It  is  well  tile  don’t  rot. 
If  women’s  rights  keeps  on  enlarging  as  they 
have  done  the  last  few  years,  I  expect  to  see 
Aunt  Polly  under  that  shed,  broomstick  in  hand, 
seeing  that  that  job  is  put  through.  It  will  never 
get  done  by  any  other  motive  power.  Slack  as 
Jake  is  in  regard  to  all  business  matters,  there  is 
one  thing  I  have  never  known  him  to  put  off  until 
next  week.  I  don’t  want  to  slander  my  neighbors, 
or  say  any  thing  agin  Hookertown;  but  we  have 
one  grogshop  on  the  street,  and  Jake  goes  there 
as  regular  as  sundown  for  his  whiskey  and  to¬ 
bacco.  If  he  could  only  get  the  habit  of  putting 
off  going  there  until  next  week,  Jake  Frink 
might  be  a  very  different  man. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  don’t  want  you  to  think 
that  I  have  any  spite  agin  Jake  Frink,  or  that  lie 
is  a  sinner  above  all  others.  I  think  there  are 
spots  in  Jake’s  character,  that,  with  a  little  rub¬ 
bing  up,  would  make  good  looking-glasses  for 
some  of  your  readers  to  see  their  faces  in.  Par¬ 
son  Spooner  says  pretty  often  that  mankind  are 
divided  into  two  classes.  I  agree  with  him  so 
far.  The  first  class  are  those  who  are  smart  to¬ 
day,  and  do  up  things  square.  The  second  class 
are  those  who  arc  smart  next  week.  These  may 
not  be  so  numerous  as  Mr.  Spooner’s  first 
class,  but  there  is  more  of  them  round  than  I 
like  to  meet.  The  White  Oaks  is  full  of  such 
people.  There  hasn’t  been  an  improvement  up 
there  in  twenty  years,  not  even  in  a  coal  cart. 
Every  man’s  horse  has  a  bobtail,  because  his 
father’s  had.  >1  believe  they  lie  up  their  broken 
harnesses  with  the  same  tow  strings  that  their 
fathers  used.  I  know  they  have  the  same  old 
hats  and  pants  stuffed  in  their  broken  windows. 
It  has  never  been  quite  convenient  to  bring 


home  a  few  panes  of  glass  and  a  little  putty  to¬ 
day.  I  can  tell  where  one  of  this  great  class  of 
people  lives,  as  quick  as  a  geologist  could  tell  a 
fossil.  When  I  see  a  farmer’s  carts,  wagons, 
and  tools,  scattered  all  about  his  premises,  I  put 
number  two  agin  him.  He  has  been  putting  up 
a  building  to  shelter  these  things  for  ten  years, 
and  has  not  done  it  yet.  He  is  smart  next  week. 
When  I  find  a  man’s  barn-yard  without  muck 
or  absorbents,  I  write  him  down  number  two. 
When  I  see  the  farmer’s  cattle  with  the  bones 
sticking  out,  and  the  hair  growing  the  wrong 
way,  I  say  number  two.  When  I  see  his  fields 
covered  with  Canada  thistles  or  wild  carrot,  I 
say  number  two.  When  I  find  his  barn-roof 
leaking,  and  his  stable-doors  off  the  hinges,  I  say 
the  smart  man  next  week  lives  here.  I  am 
afraid  if  I  marked  all  the  sinners  of  this  class,  I 
should  get  out  of  chalk.  These  things  are  very 
bad — almost  as  bad  as  an  issue  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  not  up  to  time.  I  wish  they  were  as  rare. 
Hookertown ,  Conn.,  i  Yours  to  Command, 

March  15, 1869.  j  Timothy  Bunkek,  Esq. 


The  Butter  Market— Good  and  Bad  Butter. 

Butter  is  a  more  universal  farm  product  than 
any  other  that  can  be  named,  except  milk  and 
grass;  and  of  botli  these  it  is  the  culmination. 
Any  one  going  through  the  country,  sitting  at  the 
farmers’  tables,  and  eating  their  butter,  finds  it, 
as  a  rule,  excellent,  well  flavored,  tolerably  well 
worked,  rarely  a  little  too  salt,  seldom  cheesy, 
and  almost  never  in  the  least  rancid,  except 
possibly  in  the  spring  before  the  cows  come  in. 

Ask  the  farmers  if  their  wives  and  daughters 
make  good  butter,  and  they  will  almost  univer¬ 
sally  express  their  candid  belief  that  their  butter 
is  of  extraordinary  excellence, — not  good  simply. 

What  a  different  state  of  things  the  market 
discloses !  Here  we  have  the  butter  of  these 
same  wives  and  daughters  selling  at  wholesale 
for  25  cents  a  pound,  30, 40  cents,  and  a  little  of  it 
at  50  cents,  and  even  60  cents  a  pound.  Fifty-five- 
cent  butter,  at  the  present  state  of  the  market, 
is  classed  as  “prime.”  It  is  packed  in  tubs,  has 
good  color,  good  flavor,  is  well  worked,  well 
packed,  and  will  keep.  Taking  this  as  a  stand¬ 
ard,  (and  it  is  the  Jowest  standard  a  good  dairy 
woman  should  be  satisfied  with,  and  not  a  very 
accurate  standard  cither),  what  proportion  of 
all  the  butter  that  comes  to  the  New  York 
market  will  reach  it?  how  much  is  superior  to  it  ? 
and  what  will  fall  below?  We  estimate  that  it 
will  include  about  the  tenth  part  of  all  that 
comes  from  the  close  of  one  butter-making  sea¬ 
son  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  one,  and 
that  not  the  fiftieth  part  of  what  remains  will 
go  above  it.  Butter  superior  to  this  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  very  few  -well-known  dairies,  which 
can  almost  always  be  depended  upon,  and 
dealers  handle  it  with  entire  confidence.  Butter 
■worth  over  55  cts.  b}r  the  package  has,  of  course, 
a  fine  color.  When  the  trier  is  thrust  into  it, 
a  drop  of  very  slightly  milky  brine  flows  out 
around  it,  and  as  it  is  withdrawn,  the  air  sucks 
back  with  a  gentle  tz-s-p.  The  trier  is  slightly 
bedewed  with  brine  ;  the  butter  is  waxy,  firm, 
even  in  color  and  texture  throughout,  and  has 
that  indescribable  fragrance  which  the  dealers 
expressively  call  “  rosy.”  It  reminds  one  of  white 
clover  pastures  in  June  and  July,  of  every  thing 
that  is  agreeable  about  a  cow ;  and  one  thinks  of 
the  tidy  dairy  women,  of  the  clean,  cool,  stone- 
floored  spring-houses  and  dairies,  and  the  odors 
of  purity  that  pervade  them.  There  are  different 
grades  of  excellence  even  in  this  butter,  and 
those  who  can  discriminate  have  the  first  chance. 

Very  few  commission  merchants,  though  in 


constant  practice,  can  select  the  very  best  tubs 
from  such  “  dairies,”  and  when  a  consignment 
comes  in,  which  they  think  is  fully  up  to  their 
own  highest  standard,  they  send  to  one  of  the 
few  professional  butter  tasters,  who  buy  for 
some  of  the  first  hotels  and  restaurants,  that  he 
may  come,  inspect  the  lot,  and  take  what  he 
wants.  The  past  season  was  peculiarly  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  this  kind  of  butter, 
and  out  of  large  lots  of  “  extra,”  the  taster  some¬ 
times  finds  only  two  or  three  tubs  that  will  suit 
his  fastidious  patrons,  and  for  these  he  pays 
roundly — several  cents  above  the  market  price. 

We  might  fill  the  whole  paper  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  butter  -worth  less  than  the  standard  we 
have  named.  It  is  all  either  noticeably  lacking- 
in  good  qualities,  or  it  exhibits  positive  bad  ones. 
Some  is  beautiful  to  look  upon,  waxy  and  golden, 
but  has  lost  the  rosy  odor  of  the  fields,  and  gain¬ 
ed  something  from  the  smoke  of  the  kitchen, 
from  milk  spilt  upon  the  floor  of  the  dairy,  from 
the  damp  mould  of  cellar  timbers,  or  from  the 
hog-pens  near  by — something, which  may  simply 
act  as  a  neutralizer,  while  no  bitterness  or  posi¬ 
tively  bad  flavor  can  be  detected.  Other  butter, 
from  the  same  causes,  is  bitter,  or  smoky,  or  sim¬ 
ply  stale  in  flavor,  and  yet  well  worked,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  well.  Then  there  is  a  large  class  of  butter 
which  lacks  good  flavor,  and  has  more  or  less  of 
bad,  which  is  made  at  the  creamaries  or  butter 
factories.  These  establishments  aim  to  employ 
the  very  best  dairy  folks,  and  to  spare  no  pains 
in  their  processes  to  secure  the  best  possible  re¬ 
sult.  They  fail,  as  a  rule,  from  the  fact  that  no 
means  for  rapid  and  perfect  cooling  of  the  milk 
as  fast  as  it  is  drawn  has  as  yet  been  generally 
introduced.  The  warm  milk  remains  an  hour  or 
two  in  hot  weather,  shut  up  in  close  cans,  which 
is  enough  to  give  it  bad,  foreign  odors,  which 
will  be  not  only  preserved,  but  concentrated,  in 
the  butter.  We  commend  to  those  interested  in 
the  creamaries  the  article  on  milk-coolers  in  the 
Agricultural  Annual  for  1869,  adding  that  the 
inventor  of  the  one  most  approved  has  pro¬ 
duced  another  one  much  less  expensive,  though 
not  so  rapid  in  its  operation. 

Quite  a  large  class  of  below-par  butter  is  that 
which  is  overworJced.  Butter  may  be  as  surely 
spoiled  by  overworking  as  by  not  working 
enough.  Such  butter  is  often  tallowy  in  cold, 
and  greasy  in  warm,  weather.  The  trier  goes 
into  the  firkin  with  a  dead  feeling,  and  come3 
out  as  it  would  out  of  a  cheese ;  no  “  tz-s-p ,”  as 
the  air  sucks  in;  no  dewjr  brine,  or  little; 
no  fragrance  of  the  pastures  or  sweet  breath  of 
kine;  and  yet  it  is  not  bad  butter.  The  color 
is  dull,  however;  it  will  grow  pale  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  this  pallor  will  gradually  work  in,  as 
soon  as  warm  weather  comes,  and  probably  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  will  gain  a  spermy  or  tallowy  flavor, 
and  begin  to  indicate  rancidity.  There  is 
much  less  danger  of  butter  being  overworked 
than  underworked.  However,  without  dis¬ 
cussing  tho  general  subject  of  butter  mak¬ 
ing,  we  may  not  close  without  charging  the 
butter  makers  among  our  readers  not  to  be 
tempted  to  work  their  butter  too  warm ;  not  to 
mash  and  grind  with  the  ladle  against  the  sides 
of  the  bowl,  for  this  crushes  the  globules  and 
makes  greasy  butter ;  not  to  salt,  and  work, 
and  wash  two  or  three  times  over,  until  the  but¬ 
ter  is  as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  not  moisture  enough 
is  left  to  dissolve  the  salt.  All  the  water  left  in 
the  butter  should  be  a  strong  brine.  If  more  salt 
be  added,  it  will  not  be  dissolved  ;  if  less  be  pres¬ 
ent,  it  shows  either  too  much  water,  or  it  will 
be  obvious  to  the  taste  that  the  butter  is  not  salt 
enough.  Hence  overworked  butter  is  either  not 
salt  enough,  or  the  salt  makes  it  harsh  and  dry. 
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The  Wrens  of  the  United  States. 


BT  15.  D.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  nine  species 
of  wrens  belonging-  to  the  genus  Troglodytes , 
besides  the  Regu- 
lus ,  of  which  there 
are  two  species, 
the  Golden  Crested, 
and  Ruby  Crowned 
Wren,  or  Kinglet. 

The  commonest 
and  best  known  of 
our  wrens  is  the 
House  Wren  ( Tro¬ 
glodytes  adori).  Its 
peculiar  places  of 
building,  with  the 
partiality  it  shows 
to  the  habitation  of 
man,  makes  it  a 
general  favorite.  It 
builds  in  boxes  or 
bird  houses,  or  any 
convenient  crevice, 
and  has  been 
known  to  take  up 
its  habitation  in 
such  odd  places  as 
an  old  hat,  or  the 
pocket  of  an  old 
coat.  There  are 
some  things  stated 


swampy  places,  it  mounts  to  the  top  of  some 
shrub,  and  there,  with  drooping  wings  and  tail, 
it  pours  forth  its  loud  and  pleasing  song.  If 
disturbed,  it  drops  from  its  perch,  and  disap¬ 
pears  with  the  celerity  of  a  mouse,  running 


THE  UOUSE  WItEN. 

about  this  bird  which  are  |  into  holes 
not  altogether  correct.  It  is  said  that  two 
pairs  of  House  Wrens  will  not  build  near  each 
other,  but  will  fight  until  one  or  the  other  is» 
driven  away.  At  our  home,  in  Jersey,  in  the 
year  1867,  we  had  three  pairs  breeding  within 
the  space  of  a  hundred  yards.  Although  they 
would  not  associate  with  each  other,  I  never 
observed  them  quarreling.  They  all  sought 
food  in  different  directions.  This  species  meas¬ 
ures  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The 
form  of  the  bird  is  shown  in  the  left  hand  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  engraving.  The  general  color  is  a 
reddish  brown,  which 
is  darker  on  the  head, 
indistinctly  barred  with 
dark  brown.  The  other 
species  are  mentioned  in 
the  order  of  their  size. 

The  Rock  Wren  {T. 
obsoletus )  is  not  much 
known.  It  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  rocky  re¬ 
gions  of  the  West,  and 
was  first  described  by 
Tliomas  Nuttal.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  next, 
which  it  resembles  in 
some  of  its  habits.  It 
breeds  in  the  crevices 
of  rocks,  in  which  it 
also  hides  on  being 
alarmed.  The  length 
of  this  bird  is  six  inches. 

The  Great  Carolina 
Wren  {T.  htdovtcianus), 
although  a  common  bird 
in  the  Southern  States, 
it  is  not  so  with  us.  To 
find  it,  one  must  resort 
to  its  favorite  swamps,  or  rocks,  near  some 
brook  or  pond.  Here  it  is  easily  found  by  any 
one  who  has  ever  heard  its  song,  which,  once 
heard,  can  never  be  forgotten.  After  satisfying 
itself  with  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  spi¬ 
ders,  and  such  other  insects  as  abound  in 
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and  between  the  roots  of  trees,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  by  hunting;  but 
if  the  observer  remains  still  it  will  come  from 
its  hiding-place,  mount  the  nearest  bush,  and 
sing,  if  possible,  with  more  energy  than  before. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1867,  while  the  snow 
was  still  on  the  ground,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  specimen  of  this  bird  in  a  swamp, 
near  West  Philadelphia.  Before  shooting  it,  I 
closely  observed  its  habits.  It  was  running 
along  the  edge  of  a  creek,  picking  up  different 
things  that  had  been  washed  dowu.  On  seeing 
me,  it  instantly  disappeared  in  a  thicket,  whera 


THE  basking  SHARK.— (See  next  page.) 

it  could  have  easily  escaped,  had  it  not  been 
for  its  song,  which  betrayed  it.  A  friend,  Mr. 
Tull,  who  was  with  me,  procured  another  one, 
which  proved  to  be  the  female.  These  birds 
had  evidently  been  living  in  the  swamp  all  win¬ 
ter.  The  Carolina  Wren  builds  under  the  edges 


of  rocks,  as  well  as  under  the  trunks  of  fallen 
trees.  The  eggs  are  dull  white,  sprinkled  with 
a  reddish  color,  and  are  five  or  six  in  number. 
Length  of  the  bird,  five  and  a  half  inches. 

Of  Bewick’s  Wren  (T.  Bewickii),  represent¬ 
ed  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  engraving, 
which  is  taken 
from  Audubon,  I 
can  say  but  little, 
as  I  have  never 
seen  any  living 
specimens.  It  is 
found  sparingly  in 
the  mountainous 
parts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia, 
and  is  more  plenti¬ 
ful  farther  south. 
Skins  of  this  bird 
measure  about  five 
and  one-tliird  inch¬ 
es  in  length. 

The  Wood  Wren 
(T.  Americamts ), 
was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Audubon.  Al¬ 
though  it  cannot 
be  called  rare,  jret 
on  account  of  its 
retired  habits,  it  is 
3  wren.  not  often  seen,  and 

consequently  but  very  little  is  known  about 
it.  It  is  said  to  breed  in  decayed  logs,  con¬ 
structing  its  nest  of  moss.  It  lives  altogether 
in  the  woods  and  thickets,  until  compelled  to 
leave  by  cold  and  hunger.  Length,  five  inches. 

The  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  (T.  bremrostris ), 
resembles  the  next  in  many  respects,  but  dif¬ 
fers  from  it  in  inhabiting  the  fresh  instead  of  the 
salt  water  marshes.  It  is  rare  everywhere. 
With  all  my  searching,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  nest  of  this  species,  and  can  give  no 
description  of  it.  Its  length  from  tip  of  bill  to 
tip  of  tail  is  four  and  five-twelfths  inches. 

The  Marsh  Wren  (T. 
palustfis)'. — While  clam¬ 
ming  one  day  in  the 
Shrewsbury  River,  or 
rather  waiting  for  the 
low  tide,  I  was  attracted 
by  the  song  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  bird,  from  a  small 
island  covered  with  long 
grass,  not  far  distant. 
On  approaching  the 
island  to  see  the  bird, 
and  try  to  find  its  nest, 

I  was  surprised  to  see 
not  only  one,  but  a 
great  many.  In  fact,  the 
whole  island  was  full 
of  them.  As  soon  as  we 
landed,  they  disappear¬ 
ed,  running  along  the 
ground  between  the 
grass,  chattering  and 
scolding  at  our  ap¬ 
proach.  On  hunting 
for  the  nests,  I  found 
them  very  plentiful,  but 
none  of  them  con¬ 
tained  anything.  The  second  brood  had  been 
hatched,  and  those  we  saw  were  the  young  with 
their  parents.  These  birds  roost  in  the  nests 
until  cold  weather  drives  them  south.  The 
nest  of  the  Marsh  Wren  is  placed  in  the  top  of 
a  bunch  of  grass.  It  is  made  round,  with  a 
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hole,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird;  this 
js  always  placed  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
nest.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  five  inches. 


The  Basking  Shark.— The  “Great  Sea- 

;s  Monster.” 

% 

,  BY  PROFESSOR  8.  F.  BAIRD. 


[Some  mouths  ago,  one  of  the  illustrated 
weekly  papers  had  an  engraving  of  a  “  Sea- 
Monster,”  with  a  sensational  account  of  its  cap¬ 
ture.  It  was  stated  that  the  animal  had  been 
examined  by  Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution,  at  Washington,  and  that  he  and 
other  naturalists  regarded  it  as  something  here¬ 
tofore  unknown.  The  skin  of  the  animal  is 
now  in  a  New  York  museum,  and  large  posters 
about  the  streets  represent,  in  brilliant  colors, 
a  terrific  combat  between  the  monster  and  its 
captors.  Suspecting  the  “fishiness”  of  the  affair, 
we  asked  Prof.  Baird  to  give  an  account  of 
the  animal,  which  he  does,  as  follows. — Eds.] 
I  take  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your 
request  for  some  information  concerning  a 
‘wonderful  sea-monster,’ now  on  exhibition  in 
one  of  the  museums  of  New  York,  which  it  is 
stated  was  captured  near  Eastport,  Maine,  last 
summer,  after  a  most  desperate  resistance,  dur¬ 
ing  which  it  used  certain  ‘  legs’  to  propel  itself 
along  the  flats.  As  the  published  accounts  con¬ 
nect  my  name  with  the  animal,  as  having  seen 
it  last  summer,  and  being  then  unable  to  assign 
it  a  place  among  the  known  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  you  think  that  I  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  do  so  now  for  the  benefit  of  your 
numerous  readers. 

To  answer  your  inquiries  in  the  fewest  possi¬ 
ble  words,  I  will  therefore  say  that  the  beast  is 
the  common  Basking  Shark,  (as  I  told  the 
showman  when  1  saw  it)  well  known  to  every 
sea-faring  man;  that  in  its  preparation  it  is 
distorted  and  changed  from  its  true  shape;  and 
that  the  ‘legs’  are  the  so-called  ‘claspers,’ 
found  in  all  male  sharks,  large  and  small,  and 
which  are  flabby  appendages  to  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs.  In  their  ordinary  state,  they  are 
club-shaped,  ending  in  a  rather  blunt  point. 
When  I  saw  the  animal  at  Calais,  last  summer, 
they  were  not  materially  altered  from  their 
natural  shape,  but  I  have  been  informed  that 
they  have  been  ingeniously  manipulated  so  as 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  toes,  perhaps 
with  claws,  and  bent  to  represent  the  joints  of 
limbs.  There  is,  however,  no  bone,  or  joint, 
or  division  of  any  kind  in  them,  and  they  are 
about  as  well  adapted  to  aid  in  progression  as 
are  the  teats  of  a  cow. 

This  Basking  Shark,  Selache,  or  Cetorhinus 
maximus  of  naturalist's,  is  abundant  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  is  frequently  captured  for 
the  oil  contained  in  its  liver.  It  has  the  habit 
of  lying  or ‘basking ’  sluggishly  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  probably  while  asleep,  and  will 
then  allow  boats  to  come  very  close  to  it.  It 
forms  an  exception  to  our  preconceived  ideas 
of  a  large  shark,  being  perfectly  inoffensive, 
never  attacking' man;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  subsist  on  sea-weeds  and  minute  ma¬ 
rine  animals.  The  teeth  are  very  small,  scarcely 
larger  than  those  of  a  codfish.  The  eyes  are 
small,  and  situated  further  forward  than  in 
other  sharks.  The  gill  openings  are  very  large, 
and  the  intestines  are  much  convoluted. 

In  size,  this  shark  is  among  the  ‘  monsters  of 
the  deep;’  a  length  of  thirty  to  nearly  forty 
feet  being  frequently  attained,  with  a  propor¬ 
tional  thickness.  There  is  another  shark  found 


in  the  southern  seas,  a  Carcharodon,  still  larger, 
however,  and  really  a  ‘  man-eater.’ 

The  Basking  Shark  is  figured  and  described 
in  Storer’s  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  Dekay’s 
Fishes  of  New  York,  etc.,  although  many  of 
the  illustrations  are  incorrect,  from  having  been 
drawn  from  stuffed  specimens.  I  send  j’-ou  a 
figure,  taken  from  a  memoir  of  Dc  Blainville, 
which  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  representation  of 
the  true  animal  as  can  bo  now  found.  You 
will  observe,  probably,  that  it  bears  but  little 
resemblance  to  the  ‘Utopia  Lake  and  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay  Great  Sea-Monster.’  ” 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  64. 


It  is  not  pleasant  walking  about  a  farm  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  first  three  or  four 
inches  of  surface  soil  is  thawed  out,  and  while 
the  ground  beneath  is  still  frozen  solid.  But  to 
me  there  is  a  fascination  about  it  that  is  hard  to 
resist,  and  few  days  pass  that  I  do  not  take  a 
narrow,  long-handled  draining-scoop  and  wan¬ 
der  all  over  the  farm,  forgetting  that  there  are 
such  tiresome  people  in  the  world  as  printers 
and  editors,  or  that  life  has  any  other  duty  but  to 
get  water  off  the  land.  With  rubber  boots  and 
water-proof  coat,  the  harder  it  rains  the  greater 
the  pleasure.  I  like  to  see  the  water  pour  out 
of  the  pipes,  clear  as  crystal,  while  that  in  the 
open  ditches  is  as  muddy  as  the  Missouri  River. 
This  clear  water  must  have  left  its  fertilizing 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  the  plants  next  summer 
will  get  the  benefit. 

At  this  season,  when  the  ground  is  frozen  un¬ 
derneath,  but  when  we  have  had  more  or  less 
thawing  weather,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
effect  of  underdrains.  It  would  seem  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  water  to  soak  through  the  frozen 
earth.  But  it  certainly  manages  to  do  so,  and 
that  quite  rapidly.  We  are  digging  drains  now, 
and  as  there  is  considerable  water  in  the  deep 
furrows  which  we  plowed  out  last  fall,  where 
the  drains  were  to  be  cut,  the  men  try  to  dam  it 
up,  but  find  it  almost  impossible  to  do  so.  It 
gets  through  or  underneath  the  frozen  soil  on 
each  side  of  the  dam. 

Another  fact  is  worth  observing.  The  soil 
above  an  underdrain  is  completely  thawed  out, 
while  the  soil  on  each  side  is  frozen  solid.  Willi 
a  narrow  spade,  or  a  light  crow-bar,  I  could 
trace  every  drain  on  the  farm.  I  supposed,  at 
first,  that  the  soil  was  thawed  by  the  water 
soaking  through  to  the  drain  underneath.  But 
this  is  not  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact;  for 
I  find  that  in  a  case  where,  three  years  ago,  I 
dug  a  ditch  three  fc<*t  deep,  intending  to  tile  it, 
but  from  insufficiency  of  fall  abandoned  the 
undertaking  and  filled  up  the  ditch,  the  soil  is 
thawed  out  just  the  same  as  where  there  are 
tiles  underneath.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  effect  is  due  simply  to  the  fact,  that  the 
soil  has  been  stirred  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
Whether  this  soil  is  frozen  during  the  winter,  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
it  does  not  freeze  than  that  it  should  thaw  out 
earlier  in  spring.  Both  these  fields,  where  I 
have  observed  these  effects,  have  been  under 
the  plow  more  or  less  since  the  drains  were 
laid,  three,  four,  and  five  years  ago.  It 
seems  clear  that  deep  tilled  land  is  warmer  in 
winter  than  land  plowed  only  six  or  seven 
inches  deep.  The  fact  is  important  to  the 
gardener,  if  not  to  the  farmer.  Apparently,  a 
rather  heavy  garden  soil,  well  drained  and  sub- 
soiled,  or  trenched  two  or  three  feet  deep,  could 
be  planted  earlier  than  a  similar  soil  worked 


only  on  the  surface.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  on  such  deeply  stirred 
land,  would  not  suffer  as  much  from  severe  frost. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  re¬ 
viving  chilled  lambs  or  little  pigs  is,  to  bury 
them  up  to  their  heads  in  a  barrel  of  steamed 
chaffed  hay  or  straw.  It  is  comparatively  dry, 
and  retains  the  heat  for  a  long  time.  A  few 
bags  of  steamed  chaff  or  cut  straw  placed  along 
the  bag,  and  between  the  legs  of  a  sick  cow,  as 
she  lies  prostrate,  will  often  do  more  good  than 
medicine.  It  is  generally  well,  however,  to  give 
a  little  medicine  of  some  kind,  and  let  it  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  heat  is  necessary  to  its  effect. 
In  this  way,  the  men  can  be  induced  to  apply 
the  steamed  chaff  more  hopefully  and  steadily. 
Few  men  have  any  faith  in  such  a  simple  thing  as 
rubbing  the  legs  of  a  sick  horse,  or  of  applying 
heat  to  the  body.  I  have  not  tried  it,  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  where  there  is  no  steamer,  it  would  an¬ 
swer  nearly  as  well  to  pour  a  pailful  of  boiling 
water  over  the  chaff.  But  it  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  a  good  supply  of  hot  water  at  hand, 

|  as  it  is  desirable  to  apply  the  bags  of  hot  chaff 
I  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  animal  gets  better. 

j  “Why  do  you  object,”  writes  an  old  farmer, 
“  to  the  practice  of  putting  the  lines  round  the 
shoulders  in  plowing?”  Because  a  skillful 
plowman,  with  well-trained  horses,  can  get 
along  quite  as  well  with  the  lines  on  the  liand- 
|  les  of  the  plow;  and  an  awkward  plowman 
;  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  so  much  power, 
j  He  will  attribute  his  own  want  of  skill  to  the 
.perversity  of  the  horses,  and  will  vent  his  anger 
in  jerks  and  yells,  that  will  soon  spoil  the  best 
j  team  in  the  world.— Let  a  skillful  man  take  a 
j  pair  of  well-trained  carriage  horses,  that  will 
!  answer  to  the  slightest  movement  of  the  reins, 

|  and  which  you  can  guide  to  an  inch,  or  turn 
■  in  a  moment,  or  stop  on  the  instant.  Pro¬ 
vide  him  with  a  properly  adjusted  steel  plow 
that,  in  ordinary  soils,  requires  a  draft  of 
only  350  to  400  pounds.  The  horses  can  walk 
along  steadily  with  such  a  plow,  and  do  a  fail- 
day’s  work  with  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
these  same  horses  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  anticipates  trouble,  and  who,  being  a 
coward,  says  he  “ain’t  afraid  of  them;”  allow 
him  to  tie  the  lines  tightly  round  his  body,  and 
if  the  horses,  being  unused  to  the  work,  are  a 
little  awkward  at  first,  he  will  begin  to  pull  and 
jerk  before  they  get  fairly  started.  They  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  such  treatment.  They 
are  commanded  to  go,  but  at  the  same  time  (lie 
man  behind  braces  himself  with  his  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  his  hands  on  the  plow,  to  hold 
them  back.  They  must  pull  four  hundred 
pounds  bjr  the  collars,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
or  more  by  the  bits.  If  anything  goes  wrong, 
they  are  jerked  back  with  all  the  force  the  man 
can  exert,  say  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  if  he  is  'aery  mad,  perhaps 
five  hundred  pounds.  'When  a  man  holds  tight 
lines  in  driving  a  carriage,  there  is  no  loss  of 
power,  because  what  is  pulled  by  the  bits  re¬ 
duces  the  draft  on  the  collars.  But  in  plowing, 
all  that  the  horses  pull  by  the  bits  is  a  total 
loss.  It  is  not  only  a  loss  of  power,  but  it 
frets  the  horses,  and  they  cannot  do  nearly  as 
much  work  as  if  they  had  their  heads  at  liberty. 
A  few  weeks  of  such  treatment  will  utterly 
spoil  a  pair  of  carriage  horses.  Their  necks  be¬ 
come  as  stiff  and  unyielding  as  a  post,  and  they 
will  no  longer  answer  to  the  reins.  I  keep 
eight  horses,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
can  be  driven  in  a  carriage  with  any  degree  of 
pleasure.  They  have  ail  been  spoiled  by  this 
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utterly  abominable  practice  of  putting  the  lines 
round  the  body  in  plowing. 

My  Ohio  friend,  who  wanted  me  to  go  West, 
and  not  wear  out  my  life  among  the  stones  of 
Western  New  York,  is  not  satisfied  with  what 
I  said  about  the  matter.  He  admits  that  the 
averages  given  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Delaware  Co.,  Ohio,  are  correct,  but  thinks  I 
should  have  stated  that  “It  was  there  inserted, 
that  on  any-  of  our  lands,  by  proper  rotation  of 
crops  and  good  tillage,  forty  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  were  produced  in  the  most  unfavorable 
seasons,  and  that  without  uuderdraining,  or  the 
use  of  special  manures,  and,  indeed,  very  little 
of  barn-yard  manure — generally,  none  at  all.” 
I  can  do  as  well  as  that  here,  without  barn-yard 
manure  or  artificials.  Plaster,  clover,  and 
thorough  cultivation,  will  give  us  forty  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Of  course  our  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  average  this,  neither  do  they  in  Ohio. 
But  we  have  good  farmers  who  raise  larger 
crops  than  this,  an  1  underdraining,  barn-yard 
manure,  and  artmeials,  are  as  much  the  excep¬ 
tion  here  as  in  Ohio.  But  of  course  I  do  not 
claim  that  our  land  is  as  rich  as  the  Scioto  Val¬ 
ley.  All  I  claim  is,  that  the  difference  in  the 
average  crops  is  not  so  much  in  favor  of  Ohio 
as  we  generally  suppose.  It  is  very  common 
for  farmers  who  visit  the  West  to  tell  wonderful 
stories  on  their  return  of  the  magnificent  crops 
they  have  seen.  And  the  impression  here  is, 
that  the  West  produces  double  what  we  do— an 
impression  which  the  statistics  do  not  confirm. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its 
recent  Annual  Meeting,  awarded  the  prize  for 
the  best  crop  of  corn  grown  in  the  State  last 
year  to  Mr.  Burras,  of  North  Fairfield,  Ohio.  The 
field  contained  a  little  over  13’|2  acres.  It  was 
a  sandy  loam,  pastured  the  two  previous  sea¬ 
sons,  and  manured  the  previous  October  and 
November  with  29o  loads  of  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure.  Land  plowed  7  to  9  inches  deep  the 
first  two  weeks  in  May,  and  planted  May  22d. 
Rows  four  feet  apart,  and  hills  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  thinned  to  two  stalks  in  a  hill.  On 
the  poorest  half  of  the  field  forty-  bushels  of 
ashes  were  also  applied,  with  a  very  marked  ef¬ 
fect — this  half  of  the  field  giving  at  least  one 
hundred .  bushels  of  corn  more  than  the  other 
half.  Thirty  dollars  were  expended  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  field,  and  seventeen  dollars  in  hoeing. 
The  yield  was  less  than  fifty-one  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  Mr.  B.  states  that  the 
grasshoppers  injured  the  crop  considerably, 
especially  near  the  fences.  He  thinks  that  five 
acres  might  have  been  selected  that  would 
have  yielded  eighty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  If  so,  the  other  eight  and  a  half  acres  in 
the  field  yielded  less  than  thirty-three  bushels 
per  acre.  And  this  is  the  Premium  Corn  Crop 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  1868. 

“  In  regard  to  the  average  of  our  wheat  crop,” 
my  friend  writes,  “  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a 
large  portion,  perhaps  one-half  the  crop,  is  sown 
upon  corn  ground,  and  almost  always  with  timo¬ 
thy,  to  which  clover  is  added  the  following- 
spring.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  put  up  with  a  lighter  crop  than  the 
Eastern  farmer,  whose  land  is  occupied  two 
years  in  the  production  of  one  crop  of  wheat.” 

Perhaps  so ;  but  the  profits  of  a  crop  of 
corn,  of  33  bushels  per  acre,  followed  by  a 
crop  of  wheat,  of  11  bushels  per  acre,  and 
this  by  pasture,  two  acres  of  which  is  required 
to  graze  a  full-grown  cow  or  ox,  cannot  afford 
exorbitant  profits.  Many  of  our  farmers  here 


do  no  better  than  this,  some  not  as  well.  But 
we  can  raise  much  larger  crops,  and  obtain  far 
higher  profits.  And  doubtless  the  same  is  true 
of  Ohio.  All  I  wished  to  show  was,  that 
poor  farming  does  not  produce  large  crops  in 
Ohio,  and  that  this  fear  of  competition  with 
the  rich  lands  of  the  West  is  unfounded. 
This  fact  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  as  to  those  of  Western  New 
York.  If  they  can  raise  corn  cheaper  than  we 
can,  there  are  farmers  still  farther  West  who 
can  raise  it  cheaper  still.  But,  fortunately  for 
us,  and  for  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  all  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  life  are  not  concentrated  on  one  partic¬ 
ular  spot,  and  all  the  disadvantages  on  another. 
They  are  pretty  evenly  distributed.  A  good 
farmer  can  succeed  here, — a  bad  one  prospers 
nowhere. 

Summer-fallowing  would  not  be  so  unpopu¬ 
lar  if  the  work  was  more  thoroughly  done.  If 
the  land  was  kept  constantly  stirred,  and  no 
weeds  suffered  to  grow,  we  should  hear  no  more 
about  “  sun-burning,”  and  similar  nonsense.  I 
have  seen  but  one  good  summer-fallow  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more,  and  that  was  one  of  John 
Johnston’s.  Naturally  a  rather  heavy  clay,  three 
plowings,  and  repeated  harrowings,  rollings, 
etc.,  made  it  as  clean,  moist,  and  mellow,  as  a 
garden.  No  wonder  it  produced  good  wheat. 

Last  spring,  an  intelligent  and  wealthy  young- 
farmer  of  this  State  promised  me  to  make  the 
following  experiments.  He  had  a  capital  piece 
of  land,  from  which  a  crop  of  clover  for  hay  and 
for  seed  had  been  removed  in  1867,  and  which 
bid  fair  to  produce  a  heavy ’crop  the  next  year. 
One  of  the  experiments  proposed  was  this: 
Plow  up  half  the  field  early  in  the  spring,  be¬ 
fore  the  clover  starts,  and  summer-fallow  it 
thoroughly,  plowing  it  three  or  four  times,  and 
harrowing  and  cultivating  as  often  as  a  weed 
shows  itself,  and  oftener.  The  other  half  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  clover  was  in 
blossom,  and  then  turn  it  under.  The  surface 
afterwards  to  be  kept  clean  and  mellow  by  the 
use  of  the  cultivator  and  harrow.  Both  pieces 
to  be  sown  to  wheat  the  first  or  second  week 
in  September.  Such  an  experiment  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  a  scientific  question  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  and  practical  importance.  I  visited  my 
friend  in  July,  and  found  a  splendid  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  “summer-fallow,”  with  feed 
enough  to  keep  them  fat.  Of  course  this  was 
not  what  I  wanted,  and  the  experiment  fell 
through.  But  how  many  summer-fallows  are 
there  that  are  managed  much  better  ?  One  of 
my  neighbors  boasts  of  how  he  kills  thistles. 
He  “  summer-fallows,”  and  in  August,  when 
the  thistles  are  hollow,  puts  on  a  cultivator  that 
crushes  the  stems  of  the  thistles.  This,  he  says, 
kills  them.  He  “  had  a  field  completely  cover¬ 
ed  with  thistles,  and  this  method  destroyed 
them.”  Perhaps  it  might.  But  is  this  sum¬ 
mer-fallowing?  It  is  only  truth  to  add  that 
his  farm  is  by  no  means  free  from  thistles  and 
other  weeds,  and  is  not  remarkably  productive. 

If  a  farmer  summer-fallows,  let  him  do  it 
thoroughly;  otherwise  he  loses  his  time  and 
labor,  and  the  use  of  the  land. 

I  have  lately  received  several  letters  from 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  ex¬ 
pressing  surprise  that  I  should  advocate  the  old- 
fashioned,  and,  as  they  thought,  “exploded”  prac¬ 
tice  of  fallowing,  and  they  ask  for  my  reasons. 
If  I  lived  on  alight  land  farm,  of  course  I  should 
not  summer-fallow.  And  it  I  lived  in  a  section 
where  land  was  worth  two  hundred  dollars  an 
acre,  where  manures,  natural  or  artificial, 
could  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  and  where 


there  was  a  good  demand  for  everything  the 
farm  could  be  made  to  produce,  I  do  not  think 
I  should  summer-fallow.  The  mere  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  land  for  a  year  would  be  fourteen 
dollars  an  acre.  I  could  use  this  fourteen  dol¬ 
lars  to  better  advantage  in  purchasing  manures. 
But  let  a  farmer  be  situated  as  I  am,  or  rather 
say  as  I  was  five  years  ago,  and  it  will  pay  to 
summer-fallow.  I  bought  a  farm  of  two  hund¬ 
red  and  eighty-five  acres.  The  land,  a  lime¬ 
stone,  moderately  heavy  loam,  not  too  light  for 
wheat,  nor  too  heavy  for  corn ;  the  “  clay 
spots”  which  the  men  talked  about  being  sim¬ 
ply  hard  and  cloddy  from  want  of  drainage. 
An  underdrain  and  good  tillage  converts  them 
into  the  richest  and  best  of  land.  The  farm 
thoroughly  run  down;  not  “  exhausted,” — sim¬ 
ply  neglected.  M3-  crops  the  first  season  were : 
Weeds,  uncommonly  good,  large,  heavy,  early, 
luxuriant,  and  of  the  best  quality;  Barley, 
late,  rusted,  not  fit  for  the  maltster, — when  run 
three  times  through  the  fanning  mill,  and 
ground  with  corn  and  peas,  made  excellent 
food  for  pigs;  screenings  abundant,  and  fair 
chicken  food ;  yield,  twelve  bushels  per  acre, 
“  thrashers’  measure;”  Oats,  eight  or  ten  bush¬ 
els  per  acre, — quality  not  equal  to  the  “  Poland.” 
I  also  sowed  peas!  They  were  better  than  the 
oats  and  barley,  but  I  forget  the  yield  per  acre. 
In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  I  did  not  thrash  them 
at  all,  but  fed  them  out  to  the  pigs.  I  keep  an 
exact  and  detailed  account  of  every  day’s  work 
done  on  the  fiirm,  but  I  am  now  talking  from 
memory,  and  may  not  be  giving  the  exact 
figures.  Sometime  I  m;iy  give  you  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars. 

After  the  barley-  and  peas,  I  sowe?l  wheat. 
The  land  was  plowed,  and  cultivated  thorough¬ 
ly.  The  yield  was  about  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre.  It  was  seeded  with  clover,  which  was 
very  good — really-  encouraging.  After  the  oats, 
the  land  was  plowed  in  the  fall,  I  think,  and 
again  in  the  spring,  and  was  planted  to  corn. 
The  corn  was  cultivated  ten  or  a  dozen  times, 
and  was  a  good  crop — probably  seventy  or 
seventy-five  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  After 
this  it  was  sown  to  barley-:  yield,  perhaps 
eighteen  bushels;  the  wheat,  eighteen  bushels. 
This  seeded  with  clover,  which  was  capital. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  this.  If,  instead  of 
sowing  oats,  barley-,  and  peas,  I  had  summer- 
fallowed  the  land,  it  would  have  been  money- 
in  my-  pocket.  A  summer-fallow  would  have 
enabled  me  to  clear  the  land  cheaper  than  I 
could  do  it  with  a  cultivator  among  the  corn. 

The  error  I  made  is  a  very  common  one — 
looking  at  the  gross  receipts  instead  of  at  the  profit 
its.  I  thought  two  crops  would  bring  in  more 
money-  than  one,  forgetting  that  even  if  this  is 
the  case,  one  good  crop  will  often  afford  far 
more  profit  than  two  poor  ones,  and  leave  the 
land  in  better  condition.  If  I  had  the  last  five 
years  to  live  over  again,  I  would  certainly  sum¬ 
mer-fallow  more.  I  would  clear  the  laud,  de¬ 
velop  more  plant-food,  and  put  two  crops  into 
one.  It  is  not  “  high-farming,”  but  it  would  pay 
better  than  sowing  so  much  land  to  spring  crops. 


Constant  Supply  of  Water  for  Live-stock. 


If  water  has  to  be  supplied  to  stock  by  pump¬ 
ing,  or  if  the  animals  must  be  driven  to  the 
trough  or  brook,  aside  from  the  great  expense, 
in  time  there  are  other  losses  felt  keenly-  by-  the 
thoughtful  farmer,  and  which  we  have  often 
commented  upon.  Besides,  the  duty- of  watering 
the  animals,  if  left  to  irresponsible  parties,  is 
more  likely  to  be  neglected  than  perhaps  any 
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other  in  the  whole  routine  of  farm  labors.  The 
remedy  for  all  this  trouble  is  a  supply  by  means 
of  flowing  water  in  the  barn  and  stock-yard. 
But  water  is  quite  as  desirable  at  the  house  as 
at  the  barn,  and  when  pipes  have  been  laid  and 
water  flows  both  at  the  barn  and  house,  it  often 
happens  that  the  barn  being  situated  on  lower 
ground  than  the  house,  if  water  flows  there,  it 
will  not  at  the  higher  level.  To  obviate  any 
difficulty  from  this  source,  or,  in  case  of 
scarcity,  to  economize  in  the  use  of  water, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Mabbett,  of  Tarrytown,  suggests  an 


Fig.  1. — WATER  FOR  STOCK. 

application  of  the  principles  involved  in  a 
water  fountain  for  chickens,  which  he  described 
in  the  Agriculturist  of  November,  1864.  This 
is  shown  in  figure  1.  The  leader,  which  may 
be  a  branch  from,  or  the  terminus  of,  the  pipe 
that  confies  from  the  spring,  or  elevated  cistern, 
comes  up  from  the  ground  at  the  post  under  the 
tub,  and  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tube  connects 
it  with  another  piece  of  metal  pipe,  which  de¬ 
livers  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tub.  The 
post  is  of  oak  or  cedar,  made  with  a  sharp  edge 
at  the  upper  end,  which  receives  the  weight  of 
the  tub  when  full ;  over  this  edge  the  rubber 
connection  lies.  The  tub  is  balanced  upon  a 
frame,  as  shown,  and  when  nearly  full,  it  presses 


Fig.  3. — WATER  FOR  FOWLS, 
with  sufficient  force  upon  the  rubber  tube  to 
close  if.  Thus  the  tub  can  never  remain  long 
empty,  neither  can  it  overflow,  and  the  water 
is  never  flowing  except  when  there  is  need. 

Another  application  of  the  same  principle  is 
seen  in  figure  3,  where  a  wooden  tube  conducts 
the  water  from  a  barrel  along  near  the  chicken 
coops.  Near  each  coop  a  hole  is  bored  in  the 
pump  tube,  and  a  cork  inserted,  in  which  is  a 
glass  or  tin  tube,  or  a  bit  of  pipe-stem.  The 
tube  may  be  made  to  fit  water-tight  in  the  cork 
by  melting  a  little  wax  around  it  with  a  hot  iron, 
over  this  tube  or  pipe-stem  a  thin  rubber 
tube  is  drawn,  which  is  laid  upon  the  board, 


and  passing  under  a  squeezer,  discharges  the  wa¬ 
ter  into  a  pan  at  one  end  of  the  board,  which  is 
counterbalanced  by  a  brick  or  stone  at  the  op¬ 
posite  end.  Should  a  chick,  perchance,  perch 
upon  this  brick,  its  weight  might  cause  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  overflow  in  the  pan ;  hence  a  board  is 
nailed  over  it,  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 


Saddle  Horses  for  Farmers. 

Why  don’t  our  farmers  ride  more  on  horse¬ 
back?  It  is  strange  that  a  people  descended 
directly  from  the  English, 
whose  lives  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  passed  in  the 
saddle,  should  have  so 
entirely  abandoned  this 
healthful  and  convenient 
means  of  locomotion.  It 
is  very  rare  to  find,  on  an 
ordinary  farm,  a  saddle 
and  bridle  suited  for  better 
work  than  the  plowing  of 
com  ;  and  to  find  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  saddle,  one 
easy  for  the  horse  and  easy 
for  the  rider,  is  almost  im¬ 
possible.  We  cherished 
the  hope  that  one  of  the 
many  beneficial  effects 
resulting  from  the  recent 
war  would  be  to  stimulate  the  use  of  saddle 
horses  among  those  farmers  who  passed  three 
or  four  years  in  cavalry  service;  but,  pos¬ 
sibly,  they  may  have  been  surfeited,  as,  indeed, 
the  writer  was,  by  an  overdose  of  a  rather  dis¬ 
agreeable  kind  of  horsemanship,  (poking  along 
at  a  slow  gait  on  rainy  and  wearisome  marches,) 
and  did  not,  as  a  general  thing,  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  riding  good  horses  in  a  pleasant  way. 

We  fancy  that  one  reason  why  there  is  not  a 
more  active  general  demand  for  really  good 
saddle  horses  in  America  is,  because  every  effort 
to  obtain  such  an  animal  is  pretty  sure  to  result 
in  disappointment.  The  article  does  not,  in 
reality,  exist  in  this  country,  except  in  such 
rare  cases  as  not  to  form 
an  important  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  The 
saddle  horse  should  be 
lithe,  short-backed,  strong- 
loined,  long-necked,  free 
in  his  action,  and  perfect 
in  his  temper.  Such  an 
animal  is  susceptible  of 
any  amount  of  training 
that  an  amateur  rider  may 
choose  to  give  him;  but, 
in  the  furore  for  trotting 
horses  that  rages  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country, 
where  almost  every  point 
that  is  desirable  for  the 
saddle  is  disregarded,  and 
attention  is  wholly  given 
to  the  making  of  time  by  mere  propulsive 
power,  which  is  almost  the  least  desirable  thing 
for  saddle  use,  it  seems  quite  hopeless  to  look 
for  the  breeding  of  the  desired  animal ;  and  the 
result  that  we  have  long  hoped  for  must  he 
sought  by  slow  and  easy  stages,  and  through  a 
stimulus  which  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way 
so  well  as  by  the  adoption  of  horseback  riding 
by  farmers,  and  their  sons  and  daughters.  In 
going  about  the  farm,  in  going  to  the  post-office, 
in  paying  visits,  and  in  all  journeying  where 
heavy  articles  arc  not  to  be  carried,  the  saddle 
horse  ought  to  he  used  here,  as  he  is  in  nearly 
all  other  countries  of  the  world;  and  if  there 


is  any  class  of  the  community  who  should  use 
him  regularly,  and  should,  as  a  matter  of  pride, 
know  how  to  use  him  thoroughly  well,  how  to 
ride  strongly,  gracefully,  and  securely,  it  should 
be  the  robust  younger  farmers  of  the  country. 

In  England,  where  it  is  estimated  that,  during 
the  hunting  season,  a  hundred  thousand  people 
ride  daily  to  fox  hounds,  fully  one-half  the 
number  being  farmers,  who  go  out  to  enjoy  the 
sport  or  to  practice  their  sale  horses,  there  is, 
of  course,  a  more  active  demand  than  can  he 
expected  in  this  country,  at  least  for  a  very  long 
time;  but,  even  at  this  day,  in  the  New  York 
market,  a  perfect  saddle  horse,  nearly  thorough¬ 
bred,  perfectly  bitted  and  broken,  and  in  all 
respects  suited  for  the  use  of  a  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man,  may  be  readily  sold  for  from  $3,000  to 
$3,000.  And  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  animal  belongs  to  a  race  that  arrives  at 
early  maturity,  while  his  whole  training  may  be 
incidental  to  the  doing  of  errands  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  recreation  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  farmer’s  family,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  combination  of  pleasure  and 
profit  should  be  enough  to  induce  the  giving  of 
greater  attention  to  the  saddle-horse  question. 


Chain-fastening  for  Tail-boards. 


Why  is  it  that  anybody  uses  rods  instead  of 
chains  to  fasten  in  the  tail-boards  of  farm 
wagons?  The  writer  has  experienced  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  them  from  time  out  of  mind. 
The  engraving  represents  the  hind  end  of  a 
wagon  box,  with  the  board  held  in  place  by 


TAIL-BOARD  OF  WAGON. 


a  chain,  permanently  attached  at  one  end, 
and  terminated  at  the  other  by  a  screw  bolt, 
some  six  inches  long,  which  goes  through  the 
side  and  receives  a  nut  by  which  the  chain 
is  tightened  up.  L.  M.  Lane,  of  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.,  writes:  “This  way  of  keeping  the  tail¬ 
board  of  a  wagon  in  its  place  is  new  to  me,  and 
it  may  be  new  also  to  some  of  your  readers.  It 
certainly  must  be  very  handy  if  one  has  to  take 
the  board  out  often.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  un¬ 
screw  the  nut,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  let  the 
chain  drop.  It  is  always  in  its  place,  and  no 
one  has  to  look  about  for  it,  as  I  have  seen  many 
farmers  do  for  the  rod.”  The  article  described 
was  new  to  us,  but  we  find  it  can  not  justly  lay 
claim  to  novelty.  The  only  objection  to  the 
chain  is,  that  it  costs  13  cents  a  foot,  while 
the  iron  rod  costs  perhaps  a  quarter  as  much. 


Wooden  Drains. 

S.  M.  F.,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  that  he  has 
had  difficulty  with  the  choking  up  of  a  stone 
drain.  Tiles  were  not  to  be  had,  and  he  used 
two  strips  of  1  i-inch  pine  plank,  four  inches 
wide,  set  on  edge,  with  a  7-inch  plank  nailed 
on  top  of  them.  These  troughs  were  put  into 
the  ditch  with  the  open  side  down,  stone  being 
placed  on  top  of  them,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  ditch  filled  with  earth.  This  drain  has 
worked  well.  He  asks  in  what  respect  such  a 
drain  is  inferior  to  a  tile  drain,  how  long  the 
wood  will  probably  last,  and  whether  the  stones 
on  top  are  of  any  use.  The  wood  will  last 
a  long  time ;  where  water  generally  flows 
through  the  drain,  keeping  the  wood  saturated, 
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probably  long  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Its  inferiority  to  a  tile  drain  lies  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  its  floor  is  not  protected  against  the 
action  of  the  water  flowing  within  it.  There 
is  always  danger  that  the  earth  will  be  washed 
away  in  some  places,  and  deposited  in  others, 
and  so  obstruct  the  drain,  which  is  not  possible 
when  pipe  tiles  are  used.  Furthermore,  the 
excavation  required  for  these  longer  and  larger 
troughs  must  be  considerably  more  than  is 
needed  for  tiles.  The  stones  on  top  of  the 
trough  are  of  no  sort  of  use,  while,  by  forming 
courses  for  water  outside  of  it,  they  add  to  the 
danger  that  loose  earth  may  obstruct  the  drain. 

- »  .  - - 

Destroying  Animal  Parasites. 

Lice,  ticks,  the  scab  insect,  and  other  ani¬ 
mal  parasites,  become  peculiarly  annoying  to¬ 
ward  spring  and  when  the  weather  begins  to 
be  decidedly  warm.  Then  their  powers  are 
more  active,  and  they  multiply  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  Tiiese  creatures  are  oviparous.  Eggs 
are  laid  in  suitable  places,  and  in  due  time 
hatched.  In  general,  the  mature  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  insects  are  killed  without  great  difficulty. 
Soft  or  oily  grease,  certain  metallic  or  vegetable 
poisons,  alum  water,  arsenic  in  solution,  or  a  de¬ 
coction  of  tobacco,  are  all  fatal  if  well  applied. 
Mercurial  ointment  (“unguentum”)  has  great  ef¬ 
ficacy,  but  is  more  liable  to  be  fatal  also  to  the 
animals  themselves.  Flowers  of  sulphur  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  disagreeable  to  almost  all  parasitic  life, 
and  is  especially  effective  in  driving  off  or  de¬ 
stroying  hen  lice.  It  should  always  be  at  hand, 
and  liberally  sprinkled  in  the  nests  of  sitting 
hens.  We  are,  however,  happily  relieved  from 
the  necessity  and  danger  of  using  the  powerful 
poisons  above  named,  by  the  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  application  of  carbolic  acid,  in  the  form  of 
soaps,  to  the  destruction  of  parasites.  This  sub¬ 
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stance  is  powerful  even  in  the  form  of  a  dilute 
vapor,  and  causes  discomfort  and  partial  pa¬ 
ralysis.  The  soap  is  constantly  giving  off  this 
vapor,  as  we  observe  by  the  strong  odor  like  creo¬ 
sote  and  tar.  The  actual  contact  with  the  soap 
or  a  solution  of  it  is  usually  soon  fatal.  The 
assured  fact  that  the  eggs  are  not  effected  may 
account  entirely  for  the  difficulty  sometimes  en¬ 
countered  in  making  thorough  work  of  some 


kinds  of  parasites.  (Lice  upon  dogs  have  given 
us  most  trouble.)  Two  or  three  applications  at 
intervals  of  a  week  are  usually  sufficient  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  animals.  In  the  summer,  sheep  and 
lambs  are  dipped,  and  being  laid  upon  a  draining 
board,  the  liquid  is  well  rubbed  into  the  skin  at 
every  part  of  the  body.  This  can  not  be  done  in 
cool  weather.  The  simplest 
convenient  apparatus  for 
applying  small  quantities  of 
any  such  fluid  to  the  skin 
of  any  animal  is,  probably, 
an  oiling  flask,  a  lamp  filler, 
or  a  common  bottle,  with  a 
perforated  cork,  in  which 
is  a  quill,  or  a  small  glass 
or  tin  tube,  but  little  longer 
than  the  cork.  From  this 
the  fluid  may  be  squirted  by  a  slight  jerk, 
and  directed  to  the  exact  spot  where  it  is 
wanted.  A  good  deal  more  of  a  flow  is  secured 
by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  cork,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  make  two  holes  through  the  cork,  and 
to  place  in  one  a  short  tube,  as  before,  and  in 
the  other  a  long  one, 
to  admit  air,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  outer  end  bent, 
as  shown  at  a,  fig.  1, 
which  represents  a 
glass  tube,  or  at  l>, 
which  represents  a 
tin  one.  Glass  tubes 
as  large  as  a  pipe- 
stem,  and  having  pret¬ 
ty  thick  walls,  are 
easily  bent  if  heated 
over  the  chimney  of 
a  common  kerosene 
lamp.  Holes  in  corks 
are  made  with  rat-tail 
flies,  and  if  the  tubes 
do  not  fit  air-tight,  a 
little  beeswax  melted  over  the  top  of  the  cork 
will  make  them.  From  a  bottle  thus  arranged, 
the  fluid  will  run  in  a  steady  stream,  as  strong¬ 
ly  or  gently  as  the  operator  chooses,  according 
as  the  bottle  is  more  or  less  inclined.  A  still 
more  handy  apparatus  is  also  shown  in  figure 
1.  A  pail  containing  the  liquid  is  suspended 
at  any  convenient  hight;  from  it  hangs  a  rub¬ 
ber  tube  of  sufficient  length  to  conduct  the 
liquid  to  every  part  of  the  animal,  which  is 
placed  upon  a  table,  or  made  to  stand  beneath. 
The  tube  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  pail, 
passes  over  the  side,  where  it  is  tied  to  prevent 
its  slipping  out,  and  perhaps  favored  by  being 
laid  upon  a  little  saddle  of  tin  or  leather,  so 
that  the  sharp  bend  shall  not  close  it.  Thus  a 
siphon  is  formed,  which  will  discharge  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  the  fluid,  unless  stopped.  A 
little  faucet  may  be  placed  in  the  discharging 
end,  or  the  tube  may  be  simply  closed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  this  end 
hung  by  a  string  or  wire  upon  the  edge  of  the 
pail  when  not  in  use.  The  best  plan,  however, 
is  to  insert  a  bit  of  glass  or  tin  tube  in  the  end, 
and  just  back  of  it  to  place  a  “  pinch  faucet,”  if 
we  may  so  call  the  little  contrivance  called 
quetch-hahn  by  the  Germans.  This  is  shown  in 
fig.  2,  and  is  a  piece  of  brass  wire,  bent,  and 
hammered  flat,  which  makes  it  a  stiff  spring. 
This  faucet  is  opened  by  pressing  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  coiled  ends,  and  may  be  held  open 
by  slipping  it  over  the  end  of  the  nozzle. 

If  the  solution  of  Carbolic  Soap  is  used,  it 
may  be  made  quite  strong,  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  upon  the  packages,  as  usually  sold. 


The  wool  or  hair  should  be  parted,  and  the 
soap  water  made  to  touch  the  skin  at  every 
point.  It  is  best  to  take  both  time  and  pains  to 
rub  it  thoroughly  in.  It  is  not  necessary  or 
best  to  wash  it  out,  but  it  should  remain,  in 
order  to  produce  its  full  effects. 


Corn-Cribs  and  Granaries. 

We  are  glad  to  get  a  really  new  idea  on  tho 
subject  of  corn-cribs.  The  way  of  bracing  a 
twenty-four-foot  corn-crib  so  that  it  shall  be  in 
no  danger  of  blowing  over  in  a  gale,  by  a  wing 
at  right  angles  to  it,  and  attached  to  the  centre 
of  one  side,  is  to  us  quite  new.  It  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Agriculturist  by  Mr.  P.  Davis,  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  who  describes  his  corn- 
house  as  consisting  of  four  rooms,  each  eight 
feet  square,  the  middle  or  front  one  having  a 
closely-boarded  front  and  floor,  the  others  hav¬ 
ing  both  front  and  sides  of  open-work.  Mr. 
Davis  says,  “No  one  but  myself  believed  that  it 
would  save  the  corn, because  there  was  so  much 


of  it  bulked  together.”  The  result,  however, 
has  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  He  adds,  in 
regard  to  the  details,  “I  make  the  floor  of  nar¬ 
row  boards,  placed  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  the  sides  of  narrow  strips,  half  an 
inch  apart,  thus  giving  plenty  of  ventilation. 
Corn  may  be  husked  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  pull 
it  from  the  stalk,  and  stored  in  such  a  crib  in 
as  large  a  bulk  as  one  has  room  for,  and  it  will 
not  injure  in  the  least.  The  open  floor  is  what 
keeps  it  from  heating.  There  is  no  need  of 
making  a  corn-crib  narrow  at  the  bottom,  for 
rain  will  not  beat  in  on  a  perpendicular  side,  to 
do  any  harm,  if  the  floor  is  an  open  one.  The 
middle  or  front  room  should  have  a  tight  floor 
and  front,  as  this  is  the  place  to  shell  the  corn, 
keep  seeds,  etc.  The  sills  should  be  three  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  laid  upon  solid 
posts,  set. at  least  three  feet  in  the  ground. 
Sheets  of  tin  nailed  around  the  posts  at  the 
upper  end  are  better  than  inverted  pans  or  flat 
stones,  as  such  things  upon  tbe  top  of  the  posts 
are  liable  to  be  injured,  are  not  easily  repaired, 
and  are  in  the  way.  The  tin  should  reach  all 
round  the  post,  and  extend  down  ten  inches 
from  the  top.  Tenons  in  the  tops  of  the  posts 
should  be  made  to  enter  mortises  in  the  sills. 
There  are  two  especial  benefits  in  a  crib  such 
as  I  describe  :  First,  the  building  has  a  broad 
foundation,  without  being  a  very  large  one,  and 
is  not  liable  to  be  turned  over  by  the  wind,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  the  long,  narrow  (and 
narrower  bottomed)  ones  we  often  see.  Second, 
the  door  is  in  the  middle,  making  it  convenient 
to  fill  all  the  three  store-rooms  without  either 
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carrying  the  grain  far,  or  running  over  much 
corn.  There  is  no  use  of  more  ventilation  over 
the  top  than  the  three  gable  ends  afford.  The 
sides  of  the  crib  should  be  well  girded,  and  the 
strips  strongly  nailed  to  them,  so  that  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  corn  cannot  open  them. 
The  floor  must  also  be  strong.  There  should 
be  ten  posts  under  the  crib.  I  think  ten  by  ten 
feet  square  the  best  size  for  each  of  the  rooms, 
and  that  will  make  room  for  a  good  crop,  and 
will  hold  all  of  a  small  one,  and  leave  room  to 
pack  away  an  j' thing  that  you  wish  to  keep 
away  from  rats  and  mice.” 


Three-horse  Evener, 


There  are  thousands  of  intelligent  farmers  in 
this  country  who  never  saw  three  horses  worked 
abreast.  It  is  a  rare  sight  in  New  England,  and 


in  a  great  part  of  New'  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  great  gain  in  power  leads  us  to  present  the 
subject  frequently.  In  addition  to  the  forms  for 
evener  and  vhiffletrees  previously  given,  Mr.  S. 
B.  Fisher,  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  us  a 
drawing  and  description  of  a  form  he  has  used 
several  years.  It  is  more  complicated  than 
the  common  simple  evener  in  two  pieces,  but 
has  decided  advantages.  Mr.  Fisher  writes : 

“  The  large  or  main  beam  is  four  feet  ten 
indies  long,  the  two  outside  beams  are  two  feet 
three  inches,  and  the  center  beam  one  foot  six 
inches.  The  clevises  in  the  outside  beams  are 
placed  nine  inches  and  a  half  from  the  large  end 
of  each,  the  holes  being  in  the  center,  and  the 
clevises  riveted  fast.  The  small  ends  of  the  out¬ 
side  beams  and  the  ends  of  the  center  beam  are 
ferruled,  and  small  gudgeons  with  eyes  in  them 
are  driven  into  them,  and  connected  by  a  ring. 
This,  if  made  right,  is  the  most  complete  three- 
horse  double-tree.” 


Good  Cows  for  Poor  Men. 


Every  poor  man  who  can  afford  to  do  so  nat¬ 
urally  keeps  a  cow ;  but  he  generally  makes  the 
mistake  of  keeping  a  cheap  eo-w,  that  is,  a  cow 
of  poor  quality.  Spending  from  $40  to  $60  for 
her  purchase,  lie  secures  an  animal  that,  on  not 
very  abundant  food,  but  still  kept  at  some  ex¬ 
pense,  supplies  the  family  with  enough  milk  for 
their  use.  He  considers  the  operation  a  profita¬ 
ble  one,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  so.  Many  poor 
men  would  be  inclined,  wre  fancy,  to  think  us 
wild  in  advising  them  to  pay  so  much  as  even 
$100  or  $135  for  an  extra  good  cow,  the  best 
that  can  be  found  in  the  neighborhood ;  yet 
we  are  confident,  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  due 
care  being  given  to  the  animal’s  health,  clean¬ 
liness,  and  ample  nutrition,  the  profit  would  be 
very  much  greater  than  with  an  inferior  ani¬ 
mal.  Probably  the  average  of  cows  kept  for 
the  family  use  of  poor  men  will  not  give  more 
than  1.500  quarts  of  milk  per  annum,  or,  at  the 
most,  1,800  quarts.  This  amount  of  milk,  in 
the  family  of  the  ordinary  mechanic  or  laborer, 
is  worth  five  cents  a  quart  for  home  consump¬ 
tion, — say  $75  or  $80  a  year.  Out  of  this  sum  is 
to  be  paid  the  interest  of  the  animal’s  cost,  her 
depreciation  in  value,  and  the  price  of  pur¬ 
chased  food,  which  is  more  or  less  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  family  live. 


For  $135,  even  in  other  districts  than  those 
■which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  keeping  of 
cows,  an  excellent  animal,  frequently  a  grade 
Ayrshire  or  Short-horn,  may  be  purchased,  that 
will  give  with  good  care,  on  rich  food,  not  less 
than  4,000  quarts  of  milk  per  annum.  Instances 
are  not  rare  of  the  yield  reaching  even  5,000 
quarts.  With  such  an  animal  we  will  suppose 
that,  as  in  the  previous  case,  1,500  quarts  are 
consumed  by  the  family,  and  arc  estimated  to 
be  worth  $75.  This  leaves  3,500  quarts  of  milk 
for  sale;  and,  in  almost  every  village  in  the 
land,  this  milk  may  be  readily  sold  at  the  door 
for  six  or  eight,  and  not  seldom  for  ten  cents  a 
quart.  At  the  least  price, — six  cents, — the  total 
amount  of  sales  would  be  $150,  which  would 
pay  for  the  extra  food  required  to  keep  this 
larger  animal  in  the  best  condition,  and  for  the 
increased  interest  and  depreciation,  and  leave  a 
handsome  profit  besides. 
Any  cow  must  be  shelter¬ 
ed,  fed,  milked,  and  gener¬ 
ally  attended  to.  The 
amount  of  labor  required 
in  the  case  of  the  better 
animal  is  in  no  respect 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  one. 
The  profit  of  the  operation  is  all  real  profit, 
and  no  small  account  should  be  made  of  the 
greater  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  result 
from  full  milk-pails  than  from  those  half  full, 
from  fine  cows  than  from  “scrubs.”  It  is  a  re¬ 
turn  to  that  old  principle  that  whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well ;  and  if  it  will 
pay  to  keep  any  cow  at  all  it  will  surely  pay 
to  keep  the  best  cow  that  we  can  afford  to  buy. 
- - -  »-« - - 

Experience  with  Fancy  Pigs. 


About  a  year  ago  we  purchased  a  pair  of  pigs, 
descended  from  the  stock  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton, 
in  England,  for  which  we  paid  in  their  early 
infancy,  $60,  calculating,  with  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  old  story  of  the  milkmaid  in  our  spelling- 
book,  that  if  the  sow  would  give  two  litters  a 
year  it  would  be  reasonable  to  hope  for  eight 
pairs  of  pigs,  which,  sold  at  $60  a  pair,  would 
I  produce  a  gross  income  of  $480.  Of  course,  $80 
I  would  be  ample  for  feed  and  care,  and  the  very 
handsome  profit  of  $400  a  year  would  make 
the  investment  of  $60  a  most  brilliant  one. 

And  now  for  the  result !  After  a  year  of  most 
careful  and  somewhat  expensive  treatment, 
during  which  the  animals  purchased  have  grown 
to  fair,  but  not  to  astonishing  proportions,  there 
has  at  last  been  produced  a  litter  of  five  pigs, 
four  fine  ones  and  one  “runt.”  Whetlierowing 
to  the  high  mettle  of  the  mother  or  to  her  natu¬ 
ral  viciousness,  whether  to  predetermined  infant¬ 
icide  or  to  accident,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  but 
this  promising  family  has  been  reduced,  one  by 
one,  until  now  the  sum  total  of  the  progeny 
available  for  future  operations  is  one  pig !  While 
it  might  still  be  possible  to  sell  to  a  credulous 
person  a  pair  of  these  pigs  for  $60,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  get  an  offer  of  $30  for 
half  a  pair.  Having  invested  in  this  enterprise, 
we  propose,  to  see  it  through,  but  our  hope  of 
magnificent  results  is  slightly  dimmed,  and  our 
plan  of  future  operations  will  probably  confine 
itself  to  such  tactics  as  will  get  back  for  the 
whole  concern,  young  and  old,  a  gross  sum  of 
$60,  charging  the  cost  of  a  year’s  keep  and  of 
baffled  hopes  to  the  account  of  experience.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  that  the  Sefton  pigs  are 
not  excellent,  and  probably  they  are.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  our  misfortune  is  the  result  of 
too  long  continued  in-breeding  in  the  herd  from 


which  the  purchase  was  made.  But  the  moral 
of  the  tale  plainly  points  to  the  recommendation, 
not  to  invest  large  amounts  of  money  in  untried 
breeds  of  fancy  animals,  with  a  confident  hope  of 
making  a  good  deal  of  money  by  the  operation. 

- — .a  &  b—  -  - - — 

Thoroughbred  Males. 

It  is  not  within  the  means  of  the  very  large 
majority  of  fanners  in  this  country  or  in  any 
other,  to  raise  only,  or  chiefly,  expensive 
thoroughbred  stock.  But  it  is  within  the  power 
of  every  one  of  them,  or  it  soon  would  be  if 
they  cared  for  it,  to  breed  only  from  thorough¬ 
bred  males.  These,  belonging  to  a  fixed  type 
or  race,  perpetuate  their  peculiarities  with  much 
greater  certainty  than  do  mongrel  bred  animals, 
and  they  will  almost  always  overcome,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  defects  of  mongrel  females, 
thus  constantly  elevating  the  grade  of  the 
animal  towards  the  type  of  the  purer  race. 

This  rule  holds  good  with  reference  to  every 
variety  of  farm  stock,  from  horses  to  poultry. 

Sir  John  Fenwick,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
said  that  “every  blood  horse,  even  if  he  be  the 
meanest  hack  that  ever  came  out  of  Barbarv,  is 
so  infinitely  superior  in  courage,  stoutness  and 
quality,  both  of  bone  and  sinew,  as  well  as 
blood,  to  the  best  cold-blooded  mare  that  ever 
went  on  a  shodden  hoof,  that  lie  cannot  fail  to 
improve  the  stock,  whatever  may  be  his  com¬ 
parative  standing  among  racers.”  And  Sir  John 
Fenwick  was  perfectly  right,  as  the  history,  not 
only  of  running  horses  but  of  trotters,  has 
amply  proven ;  for  there  is  not  to-day  a  suc¬ 
cessful  trotting  horse  in  America  who  has  not 
in  his  veins  a  very  large  proportion  of  thorough 
blood,  derived  probably  through  several  genera¬ 
tions  from  the  side  of  the  sire. 

Cattle  for  the  shambles  are  more  economi¬ 
cally  fed  and  more  rapidly  raised  to  a  larger 
size,  if  they  have  been  sired  by  a  thoroughbred 
Short-horn.  Cows  for  the  dairy  are  better 
and  more  profitable  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  thoroughbred  sires  whose  blood  they  carry. 
The  commonest  and  coarsest  sow  will  give  far 
more  easily  kept  and  advantageously  sold  pigs, 
if  these  are  sired  by  a  thoroughbred  Essex,  Sef¬ 
ton,  or  other  boar  of  fixed  type.  That  the  same 
rule  holds  good  in  the  poultry-yard  no  breeder 
need  be  told.  And  throughout  the  whole  range, 
the  cost  of  securing  the  services  of  thorough¬ 
bred  males  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  result  as  shown  in  the  progeny. 


The  Poultry-house  at  Ogden  Farm. 

As  there  is  an  immense  demand  among  the 
summer  visitors  at  Newport  for  earl}'  spring 
chickens — these  sometimes  selling  in  June  for 
$3.50  a  pair — it  has  been  attempted  at  Ogden 
Farm  to  perfect  an  arrangement  by  which  early 
laying  and  early  brooding  may  be  secured.  For 
this  purpose,  the  poultry-house  has  been  built 
on  the  south  side  of  a  five-foot  stone  wall.  The 
width  of  the  house  at  the  top  is  8  feet,  and  at 
the  bottom,  10  feet.  The  plate  at  the  eaves  of 
the  roof  lies  directly  upon  the  wall,  while  its 
front  edge  is  3  feet  higher,  or  8  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  front  is  built  with  a  batter,  or 
slope,  of  two  feet,  and  tiie  whole  front,  for  six 
feet  down  from  the  roof,  is  made  of  glass,  there 
being  six  sashes,  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long, 
having  only  longitudinal  bars,  between  which 
the  glass  is  set,  as  it  is  in  ordinary  green-house 
sashes.  A  row  of  “secret”  nests  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  immediately  under 
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the  windows,  the  sun  falling  directly  upon  the 
hoard  covering  of  these  nests,  and  adding  some¬ 
what  to  their  warmth.  The  stone  wall  has 
been  pointed  with  a  cement  and  lime  mortar, 
both  on  the  inside  of  the  house  and  on  its  north 
side,  a  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  house,  each 
way.  The  roof  and  ends  are  covered  with 
shingles,  a  board  sheeting  being  nailed  to  joists, 
on  the  inside  of  which,  lathes,  set  at  intervals  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  support  a  layer  of  sea-weed, 
which  occupies  a  space  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  joists.  The  bottom  of  the  house  is 
banked  all  around  with  sea-weed  or  manure, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  warm¬ 
er  and  sunnier  shelter  than  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  affords.  The  perches,  which  are  four  in 
number,  run  lengthwise  of  the  house,  standing 
on  the  same  level,  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground.  They  are  simply  laid  in  sockets,  and 
can  be  removed  at  any  time  for  cleansing,  and 
for  the  spading  up  or  raking  of  the  soft  earth 
below,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  mix  the 
droppings  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  posts 
between  the  sashes  support,  on  their  inner  side, 
a  light,  galvanized,  iron  netting,  which  covers 
the  whole  opening,  serving  to  keep  the  fowls 
from  flying  against  the  glass,  and  for  keeping 
them  inside  the  house  in  summer,  when  the 
sashes  are  entirely  removed.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  house,  built  in  the  best  manner,  has  been 
less  than  $75,  and  it  is  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  fifty  laying  hens,  and  their  early  spring 
progeny.  It  is  impossible  yet,  to  speak  of  the 
results  of  this  experiment,  but,  as  it  involves  no 
new  principle,  and  depends  only  upon  the  per¬ 
fection  of  methods  which  have  already  been 
tried,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  its 
success  will  not  be  complete.  Certainly  it  will 
not  add  to  the  farm  expenses  in  the  items  of  in¬ 
terest,  insurance,  and  wear  and  tear,  more  than 
$7.50  per  annum,  equal  to  fifteen  dozen  eggs  at 
the  average  February  prices. 


Milk  Cooling  and  Coolers 


This  is  an  important  subject.  The  number 
of  devices  for  effecting  this  object  which  will  soon 
be  pressed  upon  the  farming  community  will, 
we  presume,  be  equaled  only  by  that  of  wringers 
and  washing  machines.  Already  many  patents 
have  been  granted,  some  of  which  we  know  to  be 
excellent,  and  the  owmers  of  these  patents  have 
the  use  of  our  advertising  columns,  in  which  to 
make  known  their  merits. 

The  following  description 
of  a  cooler,  which  is  not 
patented,  is  sent  us  by  a 
correspondent,  W.  C.,  of 
Oberlin,  O.,  who  has  had 
it  in  use.  We  have  no 
doubt  it  will  cool  milk 
quite  rapidly,  in  the  broad¬ 
mouthed  cans  such  as  are  MILK  C00LER- 
used  in  the  dairy  regions  for  carrying  milk  to  the 
factories.  It  may  be  made  by  any  tinman,  and 
is  not  liable  to  be  injured  in  use.  Mr.  C.  writes: 
“  For  cooling  milk  in  Carrying  Cans  holding  thir¬ 
ty  to  forty  gallons,  take  two  tin  tubes  eight  inches 
in  diameter  and  twenty  inches  long,  each  with 
covers  to  fit ;  connect  them  at  top  by  means  of  a 
round,  or  half  round,  bowed  tin  handle,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  four  inches  long,  and 
at  bottom  by  a  strap  of  double  tin  of  the  same 
width.  For  using,  fiil  the  cooler  with  ice  and 
water  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top, 
and  set  it  in  the  milk-can.  After  putting  two  or 
three  pails  of  milk  into  the  can,  lift  the  cooler 
a  little,  and  turn  it  half  round  and  back  two  or 
three  times ;  this  will  stir  the  milk  and  equalize 


the  temperature.  Repeat  this  after  the  addition 
of  each  successive  pail  of  milk,  until  the  can  is 
full  enough.  If  the  milk  be  not  quite  as  cool  as 
desired,  the  process  may  be  continued  until  the 
desired  result  is  attained,  which  will  not  be  long. 
In  this  way  we  can  prepare  milk  for  raising 
cream,  or  for  carrying  to  the  factory  or  to  market. 
It  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  give  better  satisfaction  to  the 
cheese-maker  and  consumer,  than  if  transport¬ 
ed  warm,  immediatelj^  after  being  drawn  from 
the  coav.  This  simple  mode  of  cooling  milk 
gives  entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  tried  it.” 


White  Clovee.— In  seeding  down  land  in¬ 
tended  for  pasture  it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to 
sow  a  pound  or  two  of  white  clover  with  I  lie  red 
clover  and  timothy.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the 
growth  and  value  of  the  pasture. 


What  Lands  Shall  We  Drain? 


In  the  January  number,  in  an  article  on  Drain¬ 
ing,  several  questions  were  set  apart  for  future 
discussion.  The  first  of  these  was  the  one 
which  forms  the  title  of  this  article. 

The  question  immediately  rises,  when  a  farmer 
thinks  of  draining,  Which  of  my  fields  shall  I 
drain  first?  and  he  generally  answers  it  by  se¬ 
lecting  the  worst.  In  fact,  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  draining  almost  always  recommend 
that  it  be  first  applied  to  such  fields  as  are  most 
in  need  of  it,  that  is,  to  utterly  worthless  swamps 
and  very  wet  brush  pastures.  Though,  at  first 
sight,  the  advice  seems  to  be  good,  on  farther 
consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  some 
good  reasons  why  these  fields  are  not  the  ones 
whose  early  draining  will  result  in  the  greatest 
early  profit.  The  draining  of  a  worthless  swamp 
is  an  acquisition  of  more  land,  an  extension  of 
the  actual  limits  of  the  farm;  and  it  implies  a 
greater  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  cultivation 
and  harvesting,  more  capital  lo  be  invested  in 
implements  and  labor,  and  additional  acres 
to  be  manured.  The  crop  resulting  from  its 
reclamation  must  pay  the  charges  of  interest, 
labor,  live-stock,  and  manure,  before  it  can  yield 
us  any  actual  profit;  and  probably  during  the 
first  ten  years  after  the  reclaiming  of  such  land, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
other  land  must  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  it, 
there  will  not  be  much  clear  profit  resulting. 

Probably  the  land  which  it  will  pay  the  farmer 
best  to  drain  is  the  best  land  on  his  whole 
farm,  if  this  needs  draining  at  all.  Interest  on 
value,  teams,  and  labor  for  cultivation,  manure 
for  fertilizing,  and  stock  to  consume  products, 
are  already  provided ;  the  field  is  already  pay¬ 
ing  all  these  charges.  Any  process  that  will 
tend  to  increase  its  crop  will  be  attended  with 
very  slight  increase  of  expense,  if  any;  and  the 
entire  benefit  attributable  to  the  drainage  is  so 
much  clear  profit,  which,  taxed  by  no  charges, 
accumulates  year  by  year  into  a  fund  which 
will  enable  us  to  extend  our  improvements  to 
other  lands.  In  the  draining  of  the  farm,  we 
shall  come  finally  to  the  worthless  swamp,  armed 
with  experience  in  the  work,  confidence  in  its 
results,  and  means  for  its  execution  which  will 
insure  not  only  that  the  draining  shall  be  com¬ 
plete  and  successful,  but  that  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  the  land  shall  immediately  be  made  to 
yield  its  fair  proportion  of  profit. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  fields  and  many 
whole  farms  which  need  nothing  more  than  the 
very  complete  draining  that  Nature  herself  has 
given  them  in  the  form  of  a  porous  subsoil — 
such  lands  as  are  known  all  over  the  countrv  as 


“early”  and  “warm.”  A  few  years  ago  we 
contemplated  the  conversion  of  a  field  of  heavy 
land  into  a  market  garden, and  on  consultation 
with  an  old-fashioned  neighbor  were  dis¬ 
suaded  from  doing  so.  “  I  don’t  think  that’ll 
make  good  garden  land.”  “  "Why  not  ?  ” 
“  Well,  it’s  kind  o’  cold  and  late.”  “But  I  in¬ 
tend  to  underdrain  it.”  “  Well,  I  know — but  it’s 
cold.”  “  Is  n’t  it  cold  because  it’s  wet  ?”  “  Well, 
may  be  so,  partly — but  then  it’s  naterally  cold.” 

Now,  if  the  experience  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  in  the  use  of  draining  tiles  has  proven  any¬ 
thing,  it  has  proven  that  “  naterally  cold  ”  means 
wet,  and  means  absolutely  nothing  else.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  heavy,  wet  lands  are  thoroughly 
drained,  in  just  that  proportion  do  they  become 
thoroughly  warm ;  and  while,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  clay  they  contain,  it  may  not  be 
possible  ever  to  make  them  as  light  and  warm 
as  sandy  land,  it  is  always  possible  to  make 
them  light  enough  and  warm  enough  for  the 
most  successful  cultivation.  If  we  desired  to  sum 
up  in  a  single  expression  the  whole  gist  of  our 
advice  to  any  farmer  who  wished  to  decide 
what  fields  it  was  best  for  him  to  drain,  we 
should  recommend  him  lo  try,  first,  of  all,  such 
as  are  “naterally  cold ;  ”  and  if  we  wished  to 
be  more  explicit,  we  should  carry  out  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  justify  this  suggestion  by  en¬ 
deavoring  to  convince  him  that  his  greatest 
proportion,  not  of  return ,  but  of  profit ,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  draining  of  land  which  is  already 
rich  and  profitable  for  cultivation,  but  is  yearly 
subject  to  those  many  ill  effects  of  too  great  wet 
or  too  great  drought,  which  it  is  the  chief  object 
of  underdraining  to  overcome. 


The  Pea-nut,  or  Ground-pea. 

To  judge  from  the  number  of  letters  inquir¬ 
ing  about  the  culture  of  the  Pea-nut,  Ground- 
pea,  or  Pindar,  there  is  considerable  interest 
felt  in  this  crop.  The  plant  being  a  tropical 
one,  it  can  be  successfully  grown  only  in  the 
warmer  Statesr  Small  quantities  have  been 
raised  iu  New  Jersey  and  Southern  Illinois,  but 
the  main  supply  comes  from  further  south.  The 
best  account  of  its  culture  that  we  have  seen  is 
one  given  some  time  ago  in  the  Southern  Culti¬ 
vator,  by  Mr.  N.  M.  Nixon,  of  North  Carolina, 
a  pea-nut  grower  of  over  fifty  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  We  condense  from  Mr.  N’s  rather  extend¬ 
ed  article  the  essential  points.  The  best  soil  is  a 
light  sandy  loam ;  this  is  manured  with  30  to 
00  bushels  of  shell  lime  to  the  acre,  and  80  to  100 
loads  of  rotted  leaves,  or  Avoods’  mould ;  ashes 
are  considered  valuable.  Coarse  vegetable  mat¬ 
er,  or  “trash,”  is  burned  off,  the  land  thor¬ 
oughly  mellowed  by  plowing,  and  the  surface 
made  as  level  as  possible.  Rows  are  laid  oft' 
with  a  plow  or  marker,  from  27  to  32  inches 
apart  each  way,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land.  At  the  intersections  of  the  markings, 
two  peas  that  have  been  carefully  shelled  are 
dropped,  and  covered  from  2  to  3  inches  deep 
with  a  hoe,  using  fine  earth.  Planting  is  done 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 
Thorough  cultivation  is  required,  which  maybe 
done  with  the  plow  or  horse-lioe,  assisted  by 
hand-hoeing,  and  hand-pulling  such  weeds  as 
cannot  be  otherwise  reached.  The  crop  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  foul.  Harvesting  is  done 
in  October,  and  before  any  frost  touches  the 
vines.  In  harvesting,  a  plow-  arranged  for  the 
purpose  is  run  along  each  side  of  the  row ;  this 
loosens  the  vines,  which  are  then  pulled  up, 
shaken,  and  placed  upside  down.  They  remain 
in  this  position  to  cure,  which  requires  from  two 
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to  six  days.  The  vines,  with  the  peas  attached, 
are  then  folded  in  bunches,  and  stacked,  the 
stack  being  capped  with  straw.  After  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  stack  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  they  are 
removed  to  houses,  which  are  tight  sheds,  thirty 
feet  wide,  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  high,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  long.  A  ten-foot  passage  runs 
the  length  of  the  house ;  through  this  the  wag¬ 
on  passes,  and  the  vines  are  stacked  on  each 
side,  and  afterwards  the  passage  itself  is  filled 
with  vines.  The  peas  are  thrashed  by  a  steam 
or  horse-power  machine,  which  has  been  in¬ 
vented  for  the  purpose.  The  vines  are  consid¬ 
ered  equal  in  value  to  clover  hay  for  oxen  and 
mules,  but  are  usually  too  sandy  for  horses. 
The  yield  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Pea-nuts  are  very  exhausting  to  the 
soil,  and  Mr.  N.  crops  his  land  with  them  only 
once  in  three  years;  the  next  year  he  takes  a 
crop  of  rye,  and  the  third  the  land  lies  fallow. 


A  Heronry. 

Our  country  abounds  in  varieties  of  herons, 
and  they  are  so  peculiar  in  their  form  and  color¬ 
ing,  and  so  noticeable  for  their  size,  that  they 
have  an  interest  to  almost  every  one.  They  are  a 
race  of  fishers,  living  chiefly  upon  such  fishes  and 
other  aquatic  animals  as  frequent  the  shallow 
waters  of  ponds  and  brooks,  though  they  are 
as  fond  of  the  young  of  other  birds  and  of  small 
quadrupeds,  as  frogs,  mice,  and  shrews,  as  crows 
are  of  eggs.  Herons,  therefore,  however  interest¬ 
ing,  are  likely  to  do  great  damage  in  fish-ponds 
and  trout-brooks,  for  they  are  ravenous  feeders, 
and  require  an  immense  amount  of  food.  Some 
varieties  are  shy  and  seldom  approach  the  abodes 
of  men,  preferring,  rather,  almost  inaccessible 
swamps  or  other  quiet  retreats.  Other  kinds, 
like  the  Night  Heron  and  the  Green  Heron,  or 
“Poke,”  are  familiar  birds,  and  will  follow  up 


a  trout-brook  to  our  very  barn-yards,  and  fre¬ 
quently  visit  the  gold-fish  ponds  in  gentlemen’s 
lawns.  The  Heron  family  includes  Waders, which 
have  long,  sharp,  compressed,  pointed  bills,  the 
edges  of  which  are  usually  notched  at  the  ends. 
They  have  a  remarkable  looseness  and  length  of 
certain  feathers,  particularly  those  of  the  crest, 
■neck,  and  back.  They  pass  under  the  common 
names  of  Cranes,  Herons,  and  Bitterns,  although 
all  that  are  called  Cranes  do  not  properly  be¬ 
long  to  the  Heron  family.  Most  of  the  species 
of  Herons  build  their  nests  in  communities,  or, 
rather,  perhaps  we  may  say,  they  are  not  soli  • 
tary  from  preference,  but  appear  to  enjoy  life  in 
what  might  be  termed  villages  and  large  towns. 
And  so  there  exist  what  are  called  Heronries,  or 
places  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  herons 
during  the  breeding  season.  Heronries  are  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  midst  of  swamps  or  similar  isolated 
places,  as  is  represented  in  the  above  engraving. 
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alpine  rock-cress. — {Arabis  alpina.) 

the  clays  begin  to  lengthen,  they  are  a  blaze  of 
beauty,  their  many  shades  of  color  and  delight¬ 
ful  fragrance  calling  forth  the  admiration  of 
every  one.  Each  plant  ought  now  to  have 
from  12  to  30  flowers  expanded,  for  though  they 


Our  Native  Sumachs. 


do  not  all  open  at  once,  the  flowers  are  so  re¬ 
markably  persistent  that  the  plants  often  remain 
in  full  beauty  for  over  four  months.  As  the 
warm  months  advance  the  plants  will  show 
signs  of  exhaustion,  and  the  flower-stalks  begin 
to  coil  themselves  up  in  a  spiral  form  having 
the  seed-pod  in  the  center,  and  bending  towards, 


write  to  us  for  some  of  our  stock,  as  many  do 
for  almost  every  plant  we  mention ;  every 
available  bit  is  promised  already.  The  seeds¬ 
men  keep  the  seeds.  Sow  them  this  spring,  take 
care  of  the  plants  through  the  summer,  and  in 
autumn  set  the  plants  where  they  are  to  flower. 
A  stock,  once  obtained,  multiplies  itself  readily 
by  short  prostrate  branches  or  offsets 
which  root  freely,  and  a  single  plant 
will  soon  make  a  dense  mat  of  foliage. 


the  Persian  cyclamen. — ( Cyclamen  Rersicum. ) 

often  into,  the  earth,  ripen  their  seeds  for  anoth¬ 
er  season.  Probably  the  best  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  old  plants  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a 
shady  border  out  of  doors  during  summer,  and 
about  September,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make 
new  leaves,  take  them  up,  and  shaking  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  soil,  repot  them,  and 
treat  them  as  recommended  above.  I  would 
add  that  there  are  few  better  plants  for  parlor 
decoration  than  the  Persian  Cyclamen.  It  is 
especially  a  window  plant,  and  if  kept  cool,  say 
at  a  night  temperature  of  40°,  and  the  leaves 
washed  once  a  week,  it  will  grow  and  flourish 
almost  as  well  as  in  a  green-house,  standing 
the  variations  of  temperature  and  dryness  of 
atmosphere  as  well  as  the  pet  Hyacinth  or 
Chinese  Primrose.  [The  engraving  given  above 
is  from  a  specimen  from  Mr.  Davidson’s  collec¬ 
tion,  and  is  about  half  the  natural  size. — Eds.] 


The  Alpine  Rock-Cress.  —  ( Arabis  alpina.) 


The  Sumachs  belong  to  the  genus 
Rhus,  which  is  the  ancient  name  for  the 
genus.  One  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
Rhus  Cotinus,  is  well  known  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  the  Smoke-tree,  or  Venetian 
Sumach,  and  is  often  improperly  called 
the  Fringe-tree  and  Purple  Fringe.  It 
is  conspicuous  for  its  large  masses  of 
hairy  flower-stalks.  This  species  has 
simple  leaves,  while  all  our  natives 
have  compound  ones.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  for  the  present  our  two 
poisonous  species,  the  Poison  Sumach 
or  Dogwood,  and  the  Poison  Ivy,  which 
are  both  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  their  smooth,  white,  or  dun-colored 
fruit,  we  notice  three  which  are  striking- 
in  the  landscape  for  the  tropical  aspect 
of  their  foliage,  as  well  as  for  their  large 
clusters  of  crimson  berries.  The  most 
common  species  is  the  Smooth  Sumach 
{R.  glabra ),  which  is  very  abundant  on 
poor  soils,  and  often  overruns  neglect¬ 
ed  fields.  It  is  usually  about  four  feet 
high,  but  sometimes  attains  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
The  leaves  are  a  foot  or  more  long,  with  eleven 
to  thirty-one. divisions.  In  December,  1866,  we 
figured  a  remarkable  cut-leaved  variety  of  this. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  large  cluster  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  are  small,  greenish  white, 
or  yellowish,  and  not  showy;  but  the  resulting 
fruit,  or  berry,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  of  a 
brilliant  crimson,  hairy,  and  very  acid  to  the 


A  good  horticultural  friend  sent  us  a  bit  of 
the  Alpine  Rock-Cress,  and  to  accommodate  its 
mountain  habit,  it  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  a 
rock-work  at  least  four  feet  high.  Either  be¬ 
cause  of  this  great  elevation,  or  because  it 
found  a  “  pocket”  of  congenial  soil,  it  flourished 
finely.  Whenever  the  snow  melts  off  during 
the  winter,  there  are  its  green  leaves,  looking  as 
brave  as  if  in  defiance  of  winter.  At  the  first 
suggestion  of  spring,  buds  appear,  and  before 
the  rest  of  the  hardy  plants  have  fairly  waked 
up,  this  completely  covers  itself  with  a  sheet  of 
pure  white  flowers,  and  remains  a  long  time  in 
bloom.  The  flower  stems  are  about  six  inches 
high — in  rich  borders,  somewhat  taller, — and  the 
flowers  and  leaves  about  twice  the  size  shown  in 
the  engraving.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  have 
plants  that  take  care  of  themselves,  and  need 
neither  potting  nor  shelter.  Please  do  not 


The  Persian  Cyclamen.  {Cyclamen  Persicum.) 

BY  WH.  J.  DAVIDSON,  FLATBU3H,  N.  Y. 


Of  the  many  winter  and  spring-blooming 
plants  that  we  cultivate  for  green-house  or 
home  decoration,  there  are  few  more  interesting 
or  useful  than  the  Cyclamen.  Its  remarkably 
neat  habit  of  growth,  and  elegantly 
marbled  or  netted  foliage,  combined 
with  the  beautiful  and  rather  odd-look¬ 
ing-  flowers,  render  it  peculiarly  at¬ 
tractive,  while  its  delightful  fragrance 
and  easy  management  give  it  additional 
claims  to  our  attention.  Many  have 
imagined  that  it  requires  some  years  to 
get  blooming  plants  from  seed,  and 
have  thus  been  deterred  from  attempt¬ 
ing  their  management;  indeed,  I  was 
recently  asked  by  a  florist  of  many  years’ 
standing,  if  our  plants  were  three  or  four 
years  from  seed ;  when,  in  fact,  it  is  little 
over  a  year  since  the  seed  was  sown. 

W e  sow  the  seed  in  November,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  fit  to 
handle,  transplant  them  about  an  inch 
apart  into  boxes  until  spring,  when  they 
are  potted  into  small  pots  singly,  in 
rather  open,  loamy  soil,  a  liberal  ad¬ 
dition  of  well-rotted  manure  and  sand 
being  used.  By  the  first  of  June  they 
are  ready  for  larger  pots,  and  are  then 
placed  in  a  frame  and  shaded  during 
the  day,  by  the  glass  being  whitewashed, 
the  sash  being  taken  off  at  night  to 
give  them  all  the  benefit  of  the  cooling 
dews.  They  do  not  grow  much  during 
the  hot  weather,  but  as  soon  as  the 
flights  begin  to  lengthen  and  grow  cooler 
the  plants  get  fresh  vigor,  and  by  the  end  of 
September  they  are  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  After  potting, 
they  are  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  and  receive 
all  the  air  that  can  safely  be  given  to  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  With  the  beginning  of 
November  the  earliest  and  strongest  begin  to 
bloom  ;  others  follow  in  rapid  succession,  and  as 


smooth  sumach. — {Rhus  glabra.) 

taste.  The  plant  itself  is  smooth  throughout. 
The  Staghorn  Sumach  {R.  typldna),  is  the  larg¬ 
est  of  our  species,  often  reaching  the  liight  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  with  irregular  and 
straggling  branches.  The  ends  of  the  branches 
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are  covered  with  a  thick  down,  and  resemble 
the  horns  of  a  stag  when  in  “  the  velvet,” — a  pe¬ 
culiarity  which  gives  the  popular  name.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  in  the  first 
mentioned  species.  The  Dwarf  or  Mountain 
Sumach  (It.  copattind),  is  the  handsomest  of  our 
native  species,  and  rather  less  common  than 
the  other  two.  It  is  from  one  foot  to  six  feet 
high,  and  while  it  has  the  same  general  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  others,  it  is  readily  distinguished 
by  its  darker  green  and  shining  leaves,  the  stalk 
of  which,  or  petiole,  is  winged  or  margined,  so 
as  to  appear  jointed.  All  three  species  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  our  autumn  scenery, 
their  leaves  giving  ns  the  most  brilliant  colors; 
those  of  the  first  two  turn  to  yellow,  scarlet, 
and  crimson,  and  in  the  Dwarf  Sumach  they 
become  a  beautiful  purple,  while  the  crimson  or 
purple  heads  of  fruit  make  up  a  mass  of  color 
that  few  shrubs  can  equal.  They  are  all  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  it  is 
this  facility  with  which  they  are  multiplied  that 
renders  them  in  a  great  measure  unsuitable  for 
introduction  into  well-kept  grounds.  Still 
there  are  many  sandy  and  barren  places  where 
nothing  else  will  grow,  which  the  Sumach  would 
make  green  in  summer,  and  aglow  with  the 
most  brilliant  hues  in  autumn.  A  species  of 
the  south  of  Europe  (It.  coriaria .),  furnishes 
in  its  leaves  a  valuable  material  for  dyeing  and 
tanning.  The  species  we  have  named  possess 
similar  properties,  though  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree.  Analysis  shows  their  relative  value,  to 
be  as  20  to  20.  The  leaves  are  collected  when 
fully  grown  and  before  they  begin  to  turn,  usu¬ 
ally  in  August.  The  leafy  tops  of  the  shrubs 
are  cut  off  or  the  long  leaves  bea'ten  off  by 
means  of  sticks,  and  carefully  dried.  Where 
there  is  a  demand  from  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  neighborhood,  the  leaves  under¬ 
go  no  preparation,  but  to  make  them  an  article 
of  commerce,  they  must  be  ground  and  bolted. 


A  Hew  Method  of  Grafting  Fruit  Trees. 

BY  M.  JEAN  SISLEY,  LYONS,  FRANCE. 

The  readers  of  horticultural  publications  are 
aware  that  Mr.  A.  Boisselot,  of  Nantes,  (France), 
is  the  inventor  of  a  very  useful  method  of  graft¬ 
ing  the  vine,  which  is  to  insert  the  graft  in  the 
fork  between  two  branches,  as  shown  by  the 
engraving.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
grafting  the  vine  has  been  generally  recognized, 


but  no  one  has  before  thought  of  applying  it  to 
other  trees,  and  A-  Boisselot  himself  was  not 
aware  of  the  great  service  he  rendered  to  horti¬ 
culture  when  he  published  his  invention.  I 
have  applied  it  to  a  great  variety  of  trees,  but 


principally  to  the  pear,  to  experiment  with  new' 
varieties  of  pears  which  I  receive  in  great  num¬ 
ber  every  year.  Before  I  knew  Boisselot’s  sys¬ 
tem  I  could  not  make  use  of  a  great  number  of 
the  grafts  I  received,  not  being  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  trees  that  were  yielding  me  yearly  a 
quantity  of  fruit ;  the  old  system  of  cleft-grafting 
necessitating  the  mutilation  of  the  whole  tree, 
or  at  least  its  principal  branches.  During  the 
last  two  years  I  have  grafted  every  variety  of 
pears  I  have  received,  (and  at  any  time  of  the 
year),  according  to  the  Boisselot  system.  The 
grafts  have  grown  like  the  other  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  some  of  them  bore  fruit  last  year. 
I  can  thus  keep  my  old  trees  until  I  find  that  the 
new  sorts  are  preferable  to  the  old  ones,  and 
most  likely  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  cut  them 
dovm,  as  several  sorts  of  pears  can  very  well 
live  and  prosper  together  on  the  same  tree.  I 
have  thus  increased  my  enjoyment.  This  method 

is,  of  course,  not  very  practicable  on  large  trees, 
but  is  principally  useful  for  small  gardens 
where  espaliers  and  dwarfs  are  grown,  to  take 
up  less  space.  By  this  method,  with  a  limited 
number  of  trees,  a  great  many  varieties  of  fruit 
can  be  grown.  It  can  also  be  usefully  employed 
for  experimenting  with  seedlings  that  show 
signs  of  excellence.  It  must  be  understood  that 
no  part  of  the  branches  between  wdiich  the 
grafts  are  inserted  is  to  be  cut  back;  therefore 
no  mutilation  of  any  part  of  the  old  trees  is 
necessary,  as  is  the  case  in  cleft-grafting.  [The 
engraving  shows  the  graft  as  inserted  ;  it  is  lobe 
tied,  and  the  junction  covered  with  grafting-wax, 
or  waxed  cloth,  in  the  usual  manner. — Eds.] 

Experience  with  Vegetables. 

BY  J.  ROBE,  MT.  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 

— -© - 

Beaks. — The  Fejee,  or  White’s  Early  Bush 
Bean,  is  remarkably  early  as  a  shelled  bean,  and 
almost  as  good  as  the  pole  cranberry;  but  these 
dark-colored  beans  do  not  find  so  much  favor 
as  the  white  kinds.  Some  of  the  Fejees  are 
nearly  white,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  run  out 
the  dark  color  by  selecting,  and  planting  only 
the  whitest,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded. 

Beets. — The  Spinach  Beet,  I  procured  from 
Washburn  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Spinach,  being  superior  in  flavor  to 

it.  It  may  be  cut  several  times  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  roots,  if  slightly  covered,  will  live 
through  the  winter,  and  make  early  greens,  but 
if  covered  too  much,  they  will  be  smothered. . . . 
The  Imperial  White  Sugar  Beet  is,  perhaps,  the 

sweetest  of  beets _ For  early  beets  to  be  eaten 

while  small,  the  Scarcity  or  Mangel  is  the  earli¬ 
est  and  best,  but  when  older,  it  becomes  coarse, 

and  is  only  fit  for  cattle _ The  Bassano  is  not 

only  very  early,  but  for  raciness  of  flavor  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  beets,  for,  though  we  have  tried 
Simon’s  Early,  the  Pineapple,  the  St,  Osyth, 
etc.,  we  have  as  yet  found  nothing  to  equal  it. 

Cucumbers. — The  West  India  Gherkin  makes 
a  very  good  soup  or  stew,  and  is  easily  raised  : 
sow  at  the  same  time  as  the  common  cucumber, 
about  twenty  seeds  in  a  hill,  for  the  black  flies 
are  very  fond  of  them.  Thin  out,  so  as  to 
leqve,  finally,  but  o.ne  or  two  plants  in  each  hill. 

Okra..— This  is  an  excellent  vegetable,  and 
should  be  more  extensively  cultivated.  As  with 
the  tomato,  the  taste  for  it  must  he  cultivated, 
and  then  no  vegetable  is  nicer.  The  pods  are 
eaten  not  only  in  soups,  but  cooked  like  aspara¬ 
gus.  In  our  latitude,  it  needs  a  hot-bed  to  start  it. 

Peas. — Sowed  April  18th,  without  brushing, 
in  triple  rows,  one  foot  apart,  about  one  pint  to 


one  hundred  feet,  the  four  following  kinds: 
McLean’s  Little  Gem,  Advancer,  Eugenie,  and 
Champion  of  England.  Time  of  blooming : 
Eugenie,  June  6th ;  Gem,  the 8th;  Advancer,  the 
12th;  and  Champion,  the  loth.  Pods  ready  for 
picking:  Gem,  23d  June;  Advancer,  the  27th  ; 
Eugenie,  J«ly  4th  ;  and  the  Champion,  July  8th. 
From  blossoming  to  full  pods :  Advancer  and 
Gem,  fifteen,  Champion,  twenty-three,  and  Eit-- 
genie,  twenty-eight  days.  They  are  all  excel¬ 
lent  varieties  of  peas,  but  the  Eugenie  did  not 
fill  its  pods  well,  although  it  is  a  great  bearer. 

Potatoes.— The  Sebec,  with  us,  yields  poor¬ 
ly,  and  rots  badly _ The  Goodrich  is  produc¬ 
tive  and  good _ The  Garnet  Chili  is  good,  and 

does  not  rot;  and  although  not  called  early, 
vet  we  can  dig  large  ones  sooner  than  from  the 

Sebec  or  Goodrich _ The  Harison,  with  us,  is 

very  productive,  but  also  very  poor  and  soggy; 
though  a  friend  of  ours,  three  miles  off,  got  some 
of  our  Harisons,  and  from  that  stock  raised  splen¬ 
did  mealy  potatoes.  The  Early  Handsworth 
turns  out  early,  small,  very  few,  and  very  poor. 

Scolymus— Is  cooked  like  Vegetable  Oyster, 
butis,I  think,  preferable,  the  roots  growing  much 
larger.  [Called  Spanish  Oyster  Plant. — Eds.] 

Tomatoes. — The  following  kinds  were  sown 
in  the  house  in  boxes  Feb.  27th ;  transplanted  in¬ 
to  hot-beds  April  3d,  and  set  out  in  open  ground 
May  25th :  about  300  Tilden,  300  Cedar  Hill, 
and  80  each  of  Smooth  Red,  Early  York,  Keyes, 
and  Orangefield.  The  first  ripe  were :  Tilden, 
July  28th  ;  Cedar  Hill  and  Orangefield,  August 
7th;  Keyes,  August  12th;  York  and  Smooth 
Red,  August  loth.  Crop  to  August  23d  :  Cedar 
Hill,  forty-four  bushels,  or  one  bushel  to  seven 
plants;  Tilden,  twenty-five  bushels,  or  one 
bushel  to  twelve  plants;  York,  live  bushels,  or 
one  bushel  to  sixteen  plants;  Keyes, four  bush¬ 
els,  or  one  bushel  to  twenty  plants;  Smooth 
Red,  two  and  a  half  bushels,  or  one  bushel  to 
thirty-two  plants.  So  that,  although  the  Tilden 
was  ten  day's  ahead  of  the  Cedar  Hill,  yet  by'  Au¬ 
gust  23d,  we  had  picked  forty-four  Cedar  Hill 
to  twenty-five  Tilden.  At  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  the  Cedar  Hill  averaged  one  bushel  to  three 
and  a  half  plants;  the  Tilden,  one  to  four 
plants.  One  hundred  Tildens  were  nipped  in, 
and  three  hundred  not  nipped ;  when  the  first 
began  to  ripen,  we  picked  thirty  tomatoes  from 
the  one  hundred  nipped,  and  had  to  go  over 
the  three  hundred  to  get  the  same  number. . . . 
The  Orangefield  is  almost  as  good  as  a  plum 
for  eating  raw  ;  it  is  the  sweetest  tomato  I  have 
tasted.  I  think  that  by  selection  of  the  sweet¬ 
est,  the  tomato  will  finally'  rank  as  a  table  fruit. 


Fruit  at  Alton,  Ill. — Peaches,  Apples, 
and  Plums.— by  o.  l.  barlf.r. 


[Alton,  Ill.,  has  become  one  of  our  important 
potnological  centres.  Its  fruit-growers  and 
others  are  united  in  a  Horticultural  Society, 
which  is  a  wide-awake  body,  and  is  doing  a 
good  work.  We  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Bnrler 
to  keep  our  readers  informed  as  to  the  horticul¬ 
tural  doings  in  and  about  Alton. — Eds.] 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  December, 
the  mercury  sank  to  14°  below  zero,  and  killed 
every  peach  bud  in  all  this  region,  so  far  as  we 
have  examined,  or  heard  from.  Never,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  “  oldest  inhabitant,”  have  the 
buds  been  more  thoroughly  killed,  whereupon 
some  have  been  thinking  that  it  would  be  a 
«  heavy  joke  upon  the  curculio.”  Dr.  Hull  pre¬ 
dicts  that,  finding  no  peaches,  the  “  little  Turk" 
will  turn  upon  and  destroy  our  apple  crop. 
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Dr.  II.  gives  in  substance  the  following-  sad 
picture  ;  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  apple  was 
grown  almost  without  care.  Of  late,  however, 
so  numerous  are  its  diseases  and  insect  enemies, 
that  in  some  districts  its  culture  is  no  longer  at¬ 
tended  with  success,  and  unless  we  combine  our 
efforts  against  its  insect  enemies,  we  must  whol¬ 
ly  abandon  its  culture,  or  be  contented  to  feast 
on  the  few  wormy  and  knotty  specimens  which 
reach  maturity.  So  rapid  has  been  the  increase 
of  the  plum  curculio  and  the  apple  curculio, 
that  in  some  districts  these  two  insects,  or  even 
the  plum  curculio  alone,  are  in  sufficient  force  to 
totally  ruin  the  apple  crop.  Hereafter,  so  far 
as  we  can  now  see,  no  escape  from  the  ravages 
of  these  insects  need  be  looked  for,  except  by 
united  effort  in  their  destruction. 

So  numerous  have  curculios  become  in  our  own 
grounds  and  the  surroundings,  that  for  the  past 
two  years,  our  Janet  apples  have  been  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  other  varieties  made  worthless,  except 
for  cider.  In  future, .we  shall  have  to  bestow  i 
the  same  care  in  catching  curculios  on  our  ap¬ 
ple  trees  that  we  do  on  our  plum  trees.  Except 
in  very  early  apples,  the  larvae  of  the  plum  cur¬ 
culio  do  not  perfect  themselves,  but  the  parts 
wounded  by  them  furnish  resting-places  for 
fungi,  which  multiply  and  spread  to  all 
parts  of  the  orchard.  Horticulturists  must 
recognize  the  fact  that,  as  we,  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  fruit,  we,  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
crease  its  peculiar  insects  and  diseases.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Doctor,  some  varieties  of  plums 
may  be  grown  to  a  profit  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  in  many  parts  with  far  less  care  than 
will  hereafter  have  to  be  bestowed  on  the  apple. 
In  this  country,  the  curculio  has  so  long  held 
undisputed  dominion  over  the  plum,  that  a 
knowledge  of  its  varieties  has  passed  out  of 
mind.  We  shall  therefore  refer  to  some  of  the 
best,  that  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  field 
against  the  enemy  may  have  fruit  in  quantity, 
and  of  a  quality  to  reward  them  for  their  labors. 
For  a  single  variety  for  family  and  for  market, 
we  place  the  Jefferson  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
For  the  best  three  for  family  use,  to  ripen  in 
succession,  add  Washington  and  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop.  Add  Smith’s  Orleans  for  a  fourth,  and 
Imperial  Gage  for  a  fifth.  The  Columbia  is 
a  desirable  sort  to  plant  in  apple,  pear,  or  peach 
orchards,  on  which  to  catch  curculios.  The 
curculios  would  be  attracted  to  these  trees  when 
in  fruit,  where  they  might  be  caught.  The  Co¬ 
lumbia  generally  discharges  so  much  juice  into 
the  passage  made  by  the  larva  of  the  plum  cur¬ 
culios,  as  to  drown  it.  On  this  account,  it  is 
recommended  as  a  protection  to  our  orchards. 

- -  <  — - -  «- - 

The  Improvement  of  the  Wild  Radish. 


Within  a  few  years,  successful  experiments 
have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  wild 
parsnip  and  carrot,  resulting  in  the  production 
of  excellent  varieties.  More  recently,  M.  E.  A. 
Carrie  re,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
French  horticulturists,  has  experimented  with 
the  Wild  Radish.  A  very  interesting  account 
is  given  by  M.  C.  in  the  Journal  d' Agriculture 
Pratique  for  February  4th,  on  the  “ameliora¬ 
tion  ”  of  plants  in  general,  and  of  the  processes 
and  results  with  the  wild  radish.  We  can  only 
briefly  indicate  the  leading  points  in  this  admira¬ 
ble  paper,  using  some  of  the  author’s  drawings 
to  illustrate  them,  The  Wild  Radish,  or  Joint¬ 
ed  Charlock  ( Ttaphanus  fiaphaniqtmm),  is  a 
common  weed  in  the  fields  of  Europe,  as  it  is 
in  those  of  the  older  States  in  this  country.  It 
is  different  from  the  English  Charlock,  or  Wild 


Mustard,  which  is  also  a  troublesome  weed  in 
many  places.  The  Wild  Radish,  or  Jointed 


Charlock,  has  pale  yellow  flowers,  which  turn 
i  whitish  or  purple,  and  are  marked  with  veins, 
and  its  pod  is  divided  into  joints  by  crosswise 
constrictions, — characters  which  serve  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  other  Charlock.  Figure  1 
gives  the  form  of  the  root  of  the  Wild  Radish, 
as  taken  from  the  fields,  of  one-fourth  its  natu¬ 
ral  size,  in  which  condition  it  is  woody,  and  not 

at  all  eatable. 
The  following 
figures  give  the 
different  forms 
of  l  oots,  obtain¬ 
ed  after  five 
years  of  “  amel¬ 
ioration,”  each 
reduced  in  size 
in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  In  fig. 
2  the  root  is  of  a 
deep  rose  color; 
that  of  fig.  3 
white,  with  a 
violet  -  colored 
top;  fig.4  white, 
with  a  little 
violet;  the  root 
in  fig.  5  is  of  a 
dark  violet,  with 
a  violet  flesh ; 
another  root  of 
similar  shape  is 
black;  in  fig.  6 
the  color  is  of  a 
fine  rose,  and  in  fig.  7  entirely  white.  Whatever 
their  shape  or  color,  all  the  varieties  have  a 
firmer  flesh  than  the  radish,  and  though  the 
radish  flavor  predominates 
when  tasted  raw,  when  cook¬ 
ed  they  are  more  like  the 
turnip.  Ail  who  have  eaten 
them  have  pronounced  them 
delicious.  Such  being  in 
brief  the  results,  we  will 
give  the  means  by  which 
they  were  obtained.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the 
difference  between  culti¬ 
vated  and  wild  varieties  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  one 
has  better  soil  and  greater 
opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ment  than  the  other.  The 
character  of  the  soil  has  its  in¬ 
fluence,  but  this  alone  would 
not  produce  the  marked  re¬ 
sults  we  have  described.  Selection,  and  such 
treatment  as  will  conduce  to  the  desired  end, must 
beadded.  Theobjectin  thiscasebeingtodeyelop 


roots,  the  seeds  of  the  wild  plant  were  sown  in 
September,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  seed,  and  the  whole  growth  of  the  plant 
was  expended  in  the  formation  of  root.  At  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  the  roots  were  taken 
up,  the  best  ones  selected,  deprived  of  most  of 
their  leaves,  and  stored  for  the 
winter.  In  spring  the  roots 
were  set  out,  and  allowed  to 
produce  seeds,  which  were  sown 
in  autumn,  and  the  resulting 
plants  treated  as  before;  this 
process  was  continued  for  four 
generations.  It  was  found  that  in 
a  heavy,  clayey  soil  the  tendency 
was  to  produce  short  roots,  while 
in  a  warm,  light  soil,  the  longer  forms  predom¬ 
inated.  Each  year  those  roots  were  selected 
for  bearing  seed  which  showed  the  strongest 
tendency  towards  the  desired  form.  Had  the  ob¬ 
ject  been  to  make  an  improvement  in  the  leaves 
or  seeds,  spring  sowing  would  have  been  done, 
and  the  development  of  the  root  neglected. 


House  Plants — Tiie  Secret. — A  lady  who 
lives  in  the  country  recently  showed  us  a  box 
of  flowers  which  she  had  brought  to  a  friend  in 
the  city,  the  product  of  the  plants  in  her  own 
dining-room  windows.  There  were  Geraniums, 
Roses,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  fine  variegated 
leaves  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Pollock  Geranium, 
a  Calla,  and  other  things, —  all  ns  beautiful  as  if 
they  had  come  from  the  florist’s.  There  are 
few  private  green-houses  that  could  afford  a 
better  cutting  than  this  lady’s  window  garden. 
The  secret  of  her  success  is  this  :  she  lives  in  an 
old-fasliioned  house,  built  before  entrys  or  halls 
were  invented ;  the  room  is  heated  by  an  open 
fireplace  as  long  as  the  weather  will  allow,  a 
stove  being  put  in  only  when  the  cold  weather 
requires  it;  and  no  gas  is  burned.  Gas  and  a  fur¬ 
nace  are  very  great  conveniences,  yet  we  doubt 
not  that  this  lady’s  success  in  floriculture  com¬ 
pensates  for  their  absence.  Every  time  the  door 
is  opened,  the  air  of  the  room  is  more  or  less 
changed,  and  the  plants  are  under  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  circumstances  that  they  can  be  in  a  dwell¬ 
ing-house.  Let  those  who  complain  of  ill  luck 
with  house  plants  make  a  note  of  this,  and  im¬ 
itate  the  conditions  as  far  as  possible. 


Strawberries. — There  are  hundreds  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  Strawberries,  new  and  old,  but  if  we  ask 
a  Strawberry  grower  of  experience  what  is  the 
best  to  plant  for  family  use,  the  reply  will  al¬ 
most  invariably  be  —  the  Wilson.  There  are 
many  better  berries,  but  this  possesses  the  quali¬ 
ty  that  most  of  them  lack — reliableness.  No 
variety  has  yet  been  found  that  succeeds  so  gen¬ 
erally  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  none  can 
be  so  safely  planted  by  the  beginner.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  would  plant  other  sorts,  to  test  their  adapt¬ 
ability  to  the  soil.  Jucunda,  Charles  Downing, 
Nicanor,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  so  much  better 
than  the  Wilson,  that  where  they  are  found  to 
succeed  this  old  variety  is  likely  to  be  discarded. 

- - - - •»  ■  —«■»»«—■ - -  - 

Spring-flowering1  Stilus.  —  The  Bulboeo- 
(liiiftis, 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  will  know  all 
about  a  plant  from  descriptions  and  figures,  vet 
never  have  seen  it  in  bloom.  So  it  was  with 
Bulbocodium.  Visits  to  the  gardens  all  around 
showed  no  Bulbocodium,  Then  the  writers  in 
the  English  papers  began  to  complain  that  it 
must  be  lost  from  cultivation,  as  they  ordered 
Bulbocodium,  and  always  received  something 


Fig.  6. 
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else.  With  all  this  we  began  to  be  a  little 
anxious  about  Bulbocodium,  when  we  happened 
in  at  Thorburn  &  Co.’s  one  day,  and  there  was 
the  very  bulb  staring  us  in  the  face,  with  a  label 
as  plain  as  could  be  written.  Some  Bulbocodi- 
ums  were  procured,  and  planted  in  autumn  in 
a  border  with  other  bulbs  on  trial.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  the  date  now  forgotten,  but  very  early  in 
spring,  on  looking  to  see  if  the  Crocuses  had 
peeped,  there  was  a  breaking  of  the  ground 
in  another  part  of  the  bed.  A  look  at  the  label 
showed  that  the  early  comer  was  Bulbocodium. 
In  a  few  days,  there  was  a  clump  of  violet- 
colored  flowers,  fully  opened,  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  while  the  Crocuses  were  just  showing 
tlieir  tiny  spires.  Then  a  snow-storm  came, 
and  Bulbocodium  was  rather  laughed  at  for  not 
knowing  better  than  to  be  out  so  early.  But 
what  did  it  care  for  the  snow  ?  As  soon  as  the 
snow  was  off,  it  flowered  all  the  more,  and  kept 
onjustasifit  believed  that  snow  was  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  engraving  gives  the  flowers  about 
half  the  real  size,  with  the  bulb  attached.  Of 
course  a  portion  of  the  flower  is  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  individual  flowers  are 
not  very  beautiful  when  taken  singly,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  become  double  and  rather 
irregular ;  but  a  mass  of  them  is  very  bright  and 
cheering.  The  leaves  appear  after  the  flowers 
have  withered ;  there  is  a  kind  with  leaves 
variegated  with  yellow.  The  plant  multiplies 
rapidly  by  the  formation  of  new  bulbs.  Every 
one  who  plants  bulbs  is  sure  to  have  a  plenty  of 
Crocuses ;  but  while  the  Crocus  deserves  its  pop¬ 
ularity,  we  put  in  a  claim  for  the  Bulbocodium. 
It  is  a  pity  such  a  pretty  plant  had  not  a  more 


The  Variegated  Abutilon. 


Having  seen  notices  in  the  foreign  catalogues  of 
Abutilon  Thompsoni,  which  had  high  commend¬ 
ations  as  a  variegated-leaved  plant,  we  were 
pleased  to  find  a  specimen  of  it  from  Messrs.  Ben- 


VARIEGATED  ABUTILON”. 


spring  bulbocodium — \B.  vernum.) 

popular  name.  Were  it  called  something  fanci¬ 
ful  and  pleasing,  like  Snow-drop  or  Snow¬ 
flake,  it  would  be  better  known  than  it  now  is. 


nett  and  Davidson,  sent  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Cyclamen,  figured  on  page  137.  The  plant 
was  introduced  from  Japan  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  London,  and  is  without  doubt  the  most  novel, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  prettiest  new  plant  of 
the  season.  The  ground  color  of  the  leaf  is  a 
bright  green,  which  is  shaded  and  mottled  with 
yellow,  the  marking  being  so  abrupt  and  dis¬ 
tinct  as  to  give  it  in  many 
instances  the  appearance 
of  mosaic  work.  It  is  of 
as  free  and  easy  growth 
and  management  as  the 
old  Abutilon  striatum ,  of¬ 
ten  called  “  Fairy  Bells,” 
and  more  commonly  and 
incorrectly  the  “  Flowering 
Maple.”  It  is  suitable 
either  for  the  parlor  or  con- 
servatoiy,  and  has  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  plant  for 
outdoor  decoration,  it 
peculiar  marking  and  va¬ 
riegation  being  best  developed  by  bright 
sunshine.  The  plant  being  a  “novelty,” 
is  now  held  at  a  high  price,  but  the  Abu- 
tilons  are  so  easily  propagated  that  it  will 
probably  soon  become  one  of  our  popular 
plants.  We  give  an  engraving  of  a  single 
leaf  of  the  plant  much  reduced  in  size. 

Some  Varieties  of  Garden  Lilies. 

If  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  do  not 
plant  Lilies,  it  will  not  be  because  they 
have  not  been  now  and  then  reminded  that 
they  are  among  the  most  satisfactory  and 
desirable  flowers.  They  are  hardy,  multi¬ 
ply  easily,  keep  in  flower  a  long  time,  pre¬ 
sent  an  interesting  variety  in  habit  of  plant 
and  shape  of  flower,  and  give  us  colors 
from  the  purest  -white  to  the  most  dazzling 
scarlet.  A  good  sandy  loam  where  the 
water  will  not  stand  suits  most  of  the  spe¬ 
cies.  A  winter  covering  of  coarse  manure 
will  add  much  to  the  vigor  of  the  bulbs. 
In  spring  planting,  the  bulbs  should  be 
removed  very  early,  before  the  buds  start. 
It  is  customary  with  florists  to  take  up  the 
bulbs  in  autumn,  and  pack  them  in  sand  in 
order  to  have  them  dormant  for  the  spring 


trade.  The  bulbs  of  lilies  have  fleshy  roots,  and 
are  more  injured  by  drying  than  are  most  others. 
Many  species  and  varieties  are  in  cultivation, 
some  of  which  are  very  rare.  We  enumerate 
some  of  those  readily  obtained  from  the  florists. 

Golden  Banded  Lilt. — (Lilium  auratum). — 

2  to  4  feet.  White,  with  chocolate  crimson  spots, 
and  a  golden  yellow  stripe  to  each  petal ;  very 
fragrant.  75c.  to  $3.00,  according  to  size. 

Japan  Lilies. — ( L .  speciosum — L.  lancifolium 
of  most  catalogues). — 2  to  5  feet.  Numerous 
varieties  pure  white,  rose,  and  crimson,  spotted, 
etc.  30c.  to  75c.,  according  to  the  variety. 

Long-flowered  Lily. — (L.  longiflorum). — 1 
to  1^  feet.  Long,  white,  fragrant  flowers.  25c. 

White  Lilt. — ( L .  candidum). — The  oldest 
and  best  known.  3  to  4  feet ;  fragrant.  15c.  to  20c. 

Turk’s  Cap  Lily. — (L.  Martagon).—  3  to  5 
feet  in  bight.  White  to  purple.  40c.  to  50c. 

Chalcedonian  Lily. — (A.  Chalcedonicum.)— 

3  to  4  feet ;  flowers  a  most  brilliant  scarlet,  of 
the  shape  shown  in  the  eiTgraving.  35c.  to  40c. 

Isabelle  Lily. — ( L .  testaceum. — L.  excelsum, 
etc). — 4  to  5  feet ;  buff  or  nankeen  color,  with 
scarlet  anthers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  species. 

Umbel-flowered  Lily. — (L.  croceum  —  L. 
umbellatum,  etc.) — 2  feet  in  bight.  Orange,  and 
variously  spotted,  with  flowers  upright.  50c. 

The  above  prices  are  those  of  the  leading  New 
York  florists,  who  vary  slightly  in  their  prices 
for  different  varieties,  but  a  collection  purchased 
from  either  would  probably  cost  about  the  same. 
It  is  best  to  allow  the  bulbs  to  remain  for  several 
years  without  taking  them  up,  as  they  then  form 
clumps  of  strong  flowering  plants.  There  is  a 
small  caterpillar  that  is  very  destructive  to  the 


CHALCEDONIAN  LILY. 

foliage.  If  a  light-colored,  semi-transparent  spot 
is  seen  upon  a  leaf,  a  caterpillar  will  be  found 
at  work  on  the  under  side.  Crush  the  rascal. 
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(J3y  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Basket"  pages.) 


A  Rustic  Jardinet. 


Tlic  French  word  Jardinet  (pronounced  jar-de- 
nay)  means  a  small  garden,  and  is  usually  applied 
to  small  enclosures  or  beds  margined  with  orna¬ 
mental  pottery  work.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
large  terra-cotta  vases  intended  for  growing  plants. 


RUSTIC  JARDINET. 


Some  very  beautiful  ones  of  this  description  are 
now  imported,  some  of  them  made  in  imitation  of 
1  lie  trunk  of  a  tree.  One  of  our  friends,  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  high  price  asked  for  the  imported 
article,  has  invented  a  home-made  one,  which  is 
more  “rustic”  in  appearance,  and  answers  every 
purpose  of  the  more  costly  affair.  The  lower  part 
of  a  keg  furnishes  the  receptacle,  and  split  staves, 
nailed  to  this,  support  it  at  the  desired  bight.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  bark  neatly  tacked  on. 
Lichens — those  ashen-colored  and  brownish  plants 
found  on  the  trunks  of  trees  and  often  incorrectly 
called  mosses — are  used  here  and  there  with  good 
effect.  Such  plants  as  are  suitable  for  hanging  bask¬ 
ets  are  appropriate  for  a  jardinet  of  this  kind. 

- -  ■  » - - 

Household  Management. 

BY  MRS.  H.  M.  R.,  COLUMBIA  CO.,  PA. 


True  economy  does  not  consist  in  wearing  shab¬ 
by  clothes,  “slip-shod”  siloes,  going  with  half 
clothing  enough  to  keep  warm,  nor  working  your¬ 
self  and  family  more  than  they  are  able  to  work,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  along  without  hiring  help.  No 
woman  ought  to  be  obliged  to  work  on  her  feet  1 
more  than  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day;  and  by 
proper  calculation  and  order  in  the  household,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  she  should  do  so.  Where  there 
is  a  large  family  and  a  dairy  to  be  looked  after, 
there  should  be  at  least  two  women  to  do  the  work 
with  as  much  help  from  the  children  as  they  are 
able  to  give.  Let  the  work  be  divided  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  done  to  the  best  advantage. 
Say,  let  one  woman  do  all  the  dairy  work  and  help 
about  the  washing  and  ironing.  If  the  dairy  is 
large,  this  is  as  much  as  one  can  conveniently  do, 
except  what  sewing,  knitting,  or  reading,  she  may 
find  time  for.  Her  work  will  be  about  the  same 
everyday.  A  word  to  the  girls:  The  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  see  that  your  hair  is  neatly  combed 
and  put  up,  and  your  toilet  made  in  such  a  way 
that  you  would  not  be  ashamed  to  see  any  one. 
Of  course  you  will  dress  according  to  your  busi¬ 
ness,  but  always  clean,  whole,  and  tidy.  Next  get 
your  churning  going,  strain  the  milk,  work  and 
pack  your  previous  day’s  butter,  etc.  By  this  time 
the  butter  in  the  churn  will  probably  need  atten¬ 


tion.  As  soon  as  it  is  washed  and  salted,  empty 
the  churns,  wash  and  scald  thoroughly,  and  cool 
with  a  pail  of  cold  water.  Then  skim  all  the  milk 
that  will  be  ready  that  day,  and  thoroughly  mix  in 
the  churn ;  cover  closety,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
churn  next  morning.  Then  wash  all  the  pans  in 
two  waters,  scald  thoroughly,  and  turn  down  to  dry. 
They  should  be  wiped  with  a  cloth  before  drying. 
See  that  everything  in  the  dairy  room  is  left  in  per¬ 
fect  order,  and  your  work  in  this  department  is 
done  except  the  straining  of  the  night’s  milk,  which, 
with  rinsing  the  pails,  will  take  only  a  few  minutes. 
This  will  give  you  nearly  or  quite  all  the  afternoon 
of  each  day  to  sew,  read,  or  do  anything  else  that 
is  required  to  be  done.  It  may  be  necessary  on 
Mondays  to  let  the  milk  skimming  go  until  a  little 
later,  that  you  can  attend  to  the  washing  while  the 
other  woman  is  seeing  to  the  dinner,  etc.  Of 
course  in  all  large  dairies  the  churning  is  done  by 
machinery.  Now  we  will  see  how  the  woman  in 
t  he  kitchen  gets  along.  We  will  commence  with 
Monday  and  follow  her  through  the  week,  as  her 
work  is  necessarily  varied.  If  you  are  well,  never 
let  trifles  interfere  with  your  daily  duties.  Let 
Monday  be  washing  day;  Tuesday  baking  ;  Wed¬ 
nesday  iron,  with  the  dairy  girl’s  help;  Thursday, 
see  that  everything  is  mended  and  in  a  proper  con¬ 
dition  to  put  on ;  Friday,  general  baking  day ; 
Saturday,  general  cleaning  up.  This  ordinarily 
ought  not  to  take  longer  than  until  two  o’clock  in  ] 
the  afternoon,  but  of  course  there  will  be  extras  i 
some  days,  which  will  keep  you  pretty  busy  all 
day.  The  chamber  work  and  keeping  the  house, 
except  the  kitchen,  in  order,  maybe  done  by  either, 
as  circumstances  require,  or  by  both,  but  if  by 
both,  let  each  one  have  her  particular  rooms,  and 
look  after  them  entirely.  By  following  this  method, 
or  some  other  equally  good,  you  will  have  time 
nearly  every  afternoon  to  devote  to  whatever  you 
may  think  proper.  But  never  allow  yourselves  to 
go  slovenly,  for  of  all  things  a  slovenly  woman  is 
the  most  disgusting.  There  is  no  excuse  for  going 
with  the  hair  looking  like  a  fright,  and  hanging 
half  way  down  the  back  a  good  part  of  the  day,  as 
too  many  farmers’  wives  do.  It  takes  no  more 
time  to  put  it  in  order  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  than  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  I  am  sure  if  it 
pays  to  comb  it  for  a  few  hours  at  night,  it  will 
pay  to  do  it  for  all  day. 

- -  * - —a  &  m - (.«. - - 

An  Ornamental  Pincushion. 

A  very  pretty  Pincushion  can  be  made  in  the 
following  manner:  Cut  a  square  piece  of  satin, 
merino,  or  silk,  and  have  a  grape  vine  with  fruit, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  wreath,  stamped  in 
the  center.  The  leaves,  stems,  and  tendrils,  should 
be  embroidered  with  white  silk  in  the  ordinary 
over-stitch,  and  upon  each  dot  that  represents  a 
grape,  fasten  a  wax  bead  of  the  size  in  a.  Cut 
for  the  under  side  a  square  like  the  one  em- 
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broidered,  and  cover  both  over  a  cushion  made  of 
some  common,  thick  material,  stuffed  with  bran 
or  sawdust;  finish  by  fastening  a  quilling  of  white 
satin  ribbon  around  the  edge.  The  shape  is  improv¬ 
ed  by  cutting  each  side  of  the  material  a  little  hol¬ 
low.  The  color  may  be  left  to  choice.  A  cushion  of 
this  kind  makes  a  very  pretty  bridal  present.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  a  portion  of  the  grape-vine  wreath 
of  about  half  the  size  needed  for  a  large  cushion. 


Towel  Rack  and  Clothes  Airer. 


There  are  several  patented  articles  which  are  very 
convenient  for  drying  towels,  airing  clothes  after 
ironing,  etc.,  but  as  a  patent  is  a  sort  of  challenge, 
and  as  we  like  with  a  few  common  tools  to  feel  in¬ 
dependent  in  such  matters,  we  sometimes  try  our 
hand  and  see  if  we  cannot  make  as  good  an  article 
as  we  can  buy.  A  three-inch  piece  was  sawed 
off  the  end  of  a  ten-inch  oak  slab,  near  the  but, 
where  the  slab  was  fully  four  inches  thick.  It  was 
barked,  then  smoothed  and  shaped.  A  board  2% 
feet  long,  and  ten  inches  wide,  was  fastened  to  it 
by  one  end  with  two  three-quarter-inch  oak  pins  ; 
and  then  holes  were  bored  so  as  to  receive  eight 
dogwood  sticks,  three  feet  long,  and  an  inch  thick 
at  the  buts.  These  were  driven  in  snug,  and  the 


TOWEL  RACK. 


affair,  looking  like  half  a  wagon  wheel  without  the 
felloe,  was  hung  up  just  high  enough  to  clear  the 
heads  of  persons  walking  under  it.  We  find  it  a 
great  convenience — not  in  the  way  at  all ;  occupy¬ 
ing  no  part  of  the  floor;  never  falling  down  ;  out 
of  reach  of  dogs,  cats,  and  children.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  the  uses  and  shape  of  the  article. 

The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


Some  articles  with  the  above  heading  have  al¬ 
ready  been  given.  They  were  begun  with  a  view 
of  introducing  the  matter  of  simple  ornamentation 
of  the  table,  a  division  of  the  subject  which  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  It  seems  that  what  little  has 
been  said  upon  order  has  touched  a  point  upon 
which  our  readers  are  interested.  And  why  should 
they  not  be  ?  If  there  is  anything  upon  which  a 
good  housekeeper  prides  herself,  it  is  her  table,  and 
if  there  is  anything  about  that  that  is  worth  know¬ 
ing  which  she  does  not  know,  she  is  ready  to  learn. 
We  do  not  aim  at  introducing  any  “  wrinkles”  to 
induce  “  plain  people  ”  to  imitate  what  are  called 
fashionable  folks.  Our  idea  is  to  give  such  hints 
as  will  enable  every  one,  no  matter  what  her  con¬ 
dition  as  to  wealth  may  be,  to  make  the  best  of 
what  she  has.  If  the  housekeeper  who  lives  iu 
a  log  house  in  a  Western  clearing  has  put  her  pork 
and  beans  on  a  neatly  arranged  table,  and  had  them 
served  with  order  and  propriety,  she  has  done  her 
best,  and  need  not  be  ashamed  should  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  happen  along  at  dinner  time.  What¬ 
ever  there  may  be  for  dinner  or  other  meal,  and 
whoever  may  be  the  accidental  guest,  don’t  apolo¬ 
gize.  It  places  all  parties  in  an  unpleasant  posi¬ 
tion,  and  does  no  good.  Give  the  guest  the  best 
there  is  ;  serve  pork  and  beans  or  other  plain  food 
with  as  much  attention  as  if  it  were  the  choicest 
dish  ;  and  if  the  guest  cannot  appreciate  the  hospi¬ 
tality,  he  is  not  worthy  of  further  thought.  Sev¬ 
eral  letters  have  been  received  asking  questions 
concerning  the  table,  to  some  of  which  we  briefly 
reply.  “Which  is  the  head  of  the  table?”  One 
lady  claims  that  her  end  is  the  head,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  differs  from  her.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to 
decide  between  husband  and  wife;  we  will  only 
state  that  we  were  brought  up  in  the  notion  that 
the  husband  was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  with 
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this  view  the  place  where  he  sits  would  be  the  head 
of  the  table.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  our  inquiring 
friend,  she  must  refer  the  matter  to  the  next 
‘Woman’s  Rights  Convention.  “How  should  guests 
be  seated?” — asks  another.  If  the  guest  is  a  gentle¬ 
man,  his  seat  should  be  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  if  a  lady,  her  place  is  at  the 
right  of  the  head  of  t  he  family.  This  is  the  proper 
way,  but  circumstances  may  modify  it,  as  in  fami¬ 
lies  where  there  are  young  children  for  the  mother 
to  look  after,  and  who  must  consequent!}'  be  near 
her.  All  such  matters  depend  upon  circumstances. 
Where  there  are  several  guests,  and  strict  etiquette 
is  observed,  the  host  asks  the  gentleman  who  is  to 
be  particularly  honored  to  wait  upon  his  wife  to 
the  table,  while  he  takes  the  lady  who  is  to  sit  at 
his  right  hand.  Where  there  are  several  visitors, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  most  attention  is 
shown  to  the  greatest  stranger,  but  age — if  there 
be  marked  distinctions  in  this  respect — takes  pre¬ 
cedence  of  everything  else.  No  matter  how  “dis¬ 
tinguished”  maybe  the  other  persons  present,  the 
old  gentleman  or  lady  should  have  the  place  of 
honor.  “Should  milk  and  sugar  be  passed  for  each 
one  to  use  in  his  or  her  own  tea  or  coffee,  or  should 
the  lady  of  the  house  add  them  ?” — This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  upon  which  we  have  known  sensible  people 
to  differ.  Some  ladies  think  it  their  prerogative 
to  prepare  the  cup  before  it  is  passed.  Our  own 
notions  incline  the  other  way.  Some  take  their 
tea  and  coffee  “  dressed,”  and  others  like  it  “  bare¬ 
foot,”  as  we  once  heard  a  backwoodsman  express 
the  difference  between  coffee  with  sugar  and  milk,  I 
and  without.  Some  take  milk  and  no  sugar,  and 
vice  versa  ;  and  again,  tastes  differ  very  much  as  to 
the  quantity  of  these  additions.  We  know  of  one 
person  who  does  not  consider  his  coffee  as  sweet¬ 
ened  unless  he  can  dip  up  some  undissolved  sugar 
from  the  bottom  of  his  cup.  The  only  objection 
we  have  heard  to  passing  the  milk  and  sugar  is  that 
it  is  “  too  hotel  like.”  If  hotels  have  found  out 
how  their  guests  are  best  suited,  it  seems  to  us  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  practice,  rather  Ilian 
against  it.  Those  who  advocate  the  propriety  of 
“seasoning”  tea  and  coffee  by  the  lady  of  the 
house  have  the  majority  with  them,  but  we  think 
the  other  method  worthy  of  consideration  by  those 
who  would  consult  the  comfort  of  those  who  sit 
at  their  tables;  at  any  rate  its  adoption  would 
avoid  the  often  repeated  “  Is  your  tea  agreeable  ?” 


Hints  on  House  Cleaning. 

BT  MRS.  S.  O.  JOHNSON. 


As  the  spring  days  approach,  the  housewife  feels 
her  daily  cares  increase.  Every  closet,  drawer,  and 
piece-bag  must  be  ransacked,  overlooked,  and 
cleared  up  for  the  coming  summer.  Carpets  must 
betaken  up  and  shaken,  beds  well  beaten,  and  bed¬ 
steads  washed  in  strong  brine  to  destroy  all  insects, 
etc.  As  any  thing  that  can'  lessen  the  labor  of  a 
housekeeper  is  desirable,  I  venture  to  contribute 
my  mite.  Save  the  tea  leaves  for  a  few  days,  theu 
steep  them  in  a  tin  pail  or  pan  for  half  an  hour, 
strain  through  a  sieve,  and  use  the  tea  to  wash  all 
varnished  paint.  It  requires  very  little  rubbing  or 
“  elbow  polish,”  as  the  tea  acts  as  a  strong  deterg¬ 
ent,  cleansing  the  paint  from  its  impurities,  and 
making  the  varnish  shine  equal  to  new.  It  cleanses 
window  sashes  and  oil  cloths ;  indeed,  any  varnished 
surface  is  improved  by  its  application.  It  washes 
window  panes  and  mirrors  much  better  than  soap 
and  water,  and  is  excellent,  for  cleansing  black  wal¬ 
nut  picture  and  looking-glass  frames.  It  will  not 
do  to  wash  unvarnished  paint  with  it.  Whiting  is 
unequaled  for  cleansing  white  paint.  Take  a  small 
quantity  on  a  damp  flannel,  rub  lightly  over  the 
surface,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  its  effects. 
Wall  papers  are  readily  cleansed  by  tying  a  soft 
cloth  over  a  broom,  and  sweeping  down  the  walls 
carefully.  The  dust  and  ashes  of  furnaces  and 
stoves  arc  deposited  in  every  crack  and  crevice  of 
our  rooms,  and  require  vigilant  and  active  treat¬ 
ment,  for  their  removal.  Carpets  absorbgreat  quan¬ 
tities  of  them.  All  who  can  afford  it  will  find  it  a 
great  improvement  to  use  straw  matting  in  sum¬ 


mer,  and  in  autumn  cover  them  with  carpet  linings 
or  even  common  newspapers,  theu  put  down  the 
carpets  over  them.  Cleansing  silver  is  not  an  easy 
task ;  the  use  of  kerosene  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
operation.  Wet  a  flannel  cloth  in  the  oil,  dip  in 
dry  whiting,  and  thoroughly  rub  the  plated  or  sil¬ 
ver  ware  ;  throw  it  into  a  dish  of  scalding  soap¬ 
suds,  wipe  with  a  soft  flannel,  and  polish  with  a 
chamois  skin.  Your  silver  or  plate  will  look  equal 
to  that  exhibited  in  a  jeweler’s  window,  and  will 
retain  its  brilliancy  for  six  months,  if  once  a  week, 
when  washed,  it  is  polished  with  a  chamois  skin. 
Bright  silver  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  table, 
and  is  easily  attained  by  this  method.  Some  may 
think  it  will  injure  the  plate.  I  have  used  it  spring 
and  fall  for  five  years,  and  neither  plated  articles 
nor  silver  sustain  any  injury.  Those  who  use  brass 
andirons  will  find  it  equally  efficacious  in  restoring 
their  brightness.  Old  feather  beds  and  pillows  are 
greatly  improved  by  putting  them  on  a  clean  grass 
plot  during  a  heavy  shower;  let  the  beds  become 
thoroughly  wetted,  turning  them  on  both  sides. 
Let  them  lie  out  until  thoroughly  dry,  then  beat 
them  with  rods ;  this  will  lighten  up  the  feathers 
and  make  them  much  more  healthful  to  sleep  upon. 
It  removes  dust  and  rejuvenates  the  feathers. 

■  -■■■-■  - - 1  — ■  —  ■  ■  - 

Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


My  doctor  often  says  to  me,  “Do  you  know  that 
not  one  family  in  ten  has  good  bread?  Now,  if 
you  would  benefit  the  human  race,  send  a  good  rec¬ 
ipe  to  the  Agriculturist  and  tell  the  people  how 

to  makegood,  wholesome,  sweet  bread.” _ “I 

would  do  so,  Doctor,  but  there  are  so  many  things 
required  in  order  to  make  good  bread  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  give  a  recipe.  They  must  have  good  flour.” 

_ “Tell  them  that.” _ “And  they  must  have 

good  yeast.” _ “  Well,  tell  them  that.” _ “And 

good  judgment,  perseverance,  aud  good  sense.” .... 
“Well,  tell  them  that..  You  write  it,  the  editors 
will  publish  it,  and  millions  will  be  benefited;  half 
the  doctors  might  go  to  farming  if  the  women 
would  invariably  put  good  bread  upon  the  table.” 

_ “Many  persons  will  not  do  just  as  the  recipe 

tells  them,  and  tire  blame  will  fall  back  upon  me.” 

_ “  Tell  them  to  do  just  as  the  recipe  lias  it.  It 

is  not  honest  to  take  a  recipe  and  mix  it  up  with 
one’s  own  ideas.”  Here  are  my  directions  for 

Home-made  Yeast. — Take  six  large  potatoes  of 
a  good  kind,  pare,  and  boil  until  soft,  then  mash  as 
for  the  table.  Boil  a  small  handful  of  hops  in  two 
quarts  of  water  for  a  few  moments.  Put  the  pota¬ 
toes  into  a  colander  and  rub  through  as  much  as 
possible;  then  pour  on  the  hop  water,  and  wash 
the  remaining  potato  pulp  through  with  it.  When 
all  is  strained,  return  it  to  the  kettle  to  boil.  Take 
a  tablespoonful  of  ground  ginger  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  ;  mix  with  a  very  little  water  to 
a  smooth  paste,  add  more  water  to  make  of  a  thin 
batter;  add  to  this  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  half 
a  teacupful  of  sugar,  which  pour  gently  into  the 
boiling  hop  aud  potato  water,  stirring  all  the  time, 
to  prevent  its  burning.  Allow  it  to  boil  a  few 
moments,  then  take  from  the  stove  and  pour  into  a 
crock  to  cool.  When  warm  as  new  milk,  or  luke¬ 
warm,  stir  well  into  it  a  teacupful  of  lively  yeast, 
and  keep  of  an  even  temperature  until  well  risen, 
when  it  should  be  put  into  a  suitable  jug  and  cork¬ 
ed  loosely  for  a  few  days.  After  a  few  days,  drive 
the  cork  in  tight,  and  remember  to  keep  it  well 
corked ;  also  shake  up  the  yeast  well  before  taking 
out  a  supply  for  bread-making.  This  yeast  will 
keep  any  reasonable  time,  as  the  sugar,  ginger,  and 
salt,  are  excellent  preserving  agents.  Persons  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  piut  or  a  quart  of 
flour  will  say  Aunt  Hattie  has  made  a  mistake 
about  the  quantity  of  flour;  not  at  all, — two  table- 
spoonfuls  is  all  that  is  required  in  this  yeast. 

Making  Bread. — I  set  my  sponge  about  8  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  I  consider  the  bread  better  when 
about  a  dozen  potatoes  are  passed  through  the 
colander  into  the  flour,  but  this  is  not  always  con¬ 
venient,  and  I  sometimes  omit  them.  When  this 
is  the  case,  I  pour  about  a  quart  of  boiling  water 


into  the  flour,  cooling  with  cold  water  until  of  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  yeast  to  be  added  ;  but 
inexperienced  bread-makers  had  better  mix  with 
water  a  little  more  than  lukewarm.  Sift  into 
the  bread-bowl  about  seven  quarts  of  flour,  make 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  pour  in  about  two  quarts 
of  warm  water  and  a  little  salt;  stir  in  some  of  the 
flour  until  you  have  made  a  moderately  stiff  batter. 
If  it  is  so  hot  that  you  cannot  bear  to  hold  your 
finger  iu  the  batter,  it  is  too  warm  for  the  yeast, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  lukewarm  ; 
then  add  a  teacupful  of  yeast,  and  stir  vigorously 
for  a  good  while.  The  more  it  is  beaten,  the  bet¬ 
ter,  provided  that  it  does  not  cool  below  the  luke¬ 
warm  point.  Sprinkle  a  little  flour  over  the  batter, 
cover  with  a  large  milk-pan  as  closely  as  possible, 
cover  this  again  with  a  blanket,  and  place  in  a  warm 
room  until  morning.  The  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  mix  the  bread.  By  taking  care,  the  flour  may  be 
introduced  into  the  batter  without  its  adhering  to 
the  hands;  but  where  it  does  do  so,  it  should  be 
immediately  rubbed  off  with  some  of  the  dry  flour. 
Also,  where  it  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  it 
should  be  removed  in  the  same  manner.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  get  too  much  flour  into  the  dough.  It 
should  be  spongy  and  spring  under  the  hands  while 
being  kneaded;  do  not  consider  this  part  of  the 
process  complete  until  the  bowl  is  perfectly  free 
from  dough,  and  until  the  hands  may  go  iu  and  out 
without  sticking.  Make  the  mass  into  a  round 
ball,  sprinkle  a  little  flour  ou  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl,  return  the  dough,  and  let  it  stay  iu  a  warm 
place  until  well  risen.  It  should  be  covered  with  a 
clean  cloth  and  blanket.  Iu  two  hours  it  should 
have  risen  so  that  two  or  three  cracks,  an  inch 
wide,  are  formed  on  its  surface,  wheu  it  may  be 
moulded  into  loaves.  If  two  or  more  loaves  are 
put  into  the  same  pan  or  tin,  a  space  of  an  inch  aud 
a  half  or  two  inches  should  be  left  between  the 
loaves ;  they  will  rise  sufficiently  to  touch,  and 
will  divide  much  evener  after  being  baked.  Ordi¬ 
nary-sized  loaves  will  require  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
in  a  moderate  oven ;  if  thejr  are  very  large,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  inexperienced  to  thrust  a  thin 
skewer  or  knitting  needle  into  the  loaf.  If  it  comes 
out  free  and  clean,  the  bread  is  baked  sufficiently. 
Do  not  divide  the  loaves  or  put  them  away  into  the 
crock  until  quite  cold.  Folding  in  a  clean  towel 
until  nearly  cold  has  a  tendency  to  soften  the  crust, 
and  is  considered  an  advantage.  To  obtain  good 
bread  the  following  precautions  must  be  observed: 
Be  careful  that  the  batter  is  lukewarm  when  the 
yeast  is  added,  and  as  it  will  take  some  time  to 
rise,  it  must  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  this 
temperature;  hence  the  necessity  of  covering 
closely  with  the  pan  and  blanket.  The  dough 
should  be  kueaded  and  moulded  in  a  warm  room, 
that  it  may  not  get  cold.  The  loaves  should  be 
covered  also.  Avoid  putting  the  pans  of  dough  on 
the  stove  or  on  the  hot-water  boiler,  as  the  bottom 
gets  too  warm  and  rises  before  the  whole.  If  the 
dough  gets  cold,  however,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  this  means  to  obtain  a  fermenting  temper¬ 
ature.  Bread  should  be  thoroughly  cooked,  and  it 
is  well  to  always  make  the  loaves  the  same  size,  and 
by  looking  at  the  clock  the  baking  may  in  a  few 
trials  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  If  the  bread  should 
be  clammy  or  doughy,  make  the  loaf  the  same  size 
next  time,  and  bake  a  little  longer, or  make  the  loaf 
smaller  and  bake  the  same  length  of  time. 

A  Delicious  Dessert  is  made  as  follows  :  Pul 
a  small  teacupful  of  tapioca  to  soak  for  a  few  hour! 
in  warm  water.  Pare  six  or  eight  good  cooking 
apples.  Core  without  dividing,  and  fill  the  holes 
with  sugar  and  a  little  lemon  juice,  or  grated  nut¬ 
meg.  Pour  the  tapioca  mixture  around  the  apples, 
grate  a  very  little  nutmeg  over,  and  bake  an  hour, 
or  until  done ;  serve  with  sweetened  cream. 


Mow  to  Pop  Corn. — A  “  Professor  c t 
Pop  Corn”  says:  Put  in  a  pan  a  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  or  clean  lard,  a  good  pinch  o( 
salt,  and  a  small  handful  of  pop  corn ;  cover,  and 
put  over  the  fire.  Butter  or  lard  improves  the  pop¬ 
ping  qualities  of  the  corn,  and  it  pops  better  than 
in  the  wire  or  screen  poppers.  If  any  one  knows 
a  better  method  than  the  above,  let  him  give  it. 
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JP’s  £lia,t  it  JPays  to  IPossess. 

Advertisement — ‘•'Boys  Wanted." — Wanted,  by  Undo 
Sam,  a  lot  of  first-class  Boys  for  the  future  needs  of  his 
estate.  A  few  choice,  well-selected  hoys  for  Presidents  ; 
a  number  of  prime  quality,  for  Senators  and  Governors ; 
an  assortment  of  good  article  for  Congressmen,  Legisla¬ 
tors,  and  Mayors,  for  States  and  Cities  now  existing,  and 
lo  be  speedily  erected ;  a  large  number,  extra -fine,  for 
Judges,  College-presidents,  and  Professors,  Doctors  of 
Law,  Divinity,  and  Medicine.  Boys  wanted  to  engineer 
the  building  of  railways  and  canals,  to  get  the  gold  out  of 
the  mountains,  the  iron  from  the  hills,  and  the  coal  from 
everywhere.  Boys  wanted  to  run  steamship-lines  to 
Europe,  Asia,  and  the  rest  of  creation.  Boys  wanted  to 
farm  the  prairies,  to  bridge  the  rivers,  to  run  factories, 
to  own  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  for  other  employ¬ 
ments  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Said  boys  must  possess  the  following  Requisites  to  Suc¬ 
cess.  They  must  be 

In  Action ,  prompt,  patient,  persevering,  and  painstak¬ 
ing. 

In  Mind,  practical,  progressive,  and  peaceable. 

In  Manners ,  pleasing  and  polite. 

In  Life ,  pure,  principled,  pious,  patriotic,  and  prayerful. 
All  boys  who  can  satisfy  the  above  conditions  can  be 
readily  supplied  with  good  places,  and  none  others  need 
apply  to  “  UNCLE  SAM." 

Now,  boys,  there  is  your  chance  for  the  future.  Count 
up  these  characteristics ;  see  what  they  mean ;  possess 
them ,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  reap  an  abundant  reward. 

Ihealisig-  WitSa  H'laicves. 

The  following  story  is  related  by  an  exchange,  of  Jacob 
Sheafe,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  in  former  times : 
A  man  had  purchased  some  wool  of  him,  which  he  had 
weighed  and  paid  for,  and  Mr.  Shcafe  had  gone  to  the 
hack  room  to  get  change  for  a  note.  Happening  to  turn 
Lis  head  when  there,  he  saw  in  a  glass,  which  swung  so 
as  to  Reflect  the  shop,  a  stout  arm  reach  up  and  take  from 
Hie  shelf  a  heavy  cheese.  Instead  of  appearing  suddenly 
and  rebuking  the  man  for  his  theft,  as  another  would, 
thereby  losing  his  custom  forever,  the  crafty  old  gentle 
Taan  gave  the  thief  his  change  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
aad  then,  under  the  pretence  of  lifting  the  bag  to  lay  it 
(•n  the  horse  for  him,  took  hold  of  it  and  exclaimed — 

“  Why,  bless  me  1  I  must  have  reckoned  the  weight 
wrong."  11  Oh,  no !”  said  the  other,  “  you  may  be  sure 
you  have  not,  for  I  counted  with  yon.”  “  Well,  well,  we 
won’t  dispute  the  matter,  it’s  so  easily  tried,”  said  Mr. 
S.,  putting  the  bag  into  the  scales  again.  “  There,"  said 
he,  “  I  told  you  so ;  knew  that  I  was  right— made  a  mis¬ 
take  of  nearly  twenty  pounds ;  however,  if  you  don't 
want  the  whole,  you  needn't  have  it ;  I’ll  take  part  of  it 
out.”  “No!"  said  the  other,  staying  the  hands  of  Mr. 

S.  on  the  way  to  the  strings  of  the  bag,  “I  guess  I'll 
take  the  whole.”  And  this  he  did,  paying  for  dishonesty 
by  receiving  the  skim  milk  cheese  for  the  price  of  wool. 
On  another  occasion  Mr.  S.  missed  a  barrel  of  pork.  A 
few  months  after,  a  man  one  day  asked  him  the  question,  | 
“Did  you  ever  find  out  who  took  that  pork,  Mr.  j 
Sheafe?”  “Yes,”  was  the  reply;  “  you  are  the  fellow! 
For  none  but  myself  and  the  thief  knew  of  the  loss.” 
The  fellow  was  detected  by  the  shrewd  dealer,  who 
possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  knowing  when  to  be  silent. 

Use  for  tlae  Fire-fly. 

Mr.  Parton,  in  the  February  number  of  “  Our  Young 
Folks,”  relates  that  during  the  recent  war  two  prisoners 
who  had  been  confined  in  Andersonviilc  eleven  months, 
hearing  that  Sherman  was  at  Atlanta,  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  distant,  determined  to  make  their  escape 
and  try  to  reach  that  point.  One  of  them  had  a  watch 
which  contained  a  compass,  and  with  this  they  expected 
to  direct  their  course,  which  was  northwest.  But  as  they 
Were  to  travel  by  night  they  determined  not  to  start  until 
they  could  get  a  box  of  matches  to  give  necessary  light 
to  consult  the  compass.  This,  however,  they  failed  to  do, 
and  at  last,  by  the  assistance  of  a  colored  man,  they  got 
away  and  lay  hidden  until  evening,  when  they  started 
through  the  woods.  About  midnight  they  came  to  a 
road  which  seemed  to  go  exactly  northwest.  But  it  was 
so  cloudy  they  could  not  see  the  North  Star,  they  could 
not  consult  the  compass,  and  they  well  knew  that  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  direction  would  lead  to  recapture  and  death. 
Tlie  more  they  talked  it  over,  the  less  certain  they  grew. 
But  presently  one  of  them  caught  a  fire-fly,  and  taking  it 
between  his  thumb  and  finger,  held  it  over  the  compass. 
To  their  great  joy  they  found  it  gave  light  enough  for  their 
purpose,  and  very  soon  they  ascertained  that  surely 
enough  the  road  led  straight  to  the  Union  Army, 
and  eight  nights  of  travel  brought  them  safely  to  it, 


A  Picture  Story  for  the  Times. — Write  it  out  yourself. 


Ae>v  I*naales  to  be  Amstverecll. 

No.  340.  Puzzle  Inscription.— Ec  nouoy  Dloti.  One  of 
our  clerks  brought  us  the  above  inscription,  which  ho 
wishes  very  much  to  have  translated.  He  did  not  inform 
us  what  language  it  is  in.  Please  find  out  and  read  it. 


No.  311.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  fact  of  recent  occurrence. 


Answers  to  I’roblents  ami  P’rizzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 
March  number,  page  103  ...No.  330.  Illustrated  Rebus.— 
Honor  upholds  the  humble  in  spirit.  The  following  have 
sent  in  correct  answers.  George  Brenner,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Coles,  Frank  Lockwood,  Lilla’Kirk.  “Lucy,”  B.  F. 
Greenmail,  Milton  S.  Lavdis,  J.  McK.  Wray,  Eldridge 
Johnson,  D.  R.  Harford,  John  Conlon,  Mary  <T.  Sanborn, 
Henry  Schulz,  J.  Milton  Snyder,  F.  T.  Snyder,  Henry 
Burkholder,  D.  M.  Munro,  Lunette  Drew.  John  Heglin, 
Maggie  Weafr,  A.  J.  Deitrick.  Albert  II.  Hall,  James  E. 
Eshleman.  F.  M.  Clemens,  Philip  H.  It.tel,  William  D. 
Hilliard,  M.  C.  Hunter,  A,  D.  Newton.  Jas.  Mudd,  W.  A. 
Ditson.  Nannie  Johnson,  J.  Chenowith,  J.  M.  Thompson, 


I'lae  Ebefective  Stosae. 

“  Don't  put  in  that  stone,”  said  one  mason  to  another, 
as  they  were  working  together  on  the  rear  wall  of  a 
church.  “Can’t  you  see  it’s  a  poor  quality,  all  flaky,  and 

will  scale  away  to  pieces?” - “It  isn’t  very  good  grain, 

I  see ;  but  it  fits  in  here,  and  I  don’t  want  to  wait  for 
another.  Besides,  you  can’t  see  it  from  the  ground,  and 
nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to  climb  up  here  to  look  at 

it,” - “You’d  better  send  for  another  block.  That 

isn't  fit  for  the  wall ;  it  won’t  stand  the  weather ;  and  if  it 
should  go  to  pieces,  it  will  damage  the  whole  building.” 

- “  I  guess  it  won’t  damage  me,  nor  you  cither,  so  here 

goes.”  And  he  lifted  the  block  of  loose-grained,  flaky 
freestone  into  its  bed,  though  the  outer  thicknesses 
cracked  and  the  shell  sloughed  off.  Ho  dashed  over  it  a 
trowelful  of  mortar,  and  went  on  with  the  next  tier. 
Nobody  could  see  the  defective  stone,  for  it  was  covered 
by  a  projecting  buttress,  and  only  the  two  stone-masons 
were  present  when  it  was  laid.  But  though  unseen,  it 
was  not  safe,  and  time  brought  about  its  own  result. 
Every  sunbeam  loosened  its  texture  a  little,  every  storm 
helped  to  crumble  off  a  minute  fragment,  and  little  by 
little,  after  many  years  the  stone  crumbled  away.  That 
was  bad  enough,  but  that  was  not  all.  It  chanced  that 
one  of  the  great  beams  of  the  roof  rested  a  few  tiers 
above,  directly  over  the  defective  block,  and  as  the  stone 
decayed,  the  beam  sank  a  little.  Presently  a  crack 
opened  in  the  ceiling,  disfiguring  the  fresco-painting,  and 
the  crack  grew  to  a  leak,  letting  in  the  rain.  And  when 
at  last  the  worthless  block  fell  out,  the  beam  dropped 
down,  the  roof  sunk  in,  and  the  church  was  no  longer 
fit  for  use,  until  after  the  loss  of  much  time,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  much  money,  a  new  roof  was  built,  and  a  new 
block  inserted  in  the  wall.  It  was  only  a  small  defect, 
but  it  did  much  damage  in  the  end. - There  is  a  struc¬ 

ture  which  everybody  is  building,  young  and  old,  each 
one  for  himself.  It  is  called  character ,  and  in  it  every 
act  of  life  is  a  stone.  If  day  by  day  we  are  careful  to 
build  our  lives  with  pure,  noble,  upright  deeds,  at  the 
end  will  stand  a  fair  temple,  honored  by  God  and  man. 
But,  as  one  leak  will  sink  a  ship,  and  one  flaw  break  a 
chain,  so  one  mean,  dishonorable,  untruthful  act  or  word 
will  forever  leave  its  impress  and  work  its  influence  on 
our  characters.  Then,  let  the  several  deeds  unite  to  form 
a  perfect  day,  and  one  by  one  the  days  grow  into  noble 
years,  and  the  years,  as  they  slowly  pass,  will  raise  at 
last  a  beautiful  edifice,  enduring  forever  to  our  praise. 

'!'i! a €arc  or  Csiiaary  BSardsi. 

Few  pets  give  more  pleasure  than  these  sweet  singers. 
They  are  so  perfectly  at  home  in  a  cage  that  in  looking 
at  them  one  does  not  feci  the  regret  experienced  in  keep¬ 
ing  birds  born  in  the  free  forest  thus  confined.  Un¬ 
painted  cages  are  best  for  birds,  as  they  will  industrious¬ 
ly  peck  at  every  place  that  oilers  a  hold  to  their  bills, 
and  a  very  little  paint  would  poison  them.  The  cage 
should  be  hung  where  plenty  of  light  and  air  can  be  en¬ 
joyed,  not  near  the  ceiling  where  the  atmosphere  is  usu¬ 
ally  foul.  Opposite  a  window  where  the  sunshine  can 
come  in  is  the  best  place.  Birds  are  naturally  very  cleanly, 
and  their  cages  should  bo  kept  scrupulously  neat.  A  piece 
of  brown  paper  laid  upon  the  fioorand  changed  every  day 
will  keep  the  floor  clean  ;  the  perches  should  be  washed 
frequently.  Canaries  greatly  enjoy  their  morning  bath. 
Give  them  clean  water  in  a  shallow  dish  daily,  and  their 
curious  little  freaks  over  it  will  afford  much  amusement. 
The  drinking  cup  and  seed  cup  should  be  cleansed  and 
refilled  daily.  Canary  seed  is  the  best  regular  food;  for 
variety,  add  summer  rape  seed,  and  occasionally  a  little 
hemp  seed.  Fresh  fruit,  sweet  apples,  berries,  etc.,  will 
be  relished,  and  arc  healthful ;  they  are  also  very  fond  of 
sugar,  which  should  be  allowed  them  only  in  moderate 
quantity,  as  an  «ccasional  treat.  A  bit  of  cuttle-fish  bone 
for  them  to  peck  at  should  be  hung  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cage,  where  it  will  be  kept  clean.  Occasionally  a 
cage  becomes  infested  with  mites,— little  insects  almost 
too  small  to  be  seen  without  a  microscope, —which  greatly 
irritate  the  bird,  and  if  not  destroyed,  may  cause  its 
death.  Their  presence  may  be  known  by  the  bird  per¬ 
sistently  scratching  and  pecking  at  his  feathers,  espe¬ 
cially  after  settling  upon  his  perch  for  the  night.  In  such 
a  case  wash  the  cage  thoroughly  with  suds  made  from 
carbolic  soap,  and  put,  a  very  little  of  it  in  their  bathing 
water,  which  will  soon  clear  out  the  pests  without  injury 
to  the  bird.  With  care  never  to  frighten  a  bird,  it  may 
be  taught  to  come  to  its  owner  from  the  cage,  to  feed 
from  his  hand,  and  even  lo  perform  many  tricks  ;  the 
feats  of  Signor  Blitz’s  trained  canaries,  which  many  of 
our  readers  have  probably  seen,  show  that  these  house¬ 
hold  birds  are  capable  of  receiving  no  little  education. 

Spelling  Test.  —Read  the  following  sentence  to 
any  person  desirous  of  showing  his  knowledge  of  spell¬ 
ing  and  request  him  to  write  it  out.  “  It  is  agreeable  busi¬ 
ness  to  perceive  the  unparalleled  embarrassment  of  a 
harassed  peddler  gauging  the  symmetry  of  a  peeled  pear 
which  a  sibyl  had  stabbed  with  a  poniard  unheeding  the 
innuendoes  of  the  lilies  of  a  cornelian  line  when  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last  they  endeavored  to  separate  a  niece  and  aunt,” 
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Boys  who  have  been  away  from  home  to  boarding- 
school  will  readily  understand  the  feelings  of  the  poor 
captive  in  the  picture,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced 
to  his  new  companions.  One  bullying  fellow  wants  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him  ;  another  waggish  character  is 
about  to  play  a  practical  joke  by  slily  pulling  his  hair ;  a 
third  is  disposed  to  ridicule  him  for  his  low  spirits  ;  while 
a  few  look  on  with  real  sympathy.  The  poor  lonely 
creature,  with  no  friends  made  as  yet,  sadly  thinks  of  his 
native  home,  and  can  find  little  comfort.  Yet  if  he  have 
the  true  spirit  of  a  monkey  he  will  soon  make  his  place, 
yielding  to  his  superiors,  putting  down  his  inferiors,  and 
taking  rank  according  to  his  own  merits.  No  doubt  his 
fast  friends  will  be  those  who  at  first  gave  him  sympathy, 
which  his  gratitude  will  more  than  repay.  While  you 
may  be  amused  with  the  comical  figures  of  these  animals, 
do  not  forget  the  lesson  of  the  picture.  When  a  now 
companion  comes  to  your  school  or  your  neighborhood, 
try  to  make  him  feel  at  home.  To  take  any  advantage  of 
such  an  one  is  despicably  mean.  Even  if  he  should  after¬ 
ward  prove  unworthy  of  your  intimate  friendship,  the 
exercise  of  kind  feeling  towards  him  will  bring  its  own 
happiness  to  yourself  and  make  you  richer  than  any  en¬ 
joyment  would,  that  could  be  had  by  imposing  upon  him. 

An  East  laitliasa  CSoa.as* 

Manyyearsago  agiant  livingin  Ceylon  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  another  giant  in  Bengal ;  so  he  asked  her 
father  to  let  him  marry  her.  But  he  refused  because  the 
lover  lived  on  a  little  island,  and  was  not  of  much  account. 
But  the  Ceylonese  determined  to  have  his  bride,  and 
so  crossed  over,  seized  her,  and  carried  her  home.  Then 
her  father,  in  a  great  rage,  started  to  rescue  her,  but  found 
on  arriving  at  the  straits  which  separate  the  island  from 
the  main  land,  that  he  was  not  tall  enough  to  wade  over,  j 


So  hack  he  went  through  the  whole  length  of  India  to 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  snatched  up  two  of  the 
largest  to  throw  them  into  the  strait,  to  fill  it  up  so  that 
he  could  pass  over.  But  as  he  strode  back  with  one 
mountain  in  each  hand,  large  pieces  slipped  through  his 
fingers,  and  thus  came  the  chain  of  Hills  which  extend 
for  some  three  hundred  miles  through  the  country.  It  is 
to  bo  hoped  that  on  finally  reaching  the  island  he  be¬ 
came  reconciled  to  his  son-in-law ;  but  very  likely  the 
latter  being  the  larger,  made  way  with  him,  for,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens,  the  story  very  provokingly  stops  here  without 
giving  information  on  this  most  interesting  point. 

Too  MsacSi  McmIbcJssc. 

Among  the  American  Indians  the  “  Medicine  Man  ”  is 
next  in  importance  to  the  Chief  of  the  tribe.  He  is  not 
only  the  physician,  hut  the  priest,  prophet,  and  general 
agent  with  supernatural  powers,  with  whom  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  familiar.  During  drouth  ho  is  in  great  de¬ 
mand  as  a  rain  maker.  In  this  art  they  are  very  success¬ 
ful,  as  when  they  once  commence  their  ceremonies  they 
never  stop  until  rain  begins  to  fall.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  their  performances  say  that  their  freaks  are  of 
the  most  extravagant  kind,  such  as  would  provoke  the 
laughter  of  all  unbelievers  in  their  power.  It  is  related 
of  one  of  these  characters,  named  Wakhadaliakee,  that 
while  going  through  his  performances  lie  fired  an  arrow 
toward  the  clouds  and  promised  abundant  water.  Short¬ 
ly  after  a  vessel  came  up  the  river  near  the  encampment, 
firing  a  salute.  “Ah,  my  friends !”  said  the  rain-maker, 
“  my  medicine  is  great — I  have  brought  a  thunder-boat.” 
He  continued  his  vaunts  and  threats  from  his  high  place, 
and  truly  his  predictions  were  fulfilled;  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  cloud  was  over  the  village,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  Mr.  Catlin,  who  related  the  incident,  says  it 


was  a  memorable  sight.  Thunder  roared,  and  livid  light¬ 
ning  flashed,  and  in  a  moment  of  consternation,  a  flash 
struck  one  of  the  Mandan  lodges,  and  killed  a  beautiful 
girl.  He  was  rather  alarmed  lest  his  fame  should  be 
held  from  him  ;  he  ascended  the  medicine-lodge  the  next 
morning,  and  exclaimed :  “  My-friends,  my  medicine,  you 
see,  is  great — it  is  too  great ;  I  am  too  young,  and  I  was 
too  fast;  I  knew  not  when  to  stop.  The  wigwam  of 
Mah-sihsh  is  laid  low,  and  many  are  the  eyes  that  weep 
for  Kokai,  the  antelope.  .  .  .  Who  say  that  the  medi¬ 
cine  of  Wak-ha-dah-ha-kee  is  not  strong?”  A  unanimous 
shout  of  approbation  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  Hair  of 
the  White  Buffalo,  by  which  epithet  lie  was  distinguished 
before,  was  thereafter  changed  to  the  more  familiar  and 
honorable  appellation  of  the  “  Big  Double  Medicine.” 

A  Ibifficialrt  SiH.Bag-mag-e. 

A  Frenchman  of  our  acquaintance  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  himself  with  great  good  humor.  Shortly 
after  arriving  in  this  country,  and  while  he  could  speak 
the  language  very  imperfectly,  he  was  engaged  as  teacher 
of  French  in  a  young  ladies  boarding-school.  He  kept 
his  ears  wide  open  to  learn  every  new  phrase,  and  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly.  One  expression  at  the  meals  puzzled 
him  for  some  time.  He  noticed  that  the  young  ladies 
often  replied  “Yes’m,”  when  asked  if  they  would  be 
helped  to  some  of  the  dishes.  He  carefully  consulted  his 
lexicon,  to  find  the  meaning  of  “Yes’m,”  hut  the  word 
was  not  there.  So  lie  asked  the  principal,  who  informed 
him  that  it  was  the  same  as  “  Out,  Madame''  in  French. 
He  then  was  able  to  use  the  phrase  correctly  himself. 
But  one  day  when  asked  to  partake  of  something  he 
chose  to  decline,  ho  answered,  “Nos’m,”  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  whole  family.  “  They  all  laugh  so 
happy,”  said  he, in  relating  it,  “I laugh  too,  very  much.  ■ 
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THE  BEST  JUVENILE  MAGAZINE  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  ANT  LAND  OR  LANGUAGE. 


“OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS.” 


The  January,  February,  anti  March  numbers  of  “  On  Yount,  Folks  ’’  have  been  welcomed  by  the  Press  and  the  Public  with  an  enthusiasm  never  before  accorded  to  a  Magazine  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  The  great  variety  and  fresh  Interest  of  its  contents,  and  the  eminent  literary  skill  of  the  writers,  make  the  Magazine  attractive  to  all  intelligent  persons,  young  or  old,  and 
give  it  a  permanent  value. 

Tho  leading  serial,  “The  Story  of  a  BadBoy,”  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  has  awakened  an  eager  interest  almost  without  precedent.  The  experiences  and  fortunes  of  Tom  Bailey  are  followed 
with  curiosity  and  delight  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  interest  of  the  story  increases  to  the  end.  Wo  copy  from  the  April  instalment  an  account  of  the  demor¬ 
alization  produced  in  school  by  the  approach  of  Independence  Bay,  and  a  part  of  ' 


TOM  BAILEY’S  NIG-HT  BEFORE  THE  FOURTH. 


Two  months  had  elapsed  since  my  arrival  at  Bivermouth, 
when  the  approach  of  an  Important  celebration  produced 
the  greatest  excitement  among  the  the  juvenile  population 
of  the  town. 

There  was  very  little  hard  study  done  in  the  Temple  Gram¬ 
mar  School  the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July.  For  1 
my  part,  my  heart  and  brain  were  so  full  of  ilre-crackers. 
Roman-candles,  rockets,  pin-wheels,  squibs,  and  gunpowder 
in  various  seductive  forms,  that  I  wonder  I  did  n’t  explode 
under  Mr.  Grimshaw’s  very  nose.  I  could  n’t  do  a  sum  to 
save  me  ;  I  could  n’t  tell,  for  love  or  money,  whether  Talla¬ 
hassee  was  the  capital  of  Tennessee  or  of  Florida  ;  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  pluperfect  tenses  were  inextricably  mixed  in 
my  memory,  and  I  did  n’t  know  a  verb  from  an  adjective 
when  I  met  one.  This  was  not  alone  my  condition,  but  that 
of  every  boy  in  the  school. 

Even  Mr.  Grimshaw  was  made  a  sort  of  accessory  to  the 
universal  demoralization.  In  calling  the  school  to  order,  he 
always  rapped  on  the  table  with  a  heavy  ruler.  Under  the 
green  baize  table-cloth,  on  the  exact  spot  where  he  usually 
struck,  a  certain  boy  whose  name  I  withold,  placed  a  fat 
torpedo.  The  result  was  a  loud  explosion,  which,  caused 
Mr.  Grimshaw  to  look  queer.  Charley  Marden  was  at  the 
water-pail  at  the  time,  and  directed  general  attention  to 
himself  by  strangling  for  several  seconds  and  then  squirting 
a  slender  thread  of  water  over  the  blackboard. 

Mr.  Grimshaw  fixed  his  eyes  reproachfully  oil  Charley?  but 


said  nothing.  The  real  culprit  (it  was  n’t  Charley  Mardon, 
but  the  boy  whose  name  I  withhold)  instantly  regretted  his 
badness,  and  after  school  confessed  the  whole  tiling  to  Mr. 
Grimshaw,  who  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  the  nameless  boy’s 
head  by  giving  him  five  cents  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  If  Mr. 
Grimshaw  had  caned  this  unknowfi  youth,  the  punishment 
would  not  have  been  half  so  severe. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  I  retired  to  bed  very  early,  In 
order  to  disarm  suspicion.  I  did  n’t  sleep  a  wink,  waiting 
for  eleven  o’clock  to  come  round  ;  and  I  thought  it  never 
would  come  round,  as  I  lay.  counting  from  timo  to  time  the 
slow  strokes  of  the  ponderous  bell  in  the  steeple  of  the  Old 
North  Church.  At  length  the  laggard  hour  arrived.  While 
the  clock  was  striking  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  began 
dressing. 

My  grandfather  and  Miss  Abigail  were  heavy  sleepers,  and 
I  might  have  stolen  down  stairs  and  ouj^at  tho  front  door 
undetected ;  but  such  a  commonplace  proceeding  did  not 
suit  my  adventurous  disposition.  I  fastened  one  end  of  a 
rope  (it  was  a  few  yards  cut  from  Kitty  Collins’s  clothes¬ 
line)  to  the  bedpost  nearest  the  window,  and  cautiously 
climbed  out  on  the  wide  pediment  oyer  the  hall.  door.  I  had 
neglected  to  knot  the  rope ;  the  result  was  that  the  moment 
I  swung  clear  of  the  pediment,  I  descended  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  warmed  both  my  hands  smartly.  The  rope, 
moreover,  was  four  or  five  feet  too  short ;  so  I  got  a  fall  that 
would  linvo  proved  serious  had  I  not  tumbled  into  the 


middle  of  one  of  the  big  rose-bushes  growing  on  either  side 
of  the  steps. 

I  scrambled  out  of  that  without  delay,  and  was  songratu- 
lating  myself  on  my  good  luck,  when  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
setting  moon  the  form  of  a  man  leaning  over  the  garden  gate. 
It  was  one  of  the  town  watch,  who  had  probably  been  observ¬ 
ing  my  operations  with  curiosity.  Seeing  no  chance  of 
escape,  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter  and  walked  directly 
up  to  him. 

“  "What  on  airth  air  you  a  doin’  ?”  asked  the  man,  grasping 
the  collar  of  my  jacket. 

“  I  live  here,  sir,  if  you  please,”  I  replied,  “  and  am  going 
to  the  bonfire.  I  did  n’t  want  to  wake  up  the  old  folks, 
that’s  all.” 

The  man  cocked  his  eye  at  me  in  the  most  amiable  manner, 
and  released  his  hold. 

“  Boys  is  boys,”  he  muttered.  lie  did  n’t  attempt  to  stop 
me  as  I  slipped  through  the  gate. 

Once  beyond  his  clutches  I  took  to  my  heels  and  soon 
reached  the  Square,  where  I  found  forty  or  fifty  fellows 

assembled,  engaged  in  building  a  pyramid  of  tar-barrels. 

U- 

The  palms  of  my  hands  still  tingled  so  that  I  could  n’t  join 
in  the  sport.  I  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  Nautalis  Bank, 
watching  the  workers,  among  whom  I  recognized  lots  of 
my  schoolmates.  They  looked  like  a  legion  of  imps,  com¬ 
ing  and  going  in  the  twilight,  busy  in  raising  some  infernal 
edifice.  What  a  Babel  of  voices  it  was,  e  verybody  directing 
everybody  else,  and  everybody  doing  everything  wrong  1 


To  show  the  kind  and  degree  of  interest  produced  by  this  story,  and  tho  other  attractive 
articles  in  “  Our  Young  Folks,”  we  give  the  following  letter,  which  expresses  fairly  tho 
sentiments  contained  in  numerous  letters,  received  daily  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Springfield,  Feb.  23.,  18G9. 

To  the  Editors  of  “  Our  Young  Folks.” 

“Your  magazine  is  such  a  source  of  delight  in  our  family,  and  at  the  same  timo  so  valuable 
and  instructive  to  our  children,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  write  you  and  thank  you  for  what 
you  are  doing  for  them  and  for  others  like  them.  We  have  taken  the  magazine  eve  since 
it  started,  but  we  think  it  more  interesting  than  ever  this  year. 

“The  ‘  Story  of  a  Bgd  Boy  ’  pleases  my  boys  so  much  that  they  fairly  commit  each  instal¬ 


ment  to  memory.  Mr.  Trowbridge’s  articles  on  Glass-Making  we  have  found  particularly 
interesting,  and  so  are  the  articles  by  Mr.  Parton,  and  Mr.  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Agassiz.  I  assure 
you  that  the  monthly  arrival  of  your  Magazine  is  a  great  event  in  our  household.  Expec¬ 
tation  gets  on  tiptoe  about  the  middle  of  each  month,  after  which  time  the  Post-office  boy 
is  closely  watched  by  two  pair  of  eager  young  eyes  on  the  lookout  for  what  they  call  ‘  the 
best  magazine  that  ever  was.’ 

“  In  sober  earnest,  dear  Editors,  I  feel  that  you  are  doing  my  children  an  inestimable  good, 
that  you  are  furnishing  to  them  a  style  of  reading  in  every  respect  admirable  and  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  them  ;  and  as  I  see  the  interest  with  which  they  read  what  you  prepare  for 
them,  and  observe  its  restraining  and  developing  influence  upon  their  young  minds,  I  feel 
grateful  that  in  their  education  I  have  such  a  valuable  assistant  as  your  magazine. 

Respectfully  yours  Mrs. - 


Besides  the  “  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,”  “Quit  Young  Folks  ”  for  this  year  contains  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  papers  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  suggesting  Mow  to  Talk, 
Mow  to  Write,  Mow  to  Bead,  Mow  to  Travel,  Mow  to  Act  in  Society,  and  Mow  to  Work  ;  a  number  of  articles  by  James  Parton,  including  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  noted  Portuguese 
Discoverers  and  Navigators ;  careful  and  graphic  descriptions  of  Glass-Making,  Ship-Building,  Coal-Mining ,  and  other  attractive  branches  of  Industry  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  ;  a  very 
valuable  series  of  articles  by  Mrs.  Prof.  Agassiz,  the  eminent  naturalist,  on  Coal  Deposits,  Coral  Animals  and  Reefs,  Earthquakes,  etc.,  several  articles  on  interesting  topics  of  American 
History  by  J.  II.  A.  Bone  ;  Declamations  by  Elijah  Kellogg  ;  Dialogues  by  Epes  Sargent,— and  other  excellent  articles  by  popular  writers,  all  illustrated  by  the  most  skillful  artists. 

S3?”  “  OUR.  YOBlfG  POLKS  ”  is  only  Two  Holla  vf^a  year,  and  the  numbers  for  January,  February,  Mareh,  and.  April,  1SG9,  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  examine  the  Magazine,  on  application  to  tlic  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Ticknor  &,  Fields,) 

124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


f  April, 
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OICE  POTATOES. 


EARLY  ROSE, 


EARLY  EOSE. 


ERRSRR5S  PROLIFIC,  OR  Mo.  2* 


Ai-non g  the  many  thousands  of  our  patrons  to  whom  we 
furnished  this  valuable  potato,  we  have  yet  to  hear  from 
the  first  one  who  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  his  purchase. 
The  only  regret  expressed  is,  that  they  had  not  procured 
more.  "We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  the  most  flattering  testi¬ 
monials,  not  only  of  its  earlincss  and  good  quality,  but  ol 
its  astonishing  productiveness,  some  of  which  seem  almost 
fabulous.  Several  report  of  having  grown  a  barrel  from  a 
single  pound  ;  reports  of  a  yield  of  one  hundredfold  are 
of  everyday  occurrence. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  the  earliest , 
i  most  productive,  and  of  better  quality  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety  in  cultivation.  It  retains  its  good  quality  through  the 
entire  season,  until  a  new  crop  is  ready  for  the  market.  It 
is  particularly  recommended  for  culture  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  new  potatoes  can  be  sent  to  the  Kew  York  mar* 
i  ket  as  early  as  the  more  common  varieties  from  Bermuda. 

We  are  now  receiving  cash  orders  at  tlio  prices  annexed, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  binding  lor  any 
stated  time,  as  from  present  appearances  the  supply  will 
not  equal  tlic  demand. 

One  pound,  $1X0 ;  Three  pounds,  $2.00,  by  mail,  post-paid. 
One  peck,  (15  lbs.),  §5.00;  y  bush.,  §8.00 ;  1  bush.,  (CO  lbs.), 
$15.00;  1  bbl.,  (165  lbs.)  $40.00  ;  Sbbls.,  $175X0.  Prices  to  tho 
trade,  in  larger  quantities,  will  be  given  upon  application. 
The  freight  on  all  packages  by  express,  boat,  or  railroad,  to 
be  paid  by  tho  purchaser.  No  charge  for  packages  or  cartage. 


CLIMAX. 

The  ClimAx  Is  a  seedling  of  the  Early  Goodrich,  and 
is  thus  described  by  tho  raiser: 

“It  has  a  stout,  erect  stalk,  large  leaves ;  tuber,  about  me¬ 
dium  size,  smooth,  cylindrical  form,  swelled  out  at  center; 
eyes,  shallow,  but  strongly  defined ;  skin,  considerably 
netted  or  russet,  tough,  white  ;  flesh,  entirely  white,  solid, 
heavy,  brittle,  and  never  hollow;  boils  through  quickly, 
with  no  hard  core  at  center,  is  mealy,  of  floury  whiteness, 
and  of  superior  table  quality.  It  is  equally  productive  with 
the  Early  Bose,  but  a  few  days  later,  earlier  than  the  Early 
Goodrich,  while  its  keeping  qualities  are  as  good  as  the 
|  Peachblows.” 

Shirley  Hibbard,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  London  Gardener’s 
Magazine,  and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  the  Potato  in 
England,  writes  as  follows  after  having  tested  tho  sample 
wc  sent  him  :  “  Flesh  quite  white,  fine  in  texture  and  well 
j  flavored.  This  is  an  elegant  potato  for  the  table,  and  if  a 
good  grower,  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  the  gar¬ 
den  and  exhibition.” 

Price  $3.00  per  pound  by  mall,  post-paid. 

RRESEE’S  PROLIFIC,  or  Ko.  2. 

This  remarkable  variety  originated  with  Albert  Itreeee, 
who  was  also  the  originator  of  the  justly  celebrated  Early 
Rose,  both  varieties  being  produced  from  the  same  Seed 
ball  of  tho  Garnet  Chili. 

The  vines  of  Rresee's  Prolific  are  of  medium  height,  quite 
bushy,  somewhat  spreading,  large  ieavos.  Tubers,  large, 
regular  in  shape,  and  very  smooth,  slightly  oblong,  some¬ 
what  flattened.  Skin,  dull  white,  inclined  to  be  rnssetted  ; 
eye3,  but  little  depressed  and  slightly  pinkish  ;  flesh,  white; 
cooks  quickly,  is  very  mealy,  and  of  excellent  quality,  yield 
very  large,  often  exceeding  One  Hundredfold .  Matures 
about  three  weeks  later  than  the  Early  Rose,  and  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  variety  for  field  culture.  A  silvermednl  was 
awarded  to  this  variety  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Mass.  Ilort.  Society,  last  September. 

An  English  correspondent  of  the  London  Gardener's 
Chronicle  (Rev.W.E.Radclyffe)  to  whom  several  of  our  sam¬ 
ples  w;ere  sent  for  trial,  thus  speaks  of  this  variety :  “  Pre- 
see's  Prolific  is  a  most  perfect  potato.  X  think  it  is  one  of  tho 
best  I  ever  saw.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  firm.  As  far  ns  appear, 
i  ance  goes  they  do  immense  credit  to  America.  In  a  word, 
j  I  never  saw  nicer  potatoes.” 

Price  @2.00  per  pound,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Upon  receipt  of  Sj.00  wc  will  rnnil,  post¬ 
paid!,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or 
British  Provinces,  One  Ponnd  Each  of  tlio 
!  CLIMAX,  BRESEE'S  PKOX.IPIC,  and  tiio 
EAR1A'  ROSE.  ?>o  orders  will  be  accepted 
j  unless  accompanied  with  tlic  rush. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  wc  hare  a  large  stock  of  Eaelt 
Ekbec,  Eaui.t  Goonmen,  Vandjieveeu’s  Seeduing,  Jack- 
!  son  White,  II  aeison,  &c.,  &c.,  winch  wc  oiler  at  the  lowest 
:  market  prices. 

Our  descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  list  of  potntoos 
with  explicit  directions  for  culture,  mailed  free  to  ail  ap- 
|  plicants. 

I  OUR  HETV  ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE  and 
|  Guide  to  the  Plov-er  and  Kitchen  Garden  IS2  pages,  mailed 
to  applicants  upon  receipt  of  25  cents. 


EL  Ko  BLISS  &  §€>M9 

(F.  ©.  Box 


M  151  gfe9  Mew  York, 

Formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass, 
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BAMSDELL’S  NORWAY  OATS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  single  head  of  the  Norway  Oats,  reduced  in  size  by  photography. 

Size  26  Inches  in  Length). 

CAUTION. 

We  have  evidence  that  several  hundred  bushels  of  seed  have  been 
sold,  under  our  name,  which  is  an  entirely  different  and  inferior  grain. 

Our  full  printed  history  is  sent  free  to  all,  and  gives  a  lull  exposition 
of  the  swindles  that  are  being  practiced  on  fanners  in  the  sale  of 
6ecd  oats.  The  Norway  Oats  are  neither  white  nor  black,  but  gray. 

WHAT  TIE  PEOPLE  SAY. 

Noktii  Randolph,  Vt.,  Jan.  23, 1869. 

D.  W.  I’amsdbll.— Dear  Sir:  So  much  is  being  said  about  your 
Norway  Oats,  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience.  In  the 

spring  of '63  I  procured  one  bushel  of  your  seed.  I  had  a  piece  of  .  v  i 

ground  measuring  three  acres,  all  of  which  was  manured  exactly  \  Y  VY\  \  -i  ety.  - 

alike,  and  from  this  piece  1  measured  one  acre  and  sowed  the  bushel 
of  Norway  Oats ;  on  the  other  two  acres  I  sowed  six  bushels  of 
selected  seed  from  my  common  oats.  I  harvested  three  bushels  more 
of  the  Norways,  from  the  one  acre,  than  I  did  of  the  common  oats 
from  the  two.  This  I  consider  as  fair  a  test  as  could  bo  made,  and  as  to 
my  reliability  if  ar.-y  farmer  desires  it,  I  will  refer  him  to  some  of  the 
best  men  in  my  State.  You  have  been  unjustly  slandered  by  some  of 
the  would-be-wise  men  of  this  country,  as  the  above  statement  fully 
proves,  and  von  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  if  you  deem  it  of  any 
use  to  yourself  and  the  farming  communitv.  Respectfully  yours, 

AVERY  HIXON. 

In  March,  1SGT,  I  bought  one  pint  of  Norway  Oats  of  P.  IV.  Itams- 
dell.  I  had  no  confidence  that  they  would  prove  much  if  any  better 
than  the  other  lands,  and  put  them  in  carelessly,  wasting  some  and 
sowing  too  thick.  I  had  a  yield  of  a  little  less  than  half  a  bushel. 

The  past  season  I  planted  one  pint  by  themselves  and  harvested  5H 
bushels ;  the  balance  of  the  half  bushel  I  sowed  broadcast  and  from 
It  harvested  CO  bushels,  making  6:»M  bushels  in  all  from  a  little  less 
than  half  a  bushel  of  seed,  and  we  considered  the  crop  inferior  on 
account  of  the  drouth.  I  intend  to  sow  all  I  have  another  year.  X 
have  not  heard  of  any  one  else  in  this  part  of  the  country  having 
grown  them,  but  lny.experience  convinces  me  that  they  are  the  oat 
for  our  South-western  soil,  and  I  believe  in  a  few  years  they  will  be¬ 
come  the  standard,  taking  the  place  of  all  others.  S.  A.  JOSLYN. 

Pleasant  Mount,  Mo. 


(Natukal 
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Hartford,  Vt,  Feb.  17, 1869. 

Ed.  Tribune:  Having  seen  several  articles  in  yours  ancl  in  other 
papers  concerning  Norway  Oats,  I  thought  it  proper  to  give  my  own 
experience. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  this  seed  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  cried 
“Humbug”  as  much  as  any  of  n>y  neighbors,  but  was  induced  to  try 
a  few  quarts,  and  was  satisfied  before  the  grain  was  half  matured 
that  I  had  made  no  bad  investment.  The  seeds,  after  germinating, 
commenced  to  throw  out  almost  numberless  little  shoots,  which 
rapidly  developed  into  good  healthy  seed  stalks,  bearing  from  300  to 
400  full  kernels  on  each  head,  which  grow  from  12  to  16  inches  In 
length,  in y  yield  being  very  satisfactory,  and  giving  me  more  than 
100-fold.  Since,  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  tests  with  Surprise, 
"White  Swedish  and  Poland  oats,  the  Norway  have  yielded  two  bush¬ 
els  where  either  of  the  other  6orts  yielded  one.  Their  average  yield 
upon  one  acre  of  good  ground,  with  one  bushel  of  seed,  is  from  85  to 
100,  and  even  125  bushels  to  an  acre.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
them  to  the  most  doubtful  of  farmers,  and  all  I  am  sorry  for  is  that  I 
did  not  invest  larger  at  lirst.  .  LUTHER  PEASE. 

From  Adam  Rankin,  Proprietor  of  the  Premium  Farm  of  Monmouth 
Co.,  Monmouth,  111. 

I  ha\  e  not  measured  the  ground  yet  that  I  sowed  the  Norway  Oats 
on,  but  there  is  about  one  acre.  I  sowed  them  in  March,  when  the 
ground  was  in  fine  order ;  but  Just  after  sowing  there  came  a  very 
hard  rain  and  washed  them  out  some,  and  I  did  not  think  they  would 
be  thick  enough ;  but  after  they  got  well  started  they  beat  anything, 
growing  and  spreading,  that  I  ever  saw.  They  are  thicker  and  larger 
than  the  Surprise  Oats.  What  you  sent  me  (IK  bushel)  covers  the 
ground  better  than  2K  bushels  of  the  Surprise  Oats.  They  are  the 
darkest  colored  of  any  oats  I  ever  saw,  and  promise  well  now  for  a 
most  wonderful  yield. 
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From  Gen.  Stephen  Thomas,  Lieut.-Gov.  of  Vermont,  Aug.  18,  1868. 

I  have  seen  t  lie  Norway  Oats,  raised  by  1).  IV.  Ramsdell,  growing 
in  Acids  in  this  section  for  the  past  three  years,  and  I  consider  them 
far  superior  to  any  other  oats  m  the  country  for  their  great  yield  pen- 
acre  and  excellent  quality.  The  straw  grows  very  strong  and  they 
are  not  so  liable  to  lodge  as  the  other  kinds. 

From  the  Hon.  Orange  Comstock,  "WeSt  Farlee,  Vt.,  Aug.  17,  1868. 

I  have  this  day  examined  some  Norway  Oats,  grown  by  B.  H. 
Robinson  of  this  place.  I  have  lived  to  see  7T  years,  and  can  truly 
say  I  never  saw  such  a  splendid  specimen  of  oats  before.  The 
heads  are  from  11  to  IS  inches  long,  tho  meat  very  large  and  floury. 
Mr.  Ramsdell  has  my  best  wishes  for  his  success"  in  an  enterprise  of 
great  value  to  our  farmers. 

j  From  H.  H.  Brown,  Light-st.,  Pa.,  Sept.  3,  1868. 

I  am  pleased  to  write  to  you,  and  say  I  am  entirely  pleased  with 
tho  Oat  I  received  from  you  last  spring.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  68 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  stood  up  flue  with  heavy  straw.  Our  common 
oats  on  same  ground  yielded  this  season  from  20  to  80  bushels  per 
acre,  weight  from  20  to  28  pounds,  while  Norways  weighed  32  pounds. 
People  laughed  at  mo  last  spring  for  paying  such  a  price  for  oats,  hut 
now  the  laugh  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  lace.  What  price  do  you 
nut  on  the  seed  this  year?  I  want  10  bushels  more.  Please  answer 
before  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  secure  it.  We  have  had  the  poorest  and 
dryest  season  for  oats  that  I  have  ever  known.  Send  a  few  of  your 
circulars,  and  oblige. 


From  W.  E.  Ingersoll,  River  du  Loupe,  Canada. 

When  I  received  those  Oats  last  Spring  thev  looked  so  much  like 
our  common  black  oats  that  I  thought  Iliad  "been  humbugged  into 
paying  at  the  rate  of  $64  per  bushel  for  the  same  oat  I  had  been  raising 
for  years.  However,  I  put  them  in  the  ground,  and  have  astonished 
our  people  with  the  result.  They  grow  quite  different,  and  yield  ful¬ 
ly  twice  ns  much,  and  of  better  quality.  They  are  very  peculiar  in 
looks  when  growing,  and  people  who  saw  them  often  asked  what  1 
had  growing,  and  doubted  iny  word  when  I  told  them  bats.  Please 
send  your  price  list.  I  want  more,  and  several  others  would  buy. 
"VVe  will  all  club  together,  and  send  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you. 

The  above  are  selected  from  over  1,000  similar  letters  which  have 
reached  us.  It  requires  but  1  bushel  of  seed  for  an  acre,  and  the 
yield  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  variety.  The  demand  for 
this  seed  will  he  large  next  year,  and  those  who  grow  it  will  find  a 
ready  sale  at  a  high  rate. 

All  orders  must  he  accompanied  with  the  money,  as  no  more  C.  O. 
D.  orders  will  be  sent  out  tills  season.  For  the  present  we  will  till 
orders  at  following  rates.  Per  bushel,  $10.  Half  bushel,  $6.  Jk  bushel, 
$1.  Sold  by  the  standard  of  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Small  packages  by 
mail,  post-paid,  $1.23  the  pound.  We  furnish  hags  and  cartage  free, 
but  do  not  pay  express  or  freight  charges.  Money  may  be  sent  by 
Draft,  P.  U.  Order,  or  registered  letters,  at  our  risk.  Address 

&  CLARK, 

S».0.  Box,  5,080.  3©  liberty  St.,  N.Y. 

Only  Agents  in  tlio  U.  S.  or  Canada. 


AU1ATIJM. 

BTcw  GJ-oIeSc]!!!.  MayedL  ]LIly* 

A  large  consignment,  direct  from  Japan,  just  received  by 
the  subscribers,  and  will  be  mailed  post-paid,  to  any  address, 
upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed : 

Strong,  Flowering  Bulbs,  §1.50  each:  $12.00  per  dozen. 
Second  size,  do.  do.  1.00  do.  9.00  do.  do. 

Third  size,  do.  75  do.  G.00  do.  do. 

The  trade  supplied  upon  the  mostTibcral  terms. 

Address  B.  k.  BLISS  &  Son,  1\  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

4J©l!ecii©ns  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 

A  COUPLDTE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  Foil  ON II 
year's  supply,  foe  a  laiege  oe  small  garden. 


The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sulllcient  quantify  of  all 
flic  llnest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  ot'  Vegetables  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  3  contains  55  varieties,  $3.50 
No.  G  contains  S3  varieties,  2.1)0 
“  No.  7  contains  13  varieties,  i.oo 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
will  he  sent  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safelv  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows: 

No.  1.  $20.00;  No.  2,  $13.00;  No.  S,  $10.00;  No.  4,  $5.00. 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catalogue, 
pages  102  and  103.  Address 

15.  K.  BLISS  &  SON.  Box  5,712, 

41  Park  Row  &  131  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail, 

The  following  collections  have  been  sent  out  from  our 
establishment  tor  the  past  13  years,  and  are  now  favorablv 
known  in  every  section  of  the  country.  They  contain  tho 
most  showy  varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  culture.  Kacb  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  tho 
different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater 
display  can  be  made  at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered 
in  separate  packets.  Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as 
well  as  the  experienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear 
of  disappointment. 

No.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals. .  ..$1.00 
No.  2— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials 

and  Perennials .  i.oo 

No.  3—  contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Per¬ 
ennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest 

in  cultivation .  1.00 

No.  4— contains  live  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from 
Prize  Floxeers,  of  Knglish  Pansies,  German.  Car¬ 
nation  and  Picotee  Pinks.  Verbenas,  Truffaut's 

French  Asters.  Double  Hollyhocks .  1.00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 

!  postage  free. 

Tile  seeds  contained  in  the.  above  assortments  are  of  our 
I  own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  eclec- 
!  lion  from  the  Catalogue  will  lie  entitled  to  a  discount  pro¬ 
portionate  to  tlie  quantity  ordered. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  5,712. 

41  Park  How  &  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

AE.SIKE  C^OVErT” 

Mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  at  75c.  per  pound.  Prices 
for  larger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  application. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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OF  CHOICE 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Over  200  kinds  tested.  Every  desirable  variety  for  sale. 
Send  a  two  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Early  Rose  75  cts.  per 


Gleason,  Harison,  Orono,  Shaker's  Fancy,  and  New  "White 
Peachblow,  at  75  cents  per  peck,  $2  per  bushel,  $5  per  bbl. 

- Also,  Cascoe,  Early  Shaw,  Forfarshire  Red,  Lapstone 

Kidney,  Patterson  Blue  and  Titicaca  at  $1  per  peck,  $2.50 

per  bu.,  $0  per  bbl. - Also  Early  Goodrich,  and  many 

other  kinds  at  60  cts.  per  peck,  $1.50  per  bu.,  $3.50  per  bbl. 

THE  BEST  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Sent  by  mail  post-paid  at  the  prices  given,  and  warranted  to 
reach  the  purchaser.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus  50  cts. 
per  packet;  Bean,  Giant  Wax  25  cts.,  Fejee  15 ;  Beet,  Si¬ 
mon’s  Earlv  15,  Yellow  Ovoid  Mangel  Wurzel  15:  Cabbage, 
Improved  Early  York  10, Marblehead  Mammoth  25.  Fottler’s 
Improved  Brunswick  25,  Stone  Mason  10,  Early  Winnig- 
stacltlO;  Chicory  10;  Sweet  Corn,  Extra  Earlv  Minne¬ 
sota  25,  Russell’s  Improved  25,  Red  25,  Crosby’s  Early  55, 
Mexican  15,  Mammoth  15,  Farmer’s  Club  50.  Cucumber, 
Early  Russian  10;  Egg  Plant,  New  Black  Pekin  25.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Neapolitan  15,  Turkish  Head  10,  Perpignan  10;  Water 
Melon,  Phinney’s  Early  15,  Improved  Mountain  Sweet  10, 
Apple  Pie,  15;  Musk  Melon,  Early  White  Japan  15,  Christi¬ 
ana,  10,  Mammoth  Minorca,  25:  Parsnip,  Student,  10:  Peas, 
Drew’s  New  Dwarf,  15,  McLean’s  Little  Gem  15,  Tom  Thumb 
10,  Laxton’s  Prolific  Long  Pod  25 ;  Radish,  French  Break¬ 
fast  r  ~  . .  ’ 

Para 
Keyc 


Seed,  25. 


3L„  S>.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Huron,  O. 


POTATOES  FOR  SEER. 

Early  Rose,  the  largest  stock  in  the  country,  warranted 
genuine,  per  bbl.  $40;  Sbhls.  $35,  50  bbls.  or  more5$30  per 
bbl.  Barrel  to  contain  165  lbs.,  packed  and  delivered  at  tho 
depot. 

Hakisojt.— $3.50  per  bbl.,  packed  and  delivered  at  depot. 
Address  "  J.  L.  CONOVEIi,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

PlfSMWEY5®  WATERMELON. 

New  York  State  Fail-  awarded  me  the  fu-3t  premium  on 

tins  as  tlie  best  variety.  Package . 15  Cts. 

Crosby's  Early  Sweet  Corn,  best  early  variety . 15  Cts. 

Marblehead  Mammoth,  best  late  variety . 15  Cts. 

Or  ttie  three  hv  mail  for . . 30  Cts. 

Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  tent  on 
application.  A.  S.  JOHNSON,  North  Chili,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


[April, 


Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  tbe  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 


S3f  E0STSO.K. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line,  test  than  4  lines,  $ 3. 
Open  Pages  (open  -without  cutting),  S% per  line. 

Page  next  to  Beading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2 d  and  Set 
Cover  Pages— S‘3.50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.—  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

1ST  GEKRIAN  EB>ETIO?¥. 

(The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States .) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Jlusiness  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

THYFffiSfMORTCME, 

FIFTY-YEAR  CONVERTIBLE  BONDS, 
of  the 

Rockford,  Rock  Island,  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad  Co., 

PAY  THE 

PRINCIPAL  AND  SEVEN  PER  CENT. 
INTEREST— 1st  FEB.  and  1st  AUG. 

I A  GOLD  COEN, 

Free  of  Government  Tax. 

The  Bonds  arc  offered  at  97K  and  accrued  interest  in  cur¬ 
rency. 


Pamphlets,  with  maps,  giving  full  Information,  sent  on 
application. 

All  Bonds  subscribed  for  sent  by  Express  free  of  charge. 
The  Bonds  may  be  had  of 

IS.  II.  B00DY,  Treasurer, 

12  Wall  Street, 

or  of 

HENRY  CLEWS  &  €0.,  Bankers, 
_ 32  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Flanfei  Icm*  I  lie  Flower  SdardeaB 

siem!  ©reeia-IS^BBse. 


My  Catalogue  for  18G9  contains  descriptions  of  many  Ne^v, 
Rare,  and  Beautiful  varieties;  also  a  list  of  the  finest  va¬ 
rieties  of 


French  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 

the  cultivation  ef  which  is  made  a  specialty  by  me.  “  Mr. 
Such  exhibited  at  on?'  office  specimens  of  Gladiolus,  which 
for  size  of  spike  and  beauty  of  flower  we  have  never  seen 
equaled.1'— American  Agriculturist. 

Address  GEORGE  SUCII,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


Vegetable  Plants  for  Early  Props. 


Now  ready,  True  Jersey 'Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants  (cold 

frame) . $10.00  per  1,000 

“  “  Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower, (cold 

frame) .  15.00 

“  “  Horse-radish  sets .  7.50 

Ready  in  May,  New  York  Smooth  Red  Tomato 

Plants  (transplanted) .  25.00 

“  “  New  Crimson  Cluster  Tomato 

Plants  (transplanted) .  10.00  per  100 

“  “  New  York  Improv.  EggPlauts 

(grown  in  pots) .  8.00 

“  “  Black  Pekin  and  Large  White 

EggPlauts  (grown  iii  pots)...  10.00 

PETER  HENDERSON, 
Seedsman  and  Market  Gardener, 
Gardens,  Bergen  City,  N.  J.  67  Nassau  St..  New  York. 
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A  ARDENING  FOR  PROFIT  ”  and 

“  Practical  Flaricnltnre.” 


By  PETER  II END  EPS  0  X. 

The  former  detailing  the  modesof  MARKET  GARDENING, 
the  latter  descriptive  of  the  methods  of  COMMERCIAL 
FLORICULTURE,  as  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
Mailed  post-paid,  for  $1.50  each. 

Onr  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS, 
together  with  that  of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  are  now 
ready,  ancl  both  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c.,  or  sent 
with  cither  of  the  above  hooks  without,  charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 
Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists. 

67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
Green-houses,  Bergen  City,  N.  J. 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  COMPANY 


Are  now  selling  their  FOUR  OCTAVE  ORGANS  for  $50 
each  ;  FIVE  OCTAVE,  SINGLE  REED,  Carved  and  Paneled 
Case,  $100;  the  same,  DOUBLE  REED,  FIVE  STOPS  and 
TREMULANT,  $125 ;  the  same,  with  MANUAL  FOP.  BASS, 
SIX  STOPS,  $150.';  the  same,  with  OCTAVE  COUPLER, 
SEVEN  STOPS  (each  key  commanding  four  separate  reeds), 
$175;  DOUBLE  REED  CABINET  ORGAN,  FIVE  STOPS, 
withM.  &  II.  IMPROVED  VOX  HUMANA,  Carved  and 
Paneled  Case,  highly  finished,  $170;  the  same,  with  MAN¬ 
UAL  SUB-BASS  and  OCTAVE  COUPLER  (each  key  com¬ 
mands  four  separate  reeds),  $230.  Many  other  styles  at  pro¬ 
portionate  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tions,  free.  THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
_ 595  Broadway,  New  York. 

Pure  Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO., 

_  ,  ,  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 

Dealers  In  Seeds,  Agricultural  Implements,  Trees,  Plants, 
fancy  Breeds  of  Poultry,  &c.,  &c.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Grape  Vines— -New  Arrangement. 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  a  large  and  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  grape  vines  comprising  the  entire  stock  recently 
purchased  of  C-  W.  GRANT.  We  have  strong  plants  of  all 
the  leading  varieties,  but  largest  stock  of  Iona,  Delaware, 
Israclla,  Diana  Ives,  and  Concord,  which  we  offer  at  very 
low  prices,  in  either  large  or  small  quantities. 

Terms  to  Clubs  are  especially  favorable. 

With  the  purchase  made  of  C.  W.  GRANT,  we  have  be¬ 
come  the  possessors  of  the  stock  of  vines  of 

Tike  Enmelan  G-rape9 

which  stands  alone  in  its  quality  among  black  grapes,  and  is 
unapproachable  in  its  excellence  for  the  table,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  red  wine.  This  is  the  only  new  grape  exhibiting 
marked  and  distinctive  superiority  over  the  now  popular 
sorts,  and  it  is  offered  as  a  grape  far  above  all  othera  in  its 
adaptation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  time. 

THE  EUJIELAM  originated  at  Fislikill,  on  the  Hud¬ 
son. 

TSIE  EUMELAK  lias  had  upwards  of  thirty  years’ 
trial. 

THE  EUMELAM  has  been  growing  on  trial  in  nearly 
every  northern  State. 

THE  EUMELAN  wherever  grown,  has  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

THE  EUMELAN  is  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive. 
THE  EUMELAN  ripens  uniformly  and  perfectly  all 
through. 

THE  EUMELAN  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Del¬ 
aware. 

THE  EUMELAN  Is  as  sugary,  rich,  and  sprightly  as 
Iona. 

THE  EUMELAN  has  not  a  vestige  of  foxiuess,  or  any 
impurity  in  its  flavor. 

THE  EUMELAN  is  not  only  the  best  black  grape  for 
the  table,  hut  ^ 

THE  EUMELAN  is  the  only  unexceptional  black 
grape  in  quality. 

THE  EUMELAN  is  the  best  grape  for  red  wine. 

THE  EUMELAN  must  be  in  general  demand, 
and  the  wood  for  propagation  will  be  sold  at  high  rates  for 
several  years,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  new  varieties 
of  merit.  Vines  planted  this  spring  will  produce  cuttings 
during  the  first  two  years,  to  the  value  of  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  vines.  Therefore  buy  and  plant  early,  securing 
the  best  vines. 

Prices  of  THE  EUMELAN,  for  this  spring,  are  as  follows : 
No.  1,  one-year-old,  one  dozen  or  less,  Each.  Don.  Hundred. 

by  mail,  prepaid .  $3.00  $30  $200 

Extra,  one-year-old,  one  dozen  or  less, 

by  mail,  prepaid .  5.00  48  830 

No.  1,  two-year-old,  one  dozen  or  less, 

by  mail,  prepaid .  6.00  60  400 

No.  2,  two-year-old,  one  dozen  or  less, 

by  mail,  prepaid .  4.00  3G  260 

Repealed  inquiries  having  been  received  for  wood  for 
grafting  old  vines,  we  have  concluded  to  offer  strong  two- 
eye  cuttings  at  $1.00  each.  Twelve  cuttings  (24  buds)  for 
$9.00,  or  one  hundred  buds  for  propagation  for  $30. 

Liberal  inducements  are  offered  to  Club  Agents  or  can¬ 
vassers. 

The  Trade  are  invited  to  add  THE  EUMELAN  to  their 
list,  and  will  he  supplied  with  the  vines  at  a  liberal  discount. 

Enclose  stamp  for  pamphlet  with  price-list,  and  thirty 
years’  history  of  the  EUMELAN.  Address 
HASBROUCK  &  BL’SHNELL, 

IONA,  (near  Peekskill,)  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(Successors  to  C.  W.  Grant.) 


CARD. 

Having  felt  obliged  to  give  up  business  on  account  of  ill 
health,  I  have  sold  all  of  my  interest  at  Iona  Island,  to 
Messrs.  HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL,  whawill  continue 
the  business  as  heretofore,  under  the  name  of  their  firm,  as 
above.  Thess  gentlemen  have  been  engaged  with  me  at 
Iona  Island,  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  are  entirely  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  business,  and  worthy  of  general  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  and  patronage.  C.  W.  GRANT. 


The  Pcrchcron  Stallion  Imported  from 
France, 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

Will  make  the  ensuing  season,  from  April  1st  to  July  1st,  at 
the  Six-Mile  House,  Natural  Bridge  Road,  3  miles  west  of 
Fair  Grounds,  St.  Louis  Go.,  Mo.,  at  $25  the  season,  payable 
at  time  of  service.  Mares  proved  not  to  be  in  foal  can  re¬ 
turn  following  season  free  of  charge. 

This  horse  is  a  beautiful  dappled  grey,  6  years  old,  17  hands 
high,  weighs  1.670  lbs.,  is  of  remarkably  fme  action,  and  trots 
very  fast.  This  breed  of  horses  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  farmer,  possessing  extreme  docility,  great 
strength,  fine  action,  beautiful  carriage,  durable  color,  and 
remarkable  speed,  combined  with  wonderfnl  endurance,  as 
shown  from  the  following  extracts  of  Motts,  du  Hays,  of 
France. 

“A  grey  mare,  7  years  old,  attached  to  a  tilbury  or  gig,  and 
over  a  mountainous  and  difficult  road,  trotted  58  miles  in  4 
hours,  lm.  and  33  seconds,  returning  following  day.  same 
route,  in  4  hours,  lm.  30  seconds,  doing  tlie  last  135f 
miles  in  one  hour.  Vaillante  trotted  1  5-Gths  miles  in  4:38, 
or  his  mile  in  2:31K.  The  average  time  of  31  horses  at  1 
mile  was  3:38.”  Good  pasturage  provided  at  $1.00  per  week. 
Grain  $4.00  per  week.  Accidents  and  escapes  at  owner’s 
risk.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

FRITZ  K.RAUT,  6-Mile  House. 

Massachusetts  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
Information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 


WILSON’S  FERTILIZER, 

Or,  patent  ammoniated 

Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

AND 

Wilsons  Tobacco  Grower, 

AND 

Pure  Ground.  Bone, 

Are  confidently  offered  to  Farmers,  Plant¬ 
ers,  Gardeners,  and  Nurserymen,  ns  the 
best  articles  of  their  kind  ever  made  and 
sold  in  this  country. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  have  been  made 
strictly  according  to  tbe  statements  set 
fortii  in  the  pamphlets  published  in  this 
and  the  preceding  years. 

These  pamphlets  contain  many  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  the  preparation  and  use 
of  Manures,  which  are  of  great  value  to 
those  engaged  in  Agriculture  and  Horti¬ 
culture,  gathered  from  the  practical  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  manufacturer,  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  farmers  in  New  England  ;  and 
they  can  be  obtained  free  of  all  the  dealers 
in  these  articles  throughout  the  country. 

Send  for  one  or  more,  for  yourself  and 
neighbor. 

OFFICE  OF  THE 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Bone  Coal,  Nitric  and  Muriatic  Acid, 
Horsford’s  Bread  Preparation  and 
Cream  Tartar,  Rumford  Yeast 
Powder,  Blueing  and  Blacking, 
and  Printers’,  Dyers’,  and  Paper- 
Makers’  Chemicals. 

58,  59  &  GO  South  Water  St. 

PROVIDENCE,  E.  I. 

GEO.  IF.  ‘Winsoisr,  Treas. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO., 
301  Fulton«st.,  New  York, 

Agency  for  the  Rumford  Chemical  "Works. 

Splendid  Farm  in  Massachusetts. 

A  BARGAIN  RARELY  OEEERED. 

330  Acres  in  the  town  of  Northampton, Mass.,  K  mile  from 
the  flourishing  village  of  Florence.  Is  completely  fitted  up 
in  every  respect  as  a  first-class  farm ;  buildings,  and  other 
improvements  alone  cost  over  $10, 000.  Is  well  divided  into 
arable,  meadow,  pasture,  and  woodland,  and  well  watered. 
It  was  one  of  the  three  farms  selected  for  the  State  Ag’l 
College.  Can  he  divided  into  three  or  more  small  farms  and 
sold  at  a  large  profit.  For  sals  cheap,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  purchase  money  may  remain  on  bond  and  mortgage  for 
a  term  of  years.  For  further  particulars  address 

W.  A.  FITCH,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARM  HOTEL, 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  &  EUROPEAN  PLAN, 
Cor.  BEEKMAN  and  NASSAU  STS., 

Near  Cit  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  WIGHT,  Proprietor. 

N.  B. — Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  business 
this  is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  for  Mer¬ 
chants,  Business  men  and  others  visiting  the  city. 

TEACH EUS 

expecting  positions  for  spring  Term,  through  AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  INSTITUTE,  should  apply  NOW.  Application 
Form  sent  on  demand. 

J.  W.  SCHERMKRHORN,  No.  14  Bond.-st.,  New  York. 

WORTH  OF  MUSIC  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

BRAINARD’S  MUSICAL  WOULD. 

A  Monthly  Magazine.  Each  number  contains  twenty 
pages  of  new  music  and  interesting  reading.  Terms,  $1  per 
annum.  An  elegant  writing  desk  given  for  five  subscribers. 
Pianos,  organs,  sewing  machines,  Prang’s  Chromos,  &c„  for 
clubs.  Specimen  copies  with  $3  worth  of  music,  full  list  of 
premiums,  &c.,  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Address  S.  BHAINARD  &  SONS,  Publishers. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

6! MALL  FRUITS  CHEAP.— I  offer  my  entiro 
£5  stock  of  Grape  vines,  Raspberry,  Blackrkrry,  and 
Strawberry  plants  very  low.  They  must  he  sold. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

S.  J.  ALLIS,  North  East,  Pa. 

All  Slaving  Children  to  Educate 

Or  SCHOOL  TAXES  TO  PAY, 
need  the  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY, 

15  cents  each.  $1.50  a  year. 

J.  W.  SCHERMEP.HORN  &  CO..  11  Bond-st.,  New  York. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

9  Merchants,  No.  68  Penrl-st.New  York.  “  Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  %S~  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  autTMarking  Plate.  ^£3 
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BOOKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE, 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 

.  WOODWARD’S 


By  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect. 

One  large  quarto  volume,  superbly  bound. 

PRICE  TWELVE  DOLLARS. 

A  practical  work,  containing  1,000  designs,  plans,  and  de¬ 
tails,  for  country,  suburban,  and  village  bouses,  all  drawn 
to  working  scale. 

Perspective  Views,  front  and  side  elevations,  sections,  and 
full  detail  drawings,  with  specifications  and  estimates.  Also, 
detail  drawings  to  working  scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs, 
Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside 
Shutters,  French  Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Lattice-Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors,  Win¬ 
dow-Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crestings,  Canopies, 
Hoods,  Observatories,  Base,  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish, 
Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  by  a  Builder,  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  completely 
finish  dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  style. 

Post-paid,  $12.00. 


Also,  New  Editions  of 


Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses. 

188  Original  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Outbuildings,  and  numerous  plans  for  laying 
out  small  tracts  of  ground.  Post-paid,  $1.90. 


Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. 

With  designs  and  Plans  of  Country  and  Suburban  Houses, 
and  many  examples  of  the  French  Rbof.  Post-paid, $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans  of  Country  Houses  of  moderate 
cost,  witli  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  manner  of  con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  American  Country  Life,  niustrated  with 
Original  Plans  and  Designs,  and  full  Directions  for  Design¬ 
ing,  Building,  Heating,  and  Furnishing,  and  Form  of  Con¬ 
tract  and  Specifications.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People. 

r  For  the  Suburb  and  Country.  The  Villa,  the  Mansion,  and 
the  Cottage.  100  Original  Designs,  with  full  descriptions  and 
constructive  and  miscellaneous,details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House. 

'  How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Outbuildings 
of  all  kinds.  With  a  chapter  on  Churches  and  School- 
Houses.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Comprising  a  series  of  Designs  for  Churches.  Exemplified 
in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  By  Upjohn, 
Renwick.  Wheeler,  Wells,  Austin,  Stone,  Cleveland, 
Backus,  Reeve,  etc.  One  folio  volume,  printed  in  colors, 
45  plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

By  special  arrangement  all  the  above  books  will  be 
furnished  at  prices  named  by 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

345  Broadway,  NOW  Ydrk, 


Practical  Floriculture; 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 

OF 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS. 

BY 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  a 
full  account  of  his  modes  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower. 

NOTICES  BY  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling 
them  rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  “  secrets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will 
make  Gardeners  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  oc¬ 
cupation,  like  Othello’s,  will  be  gone.  II.  A.  Dreer, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truly  “  practical,”  and  ought  to  bo  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  might  be  entitled  “  Floriculture  Made  Easy.”  Ido 
not  see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  book  in  his  hands. 

L.  C.  Lishy,  Florist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  country  was 
practically  valuable  to  those  in  want  of  direct  informa¬ 
tion  (upon  this  subject).  Wm.  Saunders, 

Snp’t  Dep’t  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  arc  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  our  Professional  Flo¬ 
rists  here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  flowers,  but  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  has  given. 

George  W.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  . $  1  50 

Allen’s  (li’.L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2  50 

Allen  s  (U.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. .  .  l  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  1S(T?  &  1868.  each,  pa.,50c.;  clo  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual, 1867  &  1868, eacli.pa., 50c.:  clo. 
American  Bird  Fancier. 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr.  j  A.  'Warder! !!!!!.!!.!!!. 

.  1st.. 


American  Rose  Cultur 


30 
3  00 
30 


American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants.!!!!!!.’  '!'!!!!!!  i  7; 
Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller.  - 


10  00 


Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller!. ! ! !  10  00 

KOlYIOIlt’o  1 1  n  1 . 1  \ i  t  nA 


30 


3  00 
60 
1  75 
I  50 
I  00 


Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J.  Hobpes) . 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy . 

Breclc's  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory _  . 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener...  . 

Chorlton’s  Crape-Grower’s  Guide . .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) . . . .  1  50 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual  (Turner) .  :  50 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland .  .......  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor. .  1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  6  00 

Dog  and  Cun  (Hooper's) . paper,  30c.... clotli.  60 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  h  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr..  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . . . . .  75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  .  1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  i  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist .  .  ....  1  50 


Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 


Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . . 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson . 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  late  Wm.  N.  White _ 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper  . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows 


1  50 
20 

1  50 

2  00 
30 
75 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.,$4.00:  extra  6  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hop  Culture .  40 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Jolmson .  2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  Howto  Build  Hot-houses .  150 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Crape  Vine  .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevieiv . .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c. .  .clotli . .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Jolmson .  1  25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Perclieron  Horse .  1  00 

Practical  Floriculture,  By  Peter  Henderson .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  tiie  Dog . paper  30  cents . clotli  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40  c.  .bound  75 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  . .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . . .  150 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect,  New .  12  00 


Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori¬ 
culture  in  the  English  language.  All  the  prosy  fossils  of 

- &c.,  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.  I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  book,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Nurseryman,  Delaware,  O. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  by  our  custom¬ 
ers  for  a  work  on  flowers  ;  now  we  gut  something  credit¬ 
able  to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &  Burgess,  Florists, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  groat  working  value,  the  book  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  Miss  Anna  Warner, 

“  The  Island,”  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sun. 

A  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora ;  style 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  just  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Phenix,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDO  <fe  CO., 
f?4S  Sfeadway,  New  Yofk, 


O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock t.lie  following  Books: 


Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) . 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  . 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant . 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America . . 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) . 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) . 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  .  -  . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  anti  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng’s . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo.. 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Cray's  How  Plants  Crow . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . . 

Ilusmanu’s  Grapes  &  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  —  . 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

McMahon's  American  Gardener . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . . 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses  . . . 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Rand’s  Bulbs  . . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Carden. . . 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . 

Rural  Studies . .  — » — ...  —  . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  . 

The  Dog  :  By  Dinks.  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets . . . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Carden.  . . 

Wood  wafd’s  Graperies,  . . . . 
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FRESH  AND  GENUINE  GARDEN  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 


FEB*  RE,  RATESIEERER  Sc  Co., 
231  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in  Garden, 
Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Implements, 
Fertilizers,  etc.,  etc. 

Onr  Illustrated  Catalogue 
&  Vegetable  &  Flower  Garden  Manual, 

which  contains  nearly  100  pages,  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions,  is  now  ready,  and  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants 
upon  receipt  of  10  cents,  which  is  not  one-half  the  cost. 


PLANTS. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Fruit, 
aiul  Ornamental  Trees,  <&e.,  is  now  ready,  and 
wiM  be  mailed  to  all  enclosing  5  cents.  Address 

FERRE,  BATCH  ELDER,  &  CO., 

231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Collections  of  Garden  Seeds  for  a 
Large  or  Small  Garden. 


In  order  to  introduce  our  vegetable  seeds  as  extensively 
as  possible,  and  make  it  an  object  for  every  person  who  cul¬ 
tivates  a  vegetable  garden  to  test  their  merits,  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  our  very  liberal  inducements  to  purchasers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  collections  are  put  tip  in  the  most  liberal  manner, 
and  contain  choice  seeds  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  sorts. 


Collection  No.  1  contains  20  varieties . $1.00 

"  No.  2  “  45  “  . 2.00 


The  above  are  prepared  for  sending  by  mail,  and  will  be 
sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  The  following  large  col¬ 
lections  can  be  sent  by  express— which  we  will  deliver  free 
of  express  charges. 

No.  3,  $3.  No.  4,  $3.  No.  5,  $15.  No.  0,  $20.  No.  T,  $25. 

For  a  list  of  the  varieties,  etc.,  in  the  above,  see  our  Seed 
Catalogue,  price  10  cents.  Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  «Ss  CO., 

231  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Flower  Seeds  in  Collections. 

These  collections  are  all  our  own  selection,  and  we  take 
especial  pains  that  they  shall  be  highly  valuable,  and  every 
way  worthy  of  perfect  confidence.  Persons  desiring  to  make 
selections  from  the  general  list  will  he  entitled  to  a  discount 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 

No.  1.— Contains  Twenty  varieties  of  choice  Annuals _ $1.00 

No.  2.— Twenty  varieties  of  choice  Biennials  and  Peren¬ 
nials .  1.00 

No.  3.— Ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  rare  Annuals  and  Per¬ 
ennials .  1.00 

No.  4.— Five  choice  varieties  from  peize  flowers,  of 
Truffaut’s  French  Asters,  German, Carnation, ami 
Picotce  Pinks,  English  Pansies,  Verbenas,  and 
Hollyhocks .  1.00 

Any  Person  remitting  $3  will  receive  the  above  collections 
free  of  postage. 

No.  5.— Fifty  varieties  (including  collection  No.  4)  An¬ 
nuals,  Biennials,  and  Perennials . $2.50 

No.  0.— One  hundred  varieties  Annuals,  Biennials,  and 
Perennials,  including  many  of  tiro  best  in  culti¬ 
vation . 5.00 

No.  7.— Contains  fifteen  choice  varieties  of  Green-house 

seeds . 3.00 

We,  guarantee  all  Seeds  to  reacli  onr  Cus¬ 
tomers. 

Address  FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 
231  Main-Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

HP”  The  New  Everblooming 
and  Fragrant  Japan  Honeysuckle 
proves  to  be  the  finest  Hardy  Or¬ 
namental  Plant  ever  introduced. 
50  cents  each,  $5  per  doz  ,  by  mail, 
prepaid,  or  express.  My  new  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Fruits, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  gratis. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nur¬ 
series  and  Seed  Establishment, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestoivn,  New  Jersey, 
lias  Berry  plants  left,  of  best  quality,  at  lowest  rates, 
See  some  prices  on  pace  112  last  No.,  or  send  your  address 
right  along ,  and  get  a  Price  List,  Free. 


FARMERS’  CLUB  SWEET  CORN. 

Solon  Robinson  writes  :  “  Your  Sweet  Corn 

is  the  best.” - Levi  Bartlett  thinks  it  “Worthy 

of  a  wide  dissemination.” - Thomas  Meehan 

calls  it  “A  first-class  variety.” - M.  C.  Weld 

says:  “It  is  the  sweetest  corn  I  have  ever 

eaten.” - Donald  G.  Mitchell  says  it  is  “"Very 

excellent.” — Chits.  L.  Flint  thinks  it  a  “De¬ 
cided  improvement.” - Peter  S,  Mead  says  it 

is  “  The  best  sweet  corn  I  Stave  ever  eaten.” 

- Cheney  Brothers  “  Esteem  it  the  very  best 

variety  we  have  ever  grown.” 

Description  .’—Comes  to  table  in  seventy  to  seventy-fivo 
days.  Pars  of  the  best  tabic  size,  with  eight  regular  rows. 
Kernels  large,  and  pearly  white.  Stalks  and  leaves  of  me¬ 
dium  size  and  heavily  marked  with  purple.  A  very  notice¬ 
able  and  distinct  variety. 

This  corn  is  the  choice  of  more  than  forty  varieties,  after 
fifteen  years’  search  for  the  best.  Enquire  of  dealers,  or 
order  directly  of  me.  Sold  in  my  own  envelopes  only.  One 
package,  sufficient  for  fifty  bills,  50  cents.  Five  packages. 
$2.00.  By  mail,  prepaid. 

.7 AS.  R.  OLCOTT,  Bucklnnd,  Conn. 

^iclell’s  Solid  Mammoth, 

THE  LARGEST,  FIRMEST,  AND  BEST 

1ST  JH  W  TOMATO. 

Price  25c.  per  packet.  J.  C.  SIDELL, 

.  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Novelties  in  Vegetable  Seeds 

BY  MAIL. 


Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  per  pkt . 50  cts. 

Mammoth  White  Wax  Pole  Beans,  per  qt.  $1,  per  pkt.  25c. 
Algiers  Black  Wax  “  “  “  $1,  “  25c. 

Giant  Red  “  “  “  “  $1,  “  25c. 

Blue  Podded  Runners  “  “  $1,  “  25c. 

Yellow  Podded  Runners  of  New  Jersey,  “  25c. 

Trimble’s  Sweet  Corn,  (fine  raised)  “  50c.  “  10c. 

Striped-leaved  Corn  Salad . per  oz.  50c. 

Black  Pekin  Egg  Plant . per  pkt.  10c. 

Geeen  Thibet  “  “  .  "  10c. 

Large  Perpignan  Lettuce . per  oz.  40c. 

Cap.ter’s  First  Ct.op  Peas,  very  earliest  in 

cultivation . per  qt.  70c. 

McLean’s  Little  Gem  Peas,  the  finest  Dwarf,  “  85c. 

Laxton’s  Prolific  Long  Pod  Peas . per  qt.  $1.50 

Mammoth  Ciiili  Squash,  very  large . . . per  pkt.  23c. 


For  other  rare  and  choice  Vegetable  Seeds  see  our  Vege 
table  Seed  Catalogue,  which  we  mail/pee  to  applicants. 

S.  m.  Te®EBIIKS  &  CO., 
Growers  aid  Importers  of  Seeds, 
15  JTolm-gt.,'  New  York. 


Speeds,  Seeds,  Seeds?, 

FRESH,  PURE,  and  RELIABLE.  Send  for  Seed  Catalogue. 

GRIFFIN G  cfe  CO., 

58  &  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

CURTIS  &  COBB’S 
ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 
OF  SEEDS,  BULBS,  TREES,  &c. 

We  are  now  fully  prepared  with  our  Spring  stock  of  very 
choice  Seeds  and  Bulbs  of  every  description. 

Our  New  Catalogue  contains, besides  a  list  of  those  very  fine 
French  and  German  Flower  Seeds,  in  the  original  packages, 
New  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  a  large  lot  of  New  French 
Hybrid  Gladiolus,  many  of  which  were  the  admiration  of 
the  public,  as  exhibited  by  us  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  last  autumn,  &c.,  &c.  To  amateurs  and  others 
ordering  in  quantity,  special  inducements  will  be  offered. 

All  the  Novelties  and  Specialties  of  the  season  will  be 
found  in  our  New  Catalogue  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den  Directory  of  150  pages,  (one  of  the  best  publications  of 
its  kind  in  this  country,)  beautifully  illustrated,  with  price 
of  each  article,  and  explicit  directions  for  cultivation,  which 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents— one  quarter  its  cost. 

CURTIS  &  COBB,  348  Washington-st,,  Boston. 


Fear  Seed. 

Warranted  fresh  and  of  superior  quality,  $2.50  per  pound. 

Apple  Seed. 

Fresh,  clean,  and  of  prime  quality,  $S  per  bushel. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st., 
I’.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


CONOVER’S  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS. 

An  entirely  new  variety  of  Asparagus.  Imported  and  fully 
tested  the  past  six  years.  Sending  up  from  15  to  40  sprouts 
from  eacli  root,  from  to  114  inches  in  diameter,  at  two 
vearsfrom  the  seed ;  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  best 
known  varieties  now  in  use.  The  sprout  is  solid,  tender,  and 
of  a  deep  green  color,  with  close  crown.  Seed  sent  by  mail, 
one-halt  oz..  fifty  cents ;  one  oz..  $1 .00,  and  $10.00  per  pound. 
Also,  Seed  Potatoes  of  all  the  well-known  varieties  for  sale. 

S.  B.  CONOVER, 

260  Si  201  West  Washington  Market, 
Foot  Fnltoii-st..,  Mew  York. 


fAPAN  ASTILBE. — See  Agriculturist  for  March, 
page  97.  Plants  by  mail,  SO  cts.  each,  or  four  for  $1. 
Bleeding  Heart  or  Dielytra,  same  price. 

H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


IMPROVE©  BRUNSWICK 
CABBAGE  SEED. 

r  The  best  anil  earliest  DrumUcacB— Sent  by  mail 
in  25  or  50  cent  packages,  or  at  $1 .00  per  ounce,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Ours  is  the  Original  Stock,  and  we  warrant  it  the 
purest  in  the  country.  Also  Boston  Market  Tomato 
seed,  early,  smooth  and  solid,  10  cents  per  package.  Send 
for  our  Catalogue.  Correspondence  in  English  or  German. 

A.  SCHLEGEL  &  CO., 

Seed  Warehouse,  10  South  Market-st.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Eg1”  Write  your  address  plain. 


Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue, 

On  my  three  seed  Farms  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  where  I 
have  over  fifty  acres  in  seed,  I  have  raised  this  season  nine 
varieties  of  Cabbage  seed ;  six  of  Beet  seed ;  lour  of  Carrot  • 
ten  of  Turnip;  twenty  of  Tomatoes  ;  seven  of  Corn;  live  of 
Onions;  eleven  of  Beans ;  sixof  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  seven 
of  Squashes,— besides  seed  of  numerous  other  vegetables,— 
all  of  which  were  grown  perfectly  isolated.  1  offer  t  lie 
opportunity  to  Market  Gardeners  and  others  wlio  desire  to 
procure  as  large  a  proportion  of  these  seed  as  possible  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  grower.  Catalogues  gratis  to  ail. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY’,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Fresh  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
prepaid,  by  mail.  For  10  cents  an 
ounce,  best  sorts  o£  Asparagus, 
Beet,  Carrot,  Radish,  Parsnip,  Spin- 
age  and  Turnip.  For  15  and  25  cts. 
Cucumber,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Mel¬ 
ons,  Salsify,  Squash  and  Tomato. 
For  40  cts.  Onion  and  Peppers. 
25  sorts  choice  Flower  or  Garden 
Seeds  far  $1.  Prime  fresh  Onion 
Seeds  $4.50  per  lb.  For  all  other 
Seeds  by  the  lb.,  Ac.,  and  all  new 
Seed,  see  my  new  Catalogue,  which 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nur¬ 
series  and  Seed  Establishment. 

Plyenmatle.,  Mass. 

Established  1  @4Slo 


New  Crop  €liai©ii  Seed. 


Price  Reduced. 

'i\'e  have  received  a  supply  of  tlie  above,  grown  the  past 
year  in  Connecticut,  winch  we  will  guarantee  to  be  of  first 
quality,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  price  affixed. 

Red  Wethersfield,  One  ounce,  50  cents;  4  ounces,  $1.5); 
1  pound,  $5.00. 

Yellow  Danvers,  one  ounce,  50  cents;  4  ounces,  $1.50;  1 

Wiound,  $5.00. 

te  Portugal,  one  ounce,  DO  cents;  4  ounces,  $1.50;  1 
pound,  $5.00. 

.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

f^ItESH  GIKDI^'  AN®  IMMeI 

JC  SEEDS,  prepaid  bv  mail.  For  10 cts.  peroz.,  the  best 
sorts  Asparagus,  Beet,  Carrot,  Parsnip.  Radish.  Spinach  and 
Turnip.  For  15  and  25  cts.  per  oz„  the  best  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Chicory,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Salsify,  Squash,  and 
Tomato.  For  40  cts..  Onion  and  Peppers.  The  above,  also, 
in  5  cent  papers.  25  sorts  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  $1. 
Catalogues  gratis.  Early  Rose  Potato,  75  cents  per  pound  ; 
$3  for  5  its.  Seeds  on  Commission.  Agents  wanted. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plvmouth,  Mass. 


My  Three  Warrants! 

1st.— I  insure  all  the  seed  I  send  out  to  lie  as  represented. 
2d.— I  insure  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  my  customers. 
3d— I  insure  all  moneys  sent  to  my  address  (sums  of  $5  and 
upwards  taken  in  P.  O.  Orders,  or  Cashiers’  Checks),  will 
reacli  me.  No  fair  man  can  ask  more  than  this.  Catalogues 
gratis  to  all.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


New  Varieties  of  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 


as  well  as  the  older  sorts. 

JAPAN  BIBIKS, 

BIBIUM  AliRATUMS, 

JACOBEAN  BIBIES, 

'■See  our  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1SC9. 

Orders  from  the  Trade  solicited  for  Gladiolus  in  large 
quantities. 

.6,  M.  TMORWURN  &  CO., 

15  .Sohn-sJ Kevr  York. 


The  “ROS'l'©]*  PBSIZE  TOMATO" 

iaaverv  decided  improvement  on  the  "Boston  Market.” 
The  fruit  islarge,  firm  and  solid,  as  early  as  tile  earliest,  and 
for  productiveness  It  cannot  be  surpassed.  One  gardener 
says,  “  I  grew  every  variety  of  Tomato  last  season,  but  none 
excell  ed’tlic  Boston  Prize.”  Another.  “It  is  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  Tomato  I  have  ever  grown,  will  always  command 
a  high  price  and  ready  sale.”  Per  paper,  15  cts.;  per  oz.,  75 
cts.,  postage  paid.  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

348  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Flower  Seeds.  Flower  Seeds. 

BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID  OR  OTHERWISE. 

Tlie  subscriber  lias  for  many  years  past  spared  no  pains  or 
expense  in  procuring.both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  every 
variety  of  Annual  Flower  Seed  that  could  lie  obtained,  and 
after  cultivating  over  one  thousand  varieties,  lias  selected 
one  hundred  kinds  with  a  view  of  including  all  the  most 
desirable  for  hardy  garden  cultivation,  a  list  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  one.  And  for  $1  Tiiiutv-tithuh  kinds  ol  any 
on  the  list  will  be  sent,  bv  mail,  postage  paid. 

G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y, 


1869.] 
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CATALOGUES  FREE! 
M.  O’KEEFE,  &  CO’S 

0£t4alog"Lie  of  SeecU, 

Ami  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den  for  1869. 

(Published  in  January.)  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing 
this  new  work,  free  of  clmrge,  should  address  immediately 
M.  O’KEEFE,  SON  &  CO.,  EUwnngcr  &  Barry  s  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  and 


Rare  Vegetables. 


Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  many  other  new  things, 
1  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  ,1.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

NOVELTIES  IN  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

For  all  the  New  and  Rare  Xf lower  Seeds  see  our 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1869,  which  we  mail  free 
to  applicants. 

el.  M.  TMORJSUreN  CO., 

15  Xew  ¥«rk. 

Tine  Best  Squashes. 

The  best  fall  Squash  is  the  American  Turban;  the  best 
winter  Squash  is  the  Hubbard.  As  the  original  introducer 
of  lliese  two  famous  new  varieties,  I  will  send  the  purest 
seed  grown  (the  squashes  were  raised  solely  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses)  at  15  cents  per  package,  40  cts.  per  ounce.  Catalogues 
of  all  common  and  many  new  vegetables  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

UTCH  BULBS,  imported  by  LONGHURST  & 

LAUKR,  52  Cedar  St., New  York,  on  special  orders  from 
Messrs.  L.  Van  Waveren  &  Co.,  the  celebrated  Florists,  of 
Haarlem,  Holland,  whose  superior  products  have  given  such 
universal  satisfaction  for  the  past  years.  Parties  desirous  of 
ordering  selected  bulbs  of  superior  quality  will  please  for¬ 
ward  their  orders  to  us  before  the  1st  of  J  une.  Price  Currents 
and  further  information  furnished  upon  application. 

New  Crop,  just  received  and  for  sale  By 

PLANT  BROS.,  PRATT  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sweet  fora. 

For  the  garden,  for  a  succession,  plant  Extra  Early  Sugar, 
next  Bates’  Early,  next  Crosby’s  Early,  then  Trimble’s 
Sweet ;  these  will  begin  ripening  in  July,  and  keep  the  family 
in  delicious  corn,  till  frost  comes.  Each  variety  15  cents  a 
package.  Crosby's  is  an  excellent  sort  for  market  garden¬ 
ing;  S5  cents  per  quart.  See  my  circular  (gratis  to  all)  for 
full  description  of  many  new  things. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

t^TX  THOUSAND  TUBEROSE  BULBS,  imported 

and  home  grown,  for  sale  try 

CURTIS  &  COBB,  348  Wasliington-st.,  Boston. 

White  Japan  Cucumber. 

Here  we  have  a  new  Cucumber  from  Japan,  of  the  White 
Spine  variety,  perfectly  hardy,  one  of  the  earliest,  remark¬ 
ably  productive,  and  unsurpassed  for  beauty.  Per  package, 
15  cents.  Circulars  of  many  new  things,  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, Marblehead,  Mass. 


New  Seedlimg  Potatoes. 

rglHREE  NEW  KINDS  of  great  excellence,  not 

SL  to  be  .found  in  any  other  Catalogue,  will  he  found  en¬ 
graved  and  fully  described  in  my  new  Seed  Catalogue. 

Sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead.  Mass. 

’’  SJE mf  POT ATOE S. 

Our  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 

100  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
REIS1G  &  HEXA.MER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CLIMAX  POTATO.  “ 

This  is  a  new  seedling  of  my  own  of  much  promise.  It  is 
white,  good  form  and  size,  early,  productive,  healthful,  a 
good  keeper,  and,  in  quality,  as  good  as  the  Early  Rose  when 
grown  Beside  it. 

Will  Be  sent  By  mail  or  express  by  the  single  pound  or 
more  to  live  pounds,  at  .$3  per  pound. 

D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

The  subscriber  was  the  lirst  to  send  out  the  Early  Rose, 
Early  Goodrich  and  Hudson  potatoes,  and  can  spare  a  few 
of  Ids  own  growing  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

There  are  spurious  sorts.  Buy  only  the  genuine.  Priced 
Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

_ IX  8.  HEFFRON",  Utica,  N.  Y. 

BBLS.  HARISON  and  EARLY  GOOD- 

RICH  Potatoes,  warranted  pure  and  genuine, 
®$4.00  per  bbl.,  for  sale  .bv 

JOHN  It.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 
Nurserymen.  Florists,  and  Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tree,  Seed,  ajid  Plant  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Early  Rose  Potatoes. 

Four  lbs.,  §2,  free  by  mail,  1  peck,  $5,  1  bushel,  §15,  1  bbl., 
$40.  Harison,  1  bbl.,  $5, 10  bills.,  $40,  i  bbl.  Hudson  and  1  lb. 
Early  Rose,  $5.50, 1  bbl.  Hudson,  3  lbs.  Early  Rose.  $6. 
Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Readc-st.,  New  York. 


ATI  ENUINE  EARLY  ROSE  and  other  SEED  P<T- 
I'ATOES,  for  sale  by  JOHN  W.  RICHARDSON, 
62)"  Circular  free.  Medway,  Mass. 


 H5ses*3ffi»3 

1  Pound,  by'mail,  postage  prepaid . $1.00 

3  “  “  “  “  2.00 

1  Peek  (15  pounds)  “  “  5.00 

H  Bushel  (So  pounds)"  “  8.00 

1  ’’  (00  pounds)"  “  . 15.00 

1  Bbl.  (105  pounds)"  “  40.00 

63?"  Cash  to  he  sent  with  the  Order,  igfl 
65 7~  All  orders  packed  and  delivered  at  Express  Office, 
free,  when  our  responsibility  ceases. 

63?"  Orders  booked  in  rotation  as  received,  and  potatoes 
will  lie  sent  as  early  in, the  spring  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
62?”  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular  sent  free. 
Address  GEO.  W.  BEST. 

_  No.  13  Broad-st.,  Utica,  IV.  Y. 

EAttlY  It©SE 

AND  Breske’s  Prolific  (or  No.  2). 

Genuine  and  superior  stock,  grown  in  Vermont.  "  Early 
Rose,”  75  cents  per  lb.  ■  $5  per  peck ;  $15  per  bushel ;  $10  per 
barrel.  “  Bresee’s  Prolific,”  $1.50  per  lb. 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  given  on  application.  Send 
for  Circular.  EDWARD  BURGESS, 

Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

IVanseaiOHd  Sweet  Potatoes  for  Seed, 

$7  per  Barrel,  3  Bushels.  By  mail  1  lbs.  $1.  Plants  in  May 
and  June,  §3  per  1,000.  By  mail  50c.  per  100.  Order  early. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular.  Address 

D.  CUMMINS,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

EAR EY  ROSE, 

Harison,  Early  Goodrich  Potatoes,  and 

RAMSDELL’S  NORWAY  OATS. 
Warranted  the  true  and  genuine,  and  at  prices  lower  than 
they  can  he  obtained  elsewhere.  1  lb.  Early  Rose  by  mail, 
post-paid,  50  cents;  one  peck,  by  Express,  $4;  one  bushel, 
$12;  one  barrel,  $32.  Early  Goodrich,  and  Harison,  $3.50 
per  barrel.  The  true  Norway  Oats,  one  quart,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  75  cents;  one  peck,  by  Express,  $3 ;  one  bushel,  $8. 
Address  S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The.  Premium  Sanford  Corn. 

Every  Fanner  should  send  for  my  Descriptive  Circular, 
giving  history  of  the  Sanl'ord  Corn,  and  testimonials  from 
those  who  have  tested  it  the  past  season,  it  ripens  early , 
and  yields  largely.  East,  West.  North,  and  South ,  endorse 
it  as  being  the  best. Held  corn.  Has  taken  highest  premium  at 
Sutl'olk  Co.  Agricultural  Fair,  for  three  successive  years. 

I  quart,  by  mail,  post-paid,  75  cents ;  one  peck,  by  Express, 
$2 ;  one  bushel)  $6.  Circulars  sent  free. 

Address  S.  B.  FANNING, 

Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

TS3  0SE  POTATOES,  1  pound,  CO  cts.  ;  4  pounds, 

$1.75.  post-paid  ;  15  pounds,  $4  ;  barrel,  $35. 

300  BBLS.  hArISONS,  $3.50  per  barrel ;  one  barrel  with 
one  pound  Rose,  $4.50.  Orders  Idled  in  rotation,  when  no 
danger  of  frost. 

_ G.  C.  DORSEY,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES,  tit  the  lowest  rates, 

by  the  barrel  or  smaller  quantity.  See  Catalogue. 
CURTIS  &  COBB,  348  iWasliington-st.,  Boston. 

More  Harison  Potatoes  left,  §4.50  per  barrel. 

Early  Sebec,  $5,  Early  Rose  50c.  per  lb.,  $5  per  Beck, 
$40  per  barrel.  Cranberry  Vines  as  usual. 
_ _ Dr.  B.  11,  STEVENS,  Essex,  Ct. 

~  HOP  pOOTS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  plants  of  the  English  Clus¬ 
ter  IIop  at  $2.50  per  100,  $20.00  per  1,000. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

70  Broad  St., 

•  _ Newark,  N.  J. 

MOKSEliADLSH  SETS,  75  cents  pet*  100,  $4  per 

1,000.  Large  quantities,  special  rates. 

L.  WOODFORD  &  SON,  West  Avon,  Conn. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
has  Berry  Plants  left,  of  best  quality,  at  lowest  rates. 
See  some  prices  on  page  112,  last  No.,  or  send  your  address 
right  along,  and  got,  a  Price  List.  Free. _ 

New'  and  Mare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, and  many  other  new  things, 
1  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  ot  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
kinds.  Catalogue s*  gratia  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

THE  CLARKE!  RASPBERRY 

Send  to  head-quarters  for  the  genuine,  the  fruit  of  which 
sold  last  season  at  68  cts.  per  quart  at  wholesale.  Send  for 
circular.  LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Queen  of  Strawberries. 

46  THE  AMAZON.  ” 

White.  Two  Crops  in  a  Season. 

Tlie  seeds  of  this  truly  remarkable  strawberry  were  brought 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  in  1865.  The  fruit  is  ot' 
the  very  largest  size,  sweet  and  delicious.  Great  hearer,  and 
gives  two  crops  each  season.  Plants  as  thrifty  as  the  ”  Wil¬ 
lson”  and  perfectly  hardy ;  requiring  no  protection  in  the 
winter. 

Price,  fifty  cents  per  plant.  Orders  must  he  limited  to  six 
plants.  Address  J.  H.  LELAND,  South  Walpole,  Mass. 


Flsaiats  and  Potatoes® 

For  partial  list  of  low  prices,  sec  pngc  111,  March  No.  For 
complete  list,  send  for  Price  List. 

For  $5— 12  Ur.  Nicaisc,  12  Napoleon  TIT,  12  Gloede's  Per¬ 
petual  Pine,  12  Charles  Downing,  6  Philadelphia  Raspberry, 
6  Prosser,  6  Mammoth  Cluster,  G  Wilson  Early  Blackberry, 
5  Kittatinny,6  Missouri  Mammoth,  by  mail.  The  above  with 
2  pounds  Early  Bose  Potatoes  not  by  mail. 

For  $10—25  Dr.  Nicaisc,  25  Napoleon  II T.  25  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  6  Prosser  Raspberry,  12  Mammoth  Cluster,  12  Clarke,  12 
Philadelphia,  12  Wilson  Early  Blackberry,  12  Kittatinny,  12 
Missouri  Mammoth,  4  Hartford  Prolific  Grapes,  4  Israel  la,  1 
Concord,  6  Versaillaise  Currant,  6  Cherry,  2  Pounds  Early 
Rose,  2  Pounds  Early  Henry,  not  by  mail. 

If  you  do  not  see  a  list  that  suits  you.  make  out  one  ol 
your  own  selection ;  send  it  to  me  and!  will  send  the  price, 
THOMAS  C.  ANDREW S, 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

Our  Catalogue  of  over  100  varieties  of  Strawberries  and 
other  valuable  Small  Fruit  Plants  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address  REISIG  &  HEXA.MER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Plants  by  Mail  or  Express. 

Strawberries.  Doz.  100  1,000 

Colfax  and  Peak’s  Emperor . $1.50  $10.00  $75.00 

Dr.  Nicaise  and  Napoleon  III .  75  2.50  20.00 

Clias.  Downing  and  Nicanor .  50  1.50  10.00 

Jucunda,  Durand,  Barues,  &  Ilippowam  50  1.00  6.00 

Stinger,  Philadelphia,  and  Triomphc....  40  75  1.00 

Albany,  Russell,  and  Agriculturist .  40  75  3.00 

Downer,  French,  Cutter,  Ida,  and  Starr  25  75  2.50 

N.  J.  Scarlet,  Metcalf,  &  Green  Prolific.  25  75  2.50 

Prosser  Raspberry  (Red) .  5.00  40.00 

Clarke  “  “  .  . .  1.25  6.00  50.00 

Philadelphia  “  “  .  1-00  5.00  40.00 

Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry  (Black)...  2.00  17.00  100.00 

Davison’s  Tliornless  “  “  ...  75  3.00  20.00 

Doolittle  Improved  “  “  .  .  50  1.00  7.00 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry .  1.00  5.00  40.00 

Kittatinny  “  .  75  3.00  20.00 

“  “  Root.  Cuttings.  40  75  4.00 

Wilson  Early  “  “  “  40  1.00  5.00 

Philadelphia’ Raspberry  “  “  40  ) .'  0  5.00 

Clarke  “  “  “  40  1.00  8.00 

Prosser  "  “  "  50  1.50  10.00 

One  dozen  Raspberry  or  Blackberry  Plants,  or  100  Root 
Cuttings  or  Strawberry  Plants,  sent  prepaid  by  mall  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

For  prices  of  Grapes,  Currants,  Asparagus,  Early  Rose 
Potatoes,  etc.,  send  for  Catalogue. 

C11AS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

HURAL  OL.UK  will  furnish 

JL&'  Alsike  Clover  and  Early  Rose  Potatoes  at  50  cents  per 
pound;  Dr.  Nicaisc,  Colfax,  and  Clias.  Downing  Strawber¬ 
ries,  and  Davison’s  Tliornless  and  Mammoth  Cluster  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants,  at  $1.50  per  dozen,  by  mail. 

Tliornless,  $4  per  hundred ;  $30  per  1,000 ;  $200  for  10,000. 
Mammoth  Cluster,  $10.00  per  100 ;  $70  per  1,000. 

English  Cluster  Hops.  (Sets  with  4  eyes.)  $5  per  1,000. 

Address  I.  TV.  BRIGGS,  P.  M.. 

West  Macedon,  N.  \  . 

Grape  Vines  at  five  Vents. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer 

Concord  and  Ives  Grapes,  two  years  old,  at  the 
unprecedentedly  low  price  of  $50  per  1,000,  having  sold  the 
land  on  which  they  are  growing. 

Their  other  stock  will  be  advertised  in  the  March  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants.  Lfaoice  Selection. 

Clias.  Downing,  best  largo  berry,  50e.  doz.;  $2, 150 :  $U),  1,000. 
Boyden’s  No.  SO,  new,  monstrous,  $1,  doz. ;  $5, 100 ;  $35, 1,000. 
Dr.’  Nicaisc,  12  weigli  1  pound,  75e.  dozen ;  $3, 100. 

Napoleon  III,  berry  very  large,  75c.  doz. ;  $3,  ICO. 

Peak’s  Emperor,  new  seedling,  extra,  82.  doz. ;  $10. 100. 
President,  monstrous  berry,  extra,  $1.50  doz. ;  $6, 100. 

White  Alpine,  sweet  enough  without  sugar,  $1,  doz. ;  $3, 100. 
Negro,  very  line,  nearly  biack,  $1,  doz. ;  $5, 100. 

Romeyn  Seedling,  extra,  75c.  doz. ;  $4,100;  $35,1.000. 
Jucunda,  and  Barnes’  Mammoth,  30c.  doz. ;  $1, 100. 

Tills  collection,  11  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  $8,  free,  by  mail. 
Boule  de  Vor,  monstrous  size,  berries  2  ounces,  eacli  $1. 
Ladv,  and  Royal  Hautboy,  extra  tine,  each  75  cents. 

Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Readc-st.,  New  York. 

in  OR  SALEAf  LOWEST  RATES,  SUPERIOR 
«  Vines  of  one,  two,  and  three  years. 

Adirondac,  Allen’s  Ilvbrid,  Concord,  Creveling,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Diana,  Iona,  Israella,  Hartford,  Rebecca,  Rogers’  Hy¬ 
brids,  Nos.  3,  4,  9, 15, 10,  28,30,  33,  and  43,  Sherman,  To  Ivalon, 
Telegraph,  Union  Village,  Salem,  Diana,  Hamburg,  and 
Walter.  Catalogue  or Wholesale  Trade  List  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  JOHN  W.  BAILEY, 

_ Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BY  MAIL.— Small  fruit  plants  at  prices  annexed. 

Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry.  $2.50  per  dozen;  $12  per  103. 
Davison’s  Tliornless,  $1.50  per  doz.;  $6  per  100.  Seneca 
Black  Cap,  $2  per  doz. ;  $10  per  100.  JUCUNDA— Knox  s 
700— strawberry,  15  plants  for  50  cts. ;  $1.50  per  100,  ( $7.50  per 
1,000  by  express).  All  plants  warranted  true  to  name.  Sato 
arrival  guaranteed,  and  none  but  good  plants  sent  out. 
Large  orders  at  low  rates.  Price  List  and  Club  oilers  .free. 

M.  N.  WILSON,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  i, 

/fMMb  GENUINE  CLARKE  llASPBER- 

4  30,0C0  two-year  Concord  Grape  Vines, 

and  .alF  the  leading  varieties  of  Grape  Vines,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants,  &<*..  &c.,  at  very  low  rates.  Send 
for  prices.  MALLORY  &  DOWNS,  successors  to  Geo.  Sey¬ 
mour  &  Co.*,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Doolittle  Raspberry  Plants.— First-class  plants, 
warranted  true  to  name,  $1  per  100;  $4,  500  ;  $6,  1,000,  at 
the  Apalacliia  small  fruit  nursery.  J.S.  Giles,  Apalachia, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  _ , _ 

ern  Ahh  Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry  and  Pltila- 
delphia  Raspberry  plants  for  sale  ;  warranted 
true  to  name,  and  best  quality.  Special  inducements  to 
ttiose  ordering  now.  DAVID  BAIRD,  Manalapan,  N.  J 

MALL  FRUITS  in  <freat  variety.— NAOMI 
RASPBERRY  a  specialty.  Send  for  Price  list. 

N.  S.  COZAD,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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Eleanor  Strawberry. 


Our  new  Strawberry,  NICANOR,  has  proved  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  be  one  ot  the  most  hardy,  productive,  and 
valuable  in  cultivation. 

W c  now  offer  strong  plants  as  follows: 

$1.C0  per  doz.,  free  by  mail. 

$5.00  per  100,  delivered  at  Express  Office  here. 

Our  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  embraces  all  the 
American  and  Foreign  sorts  worthy  of  cultivation.  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogues  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees  sent, 
prepaid,  for  10  cents  each. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


MOUNT  HOPE  NUltSEF.IES, 


[Established  1840.] 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

M.  O’KEEFE,  Sc  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  Dealers  In  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Block.  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 

THE  EMPIRE  BERRY  BOX  is  the  cheapest  and  best  sub¬ 
stantial  box  in  the  world.  A  child  will  put  together  500  per 
day.  Send  $4.00  for  f>00  boxes.  Less  by  the  1,000  and  10,000. 
Agents  Wanted.  Address  with  stamp, 

EMPIRE  BERRY  BOX  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

BOTTOM  MATES” 

ON  A  No.  1 

Grape  Vines,  Grape  Cuttings,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Root  Cuttings, 

.  STRAWBERRIES,  and 
Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Mark :  Catalogues,  Retail  and  Wholesale,  Free. 

M.  H.  LEWIS,  Sandusky  Ohio. 

TV  AOMI  and  CLARKE,  the  best  two 

1  ®  hardy  Raspberries— wanted  In  every  garden.  Three 
good  plants  each  for  $3—  or  six  of  each  for  $5,  by  mail,  pre¬ 
paid.  The  Naomi  plants  from  genuine  stock,  same  as  Mr. 
Knox’s.  M.  B.  BATEHAM,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

i  1,000.000  of  Choice  Grape  Vines 

of  all  the  leading  varieties ;  3,000,000  of  Grape  Vine  Cut¬ 
tings,  CURRANT  CUTTINGS,  and  a  great  supply  of  Cur- 
'  rants,  Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  and  Strawberry  plants, 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  for  sale.  Send  for  Price  List 
i  and  Essays,  with  stamp.  Will  also  take  Lands  in  exchange, 
j  DR.  H.  SCHROEDER, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 

THE  CLARKE  RASPBERRY. 

Send  to  headquarters,  for  strong,  genuine  plants. 

LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

In  Large  Stock. 

RASPBERRIES,  STRAWBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES, 
and  GRAPES.  A  general  reduction  iu  prices.  50  per  cent 
off  some  of  the  Newer  Sorts.  Liberal  terms  to  agents. 
For  list  of  prices,  address  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN, 

Macedon,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  THORNLESS 

Wachusett  Mountain  Blackberry, 

(The  most  valuable  variety  yet  introduced).  Address  orders 
to  R.  II.  FLETCHER,  Groton  Junction,  or  DENYS  ZIKN- 
GIEBEL,  Needham,  Mass. 

genii  one  dollar  and  receive  by  mail,  post-paid, 
c9  three  plants  each  of  the  following  five  varieties.  Da¬ 
vison’s  Thornless,  Clarke,  and  Philadelphia  Raspberry,  Wil¬ 
son’s  and  Kittatinny  Blackberry.  F.  S.  ROBBINS, 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Strawberries,  Wilson,  Downer,  French,  §2,  1,000. 

Raspberries,  Black  Caps,  $S;  Phila’s.,  $45;  Lawtons,  $10; 
Dorchester,  $11;  Wilson,  $48.  Circulars,  &c.  S.  DUFFELL, 
Yardville,  N.  J. _ 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
has  Berry  plants  left,  of  best  quality,  at  lowest  rates. 
See  some  prices  on  page  112  last  No.,  or  send  your  address 
right  along,  and  get  a  Price  List,  Free. 

■'New  and  Rare  Vegetables, 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, and  many  other  new  things, 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

WANTED!  WESTERN  LANDS!  for  Grape 

Vines,  Cuttings,  and  ‘Nursery  Stock.  Apply  to 
DR.  II.  SCHROEDER,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

iqA' v  Dollars  per  thousand,  for  Lawton  Blackberry 

is  Plants,  Wilson’s,  from  forty  to  seventy;  Strawberry  and 


...  _ _ _  ..  .. .  tv ;  _  ... 

Raspberry  plants  low.  STOKES  SUTVAN,  Haddonfie 

Reading  Nursery,  14  years  Established. 

Specialties,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines,  1  to  3  years’ growth, 
largely  of  Rogers’  Hybrids,  Nos.  4  and  19.  Large  and  Small 
Fruits.  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs.  “  Sable  Queen  ”  Blackberry, 
hew.  See  cut  In  Catalogue,  sent  by  mail,  free. 

J,  W,  MANNING,  Reading  Mass, 


jrry  ant 
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PARSONS  &  CO. 

Invite  attention  to  their  large  stock  of 

TREES  and  PLANTS. 

APPLE,  PEAR,  and  other  FRUIT  TREES. 

PEACH  TREES  at  $75  per  1,000. 

Grape  Vines 

Have  for  some  years  been  known  as  a  specialty  in  this  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  stock  is  as  large  as  usual,  and  special 
inducements  can  be  offered  to  purchasers  of  IVES’ 
SEEDLING,  CONCORD,  IONA,  and  DELAWARE. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

For  the  Park,  Lawn,  or  Garden,  can  be  furnished  in  the 
quantities  desired. 

EVERGREENS,  in  200  varieties,  of  fine  quality. 

Rhododendrons, 

Which  are  well  known  as  a  special  culture  in  their  grounds, 
can  be  furnished  by  the  hundred  and  thousand.  For 
descriptions,  see  Horticultural  Annual  for  1867. 

Roses, 

In  large  variety,  including  the  best  sorts  of  Remontant  Moss, 
Tea,  and  China  can  he  furnished,  one  and  two  years 
old,  and  at  very  low  rates,  by  the  thousand.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  recommend  these  to  dealers,  by  most  of 
whom  their  good  quality  is  now  well  known. 

WILSON’S  EARLY  BLACKBERRY ,$50  per  1,000. 

CLARKE  RASPBERRY,  the  best  sort  grown,  at 
$75  per  1,000. 

Kittatinny,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Davison’s  Thornless,  &c., &c., 
at  low  rates. 

For  CATALOGUES,  address  at  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  LAWN  FARM.— Our  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue  for  1869,  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus, 
Seed  Potatoes,  and  Vegetable  Plants,  mailed  free  to  all  on 
application.  D.  H.  BROWN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


T.  O.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 

offer  a  large  assortment  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  of  the  best 
quality. 

Small  Fruits.— Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.— Evergreen  and 
Deciduous. 

Roses.— Hybrid  Perpetual  Climbing,  &c.,  a  large  stock  of 
the  best  sorts  on  their  own  roots,  and  budded; 

Gladiolus,  named  and  unnamed,  very  cheap. 

Stocks  for  Nurserymen,  Small  Evergreens, 
Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

Rhododendrons. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  this  best  of  all  Flowering  Shrubs 
at  low  rates.  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  WAIT  FOR  TREE  PEDLERS.  We  pre¬ 
pay  Express  charges  any  distance  under  700  miles,  at 
following  low  rates: 

Early  Slay  Cherry,  2  and  3  years,  the  largest  and  finest 
stock  in  the  country.  Strictly  fine  trees,  $5  per  doz. ;  $33 

Ser  100.  No.  1  Peach.  $15  per  100.  Plenty  Hale’s  Early, 
ledge  Plants,  Osage,  $5  per  1,000 ;  $40  per  10,000. 

Following  by  mail  at  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Kittatinny  Blackberry,  Concord,  and  Ives  Seedling  Grapes. 
Following  for  Nurserymen,  delivered  on  cars  here :  No.  1 
Apple  Stocks,  $6  per  100;  $50  per  10,000.  No.  2,  $2  per  1,000  ; 
$18  per  10,000. 

Ext  a  Angers  Quince  Stocks,  $25  per  1,000.  General  varie¬ 
ty  Trees  and  Plants.  Send  draft  or  registered  letter  to 
JOHN  WAMPLER. 
Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 
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CRIMES  CJOliBEN.” 


The  great  American  Apple.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
S.  B.  MARSHALL,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

TRANSPLANTED  NURSERY- 
GROWN  EVERGREENS.  —  Charges 
prepaid  to  any  point  within  500  miles  of  Chicago.  Nomvay 
Spruce,  8  to  12  inches,  $25  per  1,000;  Scotch  and  Austrian 
Pine,  6  to  12  inches,  $25  per  1,000;  American  Arbor  Vitse,  6  to 
12  inches,  $25  per  1,000;  European  Larch,  12  to  18  inches,  $30 
per  1,000.  Circular  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

HARKNESS  &  ANDREWS,  Fairbault,  Rice  Co.,  Minn. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS. 

5  to  12  inches  high.  Arbor  Vitse,  Hemlock  and  Larch,  $5 
per  1,000,  $20  per  5,000,  $35  per  10,000.  American  Spruce,  Bal¬ 
sam  and  White  Pine,  $7  per  1,000,  $30  per  5,000,  $50  per  10,000. 
Norway  Pine,  $10  per  1,000,  also,  Sugar  Maple,  Beach,  and 
White  Birch,  $3  per  1,000,  $50  per  25,000.  Packing  free. 

JOHN  UECKE,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

ARBOR  VITHS,  and  other  small  Evergreens  at 
wholesale,  very  low,  by  L.  B.  CHAPMAN,  59  Cortlandt 
Street,  New  York.  Prices  on  application. 

nnnnnn  “EVERGREENS,  6  inches  to  2 

I.uuu,uuwfeet  high.  100,000  Am.  Arbor  Vitse, 
hedge  size,  2  and  3  years  transplanted. 

A.  P.  CHAPMAN,  144  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

General  Nursery  Stock, 

See  page  152  for  advertisement  of 

PARSONS  &  CO. 

Peach  Trees ;  25,000  Peaeli  Trees  of  all  the  best 
kinds  for  Orchard  and  Garden  culture.  Send  for  a  pin 
cular  to  UWx  K,  HOW,  New  Brunswick,  X.  J: 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

For  Spring*  of  1869. 

Standard  Fruit  Trees  for  Orchards. 

Dwarf  Trees  for  Gardens. 

Grape  Vines,  Old  and  New  Varieties. 

Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits.  Best  new  and  old 
sorts. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Trees. 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Roses, Pseonies,  Dahlias,  etc. 

Superb  Collections. 

Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants, 

Our  general  stock  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the 
country.  Prompt  and  careful  attention  given  to  every  order 
large  or  small.  Catalogues,  containing  full  information,  sup¬ 
plied  as  follows: 

No.  l.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits . 10  cents 

No.  2.  “  “  of  Ornamental  Trees,  etc., 10  cents 

No.  3.  “  “  Green-House  Plants,  etc., ..5  cents. 

No.  4.  Wholesale  “  Fkee. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  New  York. 
(Established  1840  ) 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  of  WELL-GROWN 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 
Flowering  Shrubs  anil  Vines,  Roses,  Green-house  and  Bed¬ 
ding  Plants,  Bulbs,  Esculent  Roots,  &c„  &c.  All  of  good 
size  and  substance,  for  the  Spring  sale,  at  THE  MAHONING 
NURSERIES.  Address 

J.  MANNING,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

R  looming loii  Nursery. 

18th  Year  ;  400  Acres  ;  10  Green-houses. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery  Stocks,  Small  Ever- 
greens.  Forest  Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  Roses,  Grapes,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants,  all  of  best  sorts  and 
shipping  sizes.  Send  10c.  l'or  three  spring  Catalogues. 
Bloomington  Nursery,  F.  K.  PHCENIX. 

McLean  Co.,  Ill. 

""FROST  &  CO., 

CEMESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Offer  for  sale  for  the  Spring  of  1869,  a  fine  assortment  of 
Dwarf  Apples,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Cherries,  1  and 
2  years  old.  Plums,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Ornament¬ 
al  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Ac. 

Our  assortment  of  Trees  aud  Plants  of  all  kinds  is  so  ex¬ 
tensive,  that  we  are  able  to  fill  large  and  small  orders  with 
promptness  and  dispatch.  Catalogues  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  sent 
on  application.  No.  4  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen 
and  Dealers. 

SPRING-  1869. 


Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries, 

[Established  1830.1 

WM.  S.  LITTLE,  Proprietor. 

I  OFFER  for  Spuing  Sales  a  lauge  and  UNBROKEN 
assortment  of  Nursery  Products  of  excellent  quality. 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  SO  pages,  10  cents.  The  Circular 
of  Prices  per  dozen,  per  100,  per  1,000,  sent  to  all  applicants. 
Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters,  large  and  small,  address 
WM.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Public  Sale  of  Short-horn  Cattle. 


Oil  Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of  May,  1869, 1  will 
offer  at  Public  Sale,  without  reserve,  at  the  Phifer  House 
Stables  in 

London,  Madison.  County,  ©It  io. 
Twenty-three  head  of  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE,  viz. :  Ten 
BULLS,  lour  COWS,  ami  nine  HEIFERS. 

Tlie  above  animals  can  he  seen  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
day  of  sale,  at  PLUMWOOD  FARM,  eight  miles  north  of 
London,  and  seven  miles  southeast  of  Mechanicsburgh  Sta¬ 
tion,  Champaign  County,  Ohio.  Send  for  Catalogues,  and 
address  ROB’TG.  DUN,  Plumwood,  near  LONDON,  Mad¬ 
ison  Co.,  Ohio. 


R.  GEO.  DUN. 


PRIZE  ALDERNEY  COWS,  Bulls  and  Heifers, 
from  imported  stock.  Imported  and  prize  native  poultry 
and  eggs.  Send  stamp  for  circular.  Buy  the  Standard  of 
Excellence,  containing  full  description  of  every  variety  of 
poultry.  Price  50  cents.  J,  M.  1IALSTKD.  Rye,  N,  Y. 

I^OR  SALE. — Ayrshire  Grade  Heifers  from  best 

-  stock.  ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL. 

Madison,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

ALDERNEYS  of  good  pedigree  for  sale  by 

G.  W.  F AP.LEE, ‘Cresskill,  N.  J.,  on  Northern  Rail¬ 
road,  one  hour  from  New  York.  ■ 

IIE  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER 
HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
Pork,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  lor  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
And  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 

EGGS  from  CreveccBur  and  Houdan  Premium  Stock,  of 
direct  Importation.  Also  unsurpassed  Brahma  Pootras. 
Address  d.  G.  HAMILTON,  Box  4,427,  New  York  City, 
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EGGS  from  first-class  Houdan,  La  Fleche,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Brahma,  Black  Spanish,  and  Leghorn  fowls ;  also 
a  few  pairs  of  fowls  for  sale.  Address  with  stamp 

ALLEN  C.  FITCH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Egg's  for  filatcliing. 

White  Asiatic  Brahmas,  pure  stock,  pea-comb  cocks,  12 
lbs.;  hens,  7  to  10 ;  13  eggs,  $2 ;  18,  $6.  Houdans  from  pure 
imported  stock,  very  handsome,  $6  per  doz.  Grey  Dorking, 
White  Dorking,  (rose-comb),  Silver-spangled  Hamburg, 
Golden-spangled  Hamburg,  Golden-spangled  Polish,  §3  per 
doz.  Aylesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks,  S3. 50  per  dozen. 
Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Having  obtained  ail  addition  to  my  stock  of  Sil¬ 
ver-spangled  Hambiirghs  (for  figure  and  description 
of  which  see  Agriculturist  for  February)  I  am  prepared  to 
fill  orders  in  rotation  for  eggs.  Price  S3  per  dozen.  Address 
with  stamp  J.  C.  SIDELL,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Bralima  Eggs  for  hatching.  From  large,  white¬ 
bodied,  penciled-necked,  pea-combed  fowls,  from  1st 
premium  stock,  §1.50  per  doz.  B.  F.  Holbrook,  Natick,  Mass. 

Fancy  Fowls  or  Eggs,  of  each  of  the  following  varieties 
from  Premium  stock.  “  Crevecceurs,”  "Houdans,”  "La 
Fleche,”  and  “  Partridge  Cochins,”  for  sale  by 

N.  S.  COLLYER,  Pawtucket,  E.  I. 

URE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.— Per¬ 
sons  wishing  to  improve  their  stock  should  remember 
that  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  pigs.  For  particulars. 
Address  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Penningtonvilie,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale. 

The  greatest  pork  producers  of  the  day.  l-Iave  gained 
11K  oz.  of  live  flesh  for  eacli  pound  of  corn  consumed.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Jas.  Young,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Marshalton,  Pa. 

BEES. — Send  stamp  to  the  Little  Man  (3  feet  10 

inches  high),  for  his  circulars  of  the  American  Bee 
Hive,  Harrison  Bee-Feeder,  Italian  and  Egyptian  Bees,  and 
the  Bee-Keeper’s  Text  Book.  Address 

COL.  JOS.  LEFFEL,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

IflA  flflA  BROOK  TROUT,  four  months  old,  for 

I  UUiUUU  sale  (alive),  at  Richland  Trout  l'onds.  Price 
§25  to  §30  per  1,000.  Address 

O.  T.  WILLIAMS,  Richland  Station,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Or,  MYIiON  PARDEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

CATALOGUES  FREE ! 
M.  O’KEEFE,  SON  &  CO’S 
Catalogue  of  Seeds, 

And  Guide  to  tile  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den  for  18G9. 

(Published  in  January.)  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing: 
this  new  work,  free  of  charge,  should  address  immediately 
M.  O’KEEFE.  SON  &  CO.,  EUwanger  &  Barry’s  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 

has  Berry  plants  left,  of  best  quality  at  lowest  rates. 
See  some  prices  on  page  112  last  No.,  or  send  your  address 
right  along,  and  get  a  Price  List,  Free. 

Farmers  &  Gardeners 

Do  you  wish  to  DOUBLE  YOUR  CROPS? 

Do  you  want  EARLY  and  LARGE  VEGETABLES? 

Do  you  want  IMMENSE  CROPS  of  ONIONS? 

Do  you  want  all  this  AT  A  LESS  EXPENSE  THAN 
USING  BARN- YARD  MANURE  ? 

Then  buy  the  DOUBLE-REFINED  POUDRETTE. 

Send  for  a  Pamphlet  to 

The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 

Box  3,139;  N.  Y.  P.  O. 

Office,  GG  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y. 

1,000  Tons  of  Pure  Ground  Bone, 

No.  1. — PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

GLASGO  SOLUBLE  AMMONIATED  GUANO, 

HOYT’S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

DOUBLE  REFINED  POUDRETTE, 

LAND  PLASTER,  ETC., 

At  Wholesale  and  retail  by 

GRIPPING  &  CO., 

58  &  GO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Xo.  1  Peruvian,  (delivered  from  Government  Stores), 
price  $61,  Gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 

E.  P.  COE’S  Superphosphate,  fine  Ground  Bone, 
Band-plaster,  Castor-pomace,  &c. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 

197  Water-st.,  New  York. 

Tons  Prime  Fish  Clnano 

for  sale  @$35  per  ton,  free  on  hoard.  Bbls.  weighed. 

ENOCH  COE, 
Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

E,  Frank  foe’s  Bone  Superphosphate, 

A  SUPEltlOK.  FERTILIZER, 

Always  Reliable  and  Uniform. 
Manufactured  at  Hunter’s  Point,  N.  Y.  Address  for  Circu¬ 
lars,  etc.,  ENOCH  COE, 

Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano ;  dissolved 
hones;  ammoniated  Superphos¬ 
phate;  pure  ground"hones ;  bone 
and  flesh  ;  Sulphate  of  Soda ;  ’Sulphate  Ammonia ;  German 
Potash  Salts ;  Fish  guano ;  Dried  and  Ground  Meat,  for  sale 
with  all  other  fertilizing  materials  by 

GEO.  E.  WHITE,  150  Front  St.,  New  York. 


The  Most  Perfect  and  Successful 
Harvester  in  the  World. 


In  eleven  years  the  sale  of  the  BUCKEYE  has  increased 
from  75  Machines  to  30,000,  in  a  single  season,  and 
over  100,000  are  now  in  use  in  tile  United  States. 

It  has  received  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most  import¬ 
ant  Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  country. 

Its  Great  Durability  lias  been  thoroughly 
Established,  and  it  is  everywhere  known  and  recog¬ 
nized  as  the 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Material  and 
Workmanship,  as  well  as  Perfection  of  Princi¬ 
ple. 

Valuable  improvements  added  for  1869. 

Manufactured  by  » 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

M’fy. — Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  1G5  Greenwicli-st.,  N.  Y. 


SLIFER,  WALLS  &  SCHRINER  Manufacturing  Co., 
Lewisburgh,  Union  Co.,  Penn. 

Exclusive  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Mower  and 
Reaper,  for  all  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  lying  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains. 

CHEAP  LAWN  MOWER. 

Cutting  14  inches.  Weighing  only  GO  pounds. 
PRICE  SBO. 

R.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box,  37G,  New  York. 

THE  FARTHERS’  FAVORITE  ! 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN’S 

WORLD-RENOWNED  PREMIUM 

IT. A  B  X  DRILL, 

With  the  Improved  Guano  Attachment  &  Grass  Seed  Sower. 


H./foeb  A  Co. = — 

A  CONTINUOUS  GRAIN  DISTRIBUTOR  ! 

The  Desideratum  of  Seeders !  Perfect  in  Mechanical  Con¬ 
struction  1  Perfect  in  its  Performance  of  Work/ 
Sowing  all  grains,  from  the  coarsest  Marrowfat  Peas  to 
the  finest  kerneled,  with  accuracy.  Thistle  halls  and  dirt 
do  not  clog  it.  Sending  an  even  continuous  stream  through 
each  tube;  performing  equally  well  uphill  or  down,  side 
hill  or  level.  Ho  Bunching  of  Grain  !  Ho  Liability  to  Get 
Out  of  Order  or  Broken  .'  Built  as  a  plain  Grain  Drill  or 
with  Compost  or  Seed  Attachment.  For  one  of  these  incom¬ 
parable  Machines,  address 

W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 

59 K  South  Charles-st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'  FLAX  BRAKES,  ' 

That  break  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ten  hours,  and 
tike  out  65  per  cent  of  woody  matter.  A  man  and  boy,  witii 
one  to  two  horses,  can  work  them.  Will  break  both  tangled 
and  straight  straw,  and  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more  than 
any  other  machine,  while  it  does  the  work  better.  No  dan¬ 
ger  to  life  or  limb.  They  weigli  about  1,000  lbs.,  occupy 
about  five  feet  square,  and  as  now  made  are  strong  and 
durable.  Sold  all  ready  to  put  the  belt  on  pulley  and  start 
them.  Hundreds  are  in  use,  and  are  admitted  to  he  the  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices,  with  increasing  consumption.  Send  for  circular  to 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  9S  William  St.,  New  York  City, 
Treasurer  and  Agent  of  the  Mallory  &  Sandford  Flax  Ma¬ 
chine  Co. 

The  best  instructions  for  raising  flax  are  contained  in  a 
“Manual  of  Flax  Culture,”  published  by  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

KNIFE  GRINDER  for  Mowing  Machines. — 

Sanford’s  Patent.  It  is  light,  and  can  he  taken  to  the 
field  for  use.  A  hoy  can  grind  the  knives  accurately  in  15 
minutes,  without  injury  to  the  knife,  and  with  safety.  It  is 
a  labor-saver.  Price  $10.50.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  93  William-st.,  New  York  City.  Rights 
for  sale. 

Agricultural  Diplomas  for  Prizes. 

Plain  and  in  colors.  Samples  sent  on  application.  Ad- 
THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  ENGRAVING,  MF’G 


dress 

&  LITH.  CO. 


71  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  COMSTOCK  &  GLIDDEN  spader.— 

A  broad-gauged  substitute  for  the  Plow,  (except  in  sod 
breaking),  now  on  sale  at  the  Whitlock  Exposition  Rooms, 
245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Nurserymen 
call  and  see  it.  C.  COMSTOCK,  Agent. 


SAFETY! 


CHARLES  PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 

is  mtentied  to  supply  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe,  Reli¬ 
able  Illuminating:  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  us,  and  packed 
only  in  our  Guaranty  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for  Family 
Use.  It  has  more  body,  and  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longer  and  give  more  light  than  any  other  oil.  It  is 

Perfectly  Pure,  no  Mixture  nor  Chemicals. 

E.  N.  Horsford,  late  Rumford  Prof.,  Harvard  Univ.,  etc., 
R.  Ogden  Doremus,  M.D.,  Prof.  Chem.,  etc.,  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital,  Medical  College,  and  College  of  the  City  New  York, 
say  of  the  Astral  Oil 

“It  is  REMARKABLY  CLEAR  AND  FREE  FROM  DISAGREE¬ 
ABLE  odor,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  without 
offensive  SMELL.  A  lamp  filled  with  the  Oil,  and  allowed 
to  burn  entirely  out,  does  not  encrust  the  wick. 
The  “  flashing  point  ”  may  he  fairly  stated  to  he  125  degrees 
Fall.,  and  the  “  burning  point  ”  not  below  145  degrees  Fail. 
The  plan  adopted  for  securing  the  public  against  adul¬ 
teration  of  the  oil,  by  putting  it  up  for  sale  in  Cans  of 
convenient  size  for  family  use,  and  sealing  the  cans,  to 
he  opened  only  by  the  consumer,  is  to  re  commended  in 
the  strongest  terms.  This  system,  faithfully  carried  out, 

MEETS  A  GREAT  PUBLIC  WANT.” 

Prices  of  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  : 

Single  Case,  containing  one  Patent  Can,  5  galls . 60c. $3.00 

Case  and  Can .  1.00 

Double  Case,  containing  two  Pat.  Cans,  10 galls., _ GOe.  6.00 

Case  and  Cans .  1 .75 

CST"  CAUTION.  —  Purchasers  should  observe  that  the. 
seals  of  the  packages  have  not  been  tampered  with. 

Full  prices  will  be  allowed  for  packages  returned  in  good 
order,  less  the  transportation  charges. 

BS”  For  sale  by  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  the  Trade  gen¬ 
erally,  and  by  the 

Oil.  HOUSE  of  CHARLES  PRATT, 

(Successor  to  Raynolds,  Pratt  &  Co.,  established  1770,) 
Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  strictly  Pure  Oils, 
108  Fulton  St.,  Now  York. 
Sample  ease  sent  on  receipt  of  $4.00,  or  double  case  at  $7.75. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

“The  Franklin  Brick  Machine” 

Tempers  the  Clay,  brings  out  the  molds,  and  makes  2,500 
to  3,500  first-class  Bricks  per  hour,  with  only  eight  men  and 
two  horses,  or  4,000  to  5,000  per  hour  by  steam-power;  lias 
no  complex  machinery  to  be  getting  out  of  order  or  break¬ 
ing  down.  No  pay  required  until  after  the  machine  lias  per¬ 
formed  as  above  on  yard  of  the  purchaser.  J.  H.  RENICK, 
No.  71  Broadway,  (Room  No.  28),  New  York. 


POTTER’S 

3  HORSE 


CKevis.  i 


A  PERFECT 

EQUALIZER. 

Light  &  Durable. 


Price. —  $5  Each; 

$12  per  Dozen. 

Cash  with  order.  Send  for  Circulars. 
Address.— EDGAR  31.  POTTER, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


EMPIRE  GR1XDER. 

Patented  January  19tli,  1869. 

MILTON  FOAVKS,  Inventor. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  new  Machine  for  Sharpening 
the  Cutter-bars  of  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  the  arrangement  of  machinery  for  imparting  com¬ 
bined  rotary  and  reciprocating  motion  to  a  Grindstone, 
mounted  on  a  shaft,  the  edge  of  which  is  beveled,  so  that  it 
will  grind  the  two  converging  edges  of  two  contiguous 
teeth  at  once. 

It  is  so  easily  operated  that  a  hoy  twelve  years  old  can 
sharpen  a  knife  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  only  requires  the  use  of  one  hand  to  operate  it,  as  the 
cutter-bar  remains  stationary  while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

It  is  so  arranged  that  the  crank  turns  behind  ttie  cutter- 
bar,  thereby  being  perfectly  safe  in  its  use.  It  lias  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  thoroughly  tested  by  scientific  men,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  unequalled.  Farmers  are  delighted  witii  it. 
Every  person  using  mowing  machines  should  have  one. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale. 

Address  A.  &  J.  A.  FOOTE, 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION,  CANE  GROWERS' ! 

THE  CLOUGH  REFINING  PROCESS  A  GREAT  SUC-  ' 
CESS !  Active  Agents  wanted  in  every  County  to  introduce 
this  valuable  improvement.  References  required.  Circu¬ 
lars  and  a  sample  of  Refined  Syrup  free  liy  mail.  Address 

clough  Refining  company, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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JTJLIEN  CHURN 


A IV©  BUTTER  WORKER. 

Tile  Standard  Churn  of  Our  Country* 

This  popular  Churn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Hand¬ 
somest,  the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  and 

Most  Durable  Churn  Made! 

It  is  offered  to  the  Trade  and  Farmers  as  a  staple  article, 
it  being  in  use  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  having 
proved  itself  to  be  ,  ,, 

1st.— A  perfect  Butter  Maker,  never  failing  to  produce  all 
the  Butter,  of  the  very  best  quality,  a  given  amount  of  Cream 
is  capable  of,  leaving  the  buttermilk  thin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect  Butter  Worker  and  Salter,  doing  the  wor.c 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  than  it  can  be. done  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  ~  ,  .  , 

8d —A  Churn  quickly  cleaned  and  very  easily  operated ; 
a  child  can  work  it. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons,  churns  5  gallons. 

No.  3  holds  10  gallons,  churns  ?'  gallons. 

No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  churns  10  gallons. 

JULIE1V  CHURN  CO. 

WM.  C.  CHAMBER!. AIN,  Gen’l  Ag’t, 
DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

Gliding  &  Co.,  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York;  Cnpplcs  &  Mars- 
ton,  St'.  Louis  ;  Cuppies,  Marston  &  Beck,  Chicago:  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh;  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Butter  Makers’ Manual  sent  free  on  the  receipt  of  a  post¬ 
age  stamp. 

Special  Notice  to  Housekeepers, 

THR  PATENT 

Uai  d  Rnbbrr  Handle  Table  Knife  will  not  get 
loose  ill  Hot  Water.  Jstlie  most  durable  handle  known. 
Bold  by  all  dealers  in  Cutlery  In  the  United  States,  and 
made  exclusively  by  the 

MERIDEN  CUTLERY  CO.. 

45  Beekman-st.,  New  York. 


The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.  It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  does  the  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.  Every  Fanner  and  Gardener  should  have  it.  Circu¬ 
lars  sent  on  application.  Price  $1.50,  cash  with  the  order. 

Address  KEISIG  &  HEXAMEI1, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Utile  Giant  Morse-Power. 

PRICE 

This  has  been  in  use  over  three  years,  and  highly  approved, 
is  very  simple,  strong,  compact  and  durable  ;  easily  loaded, 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  by  two  men.  Weight  650 
its.  Valuable  for  Thrashing,  Sawing  Wood,  Churning, 
Cleaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  lour  horse-power 
is  wanted.  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  93  William-st.,  New  York. 


WKSTCOTT’S  PATENT , 


RETURN  BUTTER  PAIL. 

Butter  packed  in  these  PAILS  keeps  sweeter  than  in  any 
jther  pad! 

York  City 


other  package,  and  brings  5  cents  more  per  pound  In  New 
il  k  City  market.  Address 


CADY  SILSBY,  Seneca.  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Concrete  Wiilks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  Walks. 

Bitrlkw  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire¬ 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 
RUSSELL,  FISK  &  CO..  Il6  West  23d-st..  New  York  City. 
,%  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars. 


Portable  Refrigerating  and  Preserving  House. 

Patented  Oct.  20tli,  3S68. 

No  dwelling  house  complete  without  a  safe  conservatory 
for  the  preservation  of  Meats,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Milk,  But¬ 
ter,  &c. 

For  this  Preservation  we  claim  ns  near  perfection  as  any 
degree  of  coolness  with  absence  of  moisture  and  atmospher¬ 
ic  influences  can  obtain.  It  gives  a  good  and  pure  Ice-water 
for  drinking  from  all  ice.  consumed.  By  the  combination  of 
the  Freezing  Pans  and  ice  floor,  you  obtain  a  very  low  tem¬ 
perature  when  desirable.  The  Ice  Chamber  adapts  itself  to 
the  amount  of  ice  remaining  in  it,  allowing  no  vacuum  to 
form  over  the  ice.  All  moisture  is  condensed,  and  readily 
removed  by  Rubber  wiper  with  hollow  handle  to  contain  it. 
It  is  all  encased  in  Galvanized  Iron  ;  no  wood  exposed  to 
take  up  impurities  and  decay.  They  are  made  of  any  size, 
from  2>£  feet  square  and  4  feet  high,  to  8  feet  square  and  8  or 
10  feet  high,  and  to  sell  at  from  $25  to  $200.  Individual  rights 
with  instructions  how  to  make  and  use,  $10  to  $20.  Respon¬ 
sible  parties  wanted  to  make  and  send  Refrigerators  or  sell 
rights.  State,  County,  Town,  and  individual  rights,  with 
Refrigerators, for  sale,  by  the  Patentee.  Send  for  Circular. 

T.  L.  RANKIN,  New  Richmond,  Ohio. 

COM  STOCK’S 

IVew  Horticultural  implements. 

Comstock’s  Hand-Cultivator  and  Onion  Weeder 
will  do  the  work  of  six  men  with  hoes.  It  is  the  only  imple¬ 
ment  that  pulls  the  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil.  Price  $9.00. 

Comstock’s  Seed  Sower.—1 The  neatest  and  most  perfect 
yet  invented.  Combined  with  the  Cultivator  $15,  or  sepa¬ 
rate  $10.00. 

Comstock’s  Strawberry  Cutter  for  cutting  strawberry 
runners,  with  Cultivator  combined  $12.00.  Weeding  Hook, 
50  Cts.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to  the  manufacturer, 
W.  G.  COMSTOCK,  East  Hartford,  Ct„  or  B.  E.  BLISS  & 
SON,  41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau  St.,  Agents  for  New  York. 

REAT  TRIUMPH  OF  AMERICAN  INDUS¬ 

TRY. 


G 


SHEEP  SHEARS. 

Patented  Nov.  22, 1SG4,  Sept.  30,  I860,  and  July  21,  1863. 
Manufactured  by  HENRY  SEYMOUR  &  CO..  No.  52  Beek- 
man-st.,  N.  Y.  AWARDED  TWELVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
AT  TWELVE  DIFFERENT  STATE  FAIRS,  October  aud 
November,  1868.  ONLY  MEDAL  ami  DIPLOMA  at  AMER¬ 
ICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR,  Oct.  26.  1S6T. 


'VALUABLE  AND  WELL-MADE  IMPLEMENTS.” 

HORACE  GREELEY,  Pres’t. 


HON.  H.  S.  RANDALL, 

President  New  York  1  Yonl  Growers'  Association,  and 
Author  of  tiheep  Husbandry,  says  in  Rural  New  Yorker  : 
“We  much  like  the  Sheep  Shears  made  by  IIknry  Sey¬ 
mour  &  Co.  They  possess  the  superior  advantage  ol  being 
made  from  one  piece  of  metal,  which  gives  them  solid 
springs.  The  stops  are  tempered  so  they  cannot  wear  away 
and  let  the  blades  lap.  Among  their  varieties  we  entirely 
prefer  for  fine-wool  sheep,  Strong’s  Patent  Thumb-piece 
Shears.  The  Thumb-piece  gives  bettor  facilities  for  clipping 
the  legs,  heads,  etc.,  of  any  kind  of  sheep.  I  also  use  their 
Toe  Nippers.  No.  3  is  most  used.  I  have  tested  the  articles, 
and  such  is  my  verdict.” 

_ EVERY  PAIR  WARRANTED, _ 

Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  tiling  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Lncsnia,  N-  IL 

A  Prime  Hand  Drill. — “The  Planet”  is  simple, 
complete,  ellioicnt.  Sows  Guanos,  and  Fertilizers, 
l’eas,  Turnips,  and  all  other  seeds,  perfectly. 

SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN,  Cinnamilison,  N.  J. 


AND  LAWN  MOWER — greatly  improved.  Is 

simple,  clieajL  and  efficient,  ^^endfordescriptiye  efr- 


H 

cular,antl  address 


Every  farmer  who  lias  a  single  acre  of  grain  or  grass  to 
sow  should  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  CAHOON’S 
PATENT  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER.  See  advertisement 
In  February  and  March  Agriculturist.  Semi  for  circulars 
to  tile  manufacturers 

D.  H.  GOODELL  &  CO.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  “Lightning"  and  the  “Turn 
Table”  Apple  Parers. 


S - ;  .  ...  - .....  ~-r- - ,  .  r — — - —  — 


For  Marking  Clothing,  &c.. 

Single  50cts  ;  8  for  $1 ;  per  doz,  $2.75  ;  per  gross,  $28. 
More  convenient  than  ink.— American  Agriculturist. 
Invaluable  to  the  housekeeper.—  Godey's  Lady's  Rook. 

A  very  useful  article.— Am.  Institute  Report,  1867. 

Address  Indelible  Pencil  Co., 

Northampton,  Mass. 

BS’-Sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  everywhere. 


Winchester  Repeating  Rifles. 

Firing  Two  Shots  a  Second  as  a  Repeater,  and 
TWENTY  SHOTS  A  B1SNETE 

as  a  Single  Breech  Loader. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  he  fired  In 
nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  responsible  Gun  Dealers  throughout  the  country. 
For  full  information  send  for  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 
_ Mew  H avert,  Conn. 

Information  about  Cheap  Roofs  and 
Mow  to  Make  Them. 

Mow  to  Repair  and  Preserve 
Slate,  Shingle,  Tin,  and  Other  Roofs. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  prices  of 
Reliable  Materials  for  such  purposes, 
Sent  Free  by  Mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  78  WILLIAM-ST.,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Asbestos  IS-oofing 

for  steep  or  flat  rooft. 

Asbestos  Stool*  Coating' 

for  Shingle,  Tin,  Canvas,  and  Felt  Roofs. 

Asbestos  Cement 

for  Leaks  around  Dormer  Windows,  Chimneys,  &c. 

Hoofing  Felt 

for  making  Cheap  Roofs. 

Sheathing'  Felt 

lor  use  under  Plate,  Shingles,  and  Weather ^Boards. 

01IN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 

has  Berry  plants  left,  of  he9t  quality,  at  lowest  rates. 
See  some  prices  on  page  112  last  No.,  or  send  your  address 
right  along,  and  get  a  Price  List,  Free. _ 

PAINTS- for  FARM ER S "an d ~  o t hers.  —  The 
Grafton  Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the 
Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use:  two  coats 
well  put  on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  15 
years-  it  is  of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color, 
and  can  be  changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or 
cream,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable 
for  Houses,  Barns,  Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Pails 
and  Wooden-ware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats, 
Vessels’  and  Ships'  Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle 
Roofs,  (it  being  Fire  and  Water-proof,)  Floor  Oil-cloths, 
(one  Manufacturer  having  used  5,000  bids,  the  past  year,) 
and  as  a  paint  for  any  purpose  is  unsurpassed  for  body,  du¬ 
rability,  elasticity,  and  adhesiveness.  Price  $0  per  bid.  of  SCO 
lbs.,  which  will  supply  a  farmer  for  years  to  come.  War- 
ranted  in  all  cases  ns  above.  Send  for  a  circular  which  gives 
full  particulars.  None  genuine  unless  branded  in  a  trade 
mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint.  Persons  can  order  the  Paint 
and  remit  the  money  on  receipt  of  the  goods.  Address 

DANIEL  BID  WELL,  234  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


i'M.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.;  Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don’t  use  Dull  Scissors  when  25  cts.  will  buy 

one  of  Jacob’s  Celebrated  Family  Sharpeners.  Sent 
prepaid  for  price.  Great  inducements  to  agents. 

SOUTHWICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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^  O.  D.  Genuine  Waltham  Watches.  C.  0.  D. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  low  prices  at 
which  we  are  selling  these  celebrated  watches.  They  are  in 
Coin  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  weighing  two  oz.  each,  and  for 
beauty  of  design  and  thorough  workmanship  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled. 

Wm.  Ellery  Jeweled  Lever  Hunting  Watch.. . . . . $18 

Do.  Extra  Jeweled  Chronometer  Balance  Hunting  Watch  22 
r  s.  Bartlett  Extra  Jeweled  Chronometer  Balance  Hunt¬ 
ing  Watch . . . . . .  2G 

Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.,  Extra  Full  Jeweled  Chronometer 
Balance  Hunting  Watch . . . .  39 

The  same  movements  in  three  oz.  case,  $2  additional. 

Tlie  same  movements  in  four  oz.  case  $1.59  additional. 

Those  desiring  gold  watches  will  receive  full  particulars 
by  mail,  upon  application. 

Goods  sentbyExpresswit.il  privilege  of  examination  in 
the  possession  of  Express  Co.,  before  payment. 

A  certificate  of  genuineness  sent  with  cacli  watch. 

Parties  ordering  must  pay  Express  charges. 

FULLER  &  CO.,  Successors  to 

M.  I?.  CHAPMAN"  &  CO., 

No.  4?  Liberty-St. 

New  Fork. 


American  Silver  Chains  For  American 
Silver  Watches. 

Root’s  Silver  Chains- and  Rings  have  stood  the  test  for  the 
past  10  years  and  are  now  sold  by  leading  Jewelers  through 
out  the  U.  S.  15  different  patterns  Silver  Rings  ranging  from 
10c.  to  $4.00  each.  23  different  patterns  Silver  Chains  from 
$1  to  $20  each. 

Samples  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Priced  Catalogues 
sent  anywhere  on  application.  Special  list  to  the  Trade. 

Address 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit-growing  districts. 

>>at:Ue5  'n  Western  N.  Y..  and  States  west,  mnst  address 
NEW  FANE  BOX  &  BASKET  CO.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.  Cir¬ 
culars  SENT  FREE. 

"STOHISr  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
®Fhas  Berry  plants  left,  of  best  quality,  at  lowest  rates. 
See  some  prices  on  page  112  last  No.,  or  send  your  address 
right  along,  and  get  a  Price  List,  Free. 

How  shall  we 

Paint  our  Houses? 

READYMADE  COLORS  FOR  PAINTING  EXTERIORS 
OF  COUNTRY  AND  CITY  HOUSES. 

These  Paints  require  only  to  be  thinned  with  Raw  Linseed 
Oil  to  make  them  ready  for  use.  The  list  includes  forty 
shades  and  tints,  comprising  all  the  colors  suitable  for  exteri¬ 
or  painting.  In  durability  and  permanency  of  color  they 
will  he  found  superior  in  every  respect  to  pure  White  Lead, 
while  they  cost  (considering  the  quantity  required)  only 
about  half  as  much.  51 

Sample  Cards,  with  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  sent  free  by 
mail.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  “  RAILROAD  ”  Colors 
every  package  of  which  hears  our  full  name,  in  addition  to 
our  cony-righted  title,  ‘Railroad  Paints  awl  Railroad 
Colors None  are  reliable  which  do  not  bear  these  marks. 

We  would  call  attention  also  to  our  Warranted  Pcrfecth/ 
Pure  Combination  White  Lead,  which  for  economy  and  du¬ 
rability  is  tlie  best  in  market.  For  sale  by  all  Paint  Dealers 
throughout  Hie  country,  or  JWASURY  &  WHITQN, 
111  Fulton  Street,  New  Yox-k. 
Proprietors  of  tlie  Globe  White  Lead  and  Color  Works 
Manufacturers  of  White  Lead,  Zinc,  and  Painters’  Fine 
Colors. 

N.  B.— “  How  Shall  we  Paint  ?"  A  popular  treatise  on  tlie 
art  of  House  Painting,  &e„  bv  John  W.  Masnry.  Cloth  216 
pages.  $1.50.  Also,  Hints  on  House  Painting,  cloth.  84 
pages.  40  ots.  Either  of  the  above  sent  free  by  mail  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

BLACK  WALNUT  Portable  Racks  for  Parlor, 
Library,  Bedrooms,  Stores,  &c.  Holds  books  and 
Fancy  Articles.  Only  $2.50  each.  Call  and  examine.  Sent 
bj^Express  on  receipt  of  price. 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  3  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

WooSers  Remnants 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  free.  Address  PAUL,  tlie 
Remnant  man,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1 1  fif)  TO  -$250  PER  MONTH  GUARANTEED— 

cplUU  Sure  Pay.— Salaries  paid  weekly  to  Agents  every¬ 
where  selling  our  Pate.nt  Everlasting  White  Wire  Clothes 
Lines.  Call  at  or  write  for  particulars  to  tlie  GIRARD 
WIRE  MILLS,  No.  261  North  Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


AGENTS  WMTEi)  FOB 

ZELL’S  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

Five  Numbers  Ready.  Price  10  Cents  Eacli. 

Tlie  Philadelphia  Bulletin  says  it  is  the  NOBLEST  LIT¬ 
ERARY  UNDERTAKING  ever  ventured  upon  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Telegraph  says  it  is  the  CHEAPEST  and  most  COM¬ 
PLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  ill  tlie  world. 

Tlie  Press  says  it  is  WELL  WRITTEN,  WELL  EDITED. 
WELL  PRINTED,  AND  NEATLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL,  Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 


1M0  ST  — U©it?£  ISelay, 

but  send  25  cents  at  once  and  receive  MAPLE  HEAVES 
ior  tlie  balance  ot  1S69.  It  is  tlie  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  popular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Address 

O.  A.  ROORBACK,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  MPffi 

OF  NEW  YOiIk, 

JVos.  156  &  158  JBroadivay, 

JANIJAIS'T  1,  is®®. 


RECEIPTS  DURING  THE  YEAR  18G8. 

For  Premiums,  Extra  Premiums,  for  Interest,  &e.$2, 205,340  29 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Claims  by  Death . . .  $481,835  00 

Paid  Expenses,  Salaries,  Taxes,  &c .  311,895  12 

Paid  Dividends,  Return  Premiums,  &e .  337,023  53 

$1,180,753  05 

ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  hand.... .  $49,911  87 

Bonds  and  Mortgages .  1,234,055  00 

Loans  on  Policies  in  force . . .  2,033.080  OS 

[Tlie  acturial  estimates  of  the  value  of  tlie 
Policies  which  secure  these  Notes  is  about 
$2,500,000], 

United  States  and  New  York  State  Stocks .  712,005  CO 

Quarterly  and  Semi-Annual  Premiums  deferred, 
and  Premiums  and  Interest  in  course  of  col¬ 
lection  and  transmission .  649,342  54 

Temporary  Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds .  590,225  50 

[Market  value  of  the  Securities,  $837,773  00). 

Interest  due  to  date  and  ail  other  property .  92,318  10 

$5,307,537  59 


ADVANTAGES  TO  INSUPERS. 

Smallest  average  Ratio  of  Mortality. 

Expenses  average  less  than  any  Company. 

Liberal  modes  of  Payment  of  Premiums. 

Insurers  receive  tlie  largest  Bonus  ever  given.  • 
Dividends  Made  Annually  on  all  Participating  Policies. 
All  kinds  of  Non-Forfeiting  Life  and  Endowment  Policies 
Issued. 

Policies  incontestible. 

All  Endowment  Policies  and  the  Non-Forfeiting  Life 
Policies  Non-Forfeitable  after  one  Payment. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Vice-President. 

J.  L.  HALSEY,  Secretary. 

S.  N.  STEBBINS,  Actuary. 

H.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton, 

MASS.  Classical  and  English  Departments.  For  Cata¬ 
logues  apply  to  the  Principal, 

MARSHALL  HENSHAW,  LL.  D. 

THE  DOLLAR  SUM* 

Chas.  A.  Dana’s  Paper. 

The  cheapest,  neatest,  and  most  readable  of  New  York 
Journals.  Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions.  Daily,  Semi- 
Weekly,  and  Weekly,  at  $G,  S3,  and  SI  a  year.  Full 
reports  of  markets,  agriculture,  and  Farmers’  and  Fruit 
Growers’  Clubs,  and  a  complete  story  in  every  Weekly 
and  Semi  number.  A  present  to  every  stjbscruiee.  Spec¬ 
imens  free.  Send  for  a  copy,  with  premium  list. 

I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher,  New  York. 


HUNTS  T©  OmiGRAIfTS. 
St.  Louis  Journal  of  Agriculture, 

at  $2.00  per  year,  publishes  weekly,  “  Hints  to  Immigrants  ” 
anil  others  who  desire  information  in  regard  to  the  best  lo¬ 
cations,  character,  and  prices  of  land,  &c.,  in  Missouri. 
Address  E.  D.  MORSE  &  CO., 

St.  Doiiis,  Mo. 


Enlarged  and  beautified.— That-  old  fa¬ 
vorite  of  tlie  reading  public,  tlie  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST,  has  been  Enlarged  and  Beautified, 
and  is  now  the  Cheapest,  and,  as  many  think,  tlie  Best,  of 
the  first-class  literary  weeklies.  Terms,  $2.50  a  year,  (with 
a  beautiful  Premium  Engraving).  Five  copies  (and  one 
extra),  $8.  Address  H.  PETERSON  &  CO..  319  Walmit-st., 
Philadelphia.  Send  at  once  for  a  Sample  Number, 
which,  is  furnished  gratis. 


$40 


STITCH  %  87.50 


$40  $40  lirst  -  class  SEWING  MACHINES 

$40  given  as  premiums  for  $37.50  worth  of 
$40  subscriptions  for  WOOD’S  HOUSE- 
$40  HOLD  ADVOCATE,  a  first-class  Family 
$10  paper,  at  75  cents  a  vear.  Also 

$32  TICK!'  TICK! 


$37.50 

$37.50 

$37.50 

$37.50 

$37.50 


$32 

*32 


AMERICAN  WATCHES,  worth  $32,  given 
for  $30  worth  of  subscriptions.  Also 


$12  DICTIONARY. 


$30 

$30 

$30 

$12 


$100 


$12  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary,  worth  $12 

$12  $12,  given  as  premiums  for  $12  worth  of  $12 

$12  subscriptions.  Also  $12 

$100  Sunday  School 

$80  LIBRARIES!, 

$00  Large  or  small,  to  he  selected  from  400  vol-  $00 

$50  limes  of  the  very  best  Books  published,  and  $50 

$40  given  as  a  premium  for  an  equivalent  $40 

$30  amount  of  subscriptions.  $39 

$24  $24 

&c.  Also  several  other  premiums  equally  liberal.  &e. 
H3?”Tlie  ADVOCATE,  (formerly  called  tlie  Prospectus, )_JQ 
HSfcontains  10  large  pages,  and  aims  to  promote  Knowl-_gH 
BSfedge.  Virtue,  and  Temperance.  It  has  been  eniarir-1  at=fl 
S3?”ed  and  improved  three  times  in  27  months.  Senti^f) 
VWlor  specimen  copy.  Address  S.  S.  WOOD,  .jgS 
P.  O.  Building,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Missouri  Lauds  for  Sale. 

Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile,  and  situated  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  Union  ;  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  people  of  tlie  Northern  States  to  acquire  cheap, 
healthful,  and  productive  farms.  This  can  never  occur 
again  so  near  tlie  centre  of  population. 

.North  Missouri  contains  about  25,000  square  miles,  or 
sixteen  million  acres,  as  desirable  as  any  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
he  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  Virgin  soil  so  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
from  tlie  cold  and  bleak  North  to  settle  on  our  rich  prairies, 

AH  sire  invited !  Let  the  industrious  and  enterprising, 
rich  and  poor,  come  and  prosper.  They  should  come  at  once 
and  preoccupy  this  splendid  country. 

Circulars,  giving  full  and  valuable  particulars  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German,  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to  come 
themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  induce  others  to  come  also. 

A  Sectional  Map,  showing  tlie  exact  location  of  all 
our  Railroad  Lands,  Is  sold  at  thirty  cts.  Address 

GEO.  S>  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  & 
_  St,  Joseph  R.  R,  Co.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

NEW  BOOK  For  FARMERS  and 


month  made. 


ig.  201 
TREf 


„  „  rings.  _  _  _ _ 

AT  &  CO.,  Pub’s,  054  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

WOOD’S  BOTANY, 

A.  S.  BARSES  &  CO.,  New  York  &  Chicago. 

CENTS. — Send  it  for  a  package  of  those 
Aon  w  Wonderful  Magic  Photographs.  Library  of  Love, 
Etiquette,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,— 4  little  volumes  for  50 
cents.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  3  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

A  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES  FOR  MINISTERS, 
TEACHERS,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

THE  AMERICAN 

ECCLESIASTICAL  &  EDUCATIONAL 

For  i860, 

BY  A..  ,T.  8CHEM. 

PRICE  50  CENTS. 

The  object  of  this  Annual  is  to  put  in  tlie  hands  of  Clergy¬ 
men,  Teachers,  and  members  of  all  Religious  Denominations, 
and  in  general  of  all  interested  in  tlie  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  movements  of  tlie  day,  a  brief  compend  of  important 
facts  and  figures  relative  to  the  Religious  History  of  tlie 
year  1868,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  religious  and  tlie 
educational  world. 

It  Contains  Pour  Departments : 

Historical  Department:  Proceedings  of  the  Important 
Methodist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Congregational,  Reformed,  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist,  and  other  denominational  Meetings ;  tlie  Pa¬ 
pal  letters  relating  to  the  oecumenical  council ;  articles 
on  tlie  Evangelical  Alliance:  tlie  Temperance  Cause,  etc. 
Missionary  Department:  Condition  and  progress  of 
every  missionary  field,  as  well  as  tlie  operations  of  all 
tlie  Missionary  Societies. 

Statistical  Department:  Full  information  of  every  di¬ 
vision  of  tlie  Christian  World,  as  well  as  the  Non-Chris¬ 
tian  Religions. 

Educational  Department:  The  state  of  Education  in 
our  own  and  foreign  couutries,  and  General  Summary 
of  Important  Educational  Intelligence. 

The  Almanac,  as  the  table  of  contents  shows,  is  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  every  religions  Cyclopaulia  and  every  work  on 
Church  History,  containing  their  account  of  the  several 
churches  to  tlie  close  of  tlie  year  18G3. 

Opinions  of  the  Press  /—The  first  volume  of  the  Almanac, 
winch  appeared  in  January  1868,  received  the  highest  recom¬ 
mendations  from  papers  and  Ministers  of  all  religions  de¬ 
nominations.  Tlie  following  are  a  few  specimens 
Rev.  Dr.  Abel  Stevens  .-—Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
yet  produced. 

Rev.  Dr.  McClintock In  no  other  publication,  American 
or  European,  do  I  know  of  sucli  a  summary  of  church  facts. 

Rev.  Dr.  Schajr  Fuil  of  reliable,  interesting,  and  useful 
information,  which  every  Minister  and  scholar  ought  to 
have  within  his  reach. 

The  Presbyterian,  Phila. A  wonderful  amount  of  in¬ 
formation,  concerning  all  the  churches  in  America,  is  here 
condensed  into  a  small  compass,  and  most  excellently 
arranged. 

The  National  Baptist,  Phila. It  contains  a  large  amount 
of  information  of  highly  important  character. 

N.  }’.  Tribune  .'—Recommended  by  the  accuracy  and  im¬ 
partiality  of  its  information. 

Published  by  FRED’K  GERHARD,  Agt.,  15  Dey-st., 

(Post  Box  4,001)  New  York. 

osageTorange  plants  and  seed, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Address  with  one  red  stamp  for  price  list 

PEARSE  &  THOMPSON, 

Box  715,  Bloomington,  III. 

SORGO  AND  SOUTHERN  CANE. 

The  American  Sorgo  Manual  for  1869  contains  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivating  Sorghum,  Manufacturing  Syrup  and 
Sugar,  the  latest  improvements  in  Machinery,  and  other  in¬ 
formation  of  great  importance.  Sent  free.  Address 

GEO.  L.  SQU1EK  &  BRO.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Davison’s  Tberiiless  Black  Raspberry, 

Get  your  plants  of  the  first  disseminator,  who  propagates 
only  from  selected  stock.  For  origin,  prices, /tow  to  culti¬ 
vate,  &c.,  send  lor  circular  to  JOSEPH  S1NTON,  Angola, 
Erie  Co.,  N.  V.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants. 

Fresh  brahma  eggs  for  hatching— 

From  Superior  Prize  Stock, 
two  dozen.  Address 


MECHANICS,  edited  by 
Agents  wanted.  $200  a 


$1.50  per  dozen  ;  $2.75  ior 
S.  FERRY,  Y . 


,  Tivoli,  N.Y. 
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GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

FROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA  and  JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CAKGO  PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.— The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d. — The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Gth. — The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.— The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 

PROFIT  IIE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
•add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  lias  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
•brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  sj’stem  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-ofiice  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
hut  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  “  to  collect 
on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  alford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Coinpanyhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c..  80c„  90c„  best  $1  $  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c. ,  00c„  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),. 80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c. ,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c„  25c.,  30c„  35c., best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  SOc.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c., 30c., 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  PRESS. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Company.— To  Queries  — 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  others  had  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with¬ 
out  its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  botli  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  “  there  is 
no  humbug  about  the  establishment.” 

IM.  B.— INHABITANTS  OP  VILLAGES  AND 
TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM¬ 
BER  RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO¬ 
GETHER,  CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OP  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES  THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  “  THE  GREAT  AMER¬ 
ICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 


CLUB  ORDER. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  Sept.  10,  1867. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  by  Merchants’ Union  Express  the  following 
hill  of  Tea,  &c. 

1  ib.  Imperial . S.  Lanpliear... 

Black . 

Java  Cofl'ee,  raw.  “ 

Imperial . H.  M.  Lanpliea 

Black .  “ 

Java  Coffee,  raw.  “ 

Imperial . B.  B.  Lloyd... 


4 

IK 

IK 

5 
3 
2 

IK 

IK 

10 


Black .  “ 

Imperial . Simon  String 

Black...'. . Wm.  Bishop. 


Imperial . A.  Morris... 

Imperial . Thos.  Higgi 

Black . 

Black . A.  Hickox. 

Black . J.  Farley... 

Imperial .  “ 

Imperial . Mr.  Carey- 

Black .  “ 


..at  $1.25.. 

..$1.25 

1.00.. 

..  1.00 

35.. 

..  3.50 

1.25.. 

..  1.25 

1.00.. 

..  1.00 

35.. 

..  3.50 

1.25.. 

..  3.75 

. .  .at 

1  25.. 

..  1.25 

1.25.. 

..  1.25 

1.25.. 

..  2.50 

1.00.. 

..  5.00 

1.25.. 

..  3.75 

35.. 

..  2.80 

1.25.. 

..  5.00 

1.25.. 

...  1.88 

1.00.. 

..  1.50 

1.00.. 

...  5.00 

1.00.. 

...  3.00 

1.00.. 

..  2.00 

1.25.. 

...  1.87 

1.00.. 

...  1.50 

1.20.. 

..12.00 

$65.55 

Gents  :— Above  I  send  my  fourth  order.  Your  Teas  have 
given  good  satisfaction,  and  those  who  have  used  them  will 
have  no  other,  but  induce  their  friends  to  send  also.  To 
prove  this;  I  had  made  up  my  order  and  got  a  Post-Office 
Money  Order,  when  others  came  in  and  nearly  doubled  the 
amount,  as  you  will  see  by  second  money  order,  botli  of 
which  I  enclose. 

The  last  order  came  safely  to  hand  by  Merchants’  Union 
Express.  Accept  thanks  for  complimentary  package. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  LANPHEAR. 


Caution.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Tills  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 


:  Great  American  Tea  Company,  : 

Nos.  3  I  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office  Box,  5,643,  New  York  City. 

HORSFOltD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 


PREPARATION 

akes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
lKes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
ten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itseli  into  Plios- 
late  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKEIS,  CHOLERA, 
id  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
id  Done.  In  “ raising  ”  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
:ast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
id  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
ickage  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  tor  pam- 
llet.  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  “Horstords 
read  Preparation.”  "WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
no  wimiPQnin  Ao-puta  201  Fnlton-st..  New  York. 


TTBEEBrS  DRAWING  WESSONS.— 

W  WL»  The  Little  Corporal’s  New  Drawing  Book  for  Begin¬ 
ners,  either  young  or  old,  with  or  without  a  teacher,  at 
home  or  in  schools;  the  best  ever  published;  full  ot 
lithographed  engravings  and  common-sense  lessons.  If  your 
^bookseller  does  not  have  it.  send  $1.50  to  ALFRED  L. 
SEWELL  &  CO.,  Publisher  of  The  Little  Corporal,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  the  book  will  come  post-paid.  Circulars  sent  free. 


HAY,  COAL,  AND  CATTLE  SCALES. 


FAMILY  SCALES. 


And  every  variety  adapted  to  every  kind  of  business. 

All  are  warranted  correct.  These  scales  received  the  First 
Premium  at  the  Great  Paris  Exposition,  and  their  sales  are 
larger  than  all  others.  Send  for  Circulars. 

WAREHOUSES  : 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  252  Broadway,  New  York. 
FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  246  Baltimore-st.,  Baltimore,  Md„  and 
53  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  118  Milk-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
FAIRBANKS  &  EWING,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FAIRBANKS,  GREENLEAF  &  CO.,  226  and  228  Lake-st„ 
Chicago,  Ill. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  125  Walnut-st.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  182  Superior-st.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON,  120  California-st.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  72  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

MANUFACTURERS  :  . 

E.  &  T.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

St.  Jolmsbury,  Vermont. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


19  &  9©  SIZES. 


To  the  manufacture  of  these  fine  watches  the  Company 
have  devoted  all  the  science  and  skill  in  the  art  at  their 
command,  and  confidently  claim  that  for  fineness  and  beau¬ 
ty,  no  less  than  for  the  greater  excellencies  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  correctness  of  design  and  execution,  these 
watches  are  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

Also,  stem-winding  watches  which  are  warranted  to  satisfy 
tlie  most  exacting  demand  for  beauty,  finish,  and  accuracy. 

In  this  country  the  manufacture  of  i his 
tine  grade  of  watches  is  not  even  attempted, 
except  at  Waltham. 

For  Sale  l»y  all  Leading  Jewelers. 


GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER, 

Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Particular  attention  given  to  all  Works  of  Agricultural 
Improvement,  such  as  Land  Drainage ;  the  Construction  of 
Farm  Buildings,  including  Earth  Closets ;  the  Renovation 
of  Worn-out  Lands ;  Road-making,  etc. 


GET  THE  BEST.  —  FIRST-CLASS  ADVER¬ 
TISERS  who  wisli  to  reach  the  best  families  :  fathers, 
mothers,  teachers,  housekeepers,  and  children,  should  ad¬ 
vertise  in  The  Little  Cohporal,  which  lias  a  larger  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  two  Juvenile  Magazines  in  this 
country  combined.  It  is  entirely  original,  national,  and  first- 
class  •  and  because  of  its  immense  circulation  is  aftorded  lor 
only  one  dollar  a  year.  Address  the  publishers, 
only  one  u  L.  gEWELL  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


I’ni'P  i  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Improved 
T  IHjIj  .  STENCIL  DIES.  MORE  THAN 
A  MONTH  is  bein<r  made  with  them. 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.;  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


$200 
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THE  TIM  BUI  OR  HAUERS 


oi?,  yy.tvke'e  farming. 


By  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq., 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

CONTENTS. 

1.  — A  Stroke  of  Economy. 

2. — Ornamental  Trees. 

—Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

-View  of  the  Bird  Law. 
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■On  giving  Boys  a  Start. 

■A  Tile  in  the  Head. 

Jake  Frink  Sold. 

•Tlie  New  York  Central  Park. 

■On  Irrigation. 


of  Hookertown,  Ct. 

BY  HOPPII. 
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SENT  POST-PAID, 


PRICE.  $1.60. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New-York. 

HO  AY  C  R  OPS  GROW” 

A  TREATISE  OR  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  STRUCTURE  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  PLANT. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES  OF  ANALYSES. 

BY  SAMl’ES.  W.  .fOSSYSOY,  M.  A., 

PROFESSOR  OF  ANALYTICAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  IN  YALE  COLLEGE;  CHEMIST  TO  TUB  CONNECTICUT  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY;  MEMBER  OF  T1IE  NATIONAL 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 


This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400 
pages,  in  which  Agricultural 
plants,  or  “Crops,”  are  considered 
■from  three  distinct,  yet  closely 
related,  stand-points,  as  indicated 
by  the  descriptive  title. 

The  Chemical  Compo¬ 
sition.  of  the  Plant. 

1st. —  The  Volatile  Part. 

2d, —  The  Ash  —  Its  Ingredients, 
their  Distribution,  Variation, 
and  Quantities.  The  Com¬ 
position  of  the  Ash  of  various 
Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables  ; 
and  the  Functions  of  the  Ash. 

3d  .—Composition  of  the  Plant  in 
various  Stages  of  Growth ,  and  fl 
the  Relations  subsisting 
among  the  Ingredients. 


Magnified  Section  of  a  Leaf. 


The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  12  tables  exhibiting 
value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and  theorists. 

SENT  POST-PAI 

JUDD  < 


mo 

Magnified  Slice  of  an  Oat  Kernel. 


The  Structure  of  the 
Plant  and  the  Offices  of 
its  Organs. 

The  Primary  Elements  of  Or¬ 
ganic  Structure. 

The  Vegetative  Oi'gans  —  Root, 
Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their  Func¬ 
tions  ;  and 

The  Pejnrjductice  Organs,  name¬ 
ly,  Flowers  and  Fruit,  aud  the 
Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  In¬ 
fluence  on  the  Plants  they  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant. 

Germination,  and  the  conditions 
most  favorable  and  unfavorable 
to  it. 

The  Food  of  the  Plant  when  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Seed. 

Sap  and  its  Motions,  etc.,  etc. 


- 

Magnified  Section  of  Barley  Root. 
the  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed  from  many  different  stand-points,  will  be  found  of  inestimable 

D.  - 

fc COMPANY 


PRICE,  $2.00. 

245  Broadway,  TV  ew-Y ork. 
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[STR  A  WBE  R  R I  E  S.  if  B.LAC  K  B  E  R  R  I  E  S.l  IRAS  PBERR  I  E.S. 


J.KMOX. 


150  Acres  Devoted  to  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  etc# 


Yew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  Large  Cities  supplied,  with  their 

Best  Grapes  and  Berries  from  Our  Fruit  Farm. 


Mr.  M.  B.  Batf.ham,  Sec.  Ohio  Hoi't.  Society,  says: 

‘‘I  have  said,  and  still  maintain,  that  these  grounds  of 
150  acres,  with  their  Immense  variety  of  fruit  products,  and 
of  horticultural  operations,  are  the  best  school  of  Fruit 
Culture  in  the  Union,  and  MR.  KNOX  is  doing  more  than 
any  other  two  men,  to  teach  the  people  which  are  the  best 
fruits,  and  how  to  grow  them." 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  says  of  our  berries  in  that 
market:  “Perhaps  hundreds  of  bushels  of  Strawberries 
have  been  thrown  into  the  docks  in  this  city  within  a  few 
days,  while  MR.  KNOX,  of  Pittsburgh,  had  Strawberries 
(700)  selling  on  Broadway,  at  50  cents  per  quart.  They  are 
large,  and  the  finest  in  market." 

Tiiis  same  Variety  from  our  Farm  Sold  in  New  York  for 
GO  cents  per  pint,  lidding  but  ten  berries. 

The  markets  are  not  overstocked,  nor  likely  to  be  for  many 
years,  with  fruit  of  the  best  quality,  which  is  always  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  brings  the,  highest  prices.  Every  year  we  have 
more  orders  for  fruit  along  the  Railroads,  than  we  can  fill. 
Our  sales  for  Strawberries  in  our  own  market  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  One  Thousand  Dollars  per  day,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  every  year  increasing. 

No  family,  with  ground  sufficient,  should  fail  to  grow 
their  own  Small  Fruits,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  every 
town,  plantations  should  be  cultivated,  to  supply  those  who 
Can  not  or  will  not  produce  them.  In  no  other  way  can 
ground  be  occupied  so  profitably. 

Our  Descriptive  anil  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
52  pages,  and  Price  List  of  16  pages,  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  all  wishing  information  on  Small  Fruit. 
Culture.  They  will  both  be  sent  to  applicants  enclosing 
10  Cents. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  were  the  very  first  in  this  country 
to  engage  in  growing  Small  Fruits  on  a  large  scale,  and  for 
many  years  we  have  been  making  a  collection  which  is  une- 
qnaled  anywhere. 

Our  stock  of  Vines  and  Plants,  taking  quality  into  con¬ 
sideration,  is  as  cheap  as  any  in  the  market,  and  gives  entire 
satisfaction  to  all  purchasers. 

We  direct  attention  to  the  last  page  of  cover  of  the  Amer- 
loan  Agriculturist,  for  February  and  March. 

Out*  facilities  for  filling  all  orders  promptly  are  very  com¬ 
plete, 

Failure  til  Small  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture  is  generally  the  result 
oS'tlae  choice  of  inferior 
Varieties  or  Poor 
Stock. 

AmongGrapes,  tlicMARTlIA,  (White Concord,)  is  now 
attracting  great,  attention,  and  promises  to  fill  a  want  long 


felt  for  a  first-class  White  Grape.  As  we  obtained  entire 
control  of  the  Parent  Vine  of  this  grape  when  first  origin¬ 
ated,  our  stock  of  vines  is  genuine,  and  much  the  largest 
in  tlie  country,  which  we  will  furnish  at  the  following  prices : 
$2.00  each:  $20  per  doz. ;  $125  per  hundred:  $1,000  per.  1,000. 

A  few  very  large  vines  for  immediate  hearing  at  $5.00 
each;  $50.00  per  dozen. 

JUCUNDA— Our  No.  700— is  greatly  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  Strawberry  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  is  the 
variety  with  which  we  supply  our  home  and  distant  mar¬ 
kets.  We  will  furnish  strong  plants  at 
■50  cents  per  doz.  •  $3.00  per  hundred :  $5.00  per  two  hundred : 

$20  per  thousand. 

At  prices  per  dozen  and  hundred,  by  mail  if  desired. 

NAOMI  RASPBERRY  will  prove  to  be  the  Rasp¬ 
berry  long  wanted.  We  have  secured  nearly  the  entire 
stock  of  genuine  plants  for  sale,  which  we  will  furnish  at 
$1.00  each;  $10.00  per  doz. ;  $75.00  per  hundred;  $500  per 
thousand. 

KITTATINNY  is  the  most  desirable  Blackberry. 
Price 

$3.00  per  doz. ;  $15.00  per  hundred ;  $100  per  thousand; 

The  AMERICAN  SEEDLING  is  our  favorite  among 
Gooseberries.  Pi-ice 

$2.00  per  doz. ;  $15.00  per  hundred  ;  $100  per  thousand. 

VERSAILLAISE  is  the  very  best  Currant.  Price  . 

$2.00  per  doz. ;  $12.00  per  hundred;  $100  per  thousand. 

For  descriptions  of  these  and  all  other  desirable  varieties, 
see  our  Catalogue.  -  ..  ..  ' 

Our  prices  for  general  stock- will  be  found  as  low  as 
those  of  any  other  reliable  Nursery.' 

Among  other  liberal  offers  in  our  Price  List,  we  direct 
attention  to  the  following.  .  . 

SELECT  LISTS  OF  GRAPES. 

We  will  furnish  No.  1  vines— 

For  S5.— 12  Concord,  1  Martha,  1  Black  Hawk.  By  mail, 
if  desired. 

For  $10.-24  Concord,  1  Martha,  1  Black  Hawk,  6  Ives, 
3  Hartford,  1  Creveling.  By  mail  for  50  cts.  additional. 

SELECT  LISTS  OE  STRAWBERRIES. 

In  making  a  selection  of  Strawberries,  it  is  important  to 
have  the  early,  medium,  and  late  maturing  varieties.  In 
such  a  collection  the  season  may  be  prolonged  from  five  to 
seven  weeks. 

In  the  following  lists  regard  is  had  to  this  arrangement : 

For  $5.— We  Will  furnish— 

100  Jucunda— Our  No.  700 — 100  Fillmore,  12  Burr's  New 
Pine.  By  mail,  if  desired. 

For  $10.-200  Jucunda— our  No.  700—200  Fillmore,  100 
Golden  Seeded.  By  mail,  if  desired. 

For  $20.-400  Jucunda— our  No.  700—200  Agriculturist, 
200  Fillmore,  200  Golden  Seeded.  By  mail,  if  desired. 

SELECT  LISTS  OP  RASPBERRIES. 

We  will  furnish— 

For  $.5.-0  Hornet,  0  Clarke,  2  Naomi,  2  Philadelphia. 
By  mail,  if  desired. 

For  $10.-12  Hornet,  12  Clarke,  12  Philadelphia,  3 Naomi. 
By  mail,  If  desired. 


SELECT  LISTS  OF  BLACKBERRIES. 

We  will  furnish— 

For  $5.-12  Kittatinny,  6  Wilson's  Early.  By  mail,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

For  $10.-30  Kittatinny,  12  Wilson's  Early.  By  mail,  if 
desired. 

Our  Stock  of  CURRANTS  is  much  the  largest  and 
most  complete  In  the  country,  which  we  offer  at  tire  follow-  : 
ing  prices  : 

Versaillaise  and  Fertile  cl’Angers. 

$2.00  per  doz. ;  $12.00  per  hundred ;  $100  per  thousand. 

. .  ...s 

Cherry,  White  Grape,  Victoria,  La  j 
Hative,  Dana’s  White,  Black  Naples. 

$1.50  per  doz. ;  $10  per  hundred;  $80  per  thousand:  | 

Asparagus  Roots. 

50  cents  per  doz. ;  $1.50  per  hundred ;  $10  per  thousand. 


Linnmns  and  Victoria  Rhubarb  Roots. 


$2.00  per  doz. ;  $12.00  per  hundred ;  $100  per  thousand. 

Complete  Select  Lists  of  Small  Fruits, 

We -  will  furnish— 


For  $25.—' The  $5  select  list  of  Grapes,  a  $5  select  list  of 
Strawberries,  the  $5  select  lists  of  Raspberries  and  Black¬ 
berries,  12  American  Seedling  Gooseberries,  12  each  Ver- 
snillaise,  White  Grape,  and  Cherry  Currants. 


For  $50.— The  $10  select  list  of  Grapes,  a  $10  select  list 
of  Strawberries,  the  $10  select  lists  of  Raspberries  and  Black- 1, 
berries,  24  American  Seedling  Gooseberries,  24  eaeli  of  Ver-  jt 
sai'.laise.  White  Grape,  and  Cherry  Currants, 

Parties  ordering  by  Express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  ; 
must  remit,  with  order,  25  per  cent  of  the  amount. 

Articles  by  mail  only  when  so  designated  as  above,  or  in 
Price  List. 

All  persons  in  want  of  Grape  Vines ;  Strawberry,  Ra^p-  I 
berry  and  Blackberry  plants ;  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes,  should  send  10  cents  for  our  Catalogue  and  i 
Price  List,  two  pamphlets  of  08  pages,  which  contain  (le-  ; 
scriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  leading  varieties,  and 

Prices  for  the  Spring-  of  1860. 

Our  Stock  is  equal  to  any  demand,  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  In  quality  ail'd  price. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Large  Plant- j 
ers,  furnished  on  special  terms. 

Our  Strawberry  Exhibitions  hereafter  will  be  on  the  third  .1 
Wednesday  in  June.  Grape  Exhibitions  on  the  first  Wednes-  ( 
day  of  October,  annually. 

All  persons  interested  In  the  cultivation  of  these  fruits 


are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


J.  MXOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Always  have  in-Stock,  Ready  for  Immediate  Wear, 

SUITS  OVERCOATS  BOYS’  SUITS 


For  all  Occasions, 

ONE  PRICE 

TO  ALL. 


For  all  Seasons,  For  all  Ages. 

FURNISHING  GOODS  ONE  PRICE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION.  TO  ALL. 

Oin  Stock  of  Goods  in  the  piece, — Cloths,  Cassimeres,  Coatings,  Vestings,  &c.. — is  of  un¬ 
paralleled  extent  and  variety.  Orders  for  Garments  to  measure  executed  within  a  few  hours. 

Gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  Country  are  ordering  their  Clothing  direct  from  us,  with 
entire  satisfaction.  Perfect  Fitting  guaranteed  in  all  cases  by 

Our  New  Rules  for  Self-Measurement. 

Rules  for  Measurement,  Price  List  and  Samples  of  Goods  mailed  free  on  application. 

FREEMAN  &  BURR’S  WAREHOUSES, 

138  &.  140  FULTON  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


D.  appleton  •  co.,  PUBLISHERS,  j  The  Bank  of  California, 


Price  10  Cents  per  Humber,  or 
Annum,  in  Advance. 


90,  92  *  94  Grand  Street,  New  York, 

Commence  on  March  27th 

APPLETON’S  JOURNAL  j 

A  WEEKLY  PAPER, 

DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART,  I 

With  the  New  Stoky,  by  the  Great  French  Writer,  ' 
VICTOR  HUGO,  entitled 

THE  MAfeS  WHO  LAUGHS; 

OR, 

“By  the  King’s  Command.” 

For  which  the  French  Publishers  paid  the 
distinguished  Author  300,000  Francs. 


This  Work  has  been  in  the  author’s  workshop  for  twenty 
years,  the  idea  of  it  having  arisen  in  his  miiul  contempo¬ 
raneously  with  that  of  “  Les  Miserables."  M.  Hugo  here 
tries  his  powers  in  a  new  field,  that  of  English  history  and 
English  character,  of  which  he  lias  been  a  student  and  ob¬ 
server  during  his  Guernsey  exile. 


The  Department  of  Literature  will  embrace  Fiction,  in  the 
form  of  both  serial  novels  and  short  stories ;  Essays  upon 
literary  and  social  topics;  Sketches  of  travel  and  adventure; 
Discussions  upon  art.  hooks, and  kindred  themes;  Papers 
upon  all  the  various  subjects  that  pertain  to  the  pursuits  and 
recreations  of  the  people,  whether  of  town  or-  country,  and 
poems  by  our  foremost  poets. 


BLLUSTRATBOraS 

Will  form  an  important  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  .Journal. 
Almost  every  number  will  he  accompanied  by  either  an 
Illustrated  Supplement  on  801110”  popular  theme,  a  Steel  En¬ 
graving,  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  or  a  large  Cartoon  en¬ 
graved  on  wood.  Novelty,  freshness,  and  continual  change, 
will  be  aimed  at  in  this  department.  The  illustrations  will 
usually  he  valuable  as  works  of  art;  those  on  steel,  and  the 
cartoons,  consisting  of  views  of  American  scenery  by  our 
most  distinguished  painters,  and  illustrations  of  character 
and  life,  by  our  foremost  draftsmen.  They  will  he  printed 
with  extra  care,  on  separate  sheets,  and  may  he  either  bound 
in  the  volume,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  framed  to  hang 
upon  the  wall.  The  Journal,  in  this  feature,  will  bo  quite 
unlike  any  other. 


per 


Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  Gratis,  on 
application. 

For  Sale  by  all  News  Agents  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 


StVINT  FRANCISCO. 


CAPITAL, 

SIJKPLIJS, 


$5,000,000,  Gold. 
1,300,000,  do. 


enctfs. 


\  NEVADA. 

iite  ’pine,  ) 

RUBY  CITY,  Idaho. 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  AND  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED  BY  THE  BANK  AND  AGENCIES. 

FUNDS  deposited  with  us  for  investment  in  Farming  Lands, 
City  or  other  property  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  be  paid  by 
Telegraph  or  otherwise  in  any  part  of  California,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  in  the  Mining  Districts  of  Nevada,  through  the 
Bank  and  Agencies  as  above,  on  the  most  iavorable  terms. 

USES  &  WALLER, 

Bsmlkcrs, 

And  Agents  for  the  Bank  of  California  in  New  York. 


PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL  FOR 
Family  Use  will  not  explode. 
No  change  of  lamps  required.  Fire 
test  145  degrees.  An  entirely  safe 
illuminating  oil,  perfectly  pure,  no 
mixture,  no  chemicals.  Unequalled 
for  brilliancy  and  economy.  Packed 
only  in  our'  Guaranty  Patent  Cans. 
Send  for  circulars.  Sold  everywhere. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Sample 
package  sent  on  receipt  of  $1. 
Address 

Oil  House  of  CHARLES  PRATT, 
108  Fulton-st . ,  -N ew  Y ork. 
(Established  in  1770.) ' 


nr'IIE  DEXTER  CIieCUI-Aie,  cxplain- 

™  ing  a  newly  discovered  way  to  make  all  kinds  oi  horses 
and  colts  trot  fast.  It*  wonderful  sale  throughout  the 
United  States.  By  this  new  method  a  man  makes  $1,200  on  a 
single  horse,  anda  boy  makes  $9'4)  on  two  common  cents.  A 
common  farm  horse  is  made  to  trot  in  2:48,  and  he  is  sold 
for  $S00.  All  pacers  made  to  trot;  only  thirty  minutes  re¬ 
quired  to  increase  the  speed  of  any  horse  or  colt,  or  the 
money  returned.  Price  only  $1.  Postage  free.  Address, 
enclosing  $1,  PIERRE  D.  VAN  1IOESEN, 

P.  O.  Box  6,033  .  07  Soutli-st.,  New  York. 


We  recommend  every  farmer’s  immediate  attention  to  this 
circular— O.  .1.  BRAZE'E.  North  Egremont,  Mass. ;  CHAS. 
PALMER,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.;  JOHN  GILDERSLIEVE,  Aus- 
terlitz  N.  Y. ;  RUSSEL  TRUMAIN,  Post-master,  Green 
River,  N.  Y.;  RICHARD  WALTERS.  Auctioneer,  27  East 
Broadway,  N.  Y. ;  E.  &  A.  MARTIN,  Grocers,  57  Vesey-st., 

Nl'l.  DORSEY,  the  renowned  Gold-dust  Stock-breeder  of 
Eden  Stock  Farm,  Kentucky,  and  two  thousand  others. 


•sill*  |®sb  i*<mi  eter. — Best, 

cheapest,  prettiest,  and  only  perfectly  Portable  Ba-. 
rometer  ever  made.  Also  over  three  hundred  styles  Thcr- 


Fg^Jio  Wood" 


mometerS,ma|t1VARJ|  WILDER,  Pcterhoro,  N.  H. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 


AESSKE 


LOVER. 


Mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  at  75c.  per  pound,  in  lbs. 
for  $6.50.  Prices  for  larger  quantities  upon  application. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row, 

P.  0.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


A  reliable  time-keeper  is  bow  an  article, 
of  necessity  to  every  one,  and  as  such  the 
Genuine  Waltham  Watches,  with  the  late 


improven 
We  send 


ents, 
single  1 


vlith'gjices  of 
pa'icl  oja app  lie 


bill  to  collect 

the  country,  at  gjreat lyjjjfducjt _ 

allow  the  purchaser  to  open  the  package 
and  examine  the  Watch  before  paying,  and 
if  afterward  it  d  ies  nc(Tgife  satisfaction,  we 
■will  exchange  it  or  refemd  the  money.  Solid 
Silver  Hunting  WabyheV,t>  1 8 ;  Gold  Hunt¬ 
ing  Watches,  $70.  Every  Watch  warranted 
by  special  certificate  ftam  the  American 
Watch  Co,,  Wejsend  our  Price  List,  which 
Kent\iin  Js.fgrvasN^v^ght 
each 
tion. 

fclj  till  vlou  have  senjtfora 
Price  UstTand  when  you  write  please  state 
in  what  paper  you  saw  this  notice.  Address 
in  full,  HOWARD  &  CO.  Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths,  No.  619  Broadway,  New  York. 

Gorham  Manufacturing  Company, 

Providence,  R.  I., 

STERLING  SILVER-WARE 
AND  FINE  ELECTRO-PLATED  WARE. 

This  Company,  having  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
Silver-Ware  Factory  in  the  world,  and  employing  the  best 
talent  in  designing,  modelling,  and  finishing,  are,  with  the 
aid  of  ingenious  and  labor-saving  machinery,  enabled  to 
produce  In  large  quantities,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  goods 
beautiful  iu  design  and  unsurpassed  in  finish,  the  fineness  of 
which  they  guarantee  to  he  of  sterling  purity,  U.  S.  Mint 
assay.  A  certificate  is  issued  with  ail  articles  in  silver,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  purchasers  from  imitations  of 
their  designs. 

They  also  continue  to  manufacture  their  well-known  and 
unrivalled  Nickel-Silver  Electro-Plated  Ware,  which  will 
last  twenty-five  years  witli  fair  everyday  usage. 

Orders  received  from  tire  trade  only,  hut  these  goods  may 
he  obtained  from  responsible  dealers  everywhere, 

Trade  Mark  I  Trade  Mark  rsri 

for  for  ^ 

1  Electro- 


STEELING. 


Silver. 


We  send  our  Illustrated  Price  List  of 

Gorham  Sterling  Silver-ware, 

to  any  address  on  application. 

HOWARD  &  CO..  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths, 

No.  619  Broadway,  New  York. 

ELGIN  WATCHES  !  ! 

CAUTION— The  public  are  respectfully  cautioned  against 
purchasing  our  watches,  or  watches  purporting  to  be  of 
our  make,  of  parties  who  advertise  to  send  them  “  C.  O.  D .  ’ 
We  have  no  connection  witli  such  houses,  and  do  not  furnish 
our  goods  to  any  house  for  that  purpose.  The  excellence 
and  good  repute  of  the  real  Elgin  Watches  have  caused 
several  Foreign  and  American  Watch  Companies  to  make 
inferior  imitations,  with  the  same  or  similar  trademarks 
as  ours.  Avoid  all  parties  who  advertise  to  send  our 
goods  “  C.  O.  D.,”  no  matter  whom.  To  get  the  real  Elgin 
Watches  purchase  only  of  dealers  in  your  vicinity  or  else¬ 
where  whom  you  know  to  be  honorable. 

THIS  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY, 

Elgin,  Illinois. 

Business  office,  Nos.  159  and  161  Lake  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  DAY  to  agents  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Elastic 


$10 


UNIVERSAL  * 
CLOTHES  WRINGER 


Recommended  ns  “Best.”  by  American  Agriculturist. 
(See  Premium  List  and  hack  numbers.)  Sold  by  dealers 
generally.  R.  C.  BRO  WNrNG,  Gen.  Agent, 

33  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 

Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Soaps  and 
Saponaceous  Compounds, 

Patented. 

We  ask  attention  to  the  following  testimony. 

Office  Brooklyn  City  I!.  R.  Co.,  Nov.  12, 1808. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Carbolic  Dis¬ 
infecting  Soaps  manufactured  by  Jas.  Buchan  &  Co.,  for  the 
cure  of  all  external  diseases  to  which  horses  are  subject.  I 
tried  the  “  Ointment  ”  on  a  horse  with  a  severe  fistula  in  his 
shoulder,  as  a  first  test,  and  with  entire  success.  Ami  I  can¬ 
not  speak  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  of  their  healing  quali¬ 
ties  in  all  eases  of  galls,  scratches,  bruises,  swellings,  &c.  I 
am  using  t lie  Soaps  in  all  of  our  stables.  No  person  owning 
a  horse  should  he  without  these  Soaps,  for  in  my  long  expe¬ 
rience  with  horses  I  have  never  found  anvthing  to  compare 
with  them.  HENRY  PALMER. 

Snpt.  Horses  Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  CO. 

Send  to  manufacturers  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

JAS.  BUCHAN  &  CO.,  190  Elizabeth-st.,  New  York. 
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Rosa  Bonheur  ranks  among  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  living  painters  of  animals,  if  she  be  not, 
indeed,  the  most  celebrated  of  all.  A  number 
of  her  pictures  are  in  this  country,  and  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them  will 
recollect  what  marvels  of  color  and  drawing 
they  are.  Her  portraits  of  single  animals  are 
marked  by  wonderful  individuality,  while  her 
compositions  show  a  vigor  and  action  which 
hut  few  artists  are  capable  of  imparting  to  their 
work.  The  pictures  of  this  artist  do  not,  as  is 
often  the  case,  depend  upon  color  for  their  at¬ 
tractiveness ;  for  when  her  compositions  are 


rendered  in  the  black  and  white  of  an  en¬ 
graving,  her  power  as  an  artist  is  still  manifest. 
The  engraving  we  present  here  is  known  by 
the  English  name  of  “  The  Chalk  Wagoner.” 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  artist  intended  to 
represent  a  teamster  with  a  load  of  bags  of  pre¬ 
pared  plaster  of  Paris.  The  character  of  the 
load  and  the  accepted  title  of  the  picture  are  of 
but  little  consequence,  as  the  interest  centers 
in  the  animals.  The  scene  is  an  essentially 
foreign  one,  and  one  which  recalls  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Prance.  We  have  here  the  common 
type  of  the  ponderous  Normandy  horse. 


The  leader  travels  at  his  ease  down  the 
hill,  and  is  evidently  looking  out  for  any  thing 
new  and  curious  that  may  occur ;  but  the  solid 
shaft-horse  shows  by  his  whole  expression  that 
he  feels  the  responsibility  of  bringing  a  heavily 
loaded  cart  down  hill,  over  a  rough  road.  Those 
familiar  with  Rosa  Bonlieur’s  paintings,  can  im¬ 
agine  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  three  scailet  tas¬ 
sels  upon  the  heads,  the  pieces  of  deep  blue  sheep¬ 
skin  topping  the  high  collars,  and  the  bright- 
colored  (red  and  yellow)  saddle-cloths  upon 
the  gray  or  iron-gray  horses,  all  kept  well 
brushed  and  clear  of  the  dust  of  the  plaster  kiln. 
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Contents  for  May,  1869. 


Bee  Items — The  Bee  Malady— Italian  and  Black  Bees 

— Straight  Combs .  . 167 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Columns— A  School-girl’s  Composi¬ 
tion  —  Picture  Story — Ready  Wit — One  Secret  of 
“Good  Luck" — “I  Want  My  Own  Umbrella” — A 
Bear  Story — Covetousness —  Revenge  — A  Genuine 
Ghost — Conundrum — Rebus — Answers  to  Problems 

and  Puzzles . 4  Illustrations.  .1S3-184 

Bracket  for  Garden  Purposes . 2  Illustrations..  179 

Cabbages— Trouble  with . 180 

Carrots — How  to  Raise  Them . 174 

Chalk  Wagoner . Illustrated.  .157 

Corn  in  Iowa . 169 

Crows — What  Use  Have  We  for  Them  ?.  .Illustrated.  .173 

Earth  Closets  for  Cows  and  Horses . 173 

Earm  Work  in  May . . 158 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  May . Illustrated..  159 

Fruit  Garden  in  May . 159 

Gladiolus— Improvement  in . Illustrated .  .180 

Grafting— The  Art  of . 3  Illustrations..  178 

Grape  Trellises . 5  Illustrations .  .179 

Grape  Trellises — A  Circular.  . Illustrated .  .17S 

Green-house  and  Window  Plants  in  May . 160 

Grinding  Mowing  Machine  Knives . Illustrated .  .172 

Harrow — A  Good  Home-made . Illustrated..  172 

Hedge  Planting  on  the  Prairies . Illustrated..  178 

Household  Department — Insects  and  Flowers — Expe¬ 
rience  in  Soap-making — Bags  for  Shoes  and  Slip¬ 
pers — The  Table — Order  and  Ornament — A  Perfo¬ 
rated  Lamp  Shade— Household  Talks,  by  Aunt  Hat¬ 
tie— Supper— Plain  Fruit  Cake— Puff  Pastry  Tarts— 
Salads — Parsnips — Dandelion  Leaves — Ladies’  Fin¬ 
gers— To  Boil  Peeled  Potatoes — Furs  and  Moths. 

. 5  Illustrations.  .1S1-1S2 

Kitchen  Garden  in  May . Illustrated .  .159 

Market  Reports . 161 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  May . 159 

Outlets  of  Underdrains . 172 

Pennsylvania  Hay  Wagon . 2  Illustrations .  .171 
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“  Will  it  pay  ?  ”  Shall  we  reduce  every  thing  to  a 
monetary  standard  and  consider  the  question  of 
pay  or  no  pay  as  estimated  in  hard  cash  or  green¬ 
backs  ?  This  is  not  necessary,  for  work  and  invest¬ 
ments  pay  in  many  more  ways  than  in  money  sim¬ 
ply.  Still,  in  farming  operations,  questions  which 
should  continually  recur  are — Will  it  pay  ?  Shall  I 
get  my  money  back  ?  Can  I  afford  it  ?  Farmers’ 
finances  do  not  bear  close  scrutiny,  as  a  rule.  They 
make  money  when  and  where  they  do  not  know  it, 
and  they  “  make  losses  ”  in  the  same  way.  A  close 
system  of  accounts,  kept  as  accurately  as  those  of 
a  well-managed  counting-house,  would  show  many 
a  farmer  that  crops  on  which  he  thinks  lie  makes 
most  are  really  less  profitable  than  others.  A 
good  farmer  said,  “  If  I  can  get  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
barrel  for  potatoes,  I  can’t  afford  to  raise  corn  at 
a  dollar  a  bushel.”  If  any  man  doubts  the  state¬ 
ment,  let  him  figure  upon  it.  Still,  many  opera¬ 
tions  which  may  pay  pecuniarily,  cost  so  much  in 
anxiety,  or  are  so  uncertain  in  their  returns,  that 
they  should  be  entered  upon  with  caution.  The. 
culture  of  certain  commercial  crops,  hops,  tobac¬ 
co,  etc.,  may  be  thus  classed.  Almost  every  thing 
pays  that  makes  hard  labor  lighter,  that  works  the 
brain  in  place  of  the  muscles,  that  makes  horses 
do  the  labor  of  men,  and  that  makes  the  farmer’s 
life  and  that  of  his  wife  and  family  more  comforta¬ 
ble.  Every  man  considers  the  question,  Will  it 
pay  ?  but  it  is  as  often  decided  wrongly  as  rightly. 


IBiuts  About  Work. 

Labor,  this  month,  needs  to  follow  well-matured 
plans.  We  shall  have  rain  storms,  coming  just 
when  we  do  not  want  them,  putting  us  back  in  our 
work,  giving  weeds  a  start,  rotting  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  and  making  the  land  too  wet  to  work. 
These  troubles  tend  to  make  men  sour,  and  to  dis¬ 
hearten  them;  but  if  work  is  planned  ahead  for 
both  fair  and  rainy  weather,  we  shall  find  that  the 
“set-backs”  of  May  are  not  very  serious  ones  after 
all.  The  season,  as  it  progresses,  makes  up  for 
early  deficiencies,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  believe 
that  late,  cold  springs,  or  cold  snaps  that  put  vege¬ 
tation  back,  often  do  tenfoid  more  damage  to  in¬ 
sect  life,  which  thus  receives  often  severe  checks. 

Spring  Grains  and  Grass.- — It  seldom  pays  to  sow 
any  spring  grain  after  the  first  of  May.  In  very 
backward  seasons  it  may  be  done,  but  every  day’s 
delay  diminishes  the  probability  of  securing  good 
crops.  If  the  prime  object  of  sowing  grain  is  to 
seed  to  grass,  (for  the  impression  is  prevalent  that 
to  get  a  good  catcli  of  grass  seed,  it  must  be  sown 
with  some  grain  crop, — which  is  a  great  mistake,) 
it  would  be  much  better  to  sow  the  grass  alone  on 
the  well-harrowed  surface,  and  brush  it  in  lightly. 

Boots. — Beets  and  mangels  ought  to  be  sown 
early.  The  soil  should  be  in  the  best  order  it  can 
be  put, — deeply  tilled,  and  well  manured,  and  the 
rows  placed  two  feet  apart,  so  that  they  may  be 
worked  by  horse-power.  Tills  distance  is  about  ns 
small  as  will  do  for  field  culture.  The  plants  cover 
the  soil  well,  and  as  large  crops  are  gained  as  when 
the  rows  are  closer.  Parsnips  may  be  sown  in 
rows  equally  distant,  but  the  seed  should  not  be  so 
deeply  placed,  nor  should  the  sowing  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  soil  is  warm  and  dry.  Rows  of  Carrots 
may  be  placed  a  little  nearer  together  —  about 
twenty  inches  apart  is  best  on  most  soils — though, 
in  the  garden,  they  are  often  10  to  18  inches  apart. 

Potatoes. — There  should  be  little  delay  now  in 
planting  the  whole  of  the  crop.  On  poor  land,  we 
think  animal  manure  is  quite  as  likely  to  prevent 
as  to  cause  the  rot;  though  in  very  rich  soils,  no 
doubt,  it  renders  the  plant  more  liable  to  take  the 
disease.  There  is  little  risk  of  potato  sets  rotting 
now,  if  cut  even  to  single  eyes.  Manuring  in  the 
hill  with  ashes  and  plaster  is  good  practice,  but 
this  dressing  is  probably  equally  effective,  if  placed 
upon  the  hill  at  the  first  or  second  hoeing.  Among 
the  concentrated  fertilizers  in  market,  a  good  su¬ 
perphosphate  is  probably  the  best  application  for 


potatoes.  Guano  is  rather' stimulating,  but,  like 
castor  pomace,  which  is  very  good  for  this  crop, 
must  be  mixed  with  earth  in  the  drill. 

Flax  and  Henvp. — Flax  is  occasionally  sown  in 
May,  but  it  is  too  late  for  assured  success.  See 
that  the  weeding  is  thoroughly  done  before  the 
shoots  start  up.  Hemp  may  be  sown  any  time  this 
month,  but  the  earlier  the  better.  Sow  in  drills, 
on  clean  land.  A  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  to 
the  acre  of  land  is  recommended  for  broadcast 
sowing.  Less  than  half  the  quantity  is  required 
when  drilled.  Weeds,  especially  grass,  are  injuri¬ 
ous,  and  may  be  fatal  to  the  crop  when  quite  young. 

Broom-corn  should  be  planted  before  Indian  corn. 
Use  a  liberal  quantity  of  seed,  and  thin  it  out  after 
the  wire-worms  have  done  their  work.  It  needs 
similar  soil  and  culture  to  corn.  Seeqx  126,  (April). 

Corn. — The  corn  crops  of  the  country  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  farmers  would  take  more  pains 
to  plant  early  varieties,  and  make  a  careful  selection 
of  the  earliest  ripening  ears  for  seed  ;  hut  early  or 
late  kinds  should  not  be  planted  before  the  seed 
will  come  up  and  grow.  If  we  have  cold  weather, 
as  we  usually  do  have  in  May,  corn  struggles  with 
weeds,  and  exists,  between  life  and  death,  a  prey 
to  cut- worms  and  grubs,  until  hot  weather.  We  find 
it  much  more  satisfactory  to  wait  until  we  are  pretty 
sure  of  having  warm,  if  not  hot,  weather  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  ;  then  the  growtli  is  rapid  and 
healthy  from  the  start.  Corn  cannot  be  put  on  too 
rich  ground,  but  it  must  not  be  planted  too  thick. 

Peas  may  be  sown  broadcast,  or  in  drills.  The 
Canada  Creeper  is  recommended,  and  three  bushels 
per  acre  is  an  abundance  of  this  kind.  Larger  sorts 
require  more  seed.  Peas  do  well  on  a  fresh  clover 
sod.  Peas  and  oats  sown  together — two  bushels  of 
each  per  acre — make  good  sheep  or  hog  fodder. 

Tobacco. — The  seed-beds  may  need  watering  with 
liquid  manure  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  See 
that  they  are  weeded  thoroughly,  and  thinned. 

Hops. — See  book-list  for  pamphlet  on  hop  culture, 
which  contains  full  directions  for  management. 

Soiling  Crops. — In  this  climate  there  is  no  sum¬ 
mer-soiling  crop  equal  to  corn.  If  the  ground  is 
very  highly  enriched,  it  may  he  sown  early  this 
month,  but  otherwise  sow  when  the  main  crop  is 
in,  or  about  the  same  time.  Drill  it  in  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  sowing  any  large,  sweet  variety. 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  is  good.  Oats  and  peas  sown 
now  may  be  cut  before  the  corn,  and  fed  green. 

Weeds. — Early  and  late,  let  the  warfare  go  on. 
Weeds  in  the  seed-leaf  may  be  swept  off,  thou¬ 
sands  at  a  blow,  or  push  of  the  push-lioe.  Stirring 
of  the  ground  kills  multitudes,  and  lays  it  open 
for  a  fresh  lot  of  seeds  to  start.  In  using  the  push 
or  common  hoe  to  kill  weeds,  walk  backwards,  so 
as  not  to  step  upon  the  loosened  soil,  for  this  will 
re-piant  weeds,  which  would  otherwise  be  killed. 

Cows  pine  for  fresh  grass,  and  they  may  be 
turned  into  swampy  land  or  bog  meadows  when 
the  bog  grass  springs  green  and  tender.  This  is 
the  only  time  of  the  year  when  they  will  eat  it. 
Cattle  must  not  go  upon  the  summer  pastures  too 
early,  for  they  will  do  great  damage  to  the  crop  of 
feed.  Manage,  if  possible,  to  make  the  roots  last 
until  the  pastures  are  fit  to  turn  the  cattle  upon. 

Sheep. — Keep  them  off  the  pastures  until  there 
is  a  good  stock  of  grass.  Mow  off  the  brush,  if 
this  has  not  been  previously  done.  The  sheep  will 
keep  down  the  young  growth,  and  kill  the  bushes. 
Shearing  may  take  place  before  the  settled  warm 
weather  of  June,  provided  the  naked  animals  can 
have  warm,  sheltered  sheds,  and  good  feed  until 
accustomed  to  the  change.  If  the  fleece  is  to  be 
washed  on  the  sheep,  by  all  means  delay  shearing 
until  warm  weather.  If  wool  be  tub-washed,  or  if 
sheep  be  washed  in  tanks,  from  which  the  water 
may  be  drawn  off  and  distributed  over  the  land, 
much  valuable  manure  may  be  saved.  From  an 
ordinary  flock  of  merinos,  we  presume  the  value  of 
the  washings  would  not  be  less  than  six  cents  each 
on  an  average,  and  nothing  could  be  better  for  grass. 

Tools  and  Implements. — Every  year  gives  us  im¬ 
portant  additions  to  our  labor-saving  implements  ; 
and  the  necessity  of  buying  the  best  whenever  a 
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purchase  is  made  is  much  greater  than  it  was  when 
the  tools  were  chiefly  made  by  the  village  black¬ 
smith.  Country  store-keepers  are  allowed  too 
much  to  decide  what  shovels,  forks,  hoes,  and  even 
mowing  machines  and  hay-cutters,  the  people  about 
them  shall  use.  Iu  hay-cutters  the  difference  in 
labor  between  different  kinds  is  fully  fifty  per  cent ; 
in  dung  forks  the  difference  in  durability  is  greater 
than  that;  and  in  the  heavier  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  great  differences  also  exist.  It  is  for  every 
farmer’s  interest  to  keep  the  store-keeper  well 
posted,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  manufacturers  pay  just 
about  the  same  commission,  and  the  seller  would 
as  lief  deal  in  one  article  as  in  another. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

May  brings  with  it  abundant  work  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  but  it  also  brings  pleasures  that  belong 
to  no  other  month.  There  is  a  charm  about  the 
early  flowers,  the  swelling  buds,  and  the  tender 
shoots,  that  makes  it  a  month  of  delight  as  well  as 
of  toil.  In  a  backward  season,  much  of  the  work 
set  down  for  April  will  “linger  in  the  lap  of  May.” 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Planting.— If  the  trees  have  been  heeled  in  and 
shaded,  the  work  of  planting  may  continue,  as  may 

Grafting,  but  when  growth  has  started,  the  bark 
separates  very  easily,  and  if  care  be  not  exercised, 
ugly  wounds  may  be  made.  In  sawing  off  a  limb 
at  this  time,  cut  completely  around  the  bark  before 
sawing  it  off.  Cover  all  wounds  with  grafting  wax. 
For  some  unusual  kinds  of  grafting,  see  page  178. 

Young  trees  should  have  the  soil  kept  clean  and 
mellow  about  them  from  the  start.  Root  crops, 
which  are  well  manured,  and  require  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation,  may  be  grown  between  the  rows. 

Mulch  around  young  trees  before  the  dry  weather 
comes  on.  Bog  hay,  or,  near  the  coast,  salt  hay, 
is  generally  the  most  available.  If  a  mulch  is  not 
applied,  keep  the  soil  mellow  by  frequent  stirring. 

Nursery  Trees. — Look  to  those  budded  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  rub  off  all  shoots  that  start  from  the  stock 
before  they  get  large  enough  to  require  cutting. 

Seed-beds,  of  even  hardy  forest  trees,  will  do  all 
the  better  for  shading,  and  some  of  them  absolute¬ 
ly  require  it.  A  slat-work  of  laths,  with  the 
spaces  between  the  laths  as  wide  as  the  laths  them¬ 
selves,  makes  one  of  the  best  shades.  Evergreen 
boughs  put  upon  a  rough  support  will  answer. 

Insects. — If  any  tent-caterpillars’  eggs  have  been 
left,  the  little  webs  will  soon  manifest  themselves. 
They  are  most  readily  seen  when  the  dew  is  on 
them  iu  the  morning.  They  are  easily  destroyed 
by  the  baud,  with  a  corn  cob,  or  by  use  of  a  swab, 
with  lye.  Destroy  them  at  any  rate.  Borers  are 
to  be  cut  out.  Where  there  is  a  depression  in  the 
bark,  the  knife  will  usually  reveal  a  borer.  Often  a 
wire  will  be  needed  to  follow  the  fellow  home. 
Try  the  plum  and  peach  trees  with  a  sudden  jar, 
to  see  if  the  curcuiio  has  commenced  its  work.  As 
soon  as  it  begins,  the  work  of  daily  jarring  the 
trees  must  be  inaugurated.  Catch  and  kill. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Grape  Vines. — Those  grown  with  horizontal  arms 
will  need  to  have  the  ends  of  the  arms  bent  down¬ 
wards,  to  cause  all  the  buds  to  start  equally.  With 
vines  planted  this  spring,  allow  but  one  bud,  which 
should  be  the  strongest,  to  grow.  Two  buds  may 
grow  from  vines  planted  last  year. 

Layers  may  be  made  by  bending  down  a  cane  of 
last  year’s  growth,  placing  it  in  a  trench  six  inches 
deep,  and  fastening  it  there  by  means  of  hooked 
pins.  When  the  bud.s  have  started,  and  the  shoots 
have  made  a  few  inches’  growTth,  gradually  fill  the 
trench  with  soil. 

Currant  Bushes.— The  currant  worm  appears  this 
month. and  next.  No  better  application  has  been 
suggested  than  dusting  with  the  powder  of  White 
Hellebore.  Keep  the  ground  well  cultivated,  or 
put  a  heavy  mulch  between  the  rows. 

Strawberries. — Where  the  winter  mulch  still  re¬ 
mains  on,  it  should  be  parted  over  the  plants  if 


not  already  done.  Set  plants,  and  if  they  show 
any  blossom  buds,  remove  them.  Beds  without 
mulch  should  have  the  surface  thoroughly  cleaned, 
without  moving  the  soil  so  as  to  disturb  the  roots; 
then  put  on  a  thick  mulch  of  bog  or  salt  hay, 
straw,  tan-bark,  or  whatever  is  most  convenient. 

Picking  and  Marketing. —  Procure  baskets  and 
crates  in  good  season,  and  have  them  distinctly 
marked.  Hints  arc  given  in  an  article  on  page  168. 

Insects. — Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  for 
rose-bugs,  as  it  is  for  the  leaf-rolling  caterpillars. 

Flower  Garden  and  Fawn. 

Lawns. — Thin  spots  may  be  re-seeded;  where 
small  depressions  in  the  surface  appear,  remove  the 
sod,  till  in  with  good  soil,  replace  the  turf,  and 
pound  it  down  firmly.  A  lawn  mower  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  where  there  is  much  turf.  Excellent  hand- 
mowers  are  now  to  be  had.  With  these  the  grass 
can  be  cut  when  two  inches  high,  and  the  clippings 
left  to  act  as  a  mulch  and  fertilizer.  With  tho 
scythe,  the  grass  must  be  four  inches  high  to  cut 
readily,  and  the  crop  must  be  removed. 

Margins,  where  the  lawn  borders  upon  walks  or 
beds,  should  be  kept  true  with  the  edging  knife. 

Beds  in  Lawns  are  often  introduced  with  good 
effect.  Some  of  these  are  very  elaborate,  but  it 
must  bo  recollected  that  the  more  elaborate  tho 
plan,  tho  greater  the  labor  of  keeping  the  design 
in  perfect  condition.  Choose 
curved  figures  rather  than 
angular  ones.  Ovals,  circles, 
and  crescents,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  squares,  triangles, 
and  stars.  These  may  be  filled 
with  plants  of  colored  foliage, 
such  as  Coleus,  Achyrauthes, 
Centaurea,  variegated  Gerani¬ 
ums,  etc.;  or  with  Verbenas, 
Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums, 
Lobelias,  etc.;  or  Cannas,  Ca- 
locasia  ( Caladium ),  and  the 
like,  may  form  taller  groups 
in  proper  situations.  Messi'3. 
Olm  Brothers,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  send  us  a  design  for  a 
chain-like  bed  near  a  walk. 
The  design  is  to  be  cut  in  tho 
turf,  according  to  the  outer 
lines ;  the  inner  lines  indicate 
the  division  of  the  plants  used 
in  filling,  which  may  be  such 
as  the  taste  may  dictate. 
Only  those  who  have  green¬ 
houses  where  they  can  propa¬ 
gate  a  large  stock  of  bedding 
plants,  or  who  can  afford  to 
buy  them,  will  be  likely  to  do 
much  of  this  “ribbon”  plant¬ 
ing.  But  a  very  good  effect  may  be  produced  with 
annuals,  though  it  can  only  be  achieved  later  in  the 
season.  The  various  sorts  of  Phlox  Drummondii 
will  give  several  colors ;  Tagetes  signata  pumila 
is  one  of  the  best  yellows  ;  Sweet  Alyssum  a  white; 
and  so  on.  When  a  design  is  cut  in  the  turf,  pegs 
an  inch  square  and  a  foot  long  should  be  driven  at 
such  points  as  will  aid  in  preserving  the  outline 
when  the  turf  is  trimmed.  These  should  be  driven 
below  the  level  of  the  grass,  and  be  out  of  sight. 

Evergreens  are  generally  planted  with  success  this 
month.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  roots  of 
an  Evergreen,  if  once  dried,  can  never  be  restored. 
Young  plants  of  Arbor  Vit®  and  Hemlock,  from 
the  woods,  may  be  bought  for  a  few  cents  each ; 
these  should  not  be  put  at  once  into  hedges,  but 
set  out  in  nursery  rows,  where  they  can  be  natu¬ 
rally  or  artificially  shaded,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  year.  In  this  way  but  few  will  be  lost,  and 
those  which  survive  may  be  safely  planted  in  the 
hedge-row.  In  planting  those  evergreens  that  are 
to  develop  into  trees,  the  very  common  mistake  is 
made  of  setting  them  too  close.  An  Austrian  or 
White  Pine  should  have  at  least  twenty  feet,  and 
better  thirty  feet,  in  which  to  spread. 

Bulbs. — Lilies  may  generally  be  had  sufficiently 
dormant  to  plant.  Gladioluses,  Jacobean  Lilies, 


Tigridias,  and  other  spring  bulbs,  may  be  set  as  soon 
as  frosts  are  over. 

Tuberose. — The  bulbs  should  be  potted  or  set  in 
boxes  of  earth,  and  placed  in  a  green-house  or 
warm  room.  They  will  be  sufficiently  started  to 
set  out  iu  three  or  four  weeks. 

Dahlias  may  be  started  in  boxes  of  earth  in  a 
warm  room,  green-house,  or  a  spent  hot-bed.  Di¬ 
vide  the  roots,  leaving  a  bud  to  each. 

Boses. — See  article  on  page  108. 

Transplant  annuals  that  have  been  started  iu  the 
hot-bed  or  window  boxes  when  the  weather  will 
allow,  leaving  the  tender  kinds  until  the  last. 

Bedding  Plants. — These  having  been  raised  under 
glass  must  not  be  put  in  the  open  border  until  cold 
storms  and  chilly  nights  aro  over. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

In  last  month’s  notes  there  was  given  a  list  of 
all  the  hardy  vegetables  in  general  cultivation,  with 
brief  hints  as  to  the  manner  of  sowing  them.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  these  again,  and  we 
include  here  oidy  the  tender  vegetables  which,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  can  rarely  be 
sown  with  safety  before  tho  middle  of  May.  In 
localities  colder  than  the  one  referred  to,  the  sow¬ 
ings  indicated  for  April  will  be  made  this  month. 

Succession  Crops. — Tho  season  of  vegetables  may 
bo  prolonged  by  sowing  crops  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  ten  days.  This  maybe  done  with  radishes, 
lettuce,  and  other  salad  plants,  peas,  corn,  etc. 

Asparagus. — Cut  with  a  sharp  knife.  When  it  is 
to  be  marketed,  it  must  be  bunched.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  a  simple  bunching  frame.  The  bottom 
is  ten  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  long;  the 
back,  six  by  twelve  inches,  is  nailed  to  it;  four 
sticks,  six  inch¬ 
es  long,  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the 
bottom,  four 
inches  apart 
each  way,  be¬ 
ginning  two 
inches  from  the 
back.  Lay  a 
string  upon  the 
board,  within  the  sticks, and  place  the  asparagus, pre¬ 
viously  washed,  between  the  sticks,  with  the  heads 
against  the  back  board.  When  sufficient  is  placed 
in  to  form  a  bunch,  tie  the  string,  and  cut  the  but 
ends  of  the  asparagus  even.  Place  another  string 
near  the  top.  Bass  mat  furnishes  the  best  strings. 
The  usual  size  of  the  bunch  is  nine  inches  long, 
and  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  bundles 
should  always  be  set  erect  to  keep  them  straight, 
and  when  packed,  in  boxes  for  market,  fresh  cut 
grass  should  be  used  below  and  between  them. 

Beans. — Continue  to  plant  bush  sorts.  Limas 
are  very  sensitive  to  cold  and  wet,  and  the  ground 
should  be  both  warm  and  dry.  Set  the  poles,  which 
should  be  six  or  eight  feet  high,  four  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  hills  should  be  manured  if  the 
ground  is  not  already  rich.  Plant  five  or  six  bean3 
around  each  pole,  pressing  them  into  the  soil,  eye 
down,  and  covering  an  inch.  If  plants  of  the 
Lima  have  been  started  under  glass,  put  them  out 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm.  The  Wax  bean  is 
an  excellent  pole  variety  to  use  as  snaps. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Weeding  and  thinning  are  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
work.  A  slight  supremacy  of  tho  weeds  is  very 
injurious  to  the  carrot. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflower. — Keep  the  early  set 
crop  well  hoed.  A  hoe-fork  will  be  found  useful. 
Sow  seeds  of  the  later  sorts  in  well-prepared  seed¬ 
beds  in  the  open  ground.  See  article  on  page  180. 

Celery.  —  Sow  seeds  in  seed-bed.  The  dwarf¬ 
growing  kinds  are  preferable. 

Cwrn. — Plant  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  The 
Early  Dwarf  Sugar  has  small  ears,  but  is  sweet  and 
early.  See  catalogues  for  other  varieties. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  seed  in  frames  from  which  let¬ 
tuce  has  been  removed,  and  in  hills  in  the  open  air 
when  it  i3  warm  enough  ;  put  in  a  plenty  of  seed, 
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to  allow  some  for  the  bugs.  Put  out  plants  that  have 
been  started  on  sod  under  glass  as  soon  as  it  is  safe. 
Have  some  kind  of  a  shelter  to  put  over  at  night. 

Egg  Plants  are  among  the  most  sensitive  of  gar¬ 
den  plants,  and  must  not  go  out  until  cold  nights 
are  over.  Pot  the  plants  if  it  is  not  already  done. 

Herbs. — Sow  in  seed-bed.  Sage,  Thyme,  Sweet- 
Marjoram,  aud  Summer  Savory  are  most  in  use; 
Basil,  Tarragon,  and  some  others,  are  fancied  by  few. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  as  soon  as  large  enough  ; 
set  a  foot  apart  each  way.  Sow  seed  for  succession. 

Martynia. — The  green  and  tender  pods  are  used 
for  pickles.  Set  the  plants  two  feet  apart  each  way. 

Melons. -Plant  the  same  as  directed  for  cucumbers. 

Onions. — In  some  localities  sowing  may  still  be 
done.  Weed  early.  See  article  on  page  127,  April. 

Parsley. — Sow  in  seed-beds  early ;  it  is  very  slow. 

Parsnips. — Weed  and  thin  to  ten  or  twelve  inch¬ 
es  apart  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough. 

Potatoes. — Use  the  cultivator  or  hoe  as  soon  as 
they  break  ground.  In  most  soils,  a  dressing  of 
ashes  and  plaster  will  be  found  of  great  service. 

Peas. — Brush  the  varieties  that  need  it  before 
they  are  large  enough  to  fall  down.  In  hoeing 
draw  the  earth  towards  them.  Plant  for  a  late  crop. 

Peppers  are  treated  much  the  same  as  Egg  Plants. 

Rhubarb. — Do  not  pull  from  the  plants  set  this 
spring.  In  removing  leaves  from  established 
plai  .ts,  never  cut  them.  They  readily  come  off  if 
giv  ;n  a  slight  sidewise  jerk,  which  is  soon  learned. 

Spinach. — Sow ;  thin  and  weed  that  already  up. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Prepare  the  ridges,  and  have 
them  ready  for  the  plants,  which  must  not  be  set 
until  cold  nights  are  over.  Make  the  ridges  thirty 
inches  apart  at  the  top,  and  well  manured ;  set  the 
plants  every  fifteen  inches.  Insert  the  plants  down 
to  the  first  leaf,  press  the  soil  firmly;  if  the  earth 
is  not  moist,  pour  water  into  the  holes  in  planting. 

Squashes. — Observe  the  same  precautions  as  with 
cucumbers.  Put  the  bush  sorts  three  to  four  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  Summer  Crookneck  is  the 
best,  but  the  scalloped  varieties  the  most  salable. 
For  late  varieties,  the  Boston  Marrow  and  Hubbard 
are  best.  Gregory  advises  more  room  for  the  vines 
than  is  usually  given,  and  we  think  he  is  right. 
Eight  feet  each  way  for  the  Marrow,  and  nine  or 
ten  feet  for  the  Hubbard,  is  better  than  less.  Make 
the  soil  rich  all  over,  as  the  vines  root  at  the  joints. 

Tomatoes. — Put  out  the  plants  when  safe  to  do 
so,  three  or  four  feet  apart,  according  to  the  variety. 
In  gardens,  some  kind  of  a  trellis  or  support  for 
the  vines  adds  to  neatness,  and  improves  the  fruit 

'Winter  Cherry  ( Physalis ). — The  fruit  of  this  is 
prized  by  many  for  sweetmeats,  as  well  as  to  eat 
raw.  Sow  and  cultivate  the  same  as  tomatoes. 


Green-house  and  Window  Plants). 

There  is  no  set  time  for  bringing  out  plants  ;  it 
must  be  governed  by  the  season,  and  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  plant.  So  many  plants  have 
been  injured  by  injudicious  sudden  change,  in  re¬ 
moval  to  the  open  ground,  that  some  of  our  best  cul¬ 
tivators  prefer  to  leave  them  in-doors  altogether. 

Plunging  plants  means  bedding  the  pot  in  the 
soil  of  the  border  without  removing  the  plant. 
When  this  is  done,  a  flat  stone,  coal  ashes,  or 
other  matter,  should  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  ex¬ 
cavation,  to  prevent  worms  from  finding  their  way 
through  tho  hole  in  the  pot  into  the  ball  of  earth. 

Turning  out  means  that  the  ball  of  earth  is  to  bo 
removed  from  tho  pot,  and  planted  in  the  border. 
Many  things  that  are  turned  out  to  fill  up  the  bor¬ 
ders  are  not  taken  up  again,  but  a  new  and  much 
more  vigorous  stock  is  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Camellias ,  and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens, 
should  bo  placed  under  a  lattice  work  where  they 
will  h#  shaded  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Window  Plants  which  arc  neither  plunged  nor 
turned  out  in  the  border  need  shelter  from  the 
sun,  plenty  ©f  water,  and  enro  in  respect  to  insects. 

Ivy  that  has  beou  kept  in-doors  may  b©  set  in  a 
shady  plaee,  or  the  plants  may  be  turned  out.  Do 
not  allow  tho  branches  to  lie  upon  the  ground* 
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LARGE  PAY 


for  a  little  work  is  very  agreeable.  We  have  heard  of 
only  one  man  lately  who  positively  refused  to  receive  it 
when  directly  offered.  (The  Mayor  of  Portland,  Me.,  wants 
his  salary  reduced ! !)  But  many  thousands  are  letting  an 
opportunity  to  get  such  large  pay  pass  by  unimproved. 
No  one  can  look  through  the  table  in  next  column,  with¬ 
out  finding  many  good  things— things  that  are  worth  far 
more  than  the  selling  value  set  against  them.  There  is 
not  an  article  mentioned,  which  it  would  not  pay  well  to 
purchase  with  money,  if  it  could  possibly  be  raised.  But 
we  put  it  In  the  power  of  those  who  cannot  spare  the 
money,  to  secure  one  or  more  desired  articles  without 
cost.  Many  thousands  have  done  so  recently,  and 
many  other  thousands  can  yet  do  the  same  tiling 

DURING  MAY. 

A  few  odd  hours — spent'  in  collecting  a  small  number 
of  names— will  secure  an  article  worth  many  dollars. 
Last  May  a  widow  lady  decided  to  try  for  a  piano, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  she  brought  us  the  last 
names  to  make  up  540,  and  took  home  a  splendid 
Steinway  Piano,  which  she  could  have  sold  for  $000  cash. 
Many  others  took  lesser  premiums.  One  lady  first 
got  a  beautiful  Tea  Set  for  herself,  and  then  earned  an¬ 
other  for  a  friend.  Sewing  Machines,  Wringers,  Wash¬ 
ing  Machines,  first-class  Watches,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
taken  in  great  numbers.  It  can  quite  as  easily  be  done 

THIS  MAY 

by  thousands  of  those  who  have  premium  clubs  partly 
filled  already,  and  by  any  number  of  others  who  will 
start  new  premium  clubs.  There  are  very  few  Post- 
offices  where  there  are  not  still  people  enough  to  make  up 
a  premium  club — persons,  too,  who  would  be  greatly 
benefited  as  well  as  pleased  by  having  this  journal  earn¬ 
estly  brought  to  their  attention.  The  five  beautiful  and 
valuable  numbers  of  this  volume  now  issued  are  to  he  fol¬ 
lowed  by  seven  others — as  much  better  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them.  Will  anybody  fail  to  get  back  the  value  of 
his  subscription  money,  many  fold  1 


READER, 


here  is  a  chance  for  you.  Try  your  hand  at  getting  a 
small  club,  at  first,-  for  some  one  of  the  premiums  of  mod¬ 
erate  value,  even  if  it  be  one  of  the  smallest  ones  in  the 
table.  You  will  be  quite  likely  afterwards  to  make  it 
larger  before  sending  for  the  premium  ;  and  if  you  do  not, 
the  few  names  secured,  and  the  experience  gained,  will 
open  the  way  for  a  splendid  premium  club  next  season. 

Our  experience  last  summer,  and  previously ,  assures^  us 
that  if  enterprising  persons  take  hold  of  canvassing  for  sub¬ 
scribers  now— and  persist  in  the  work  until  they  learn  how 
to  canvass  well— by  securing  our  premiums  and  selling  them , 
the  fallowing  .sums  can  be  earned  this  summer'.  [ Women 
can  do  quite  as  well  as  Men] 


100© 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 

1000 


Persons  cam  Earn  $1000 
Persons  can  Earn  $GOO 
Persons  can  Earn  $5fl»© 
Persons  can  Earn  $AOO 
Persons  can  Earn  $300 
Person*  can  Earn  $30# 
Persons  can  Earn  $10# 


each. 

each. 

each. 

each. 

each. 

each. 

each. 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  cash  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  tire  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets,  sent  free.]  ( 


Table  ofPremitnns  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  38— (1869). 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

Alderney  Bull ,  “ Wacliusett," _ ........$300  00 

15— Alderney  Bull,  “ Alleghany ,” . $200  90 

10  —Cotswold  Bam . $200  30 

1 7—Cotswold  Bam . $200  00 

19—  Cotswold  Bam . . . $100  00 

‘AO— Cotswold  Bice . c . . . $100  00 

At— Cotswold  Ewe.... . $100  00 

AZ—La  Fleche  Fowls,  one  Pair . $40  00 

A 3—Houdan  Fords,  one  Pair . $40  00 

24—  Crevecceur  Fowls,  one  Pair . $40  00 

36 — Brahmas,  Light,  one  Pair . $15  00 

AO— Early  Bose  Potato,  (Three  lb.  parcel) .  .$2  00 

30—  Carden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).. %5  00 

31 — Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds). ..$5  00 
3 Z— Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) $20  00 

33—  Set  of  Field  Croquet . . . . . ...$8  00 

34 — Sewing  Machine  (  Wheeler  <0  Wilson) . .  $55  00 

35—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  <6  Baker) . $55  00 

30— Sewing  Machine  (Howe  Machine  Co.) .  60  00 

3 7—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $63  00 

38—  Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$80  00 

Si)— Sewing  Machine  (1  Villcoxdk  Gibbs) . $55  00 

40—  Sewing  Machine  (Pinkie  db  Lyon). . .  ..$60  00 

41—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's ) _ ..........  $14  00 

42—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $10  00 

43—  Tea  Set  ( Hart's  best  Silver  Plated ) ......  $50  00 

44—  Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

45—  Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do. 

46  —One  Bozen  Tea  Spoons  (clo. 


47—  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) 


00 
$6  00 
'  00 
00 
00 
,24-  00 
$5  00 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $l. 


48 — One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  . 

49—  Tea  Jin  ires  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.) 

50  —Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.).... 

51—  Carving  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.)....  . 

52 —  Melodeon,  4-octave(G.A.Prince  &  Co.'s)  $67  00 

53—  Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . ....  .$112  00 

54—  Piano,  Splendid  1-oct. (Steinway <(- Sons) $G50  00 

55 — Colibri  Piano  (Barlow,  Doehler  ifc  Co., )$450  00 

56 —  Silver  Watch.  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

57—  Ladies'  FineGoldWalch.(Am.WatchCo)$WO  00 

58—  Double  Bbl.  Gun  ( Cooper,  Harris  &  7/.,)$30  00 

59 — Bepeating  Shot  Gun  ( Boper  Eifie  Co.)..$60  00 

QO-Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.). . ......$44  50 

61— Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $9  00 

ad— Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

a3—GoldPen,Sil.Case,E,(Wc<rrehdkSpadone)  $4  50 
64  —Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
6  5 — Barometer  (Woodruffs  Mercurial)....  $10  00 
66— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial). ....$15  00 

<;7—  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2 .  $125  00 

08 — Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc . $19  50 

09—  Collins  <L  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

70 — Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's)... . .  $5  00 

71—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  <Jk  Co.)....  ..$14  00 

73— Building  Blocks  (Crandall) . .  $2  00 

73—  Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen.. . . . $9  00 

74 — American  Cyclopedia  ( Appleton's ) . $80  00 

75—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $12  00 
76  —Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
77 —Any  Tiro  Back  Volumes  do. 

78  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

79  —Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

80  —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  added  Vol.at  same  rate) 

81-Iwelve  Yols.  XVI  to  XXVI 1 
8 -l— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

83 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

84 — Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

85 — Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

SIS— Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  added  Yol .  at  same  rate) 

87 - Twelve  Vols.  XVI  to  XXVI 1 

88—  A  SIO  Library  (Your  Choice) . . 


_ $21  00 

.  $2  50 
jS  $5  00 
?  g  $7  50 

SS-$io  oo 

fig $12  50 
^—00 


>15  Library 
S30  Library 
;35  Library 
130  Library 
135  Library 
J40  Library 
93 —A  $45  Library 
90— A  $50  Library 
97  — A  $60  Library 
98— A  $7  5  Library 
90—  A  $100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


¥^$60  00 
2  s-.$75  00 
s«100  00 


100— A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 
106— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $  16  00 


220  650 


840 

tso 


650 

350 

350 

850 

150 

150 

150 

75 

25 

37 

37 

97 

52 
240 
240 
270 
275 
320 
240 
270 

70 

53 
225 
140 

90 

45 

65 

65 

97 

116 

37 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

350 

150 

270 

190 

55 
75 
35 
42 
65 
75 

450 

97 
120 

37 

70 
20 
48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

47 

54 

98 
24 

56 

48 
60 

71 

128 

58 

85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

360 


24  80 


Evei'y  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-two  Premiums , 
Nos.  29,  30,  31,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  76  to 
100  inclusive ,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  {at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 


Head  and  carefully  N»4e  the  fol¬ 
lowing  l  (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  ona 
person  count  together,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 
different  Post-offices.  But. ...(b)  Say  with  each  name, 
or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we  ( 

will  so  record  it _ (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain-  j 

cd,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper ab  1 
once.  Any  time,  from  now  to  June  30th,  will  he  allowed 
to  fill  np  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  paid  whenever  you  call  for  it — (d)  Send 
tho  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts ....  (e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  the  premiums ....(/)  Specimen  Numbers, 


1869.] 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 
Sc.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents. ..  .(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk, 

If  from  any  Cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre¬ 
mium  desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

A  Full  Description  of  tlie  Premiums  is 

given  on  an  extra  sheet ;  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  Neiv  Premium  108,  see  page  32, 
January  No.  We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following  : 

No. 4*3 — Clothes-W  ringimg51acliinc. 

—A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 

No.  78.  —  Cramlall’s  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns,  Mills, 
Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be 
built  with  them,  and  the  structures  remain  so  firm  as  to  be 
carried  about.  The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  and 
with  each  box  is  a  card  giving  many  designs  of  buildings. 


SPECIAL  OEEEE 

For  the  Month  of  May. 

A  Beautiful  Book, 

Valuable  to  Everybody; 

Sold  for  only  Half  a  Bollar, 

(and  sent  Post-paid ;) 

Well  Worth  a  Wliole  Bollar. 

It  is  also  , 

Presented  and  sent  Post-paid, 

For  only  a  Few  Minutes’  Work! 
300,000  Headers  will  Please  N.  B. 
The  Oiled  is  to  Each  one  of  You! 

Our  Agricultural  Annual  No.  3,  for  1869,  and 
our  Horticultural  Annual  No.  3,  for  1S69,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  volumes  issued  iu 
this  country  during  the  present  year.  They  arc  packed 
full  of  good  information,  and  each  volume  contains  a 


Goldffias  been  variable  during  the  month,  selling  up  to 
133%,  shut  closing  weak  at  132%.  There  has  been  only 
•a  moderate  trade  in  Breadstuff's  during  a  month  past. 

•  The  export  inquiry  has  been  light  and  chiefly  for  low' 
|  grades  of  flour,  No.  2  spring  wheat,  and  new  mixed  corn, 

[  which  have  been  generally  in  good  supply  and  depressed 
|  in  price.  The  home  demand  for  flour  and  grain  has  been 
!  confined  to  the  supply  of  pressing  wants  as  a  rule,  though 
|  there  has  been  an  occasional  call  from  buyers  on  specu¬ 
lative  account.  Purchasers  will  not  operate  very  con¬ 
fidently,  until  the  resumption  of  navigation  shall  have 
enabled  forwarders  at  the  interior  to  place  fresh  stock  in 
the  seaboard  markets. ..  .There  has  been  a  diminished 
business  in  most  kinds  of  Provisions,  and  prices  have 
tended  downward,  on  increasing  offerings,  particularly 
of  Pork  and  Beef. ...Wool  lias  been  slow  of  sale,  all 
through  the  month,  and  prices  close  less  firmly  with  a 
downward  tendency.  Manufacturers  are  not  purchasing 
much  at  present,  as  they  are  looking  for  lower  values. . . . 
Cotton  has  been  comparatively  steady,  and  in  fair  request. 

—  Hops  have  been  in  request  at  previous  figures _ 

There  has  not  been  much  call  for  Hay,  Rice,  or  Seeds, 
prices  of  which  have  been  rather  depressed. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  tlie  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
April  14, 1S69,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 

1.  TEAKS  ACTIONS  AT  THE  NKW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  m’tli.146,000  779,000  497,000  3,900  30,500  101,000 
23  days  last  m’tli .114,500  519,000  337,000  8,100  25,000  187,000 

Salks.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  (lays  this  m’tli, 201, 000  1.157,000  1,203,000  74,000  114,000  994,500 

28  days  tastin’ til, 194, 000  1,393,000  1,27-1,000  35,700  175,000  1,115,000 


Nos.  7<»  to  81  —  Volaames  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  scut  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

each  volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the 

Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$40,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  auy  volumes  desired,  from  10  to  27. 

Nos.  83  to  87 — ISoamd  Wolaiiiies*  of 
Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  76  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos. 88 to  99-GO«©MBSlAagIES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  of  the  premiums  88  to  99  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  on  pa^e  191,  to  the 
amount  of. the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  lOO — General  Hook  IPi'emioim  : 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  88  to  99, 
may  select  Books  from  list  on  page  191,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents’  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  60  cents’ worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express ,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 

A  fl<’ew  Bollars’  worth  of  books  pertaining 
to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  the  acre  of  land,  than  do  without  the  books. 
Several  good  books  arc  announced  in  the  Advertising 
columns,  and  in  the  list  on  page  191.  , 

No.  1 06 — Pocket  Billc.— (Breech  Load¬ 
ing).— A  full  description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  on  page  32,  of  Jan.  No.  No  one 
who  enjoys  shooting,  or  who  has  occasion  to  carry  a  light 
but  effective  weapon  in  traveling  or  while  at  work,  will 
regret  the  trouble  required  to  gather  the  24  (orl8)  subscrib¬ 
ers  required  to  secure  this  weapon  free.  £3?“Tf  any  one 
does  not  care  for  the  mahogany  case,  we  will  present  the 
weapon  all  complete,  with  extension  breech  and  100  car¬ 
tridges,  all  packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box,  neatly  pa¬ 
pered,  on  receipt  of  18  subscribers  for  1869  at  $1,50  each. 


large  number  of  beautiful  engravings.  They  are  worthy 
a  place  in  every  family,  in  city,  village,  and  country. 
They  are  universally  admitted  to  he  the  cheapest  volumes 
issued.  They  are  original,  tlie  matter  and  engravings  be¬ 
ing  all  prepared  exclusively  for  these  volumes  by  a  large 
number  of  first  class  practical  writers.  As  these  hooks 
are  a  permanent  Annual  Institution,  and  as  we  have 
made  the  volumes  for  I860  decidedly  superior  to  those  of 
1S68  and  1867,  (though  those  were  good  as  first  attempts,) 
we  want  everybody  to  have  a  copy,  for  all  who  get 
them  this  year  will  he  sure  to  want  the  numbers  for  1870 
and  thereafter.  We  therefore  invite  everybody  who  has 
not  done  so  already,  to  send  only  50  cents,  and  secure  a 
post-paid  copy  of  either  the  Agricultural  Annual  No.  3, 
or  the  Horticultural  Annual  No.  3,  or  send  $1  and 


8.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Reokipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1869 . 146,000  779,000  497,000  3,800  36,500  101,000 

26  clays  1868 . 148,000  202,500  913,000  66,500  153,009  73,000 

Sales.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  clays  1S69 . 201,000  1,157.000  1,203,000  74.000  144.000  994,500 

26  days  1863  . . .  .264,000  741,000  1,422,000  142,500  68,000  1,177,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  April  10: 

Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1869 .  252,219  2,141,724  788,278  -  -  84,934 

1868 . 205,245  815, 8S9  2,393,946  148,822  -  24,107  / 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York : 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Mall. 
18G9.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  hush.  bush. 

Apr.  10 . 1,084,633  1,080,769  165,008  48,281  1,178,710  06.664 

March  12 . 1,990,416  1,301,167  211, 8S0  81,616  2,000,457  50,095 

Feb.  10 . 2,708,609  1,407,646  225,182  91,384  2,390,529  58,034 

Jan.  13 . 3,524,172  1,509,233  263,260  54,740  2,864,354  236,001 

18G8. 

Dec.  14 . 3,475,544  2,005,819  287,101  SJ2.921  3,044,594  99,526 

Nov.  10 . 1,821,057  2,773,309  123,248  371,055  2,082,793  23,691 

Oct.  12 .  483, S06  2,503,744  31,825  22,026  1,393,936  59,651 

Sept.  9.... .  246,549  2,143,590  -  16,990  256,427  97,094 

Aug.  11 .  585,370  1,611,468  -  575  489,100  92,995 

July  13 .  592,919  1,460,412  28,897  575  780,825  57,138 

•June  10 . 1,576.797  1,326,171  51,460  575  527,364  11,565 

May  12  .  379,842  1.039,621  33,341  -  493,494  8,705 

Apr.  13 .  6S6.630  1,228,259  8,276  13,235  894,199  - 


get  both  of  these  volumes.  They  are  entirely  different. 

But  we  will  do  even  better,  when  desired,  viz. ;  To 
S3P”  any  person  sending  during  the  month  of  May 
tSF”  a  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
<£Fl“  18G9  at  the  regularprice  ($1.50),  we  will  present 
f  a  copy  of  either  of  the  above-named  Annuals  _/spH I 
that  may  be  desired,  and  we  will  send  it 
CS*”  post-paid  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  _^| 
Sgsp”  or  Territories.... A  few  minutes’  work  or 

talking’ will  enable  any  person  to  secure  a  .dfh 
ifSN  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  (as  valuable 
as  we  are  now  making  the  paper),  and 
%ST  then  the  Annual  will  he  obtained  free. 

N.  B.—  One  Annual  is  offered  for  each  subscriber  sent  at 
$1.50.  The  sender  can  choose  any  one  of  the  six  Annuals 
already  issued,  viz. :  Agricultural  No,  3  for  1809,  or  No,  ) 
for  1808,  or  No.  1  for  1807 ;  or  Horticultural  No.  3  for  1809, 
or  No.  2  for  1808,  or  No.  1  for  1867,  One,  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  subscribers  will  secure  au  equal  number  of  Annu¬ 
als,  of  any  issue  desired N.  B. — These  premium  Annu¬ 
als  are  special,  and  are  not  included  in  the  general  pre¬ 
miums,  which  are  separate,  hut  aru  continued,  as  noted 
elsewhere. 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  op  Golt>  . 


March  15.  April  14. 
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132% 

5  55  @  7  15 
@13  00  : 
@12  50  I 
@10  00  I 
@  6  00 
@  7  oo  ; 
*  4  75  ■ 


6  40 
6  00 

7  20 
5  50 
4  85 
4  25 


Flour— Super  to  Extra.  State  $5  40  @  7  15 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . .  6  30  @13  00 

Extra  Western .  5  90  @12  25 

Extra  Genesee . . .  7  15  @10  00 

Superfine  Western .  .  5  40  @6  00 

Rye  Flour. .  5  00  @  7  00 

Corn  Meal . .  4  00  @5  10 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed  . .  .  _ 

Oats—  Western .  74%@ 

State  "  * 

Rye. 

Parley .  2  00 

Hay— Bale  ?  1001b.. . 

Straw,  ?  100  lb .  _ 

Cotton— Middlings,  28%@  28%  2 8%@  29% 

Hops— Crop  oflS68,  tb .  5  @  12  5  @  12 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  If)  lb.  75  @  85  77%@  85 

Seed— Clover,  ?  lb  .  14%@  15%  14%@  15% 

Timothy.  ?  bushel .  3  50  @  3  75  3  45  @  3  65 

Flax,  ?  bushel .  2  65  @  2  80  2  70  @  2  85 

Sugar— Brown,  ?  lb .  11%@  14%  11%@  13% 

Molasses,  Cuba,  ?gal .  35  @  65  35  @  60 

Coffee—  Rio, (Cold,  in  bond)  9  @  13  9  @ 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c..?  lb.  6  @  IS  6  @ 

Seed  Leaf,  13  1b .  8  @  75  7%@ 

Wool — Domestic  Fleece,?  lb.  46  @  60  45  @ 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?  lb .  35  ©  50  35  @ 

California,  unwashed, .  20  @  37  20  @ 

Tallow,  #  lb  .  ll%@  Ji%  Jl%@ 

Oil-Cake — 13  ton . . .  40  00  @50  00  47  00  @50  00 

Pork — Mess,  13  barrel .  31  00  @31  50  30  50  @30  75 
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15 

75 
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1 
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I 
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Prime,  13  barrel  .  26  00  @27  25 

Beef— Plain  mess .  8  00  @16  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ?  lb.  17%@  19% 

Butter— Western,  ? lb .  25  @  45 

State,  V  tt .  « 

Ciief.sk  .  10 

Beans— 'it  bushel .  2  90 

Peas — Canada,  in  bond,?  bu.  1  40 
Eggs— Fresh.  ?  dozen. 


Poultry— Fowls,  lb — 

Turkeys,  ?1b .  18 

Potatoes—1 13  bbl .  150 

Apples — $  barrel.  . . . .  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?  bbl .  5  50 

Cranberries.  13  barrel .  13  00 

Turnips — 13  bbl .  150 

Cabraoes— 13  100 .  9  00 

Onions-?  bbl .  fi  00 


23  @ 
16  @ 


@  55 

@  23 

@  4  00 
@  1  45 
-  26 


22 
22 
®  3  00 
©  6  50 
©  6  50 
@16  00 
@  1  75 
@18  00 
@  8  00 


26  50  @27  25 
8  00  @16  OO 
17%@  18% 

23  @  40 

@  50 

@  23% 
@  3  30 
@  - 
@  38 

@  25 

@  27 

@  3  00 
@  7  50 
@  6  50 


40 

10 

2  40 
1  25 

35 
20 
22 
1  50 

3  50 
5  50 


1  50 
9  00 
6  00 


®  1  75 
@18  00 
@  8  00 
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IVevr  Yorlt  Rive  Stock  Markets.— 

•week  ending.  Beeves.  Cotes.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


March 

22d . 

. .  5,187 

79 

972 

21,162 

do. 

29th . 

..  5,981 

106 

1,033 

22,159 

April 

5th . 

..  4.708 

89 

721 

19.570 

do. 

12  th . 

...  7,482 

74 

1,312 

22,756 

Total  in  4  Weeks. . 

. .  23,358 

389 

4,038 

85,597 

Ao.for  prev.iWeeks  20,935 

376 

2,824 

87,935 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week .  5.839  84  1,009  21,399  15,117 

<!o.  do.  last  Month..  5,246  9)  705  21,984  10,181 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.  5,545  84  535  21,844  8.059 

Average  per  Week,  1808  5,733  105  1,588  27,182  18,809 

do.  do.  do.  1807  .  5,544  64  1,320  22,154  20,605 

do.  do.  do.  1SCG.  5,748  94  1,200  20,000  18,000 

do.  do.  do.  1S65.  5,255  118  1,500  16,091  11,023 

do.  do.  do.  1864  .  5,161  145  1,511  15,315  12,676 

Tota,  in  1868 .  298,128  5,466  82.571  1,413,479  97S.061 

Total  ill  1867 . 293,832  3,369  69,911  1,174,154  1,102,648 

Total  in  1866. .  .....298,880  4,885  62,420  1,040,000  672,000 

Total  in  1865............  270,274  6,101  77,991  836,733  573,190 

Total  ill  1864 .  267,609  7,603  75,621  782,462  660,277 

The  weekly  arrivals  of  lieef  cattle  have  been  rather 
light  for  the  increased  demand  after  Lent,  and  the  market 
has  been  brisk.  There  was  a  wide  range  in  quality,  and 
none  really  first  class  were  for  sale.  The  average  quality 
was  only  what  would  be  called  medium.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  some  few  droves  of  really  poor  steers 
of  the  “scallawag”  order.  The  very  best  “tops”  of 
good  droves  brought  17*40.  per  pound,  net  weight,  while 
the  majority  of  good  steers  sold  for  17c.  The  weather 
has  been  unsettled,  and  rainy  market  days  are  always  bad 
for  owners.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  he  on 
paved  yards  got  along  pretty  well,  but  those  off  the  stones 
complained  of  mud  and  bad  sales.  Buyers  have  been 
more  plenty  for  the  two  weeks  ending  April  12th,  and 
competition  quite  lively.  This  state  of  things  always 
makes  stock  men  feel  in  good  spirits,  whether  their 
cattle  are  really  fat  or  not.  The  cattle  were  most  of  them 
sold  on  market  days,  and  but  little  “  peddling  ”  was  done. 
The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
prices,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold  : 
Mar.22d  ranged  12  @17*40.  A  v.  15Yc.  Largest  sales  15  @16)4 

do.  29th  do.  12  @17!4c.  do.  15>^c.  do.  do.  U'A@W% 

Apr.  nth  do.  13*4@17Xc.  do.  16c.  do.  do.  15  @16% 

do.  12th  do.  11  @17  c.  do.  15%c.  do.  do.  14%®16)4 

While  17!4c.  was  the  highest  price  paid  this  month  for 
good  beef,  and  the  figures  given  vary  hut  little  from  those 
for  last  month,  still  we  think  it  safe  to  place  the  market 
at  least  *4 c.  higher  for  the  same  quality  of  cattle.  Medium 
steers  that  last  month  sold  for  15@15*4c.,  this  month 
brought  16c.,  and  in  some  cases  16i4c.  per  pound,  net 
weight..  .  I?Iilc5*  Cows. — The  demand  for  cows  has  not 
been  great  and  the  market  has  been  a  dull  one.  There 
has  been  a  little  increase  in  numbers,  and  sellers  had  to 
drop  a  few  dollars  per  head  for  common  cows.  The 
highest  prices  paid  this  spring  for  milcli  cows  were  for 
two  Ayrshires,  which  brought  $400.  Yery  good  cows 
sell  for  $80.  Prices  range  from  $60@$90,  with  poor  milk¬ 
ers  and  old  ones  at  $50,  or  even  less. . .  .Veal  Calves 
are  not  plenty  enough  to  make  a  brisk  trade,  and  there  is 
but  little  change  in  prices.  Live  calves  sell  readily  if 
they  are  good  and  not  too  young.  Butchers  do  not  like 
to  buy  “  bob  ”  calves,  for  fear  of  having  them  confiscated 
after  they  are  hung  up  in  the  stalls.  “Bobs”  therefore 
sell  slow  at  low  prices  by  the  head.  Good  live  calves 
sell  for  12c.@13c.  ;  medium,  10c.@llc.  “  Hog-dressed,” 
fat  and  fresh,  sell  all  the  way  from  12c.@lSc.  per  pound, 
according  to  quality. . . .  Slicep.— There  are  agreat  many 
shorn  sheep  now  coming  into  market,  and  they  sell  for 
l*4c.@2c.  per  pound  lower  than  those  unshorn.  The  ar¬ 
rivals  have  been  light  and  the  market  rather  lively.  Shorn 
sheep,  if  fijt,  sell  readily.  Prices  range  from  5*4c.@7c. 
per  pound  for  shorn,  7c.@9)4  for  unshorn,  according  to 

quality _ Swine. — The  live  hog  market  has  been  more 

active  for  the  last  month.  Western  dressed  are  less 
abundant,  and  notin  so  great  demand.  Prices  have  kept 
firm  all  the  mouth  and  the  market  steady.  Good  hogs  sell 
quickly  for  10>4c.@llc. ;  for  a  few  very  fat  and  extra  good 
ll}4c.  was  paid.  Dressed  hogs  keep  firm,  at  13%c.@14c. 


1,500,0011  Headers  ! — A  canvasser  fora 
premium,  in  a  Western  State,  just  tells  us  that  lie  found 
103  families  who  regularly  read  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  although  his  club  numbered  but  24  copies.  By  ex¬ 
changing  papers,  and  borrowing,  these  24  copies  reached 
all  of  the  103  families,  which  averaged  4*4  readers  in  each. 
(In  one  case  26  persons  read  the  same  copy  regularly). 
If  the  above  were  the  case  generally,  there  would  be 
between  three  and f our  mUlionrenAcvsot  this  journal.  But 
cutting  down  the  estimate  more  than  half,  we  still  have 
a  million  and  a  half  of  Readei-s — quite  enough  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  Editors  to  constant  exertions  and  care. 


Mints  to  Advertisers. — A  business  man 
at  first  objected  to  our  terms,  but  readily  offered  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  neatly  printed  card  to  put  in  every  paper  if  we 
would  slip  them  in  for  25  cents  per  1,000.  He  thought  if 
one  in  a  large  number  of  these  cards  reached  a  customer,  it 
would  pay.  A  little  calculation  showed  him  that  it  would 
cost  over  $600  to  provide  the  cards  alone,  while  our  charges 
were  only  $30  to  print  the  same  card  in  the  paper,  where 
it  would  be  seen  several  times  over,  both  by  the  sub¬ 


scribers  and  their  friends,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  drop¬ 
ping  out.  ...A  nurseryman  kept  a  large  force  of  men,  and 
sold  about  $25,000  worth  of  stock  annually,  which  just 
about  paid  expenses.  Ho  then  spent  $5,000  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  thus  ran  up  his  sales  to  about  $65,000,  while  the 
increased  cost  of  the  nursery  was  only  $15,000  per  an¬ 
num.  Many  business  men  keep  up  large  establishments 
that  pay  very  lightly.  With  no  increased  expense  for 
rent,  etc.,  they  might  quadruple  their  trade  by  making 
their  business  known....  One  man  scattered  his  adver¬ 
tisements  in  little  items  here  and  there,  and  found  it  paid 
moderately  well.  As  an  experiment,  he  put  in  a  large, 
striking  advertisement,  that  cost  him  over  $1,000.  It 
was  of  such  size  and  display  that  it  attracted  general 
attention ;  he  was  run  down  with  customer,  and  made 
a  small  fortune  in  a  brief  time. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Postage.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist," postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents ,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents ,  yearly ,  must  he 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

How  to  Hemit  ; — Checks  on  Aew- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  stew 
(system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1868,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee,  ns  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  scut  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Hound  Copies  of  Volume  SS¥BI 
(1868)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  liy  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re¬ 
turned  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

How  to  Study  Insects. — The  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  Insects,  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  supplies 
what  has  long  been  needed — a  work  which  will  enable 
one  to  study  the  structure  and  transformations  of  insects, 
and  learn  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  classified. 
The  work  is  published  in  parts,  at  50  cents  each,  and  is 
very  abundantly  illustrated.  It  is  sent  by  mail  from  the 
office  of  the  American  Agriculturist  on  receipt  of  price. 

A  Book  for  Young  fanners.— 
“Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machin¬ 
ery.” — The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,  are  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  farm.  There  has  been 
unlimited  discussion  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry  and  the  general  philosophy  of  farm¬ 
ing,  while  the  principles  of  mechanics,  etc.,  most  im¬ 
portant  for  every  farmer  to  know,  have  had  little 
attention.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  re¬ 
vised  by  the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great 
part  has  been  re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before 
abundant,  now  number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A 
large  number  of  new  implements  are  described,  with 
the  heavier  farm  machinery,  and  the  use  of  steam,  both 
in  cooking  and  as  power  on  the  farm,  is  clearly  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
character,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer’s  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  of  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
could  he  named  more  respected  than  John  J.  Thomas, 


or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal 
bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more  im¬ 
plicitly  relied  upon.  It  contains  292  pages,  12mo. 
Published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Moistening  Chopped  May  for 
Horses. — This  practice  is  becoming  more  and  more 
general.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  beneficial.  For  horses 
that  have  any  tendency  to  heaves,  it  is  indispensable. 
The  advantage,  however,  is  not  due  merely  to  the  fact 
that  cutting  the  hay  and  moistening  it  with  water  ”  lays 
the  dust”:  it  does  more  than  this;  it  softens  the  hay 
and  meal,  and  renders  it  more  easily  digested.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  main  point.  And  this  suggests  the  question 
whether  we  can  not  carry  the  system  farther.  Steaming 
would  be  best,  but  at  this  hurried  season  it  is  out  of  the 
question  on  most  farms.  But  cannot  some  way  of  soak¬ 
ing  the  hay  be  adopted  that  will  involve  little  labor,  and 
which  will  make  the  hay  more  digestible,  without  wash¬ 
ing  out  the  soluble  nutritious  matter,  or  inducing  fer¬ 
mentation  ?  If  nothing  more  was  done  than  to  mix  the 
food  for  the  next  meal,  say  at  morning  for  noon,  at 
noon  for  night,  and  at  night  for  next  morning,  the  hay 
and  meal  would  be  softened  materially,  and  would  ap¬ 
proximate  nearer  to  fresh  grass.  We  soak  our  dried 
apples  before  cooking  them ;  why  not  our  dried  grass  ? 

Parsons  on  tlic  Rose. — By  Samuel  B. 
Parsons,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  New  York:  Orange  Judd 
&  Company.  The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can 
he  said  to  have  a  history.  It  is  popular  now  and 
was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his  work  upon  the  Rose, 
Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curious  legends 
concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A 
simple  garden  classification  has  been  adopted  and  the 
leading  varieties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly 
described.  The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation, 
and  training,  are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  tho 
most  complete  of  any  before  the  public.  In  preparing 
this  edition  a  large  amount  of  new  matter  has  been  added 
and  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  Illustrated. 
$1.50  by  mail. 

A  Poultry  Numl»cr.-Tlie  very  general 
interest  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  regard 
to  poultry  warrants  us  in  devoting  a  large  share  of  space 
in  this  issue  to  the  subject.  The  Great  Exhibition  de. 
scribed  elsewhere  has  furnished  one  of  the  weekly  papers 
an  opportunity  to  bring  out  an  English  Engraving,  which  it 
offers  ns  portraits  of  the  fowls  at  the  show.  Another 
gives  us  caricatures  of  a  Wood  Duck  and  hen ,  etc.  As 
we  have  already  published  full  length  engravings  of  the 
leading  breeds,  we  here  give  the  heads  of  several  of 
those  now  attracting  attention.  They  are  drawn  with 
great  care  from  life,  and  will  he  found  to  present  the 
peculiar  markings  which  distinguish  these  breeds  more 
distinctly  than  any  illustrations  have  heretofore  done. 
But  few  arc  aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  por¬ 
traiture  of  these  restless  birds,  and  the  artists  as  well  as 
engravers  are  to  bo  congratulated  upon  their  success. 


Sundry  llMm'biigfs.,— The  various  swin¬ 
dling  concerns,  under  the  guise  of  “Mutual  Benefit  As¬ 
sociations,”  of  this  and  other  cities,  seem  to  have  nearly 
died  out,  or  taken  other  disguises.  An  entirely  new  Insur¬ 
ance  scheme,  now  before  us,  may  he  one  of  the  old 
“mutual”  concerns.  This  association  purports  to  he 
connected  with  a  weekly  journal  of  this  city,  and  is  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  one  J.  S.  Rigney.  The  associa¬ 
tion  proposes  to  engage  agents  everywhere,  and  pay 
them  by  giving  one-half  they  collect  of  persons  who  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  “Mutual  Society.”  The  member¬ 
ship  fee  for  an  adult  man  is  $2.00 ;  for  a  man  and  his  wife, 
$3.00.  Besides  this  “ liberal  offer”  to  agents,  they  throw 
in  a  few  lottery  tickets,  these  tickets  to  draw  valuable 
prizes  in  jewelry,  and  “upon  presentation,  accompanied 
with  $2.20  to  pay  expenses,”  etc.  The  old  story.  The 
plan  is  too  old  to  catch  many,  and  we  warn  all  against 
them.  Remember,  every  dollar  sent  to  such  and  similar 
concerns  is  lost  money.  ..If  any  person  or  persons  in 
Brooklyn  are  doing  business  under  the  name  of  “West- 
cott's  Express,”  and  have  not  found  out  that  they  arc  the 
medium  of  a  great  deal  of  wicked  and  unlawful  traffic,  it 
is  time  they  did.  Williamsburgh  has  some  bad  men,  and 
one  particularly  wicked  one  by  the  name  of  Turner.  Mr. 
Turner  seems  to  have  everything,  including  liis  letters, 
sent  to  care  of  Westcott’s  Express.  Now  wc  suggest  to 
Messrs.  Express  Co.  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
Mr.  T’s  orders,  and  for  the  good  of  their  own  name, 
order  Mr.  T.  to  find  some  other  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion,  or  quit  swindling  people  with  pretended  "  Gift 
Lotteries,”  and  selling  poisons  and  wicked  publications. 

_ Kelley,  the  well-known  “Kelley  Lottery”  man,  who, 

some  time  last  fall,  was  locked  up  by  the  Buffalo  authori¬ 
ties,  is  at  his  old  tricks  again.  This  time  we  are  in¬ 
formed  it  is 11  most  positively  the  last  notice,"  It  is  tho 
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same  old  story.  Gold  watches  and  chains,  valued  at 
$300  or  more,  and  then  comes  the  assessment,  $10,  or 
$15,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  K.,  your  experience  out  West  does 
not  seem  to  have  improved  you  much ;  it  can’t  be  you 
read  the  papers.  Your  old  trick  has  been  worn  thread¬ 
bare  during  your  absence.  Try  to  think  of  something 

new.  Better  change  your  name  to  begin  with . We 

are  again  called  upon  to  warn  persons  against  using 
any  form  of  cheap  burning  fluid  or  Kerosene.  A  circu¬ 
lar  with  the  very  imposing  heading,  “  Sunlight  Oil,”  is 
before  us.  This  stuff,  we  are  told,  is  “non-explosive,” 
and  the  “  Cheapest  and  best  oil  in  the  world,”  and  it  costs 
only  28  cents  per  gallon  to  make  It.  "  Agents  td  Sell 
family  rights  wanted  in  every  town.”  No  safe  oil  or 
burning  fluid  of  any  kind  can  be  made  for  any  such 
price,  and  any  person  foolish  enough  to  use  the  stuffplaces 

his  life  and  property  in  jeopardy _ The  “  Mt. Vista  Gold 

and  Silver  Mining  Co.”  turns  up  after  some  months  of  rest, 
with  surplus  stock  td  sell.  Suffice  it  to  say,  no  such 
COrrlpdiiy  is  to  be  fotind  at  the  number  given.... The 
“One  Bollar*  Tinie-keepei1  ”  niari  seeiiis  td  reside  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  present.  Look  out  for  him.  His  handsome 
“  time-keeper”  is  only  a  very  poor  sun-dial,  which  may  bo 
worth  10  cents _ Gumbridge,  having  succeeded  in  keep¬ 

ing  out  of  jail,  notwithstanding  his  arrest  for  circulating 
bad  money,  has,  by  his  example,  stimulated  others  to 
try  their  hand  at  counterfeiting.  W.  H.  Dailey  &  Co., 
New  York,  have  gone  into  the  business.  They  make 
“  Pac-similes  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes  ”  for  sale,  and  also 
have  a  “  Magic  Comb,”  for  dyeing  the  hair  any  color  you 

wish.  Both  are  equally  worthless  and  wicked _ We 

have  said  enough  about  Oroide  Watches  to  make  people 
careful  about  purchasing  such  things  by  name  simply. 
Some  companies  make  very  tolerable  Watches,  While  a 
large  pi'dpdftitm  of  the  go-called  Oroide  Watches  are 
perfectly  worthless....  We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  new 
Mayor  reads  the  American.  Agriculturist.  He  has  issued 
an  official  proclamation  (given  below)  which  contains 
what  we  have  constantly  proclaimed  these  many  years 
past.  We  bid  Mayor  Hall  good  speed,  and  will  be  glad 
to  second  his  efforts  in  this  line  vigorously. 

Mayor’s  Office,  New  York,  March  27, 1869. 

To  the  Press  of  the  United  States  : 

_  I  beg  to  caution  strangers  against  New  York  circulars, 
tickets,  shares,  chances  and  prospectuses  in  cooperative 
unions,  or  gift  enterprises,  or  dollar  stores,  or  in  any 
other  possible  scheme  whereby  property  or  value  is 
promised  greater  than  the  price  asked  to  be  paid. - Ev¬ 

ery  such  an  advertised  scheme  is  necessarily  a  swindle 
and  a  false  pretence  :  there  does  not  and  cannot  tangibly 
exist  any  such  schemes  in  this  City. - Country  newspa¬ 
pers  which  advertise  them  simply  aid  in  the  swindle. - 

If  all  newspapers  in  the  Union  would  now  make  a  point 
of  publishing  and  reiterating  this  information,  they  will 
charitably,  and.  I  think,  effectually,  counteract  tlie  swin¬ 
dling  intentions  of  those  who  use  the  mails  for  the  false 
pretences,  and  will  also  save  to  the  unwary  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  dollars. - A.  OAKEY  HALL,  Mayor  of 

the  City  of  New  York. 

“  Orang  e  Judd  PriaseWheat.” — Sev¬ 
eral  parties  offer  wheat  with  Mr.  Judd’s  name  attached. 
While  there  is  no  impropriety  in  those  who  took  the 
Orange  Judd  Prizes  making  known  the  fact  that  then- 
wheat,  of  a  certain  variety,  took  the  premium,  no  one 
has  a  right,  on  this  account,  to  re-name  old  and  well- 
known  varieties,  as  all  those  were  to  which  the  prizes 
were  awarded.  Mr.  J.  Knight,  Ottawa  Co.,  Kansas, 
writes,  that  he  “  saw  the  ‘  Orange  Judd  Prize  White 
Spring  Wheat  ’  offered  by  a  party  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  as 
a  1  celebrated  novelty.’  Believing  that  whatever  had  your 
endorsement  so  emphatically  must  be  superior,  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  send  for  a  quart  of  the  wheat.  I  have  received 
a  package  of  amber  wheat,  badly  mixed  with  common 
black  oats.”  Mr.  Judd  has  never  “  endorsed  ”  any  wheat 
“  emphatically  ”  or  otherwise,  he  has  never  seen  any  of 
the  wheat  which  took  the  prizes,  nor  is  his  name  used 
by  his  authority.  Mr.  Judd  offered  prizes  for  wheat,  and 
placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Society. 
An  award  was  made  which  satisfied  no  one  but  those  who 
took  the  prizes.  He  probably  has  not  thought  of  the 
matter  since. — Eds. 

Tke  Market  Assistant. — This  is  the 
title  of  a  work  by  Col.  Thos.  F.  De  Yoe,  author  of  the 
Market  Book,  and  numerous  valuable  historical  papers, 
p,  practical  butcher,  who  spends  the  first  half  of  every 
.working  day  at  his  stall  in  Jefferson  Market,  and  is,  and 
from  childhood  has  been,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
subject  on  which  he  writes.  The  book  contains  “  a  brief 
/description  of  every  article  of  human  food  sold  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  markets  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  ;”  it 
tells  the  best  ways  to  market,  the  best  pieces  to  buy,  how 
meat  should  be  cut  up  ;  how  to  tell  inferior  qualities  of 
■meat,  fish,  vegetables,  etc. ;  the  seasons  when  certain 
fish,  shell-fish,  game,  etc.,  are  best ;  and  in  many  other 
ways  gives  practical  information,  useful  to  every  one  who 
has  a  family  to  provide  for,  or  who  has  animals  to  kill 
end  dress  for  home  consumption  or  for  market.  NoU 
withstanding  tho,  thoroughly  useful  character  of  thq 

Wk,  It  is  so  enlivened  with  curious  historical  incidents; 


anecdotes,  etc.,  that  it  is  entertaining  reading.  Few  peo¬ 
ple,  even  of  those  who  do  their  own  marketing,  really 
know  what  they  eat,  and  we  feel  that  we  do  our  readers 
a  service  by  bringing  this  book  to  their  notice,  and 
placing  it  within  their  reach  for  $2.50.  It  is  a  12mo,  of 
455  pages,  illustrated.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Death  of  Col.  15.  EB.  Johnson, — 

The  veteran  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  died  April  12th,  at 
his  home  in  Albany,  at  the  ripe  age  of  7G.  He  has  been 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  chief  business  mana¬ 
ger  since  1844,  until  the  last  annual  meeting,  at  which 
time  he  declined  fedflebtion  on  account  of  his  increasing 
infirmities,  but  was  elected  to  the  Recording  Secretary¬ 
ship,  in  order  that  he  might  continue  to  feel  that  ho  was 
still  officially  connected  with  the  Society,  which  owes  so 
much  to  his  zeal  and  untiring  efforts.  His  memory  will 
be  held  in  high  regard  by  all  who  knew  him. 

My  Ten-Rod.  Farm;  or,  How  I  Became 
a  fflofist.  By  Mrs.  Maria  Gilman.  Pp.  119.  Loring,  Bos¬ 
ton.  This  work  gives  the  story  of  a  widow  lady,  who 
made  a  living  for  herself  and  family  by  the  sale  of  flow¬ 
ers.  The  story  is  so  interesting,  and  so  well  told,  that 
one  is  tempted  to  finish  it  before  laying  it  down.  While 
the  lesson  of  perseverance  it  inculcates  is  a  good  one, 
we  cannot  consider  the  work  as  affording  a  guide  to 
those  wishing  to  become  florists,  though  some  useful 
hints  are  given.  Narratives  of  this  kind,  in  which  a 
slight  foundation  of  fact  is  embellished  by  a  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  fiction,  while  they  serve  to  create  a  taste  for  hor¬ 
ticultural  pursuits,  are  always  unsatisfactory  as  to  their 
practical  details,  Sent  from  this  office  at  the  publisher's 
pi-idC)  60  cents, 

Grapes. — “  D.  P.,Jr.”  The  Delaware  is  apt  to 
crack  after  a  rain.  The  Iona  will  probably  ripen  evenly 
when  the  vine  gets  older.  Young  vines  should  not  carry 
too  much  fruit. 

Black  Knot. — “D.  P.,  Jr.”  We  know  of 
no  variety  of  plum  that  i6  exempt  from  the  black  knot. 

Canary  Seed.  —  “  Subscriber.”  This  is 
grown  in  the  south  of  England  and  should  succeed  in 
N.  J.  In  England  it  is  sown  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  using 
16  to  20  quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It  ripens  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  yield  is  30  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
straw  has  but  little  value  as  fodder. 

Varieties  ol*tke  Grape. — M. Sisley  sends 
us  a  work  containing  the  descriptions  and  synonyms  of 
the  varieties  of  the  grape  cultivated  by  M.  Pulliot  at 
Chiroubles  (France).  Four  hundred  and  six  varieties  arc 
described,and  numerous  synonyms  referred  to  the  proper 
name.  A  work  of  this  kind  demands  a  great  amount  of 
careful  experiment  and  labor,  and  we  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  some  one  shall  do  for  our  American  grapes 
what  Mr.  P.  has  done  for  those  of  Europe. 

BHseases  of  the  Grape. — Mr.  Verdoc, 
au  European  Vine  Dresser,  has  given  a  lecture  before  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  on  the  above  subject,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  sent  us.  The  lecture  was  given 
in  French,  and  we  hope  it  has  been  incorrectly  trans¬ 
lated,  as  we  have  rarely  seen  so  much  false  science  as  it 
presents  in  its  English  dress. 

“California  Bean.” —  “Subscriber,” 
Point  Edward,  Ontario.  The  description  given  applies 
to  the  Asparagus  or  Yard-long  Bean.  Thorburn  has  it. 

Manual  of  E?is  Culture  in  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Middle  States.  By  Mr.  James  T.  Worthington, 
Chillicothe,  O.  Mr.  W.  has  for  some  time  been  known  as 
a  successful  fig-grower,  and  in  this  little  pamphlet  he 
gives  his  method.  It  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  laid  down  and  covered  with 
earth  to  protect  them  during  the  winter. 


Honeysuckles  and.  Apkid.es. — “  W. 

A.,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  finds  the  flowers  of  his  honey¬ 
suckles  completely  destroyed  by  plant-lice,  which  resist 
ordinary  remedies  ;  and  he  asks  what  to  do.  We  have 
never  been  troubled  with  the  lice  upon  the  flowers.  Prob¬ 
ably  if  the  vines  are  examined  early,  the  trouble  can  be 
checked  before  it  gets  desperate.  Try  strong  tobacco 
water  and  soft  soap.  Who  will  suggest  something  better  ? 

Sage  and  Tkyme.—  Several  Subscribers. 
These  herbs  are  grown  around  New  York  as  annuals. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  a  seed-bed  as  early  as  the  soil  is 
ready  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  The  plants  aro  set  out 
in  June  ami  July  as  a  second  crop,  after  cabbages,  beets, 
peas,  etc.,  have  ’noon  cleaved  off,  Tho  details  of  culture, 
Vvhicli  We  ii&Ve  not  space  fefy  Were  given  In  tflilO;  ItHMi 


We  are  unable  to  say  how  this  method  compares  for 
profit  with  that  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  as  peren¬ 
nials  and  possess  the  land  year  after  year. 

Okra. — “  A.  S.  R.”  See  notes  on  work  for 
planting.  The  pods  are  the  parts  used,  and  are  taken 
when  perfectly  tender  and  not  stringy.  They  are  sliced 
crosswise  and  used  for  thickening  soups.  The  whole 
pods  are  boiled  tender,  dressed  with  drawn  butter,  and 
served  as  asparagus.  Most  persons  do  not  like  them  in 
this  way  at  first  trial,  but  soon  become  fond  of  them. 

Gardening-  witltomt  a  Garden.— 

“  J.  R.  Mc’F.,”  who  lias  no  garden,  wishes  lo  know  what 
he  can  flower  in  summer  in  pots.  Among  annuals  the 
Balsams,  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Petunias.  Portu- 
lacas,  Nomophila,  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  Bartonia 
aurea,  Mignonette,  and  most  of  the  medium-sized  annuals; 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Cuphea  ignea,  Mimulus,  Gazanias, 
Lobelias,  and  many  others,  may  be  had  of  the  florists.  It 
would  he  well  if  the  pots  could  be  plunged  in  moss,  sand, 
or  some  other  material,  to  retain  moisture  and  prevent 
the  roots  from  becoming  dry.  Proper  attention  to  water¬ 
ing  and  shading  is  essential  to  success. 


Striped  Stags. — Every  year  brings  propos¬ 
ed  remedies.  A.  F.  Gibboney,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  writes, 
that  water  in  which  refuse  onions  or  the  tops  and  peel¬ 
ings  of  onions  have  been  steeped  is  efficacious  in  driving 
away  bugs  from  squashes  and  all  their  family,  as  well  as 
the  insect  that  troubles  cabbages. 

To  tke  Agriculturists  and  Horti¬ 
culturists  of  Illinois. — Gentlemen  : — As  the  spring 
is  now  opening,  and  “bugs”  are  about  to  commence 
operations,  I  wish  to  inform  you  all  that  I  am  on  hand, 
ready  and  willing  to  attend  to  all  such  cases.  Any  infor¬ 
mation  that  any  of  you  may  desire  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  always  supply,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  answering  all 
communications  promptly  by  mail,  or,  if  preferred, 
through  the  columns  of  the  American  Entomologist.  If 
possible,  send  in  every  case,  along  with  your  letter, 
specimens  of  the  particular  “bug”  that  is  troubling 
you,  with  a  full  account  of  when  he  appeared,  where  he 
works,  how  he  works,  what  amount  of  damage  he  has 
done,  whether  he  is  also  troubling  your  neighbors,  etc., 
etc.  The  more  specimens  you  send,  the  better  ;  and  they 
should  never  be  inslosed  loose  in  the  letter,  because  in 
that  case  Uncle  Sam  always  “squashes”  them  so  flat  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  recognize  them.  Flies,  beetles, 
moths,  etc.,  may  he  packed  either  dead  or  alive  in  any 
little  stout  pasteboard  box,  along  with  a  little  cotton 
wool,  or  any  such  matter,  to  fill  up  the  empty  space. 
But  grubs,  maggots,  caterpillars,  worms,  etc.,  should  al¬ 
ways  he  inclosed  alive  in  a  little  tin  box— the  tighter,  the 
better— along  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  their  natural 
food  to  last  them  on  the  journey.  Otherwise  they  gen¬ 
erally  die  on  the  road,  and  shrivel  up  to  nothing.  For 
very  small  insects  of  any  kind,  and  whether  dead  or 
alive,  a  quill,  securely  plugged  at  both  ends,  forms  a  very 
convenient  package. 

Pock  Island ,  PL ,  I  Benj.  D.  Walsh, 

April  8, 1869.  j  State  Entomologist. 

Tke  Geological  Survey  of  Kcw 
Jersey. — The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  done  two  very 
sensible  things.  It  has  completed  its  geological  survey, 
and  then  placed  its  report  where  those  interested  in  it 
can  obtain  it  otherwise  than  through  political  influence. 
The  report  is  a  handsome  octavo,  well  illustrated,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  portfolio  of  geological  maps.  Every 
one  interested  in  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
of  New  Jersey  should  have  this  report,  which  may  be 
obtained  of  the  State  Geologist,  Professor  Geo.  II.  Cook, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  report,  with  portfolio  of 
maps,  $6.00 ;  or  with  a  single  map  of  the  State,  $4.00. 

Barkerry  a  mil  BEligkt. — “  Senex,”  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  The  blight  upon  grain  is  one  of  those  ob¬ 
scure  forms  of  vegetation  that  have  several  distinct 
stages  of  existence  ;  tlie  progeny  of  the  grain  blight  may 
live  upon  a  very  distinct  plant,  the  progeny  of  this  upon 
another  plant,  and  the  offspring  of  this  third  may  be  the 
grain  blight  again.  It  is  a  subject  which  lias  but  recent¬ 
ly  commanded  tlie  attention  of  naturalists,  and  though 
the  matter  is  not  decided,  it  looks  as  if  the  rust  on  tho 
barberry  leaf  might  he  one  of  the  forms  of  grain  blight. 

Wkitewaskiug-  Trees. — •  “  J.  T.  B 

Falls  Church,  Va.,  asks  for  our  ideas  on  whitewashing 
trees.  The  object  in  whitewashing  is  to  destroy  vegeta¬ 
ble  parasitic  growth,  such  as  mosses  and  lichens,  as  well 
as  such  eggs  and  crysalids  of  insects  as  may  he  secieted 
under  the  loose  bark.  There  are  several  objections  to 
it :  in  the  first  place,  the  appearance  of  a  whitewashed 
tree  is  unnatural  and  exceedingly  ugly;  this  may  be 
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other,  that  the  whitewash  fills  up  the  pores  of  the  bark, 
and  interferes  with  its  functions.  This  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  bark.  When  the  bark  is  young  and 
smooth,  whitewash  would  be  detrimental  •  but  if  the 
bark  is  so  old  that  it  has  commenced  to  crack,  and  form 
flakes  or  scales,  it  is  then  dead,  and  of  no  further  use  to 
the  tree.  All  the  advantages  proposed  to  be  gained  by 
i  whitewashing  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  potash,  or 

•  soda  lye,  or  by  strong  soft-soap.  After  these  have  accom- 

•  plished  their  work,  they  are  washed  off  by  the  rains,  and 
j  the  old  scales  of  the  bark  fall  away,  and  leave  a  clean, 
i  smooth  trunk.  It  is  better  to  use  whitewash  on  old  trees 
!  rather  than  to  neglect  them  altogether,  but  it  is  much 

inferior  to  the  other  applications,  which,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  tho  best  effect,  should  be  applied  in  a  damp  time. 

Melon!  Caalttaaire. — The  amateur  cares  more 
for  excellence  in  a  melon  than  he  does  for  quantity,  while 
a  melon  for  market  must  yield  well,  bear  transportation 
well,  and  be  of  good  quality  besides.  The  Green  Citron 
and  Nutmeg  are  the  varieties  grown  for  the  New  York 
market,  and  those  who  give  especial  attention  to  melon 
culture  obtain, by  a  careful  selection  of  seed,  a  “strain ” 
best  suited  to  their  purposes.  A  new  variety,  origina¬ 
ting  at  Alton,  Ill.,  the  Alton  Large  Nutmeg,  has  received 
the  commendations  of  both  growers  and  dealers.  Mr. 
O.  L.  Barler,  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  informs  us  that 
this  variety  is  likely  to  bo  thoroughly  tested,  as  six 
bushels  of  the  seed  have  been  distributed,  Tho  follow¬ 
ing  is  Mr.  B's  method  of  growing  melons :  “  Select 
light,  dry,  and  moderately  rich  soil,  containing  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  sand.  We  prefer  a  hill-side,  slanting 
to  the  soulh  or  east.  The  melon  will  endure  heat,  and 
drouth  even,  but  will  not  bear  ‘  wet  feet.’  The  soil  must 
be  worked  deep,  and  be  finely  pulverized.  Plant  in  May, 
in  rows  eight  lect  apart,  and  five  feet  in  the  row.  Put  in 
the  hill  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  seeds,  to  provide 
for  the  bugs,  and  finally  thin  to  two  or  three  plants.  The 
cultivation  must  of  course  be  clean  and  complete.  It 
will  probably  be  of  service  to  pinch  the  runners  when 
they  are  just  beginning  to  show  themselves — when  they 
arc  no  longer  than  the  finger;  to  wait  until  they  are  two 
or  three  feet  long  is  to  waste  labor.  To  produce  the  best 
results,  thin  out  the  number  of  fruits  on  the  vine,” 

l®onsaapl»i5i  foijsiiiittS! cla. — Shirley  Hibbard,  in 
his  (English)  Gardener’s  Magazine,  suggests  a  use  for  the 
pumpkin  vine,  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 
It  is  to  use  the  tender  shoots  as  spinach,  or  greens, 
lie  recommends  that  the  growth  of  the  plants  be  well 
established  before  the  cutting  is  commenced,  and  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  young  fruit  that  sets.  He  says:  “Cook 
them  in  tho  same  manner  as  turnip  greens,  and  serve 
chopped  up  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  The  brilliant 
green  color,  delicate  aroma,  and  grateful  flavor  of  the 
pumpkin-tops,  when  properly  cooked,  will  commend 
them  to  the  nicest  epicure.” 

■^Vsstei’isaeiloBiis. — -“J.N.G.,”  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J.,  writes :  “  It  takes  no  small  amount  of  work  to  raise 
good  watermelons,  and  to  have  a  crop,  at  the  same  time, 
that  will  pay.  First,  the  ground  should  be  well  plowed, 
and  hills  made  about  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  one  foot 
square,  and  about  ten  inches  deep.  Each  hill  should  be 
filled  with  well-composted  manure,  and  trodden  solid  be¬ 
fore  finishing.  Plant  from  eight  to  ten  seeds  to  each 
hill,  and  cover  lightly  with  a  hoe.  When  the  fourth  leaf 
has  formed,  thin  out  to  one  or  two  to  each  hill ;  one  is 
better  than  half  a  dozen,  but  it  is  best  to  leave  more, 
until  they  get  well  started,  as  one  may  get  destroyed. 
When  the  vines  commence  to  run,  the  hills  should  be 
well  trodden  down  again  around  the  vine.  The  plants 
will  require  frequent  “  farming  ”  or  cultivating  until  the 
fruit  commences  to  set,  when  they  should  not  be  moved. 
With  plenty  of  manure,  and  some  guano  or  bone-dust,  a 
light, sandy  soil,  (which  is  the  best) and  good  cultivation, 
there  will  be  a  large  crop.  I  have  seen  the  ground  near¬ 
ly  covered  with  melons,  some  weighing  from  30  to  40  lbs.” 

'i’Bic  Wsax  USesoa. — “  Where  did  it  origin¬ 
ate?”  asks  “  J.  B.  H.,”  Petersham,  Mass.  This  variety 
is  known  as  Indian  Chief  Wax,  German  Wax,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  cultivation  in  France,  under  the 
name  of  Bean  of  Algiers,  a  name  which  would  indicate 
its  origin,  but  we  cannot  just  now  put  our  hand  on  any 
authority  to  show  that  it  did  originally  come  from 
Algiers.  Geographical  names  are  not  always  correctly 
applied  to  plants,  as  witness  the  “  English  Walnut.” 

Wild  — “G.  S.,”  Iona,  Ontario. 

The  wild  and  cultivated  parsnip  are  one  and  the  same 
species.  The  cultivated  will  become  a  weed,  and  the 
wild,  by  a  treatment  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
wild  radish  on  p.  13!),  last  month,  may.  in  a  few 
years,  be  brought  back  to  the  cultivated  form. 

Yeomnii'w  f»raj>e  rHVe!3i!»i. — T.  G.  Yeo¬ 
man,  a  well-known  fruit  grower  of  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  has 


invented  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  slackening  and 
tightening  the  wires  of  a  trellis.  By  the  movement  of  a 
lever  tho  wires  of  a  vineyard  can  be  made  slack  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  spring, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  stretch  the  wires,  it  can  be  done 
with  equal  rapidity. 

iLesxirialsig'  JPatrstaiBig'  froiM.  BEoolss. — 

“  J.  J.,”  Baltimore,  says :  “I  am  a  city  tradesman  and 
know  nothing  of  the  farming  business.  I  want  a  book 
that  will  teach  me  to  farm  profitably.”— The  art  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  not  learned  from  books  alone.  Perhaps  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  hire  out  to  a  good  farmer  for  a 
year,  and  learn  the  handling  of  farm  tools  and  crops.  In 
that  way  you  will  acquire  something  of  tho  art,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  learn  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  No 
one  book  contains  what  you  wish  to  know  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  reprint  of  Allen’s  American  Farm  Book,  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  now  ready,  is  more  nearly 
what  you  want  than  anything  else  we  know  of.  Price  $3.50. 

Criarlic. — “Greenhorn,”  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 
Y.  Garlic  will  grow  with  you.  Get  the  bulbs,  and  break 
them  up,  so  as  to  separate  the  small  bulbs  or  “  cloves,” 
which  are  to  be  set  in  rows,  six  inches  apart.  They  are 
sold  by  the  New  York  seedsmen. 

W!»ite  IBtsic3«l»ei*rie!S. — “  J.  M.  McA.,” 
Summerville,  Mich.  There  is  no  good  white  variety  in 
general  cultivation,  and  if  yours  is  as  described,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting.  In  going  South,  some  of  your  stock  should 
be  left  North ;  it  may  not  be  suited  to  a  warm  climate. 

Apricots. — “  Greenhorn.”  The  plum  makes 
the  best  stock  for  the  apricot,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  try 
apricots  without  first  determining  to  fight  the  curculio. 

Mixinng'  flDotsitoe>». — “Several  inquirers.” 
It  does  no  good  to  argue  the  case.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  mixing  of  the  pollen  of  two  varieties  will  affect  the 
character  of  the  tubers.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
evidence  upon  this  point. 


0Iei*<ls-i5;ra.ss,  TinwHhy,  fl&cd-top. — 

“  T.  L.  S.,”  Lewisburgh,  W.  Va.  These  common  names 
are  transposed  in  some  localities.  Ilerds-grass  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  Red-top.  Ilerds-grass  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  etc.,  is  Timothy.  In  view  of  this  the  name 
Ilerds-grass  might  as  well  be  dropped. 

Coisapost  Mcijjns. — It  is  often  recommend¬ 
ed  that  when  manure  is  thrown  into  heaps  in  the  field,  it 
should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  ammonia.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Voelcker,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirences¬ 
ter,  in  England,  have  established  the  fact  that  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  from  large  heaps  of  manure  goes  on 
but  slightly  •  for  the  reason  that,  during  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  manure,  certain  organic  acids  are  formed  at 
the  same  time  the  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  then  imme¬ 
diately  unite  with  the  ammonia,  forming  non-volatile 
compounds.  There  is  an  active  escape  of  ammonia 
from  the  interior  of  large  heaps,  where  the  heat  is  too 
great  for  the  chemical  changes  above  referred  to  ;  but,  as 
it  approaches  the  exterior  parts  of  the  heap,  where  tho 
heat  is  very  much  less,  the  ammonia  is  completely  taken 
up  by  the  organic  acids  and  retained.  There  will  be 
but  a  trifling  escape  of  ammonia  while  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  to  retain  it,  for  water  absorbs  and  retains  many 
hundred  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia  gas  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures.  These  non-volatile  compounds,  from  being 
highly  soluble  in  water,  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  by 
every  rain  storm,  giving  the  well-known  brown  color  to 
the  drainings  of  manure  heaps, 

ff'isJa  Chbjsibiio. — We  advise  all  farmers,  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season,  to  purchase  fish  guano  with  ex¬ 
treme  caution.  The  Menhaden  or  Moss-bunker  seems  to 
have  deserted  our  shores  during  the  past  autumn,  and 
most  of  the  fish-oil  works  have  remained  idle.  If  the 
market  is  this  year  as  largely  supplied  as  it  has  formerly 
been  with  fish  guano,  the  assumption  will  be  natural  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  besides  fish  refuse  in  it. 

ftai-get,  or  Calced  SSag.— In  very  many 
cases,  if  this  troublesome  disease  is  taken  in  hand  at  its 
very  outset,  it  may  be  entirely  reduced  by  thorough  and 
frequent  sponging  with  cold  water,  and  a  subsequent 
gentle  friction  with  the  hand,  previously  dipped  in  cold 
water.  This  is  much  more  simple,  and  less  likely  to 
produce  injurious  results,  than  the  use  of  the  various 
ointments  recommended  for  the  purpose. 

Farm  lionds. — There  arc  two  conditions 
which  are  essential  to  all  good  roads.  One  is  _a  dry 
foundation,  and  the  other  a  hard  surface.  A  well-drained 
road-bed  and  a  covering  of  stone  and  gravel  make  a 


perfect  passage-way  for  tho  heaviest  of  vehicles.  Such 
roads,  however,  are  too  expensive  to  be  universally 
adopted  by  the  farmer  ;  and  he  generally  contents  him¬ 
self  with  laying  stone  or  gravel,  or  both,  over  the  wettor 
portions  of  his  roads.  It  would  be  far  better,  if  only  one 
of  the  two  conditions  above  named  can  be  attained,  to 
secure  the  dry  foundation  rather  than  tho  hard  surface  : 
and  half  the  cost  of  stoning  or  graveling  expended  in 
the  construction  of  a  good  underdrain,  four  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  road,  either  under  the  middle  or  at  one 
or  both  sides,  would  accomplish  better  results ;  and 
during  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  tho  road  would 
be  very  satisfactory,  and  its  condition  yearly  improve 

Maiiaarc  l«r  Com  simt  l®otsitoes. — 

“  J.  L.  C.”  asks,  “  Is  guano  for  corn  and  potatoes  prefera¬ 
ble  to  a  mixture  of  lime,  ashes,  and  plaster?” — For  pota¬ 
toes,  yes ;  for  corn,  no.  It  is  probable  that  the  ashes  and 
plaster  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  guano  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  But  the  ashes  should  not  be  mixed  with  the 
guano,  as  they  Eet  free  more  or  less  of  the  ready  formed 
ammonia,  especially  if  the  ashes  are  moist. 

I>cej9  Sowing'. — “  II.  S.,”  Waverly,  Pa., 
writes:  “  One  of  my  neighbors  says  that  peas  and  rad¬ 
ishes  do  best  planted  8  or  10  inches  deep.”— Some  grow¬ 
ers  think  that  peas  do  better  if  planted  4  or  5  inches 
deep.  If  radish  seed  were  buried  8  or  10  inches,  we  doubt 
if  it  would  over  see  daylight,  but  we  never  tried  it. 

Sowing  Half  One  Farm  to  Barley. 

— “  E.  S.  B.,”  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  writes  :  “  In  the  Janu¬ 

ary  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  you  hinted 
that  barley  would  be  a  profitable  crop  if  well  cultivated. 
I  have  a  farm  of  twenty  acres.  Do  you  think  it  would 
pay  me  to  put  in  a  crop  of  barley,  say  ten  acres  ?  My 
land  is  in  splendid  condition,  as  I  plowed  in  a  crop  of 
clover  last  season.”— If  wo  are  to  understand  that  a  crop 
of  clover  was  plowed  in  last  summer,  and  the  land  has 
had  no  crop  on  it  since,  but  has  been  fallowed,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  other  conditions  are  favorable, 
a  very  heavy  crop  of  barley  will  be  obtained.  But  if  the 
land  was  planted  to  corn  last  season,  and  well  cultivated, 
it  would  also  be  in  good  condition  to  sow  barley,  though 
of  course  the  growth  will  not  be  so  large.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sow  half  a  farm  to  any  one 
crop — especially  of  a  crop,  of  which,  as  we  judge,  you 
have  had  little  experience.  If  the  land  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  fallowed  since  the  clover  was  plowed  in,  it  will  be 
in  splendid  condition  for  almost  any  crop.  Potatoes, 
carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  beets,  mangel  wurzel,  and  crops 
of  this  kind,  would  do  well.  If  you  are  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  for  marketing,  and  can  command  the  necessary  la¬ 
bor,  they  would  pay  better  than  barley.  For  root  crops, 
on  such  a  soil,  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  a  good 
superphosphate  per  acre  would  prove  valuable. 

SSest  MswlaiHae  for  Sowing  {Saisaas®, 
etc.— “J.  L.  C.”  We  cannot  answer  this  question. 
There  are  several  machines  used  for  the  purpose.  But 
the  one  we  happen  to  have,  although  it  sows  plaster  very 
well,  is  apt  to  clog  with  superphosphate  and  other  arti¬ 
ficial  manures.  And  as  even  distribution  is  desirable, 
we  still  continue  to  sow  by  hand.  The  cost  of  sowing  is 
so  small  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  guano,  that  we 
do  not  feel  it  so  much  as  in  the  case  of  plaster. 

flBmmoBag  JLiiaae  on  tlae  Fsirin. — “  D. 

B.,”  German  Settlement, West  Virginia,  asks  for  a  plan  of 
burning  limestone,  for  manure  on  the  farm,  with  wood. 
Some  years  ago  he  made  the  attempt,  but  failed.  When 
wood  or  coal  is  abundant  and  cheap,  lime  maybe  burned 
without  a  kiln  ;  but  when  wood  is  worth  two,  three,  or 
four  dollars  a  cord,  it  is  cheaper  to  build  a  kiln  and  burn 
in  the  ordinary  way.  When  a  farmer  has  limestone  on 
the  farm,  and  he  intends  using  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lime  for  manure,  it  will  pay  him  to  erect  a  kiln  for  his 
own  use,  rather  than  draw  the  lime  from  a  distance.  But 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  leave  such  work  to  those 
who  make  a  business  of  it. 

Selling  Straw  to  tine  Panel-  Mills. 

— “  S.  D.  S.,”  Hagerstown,  Md.  The  policy  or  impolicy  of 
doing  this  depends  on  circumstances.  Straw  is  worth  about 
$3.00  a  ton  for  manure.  If  you  can  get  from  $5.00  to 
$10.00  per  ton,  on  the  farm,  as  we  can  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  writer,  it  will  of  course  pay  much  better  to 
sell  it  than  to  rot  it  down  for  manure.  Instead  of  selling 
all  the  straw,  the  better  plan  would  be  to  sell  half  of  it, 
and  buy  oil-cake  with  the  money,  and  feed  it  out  to  stock 
with  the  remaining  half,  on  the  farm.  And  if  you  make 
anything  on  tho  stock,  buy  guano  with  the  money  !  In 
this  way,  you  can  sell  straw  with  great  advantage  to  tho 
farm,  and  ultimately  to  yourself. 

fl®oisone«l  flints  will  poison  hogs  eating' them. 
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A  New  Winter  IPem*. — Ducliesse  de  Bor¬ 
deaux.  J,  S.  Houghton,  a  well-known  pear  grower  of 
Philadelphia,  informs  us  that  lie  has  fruited  this  variety 
for  several  years,  and  considers  it  to  possess  every  good 
quality.  The  pear  is  of  French  origin,  hut  seems  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  our  climate.  Mr.  H.  says  :  “I  know  of 
no  winter  pear  which  can  compare  with  it  for  size,  beau¬ 
ty,  keeping  qualities,  and  general  excellence,  and  no  tree 
more  hardy,  thrifty,  robust,  and  fruitful.”  It  keeps  until 
March  and  April.  Mr.  II.  has  no  trees  for  sale,  but  says 
that  it  is  being  propagated  in  the  nurseries. 

Cfcuinccs. — “G.  W.  G.”  These  require  a  deep 
and  rich  soil.  They  will  do  well  on  a  sandy  soil  that  is 
properly  manured.  Muck  or  woods’  earth  will  be  useful. 

The  ESnchaiiroa  Pear  is  a  chance  seed¬ 
ling  found  by  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan  near  Astoria.  It  is  of 
good  size.  St.  Germain  shape,  and  of  positively  good 
qualities.  We  tested  it  in  February,  and  though  the  spec¬ 
imen  had  become  shriveled  from  being  kept  in  a  warm 
room,  it  was  very  sweet,  juicy,  and  vinous.  With  proper 
care  it  would  no  doubt  keep  very  late. 

Croj>  for  an  ©rehard. — “Subscriber,” 
Alexandria,  Ya.  If  your  trees  are  15  years  old  and  the 
tops  nearly  meet,  why  put  in  any  crop  at  all  ?  No  profit¬ 
able  crop  can  be  raised  in  the  shade,  and  trees  of  this  size 
need  all  the  soil.  You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it 
too,  and  a  given  area  of  land  can  not  do  double  duty. 

Apple  BSSossoms  in  Jlanmary. — Doct. 
Wm.  II.  Trowbridge,  Stamford,  Ct.,  sends  us  some  apple 
blossoms.  His  son  cut  from  an  apple  tree  a  stake  to  sup¬ 
port  a  climber,  and  the  flowers  expanded  in  a  warm 
room.  This  serves  as  a  hint  for  experiments  with  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs. 

I*each  Orchard. — W.  II.  Finley.  If  you 
can  raise  peaches  in  your  locality  (which  is  not  given)  at 
all,  land  that  is  in  good  condition  for  farm  crops  will  do 
for  peaches. 

Trouble  with  Cherry  Trees. — Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  of  Farina,  Ill.,  Agricultural  Society. 
Please  forward  a  specimen.  From  the  description,  it 
looks  like  the  beginning  of  the  Black-knot. 

Small  Fruits.— “E.  B.  H.,”  Milford,  0. 
Barn-yard  manure,  well  decomposed,  is  as  good  or  better 
than  any  other  application.  Ashes  are  valuable,  as  is 
bone-dust.  Guano  should  be  used  with  caution  ;  about 
200  Jbs.  t.o  the  acre  is  enough.  Canes  of  blackberries  that 
have  once  fruited  are  to  be  cut  away.  Your  fruit  for 
next  year  will  be  borne  on  the  wood  that  grows  this  year. 
Cut  quite  down  to  the  ground  when  they  have  done  bear¬ 
ing.  A  shelter  of  pines  or  other  trees  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  You  would  have  fewer  plants  winter-killed, 
and  the  crops  would  be  earlier  and  surer. 

The  Starh  Apple  Again. — On  page  99, 
last  March,  we  gave  Dr.  Warder’s  description  and  outline 
of  the  Stark,  and  in  a  Basket  item,  recorded  the  opinion 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  that  the  apple  is  an  oid  variety,  the  Pennock. 
Neither  of  these  articles  exactly  suits  some  of  our  Western 
friends.  A.  H.  Gaston,  Henry  Co.,  Illinois,  writes  that 
the  statement  that  it  “  bears  heavily  on  alternate  years,” 
(which  is  Dr.  Warder’s),  is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  a  certain 
and  annual  bearer.  Mr.  D.  B.  Page,  of  the  same  county, 
Eays,  that  the  Stark  and  Pennock  are  as  unlike  as  a 
“  pumpkin  and  musk-melon,”  and  thinks  some  one  must 
have  played  a  joke  upon  the  Committee,  by  sending  them 
the  Pennock  for  the  Stark.  Mr.  Gaston  sent  the  speci¬ 
mens.  Mr.  H.  McMasters,  Leonardsburgh,  O.,  also  writes 
us  an  article  defending  the  identity  of  the  Stark,  which  is 
too  long  for  us  to  insert.  We  can  assure  our  correspond¬ 
ents  that  we  have  no  desire  to  do  other  than  justice  to 
the  Stark  or  any  other  apple.  Such  experienced  pomolo- 
gists  as  Downing,  Barry,  Elliott,  and  others,  may  be  in 
error ;  still  we  think  their  deliberately  considered  opinion 
worth  recording.  We  here  give  the  opposing  opinions 
more  space  than  we  did  the  statement  which  called  them 
forth,  and  we  would  suggest  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
matter  that  the  parties  interested  in  the  Stark  present 
their  arguments  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  who,  if  shown  that  they  erred  in 
their  decision,  will  be  very  ready  to  acknowledge  it. 

Troublesome  Bugs.— “  C.  C.  P.,”  Salina, 
Kansas.  If  you  will  send  some  specimens  in  a  box  we 
will  try  and  find  out  what  your  annoying  insect  is. 
Smashed  specimens  are  not  to  be  identified. 

Glazing  Flower  I*ots. — “J.  F.  B.  ” 

asks  for  a  “  Solution  for  glazing  flower  pots.”  Earthen¬ 
ware  is  glazed  in  the  furnace  at  the  time  of  baking,  and 


we  know  of  no  ready  means  of  doing  it  otherwise.  Why 
glaze  flower  pots  at  all  ?  All  florists  reject  them  as  worth¬ 
less.  The  porosity  of  the  pot  is  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  most  plants.  A  sickly  plant  in  an  old  or  over- 
baked  pot,  which  has  its  pores  filled  up,  will  often  recover 
if  put  into  a  new  and  porous  one. 

1st  Season  and  Act  of  Season. — 

Several  correspondents  have  sent  us  late  -in  the  winter, 
suggestions  and  devices  suited  to  that  season  only.  By 
the  time  we  could  present  them  to  our  readers  they  would 
be  untimely.  A  number  of  them  are  good  enough  to  salt 
down  for  next  winter. 

Tomato  Experience. — Mr.  J.  A.  Potter, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  reports  his  experience  with  tomatoes  as 
follows :  “  I  planted  on  the  17th  of  March,  seven  different 
kinds  of  tomatoes,  viz.:  Large  Smooth  Red,  Orangofield, 
Keyes’  Early, Tilden,  Cedar  Hill,  Sims’  Early  Cluster,  and 
Maupay’s  Superior.  Some  of  each  kind  were  set  May 
23d.,  in  a  sloping  piece  of  ground  facing  to  the  south, 
where  the  road-dust  and  sand  had  washed  on  about  one 
foot  thick  some  five  years  ago.  They  all  did  well  last  sea¬ 
son.  The  Large  Smooth  Red  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  any  in  this  vicinity,  it  being  large,  smooth, 
solid,  and  of  good  flavor,  and  about  as  early  as  any  in  the 

market;  first  ripe  July  27th _ Orangefield.  First  ripe 

July  25th;  the  plant  dwarf  and  very  stout;  very  prolific; 
fruit  of  good  flavor  and  fair  size,  but  rather  too  rough  for 

market _ Keyes’  Early.  First  ripe  July  2Sth  ;  a  great 

bearer ;  fruit  of  good  flavor ;  rather  too  small  for  market ; 
rather  backward  about  ripening  up  to  the  stem _ Til¬ 

den.  First  ripe  August  4th  ;  large,  smooth,  fine-flavored, 
not  very  prolific,  cracks  badly  before  ripening  up  to  the 
stem.... Cedar  Dill.  Ripens  with  the  Tilden  ;  too  rough  and 

irregular  for  this  market _ Sims'  Early  Cluster.  A  rapid 

grower  ;  great  bearer  and  fruit  of  good  flavor ;  too  small 
for  market;  ripens  with  Cedar  Hill  and  Tilden _ Mau¬ 

pay’s  Superior  ripens  with  mo  the  same  time  as  the  Til¬ 
den  ;  a  strong,  healthy  vine,  and  an  enormous  bearer ; 
solid,  splendid  flavor  ;  good  for  this  market ;  one  of  the 
best. ..  .The  Large  Red  Smooth  and  Maupay’s  Superior 
are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
change  them  for  any  others  I  ever  saw. 


Hedg  es  1st  SCansas. — E.  Snyder,  High¬ 
land,  Kansas,  writes  :  “  This  is  decidedly  a  country  for 
Hedges.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of 
fencing  here,  and  a  few  years  will  see  nearly  all  the 
old  farms  enclosed  with  hedge.  The  season  must  be 
favorable  for  a  hedge  of  any  kind  to  do  well  on  freshly 
plowed  sod,  (prairie)  in  this  section,  and  one  of  tho  im¬ 
portant  points  of  raising  a  hedge  is  to  have  a  good 
growth  and  good  ‘stand’  the  first  season  of  planting.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  plant  on  ground  that-ts  not  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  the  growth  of  plants.  The  article  on  page  99 
(March)is  calculated  to  mislead  the  inexperienced.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  the  person  who  wrote  it  did  just  as  he  said, 
and  was  successful,  but  according  to  my  experience  he 
would  fail  nine  times  out  of  ten  here.  I  have  tried  every 
way  the  books  and  papers  tell  about,  adding  my  own 
ways,  and  have  planted  early  and  late,  fall  and  spring, 
and  can  positively  say  that  early  spring  planting,  done 
right,  with  good  plants  is  preferable  to  any  other  time. 
As  a  general  thing  a  hedge  planted  here  in  June  would 
not  make  more  than  one-half  the  growth  it  would  if 
planted  in  April.  Millions  of  hedge  plants  are  annually 
lost  by  following  the  plan  recommended  by  “  G.  N. 
M.,”  although  I  have  known  a  few  to  succeed  tolerably 
well  in  following  it  under  very  favorable  circumstances. 

Strains  and  Trees. — “  J.  J.  S.”  If  your 
drains  are  four  feet  deep,  as  they  should  be,  plant  the 
trees  as  near  as  you  please.  The  usual  way  in  draining 
orchards  is  to  lay  the  drains  between  the  rows. 

Flower*. — The  new  ones  tested  last  year  are 
described  in  the  Horticultural  Annual,  by  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson.  Beautiful  illustrations  are  given. 

Onions,  Tobacco,  Flax,  EEops. — 

Our  pamphlets  upon  these  special  cultures  continue  to  be 
the  standard  works.  They  are  each  made  up  of  essays 
from  a  number  of  practical  cultivators  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  one  supplies  what  another 
omits.  Sent  by  mail  at  a  very  low  price.  Onion  Cul¬ 
ture,  20c. ;  Tobacco,  25c.;  Hops,  40c. ;  Flax,  50c.,  by  mail. 

Eiming1  Tor  a  Fountain  BBasim.— 

“  A  10-years'  Subscriber”  has  cemented  his  basin  with 
water  lime  and  it  is  plastered  upon  the  clay  cracked  by 
the  frost.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  size  of  the  basin. 
A  margin  of  stone  laid  in  cement  would  stand.  The 
trouble  is  probably  in  the  freezing  of  the  clay  margin. 

Mannring' Grapes. — “F.  W.”  Weshouhl 
not  use  manure  at  all,  unless  the  land  is  very  poor. 


Manure  should  never  be  put  in  contact  with  the  roots  of 
a  vine  or  tree  at  planting,  but  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil. 

Windsor  Means. — J.  C.  Le  Touzel,  Ber¬ 
muda,  writes :  “  I  have  now  growing  in  my  garden  a 
nice  bed  of  Broad  Windsor  Beans,  that  look  as  promis¬ 
ing  as  any  I  ever  saw,  but  will  beat  no  fruit.  The  vines 
have  been  flowering  for  at  least  two  months,  without  the 
sign  of  a  pod  ;  new  flowers  replace  the  old  ones  on  the 
stalk,  and  wither  off  just  at  the  time  one  would  suppose 
the  vines  would  bear.  My  neighbors  are  not  better  off 
than  myself ;  their  vines  blossom,  but  yield  nothing,  al¬ 
though  planted  at  about  the  same  time.”-— We  doubt  if 
Windsor  Beans  can  be  raised  in  your  climate.  Even  the 
heat  of  our  summers  is  too  much  for  them.  They  can 
be  had  in  perfection  only  in  cool,  moist  climates.  Try 
them  in  your  coolest  month,  and  top  them  when  they 
commence  to  flower. 

'S’lae  Schoolmaster  Very  UBnch 

“  Abroad.”— At  one  of  the  State  Fairs  last  autumn, 
we  saw  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  on  which  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice ;  “  Any  person  wishing  to  buy  any  of  these 
dellies  can  select  any  coller.” 

A  E.ow  IBedg'e. — J.  G.  Caulkins,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.  We  have  never  seen  any  attempt  to  keep  the 
Honey  Locust  as  low  as  18  inches.  The  stems  would 
probably  get  very  “  stubby  ”  after  a  while.  The  nurseries 
have  now  several  dwarf  forms  of  Arbor  Vitas  which  would 
answer  the  purpose,  as  would  the  Holly-leaved  Barberry, 
the  Mahouia  of  the  nurseries. 

!Sngs  and  Fine*. — F.  C.  Blanchard.  The 
plan  of  placing  a  frame  with  a  pane  of  glass  over  tho  hill 
is  a  very  old  one  and  has  often  been  mentioned  in  those 
columns.  It  is,  however,  very  effective. 

Trimming'  Trees.  —  A  practical  Fruit 
grower  writes:  “  In  a  late  No.  of  the  Agriculturist,  it  was 
suggested  that  in  trimming,  large  limbs  must  be  .support¬ 
ed  or  have  apiece  first  taken  out  from  below  the  branch, 
to  prevent  the  falling  limb  from  splitting  off  a  portion  of 
the  wood  or  bark,  which  should  be  preserved  unharmed. 
My  method  has  been,  first  to  saw  the  branch  off,  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  above  the  point  of  final  trimming  ;  thus 
making  it  easy  to  hold  the  stump  with  one  hand  while 
safely  sawing  it  off  with  the  other.  Unless  a  person  is 
well  skilled  and  careful,  and  the  saw  keen  and  fine,  it 
may  be  well  first  to  cut  through  the  bark  below,  while 
using  this  method.  With  care  and  a  good  saw,  it  is  not 
necessary.  Sometimes,  where  the  angle  of  a  branch  is 
very  small  above,  it  is  best  to  saw  wholly  through  from 
below.  My  mode  is  convenient  for  this.” 

Lavender. — Anna,  (who  docs  not  give  her 
address).  Lavender  is  a  low,  shrubby  plant  with  pale 
green,  narrow  leaves.  Sweet  Basil  is  in  some  localities 
called  Lavender.  That  is  an  annual  with  green  broad 
leaves,  and  is  probably  the  plant  you  have  grown 

Gardeniiag  for  Prefit. — No  person  who 
grows  vegetables  for  market,  whether  on  the  large  scale 
or  in  a  smaller  way,  should  be  without  this  valuable  work. 
Though  written  by  a  market  gardener,  it  is  full  of  interest 
to  the  private  gardener,  and  no  one  who  has  a  garden  can 
fail  to  find  it  of  use.  Price  by  mail,  $1.50. 

Concentrated  Manure. — W.  Vintner. 
Peruvian  Guano  is  used  with  great  success  in  vegetable 
gardens.  If  stable  manure  has  already  been  plowed  in, 
300  lbs.  to  the  acre  is  sufficient.  If  no  other  manure  is 
used,  1,000  lbs.  to  the  acre  is  applied.  In  either  case  it  is 
sown  broadcast  after  plowing  and  harrowed  in.  Most 
other  concentrated  fertilizers  vary  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  much  about  them  ;  a  good  superphosphate  may  bo 
used  in  the  above  quantity,  and  probably  equal  quantities 
of  that  and  guano,  for  general  use,  would  be  better  than 
either  alone.  For  plants  set  in  hills  it  is  bettor  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  fertilizers  with  the  soil  of  the  hill  before 
planting  than  to  sow  broadcast. 

Tuberous  Chervil.  —  C.  D.  Smith  has 
tried  the  seeds  spring  and  fall,  and  failed  to  raise  any 
plants.  \Ye  tried  them  once  in  autumn  only,  with  the 
same  result.  The  French,  who  grow  it  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tensively,  say,  that  if  sown  too  late  the  seed  will  not 
germinate  until  the  second  year.  The  probable  troubto 
is  that  the  seed  is  too  old. 

Chinese  Vam. — “S.  W.  C.,”  Deer  Isle,  Me. 
The  Chinese  Yarn  will  probably  mature  with  you.  It  is 
not  raised  from  seed,  but  from  pieces  of  the  roots,  and 
little  bulblets  found  upon  the  stem.  It  is  not  worth 
growing,  as  the  labor  of  digging  is  too  great.  Those  who 
are  fond  of  it  grow  a  few  plants  as  a  garden  vegetable. 
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Coal  Aslaes. — The  chief  use  that  has  hither¬ 
to  been  made  of  coal  ashes  is  in  the  construction  of  foot 
walks  and  road-ways,  for  which  they  are  excellent,— even 
better  than  gravel  ;  but  wherever  the  earth  closet  is 
used,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  employ  the  finer  sifting  of 
coal  ashes  in  combination  with  sifted  earth — say  H 
ashes  to  %  earth — as  the  material  for  disinfecting. 

'faming  EisalEss. — As  ordinarily  kept  on 
farms,  bulls  are  quite  liable  to  become  so  cross  and 
vicious,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  them  after  they  attain 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years.  But  if  two  are  kept  instead 
of  one,  and  they  are  broken  to  the  yoke,  and  worked  as 
regularly  as  oxen  are,  they  will  do  as  much  work,  doit 
rather  more  briskly,  remain  docile  longer  than  when  not 
used,  and  seem  to  be  made  in  all  respects  more  useful. 

lS;a,sif»-isiig-  a  Wi*in«ls>toii&Co— “  G.,”  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas,  asks  how  to  rig  a  grindstone  to  run  by 
the  foot.  This  needs  a  double  pair  of  friction  rollers 
and  an  axle,  square  at  one  end  to  receive  a  hand  crank, ami 
with  a  short  crank  at  the  other  to  be  connected  with 
the  pedal  by  a  rod  with  a  hook  to  go  upon  the  crank. 
These  “grindstone  fixtures”  may  be  bought  at  any  agri¬ 
cultural  establishment  in  the  larger  cities.  They  are 
hampered  by  no  patents, .and  cost  no  more  than  a  com¬ 
mon  blacksmith  would  make  them  for,  and  are  better 
made.  A  grindstone  cannot  be  driven  by  the  foot  if  it 
has  not  friction  wheels,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  work 
then  if  one  grinds  any  thing  heavier  than  a  carving  knife. 

Slow  to  Mia  Ike  si  Ewe  C&wsi  ikes* 
Lamb,- “  W.  A.  T.”  has  tried  several  plans,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  If  the  lamb  dies  soon  after  birth,  we  have 
generally  succeeded  in  getting  the  ewe  to  take  another 
lamb.  The  main  point  is  to  separate  the  ewe  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock,  and  put  her  in  a  small  pen.  Hold  her 
while  the  lamb  suckles,  and  milk  a  little  of  the  milk  on 
the  lamb.  Do  this  four  or  five  times  a  day,  not  neglect¬ 
ing  it  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  the  first  in  the  morning; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  ewe  will  take  to  the 
lamb  in  two  or  three  days,  and  frequently  much  sooner. 
Another  of  our  Editors  says :  Cut  off  a  portion  of  the 
skin  of  the  dead  lamb  and  put  it  over  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  living  one,  wool  side  out,  and  the  dam 
of  the  deceased  lamb  will  always  adopt  it  immediately. 
The  skin  may  be  removed  after  half  a  day  or  so.  The 
best  way  is  to  have  no  dead  lambs. 

Cure  Hoi*  Sfog'  Cholera-. — “J.  T.  D.,” 

Rising  Sun.  We  know  of  no  rewards  that  have  been 
publicly  offered  for  a  cure.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  will  surely  be  given  to  any  one  who  makes  known 
a  certain  cure  or  remedy,  or  even  a  tolerably  efficient 
cure  or  preventive,  and  that  is  the  reward  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  done  the  country  a  great  good.  No 
man  has  a  moral  right  to  keep  such  a  secret  to  himself 
for  the  hope  of  reward.  After  submitting  it  to  sound 
veterinarians  and  physicians,  if  they  approve,  it 
should  be  published  with  great  minuteness  and  particu¬ 
larity.  The  trials  made  and  results  obtained  all  over  the 
country  would  settle  the  truth  of  the  claim.  Then  there 
is  not  a  State,  which  has  offered  a  reward,  which  would 
not  gladly  pay  it  if  proof  of  discovery  be  presented. 

BSoStlaaa*;-  ©si  foil*  Ilig'li  IPrices. — A 

correspondent  writes:  “  Your  counsel  against  holding  out 
for  higher  prices  has  been  well  exemplified  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Some  raisers  of  sage  herb  refused  40c.,  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  50c.,  and  now  can't  get  25  cents  per  pound. 

What  Ails  Slue  Iffenas? — Hen  diseases 
have  been  very  little  studied.  One  subscriber  writes: 
“Within  three  years  I  have  losta  dozen  hens.  They  begin 
to  droop,  and  get  black  about  the  head  ;  dung,  loose  and 
yellow  ;  have  but  partial  command  over  their  movements, 
stagger  and  waddle  about,  and  in  from  one  to  three 
weeks  they  die.  They  have  been  generally  my  best  two 
or  three-year-old  Brahmas.”  Another  says:  “My  hen 
acts  dumpish,  and  will  not  eat.  I  found  the  nest  covered 
with  blood,  and  that  she  had  been  bleeding  from  the 
mouth.”  [Has  she  not  been  hurt  ? — Ed.]  Yet  another  : 

“  My  hens  have  a  very  singular  disease.  The  eye  swells 
and  closes  ;  pus  forms  of  an  offensive  character,  and  the 
skin  surrounding  the  eye  is  distended  with  a  substance 
of  a  yellowish  white  color,  resembling  cheese-curd  in 
consistence.  The  fowls  generally  die,  though  this  be 
cleaned  out  thoroughly  and  often.  They  are  ravenously 
hungry,  yet  grow  weaker  all  the  time.” — Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  suggests  no  certain  treatment,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  successful  practice  described. 

Csavfls  versus  'Wjik'oms. — It  seems  strange 
that  so  few  carts  should  be  used  by  farmers  in  this 
country.  They  are  much  more  conveniently  geared  up, 
more  easily  worked  in  cramped  places,  are  unloaded 
with  less  trouble,  and  are,  in  all  respects,  for  the  jobbing 


work  of  the  farm,  more  economical  and  convenient  than 
wagons.  Provided  with  a  good  set  of  top-boards  and  a 
hay  rack,  they  ought  to  become  in  this  country,  as  they 
have  in  England,  the  principal  vehicle  for  use  upon  the 
farm,  although  wagons  are  better  for  journeys  on  the  road. 

A' no tiritiSve  Vsilatto  oriMtifereaiiti  Crops. 

—A  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes :  “  I  would  like  to  know  1st, 
the  fattening  properties  contained  in  carrots,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  mangel  wurzels,  turnips,  oats,  and  corn ; 
2d,  How  many  pounds  of  each  are  equal  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  hay  We  would  like  to  know,  too  ;  but 
the  question  is  surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties 
that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  give  an  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  definite  answer.  The  tables  given  by  Professor 
Johnson  in  the  appendix  to  “How  Crops  Grow,”  show¬ 
ing  the  “  Proximate  Composition  of  Agricultural  Plants 
and  Produce,”  furnish  the  latest  and  most  reliable  data 
to  be  obtained.  But  a  volume  is  required  to  explain 
them,  and  this  Professor  Johnson  will  give  us  in  due 
time.  We  may,  however,  assert  that,  of  the  roots 
named,  carrots  are  the  most  nutritious ;  mangel  wurzel 
next,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  carrot ;  ruta-bagas  next, 
worth,  perhaps,  twenty  per  cent  less  than  mangel  wur¬ 
zel  ;  and  turnips,  worth  one-third  less  than  ruta-bagas. 
We  cannot  say  how  many  pounds  of  carrots  are  equal  to 
a  bushel  of  oats  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  hay,  any  more 
than  we  can  say  how  much  bread  is  equal  to  a  pound  of 
beef,  or  a  gallon  of  oysters.  Those  who  pretend  to  give 
a  definite  answer  on  this  subject  are  little  better  than 
quacks.  We  must  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
digestion,  of  the  importance  of  concentrated  nutriment, 
and  of  the  adaptability  of  the  food  to  the  kind  of  stock. 
The  mere  fact  that  one  food  contains  more  nutriment 
than  another  proves  very  little  in  regard  to  its  value.  If 
we  could  get  the  nutriment  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
hay  concentrated  into  fifty  pounds  of  hay,  the  fifty  pounds 
would  be  worth  much  more  than  the  one  hundred  pounds. 
Grain  and  the  better  class  of  roots  are,  consequently,  from 
the  fact  that  they  contain  a  less  quantity  of  crude,  indigest¬ 
ible  material,  of  much  more  value  than  the  mere  amount 
of  nutriment  that  they  contain  would  indicate.  And 
hence  it  is  that  we  so  frequently  insist  on  the  importance 
of  producing  rich  grass  and  hay.  A  farmer  should  never 
raise  turnips  when  he  can  raise  a  good  crop  of  ruta-bagas, 
or  ruta-bagas  when  he  can  raise  a  good  crop  of  mangel 
wurzel  or  beets.  The  advantage  of  the  turnip  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  can  sow  it  later,  and  it  requires  less 
manure ;  and  when  fed  out  early  in  winter,  it  affords 
food  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate.  But  to  compare  a 
crop  of  common  white  turnips  with  a  good  crop  of  man¬ 
gel  wurzel  is  like  comparing  a  crop  of  buckwheat  with 
one  of  Indian  corn.  Both  are  good  in  their  place. 

Coition  iSccal  Meal,  Mil  Coltiosa 
Seed. — Chemical  analysis  shows  that  cotton  seed  meal 
is  one  of  the  richest  foods  now  available  for  farm  stock, 
while  its  price  is  relatively  lower  than  that  of  any  other. 
After  considerable  experience  in  its  use  with  milch  cows 
and  other  animals,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  its  effect 
in  feeding  seems  fully  to  sustain  the  indications  of  the 
analysis.  It  is  not  well  to  feed  it  very  largely ;  and  there 
are  authenticated  instances  of  its  having  speedily  pro¬ 
duced  death  when  given  to  young  calves  and  young 
lambs,  although  suckiig  colts,  eating  it  from  the  lambs’ 
troughs  in  the  fields,  have  not  been  injured.  It  is  almost 
always  necessary  to  teach  cattle  to  cat  it,  by  at  first  mix¬ 
ing  a  small  quantity  of  it  with  other  meal.  Its  effect  on 
the  value  of  manure  is  very  great,  probably  even  better 
than  that  of  linseed  meal  or  rape  cake.  A  neighbor  of 
ours  used  it  last  spring  as  a  manure  in  the  hill  for  corn 
with  excellent  results.  He  considered  the  application 
profitable,  and  proposes  to  repeat  it  during  the  coming 
season.  An  Arkansas  planter  recently  informed  us  that 
he  regarded  a  bushel  of  hulled  cotton  seed  as  equal  in 
value  to  two  bushels  of  corn  in  fattening  hogs.  The 
hulled  seed,  from  which  the  oil  has  not  been  expressed, 
must  be. fed  even  more  cautiously  than  the  meal,  which 
is  deprived  of  the  greater  share  of  its  oil. 

The  Ayrshires  as  Millcers. — Howard 
S.  Collins,  of  Collinsville,  Conn.,  furnishes  the  Practical 
Farmer  an  interesting  account  of  how  he  came  to  select 
the  Ayrshircs  as  milkers.  In  1856,  he  commenced  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  poor,  neglected  liill-side  farm,  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  that,  at  the  time,  supported  only  six  head 
of  stock.  He  began  by  keeping  a  dozen  head,  soiling 
them  in  summer,  and  steaming  food  for  them  in  winter, 
and  every  year  taking  up  some  poor  land  to  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cleared,  manured,  and  seeded  down  again.  We  have 
visited  his  farm,  and  though  beautifully  situated,  we  have 
rarely  seen  a  more  unpromising  field  for  testing  the 
merits  of  high  farming.  There  are  few  men  who  have 
studied  agriculture  more  thoroughly  than  Mr.  Collins,  or 
who  have  carried  to  the  task  of  renovating,  we  might 
almost  say  creating,  a  farm,  greater  skill,  system,  energy, 


perseverance,  and  science  ;  and  he  deserves  his  success. 
On  this  farm  he  now  keeps  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  three 
horses.  He  has  tried  the  “  Natives,”  grade  Devons, 
grade  Short-horns,  grade  Ayrshires,  and  has  finally  de¬ 
cided  that,  for  his  purpose,  (selling  milk  the  year  round) 
properly  selected  thoroughbred  Ayrshires  are  the  most 
profitable  cows  for  him  to  keep.  We  know  Mr.  Collins 
to  be  a  very  careful  and  systematic  man,  keeping  an  exact 
account  of  the  produce  of  every  cow  on  the  farm,  and  his 
statement  is  entitled  to  great  weight. 

The  season  is  fully  three  weeks  later  than  last  year. 

We  do  not  publish  poetry ;  observe,  and  save  postage. 

An  India-rubber  sponge  has  been  invented  in  England. 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Mail  estimates  that  3,000  quarts  of 
pea-nuts  are  retailed  in  New  York  daily. 

“  The  times  is  the  money,”  is  the  way  one  of  our  French 
exchanges  renders  our  proverb  “  time  is  money.” 

William  It.  Prince,  formerly  known  as  a  nurseryman, 
died  at  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  March  28th,  aged  73  years. 

Ashes  are  beneficial  to  fruit  trees.  “  J.  S.  K.”  should 
not  heap  them  around  the  trunk,  but  scatter  them. 

A  peck  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  especially  on  spring 
crops,  is  none  too  much. 

Answer  to  several. — We  have  had  many  assertions 
that  wheat  would  turn  to  chess,  but  no  proof. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  has  168  students, 
—71  ladies,  and  97  gentlemen. 

A  Georgian  has  patented  a  bottomless  flower  pot  for 
starting  cotton  in  liot-beds. 

The  Southern  Horticulturist  is  published  by  H.  A. 
Swasey,  M.  D.,  at  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  at  $2  per  annum. 

The  third  Annual  Fair  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  takes 
place  at  New  Orleans  on  April  6th. 

“  Ex-Squire  ”  is  right  when  lie  says  his  record  of  the 
time  of  planting  and  of  the  coming  up  of  seeds  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  look  over.  It  is  useful,  too. 

Notes  on  fruit  prospects  are  interesting.  “  D.  P.,  Jr.,” 
would  add  much  to  the  value  of  his  by  stating  in  what 
part  of  the  country  they  are  taken. 

If,  as  a  correspondent  .suggests,  a  plum-tree  that  was 
plugged  with  sulphur  was  free  from  curculio,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  immunity  was  due  to  the  sulphur. 

Farm  laborers  in  Ireland  are  becoming  scarce.  A  Tip¬ 
perary  paper  says  “  the  hands  in  the  market  look  for  2s. 
6d.  to  3s.  per  diem,”  or  nearly  one  dollar  in  currency. 

France  sends  over  ten  million  dollars’  worth  of  butter 
per  annum  to  England  and  about  five  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  eggs. 

Now  comes  Nebraska,  with  a  journal,  the  Agricultur- 
tural  Intelligencer,  edited  by  S.  W.  Brooke,  and  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  at  Itulo,  for  $1.25  a  year. 

Forney’s  Weekly  Press,  (Philadelphia,  Penn.,)  has  a 
Farmer’s  Department.  To  say  that  it  is  conducted  by 
Thomas  Meehan  is  assurance  that  it  is  well  managed. 

Orono  Potato  is  to  bo  the  name  of  the  potatoes  hereto¬ 
fore  known  as  Foot,  Reed,  Carter,  and  Orono.  So  voted 
the  Maine  Agricultural  Society. 

“  Shady  Cottage  ”  is  a  very  pretty  name,  and  so  is 
“  Lilac  Dell but  it  would  help  correspondence  won¬ 
derfully  if  people  who  date  their  letters  in  this  way  would 
say  what  their  Post-office  address  is. 

Pigs  are  so  scarce  in  some  sections  that  a  common 
breeding  sow  sells  for  $75  to  $100,  and  last  fall  pigs  at 
prices  equal  to  20  cents  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Better  eat 
more  mutton  than  buy  pork  at  these  rates. 

Grain  is  low  and  butter  is  high  ;  a  cow  is  a  machine  for 
converting  the  one  into  the  other.  But  a  flour-mill  will 
be  run  to  little  advantage  if  there  is  no  wheat  in  the  hop¬ 
per.  Draw  your  own  conclusion. 

The  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  England  repre¬ 
sents  the  opinions  of  15,000  Agriculturists  by  means  of 
90  deputed  members,  and  it  has  great  political  power  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  farmers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sends  outfor  trial  white 
English  “  Excelsior  Oats  ”  that  weigh  51  lbs.  per  bushel. 
Beautiful  oats,  but  a  little  mixed  with  barley,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  pick  out  before  sowing. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  awarded  in 
1S68,  for  premiums  and  gratuities,  $1,6S5.  This  will  do 
very  well  for  a  provincial  town,  but  the  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  gave  $0,000,000. 

The  Fireman’s  Journal  is  the  latest  specialty  in  the 
way  of  journalism.  Full  of  interest  to  those  who  have 
any  property  to  burn,  as  well  as  to  those  who  keep  prop¬ 
erty  from  burning.  New  York :  semi-monthly.  $1.50. 

The  gentleman  who  puts  questions  to  us  through  the 
Farmers’  Club  is  informed  that’s  not  the  way  for  us  to 
receive  communications.  The  Weekly  Tribune  was 
doubtless  hard  up  for  something  to  fill  its  “Agricultural” 
columns,  and  printed  his  letter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Trtb. 
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]Piane  @Sts-«s.w. — The  old  leaves  or  needles 
of  the  pine  fall  every  summer  as  soon  as  the  new  growth 
is  made.  This  material  throughout  the  Southern  country 
is  known  as  pine  straw,  and  more  or  less  use  is  made  of 
it  as  bedding  and  manure.  Mr.  Frank  Heiderhoft,  of  Bay 
St.  Louis,  Miss.,  sends  us  an  analysis,  the  name  of  the 
analyst  not  being  given.  This  represents  the  whole 
amount  of  ash  as  2!4  per  cent ;  and  as  it  contains  4 14  per 
cent  of  alumina,  we  conclude  the  straw  contained  more 
or  less  soil  gathered  with  it.  The  ash  contains,  according 
to  this  analysis,  about  514  per  cent  of  potash,  a  little  soda, 
13  per  cent  of  lime,  and  more  than  one  percent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  This  indicates  but  a  slight  value,  so  far  as 
ash  ingredients  are  concerned,  the  most  valuable  ingre¬ 
dient,  potash,  amounting  to  less  than  8  pounds  to  the 
ton.  However,  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  which  is  not 
stated, may  be,  and  probably  is,  considerable.  Mr.  H.  rec¬ 
ommends  composting  pine  straw  with  muck,  marsh  mud, 
or  calcareous 'marls...  Mr.  Win.  R.  Hammond,  of  Tyrrell 
Co.,  N.  C.,  writes  that  he  draws  the  straw  from  the  woods 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  uses  it  as  bedding  for  stock, 
and  then  throws  it  into  the  liog-pen.  Then  he  scatters 
“  ditch-bank  ”  muck  over  it,  and  when  the  ditch-bank  is 
used  up,  has  the  men  mix  it  in  the  hog-pen.  In  January 
it  is  gotten  out,  and  lies  under  cover  until  spring. 

Smart  EScsas  Isa  Veanraaosst. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  calls  our  attention  to  the  following  clipping 
from  a  country  paper,  and  asks  what  we  think  of  it. 
“  Mr.  Martin  Leonard,  of  Pittsford,  Vermont,  from  eight 
hens  raised  last  year  45  chickens,  and  sold  710  dozen  eggs 
for  $102, besides  using  110  dozen  in  his  family.  Mr.  L.  says 
his  hens  are  a  greater  source  of  profit  to  him  than  his 
sheep.”  We  think  we  will  not  try  to  match  the  Down 
Easters  telling  stories.  Let  us  count :  45  and  8,520  and 
1,320  make  9,885.  That  is  the  number  of  eggs  that  eight 
hens  laid  in  one  year,  which  is  more  than  an  average  of 
three  and  one-third  apiece  for  every  day,  allowing  no 
time  for  hens  to  sit  and  take  care  of  their  broods  1 

I'oo  Fsifi. — “S.  W.  II.,”  of  Kansas,  writes  : 
“  My  neighbors  tell  me  my  mares  are  too  fat  for  their 
colts  to  do  well  when  foaled.  What  effect  will  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  marc  have  on  the  foal?”— The  mare  ought 
not  to  be  very  fat,  for  excessive  fatness  is  accompanied 
by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  system.  Still,  they  ought 
to  be  in  good  condition,  even  moderately  fat.  In  such 
case  the  mare  will  probably  get  on  well,  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  milk,  and  the  foal  will  bo  finer,  both  at  foaling 
and  afterwards,  until  it  is  weaned,  if  not  for  life. 

Mow  to  E2aS**c  a  Calf  witlioaat 
Mills.— “R.  S.,”  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  writes  that  he  is 
trying  to  raise  a  calf  without  milk,  and  is  feeding  it  a 
mash  of  wheat  middlings  and  Indian  meal,  but  is  in 
doubt  whether  this  is  the  best  way.  We  have  had  no 
experience,  but  have  known  of  calves  being  raised  with 
very  little  if  any  milk.  They  were  given  for  drink  tea , 
made  by  steeping  and  boiling  good  sweet  hay,  thickened 
with  boiled  fine  Indian  meal  and  wheat  flour.  Tenden¬ 
cies  to  constipation  were  checked  by  feeding  a  thin  por¬ 
ridge  of  wheat  bran  and  oil-cake,  and  the  scours  was 
stopped  by  boiled  milk,  thickened  with  fine  wheat  flour. 

ISfoi-foljU:  Co.,  (Msass.)  Ag-ficBaltniiml 

Society. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this  Society, 
the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who  had  been  President 
ever  since  its  organization,  (twenty  years,)  took  his  leave 
of  the  office  in  a  most  interesting  and  touching  address. 
The  Norfolk  Society  is  one  of  the  most  influential  among 
the  many  Agricultural  Societies  in  Massachusetts,  and 
has  always  been  foremost  in  promoting  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  in  that  State.  Hon.  John  S.  Eldridge  suc¬ 
ceeds  Col.  Wilder,  who  is  made  Honorary  President. 

»  - - - 

Bee  Items.—  By  M.  Quinby. 


T8ae  ISce  Ma.la.4ly. — Since  our  last  report, 
letters  have  been  received  from  Clay  Village  and  Carlisle, 
Ky.,  and  Circleville  and  Rising  Sun,  Ohio,  relating  to  the 
bee  malady,  but  presenting  no  new  feature.  In  suggest¬ 
ing  probable  causes,  two  or  three  describe  the  weather 
as  far  back  as  last  May.  “  Cold,  drenching  rains,  etc.” 
One  says  they  “  froze  to  death  another  that  “  there  was 
no  pollen  ;”  another  that  .“there  was  plenty,”  and  that 
“  the  honey  was  good  another  that  “  it  was  bad.”  And 
another,  that  “  it  could  not  have  been  poisoned  honey, 
and  carried  from  one  hive  to  another  in  December — it 
was  too  cold.”  His  commenced  dying  at  that  time,  and 
were  still  dying  up  to  March  15th.  One  correspondent 
says,  “  Maple  and  Willow  were  in  bloom  in  February  in 
Indiaua.”  There  must  have  been  many  days  warm 
enough  for  bees  to  rob— especially  deserted  hives — before 
these  blossoms  appeared.  Hence  the  fatality  to  this  late 
day  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  first  suggested. 
I  see  no  hope  of  saving  a  single  colony,  not  even  of  those 
shipped  there  from  other  States,  until  every  particle  of 


this  honey  is  beyond  their  reach.  Notwithstanding  the 
impossibility  of  printing  all  the  views  and  solutions 
offered,  I  hope  those  who  have  observed  any  thing  un¬ 
usual  will  report  further. 

Italian  anti  EBla.dc  IBecs. — J.  Scholl, 
Lyons  Station,  Ind.,  asks :  “Will  Mr.  Quinby  please  in¬ 
form  your  readers,  whether  he  keeps  Italian  bees  only,  or 
if  he  has  both  Italians  aud  black  ?  Do  not  the  Italians 
degenerate  ?” — Mr.  Quinby  keeps  both  Italian  and  black 
bees,  has  several  yards,  and  manages  in  this  way :  In 
spring,  when  summer  arrangements  are  completed,  the 
homo  yard  consists  of  about  a  dozen  good  Italian  stocks, 
seventy-five  native  ones,  and  one  hundred  queen-rearing 
boxes.  Box  hives,  if  any,  are  transferred  to  movable 
combs.  One  or  two  of  the  strongest  are  fed,  to  induce 
early  breeding  of  drones.  A  few  of  the  native  queens 
are  destroyed,  six  or  eight  at  first,  and  replaced  by  Italian 
queens  from  the  full  stocks.  The  Italians,  deprived  of 
their  queen,  will  construct  a  score  or  two  of  queen  cells. 
Remove  more  of  the  black  queens,  the  day  before  these 
hatch  out,  then  cut  out  all  cells  but  one,  and  give  one  to 
each  of  the  black  hives,  last  deprived  of  its  queen. 
These  hatching,  supply  the  hive  with  a  pure  queen, 
and  Italian  drones  only  being  out,  their  purity  is  insured. 
This  must  all  be  done  before  black  drones  have  made 
their  appearance,  or  even  before  eggs  for  them  are  de¬ 
posited.  Otherwise,  the  combs  with  sealed  drone  brood 
must  be  lifted  out  and  every  larva  or  chrysalis  cut  in 
two,  or  destroyed  in  some  other  way.  Long  before  the 
close  of  the  season,  all  these  colonies,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
crease — beside  very  many  in  other  yards — are  changed  to 
Italian,  and  are  sold  off  to  reduce  the  stock  to  the  original 
number  by  the  next  season. 

Sta-aig'lit  CosuVtes. — John  W.  Shaw,  Mary¬ 
land,  asks:  “How  can  straight,  single  combs  be  secured 
iu  movable  comb  hives  always,  or  a  great  majority  of 
times?  If  this  can  not  be  done,  the  new  system  is  noth¬ 
ing.  I  have  failed  with  the  Harbison  and  Langstrotli 
hive.  I  would  be  glad  if  it  could  be  answered  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  immediately.”— After  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  I  find  that  this  subject,  like  most  others,  demands 
labor  and  care,  if  we  would  accomplish  what  we  wish. 
I  have  learned  that  if  the  under  sides  of  the  tops  of  the 
frames,  as  a  guide,  are  acute  angles,  made  very  smooth, 
and  they  are  placed  at  the  right  distances  apart,  and 
one  end  of  the  hive  elevated  about  thirty  degrees,  the 
other  way  perfectly  plumb,  and  this  done  at  once, 
on  hiving  the  bees,  nine-tenths  of  the  swarms  will 
build  their  combs  straight.  Should  the  adjustment  of 
frames  and  raising  one  end  be  put  off  until  next  morning, 
I  can  readily  comprehend  why  the  simple  act  of  elevating 
would  throw  the  combs  across  from  one  to  the  other.  A 
part  will  follow  the  guide  perfectly  until  almost  across 
the  whole  length  of  a  lopg  frame,  and  then  cross  over  to 
the  next.  The  cause  seems  to  be  in  the  greater  thick¬ 
ness  of  store  combs,  which  they  build  near  one  end.  Yet 
any  one  determined  to  have  straight  combs  may  succeed. 
Open  the  hive  three  days  after  hiving,  and  see  that  they 
start  straight.  There  is  the  most  danger  when  they  are 
nearly  across.  Every  second  day  is  as  long  as  it  is  safe 
to  leave  them.  When  any  comb  is  being  made  crooked, 
get  some  heavy  tin  or  zinc,  or  even  thin  shingle,  three  or 
four  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom. 
With  a  carving  knife,  or  a  piece  of  shingle,  this  soft, 
new  comb  may  be  turned  back  in  a  line  with  the  frame. 
Blow  in  some  smoke  to  drive  the  bees  away,  to  prevent 
crushing,  and  put  in  the  tin  to  hold  it  until  secured  by 
the  bees.  Should  a  little  honey  bo  pressed  out  in  the 
operation,  no  harm  will  be  done.  Repeat  it,  if  they  again 
go  crooked.  I  have  bought  a  great  many  bees,  and  fur¬ 
nished  hives  to  put  them  in;  often  I  did  not  see  them  until 
October,  and  when  I  found  any  combs  crossing  badly,  I 
would  leave  them  until  the  next  spring,  when  I  would 
take  out  all  in  one  body,  if  necessary,  and  make  the 
crooked  part  straight,  and  hold  them  until  fastened  by 
small  strips  of  wood,  as  shown  in  “  Bee-keeping  Ex¬ 
plained.”  I  often  break  up  a  box  hive,  and  transfer  the 
contents  to  frames,  and  hold  them  in  the  same  way  until 
fastened.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  operator  if  the  combs  are 
not  made  straight  in  these  cases.  It  can  bo  done.  “M. 
Quinby”  never  intended  to  say  that  bees  died  of 
“  buckwheat  honey.” 

Cora  Cultivation  in  Iowa. 


We  have  an  interesting  statement  from  Mr. 
Jolm  Molony,  Jr.,  Dubuque  Co.,  Iowa,  giving  his 
experience  in  trying  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  plan  of  raising  corn.  He  made  one  mistake, 
and  soon  found  it  out.  Clayey  or  loamy  land  must 
neither  be  worked  nor  even  gone  upon  while 
it  is  too  wet  to  plow.  There  is  no  objection  to 
low,  flat  hills,  but  they  will  not  hold  the  corn 


up.  It  will  usually  stand  better  in  flat  culture 
than  if  much  hilled.  Mr.  M.  writes  as  follows : 

“My  crops  ifor  1868  were  pretty  good, — I  be¬ 
lieve  better  than  usual.  I  thank  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  it,  and  go  in  for  Book  Farming ;  but 
my  neighbors  don’t.  In  the  fall  of  1867  I  com¬ 
menced  hauling  out  manure  on  a  field  of  oat 
stubble  for  corn.  The  field  being  near  the  road, 
every  one  saw  the  manure,  and  thought  I  was 
crazy.  My  friends  came  into  the  field  and  told 
me  that  I  was  manuring  twice  too  thick,  and 
that  I  wTould  have  no  corn,  but  all  weeds  ;  but 
I  had  read  somewhere  in  the  paper  that  corn 
ground  could  not  be  too  rich,  so  I  let  them  talk 
away.  It  being  late  in  the  season  I  could  not  fin¬ 
ish  the  hauling  out,  and  the  ground  was  frozen  so 
hard  that  I  gave  it  up,  leaving  about  an  acre  unfin¬ 
ished.  In  the  spring  I  got  at  it  again  ;  every  day 
that  was  not  fit  to  plow  I  was  hauling  manure.  I 
hauled  what  stable  manure  I  made  during  the 
winter,  then  I  got  at  the  hog-pens.  Some  days 
were  wet  and  the  ground  was  so  soft  that  I  could 
hardly  drive  through  the  field,  but  I  got  the 
acre  manured,  and  I  left  it  so,  in  heaps,  until  I 
had  the  small  grain  in.  I  spread  the  manure  in 
lands,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  a  rod  or  so  spread, 
I  plowed  it  down  about  ten  inches^deep,  and 
worked  in  that  way  until  I  had  it  all  plowed  and 
harrowed,  both  ways.  It  was  in  good  order,  ex¬ 
cept  what  I  manured  in  the  spring,  and  every 
lump  on  that  was  as  big  as  my  head  ;  the  reason 
of  which  was  driving  over  it  so  many  times  with 
team  and  wagon  when  wet,  there  being  more 
clay  in  that  side  of  the  field.  About  the  18th 
of  May  I  “listed”  it  both  ways,  with  a  marker, 
four  feet  each  way ;  on  the  19th ,  I  planted  it  with 
Yellow  Dent  or  blackberry  corn.  I  went  through 
it  three  limes  each  way,  using  the  cultivator  all 
the  time,  and  any  weeds  that  remained  after  the 
cultivator  I  pulled  out,  as  I  was  trying  fiat  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  neighbors  said  it  would  be  great 
corn  if  I  would  plow  to  it  with  the  one-horse 
plow ;  they  said  if  I  did  not  the  wind  would  blow 
it  down.  I  told  them  I  would  risk  it.  Having 
and  harvesting  came  on  sooner  than  I  expected, 
and  I  had  to  give  up  the  corn.  About  the  time  it 
was  earing  out,  we  had  a  heavy  rain  with  high 
wind :  it  blew  down  a  good  deal  of  my  corn, 
and  some  of  the  neighbors’,  too,  but  more 
of  mine  than  of  theirs;  of  course  they  laughed, 
and  said  it  was  because  I  had  not  plowed  to  it. 
The  land  was  manured,  and  the  corn  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  high,  and  I  suppose  that  made  it 
blow  down.  This  year  I  think  I  will  use  the 
plow  for  the  last  time,  keeping  about  midway  of 
the  row,  plowing  rather  shallow,  throwing  the 
soil  two  or  three. inches  upon  the  stalk,  leaving 
a  flat  hill,  instead  of  the  usual  sharp  ridge.  The 
plan  here  is  to  run  the  plow  close  to  the  hill  and 
throw  the  dirt  from  six  to  eight  inches  up  on 
the  stalks,  scalding  them,  and  cutting  off  the 
roots  also.  They  say  they  wrant  to  smother 
the  grass  and  weeds.  They  might  smother 
some  grass,  but  not  many  weeds,  because  the 
weeds  are  nearly  as  high  as  the  corn. 

The  best  way  to  get  weeds  and  grass  out  of 
the  hills  is  to  pull  them  out  by  hand,  and  it 
paj^s  to  do  it.  I  had  about  ten  acres  last  season 
not  in  the  manured  field,  but  on  pretty  good 
land,  only  nine  years  in  use.  Harvest  came  on 
before  I  could  finish  weeding,  and  I  had  to  let 
about  forty  rows  go,  and  it  wasn’t  very  weedy; 
but  when  picking  time  came,  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence.  Four  rows  of  the  clean  corn  filled 
the  wagon  box,  while  it  took  five  rows  of  the 
weedy  corn,  and  then  it  was  small  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  soft.  I  will  make  it  a  rule  from  this 
time  to  plant  no  more  corn  than  I  can  take  care 
o£  Although  the  wind  blew  down  a  good  deal 
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of  the  manured  field,  I  had  over  70  bushels 
to  the  acre,  just  double  what  I  had  the  year 
before,  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  not  manured, 
though  I  gave  it  nearly  double  the  work.  The 
weeds  did  not  trouble  me  so  much  in  the  ma¬ 
nured  field,  as  in  the  other  field.  The  best  corn 
was  where  the  horse  and  hog  manure  was  put. 

Most  farmers  here  are  very  careless  about 
their  manure.  In  my  travels  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  have  seen  manure  thrown  over  the  fence 
into  the  high-road.  I  have  seen  corn  not  two 
feet  high,  and  plenty  of  manure  going  to  waste 
around  the  stable  and  cattle-yard.  Hog  manure 
is  hardly  ever  used  at  all,  nor  the  cleaning  of 
the  fowl-house;  and  wood-ashes  are  all  thrown 
away.  No  wonder  that  the  land  is  giving  out, 
and  crops  getting  light.  A  good  many  here  are 
selling  out  and  going  'West.  The}'' say  the  land 
here  is  giving  out.  Won’t  it  be  the  same  with 
the  Western  farm  in  a  few  years?  I  think  so. 
I  have  seen  farmers  haul  manure  away  from 
their  stables  and  throw  it  in  a  heap  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  or  on  the  road  side,  and  they  having  plenty 
of  land  in  cultivation  that  never  got  an  ounce 
in  thirty  years,  while  corn  on  this  land,  I 
believe,  did  not  yield  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.” 

Picking  and  Packing  Strawberries  for 
Market. 

BY  S.  B.  CONOVER,  WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  N.  Y. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  sent  to  market  arrive  in  bad 
order,  and  are  consequently  sold  at  such  low 
prices  that  they  do  not  pay  the. raiser.  Indeed, 
they  are  frequently  a  loss,  as  they  do  not  real¬ 
ize  enough  to  pay  the  shipping  expenses.  It  is 
useless  to  spend  time  and  money  in  obtaining 
the  best  varieties,  and  producing  fine  fruit,  if 
it  is  not  properly  picked  and  packed,  and 
handled  with  care,  until  it  ‘reaches  market.  It 
should  then  be  in  such  a  perfect  condition  as  to 
last  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  re¬ 
ceived,  to  give  time  for  selling  and  use. 

The  marks  or  names  of  the  producers  be¬ 
come  known  to  the  buyers  and  dealers,  and 
great  care  should  be  used  by  the  producer  in 
putting  up  fruit,  to  build  up  a  character.  When 
a  certain  mark  acquires  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honesty  and  uniformity  of  packing,  it  is 
invariably  spoken  for  and  engaged  at  the  high¬ 
est  prices  by  the  dealers,  and  always  meets 
ready  sales;  while  those  of  doubtful  character 
are  the  last  sold,  at  reduced  prices,  and,  in  case 
of  a  glut  in  the  market,  are  not  sold  at  all. 
Strawberries  should  be  carefully  picked  after 
the  dew  has  dried  off  the  vines,  carried  to  a 
shed  or  shady  place  in  the  field,  and  spread  out 
thinly  on  a  clean  sheet  or  cloth.  When  per¬ 
fectly  cool  from  sun  heat,  and  all  external 
moisture  is  dried,  they  should  then  be  carefully 
sorted  by  trusty  persons  who  will  use  care  to 
put  none  in  the  cups  or  baskets  that  are  over¬ 
ripe,  bruised,  or  of  inferior  size.  The  cups  or 
baskets  should  be  well  filled,  and  slightly  round¬ 
ed.  Place  the  top  layer,  which  should  be  of 
choice  berries,  yrith  the  hulls  down,  or  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  “topping  off” 
so  much  that  the  top  of  the  cup  will  not  be  a 
fair  representation  of  the  rest.  All  sandy  fruit 
should  be  kept  by  itsqlf,  and  if  sent  to  market, 
not  faced  with  fruit  that  is  not  sandy,  but 
put  up  to  be  sold  for  what  it  is.  Neither 
should  unripe  berries  be  put  in  the  bottom,  and 
faced  with  ripe  ones;  they  had  better  be  thrown 
away.  The  pickers  must  be  watched,  and  those 
who  will  not  pick  the  fruit  carefully,  and  in 
proper  condition,  should  be  discharged.  One 


bruised  or  over-ripe  berry  in  a  cup,  will,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  ferment,  mold,  and  spoil  the 
whole  cup  full.  In  picking  strawberries,  the 
hulls  should  be  left  on,  as  it  prevents  bleeding, 
and  the  fruit  will  keep  a  great  while  longer. 

The  packages  should  hold  what  they  profess 
to  contain,  a  full  quart,  pint,  or  one-third  of  a 
quart,  and  should  be  so  filled  when  packed  as 
to  be  full  when  they  arrive  in  market.  From 
the  experience  of  myself  and  all  the  principal 
dealers  in  fruits  for  the  past  ten  years,  there  is 
no  basket  in  which  berries  will  carry  so  well, 
and  command  such  ready  sale,  and  conse¬ 
quently  such  high  prices,  as  the  Beecher  cups 
or  baskets,  or  one  of  similar  size  and  shape,  and 
equally  strong.  Baskets  of  this  kind  are  pre¬ 
ferred  for  the  following  reasons :  They  hold 
full  measure,  and  are  well  ventilated ;  being 
larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  each  layer 
of  fruit  forms  an  arch  with  the  sides,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  top  berries  from  crushing  those  below; 
they  are  strongly  made,  having  a  firm  bottom, 
which  prevents  crushing  the  berries  in  handling ; 
and  having  Haring  sides,  they  will  pack  into  each 
other,  and  take  up  less  room  when  empty,  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  retailer ;  and  being  round  on 
top  they  show  the  fruit  ofF  to  better  advantage 
than  any  of  the  square  ones.  The  crates  should 
hold  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  quarts,  in 
order  to  be  handled  easily  and  carefully,  and 
the  grower’s  name  and  residence,  as  well  as 
the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee,  should 
be  marked  plainly  upon  the  crate.  In  order 
to  prevent  delay  and  mistakes,  inform  the  con¬ 
signee  of  the  shipment  by  early  mail  or  tele¬ 
graph,  so  that  he  may  know  when  and  where  to 
look  for  the  packages  promptly  on  arrival. 

■ - e  i  ie,» 

Sparrows— Are  They  Useful  or  Not  ? 

BY  N.  JEAN  SISLEY,  LYONS,  PRANCE. 

In  the  Feb.  number  you  express  some  doubts 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  European  Sparrow. 

This  subject  has  been  much  discussed  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Sparrows  have  their  advocates  and  their 
detractors,  but  the  general  impression  is  now, 
that  they  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  protected. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  useful 
to  state  a  fact  not  generally  known.  Since  more 
tlian  a  century  ago  the  question  was  solved  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  where  rice  and  other  grains 
are  grown  very  extensively.  At  one  time  people 
thought  that  sparrows  were  a  nuisance,  and  the 
cultivators  of  that  country  destroyed  them  all ; 
but  they  soon  had  to  regret  it,  as  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
jurious  insects  soon  propagated  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  They  went  to  consult  a  celebrated  naturalist 
(whose  name  is  forgotten),  and  his  answer  was  : 

“  Get  all  the  sparrows  you  can  procure  from 
neighboring  countries,  and  make  as  many  holes  as 
you  can  in  the  walls  of  your  houses  and  church¬ 
es  ;  each  hole  will  become  the  temporary  abode 
of  a  pair  of  sparrows,  and  each  pair,  to  feed  its 
offspring,  will  have  to  destroy  thousands  of  in¬ 
sects,  which  you  cannot  yourself  put  down. 
You  will  object,  that  when  harvest  time  comes, 
your  fields  will  be  covered  with  flocks  of  spar¬ 
rows  and  the  destruction  of  grain  will  be 
enormous ;  but  this  you  can  very  easily  avoid. 

“  Young  sparrows,  just  before  they  are  able  to 
leave  the  nest,  are  a  delicious  meal.  Visit  the 
nests  regularly,  take  all  the  broods  except  the 
last  one,  which  will  come  after  you  have  stored 
your  crops  and  will  feed  on  what  has  escaped 
your  notice.  The  loss  will  therefore  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  This  is  the  only  and  rational  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  sparrows.” 

This  advice  was  strictly  followed,  and  the 


destruction  of  the  early  broods  is  still  practised 
in  northern  Italy.  In  France,  sparrows  are 
not  disturbed  and  their  mischief  is  very  little  felt. 

- - —  —o  ■«  ■■nao-twn.  » 

About  Hoses. 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  roses  become 
much  bewildered  when  they  look  into  the  cata¬ 
logues.  They  find  several  classes  of  roses,  with 
“no  end”  of  varieties  under  each  class.  The 
classification  of  roses  is  very  puzzling,  even  to 
those  who  have  given  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  in  his  work  on  the 
Rose,  (a  new  and  revised  edition  of  which  is 
just  ready)  has  very  much  simplified  the  matter 
by  making  only  three  classes.  The  first  of  these 
is  Garden  Roses,  which  includes  the  old-fashioned 
kinds,  and  many  newer  ones,  that  bloom  only 
once  a  year,  and  does  away  with  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  Damask,  Provence,  Hybrid  China,  etc. 
This  class  also  includes  the  Moss  Roses,  Briers, 
and  Climbing  Roses ;  they  are  all  hardy.  The 
second  class  is  the  Remontants,  a  word  signi¬ 
fying  to  bloom  again.  These  are  often  called 
“  Hybrid  Perpetuals,”  a  name  calculated  to  de¬ 
ceive  those  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  at  all  “perpetual,”  but  give  a  fine  bloom 
in  tke  spring,  and  usually  a  weak  one  in  autumn. 
These  are  all  hardy,  and  among  them  are  found 
some  of  the  finest  bloomers.  The  third  class  is 
the  Everblooming  Roses,  and  includes  the  Tea, 
Noisette,  Bourbon,  and  Bengal  Roses.  These 
are  really  perpetuals,  and  are  in  bloom  nearly 
all  the  season.  Unfortunately  they  are  tender 
at  the  North,  and  must  either  be  “  heeled-in  ” 
in  a  dry  place,  or  be  laid  down  and  covered 
with  sods  and  a  bank  of  earth.  It  is  now  too 
late  for  our  readers  to  do  much  with  any  but 
the  last  named  class,  the  Everblooming  roses, 
which  are  sold  by  the  florists  in  pots.  They 
will  do  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  if  the 
soil  is  old  it  is  better  to  make  an  excavation  and 
put  in  some  fresh  earth  from  the  pasture,  mixed 
with  well-decomposed  manure.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  a  selection  when  there  are  so  many  va¬ 
rieties,  and  all  of  them  charming.  Perhaps  after 
all  the  best  way  for  the  inexperienced  is  to  send 
to  a  reliable  florist  for  a  given  number  of  plants, 
to  be  free  bloomers,  and  to  include  as  great  a 
range  of  colors  as  possible.  "When  the  roses 
are  planted  then  trouble  begins,  and  no  one 
need  expect  to  have  Hewers  without  trouble. 
The  tender  shoots  and  buds  will  be  covered 
with  plant-lice  (green-fly,  or  aphis).  Syringe 
with  tobacco-water,  soapsuds,  or  a  weak  so¬ 
lution  of  cresylic  soap ;  many  can  be  destroyed 
by  going  over  the  plants  with  a  soft  brush. 
When  the  rose-bugs  come,  as  they  sometimes 
will,  and  make  havoc,  nothing  short  of  hand¬ 
picking  will  avail.  But  neither  of  these  troubles 
is  anything  compared  to  the  rose-slug.  If  any 
of  the  leaves  appear  to  be  eaten,  look  upon  the 
under  side  for  a  small  green  worm.  A  few  days’ 
neglect,  and  the  bush  will  be  stripped  of  every 
leaf,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  recov¬ 
ers.  Having  tried  all  the  proposed  washes,  we 
accept  the  slug  as  a  conundrum  and  “give  it 
up,”  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  No  doubt 
that  cresylic,  whale-oil,  and  tobacco  soap,  would 
“  do  ”  for  them,  if  one  could  readily  apply  it  to 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  We  have  found  it 
much  less  trouble,  and  a  great  deal  more  effica¬ 
cious,  to  give  the  bushes  a  smart  shake,  early  in 
the  morning;  this  will  dislodge  all  the  worms, 
which  are  to  be  dispatched,  as  they  lie  curled 
up  on  the  ground.  This  is  only  practicable 
where  there  are  a  few  bushes,  but  any  one  who 
cares  for  roses  will  be  willing  to  take  the  trouble. 
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Swine— Breeds  and  Breeding1. 

There  are  probably  not  less  than  37,000,000 
hogs  in  the  United  States  at  this  time — there 
certainly  will  be  more  than  that  number  in  the 


SUFFOLK.— (SMALL  BREED.) 

a  breeder’s  eye,  are  produced — often  far  sur¬ 
passing  their  parents.  The  boars,  however, 
should  be  used  only  for  slaughter,  though  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  may  be  found  who  would  pay 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY.— (LARGE  BREED 

course  of  the  summer,  or  before  the  autumn 
slaughtering.  There  is  no  domestic  animal 
more  easily  improved,  and  none  which  so  quick¬ 
ly  repays  care  and  attention.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  such  careless  methods  of  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  should  prevail,  for  we  venture  to  say  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  thereby  lessened  at  the 
average  rate  of  at  least  $5  a  hog,  amounting, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  $185,000,000  a  year.  The 
temptation  to  kill  the  best  hogs  in  the  fall  is  so 
great  that  breeding  sows  are  often 
selected  simply  because  they  are  poor  and 
not  fit  to  kill,  and  these  are  paired  with 
males  chosen  from  common  stock  in 
forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty,  we  presume. 

Though  the  boars  may  be  good,  of  their 
poor  kind,  the  sows  are,  as  often  as  not, 
bad,  and  so  very  little,  if  any,  improve¬ 
ment  takes  place  in  the  race.  Now  and 
then  a  little  fresh  blood  is  brought  into 
a  district,  which  makes  its  mark,  and 
for  years  an  improvement  is  observed. 

Among  other  excellent  articles  in  the 
American  Agricultural  Annual  for  1869,  is 
one  by  our  collaborator,  Mr.  Harris,  on  Pigs.  He 
there  inculcates  forcibly  the  doctrine,  that  for 
profitable  market  pork,  we  should  use  large, 
pretty  well-bred  sows,  with  great  digestive  func¬ 
tions,  crossing  them  with  some  of  the  fine,  pure 
breeds,  like  the  Berkshire,  Essex,  or  Suffolk. 
This  cross  imparts  to  the  progeny  the  fineness 
of  bone,  and  smallness  of  offal  or  worthless 
parts  possessed  by  the  sire,  and  the  great  ca¬ 
pacity  of  digestion,  characteristic  of  the  dam. 
By  such  crosses,  pigs  of  exquisite  beauty,  to 


a  high  price  for  them  as  breeding  animals.  The 
sows  may  be  used  to  breed  from  with  partial 
success,  but,  for  the  production  of  really  good 
breeding  sows,  should  be  crossed  back  with 
some  large  breed,  like  the  Chester  Co.  Whites, 
or  the  .Jefferson 
Co,  Breed.  This 
would  produce  , 

fine,  large,  grade 
sows,  of  strong 
constitutions  — 
great  milkers, 
and,  of  course, 
ravenous  feed¬ 
ers — just  what 
are  wanted  to 
cross  with  the 
fine-boned  Es¬ 
sex  or  Suffolk, 
to  give  us  pigs 
)  fit  to  kill  at  9 

months  old,  weighing  300  to  350  pounds.  They 
are  easy  keepers,  too,  for  they  make  the  most 
of  every  ounce  of  feed  they  have,  whether  in  the 
pasture  or  penned.  They  are  always  plump 
and  round,  unless  half-starved.  Mr.  Harris 
tells  of  his  selling  such  pigs  at  a  year  old, 
right  out  of  his  pasture,  to  a  drover,  to  “  top  off” 
a  car  load  of  pork  for  the  Hew  York  market. 

There  is  no  secret  about  having  such  pork, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  whether  it  is 


dresses  just  as  white  as  that  of  a  white  pig,  and 
we  know  no  reason  why  color  should  make  any 
difference  in  our  preference  of  breeds  except  as 
it  may  be  one  of  the  points  to  indicate  good 
breeding  or  purity  of  race.  _  The  Jefferson  Co. 


BERKSHIRE.' 


ESSEX.— (SMALL  BREED.) 

good  to  eat,  if  the  pigs  feed  in  clover  pastures,  and 
are  hardened  up  for  killing  with  sound  corn.  If 
all  our  pork  was  treated  in  this  way,  we  should 
hear  of  no  hog  cholera  or  trichinae  and  other 
parasites,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 

When  these  views  become  disseminated,  and 
accepted,  and  lived  up  to,  we  shall  have  in  every 
part  of  the  country  careful  breeders,  who  profit¬ 
ably  devote  themselves  to  raising  certain  breeds 
pure.  Our  farmers  ought  to  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  best  breeds  of  swine,  and  in¬ 
telligently  make  _ 

their  own  selec¬ 
tions,  to  unite 
qualities  they 
most  desire.  We 
give  engravings 
of  several  of 
the  best  breeds. 

The  Essex  and 
Suffolks  are  fa¬ 
mous  for  fine¬ 
ness  of  bone, 
smallness  of  of¬ 
fal,  and  the  cer- 
taintyofimpart- 
ing  these  valua¬ 
ble  peculiari¬ 
ties  to  their 
offspring.  The 
Berkshire  is  a  somewhat  larger  breed,  also  fine 
in  bone,  and  very  economical  feeders.  The  black 
color  of  the  Essex  and  of  the  Berkshire  is  with 
some  farmers  considered  an  objection.  The  pork 


(small  breed.) 

Breed  is  a  composite  race  of  immense  hogs, 
reaching  not  very  rarely  the  weight  of  800  or 
1,000  pounds,  which  latter  weight  was  that  of 
the  one  sketched  for  our  engraving.  They  are 
a  finer  boned  breed  than  the  Chester  Co.  Whites, 
and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  have  less  rugged 
constitutions.  The  last  named  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Originating  in 
Chester  Co.,  Penn.,  they  have  now  been  care¬ 
fully  bred  for  several  years,  and  enjoy  a  wide 
reputation.  Both  these  breeds  are  white 
and  large,  and  make  admirable  stock  for 
breeding  sows.  The  engravings  of  them 
are  from  sketches  taken  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Forbes.  This  gives  us  another  opportu¬ 
nity  to  reite-rate  one  of  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  farming — the  use  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  males.  We  cannot  otherwise 
reckon  with  certainty  upon  improvement 
in  any  of  our  stock.  By  using  full- 
blooded  boars,  a  stock  of  coarse  pigs,  in 
two  generations,  may  be  brought  up  to 
great  excellence,  but  a  continuance  of  the 
same  system  is  necessary  to  maintain  its 
high  character.  The  continual  use  of  males  of 
a  small  breed  will  refine  and  reduce  the  size  of 
pigs,  especially  after  the  first  generation. 
Hence  there  is  especial  need  of  maintaining 
pure  both  the  large  and  the  small  breeds.  By 
this  means  we  gain,  in  the  way  above  speci¬ 
fied,  strong  digestive  powers,  constitution,  ra¬ 
pidity  of  growth,  fineness  of  bone,  and  small¬ 
ness  of  offal  in  hogs  destined  for  feeding  and 
slaughter.  The  same  principles  apply  to  rais¬ 
ing  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry,  and  those  who 


CHESTER  CO.  WHITE. — (LARGE  BREED.) 

follow  them  will  be  sure  to  be  the  gainers. 
The  time  has  passed  for  an  intelligent  farmer  to 
advocate  using  mongrel  or  grade  male  breeding 
animals  with  any  class  of  stock  however  inferior. 
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A  farmer  in  this  vicinity,  who  is  a  liberal  feed¬ 
er,  a  mouth  or  two  ago  killed  a  hog  that  weighed 
G50  pounds,  and  he  got  over  $100  for  him.  He 
was  twenty  months  old.  This  will  pay.  But  I  am 
told  by  a  large  dealer  that  the  demand  for  such 
excessively  large  hogs  is  falling  off.  “  Even  the 
boatmen,  who  formerly  would  buy  nothing  but 
the  fattest  and  heaviest  pork,  now  preferlighter 
pork,  provided  it  is  firm  and  good.” 

I  killed  and  put  down  this  winter  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Prince  Albert  Suffolk,  and  also  some  grade 
Essex.  The  latter  were  very  fat,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  lard  produced  quite  excel¬ 
lent.  The  pork  of  the  Suffolk  is  good,  but  that 
of  the  Essex  is  far  better.  It  is  remarkably 
firm,  tender,  and  fine  flavored.  It  has  always 
been  claimed  for  the  Essex  that  they  afford 
the  best  family  pork,  but  I  never  more  than  half 
believed  it,  as  breeders  are  very  apt  to  attribute 
all  manner  of  excellencies  to  their  favorites.  I 
am  not  altogether  convinced  yet,  from  the  fact 
tiiat  the  Essex  were  fed  a  month  later  than  the 
Suffolk,  and  were  much  flitter.  A  farmer  who 
will  keep  either  a  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  or  Essex, 
and  cross  him  with  good-sized  common  sows, 
will  have  pigs  that  will  make  pork  good  enough 
for  any  man.  But  one  thing  is  important,  what¬ 
ever  breed  is  selected, — he  must  be  thoroughbred. 
It  seems  impossible  to  convince  farmers  of  the 
value  of  an  established  breed  in  transmitting 
their  good  qualities  to  their  offspring.  The  re¬ 
mark,  “  A  good  hog  needs  no  pedigree,”  is  sheer 
nonsense.  Those  who  talk  in  this  way  only 
exhibit  their  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
breeding.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  animal  to 
be  used  has  the  right  form  and  fattening  quali¬ 
ties.  You  want  to  be  sure  that  his  ancestors 
for  several  generations  have  had  the  same  quali¬ 
ties,  and  that  they  are  fully  established  in  the 
breed.  Such  an  animal,  when  crossed  with 
common  stock,  will  impress  his  qualities  on  the 
offspring.  A  grade,  or  common  animal,  no 
matter  how  superior  he  may  be  in  form,  lacks 
tiie  necessary  force  to  overcome  the  defects  of 
the  animals  lie  is  bred  to.  This  fret  is  so  wrell 
established,  that  I  have  no  patience  with  a  farm¬ 
er  who  will  use  a  cross-bred  pig  when  he  could 
buy  a  first-class  thoroughbred  for  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  more  than  he  has  to  pay  for  the  nonde¬ 
script  animal  he  uses.  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  a  good  grade  Essex  pig  (the  offspring  of  a 
common  sow  and  a  thoroughbred  Essex)  will  be 
worth  for  the  butcher  at  nine  months  or  a  year 
old,  at  least  ten  dollars  more,  in  proportion  to 
cost  of  feeding,  than  a  common  pig.  And  if 
so,  what  is  the  value  of  a  thoroughbred  Essex, 
Berkshire,  or  Suffolk,  in  a  neighborhood  of 
farmers  with  sense  enough  to  patronize  him? 

“  As  to  pasture,”  writes  our  friend  in  Ohio, 
“you  say  that  one  of  your  fields,  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  supported  stock  equal  to  at  least  two  cows 
per  acre  until  after  hay  harvest.  Yes,  until  after 
hay  harvest ;  but  how  much  slock  would  it 
have  carried  after  that  ?  If  you  have  any  way 
of  making  the  land  in  your  neighborhood  carry 
stock  at  the  rate  of  one  cow  per  acre  say  six 
months,  I  will  be  under  great  obligations  to 
you  if  you  will  tell  us  how  it  is  done.” 

The  field  alluded  to  was  plowed  up  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  “  fall- fall  owed”  for  spring  barley,  and 
consequently  I  cannot  tell  how  much  stock  it 
would  have  carried  through  the  season.  Proba¬ 
bly  not  more  than  a  cow  to  the  acre.  And  dur¬ 
ing  t lie  month  of  Antfust,  one  cow  to  two  acres, 


even,  might  have  had  rather  a  short  allowance. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  stock  to  one 
field.  We  have  to  make  hay;  and  a  field  of 
rich  clover,  cut  early,  would  afford  good  after- 
math  by  the  time  the  pasture  began  to  fail.  Or 
we  might  soil  the  cows  with  green  corn  fodder 
during  a  drouth.  I  will  not  say  that  I  can  take 
a  twenty-acre  field  of  grass  and  make  it  carry 
twenty  cows  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the 
middle  of  October.  I  should  have  too  much 
pasture  at  one  time,  and  too  little  at  another. 
But  that  I  can  make  it  produce  as  much  grass 
as  twenty  cows  can  eat  in  six  months,  I  have 
no  sort  of  doubt.  I  think,  in  a  favorable  season, 
I  could  make  it  produce  as  much  as  thirty  cows 
could  eat  in  six  months.  In  Mr.  Lawes’  “  experi¬ 
ments  with  different  manures  on  permanent 
meadow  land,”  an  annual  top  dressingof  mineral 
manures,  and  400  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  and  muri¬ 
ate  of  ammonia,  produced  the  first  year,  6,970 
lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  ;  the  second  year,  6,940  lbs. ; 
and  the  third  year, 7,508  lbs.;  or  an  average  of 
7,189  His.;  while  the  unmanured  plot  produced  an 
average  of  only  2,691  lbs.  The  hay  was  cut  the 
last  week  in  June.  The  aftermath  was  allowed 
to  grow  until  October,  and  was  then  led  off  with 
sheep.  On  the  average  of  the  three  seasons, 
the  unmanured  plot  kept  thirty-three  sheep  per 
acre  for  one  week,  and  the  plot  manured  as 
above,  sixty-six  sheep  per  acre,  for  one  week. 
This  was  calculated  to  be  equivalent  to 
over  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  on  the 
basis  that  the  sheep  (Hampshire  Downs)  would 
eat  grass  equal  to  sixteen  pounds  of  hay 
per  week.  This  plot,  therefore,  produced  grass 
of  the  most  superior  quality,  equal  to  a  little 
more  than  four  and  a  quarter  tons  per  acre. 
And  if  a  large-sized  cow  or  ox  will  eat  grass 
equal  to  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  month,  twenty 
acres  of  such  land  would  afford  grass  for  over 
twenty-eight  cows  or  oxen  for  six  months. 

I  think  I  can  make  my  land  do  better  than 
this.  The  field  on  which  these  experiments 
were  made  had  been  in  grass  “for  certainly 
over  a  century;  indeed,”  Mr.  Lawes  says,  “  for 
as  long  a  period  as  is  included  in  any  record 
that  can  be  found  relating  to  it.”  Now,  how¬ 
ever  unprofitable  it  may  be  to  break  up  such 
land,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  greater  amount 
of  produce  can  often  be  obtained  by  so  doing. 

Our  land  is  far  better  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  clover  than  that  at  Rothamslead,  and  yet  in 
some  experiments  made  while  I  was  there,  ten 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  clover  hay  was  obtained  in  one  year 
from  three  cuttings,  (June  26th,  August  6th,  and 
October  19th,)  or  nearly  five  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre.  This  produce  was  obtained  from  a  sim¬ 
ple  top-dressing  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash  per  acre.  And  from  clover 
sown  in  a  “garden  soil,”  there  were  cut  at  three 
cuttings  in  one  year,  eighty-nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  green  clover,  or 
over  forty-four  and  three-quarter  tons  per  acre, 
or  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  of  hay, — over  nine  tons  per  acre.  This 
soil  had  been  used  as  a  kitchen  garden  for 
“  probably  two  or  three  centuries.”  It  was  one 
of  those  delightful  old  English  gardens  that  we 
read  about  so  much,  but  so  seldom  see  in  this 
country.  It  received,  doubtless,  abundance  of 
“spit-manure,”  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  no 
artificial  manure  was  used.  At  least  I  recollect 
once  asking  the  gardener  if  he  used  any,  and 
he  said  he  did  not,  and  I  brought  him  a  little 
superphosphate  from  the  laboratory  to  use  on 
lettuce,  and  he  said  the  effect  was  magical. 
Now,  if  a  soil  will  produce  nine  tons  of  hay  per 


acre  without  artificial  manures,  how  much 
stock  would  it  carry  if  wre  gave  it  an  occasional 
dressingof  plaster,  superphosphate,  guano,  etc.  ? 
My  Ohio  friend  will  laugh  at  this  kind  of  rea¬ 
soning.  But  in  all  seriousness,  I  believe  we 
have  little  conception  of  how  much  grass  an 
acre  of  land  can  produce.  There  is,  doubtless, 
a  limit — perhaps  determined  by  the  power  of 
the  sun’s  rays ;  and  if  so,  we  can  produce  more 
here  than  in  England.  But  of  course  the  real 
question  is,  Will  it  pay  ?  Each  farmer  must 
determine  this  matter  for  himself.  It  is  often  a 
question  of  capital.  But  more  frequently  it  is 
a  question  of  faitli  and  pluck.  A  farmer,  at  any 
rate,  should  determine  to  cultivate  his  land  a 
little  better  every  year.  If  on  the  rich  land  of 
the  Scioto  Yalley  he  cannot  bestow  cultivation 
sufficient  to  produce  more  than  thirty-three 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  followed  by  a  crop  of 
wheat  of  eleven  bushels  per  acre,  followed  by 
clover  and  timothy  that  will  not  support  more 
than  one  cow  on  two  acres,  I  think  the  better 
plan  would  be  to  plant  only  half  the  field  to 
corn,  and  summer-fallow  the  other  half.  If  the 
corn  is  cultivated  thoroughly,  and  if  the  fallow 
is  a  real  summer-fallow,  the  effect  on  the  wheat 
will  probably  be  very  decided,  and,  at  any  rate, 
the  clover  and  grass  will  be  vastly  better.  And 
this  good  crop  of  clover  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  further  improvement. 

A  few  days  since  one  of  myherses  was  taken 
lame  in  the  fore  leg.  He  had  been  drawing 
logs  out  of  tiie  woods,  and  it  was  thought  that 
he  had  sprained  his  shoulder.  This  is  a  serious 
affair.  Nothing  but  absolute  rest  will  effect  a 
cure.  But  on  consulting  the  authorities,  I  found 
that  Youatt,  Mayliew,  and  McClure,  all  agree  in 
saying  that  shoulder  lameness  is  of  very  rare  oc¬ 
currence.  Youatt  says :  “  In  not  more  than  ono 
case  in  twenty  is  the  farrier  right  when  he  talks 
of  his  shoulder  lameness.”  “  The  symptoms 
of  shoulder  lameness  can  scarcely  be  mistaken ; 
and  when  I  have  mentioned  them,”  says  Youatt, 
“  the  farmer  will  recollect  that  they  very  seldom 
occurred  when  the  village  smith  pointed  to  the 
shoulder  as  the  seat  of  disease,  and  prescribed 
for  the  animal  to  no  purpose.  In  sprain  of  the 
shoulder,  the  horse  evidently  suffers  extreme 
pain  while  moving,  and,  the  muscle  underneath 
being  inflamed  and  tender,  he  will  extend  it  as 
little  as  possible.  He  will  drag  Ids  toe  along  the 
ground.  It  is  in  the  lifting  of  the  foot  that  the 
shoulder  is  principally  moved.  If  the  foot  is 
lifted  high,  let  the  horse  be  ever  so  lame,  the 
shoulder  is  little,  if  at  all,  affected.”  He  gives 
other  tests.  And  a  thorough  examination  satis¬ 
fied  me  that  the  trouble  was  not  in  tiie  shoulder. 

I  then  concluded  to  again  examine  his  foot  care¬ 
fully,  and  then  I  found  the  trouble.  A  piece  of 
wood,  an  inch  or  more  long  and  as  thick  as  my 
little  finger,  had  entered  the  foot  between  tiie 
hoof  and  the  frog.  It  had  been  broken  off 
level  with  the  hoof,  and  "was  nearly  concealed 
by  the  frog.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get 
it  out.  I  got  hold  of  it  with  a  pair  of  pincers, 
but  it  broke,  and  I  had  to  cut  away  tiie  hoof 
and  dig  it  out  with  a  knife.  So  much  for  con¬ 
sulting  “  the  books.”  I  might  have  doctored 
this  horse  for  shoulder  sprain  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  until  the  piece  of  wood  worked  itself  out ; 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  loss  of  a  good 
horse  for  a  week  or  ten  days  would  amount  to 
more  than  all  the  best  books  on  the  horse  would 
cost.  The  great  point  when  an  animal  is  sick, 
is  to  find  what  the  trouble  is.  And  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  the  best  way  is  to  call  in  all  one’3 
neighbors  and  let  them  give  their  opinions  on 
the  point.  If  it  should  be  a  case  where  there 
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are  but  six  possible  causes  of  trouble,  and  they 
name  five  of  them,  you  will  be  pretty  safe  in 
doctoring  for  the  sixth  !  The  other  day  I  was 
consulted  in  regard  to  a  cow  that  was  taken 
sick.  She  had  been  doctored  for  the  “  hollow 
horn.”  I  thought  the  disease  had  been  brought 
on  by  hollow  stomach,  and  recommended  some 
nice  ]iaj',  bran  mash,  a  little  linseed  tea,  and  a 
pint  of  sound  ale  a  day.  I  think  I  should  be  a 
popular  cow  doctor — with  the  cows.  Some  one 
once  told  Hood  that  he  “  had  never  been  sick  a 
day  in  his  life.”  “  What  a  fool  you  must  be  1  ” 
was  the  prompt  but  not  very  polite  reply.  It 
would  be  better  for  our  animals  if  farming  was 
not  such  a  healthful  occupation.  Tiiis  man 
who  had  the  sick  cow  is  a  strong  and  healthy 
man,  who  has  been  used  to  “rough  it.”  And 
sick  as  his  cow  was,  he  turned  her  out  with 
the  rest  into  a  field  to  water,  with  a  keen  north¬ 
east  wind  blowing,  and  the  next  time  I  met 
him,  on  asking  “How’s  the  cow?”  he  replied 
“  I’ve  taken  her  hide  off.”  She  was  worth  $75  ; 
a  few  days’  nursing  would  have  saved  her. 

I  used  to  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
have  lost  several  cows  and  horses.  But  for 
a  year  past  I  have  not  had  a  single  trouble  until 
the  horse  lamed  himself  in  the  woods  the  other 
day,  except  a  slight  attack  of  colic  in  a  horse, 
which  an  injection  of  soap  and  water  cured  at 
once.  We  have  made  no  change  in  the  manner 
of  feeding,  except  that  when  the  teams  go  to 
the  city,  and  are  likely  to  be  out  beyond  the 
usual  hour  of  feeding,  I  insist  on  the  men  tak¬ 
ing  some  cut  feed  along  for  the  horses.  Indi¬ 
gestion  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  ordinary  com¬ 
plaints  in  horses,  and  this  is  brought  on  by  ir¬ 
regular  feeding  and  watering,  by  exposure, 
fatigue,  by  long  journeys  without  food  in  a 
storm,  and  then  by  overfeeding  and  neglecting  to 
rub  them  dry  before  leaving  them  for  the  night. 

A  Kentucky  farmer  writes  me :  “  I  have 
three  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land.  There 
are  three  fields  of  fifty  acres  each,  the  rotation 
on  which  is  corn,  wheat,  and  clover,  successive¬ 
ly,  and  one  field  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
in  permanent  meadow.  How,  would  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  divide  the  farm  into  four  fields  of  seventy- 
five  acres  each,  with  corn,  wheat,  clover,  and 
Timothy  successively  ?  With  such  a  rotation, 
would  there  be  too  much  clover  with  the  Timo¬ 
thy  when  the  object  is  to  bale  it  for  market?” 
The  rotation  would  be  as  follow's : 

75 -acre 

Fields,  lrf  year.  2 d  year.  3 d  year.  4 th  year.  5th  year. 

A.  Timothy.  Corn.  Wheat.  Clover.  Timothy. 

B.  Corn.  Wheat.  Clover.  Timothy.  Corn. 

C.  Wheat.  Clover.  Timothy.  Corn.  Wheat. 

D.  Clover.  Timothy.  Corn.  Wheat.  Clover. 

If  the  Timothy  seed  is  sown  in  the  fall,  with 
the  wheat,  and  the  clover  seed  in  the  spring,  we 
should,  in  this  section,  get  an  excellent  kind  of 
hay  for  consumption  on  the  farm — say  half 
Timothy,  and  half  clover;  and  the  next  year 
the  hay  would  be  nearly  all  Timothy.  If  the 
Timothy  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring  with  the 
clover  seed,  the  first  crop  of  hay  would  be 
nearly  all  clover,  and  the  next  year  it  would 
probably  be  about  half  and  half;  and  if  kept  in 
meadow  another  year,  it  would  be  nearly  all 
Timothy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  produce 
can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  farm  into  four 
fields  of  seventy-five  acres  each,  and  cultivating 
them  in  the  way  proposed,  than  by  cultivating 
only  half  the  farm,  and  keeping  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  permanent  meadow'.  And  if 
all  the  clover  and  all  the  corn  and  stalks  and 
the  straw  of  the  wheat  are  consumed  on  the 
farm,  and  the  manure  carefully  saved  and  ap¬ 
plied,  the  productiveness  of  the  land  may,  per¬ 


haps,  be  maintained,  even  if  seventy-five  acres 
of  Timothy  hay  are  annually  sold.  Much,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  land  is 
cultivated  for  corn.  If  it  was  my  case,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  let  the  three  cultivated  fields  of 
fifty  acres  each  remain  as  it  now  is,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  now  in  per¬ 
manent  meadow  into  three  fields.  The  farm 
would  then  have  six  fields  of  fifty  acres  each. 
I  w'ould  then  try  to  adopt  a  system  of  rotation, 
having  two  objects  in  view :  first,  to  raise  as 
much  clover  as  possible,  and  second,  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  clean  the  land  thoroughly.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  selling  seventy-five  acres  of  hay,  I 
would  endeavor  to  raise  as  much  from  fifty 
acres.  And  the  same  with  wheat.  That  it  can 
be  done,  I  have  little  doubt.  At  all  events,  if 
as  much  wheat  and  Timothy  was  not  obtained 
from  the  fifty  acres  as  from  the  seventy-five 
acres,  I  should  expect  the  profit  to  be  as  much, 
or  more.  I  would  try  the  following  rotation; 
1st,  corn  ;  2d,  wheat ;  3d,  clover ;  4th,  clover ; 
5th,  fallow;  6th,  Timothy.  I  would  sow  noth¬ 
ing  but  clover  with  the  wheat.  Mow  it  for  hay 
the  first  season  ;  then  pasture.  The  next  year 
pasture  until  June,  and,  if  it  could  be  spared, 
then  let  it  go  to  seed ;  if  not,  pasture  the  whole 
year.  The  next  spring,  pasture  until  June, 
and  then  plow  it  up,  and  summer-fallow  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  in  August,  seed  it  down  with  half 
a  bushel  of  Timothy  seed.  The  next  year  mow 
it  for  hay,  and  pasture  it  until  time  to  turn  it  over 
for  corn  the  next  spring.  If  nothing  is  sold  but 
wheat  and  Timothy  hay,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition.  A  large 
stock  can  be  kept.  There  will  be  fifty  acres  of 
clover  hay  every  j'ear,  fifty  acres  of  wheat 
straw,  and  fifty  acres  of  cornstalks  to  be  used 
for  fodder.  And  there  will  be  always  fifty  acres 
of  pasture ;  and  in  the  spring  and  fall,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Sheep  will  do  better  on 
the  clover  than  cattle  will.  They  can  be  winter¬ 
ed  on  wheat  straw,  and  a  bushel  of  corn  to  a 
hundred  sheep.  In  this  section,  we  could  win¬ 
ter  a  good  many  cattle  on  fifty  acres  of  corn¬ 
stalks,  with  a  little  clover  hay  and  corn  meal. 
I  have  never  been  in  Kentucky  but  once,  and 
that  was  years  ago.  It  is  not  improbable, 
if  I  was  better  acquainted  with  the  agriculture 
of  that  State,  I  should  see  many  objections  to 
this  plan.  But  if  I  wished  to  sell  Timothy 
hay,  I  should  adopt  some  such  plan  here.  I 
have  great  faith  in  summer-fallowing  for  Timo¬ 
thy.  But  the  hay  is  so  good,  that  I  should 
want  to  feed  it  out  myself. 

Here  we  cannot  sow  wheat  after  com  with¬ 
out  great  labor,  and  the  practice  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned.  We  generally  sow  barley 
after  the  corn,  and  wheat  after  the  barley,  seed¬ 
ing  down  with  the  wheat.  We  are  planting 
less  corn  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  labor,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it 
husked.  If  the  Husking  Machines  prove  satis¬ 
factory,  or  we  can  obtain  reliable  labor  at  fair 
wages,  we  shall  probably  plant  more.  Corn 
is  a  splendid  crop — the  King  of  Cereals — and  it 
is  nearly  the  only  “  fallow-crop”  that  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  climate  and  wants.  But  at  present  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  try  summer-fallow¬ 
ing  more,  and  corn  planting  less,  until  we  can 
obtain  labor  at  reasonable  rates.  I  have  a  piece 
of  rather  low  land  that  is  of  too  mucky  a  na¬ 
ture  for  wheat  and  barley.  It  needs  plowing 
and  re-seeding.  I  intended  to  summer-fallow  it 
and  seed  it  with  Timothy  this  fall.  But  there 
is  far  less  advantage  in  fallowing  such  land  than 
a  clayey  loam.  The  Deacon  urges  me  to  plant 


it  to  corn,  and  then  sesd  it  down  with  oats  next 
spring.  But  I  will  not  do  it,  because  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  oats  take  from 
the  soil  the  very  plant-food  necessary  to  produce 
rich  grass.  I  would  rather  seed  it  down  with 
the  corn.  Cultivate  the  corn  thoroughly,  with¬ 
out  hilling  it  up,  and  then  when  we  can  culti¬ 
vate  it  no  more — say  in  August — mount  a 
horse,  and  go  through  the  rows  and  sow  from 
a  peck  to  half  a  bushel  of  Timothy  seed  per 
acre.  We  cut  our  corn  close  to  the  ground,  but 
if  the  stalks  should  interfere  with  the  mowing 
machine,  let  the  Timothy  get  ripe  enough  for 
seed,  and  cut  it  with  a  reaper,  and  bind  it  in 
bundles.  Then  in  the  winter,  lay  these  bundles 
on  the  barn  floor,  and  give  the  heads  of  Timothy 
a  few  sharp  raps  with  a  flail.  Then  if  you  want 
to  sell  Timothy  hay,  you  will  have  an  article 
that  is  just  the  thing  for  those  city  people,  who 
are  so  fearful  of  feeding  the  least  particle  of 
clover.  You  can  assure  them  that  it  is  “  clear 
Timothy,”  and  entirely  free  from  “  dust.” 

“An  Enquirer”  in  Ohio  writes  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  expressing  surprise  at  my  re¬ 
marks  in  regard  to  the  pair  of  wild  tur¬ 
keys  being  so  much  finer  boned  than  the  domes¬ 
tic  turkey,  and  he  asks  “Is  not  the  wild  always 
better  than  the  tame ?”  Most  certainly  not. 
Tbe  wild  hog  is  far  inferior  to  a  well-bred  do¬ 
mestic  pig.  A  short-horn  is  vastly  superior  to 
a  buffalo,  and  a  Northern  Spy  is  better  than  the 
Crab-apple.  It  may  be  that  wild  animals  have 
better  constitutions  than  the  tame,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  weakly  wild  animals,  lacking  the  fos¬ 
tering  care  of  man,  die  off,  and  thus  the  race  is 
propagated  only  from  the  strongest.  But  for 
domestic  animals  we  provide  food  and  shelter, 
and  often  take  more  care  of  the  weak.  By  and 
by  the  butcher  comes  along,  and  offers  more  for 
the  best  than  for  the  poorest,  and  a  short-sighted 
policy  accepts  his  offer;  so  we  breed  from  the 
very  animals  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  would 
have  died.  If  wild  turkeys  are  better  than  our 
domestic  turkey,  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  are,)  this  is  doubtless  the  cause.  We  kill 
those  which  are  the  fattest  and  mature  the  ear¬ 
liest,  and  breed  from  the  poorest.  Judicious 
selection  and  careful  breeding  would  soon 
make  the  domestic  turkey  far  superior  in  early 
maturity  and  fattening  qualities  to  the  wild. 

Another  Ohio  farmer  asks  me  whether  plas¬ 
ter  will  do  good  on  heavy  clay  land.  If  it  is 
wet,  no ;  if  dry,  probably  yes.  Also,  how 
many  rods  of  drain,  three  feet  deep,  a  man  will 
dig  in  a  day.  It  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  land,  and  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  ditch¬ 
er.  Some  men  will  use  the  pick  where  another 
man,  with  more  pluck  and  a  narrower  spade, 
would  not ;  and  in  this  way  he  would  do  doub¬ 
le  the  work.  I  have  never  paid  more  than 
twenty-five  cents  a  rod  for  digging  a  three-foot 
ditch,  and  the  men  board  themselves.  But 
where  it  is  very  stony,  I  am  obliged  to  have  it 
done  by  the  day,  and  it  costs  a  good  deal  more, 
depending  on  the  number  of  stones,  etc. 


The  Pennsylvania  Hay  Wagon. 


The  engraving  on  the  next  page  shows  the  hay 
wagon  generally  employed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  which  has  some  advantages  over 
the  wagons  and  carts  in  common  use  iu  other 
localities.  The  total  length  of  the  top  of  the 
body  is  twelve  feet.  The  two  foreward  corners 
are  supplied  with  sharpened  iron  pins,  8  inches 
long,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving, 
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and  two  poles  hinged  at  the  rear,  which,  when 
not  in  nse,  are  turned  down  and  lie  against  the 
sides  at  the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  These  pro¬ 
ject  about  G  feet  above  the  frame,  and,  expand¬ 
ing  on  the  same  angle  with  the  body,  are  about 


8  feet  apart  at  their  tops.  At  each  end  of  the 
body  outside  and  near  the  bottom  there  is  a 
windlass,  shown  enlarged  at  fig.  2,  having  holes 
through  which  the  hay  rope  is  passed,  and 
other  holes  to  receive  a  short  hand-lever. 

The  hay  is  built  up  above  the  level  of  the 
tops  of  the  stakes,  b ,  b,  and  is  so  laid  on  as  to 
considerably  overhang  the  iron  points  in  front, 
which  reach  so  far 

into  the  compressed 
Fig.  2.  WINDLASS.  joad  as  tQ  preyent 

its  shifting  sideways.  The  half  ropes  are 
then  passed  over  the  load  lengthwise,  one 
lying  near  each  side  of  the  load.  Their  ends 
are  secured  in  the  holes  of  the  windlasses  and  it 
is  then  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible,  one  lever 
being  left  in  each  windlass  to  prevent  its  turning 
back.  This  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  carrying 
cither  manure  or  sea-weed,  and  its  body  may  be, 
with  little  trouble,  replaced  by  a  more  convenient 
box  for  carting  earth,  spreading  dung,  etc. 


A  Good  Home-made  Harrow, 


Thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  especially 
upon  the  surface,  is  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  cultivators  are  generally  willing  to  admit. 
If- once  harrowing  is  very  useful,  how  does  any 
one  know  that  a  second  and  third  harrowing 
are  not  j  ust  as  useful  ?  The  fact  is,  any  one  who 


tries  it  will  be  surprised  at  the  obvious  improve¬ 
ment  in  most  crops  on  spots  in  the  field  sub¬ 
jected  to  extra  harrowing.  Some  harrows  will 
do  nearly  twice  the  work  that  others  will  with¬ 
out  taxing  the  team  perceptibly  more.  Mr.  A. 
L.  Curtis,  of  Little  Hocking,  Ohio,  sends  us  a 
sketch  from  which  the  engrtiving  is  'made,  and 


writes :  “  The  mass  of  farmers  still  follow  the 
old  ‘A’-harrow,  which  their  ancestors  for  gen¬ 
erations  back  used,  aud  -which  will  accomplish 
less  for  the  amount  of  draft-labor  than  any 
other  tool  which  is  used  by  the  agriculturist. 

Having  long  felt  the  want 
of  something  which  would 
do  more  work  and  do  it 
better,  I  made  several  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  barrows, 
and  at  last  the  one  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  This  proved  a 
complete  success.  It  is 
4’[2  feet  long,  4J|2  feet 
across  the  front  end,  and 
spreads  to  6*|2  feet  at  the 
rear  end.  The  frame  is 
made  of  the  best  white 
oak;  the  bars  being  3 
inches  wide  by  2!|2  thick. 
There  are  36  teeth,  81 13 
inches  long,  by  3!|4ths  of 
an  inch  square.  The 
hinges  should  be  bent  up  about  an  inch  high 

where  they  are  bolted  together,  which  allows 

the  sections  to  fold  together  at  the  hack  when 
necessary  to  lift  it  into  a  wagon  or  upon  a  drag. 
Bolts  with  nuts  should  be  used  at  every  joint, 
as  pins  will  work  out.  The  team  is  attached 
by  a  common  1  stretcher,’  hooked  into  the  ‘eyes’ 
in  front.  If  farmers  want  a  harrow  which  is 
worth  three  of  the  old  style,  and  is  not  hard  for 
the  team,  they  may,  if  they  please,  try  this 
plan,  which  is  free  to  all,  not  being  patented.” 


Do  Turkeys  Pay? 


Turkeys  do  not  pay  the  careless  farmer,  who 
has  no  place  for  them  to  lay  or  hatch,  and  no 
range  or  roost  for  them.  The  eggs  get  chilled, 
the  nests  are  broken  up  by  vermin,  or,  if  the 
eggs  hatch,  the  young  ones  are  exposed  to  the 
long  cold  storms,  and  the  most  of  them  die. 
Fall  comes,  and  the  flock  is  barely  doubled. 
This  does  not  pay.  But  a  good  stock  and  care¬ 
ful  handling  pays  about  as  well  as  anything  on 
the  farm.  We  give  the  balance  sheet  of  a  Con¬ 
necticut  farmer,  to  show  how  the  thing  may  be 
done.  He  had  8  turkeys,  from  which  he  raised 
101  birds.  He  sold  98  of  them,  weighing  dressed, 
1,426  lbs.,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  for  27  cents  a 
pound,  making  $385,  and  the  remaining  three 
he  valued  at  $9,  making  the  gross  proceeds  of 
the  flock,  $394.  He  fed  to  them  110  bushels  of 
corn,  worth  $165,  and  the  dressing  cost  $10, 
making  $175.  This  gives  $219  profit,  if  we 
reckon  the  feathers  and  manure  as  au  offset  to 
the  attendance.  This  is  a  handsome  item  in  the 
operations  of  the  year.  It  does  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  labor  to  raise  a  flock,  but  a  little  timely 
attention  must  be  bestowed  every  day  during 
the  spring,  which  is  the  critical  time  with  them. 
After  the  chicks  are  two  months  old,  they  re¬ 
quire  less  care  than  any  other  kind  of  poultry. 
The  nests  should  be  sheltered,  and  for  this 
an  old  barrel,  covered  with  brush,  is  better 
than  a  more  expensive  and  tidy  covering. 
If  you  can  make  them  think  they  are  stealing 
their  nests,  it  is  all  the  better.  By  a  little  time¬ 
ly  attention  they  can  be  made  to  lay  and  rear 
their  broods  near  the  house.  The  eggs  should 
be  brought  into  the  house,  to  guard  them  from 
frost,  and  be  turned  half  way  over  every  day, 
until  the  hen  is  ready  for  them.  Make  a  pen  of 
boards  about  a  foot  high,  in  some  sheltered 
sunny  spot,  for  the  young  brood,  and  keep  them 
there  until  they  can  fly  over.  Feed  chopped 


eggs,  liver,  or  some  fresh  animal  food,  with  the 
scalded  hominy.  Have  a  roost  of  poles  in  some 
sheltered  spot,  aud  as  soon  as  they  incline  to 
forsake  the  shelter  of  the  mother,  train  them  to 
mount  the  poles.  They  will  soon  come  home 
as  regularly  as  the  chickens  to  their  roost,  and 
much  labor  will  be  saved  in  looking  after  them. 
Turkeys,  like  other  farm  crops,  are  profitable 
according  to  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 

- -  •> - - - 

Grinding  Mowing  Machine  Knives. 


Grinding  mowing  machine  knives  takes  two 
persons,  and  it  is  tedious  work  at  that.  The 
farmer  must  generally  do  it  himself,  or  see  his 
knives  spoiled,  and  it  is  often  a  serious  tax  upon 
his  time.  This  has  set  the  wits  of  inventors  at 
work,  and  they  have  suggested  and  patented  a 
number  of  ingenious  devices  for  aiding  in  this 
necessary  operation.  We  have  examined  many 
plans,  but  have  seen  none  yet  which  will  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  common 
grindstone,  or  holding 
the  knive  bar  in  the 
hands.  Preferences  may 
be  in  favor  of  the  flat, 
or  of  the  -faced  grind¬ 
stone;  a  good  grinder 
can  use  either,  but  we 
doubt  if  one  side  of 
two  sections  can  ever  be 
ground  well  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  very 
important  to  have  a  rest 
for  the  bar,  so  that  the 
angles  of  the  ground 
surfaces  on  the  different 
sections  shall  vary  as 
little  as  possible.  Mr.  J. 

H.  Burr,  of  County 
Lambton,  Canada,  de¬ 
scribes  to  us  a  very  simple  rest,  of  which  we  think 
it  would  pay  every  farmer  to  make  one  or  two 
before  the  mowing  season.  He  uses  a  very  large 
stone  with  a  short  crank  arranged  with  a  drip¬ 
ping-  water  pot,  to  keep  it  uniformly  wet.  The 
stone  lias  a  flat  face,  and  the  short  crank  makes 
it  easier  to  give  it  a  rapid  motion.  The  Rest  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  It  is  a 
post  two  inches  square,  and  five  feet  high,  hav¬ 
ing  wooden  pins  set  in  one  side,  two  inches 
apart,  mortised  into  a  two-inch  plank,  one  foot 
square.  The  rest  may  be  set  conveniently  near 
the  stone,  and  the  one  who  holds  the  knives 
can  have  a  seat.  In  use  it  takes  the  -weight  of 
the  bar  off  from  the  arms  of  the  grinder. 
When  the  sections  are  ground  on  one  side,  the 
rest  is  shifted  to  the  other  side  of  the  stone,  and 
they  are  ground  upon  the  other  edges.  The 
labor  being  so  much  reduced,  and  the  rest  giv¬ 
ing  so  much  accuracy  to  the  grinding,  Mr.  B. 
thinks  even  bright  boys  of  fourteen  years  can 
do  the  work  very  well  after  a  little  practice. 


The  Outlets  of  Under  drains. 

It  is  shameful  to  see  expensive  underdrains 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  through  neglect. 
During  the  first  few  years  after  drains  are  laid, 
there  is  always  some  silt  entering  at  the  joints, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  care  with  which 
the  tiles  were  originally  laid,  and  according  to 
the  character  of  the  soil.  Almost  always  this 
silt  is  of  so  light  a  character  that  any  constant 
flow  of  water  will  keep  it  gradually  moving  to¬ 
wards  the  outlet,  and  prevent  its  accumulating 
to  au  injurious  extent.  But  if,  in  any  part  of 
the  drain,  the  tile  is,  to  use  a  professional  term. 


Fig.  1.— PENNSYLVANIA  HAY  WAGON. 
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“  drowned,”  that  is,  if  the  water  lies  stagnant  in 
it,  this  “  drowned  ”  portion  will  gradually  accu¬ 
mulate  silt,  often  sufficient  in  time  to  obstruct 
the  passage  beyond  the  power  of  the  current  of 
the  drain  to  free  it.  Generally,  drains  being  laid 
with  a  regular  fall,  this  accident  is  little  likely 
to  occur,  except  where,  from  carelessness  in  al¬ 
lowing  an  accumulation  of  silt  in  front  of  the 
outlet,  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  is  under  water. 
Five  minutes’  work,  once  or  twice  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  will  usually  suffice  to  remove 
this  accumulation,  and  re-establish  the  cleansing 
flow ;  and  the  work  should  be  promptly  done. 

As  a  means  of  preventing  this  annoying  and 
sometimes  disastrous  result,  it  is  best  to  so 
arrange  the  outlet  that  its  obstruction  by  silt 
is  impossible,  or  nearly  impossible.  The  best 
means  for  doing  this  is  to  lay  the  lower  end 
of  the  last  tile  on  a  little  wall  of  brick  or  stone 
masonry,  built  upon  the  rear  end  of  a  large,  fiat 
stone  or  brick  platform,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  water  flowing  from  the  mouth  of  the  drain 
will  fall  clear  of  the  wall  and  strike  below  upon 
the  stone  or  platform,  this  in  turn  standing  at 
its  farther  edge  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  through  which  the  water  is  discharged. 
By  this  means  we  prevent  any  interruption  to 
the  flow  of  the  drain,  except  such  as  might  re¬ 
sult  from  an  obstruction  of  the  ditch  below, 
which  nothing  but  the  grossest  carelessness 
would  ever  allow  to  remain  to  an  injurious  ex¬ 
tent.  An  engraving  of  an  outlet  of  this  kind 
was  given  in  the  March  number,  on  page  95. 
- ^ - - 

Portable  Hitching  Ring. 


Who  has  not  been  annoyed  by  not  being  able 
to  find  a  suitable  place  to  tie  a  horse  ?  In  the 
country,  perhaps,  one  might  find  trees,  or  build¬ 
ings,  or  timbers;  in  the  town,  wooden  side¬ 
walks,  awning  posts, 
trees,  etc.,  but  often  no 
hitching  posts  at  con¬ 
venient  points.  A  valued 
correspondent,  whose 
letter  is  unfortunately 
mislaid,  writes  that  he 
finds  an  article  like  the 
one  figured  exceedingly 
convenient.  This  is  a 
strong,  tapering  screw, 
with  ring  handle,  which 
may  with  ease  be  firmly 

set  in  any  fixed  wood- 
mTcunvo  rim®.  work)  or  tre6)  by  tbe 

roadside.  This  is  a  form  of  cooper’s  vise,  which 
may  probably  be  found  in  the  hardware  stores, 
though  the  common  form  of  cooper’s  vise  has  a 
longer  shank  and  too  small  a  hole  in  the  flat 
handle.  A  good  blacksmith  can  easily  make  one. 

What  Use  Have  We  for  Crows? 

Farmers  regard  crows  as  their  natural  ene¬ 
mies.  This  is  a  wrong  view  to  take,  for  the 
question  may  well  be  discussed  whether  crows 
do  more  harm  than  good.  They  do  a  great  deal 
of  good,  but  this  is  very  nearly  balanced  at  any 
rate,  if  not  overbalanced,  by  their  destruction 
of  grain  and  useful  birds.  It  becomes  there¬ 
fore  an  interesting  problem,  if  we  can  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  harm  and  make  the  most  of  their  good 
offices.  A  flock  of  crows  on  a  newly  plowed 
field  will  destroy  more  white  grubs  and  cut¬ 
worms  than  are  seen  by  the  farmer  and  his  men 
in  the  course  of  an  entire  season,  and  where 
these  pests  are  abundant  in  cornfields,  the 
crows  will,  as  the  writer  has  repeatedly  seeD,  go 


from  hill  to  hill,  stopping  only  at  those  where  a 
wilted  spear  shows  that  grubs  or  cut-worms  are 
at  work.  At  these  points  they  persevere  until 
they  find  the  little  marauders,  being  guided  ap¬ 
parently  by  the  sense  of  smell  as  well  as  by 
sight.  Now,  it  may  be  all  very  well  to  say  a 
good  word  for  the  crows  when  they  deserve  it, 
but  few  are  inclined  to  do  so  when  they  find 
hill  after  hill  of  com  pulled  up,  or  see  the 
rascals  at  work  pulling  the  young  wheat,  or 
tearing  open  the  husks  of  the  roasting  ears. 

A  crow  is  a  very  shy  animal,  and  if  by  any 
means  one  can  be  trapped 
upon  a  field,  or  be  exposed 
a  few  days  'while  living,  as 
if  caught  in  a  snare  or  trap, 
it  is  a  safeguard  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  trap  a  crow  and  yet  it 
may  be  done.  We  illus¬ 
trate  a  plan  which  is  said 
to  be  very  sure  in  its  oper¬ 
ation.  A  steel  trap  is  laid 
in  the  shallow  water  of  a 
pond,  and  a  tuft  of  grass  is 
placed  upon  the  pan,  and 
partly  conceals  the  trap. 

Then  the  crow’s  natural 
fondness  for  eggs  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  selecting 
the  bait,  and  a  blown 
egg-shell  put  upon  a  stick,  which  is  stuck  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pool  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  trap  that  to  get  it  the  crow  must  light 
upon  the  tuft  of  grass.  The  egg  is  half  filled 
with  water  and  seems  to  float  only  a  little  out 
of  water.  The  jaws  of  the  trap  should  be  bound 
with  tow  or  wrapped  with  cloth,  to  prevent 
them  breaking  the  bird’s  legs.  The  trap  must 
be  frequently  looked  to,  lest  a  crow  being  caught 
become  exhausted,  and  falling  over  into  the 
water  be  drowned.  When  one  is  taken  it 
may  be  brought  to  the  cornfield,  its  wings 
bound  fast  to  a  stick  or  in  some  way  pinioned 
so  that  it  cannot  fly,  and  then  tied.  Its  cries 
will  attract  all  the  crows  in  the  vicinity,  who 
will  come  down  close  to  it,  but  do  no  damage 
to  the  corn.  If  a  crow  is  pinioned  on  its  back 
it  is  said  that  it  will  clutch  and  hold  any  crow 
that  comes  near  enough.  (This  we  have  heard 
called  a  Maryland  crow  trap).  We  are  assur¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Mabbett,  who  gives  us  this 
plan  of  catching  crows  and  who  has  practiced 
it  with  success,  that  during  the  rest  of  the  sea¬ 
son  no  crow  of  the  neighborhood  will  light 
upon  a  field  where  a  crow  has  been  so  displayed. 
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Earth  Closets  for  Cows  and  Horses. 


Much  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  introduction  of  the  earth  closet ;  and 
it  has  occurred  to  us,  (a  limited  experience  on 
the  subject  confirming  our  idea,)  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  same  principle  to  the  cow  stable, 
the  horse  stable,  and,  indeed,  to  every  place 
where  live-stock  is  kept,  is  perfectly  feasible,  and 
will  be  attended  with  the  best  results.  Much  is 
said  in  favor  of  trie  use  of  swamp  muck  in  and 
under  stables;  and,  indeed,  too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  its  praise.  But,  for  the  consolation  of 
those  to  whom  muck  is  inaccessible,  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  say,  that,  although  common  sur¬ 
face  soil  contains  within  itself  probably  less 
actual  fertilizing  material,  yet  it  is  even  a  better 
absorbent  of  the  escaping  gases  of  the  manure 
heap,  and  of  its  soluble  fertilizing  ingredients. 
A  few  cart-loads  of  good,  fertile  soil,  taken  up 
during  the  dry  season  in  July  or  August, 


screened  through  a  coal-screen,  or  sifted  with 
an  ash-sifter,  and  put  away  under  a  shed  when! 
it  will  not  get  wet,  will  afford  a  better  materif/ 
than  muck,  charcoal  dust,  or  plaster,  to  b< 
sprinkled  in  stables  and  thrown  upon  the  accw 
initiated  droppings  in  a  cellar  or  manure  shed. 
While,  probably,  the  value  of  this  addition  to 
the  compost  heap,  in  view  of  its  absorbent  qual¬ 
ities,  will  be  quite  as  great  as  that  of  muck,  the 
effect  upon  trio  atmosphere  of  the  stable  will  be 
even  better.  In  the  hog-pen,  the  use  of  dry 
earth  will  accomplish  equally  beneficial  results ; 


A  TRAP  TO  CATCH  A  CROW. 

and  even  the  ground  under  the  hen-roost,  or 
the  floor  of  the  hen-house,  supplied  with  this 
material  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  and  ab¬ 
sorb  the  droppings,  the  mass  being  forked  over 
once  or  twice  a  week,  will  be  productive  of  the 
most  desirable  effect.  It  will  amply  repay,  in 
the  increased  value  of  the  manure,  the  labor 
that  it  requires;  while  the  purity  of  the  air  of 
the  poultry-house,  and  the  beneficial  influence 
of  this  on  the  health  of  the  fowls,  will  be  greater 
than  could  be  attained  in  any  other  way. 

The  Rhode  Island  Muller. 

An  implement  used  by  the  Rhode  Island  farm¬ 
ers,  called  a  muller,  is  an  excellent  tool  for  all  fine 
cultivation.  It  should  follow  the  harrow  and  roll¬ 
er.  Its  effect  in  comminuting  the  smaller  lumps, 
left  by  even  a  fine-toothed  harrow,  is  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  hand-rake,  while  its  work  is  both 
expeditious  and  cheap.  It  should  be  made  of 
oak  and  iron.  There  is  nothing  about  it  that 
cannot  be  made  by  any  common  blacksmith 
and  wheelwright;  and  there  is  no  patent  to 
prevent  its  general  adoption.  The  horse  is 
hitched  by  means  of  long  traces,  to  the  ends  of 
the  beam,  which  is  about  six  feet  long.  The 
operator  will  soon  discover  that  by  tipping  the 
implement  forward  or  backward,  as  circum¬ 
stances  require,  he  can  cut  oft’  the  tops  of  little 


ridges  and  fill  up  little  gullies  so  as  to  leave  the 
ground  in  a  very  level  condition,  fit  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  even  the  finest  seeds.  For  the  crum¬ 
bling  of  small  lumps  it  may  be  well,  when  the 
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land  is  dry,  to  put  a  narrow  strip  of  board  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  rear  teeth,  securing  it  by 
two  or  three  nails  driven  into  the  beam.  This 
will  mash  such  lumps  as  pass  between  the  front 
teeth.  The  distance  between  each  pair  of  teeth 
in  the  rows  is  about  five  inches,  and  the  teeth  in 
the  rear  row  stand  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
spaces  between  those  in  the  front  row. 


How  to  Raise  Carrots. 

BT  AN  OLD  SEED  GROWER. 

A  light,  rich,  sandy  loam  is  the  best  for  car¬ 
rots,  though  they  will  grow  very  well  on  heav¬ 
ier  soil,  if  rich  and  well  tilled.  Fine  old  ma¬ 
nure,  well-rotted  compost,  or  the  scrapings  of 
the  barn-yard,  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
fresh  and  coarse  manure,  which  will  cause  the 
roots  to  grow  pronged  and  ill-shaped.  Carrots 
had  better  not  be  sown  before  May,  and  it  will 
do  to  sow  quite  late  in  the  month.  June  I 
think  too  late  to  get  very  large  roots. 

It  is  better  to  plow  twice :  first,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  dry  and  warm,  as  deep  as  the 
soil  will  admit;  and  again,  about  two-thirds  as 
deep,  after  the  weeds  have  started,  immediately 
before  sowing.  Prepare  the  ground  by  harrow¬ 
ing  and  back-harrowing,  as  directed  for  onions 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Agriculturist.  Mark 
off  the  land  with  the  reel  and  line,  and  marking 
rake,  in  1G1  |s-inch  drills,  and  sow  the  seed  pretty 
thickly,  cay  21 13  to  3  pounds  to  the  acre.  Some 
carrot  seed  is  twice  the  size  of  other  samples, 
and  some  samples  are  very  badly  cleaned,  so 
that  no  definite  quantity  can  be  stated;  only 
sow  so  thick  that  there  shall  not  be  half  an 
inch  space  between  the  seeds  in  the  drill. 

As  soon  as  the  carrots  are  up  and  have  put 
out  the  third  leaf,  weed  the  rows  with  Com¬ 
stock’s  Hand-Cultivator  and  Weeder,  as  directed 
for  onions — no  hand-weeding  being  required  at 
this  stage  of  the  crop.  When  they  are  up  three 
inches  or  so,  or  of  suitable  size  to  thin  out,  com¬ 
mence  at  one  corner  of  the  plot,  (which  should  be 
as  nearly  square  as  convenient,  unless  the  field 
is  large,)  and  lay  the  line  across  the  rows  the 
whole  width  ;  adjust  the  marking  rake  to  14,  15, 
orlG'Jj  inches,  (using  the  largest  space  when 
large  roots  are  wanted,)  and  mark  in  straight 
lines.  Lay  the  line  again  half  way  between 
the  marks  first  made,  and  mark  again ;  the  cross¬ 
marks  will  then  be  7,  7*|2,  or8'|i  inches  apart. 
Then  adjust  the  Weeder  to  such  width  as  will 
take  out  all  the  carrots  between  the  marks,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  in  the  angles,  which  are  very  quickly 
thinned  and  weeded  by  hand  ;  select  the  strong¬ 
est  plant  to  remain,  and  remove  all  the  others. 

The  object  of  sowing  thick  is  to  make  sure  of 
a  carrot  in  every  angle.  The  perfect  regularity 
of  this  way  of  thinning  presents  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  when  the  crop  is  half  grown,  gives 
very  uniform  sized  roots,  and  the  labor  is  not 
half  that  of  hoeing  and  thinning  by  hand.  No 
hoeing  is  needed,  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder 
doing  the  work  so  much  quicker  and  better. 
Carrots  require  cultivating  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  until  the  tops  nearly  cover  the  ground. 

When  a  heavy  soil  has  been  packed  by  rains 
early  in  the  fall,  I  have  found  great  benefit  in 
running  the  smallest  sized  subsoil  lifting  plow 
between  the  rows  to  loosen  it.  To  do  this 
without  injury,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  small, 
well-trained  horse  or  mule  that  treads  narrow. 
When  intending  to  use  this,  the  rows  should 
be  18  or  21  inches  apart.  When  the  land  has 
lacked  strength  I  have  sown  on  Peruvian 
guano  before  subsoil  plowing,  with  good  effect. 

The  last  week  in  October  or  first  in  Novem¬ 


ber,  dig  the  carrots  on  a  dry  day,  when  the  roots 
will  come  up  clean.  This  may  be  done  with 
spades,  or  by  turning  a  furrow  away  from  the 
rows  with  a  plow  so  near  that  they  can  be 
pulled  out  by  hand.  Strip  off  the  tops  and  put 
the  roots  into  small  heaps  to  dry,  a  day  or  two, 
in  the  sun,  covering  them  with  the  tops  at 
night.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  wet  or 
freeze  after  they  are  dug.  Keep  in  long  heaps, 
in  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  secure  from  frost.  Carrots 
are  very  apt  to  heat  when  packed  away  in  large 
heaps.  They  should  be  examined  occasionally, 
and  overhauled  if  they  begin  to  sweat.  The 
yield  is  anywhere  from  400  to  800  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Price,  in  Connecticut,  the  last  five 
years,  50  cents  per  bushel  of  50  pounds.  Al¬ 
ways  of  ready  sale  for  horses  and  cows. 

The  American  Deep  Long  Orange  Carrot  is 
the  best  for  general  crop.  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Son 
have  an  improved  variety  of  this,  very  produc¬ 
tive,  smooth,  and  handsome.  The  French  Half 
Long  Scarlet,  (stump-rooted  Early  Horn,  not 
Early  Short  Horn,)  is  an  early  and  very  desira¬ 
ble  sort,  more  delicate  for  the  table,  and  will  : 
yield  about  as  much  to  the  acre  if  allowed  to 
stand-  thicker  in  the  rows.  This  variety  is 
better  adapted  to  shallow  soils. 

- f  - 

Portable  Fence  or  Hurdle. 


The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  very 
cheap  and  strong  hurdle,  which  is  sufficient  to 
turn  any  ruly  animals,  except  hogs.  The  fence 
proposed  is  made  of  half-inch  oak,  or  three- 
quarter-inch  pine, or  spruce,  with  slats  four  inch¬ 
es  wide,  fastened  with  clinch  nails  to  six-inch 
cross-strips,  the  cross-strips  being  placed  a  I 
foot  from  the  ends.  If  the  panels  are  more 
than  10  feet  long,  two  two-inch  strips  should  be 


nailed  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  V  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  as  braces.  In  setting  the  fence  up,  the  ends 
are  simply  lapped,  and  stakes  are  driven  cross¬ 
ing  beneath  the  upper  rail.  These  will  hold 
the  fence  well  unless  strong  winds  prevail,  in 
which  case  a  strong  block,  with  holes  bored 
obliquely  through  it,  like  that  represented  at  the 
left  of  the  engraving,  may  be  placed  on  at  the 
time  the  stake;  are  driven,  to  connect  them ;  or 
they  may  be  bound  together  by  a  withe.  The 
cross-strips,  w’hich  ought  to  project  three  to  six 
inches  below  the  bottom  slat,  should  rest  upon 
stones  or  blocks  of  wood  to  prevent  decay ; 
and  low  stakes  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long, 
driven  into  the  ground  at  the  side  of  each  cross¬ 
strip,  will  hold  the  bottom  so  firmly  that  we 
think  the  fence  would  even  confine  pigs. 


Washing  Sheep. — Grease  or  yolk,  with 
which  the  fleece  of  all  sheep  is  more  or  less  im¬ 
bued,  is  a  natural  soap,  consisting  chiefly  of 
potash  and  oily  matter.  It  is  not  immediately 
soluble  in  water,  but  after  the  fleece  is  wet,  and 
remains  so  fora  few  hours,  it  is  in  condition  to 
be  quickly  washed  out,  bringing  the  dirt  with 
it.  This  is,  to  a  considerable,  extent,  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  sheep  being  exposed  to  a  rain 
the  day  before  the  washing.  Sometimes  sheep 
are  dipped,  and  then  shut  in  close  sheds  or 


rooms  over  night,  to  keep  one  another  warm, 
and  washed  the  next  day,  and  this  secures  a 
very  thorough  cleansing.  Shearing  may  bo 
done  much  earlier  in  the  season  if  the  sheep 
are  not  washed.  Colds  and  snuffles  ensue  if 
the  weather  be  not  very  favorable,  and  tliero 
is  even  great  risk  of  losing  valuable  sheep. 


The  Great  Poultry  Show. 


The  week  ending  March  27th  was  devoted  by 
the  New  York  State  Poultry  Society  to  an 
exhibition  of  poultry  and  animal  pets,  having 
the  use  of  the  building  known  as  the  Empire 
Skating  Rink,  350  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide,  the 
roof  resting  upon  trestle-work  arches,  spanning 
the  floor  without  support,  and  springing  to  a 
bight  of  70  feet.  It  was  well  lighted  by  windows, 
and  by  gas  jets  arranged  beneath  the  arches. 
The  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  were  very 
complete,  the  preparations  were  ample,  the 
room  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  the  entries 
unprecedented,  and  the  quality  of  the  fowls, 
etc.,  and  the  number  of  varieties,  better  and 
greater  than  ever  before  exhibited  in  this  country. 

From  an  elevated  gallery  a  view  could  be  had 
of  the  entire  floor,  showing  the  coops  (coup  d' ceil) 
arranged  in  circles  or  ovals,  each  class  by  it¬ 
self, — the  central  pyramid  of  startling  groups  of 
stuffed  wild  beasts  and  large  dogs,  surmounting 
the  coops  for  pheasants,  swans,  and  pea-fowl, — 
the  dog  show  at  the  extreme  end, — the  ponies  at 
the  sides,  etc.  The  classes  attracting  most  no¬ 
tice,  and  indeed,  most  worthy  of  study,  were  the 
French  fowls  and  the  Asiatics.  Of  the  former 
not  less  than  three-fourths  were  imported,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  were  the  direct  progeny 
of  imported  fowls.  They  comprised  many 
noble  specimens — the  Creve  Cceur  and  La  Flecho 
varieties  rivaling  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins 
in  size,  and  the  Houdans  were  the  recipients  of 
endless  encomiums  from  their  breeders  as  hardy 
and  excellent  in  every  particular.  No  La  Bresse 
fowls  were  shown.  We  presume  none  have 
ever  been  imported,  but  there  were  two  coops 
of  Guelders  fowls,  white  and  black,— for  many 
years  rare  birds  at  our  shows.  (See  page  175.) 

The  Asiatic  fowls  comprised  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas,  Buff,  Partridge  and  Black  Cochins. 
Of  the  first  there  were  nearly  or  quite  sixty 
coops,  the  majority  of  them  worthy  of  receiv¬ 
ing  first  prizes,  had  there  been  none  better.  We 
did  not  learn  of  a  single  Light  Brahma  import¬ 
ation,  nor  of  a  coop  the  progeny  of  imported 
stock.  Several  trios  of  the  finest  in  point  of 
size  and  feathering  were  from  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Tees,  of  Pennsylvania,  owned  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Haines,  of  New  Jersey,  wTho  is  reported  to  have 
sold  a  trio  during  the  exhibition  for  $200.  An 
English  fancier  who  admired  these  fowls  anj 
asked  the  owner  from  which  of  the  famoua 
English  breeders  he  had  received  his  stock,  was 
answered  “We  do  not  go  to  England  for  our 
Light  Brahmas,  Sir,” — much  to  his  surprise.  The 
Dark  Brahmas  were  a  select  few, and  either  mag¬ 
nificent  or  unworthy  of  notice.  The  trio  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  the  finest,  after  no  little  consideration 
by  the  judges,  was  sent  to  the  show  with  others 
by  Mr.  James  Cooper,  of  Limerick,  Ireland. 
They  were  sold  at  the  close  of  the  show  for  $235, 
and  bought  by  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Long  Island.  The 
groups  of  single-combed  Dark  and  Light  Brah¬ 
mas  contained  not  one  even  fair  trio.  The  hens 
were  pretty  good,  but  the  cocks  very  faulty  in 
plumage  and  size.  We  think  this  indicates  that 
they  should  hereafter  be  dropped  from  the  pre¬ 
mium  lists.  The  great  Buff  Cochins  rolled  about 
in  their  roomy  cages  like  balls  of  fluff  and  fat. 
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Here  again  Mr.  Cooper,  with  close  competition,  j 
bore  off  the  palm,  ami  the  trio  sold  afterwards 
for  $315  to  the  Messrs.  Hodgson  of  Long  Island. 
The  best  coops  of  Dark  Brahmas  and  Cochins 
were  of  recent  importation.  They  are  rapidly 
rising  in  favor,  from  fashion  and  from  real  merit. 

The  Society’s  medals  and  diplomas  are  open 
to  the  competition  of  the  whole  world.  Mr. 
James  Cooper,  already  mentioned,  was  the  only- 
foreign  contributor.  He  showed  nine  coops  of 
fowls,  which  were  sold  at  the  close  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  with  a  large  number  of  other  fowls  and 
animals.  The  good  prices  brought  by  these,  and 
which  are  likely  to  be  given  for  really  fine 
foreign  fowls,  should  induce  other  breeders  to 
follow  Mr.  Cooper’s  example.  Mr.  C’s.  Gray 
Dorkings  were  very  fine,  his  Creve  Cceurs  and 
La  Fleche  hard  to  beat;  Black  Spanish,  above 
the  average;  his  Sultans,  the  only  ones 
shown  ;  and  his  Toulouse  Geese,  large  and  fine. 

The  beautiful  Ilamburghs  were  exhibited  in 
all  their  varieties — Pencilled  and  Spangled,  of 
Gold  and  of  Silver,  Black  and  While.  Polish 
fowls  were  shown  also  in  goodly’  numbers,  of 
all  allowable  plumage,  except  white,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  were  worthy  the  admiration  they  received. 

Black  Spanish  fowls,  with  all  the  style 
and  pomp  of  Castilian  nobles,  made  a  splen-  | 
did  show,  though  the  frost  had  touched  their 
combs  a  little,  and  reddened  their  faces. 

The  Bantams  challenged  the  admiration  of  all. 

The  Dorkings,  White  and  Gray,  are  a  distinct 
English  breed  and  as  economical  producers  of 
flesh  of  superior  quality  have  few  equals.  There 
was  a  very  instructive  sliowr  of  these  birds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  largest  White  Dorkings  we  have  ever 
seen.  At  the  same  table  Leghorns  and  White 
Spanish  were  grouped  and  shown  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  and  some  of  them  of  great  beauty. 

Turning  from  these  breeds  of  homely  utility 
or  simple  beauty' of  form  and  plumage,  we  come 
to  the  Game  Fowds,  as  we  turn  from  cart  and 
carriage  horses,  fancy  saddle  horses  and  ponies, 
to  the  Arabian  or  the  thoroughbred.  The 
largest  exhibitor,  Mr.  R.  Huntington,  of  New 
York,  won  a  victory  for  his  stock  quite  as  marked 
as  if  it  had  been  more  sharply  contested ;  for 
the  very  fact  that  his  birds  were  present  seems 
to  have  been  enough  to  have  kept  the  New  York 
“sports”  and  their  birds  out  of  the  arena. 
The  game-cock  exhibits  all  the  traits  and 
points  of  a  cock  in  perfection.  He  is  of  good 
size,  firm  fleshed,  close  feathered,  small  boned, 
neat,  and  trim.  The  amount  of  meat  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  carcass  is  greater  than 
that  borne  by'  any  other  breed  of  fowls.  He 
fattens  easily,  and  the  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and 
high  flavored.  The  game  cross  ennobles  all  the 
great  flesh-producing  breeds,  especially  the  Asi¬ 
atics,  and  the  finest  Christmas  market  chickens 
and  capons  are  thus  produced.  The  hens  are 
fair  layers,  excellent  setters,  and  brave  mothers. 
Aside,  therefore,  from  his  employment  in  the 
cock-pit,  the  game  fowl  has  very  high  claims 
upon  breeders.  The  show  was  rich  in  instruct¬ 
ive  varieties.  Several  coops  w’ere  importations 
made  a  year  or  tw'o  since,  and  held  at  high 
figures  since  the  courage  and  good  qualities  of 
their  stock  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  battle. 

The  great  native  American  fowl,  the  Turkey, 
was  shown  in  great  variety  and  beauty.  Wild 
and  Bronze,  Black,  White,  Gray,  and  Buff, 
they'  vied  with  each  other  in  strutting  and  puff¬ 
ing,  except  the  timorous  wild  ones,  which 
vainly  tried  the  bars  of  their  cages  for  a  place  of 
escape.  The  heaviest  Bronze  turkey  weighed 
36  pounds,  but  is  said  to  have  weighed  43  in 
December,  which  we  do  not  doubt. 


There  were  several  coops  of  Guinea  fowls, 
only  one  of  which  was  of  the  old,  original, 
beautiful,  uniform  slate  color,  covered  with 
pearly  spots.  Many  were  disfigured  with  white. 

-There  were  Geese  in  considerable  numbers 
and  of  notable  excellence  in  a  few  cases.  The 
show  of  ducks  was  better,  but  those  two  most 
useful  breeds,  the  Aylesbury  and  Rouen,  made 
up  the  greater  part  of  it  in  merit  and  value. 

The  Pigeon  show  was  not  what  it  would  have 
been  at  any  other  season,  owing  to  Ihe  justifiable 
refusal  of  fanciers  to  disturb  the  birds  in  the 
liight  of  the  breeding  season.  Numerous  pens 
of  lop-eared  rabbits  were  shown,  some  of  which 
for  size,  perfection  of  ears  and  uniformity  of 
lop,  fullness  of  dewlap,  and  other  valued  points, 
were  very  meritorious.  The  dogs  and  ponies 
formed  besides  a  very  attractive  feature. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  this  exhibition 
was  due  to  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  high  prices  our  breeders  are  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  for  first-class  fowls  and  the 
liberality’  of  the  public  towards  the  Society  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject 
is  not  temporary  but  growing,  and  we  anticipate 
a  brilliant  future  for  the  Society'  and  its  shows. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  no  mistakes  should 
be  made,  but  as  experience  accumulates,  no 
doubt  there  will  be  less  reason  for  criticism. 
The  time  of  holding  the  exhibition  operated 
against  the  show,  as  few  breeders  were  willing 
to  disturb  choice  fowls  in  the  midst  of  their 
breeding.  It  seemed  hardly  fair  to  insist  upon 
taking  the  weights  of  fowls  which  had  to  be 
shipped  on  Friday  to  be  received  on  Saturday 
in  order  to  be  exhibited  on  Monday'  at  10  o’clock, 
and  which  were  examined  by  the  judges  onTues- 
day  afternoon.  This  will  account  for  the  fact 
that  no  weights  can  be  published.  It  was,  be¬ 
sides,  a  grave  error  that  the  names  of  exhibitors 
were  not  uniformly  placed  upon  the  coops ;  the 
public  were  thus  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  fowls,  and  the  fair  failed  in  good  part 
to  accomplish  the  good  it  might.  Another  great 
mistake  was  in  not  announcing  the  awards  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  last  day — thus  again  de¬ 
priving  the  public  of  the  privilege  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  prize  fowls.  The  decisions  of  the 
judges  in  many  classes  may,  and  wiil,  no  doubt, 
be  sharply  criticized.  The  bad  effect  of  an  in¬ 
discreet  award  is  in  a  great  measure  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  free  discussion  of  it,  which  takes 
place  after  the  ribbons  are  distributed. 

■■  ■*>  g  -  •.****& 9  gj..  i  u 

Very  Useful  Fowls. 

The  very  great  value  of  the  feathered  farm 
stock  of  the  country,  and  the  extraordinary  ef¬ 
forts  now  made  to  improve  it  and  increase  its 
worth,  warrant  us  in  devoting  considerable 
space  this  month  to  the  late  poultry  fair,  and 
the  general  subject.  The  introduction  of  the 
Asiatic  breeds  is  clearly  within  the  memory  of 
the  majority  of  poultry  breeders  now  upon  the 
stage.  The  effect  upon  the  stock  of  the  country, 
though  at  first  deprecated,  has  been  eminently 
salutary.  The  Shanghais  and  Chittagongs  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  size  and  early  maturity,  as  well  as 
increased  hardiness,  to  our  common  barn-door 
fowls ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  farm-yard  in  the 
country'  with  the  stock  of  which  this  blood  did 
not  mingle.  The  Brahmas  and  Cochins  of  the 
present  day  retain  the  good  characteristics  of 
their  not  so  -well-bred  relatives,  now  rarely  seen 
or  heard  of,  and  their  effect  when  mingled  with 
common  fowls  is  more  striking  and  more  bene¬ 
ficial.  Within  a  few  years,  English  breeders  of 
poultry  have  discovered  the  great  excellences 


of  the  French  breeds.  They  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  and,  within 
three  or  four  years,  have  been  known  here. 

Three  breeds  have  often  been  discussed  in  the 
Agriculturist ,  namely;  the  Creve  Cceurs,  Hou- 
dans,  and  La  Fleche.  The  La  Bresse  is  another 
breed,  without  marked  peculiarities  of  plumage, 
but  otherwise  much  like  the  “Creves  ”  and  La 
Fleche.  The  Guelders,  or  Guelderland  fowls, 
in  some  respects  are  strikingly  like  the  La 
Fleche,  but  are  not  so  large.  They',  too,  are 
classed  as  French  fowls,  though  longer  known 
both  to  English  and  American  breeders.  All 
these  breeds  have  double  (not  “rose”)  combs, 
either  top-knots  or  a  tendency  to  crests,  and 
wide,  open  nostrils  connected  by  a  horny  ridge, 
frequently  flattened  into  a  spoon-shaped  affair 
on  the  top  of  the  bill.  A  little  prong  or  branch 
ing  bit  of  comb  often  appears  in  front  of  this, 
giving  a  very  peculiar  expression  to  the  fowl. 
The  Guelders  have  next  to  no  comb  at  all,  there 
being  merely  two  small  points,  invisible  at  a 
short  distance.  The  cocks  have  immense  wat¬ 
tles,  and  both  cocks  and  hens  red  ear-lobes,  and 
a  few  erect  feathers  forming  a  crest,  scarcely  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  high.  They  are  of  medium 
size,  of  several  colors,  and  feather-legged.  The 
La  Fieclie  have  two,  rarely  branching,  spikes 
of  combs,  a  sprig  of  coral  appearing  in 
front  of  the  nostrils.  They  have  ofien  a  slight 
crest,  and  always  well  developed,  white  ear-lobes. 
They  are  of  a  glossy  black  color  and  large  size, 
but  rather  long-legged,  firm,  and  solid.  Tiie 
Houdans  have  combs  which  branch  more  or 
less,  like  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  or  are  pal  mated, 
which  is  a  common  form.  An  idea  of  tli is  form 
is  gained  by  placing  the  open  hands  together, 
wrist  to  wrist,  as  one  does  to  catch  a  ball,  i  cy 
|  have  moderately  full  crests  or  top-knots,  like  the 
well-known  Polish  fowls,  which  have  similar, 
but  smaller  comb3.  The  Houdans  have  full 
muffles  or  beards,  irregularly  spangled  or  blotch¬ 
ed,  black  and  white  plumage,  and  the  general 
effect  is  quite  comical.  They  are  above  medium 
size,  five-toed,  very  active  and  hardy,  yet  quiet 
in  disposition.  Creve  Cceurs  are  like  Houdans 
in  the  garniture  of  their  heads,  but  have  more 
of  a  crest.  They  are  black  in  color  of  plumage, 
of  very  large  size,  short-legged,  and  are  remark¬ 
ably  broad,  deep,  and  solid  fowls. 

Ail  these  breeds  are  persistent  layers,  and 
non-setters.  They  all  have  excellent  flesh,  and 
the  young  mature  early.  The  Creve  Cceurs, 
La  Fleche,  and  La  Bresse,  are  famous  for  fatten¬ 
ing  heavily  and  quickly.  They  prove,  however, 
rather  delicate  in  a  cold  climate.  The  Houdan 
nearly  equals  the  others  in  size,  and  is  very 
hardy,  laying  freely  even  in  the  winter,  and  is 
subject  to  but  few  diseases.  This  will,  we  think, 
become  at  once  a  favorite  fowl  with  the  North¬ 
ern  farmer,  and  wre  anticipate  also  that  tiie 
Creves  and  La  Fieclie  will  be  equal!}'  valued 
throughout  the  cotton  belt,  and  will  rapidly  be¬ 
come  acclimated  at  the  North.  We  have,  in 
fact,  proof  of  this  in  the  stock  of  Mr.  Jas.  P. 
Swain,  which  he  imported  as  “French  layers” 
some  20  years  ago.  These  are  doubtless  Creve- 
Coeurs,  though  of  less  size,  retaining  their  good 
points,  and  are  as  hardy  as  common  dunghills. 

The  pictures  on  the  following  page  are  accu¬ 
rate  portraits  of  the  heads  of  some  French 
fowls  imported  for  the  Agriculturist  premiums, 
and  among  the  finest  birds  at  the  late 
show.  The  Dark  Brahma  pictures  were  taken 
from  the  trio  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Limer¬ 
ick,  -which  sold  for  $235.  The  head  of  tiie  cock 
is  a  little  faulty  in  having  wattles  much  longer 
than  the  ear-lobes,  but  he  was  an  admirable  bird. 
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The  Art  of  Grafting. 

Those  whose  knowledge  of  grafting  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  old  and  prevailing  practice  of  cleft- 
grafting  would  be  surprised  at  a  work  of  320 
pages  devoted  solely  to  this  method  of  propa¬ 
gation.  Mr.  Charles  Baltet,  Horticulturist  of 
Troyes,  France,  has  published  the  Art  of  Graft¬ 
ing  ( E  Art  de  Greffer).  in  which  forty-seven  dif¬ 


Fig.  L— FORMS  OF  SIDE-GRAFTING. 

ferent  kinds  of  grafting  (including  budding)  are 
explained,  and  generally  illustrated  by  engrav¬ 
ings.  Some  of  these  methods  are  only  suited  to 
particular  varieties  of  trees,  while  others  have  a 
more  wide  application.  The  success  of  graft¬ 
ing  of  all  kinds — as  far  as  the  mechanical  part 
is  concerned, — consists  in  bringing  the  growing 
parts  into  close  contact.  The  growth  of  the 
stem  (in  diameter,  at  least)  takes  place  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood.  It  is  here  we  find  the 
“  pulp  ”  or  cambium  layer,  as  the  newly  form¬ 
ing  wood  is  called,  and  the  directions  given,  that 
the  bark  of  the  stock  and  cion  shall  accurately 
meet,  really  mean  that  the  newly  forming  wood 
of  the  stock  shall  be  in  close  contact  with  that 
of  the  cion.  In  cleft-grafting,  a  limb  or  the  top 
of  a  young  tree  is  sacrificed,  a  matter  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  when  we  wish  to  change  the  tree  or 
limb  entirely;  but  if  the  object  be  to  simpiy  test 
a  variety  of  fruit,  it  is  then  desirable  to  be  able 
to  do  it  without  disfiguring  the  tree.  On  page 
138,  last  month,  we  gave  M.  Sisley’s  method  of 


—INLAID  GRAFTING. 


accomplishing  this  by  grafting  in  the  forks  of 
the  branches ;  and  there  are  several  methods  of 
side-grafting  which  accomplish  the  same  end. 
In  Europe,  where  the  refinements  of  horticul¬ 


ture  are  practised  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they 
are  neglected  with  us,  fruit  trees  are  trained  as 
espaliers,  cordons,  pyramids,  etc.,  with  a  care 
which  very  few  oi  our  cultivators  are  disposed 
to  give.  In  trees  of  this  kind,  regularity  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  if  a  branch  docs  not  appear  in  the 
place  where  it  is  needed,  one  is  put  there.  Some 
of  the  forms  of  side-grafting  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Three  forms  of  side-grafting  are 
shown  in  figure  1,  which  is  from  War¬ 
der’s  American  Pomology.  A  is  a  curved 
cion,  selected  in  order  that  the  branch  shall 
not  make  too  sharp  an  angle  with  the  tree; 
it  is  whittled  down  at  its  lower  end,  or 
chamfered,  on  one  side  only,  and  has  a  bud 
opposite  the  cut  portion.  The  cion  thus 
prepared  may  be  introduced  under  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  in  which  a  T  incision  is  made, 
as  in  C ;  or  the  incision  may  be  as  in  B,  in 
which  a  notch  is  cut  in  the  stock  down 
to  the  wood,  above  the  longitudinal  in¬ 
cision.  At  D  is  another  form  of  cion,  with 
a  terminal  bud;  the  cut  at  the  lower  end 
should  be  longer  than  is  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  A  fruit  bud,  E ,  is  sometimes  in¬ 
serted  by  amateurs  who  wish  to  test  a  vari¬ 
ety  at  once.  These  forms  of  grafting  can  only 
be  done  after  the  leaves  have  started,  and 
the  bark  will  “run”;  they  are  to  be 
bound  and  covered  with  waxed  cloth  in  the 
usual  way.  A  very  simple  form  of  side¬ 
grafting  is  that  in  which  the  cion  is  cut  at  the 
base  to  a  thin  wedge,  and  inserted  in  an  incis¬ 
ion  made  downward  into  the  wood  of  the  stock, 
as  in  figure  2.  This  is  used  with  evergreens, 
camellias,  etc.,  the  incision  be¬ 
ing  more  or  less  oblique,  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  the  particu- 
|  Jj  lar  plant  to  require.  M.  Baltet 
f  If  gives  another  plan  for  restoring 
\f  1  iff  branches  where  they  are  needed, 

?J  kl  ill  which  he  calls  a  variety  of  the 

inlaid  graft  (greffe  en  placage). 
We  give  M.  B.’s  figure.  The  cion 
is  prepared  as  in  A,  fig.  3.  A  strip 
of  bark  is  removed  from  the  stock 
B ,  and  the  sap-wood  cut  away 
sufficiently  to  allow'  the  bevel 
of  the  cion  to  exactly  fit;  the 
binding  is  shown  in  C,  the  parts  being  properly 
covered  with  wax.  Above  the  insertions  incis¬ 
ions  are  made  to  check  the  flow  of  sap  and 
throw  it  into  the  grafts.  Grafting  of  this  kind 
needs  the  most  accurate  fitting,  and  an  imple¬ 
ment  is  used  consisting  of  two  blades,  which 
are  brought  together  or  separated  by  a  screw. 
This  serves  to  measure  the  width  of  the  cion 
as  well  as  to  mark  the  incision  in  the  bark. 
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A  Circular  Grape  Trellis. 

Those  who  understand  the  laws  governing 
the  growth  of  the  vine  can  train  it  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  A  subscriber  in  Manchester, 
N.  II.,  writes  as  follows  :  “  I  send  you  a  sketch 
of  a  trellis  that  I  have  used  in  my  garden  with 
satisfactory  results,  both  as  an  ornament  and 
support  for  the  vine.  It  is  not  patented,  and  any 
one  can  make  it  who  chooses,  as  follows :  Pro¬ 
cure  a  post  long  enough  to  stand  71 |2  or  8  feet  out 
of  the  ground;  if  turned,  with  an  ornament  at 
the  top,  it  will  look  all  the  better.  Eighteen  inch¬ 
es  above  the  ground,  set  in  six  arms  to  support 
a  rim  four  inches  deep,  and  ten  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  ;  halve  the  ends  of  the  arms  on  to  the  under 
side  of  the  rim,  and  fasten  with  nails  or  screws. 
Three  feet  above  this  rim,  put  another  just  like 
it ;  put  in  some  eyes  made  of  wire,  at  the  top  of 


the  post,  say  twelve  or  fourteen.  Divide  the 
rims  into  as  many  spaces  as  you  have  put  in 
eyes,  and  stretch  some  No.  16  galvanized  wire 
from  the  eye  to  the  lower  rim,  taking  a  turn 
round  a  nail  in  the  edge  of  the  top  one,  and 
fasten  it  securely  at  the  bottom.  Give  it  one 


or  two  coats  of  paint,  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
vine.  Plant  two  vines  under  or  near  the  trellis 
and  grow  them  with  double  arms.  Train  the 
arms,  one  pair  around  the  upper  and  one  around 
the  lower  rim.  Allow  two  fruit  canes,  after  the 
first  year  of  fruiting,  to  each  wire;  keep  them 
tied  to  the  wires,  and  by  midsummer  the  trellis 
will  be  covered  and  will  look  very  pretty,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  get  near  enough  to  see  the  rich 
clusters  of  fruit.  This  gives  the  same  amount 
of  vine  as  on  a  straight  trellis  ten  feet  long  and 
two  tiers  high,  and  it  can  be  used  in  many 
places  where  other  kinds  can  not.” 


Hedge  Planting  on  the  Prairies. 


“H.  N.  P.,”  Bloomington,  Ill.,  writes :  “  Your 
correspondent  ‘  G.  N.  M.’  has  given  good  ad¬ 
vice  on  page  99,  (March  Agriculturist),  but  let 
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METHOD  OF  SETTING  A  HEDGE. 


me  add  a  suggestion.  I  can  best  illustrate  the 
practice  of  our  most  rapid  hedge  planters  by 
reference  to  the  sketch.  First  insert  the  spade 
in  the  line  of  a — d ,  then  bearing  down  or  back¬ 
ward  on  the  handle,  bring  it  to  b,  which  will 
throw  the  point  upward  and  forward  toward  e, 
then  a  little  pressure  of  the  foot  will  push  the 
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point  of  the  spade  down  toward  /,  when  the 
handle  should  be  raised  to  c;  thus  a  space  is  left 
behind  the  spade  large  enough  for  the  set  to  be 
put  in  quickly,  and  without  danger  of  breaking 
off  the  fibrous  or  branching  roots,  or  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  plant  out  with  the  spade,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  without  this  preparation.  It  is  but  the 
work  of  an  instant,  and  is  a  great  saving  of 
time  in  the  end.  By  working  forward  instead 
of  backward,  the  ‘tramping’  is  all  done  as 
the  men  pass  along  performing  their  work.” 


A  Bracket  for  Garden  Purposes. 

Many  have  doubtless  been  puzzled  how  to 
manage  when  they  wished  to  train  a  vine  or 
climber  to  the  house  or  fence.  To  fasten  the 
plant  directly  to  the  building  is  not  g§|> 
good  for  either,  and  to  make  a  pro-  lap 
jecting  lattice  that  shall  be  both  strong  p||j|^ 
and  neat  is  troublesome.  Mr.  C.  SHMeU 
Marvin,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
sample  of  a  bracket  which  he  has  ||S  BM 
found  useful  to  support  horizontal  111| 
slats  to  which  plants  may  be  trained.  . 

With  a  few  brackets,  and  slats,  and  ~L' 
some  wires,  the  object  may  be  accomplished 
neatly  and  efficiently.  Mr.  M.  says:  “I  cut 
the  pattern  of  the  bracket  (fig.  1)  for  the  mould¬ 
er,  and  he  cast,  drilled,  and  coated  them  at  the 
small  sum  of  six  cents  each.  The  time  and 
trouble  of  putting  up  is  trifling.  The  first  two 
brackets  I  screw  on  the  house  eight  feet  apart, 
the  third  one  seven  feet,  nine  inches,  (to  allow 
for  the  lapping  of  the  slats) ;  the  pine  slat,  which 
slips  into  the  bracket,  is  one  inch  thick,  by  two 


Fig.  2. — BRACKETS  AND  SLAT. 


inches  wide,  and  sixteen  feet  long;  the  ends  of 
the  slats  I  cut  wedge-shaped  where  they  are  to 
be  joined,  and  make  the  lap  inside  of  the  bracket, 
which  holds  the  ends  securely,  and  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  continuous  slat,  as  shown  in  fig. 
2.”  The  length  of  the  bracket  is  5‘|<  inches;  it  is 
covered  with  a  black  varnish,  to  prevent  rusting. 

■o  «  - - - 

A  Bit  of  Rock-work. 

Artificial  rock-work  is  generally  out  of  place 
and  out  of  taste.  If  rock-work  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  where  such  a  formation  might  naturally 
be  expected,  the  effect  is  pleasing;  but  a  mass  of 
stones  built  up  on  a  lawn  is  seldom  anything 
but  a  rubbish  heap.  Others  differ  in  opinion, 
but  we,  nevertheless,  express  our  own.  The 
writer,  in  preparing  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  flow¬ 
er  border,  discovered  a  most  disagreeable  geo¬ 
logical  fact  in  tiie  shape  of  a  large  rock,  too 
near  the  surface  for  anything  to  grow  above  it ; 
digging  was  impracticable,  as  it  was  an  outcrop 
of  the  general  underpinning,  and  blasting  could 
not  be  resorted  to  for  fear  of  injury  to  estab¬ 
lished  plants.  Tiie  remedy  was — more  rocks; 
as  nature  had  determiined  that  a  rock  should  be 
just  there,  we  determined  to  help  her,  and  made 
a  pile  of  rocks  which  is  called  a  rock-work, 
though  the  principal  care  was  devoted  to  mak¬ 
ing  it  strong,  and  securing  a  plenty  of  cavities 
or  “  pockets  ”  for  soil.  It  is  not  a  very  artistic 
heap  of  rocks  and  soil,  but  it  affords  more  pleas¬ 
ure  than  if  the  space  were  a  nice  deep  border. 
The  very  top  is  crowned  with  the  Alpine  Rock- 
Crees,  which  was  described  last  month.  From  a 


shelf,  a  little  lower  down,  a  Money-wort  hangs 
its  slender  branches ;  on  the  other  side,  the 
Linaria  Gi/mbalaria ,  flourishes  finely.  Our 
graceful  native  Columbine  has  a  nook,  House- 
leeks,  Stone-crops,  Prickly  Pears,  and  many 
other  things,  find  a  foothold  here  and  there, 
and  over  all  a  plenty  of  European  Ivy  spreads 
its  dark  green  foliage.  To  enliven  the  whole, 
when  warm  weather  comes,  some  Portulaccas 
and  dwarf  Nasturtiums  are  put  with  the  rest, 
and  their  flowers  blaze  away  more  brilliantly 
than  they  would  in  a  more  promising  spot.  All 
the  “  ribbon”  borders  and  beds  that  were  ever 
planted  would  not  be  accepted  in  exchange  for 
this  rude  little  bit  of  rocks.  Now,  while  this 
rock-work  was  made  in  a  border  from  sheer  ne¬ 
cessity,  we  do  not  advise  our  readers  to  follow' 
the  example  unless  under  similar  circumstances, 
but  if  there  are  nooks  and  corners  in  their 
grounds  where  rocks  will  not  appear  out  of  place, 
they  will  find  that  many  plants  will  seem  to 
flourish  better,  or,  at  any  rate,  show  to  better 
advantage,  on  a  rock-work  than  elsewhere.  In 
building  up,  use  stones  that  are  all  alike,  and  lay 
them  as  naturally  as  possible,  taking  care  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  pockets  or  cavities 
to  hold  the  soil  necessary  to  sustain  the  plants. 

■  "  1  ■*  « - — - 

Grape  Trellises. 

For  gardens  and  small  vineyards  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  trellis  so  neat  and  con¬ 
venient  as  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Fuller  in 
his  Grape  Culturist,  in  which  upright  wires  are 
stretched  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  bar,  nailed 
to  posts  at  the  desired  distance  apart.  This 
trellis  we  have  already  figured.  In  large  vine¬ 
yards,  where  there  must  be  the  greatest  econo¬ 
my  of  labor,  horizontal  wires  are  adopted.  The 
only  advantage  they  have  over  the  upright  ones 
is  the  cheapness  with  which  they  can  be  put 
up.  The  wires  are  stretched  between  strong 
posts  at  the  ends  of  the  rows  of  the  vineyard, 
and  supported  at  intervals  by  stakes.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  two  principal  difficulties  in  putting 
up  a  trellis  are,  to  properly  stretch  the  wires  at 
the  time  of  putting  them  up,  and  to  avoid  the 
troubles  that  must  result  from  the  effects  of 
heat  and  cold.  If  the  wires  are  put  up  in  spring 
and  tightly  stretched,  the  contraction  caused  by 
the  cold  in  winter  will  either  break  them  or 
pull  the  post  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Several 
contrivances  have  been  proposed  for  overcom¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  of  expansion  and  contraction. 

Before  alluding  to 
these  we  will  give 
the  plan  of  trellising 
adopted  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y., 
which  is  both  simple 
and  efficient.  The  end 
posts  of  the  rows  are 
braced  as  shown  in 
fig.  1,  the  upper  end 
of  the  brace  resting  in 
a  notch  in  the  post,  and 
Fig.  1.  post  ani>  bra'ce.  j‘lS  lower  end  against  a 
stone  buried  for  the  purpose.  The  coils  of  wire 
are  placed  upon  a  reel,  fig.  2,  which  revolves  on 
an  upright  axis  fixed  to  a  small  bench.  The 
coils  tire  dropped  upon  the  reel  and  kept  sepa¬ 
rate  by  means  of  sticks,  which  are  passed 
through  holes  made  in  the  reel.  The  reel  being 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  row,  a  man  takes  the 
ends  of  tiie  three  wires  and  walks  towards  the 
other  end,  where  he  makes  them  fast  to  the  post 
at  the  proper  distances,  by  a  turn  around  the 
post,  and  a  twisting  of  the  end  of  the  wire  upon 


auger  hole  in  the  post,  and  begins  to  stretch. 
The  stretching  is  done  by  means  of  a  small 
windlass,  a  stick  of  hard  wood  about  two  feet 
long,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  center,  and  arms 
at  each  end,  fig.  3.  The  end  of  the  wire  which 
comes  through  the  hole 
in  the  post  is  put  through 
the  hole  in  the  windlass; 
on  turning  the  windlass 
by  the  arms,  its  body 
resting  against  the  post, 
the  slack  of  the  wire 
is  taken  up.  The  man 
who  has  carried  out  the  wires,  on  his  way 
back,  sees  that  all  is  right,  and  when  they  are 
!  sufficiently  stretched,  he  drives  a  strong,  wooden 
j  pin  in  the  hole  through  which  the  wire  passes, 
and,  for  additional  security,  a  turn  or  two  may 
be  taken  around  the  projecting  end  of  the  pin. 
The  trouble  from  contraction  by  cold  is  avoided 


by  the  very  simple  expedient  of  knocking  away 
the  brace,  and  allowing  the  posts  to  yield  to  the 
tension.  This  rather  rough  method  of  over¬ 
coming  all  trouble  from  contraction  of  the  wires 
has  been  found  perfectly  practicable  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  on  thousands  of  acres. — The  French 
have  several  more  or  less  complicated  raidisseurs 
for  accomplishing  the  same  end.  One  of  these 
is  a  small  windlass  to  be  turned  by  a  key,  and 
which  is  held  from  turning  back  by  a  catch 
which  falls  into  a  ratch-wheel.  One  of  these  is 
attached  to  each  wire.  A  lever  attachment  to 
the  wires  has  been  patented,  as  noticed  in  the 
“  basket,”  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Youmans.  One  of  the 


Fig.  0. —  NATURAL  STRETCHER. 


simplest  things  of  this  kind  we  have  seen  is 
that  proposed  by  M.  Levrisson,  and  figured  in 
the  Revue  Horticole.  The  shape  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  shown  in  fig.  4 ;  it  consists  of  a  curved 
piece  of  wood  with  a  strong  pin  inserted  in 
it.  Near  the  pin  a  nail  is  driven.  It  will  be 
seen  that  by  catching  the  wire  between  the  pin 
and  nail,  and  turning,  the  wire  will  be  wound 
I  upon  the  pin.  When  the  wire  is  sufficiently 
j  stretched,  the  long  arm  is  caught  in  a  wire  or 
I  willow  ring  which  slides  upon  the  horizontal 
j  wire.  In  fig.  5,  one  of  our  associates  shows  how 
|  raidisseurs ,  or  stretchers,  can  be  cut  ready  form- 
i  ed,  and  without  the  trouble  of  inserting  a  pin 
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Some  Early  Wild  Flowers. 


In  this  country,  at  the  North  at  least,  we  can¬ 
not  follow  the  example  of  our  English  ancestors, 
and  celebrate  May-day  as  a  floral  festival.  We 


rue  anemone. — ( Thalictrum  anemonoides.) 


may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
the  custom  had  a  heathen  origin,  as  it  perpet¬ 
uates  the  ceremonials  in  honor  of  the  Latin  god¬ 
dess  Flora.  The  few  attempts  we  have  seen  at 
“  Maying  ”  in  our  fickle  climate  have  been 
characterized  by  a  general  paucity  of  flowers, 
and  chilliness  of  person.  Still,  the  true  lover  of 
flowers  can  find  enough  to  interest  him  in  a 
May-day  walk,  even  if  the  day  be  chilly,  and 
anything  but  festive.  There  are  many  early 
flowers  to  be  found,  which,  if  not  gay  enough 
for  garlands,  are  well  worth  the  seeking. 
Wherever  the  Trailing  Arbutus,  or  May-flower, 
(. Epigcea )  is  found,  there  is  no  lack  of  either 
beauty  or  fragrance.  Unfortunately  this  gem  of 
our  wood-sides  only  grows  here  and  there. 
Some  violets  are  to  be  found,  but  provokingly 
without  the  odor  which  every  one  associates  with 
the  violet.  On  the  exposed  hill-sides  the  Early 
Saxifrage  and  the  little  Plantain-leaved  Ever¬ 
lasting  have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time,  as 
has  the  Early  Crowfoot,  or  Buttercup.  Some 
of  the  Cresses  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  in  the  moist  woods  we  find  the  pure  white 
flowers  of  the  Bloodroot,  the  delicately  veined 
Spring  Beauty,  the  oddly  shaped  Dutchman’s 
Breeches,  and  its  closely  related  Squirrel  Corn. 
But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  list  of  all  the 
plants  to  be  found  at  this  time,  as  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  give  one  which  would  be  other 
than  local.  One  very  common  spring  flower 
has  been  sent  to  us  so  often  for  a  name,  that  we 
give  an  engraving  of  it — the  Rue  Anemone, 
Thalictrum  anemonoides.  It  is  often  found  in 


company  with  the  Wind-flower,  Anemone  nemo- 
rosa ,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  en¬ 
graving  (after  Sprague,)  is  so  life-like,  that  the 
plant  needs  no  description.  It  is  not  a  true 
Anemone,  but  a  Thalictrum ,  a  name  which  is 
an  old  one,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  under¬ 
stood.  The  specific  name,  Anemonoides ,  means 
resembling  the  Anemone.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  Thalictrum  and  Anemone  is  seen  when 
the  flower  has  fallen,  and  the  seed-like  fruits 
are  formed.  In  the  first  case  they  are  little 
ribbed  cylinders,  and  in  the  second,  they  are 
flattened,  with  a  hooked  beak.  Another  pretty 
flower  of  early  spring  is  found  in  rocky  woods, — 
the  Yiolet  Wood-Sorrel,  Oxalis  xiolacea.  The 
slender  stems  are  sent  up  from  scaly  bulbs,  and 
bear  several  delicate  violet-colored  flowers.  The 
flowers  of  early  spring  have  a  charming  deli¬ 
cacy,  which  is  wanting  in  most  of  the  later 
ones,  and  they  are  welcomed  with  a  feeling 
that  those  which  come  later  fail  to  excite. 

Improvement  in  the  Gladiolus. 


Since  florists  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  Gladiolus,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  form 
and  color,  as  well  as  the  texture  of  the  flower, 
is  manifest.  Instead  of  the  one-sided  flower 
with  the  petals  all  pointed,  we  have  now  flow¬ 
ers  quite  symmetrical  in  shape,  and  of  great 
substance.  The  engraving  shows  a  fine  flower 
taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  Geo.  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J., 
who  lias  been  very  successful  in  producing  new 
varieties  from  seed.  The  Gladiolus  is  one  of 
the  plants  that  need  to  be  popularized,  for  we 
seldom  see  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  people 
at  large.  Good  bulbs  can  be  bought  for  $2.00  a 
dozen,  but  the  new  and  choicest  varieties  sell 
for  50  cents  or  more,  each.  They  will  flourish 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  all  the  better  if  it 
is  rich  and  light.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted 
this  month  or  next,  and  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  wither  in  autumn  they  are  taken  up  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  free  from  frost.  The  old  bulb 
produces  one  or  more  new  ones,  according  to 
the  variety.  To  those  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  Gladiolus  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  single 
flowers,  similar  to  that  in  the  engraving,  are 
borne  upon  a  stem  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 


REGULARLY  FORMED  GLADIOLUS. 

more.  They  vary  in  color,  from  white  and 
yellow,  to  scarlet  and  the  most  brilliant  crimson, 
and  are  variously  marked.  Those  known  as 
the  Hybrid  Gladioluses  {Gladiolus  Ganda- 
vensis ),  are  the  finest,  and  are  the  ones  referred 
to.  They  are  kept  by  florists  and  seedsmen. 


Trouble  with  Cabbages. 

The  cabbage  plant  has  many  enemies ;  those 
which  are  particularly  annoying  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  existence  are  the  small  white  mag¬ 
got,  at  the  root  of  the  seedling,  and  the  cut- 


violet  wood-sorrel. — ( Oxalis  violacea.) 


worm,  after  the  plant  has  been  set  out.  Several 
small  flies  of  the  genus  Anthomyia  infest  the 
radish,  turnip,  and  other  plants  of  the  same 
family,  as  well  as  the  cabbage.  The  trouble¬ 
some  “  maggots  ”  which  infest  the  roots  of  these 
plants  are  the  larvae  of  these  insects.  They 
sometimes  attack  a  seed-bed  of  cabbages  in 
such  numbers  as  to  render  all  of  the  plants 
worthless.  We  have  already  given  the  proposed 
remedies,  such  as  dusting  with  lime,  ashes,  etc. 
The  latest  suggestion  we  have  seen  is  to  grow 
the  seedling  plants  in  boxes,  elevated  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  this 
places  the  plants  above  the  reach  of  the  parent 
insect.  The  cut-worm — which  includes  the 
grubs  of  several  distinct  insects — is  often  de¬ 
structive  in  the  garden  or  field.  It  works  in 
the  night,  stripping  off  the  leaves  or  cutting  the 
stems  square  across,  and  retires  to  its  hole  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Hunting  the  grub,  digging  it  out, 
and  killing,  have  been  the  only  sure  remedies. 
White,  in  his  Gardening  for  the  South,  states 
that  an  old  negro  gardener  told  him  that  the 
cut-worms  would  not  attack  cabbages  that  were 
planted  in  trenches  six  inches  deep,  and  that 
he  practised  upon  the  suggestion  with  success. 
It  is  a  very  simple  remedy,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
trial  by  those  living  in  localities  where  the 
crops  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  cut-worms. 


Spent  Hops. — The  waste  hops  from  the  brew¬ 
eries  are  an  excellent  fertilizer.  From  some 
experience  in  their  use,  we  estimate  their  value 
to  be  equal— cord  for  cord— to  stable  manure. 
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TOE  EKQTOElHKDm 

(S3T"  For  other  household  Item e,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages.) 


Insects  and  Flowers, 


Some  odd  things  have  been  ingeniously  worked 
into  the  forms  of  flowers.  We  have  seen  flowers 


FLOWERS  MADE  OF  INSECTS’  WINGS. 


made  of  shells,  feathers,  seeds,  etc.,  and  now  one 
of  our  friends  has  made  them  of  insects’  wings.  He 
probably  bad  the  notion  that  a  great  many  flowers 
are  destroyed  by  insects,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  in¬ 
sects  should  housed  to  make  flowers.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  the  grotesque  appearance  of  these  imi¬ 
tations.  The  flower  made  from  butterflies’  wings 
looks  something  like  a  strangely  shaped  orchid, 
while  the  other,  made  of  the  wing-cases  of  beetles, 
presents  a  more  regular  form.  In  both  flowers  the 
foundation  is  a  small  disk  of  card-board,  to  which 
the  wings  are  gummed.  Butterflies’  wings  should 
be  carefully  handled  with  a  delicate  pair  of 
forceps  or  tweezers,  to  prevent  injuring  them. 


Experience  in  Soap-making. 

BY  MRS.  M.  L.  GAGE,  ROSS  CO.,  OHIO. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  advantages  of 
selling  ashes  and  grease  and  buying  soap,  it  is  best 
for  most  living  in  a  farming  community  to  make 
their  own  soap,  and  in  a  new  country  there  is  no 
alternative.  I  came  into  Ohio  from  Eastern  Mass., 
on  one  of  the  first  through  Ohio  canal-boats.  Every 
one,  of  course,  practised  soap-making  in  the  spring, 
and  I  feared  they  would  think  little  of  the  person 
who  could  not  do  what  they  had  always  done,  and 
so  was  unwilling  to  ask  questions,  and  thus  expose 
my  ignorance.  My  husband  said  it  was  a  pity  that 
though  I  had  studied  chemistry  and  he  had  been 
through  college  we  could  not  make  soap.  I  knew, 
however,  that  booking  and  cooking  were  two  things; 
so  I  sent  for  information  to  some  of  my  aunts  at 
the  East,  who  I  knew  made  soap,  and  was  kindly 
referred  back  to  my  neighbors.  I  wanted  a  rule, 
but  I  could  not  get  one.  I  got  hints,  blundered, 
sometimes  had  “  luck,”  and  sometimes  not,  until 
I  had  experience  enough  to  make  a  rule  for  myself. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  soap  made, 
and  uniformly  too,  for  which  the  makers  have  a 
rule,  but  do  not  know  it.  They  burn  the  same 
kind  of  wood,  kill  the  same  number  of  hogs,  and 
make  the  soap  in  the  same  kettles,  year  after  year, 
and  it  comes  out  right.  I  start  the  lye  to  boiling, 
and  then  while  boiling,  if  the  lye  is  not  strong 
enough  to  eat  the  feather  off  a  quill,  boil  it  down 
until  it  is.  When  it  will  just  eat  the  feather,  let 
the  kettle  be  a  little  more  than  one-third  full  of  lye, 
and  put  in  grease,  skins  of  the  hogs,  bacon  rinds, 
meat  fryings,  and  the  like,  until  the  kettle  is  about 
two-thirds  full.  The  kettle  must  not  be  full,  for 


with  the  least  bit  too  much  fire,  over  the  soap 
goes.  It  is  better  to  put  in  a  little  less  than  the 
necessary  amount  of  grease.  Lye  and  grease  com¬ 
bine  in  certain  proportions,  but  pass  the  limit,  and 
no  amount  of  boiling  will  take  up  an  excess  of 
grease.  It  will  remain  on  top,  hot  or  cold,  and 
will  be  very  troublesome ;  whereas  a  little  too 
much  lye  will  sink  to  the  bottom  when  the  soap 
comes.  If  the  proportions  are  good,  a  little  fire 
only  is  required  to  keep  it  boiling,  and  in  a  few 
hours  it  is  done.  Then  take  a  bucket  of  weak  lye, 
and  let  it  boil  up  with  the  soap  once.  This  will 
not  disturb  the  already  made  soap,  but  will  wash 
the  dirt  out  that  was  in  the  grease,  and  with  it  set¬ 
tle  to  the  bottom.  When  the  soap  is  cold  it  can 
be  cut  out  in  cakes.  Exposure  to  the  air  will  soften 
it  down  until  it  is  of  about  the  consistence  of  mush, 
and  little  darker,  growing  fairer  and  fairer.  Some, 
instead  of  putting  in  lye  to  wash  the  dirt  out  of 
the  soap,  put  in  salt  and  water.  The  soap  thus 
made  is  whiter,  but  is  apt  to  be  too  stiff  to  use 
easily  in  the  wash-tub.  It  makes  excellent  ball 
soap  for  washing  dirty  hands.  I  take  some  weaker 
lye  and  the  clean  part  of  that  which  is  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  soap  kettles,  and  enough  to  half  fill 
one  of  the  kettles  or  more,  setting  it  in  some  con¬ 
venient  place  outdoors.  I  put  a  stick  of  wood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  top  of  the  kettle,  lay  on  some 
boards,  making  a  roof  which  is  easily  managed  to 
shed  rain,  and  lay  another  stick  on  top  to  keep  the 
roof  in  place.  By  lifting  one  of  the  boards  a  lit  tle, 
I  can  put  in  from  time  to  time  whatever  soap-fat 
is  gathered  in  the  family  through  the  summer. 
Whenever  the  sun  shines,  I  remove  the  cover  and 
stir  the  lye.  I  facilitate  the  business  a  little  in  this 
way,  and  I  have  by  fall  a  half  kettle  of  decent 
soap,  and  no  trouble  with  soap-fat  iu  hot  weather. 

- —  t - —— - *— - 

Bags  for  Shoes  and  Slippers. 

The  suggestions  made  in  regard  to  boxes  for  boots 
and  shoes  have  called  out  several  letters,  all  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  that  of  “G.  R.  S.,”  which  we 
here  give:  “My  arrangement  in  the  shoe  line  is 
a  flat  foundation  tacked  around  the  edges  to  the 
iuside  of  the  closet  door  in  my  bedroom.  It  con¬ 
tains  18  pockets  (as  shown  in  the  figure),  each  of 
which  will  hold  a  pair  of  thin  shoes  or  packages  of 
laces;  for  thick  shoes  a  pocket  each  is  required. 
This  foundation  is  27  inches  deep  by  24  inches  wide, 
with  a  facing  around  the  edge  underneath,  to 
give  strength.  For  the  pockets,  take  three  strips,  7 
inches  wide  by  43  inches  long,  and  hem  at  top  ;  a 
cord  is  sewn  in  the  lower  part  of  each  to  gather  it 
to  the  size  of  the  back.  Sew  each  strip  tightly 
across  the  back,  equidistant,  commencing  at  the 
lower  edge.  Each  strip  being  divided  into  (5  equal 
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parts,  stitch  them  upwards  in  place,  of  course  4 
inches  apart ;  the  pockets  thus  formed  will  receive 
the  shoes,  the  size  in  all  cases  being  proportioned 
to  the  requirements.  I  make  these  articles  with 
two  rows  for  closets  in  spare  rooms,  and  shallow 
ones  for  small  shoes  in  nursery  and  children’s 
bedrooms.  I  put  square  ones  with  6  or  8  pockets 
behind  doors  in  servants’  rooms,  to  prevent  their 


shoes  being  thrown  in  all  directions  about  the 
room.  All  of  these  are  made  of  chintz,  figured  or 
plain,  generally  selected  to  correspond  with  the  col¬ 
ors  of  the  room.  As  gentlemen  like  their  changes 
of  shoes  close  at  hand,  I  made  for  the  library 
a  square  box  covered  with  Brussels  carpet,  using 
one  deep  enough  for  boots,  stuffed  a  seat  on  the 
lid,  and  around  this  put  a  wide  worsted  webbing  or 
fringe ;  inside  the  lower  part,  a  few  inches  from  the 
top,  I  tacked  a  wide  piece  of  tape,  so  arranged  as  to 
hold  slippers.  I  am  sorry  to  state,  these  were  often 
tom  down  by  hasty  movements,  and  the  slippers 
added  to  the  boots  and  overshoes  in  the  box.  This 
is  very  useful,  and  can  be  made  pretty  also.  Boxes 
of  any  form  covered  with  chintz  and  muslin  de 
laine,  the  lids  stuffed  and  ruffles  arranged  around 
them,  are  convenient  for  seats  in  rooms.” 

— - -  ■  ■  « - — ■  — . 

The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


The  winter  and  early  spring  months  do  not  allow 
most  housekeepers  to  place  upon  their  tables  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  ornaments — flowers.  Only 
those  who  have  green-houses  or  are  remarkably 
successful  at  window  gardening  can  achieve  this. 


A  bouquet  of  the  first  wild  flowers  may  now  be  had 
with  a  little  trouble;  but  it  is  not  our  piurpose  just 
now  to  speak  of  floral  ornaments  ;  we  leave  those 
until  flowers  become  a  little  more  abundant,  and 
attend  to  leaves  instead.  Green  leaves  of  them¬ 
selves  are  welcome,  and  all  the  more  so  if,  besides 
serving  to  decorate  the  table,  they  are  eatable.  All 
who  have  water-cresses, — and  every  one  who  has  a 
clear  stream  should  have  them— can  give  the  break¬ 


Fig.  2.— RADISHES  PROPERLY  PREPARED. 


fast  table  an  air  of  freshness  by  the  presence  of  a 
dish  of  this  pungent  salad  plant.  There  is  order  to 
be  observed  even  with  cresses.  The  plants  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a  dish,  while  they  are  just  as 
good  to  eat,  do  not  do  their  whole  duty  in  making 
a  table  ornament.  Cresses  should  he  picked  over  be¬ 
fore  they  go  upon  the  table:  In  doing  this,  gather 
them  in  the  fingers  into  little  bunches  or  bouquets, 
cut  the  stems  even,  and  set  them  in  a  deep  dish, 
stem  end  down.  The  result  will  be  a  dense  mass 
of  bright  green,  with  no  light-colored  stems  in 
sight.  Radishes  are  among  the  first  things  the  gar¬ 
den  affords.  As  an  article  of  food  they  can  hardly 
be  called  nutritious,  but  they  are  highly  relished  by 
most  persons.  To  our  notion  the  radish  is  more 
valuable  to  look  at  than  to  eat.  There  is  a  bril¬ 
liancy  in  its  scarlet  aud  a  freshness  about  its  green 
that  are  very  satisfying,  and  radishes  on  the  table 
are  evidence  that  the  garden  has  commenced  to 
furnish  its  stores,  and  a  forerunner  of  many  good 
things  to  come.  Sad  work  is  sometimes  made  in 
preparing  radishes  for  the  table.  There  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  one  to  do  so  simple  a  thing  as 
this.  We  scarcely  ever  knew  a  servant  who,  if  un¬ 
instructed,  would  not  cut  off  all  the  tops  of  the 
radishes.  Fig.  1  shows  a  plate  of  the  early  turnip¬ 
shaped  radish  as  it  often  appears  on  the  table,  the 
tops  cut  off  and  the  tail-like  prolongations  of  the 
root  left,  all  looking  like  so  many  mice.  Cut  off 
the  long  portion  and  trim  the  leaves  so  as  to  leave 
a  bit  of  green  to  each  one ;  set  them  regularly  in  a 
dish,  as  in  fig.  2,  and  there  is  a  display  of  green  and 
scarlet,  almost  as  beautiful  as  a  bouquet.  The  same 
treatment  should  be  given  to  long  radishes  ;  these 
generally  have  a  few  fibres  along  their  sides  which 
should  be  removed  and  the  lower  end  shortened 
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somewhat.  Leave  a  tuft  of  green  at  the  top,  and 
place  in  a  tumbler  or  arrange  tastefully  on  a  plate. 
These  are  little  matters,  but  let  the  housekeeper 
who  cares  for  the  appearance  of  her  table  try  both 
ways  of  serving  water-cresses  and  radishes,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  which  will  permanently  be  adopted. 

- - -<*-4 - - S-e* - 

A  Perforated  Lamp  Shade. 

[Mary,  Roxabellc,  0.,  writes  a  very  pleasant,  gos¬ 
sipy  letter;  we  can  publish  only  that  portion  wiiich 
describes hcrmethod  ofmakingalamp  shade.  Eds.] 
While  Brother  Henry  was  home  during  vacation 
our  store-bought  lamp  shade  gave  out,  and  for  his 


temporary'  convenience  he  begged  some  pasteboard 
and  cut  out  and  sewed  up  a  piece,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  old  shade.  This,  indeed,  was  a  shade. 
The  board  was  so  thick  it  permitted  no  rays  of  light 
to  pass  through  it,  and  the  reflection  only  served 
to  make  “  darkness  visible  ”  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  room.  Such  gloom  was  not  to  be  borne,  so 
four  oblong  openings  were  cut  in  the  shade ;  next 
fancy-colored  tissue  paper  was  pasted  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and,  the  edges  of  the  openings  being  finished 
with  gilt  paper,  pictures  were  inserted  on  the  un¬ 
der  side  as  transparencies.  Two  of.  them  were 
scenes  from  Central  Park;  one,  the  head  of  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  and  the  last,  but  not  the  least  attractive, 
a  gay  young  lady,  fairly  dazzling  at  night  with  di¬ 
amonds,  caused  by  the  lamp-light  shining  through 
the  holes  pricked  for  that  purpose.  White  tissue 
paper  was  pasted  on  the  under  side  of  the  shade, 
and  the  lower  edge  bound  around  with  gilt  paper. 
In  the  four  alternate  spaces,  flowers  were  then 
pricked.  But  this  one  is  not  my  chef  d'muvrc.  I 
have  just  finished  one  for  the  college  brothers, 
which,  though  simple,  is  really  quite  elegant.  This 
last  I  made  out  of  six  equal  sized  pieces  of  Bristol 
board,  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving.  These 
pieces  are  to  be  joined  near  the  top  and  the  bottom 
by  ribbon  passed  through  holes  stamped  for  the 
purpose  ;  afterwards  the  lamp  shade  can  be  set  on 
the  brass  rim  as  common  ones  are.  Around  the 
lower  edge  1  traced  by  means  of  impression  paper, 
a  wreath,  vine,  tendrils,  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
grapes,  and  at  the  top  a  plain,  narrow  braiding 
pattern.  In  the  centre  of  each  piece  I  traced 
some  design,  such  as  a  butterfly,  oak  branch,  leaves 
and  acorns,  ivy  vine,  a  full-blown  rose  with  stem 
and  leaves,  a  grape  vine,  and  lastly  a  bouquet  of 
various  kinds  of  flowers  and  leaves.  Then,  with 
the  Bristol  board  resting  on  a  cushion,  began  the 
slow  and  ted’ous  work,  prick,  prick,  prick,  with 
various  sized  needles,  using  occasionally  a  knitting 
needle  and  ^.ven  a  stiletto,  until  all  was  completed. 
Upon  holding  the  paper  up  to  the  light,  the  vari¬ 
ous  designs  were  developed  in  unsuspected  beauty. 
The  pieces  are  to  be  lined  on  the  inside  with 
white  tissue  paper,  and  then  joined  together. 


Household  Talks. 

EX  AUNT  HATTIE. 

Edward  and  I  drank  tea  with  a  few  other  invited 
friends;  at  Mrs.  B.’s  last  evening.  It  was  the  first 
time  iv e  had  had  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of 
a  meal  at  her  house,  as  she  has  been  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  only  about  three  months;  however,  I  have 
met  her  several  times  at  the  little  introductory  tea 
parties  that  are  always  given  here  whenever  a 
stranger  comes  to  settle  among  us.  As  this  was 
her  first  tea  drinking,  and  perhaps  because  she 
came  from  the  West,  I  expected  quite  an  elaborate 
supper,  but  was,  I  think  agreeably,  disappointed. 

|  It  was  what  we  call  a  decidedly  plain  table.  The 
i  spread  was  extremely  brilliant  and  beautiful,  crim- 
:  son  being  the  prevailing  shade  of  color,  and  the  nap- 
j  kins  of  the  finest  damask,  and  of  alabaster  whitc- 
i  ness  ;  the  giit-edged  china  was  tasteful  and  pretty  ; 
j  the  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  were  of  silver; 

!  the  flowers,  of  which  there  were  two  or  three  small 
bouquets,  were  fragrant  and  delicious.  For  the 
!  refreshing  of  the  inner  man  was  provided,  a  cup  of 
i  baked  custard  for  each,  deliciously  white  raised 
j  biscuit-,  one  kind  of  plain  fruit  cake,  (I  make  a  cake 
j  very  much  like  it,  if  not  the  same,  and  will  give 
j  the  recipe,)  puff  pastry  tarts  with  jelly,  canned 
'  peaches,  shaved  beef,  small  cucumber  pickles,  gra¬ 
ham  bread  in  slices,  butter,  sugar,  cream,  and  green 
tea.  That  was  all,  but  there  was  plenty  of  it,  and 
everything  was  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
and  Edward  declared  afterwards  that  it  was  the  best 
company  supper  he  had  ever  eaten,  and  that  Mrs.  B. 
was  the  most  sensible  woman  of  his  acquaintance. 

Plain  Fruit  Cake. — Put  into  the  cake  bowl  a 
small  teacupful  of  butter,  and  two  larger  teacup¬ 
fuls  of  white  coffee  sugar.  If  the  butter  is  hard, 
allow  the  bov/1  to  stand  in  the  oven  or  near  the 
fire  until  it  is  nearly  melted;  then  beat  to  a  foam. 
Separate  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  or  five  eggs, 
and  beat  each  thoroughly,  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 
as  usual ;  add  the  beaten  yolks  to  the  cake,  and  two 
heaping  teaspoonfnis  of  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  in 
a  small  teacupful  of  milk,  which  may  be  a  little 
sour.  If  flavored  with  lemon,  it  may  be  put  in 
now.  Beat  the  batter  as  long  as  your  patience  will 
allow,  adding  flour  as  you  do  so,  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  until  stiff  enough.  It  is  well  to  always  stir  or 
beat  the  batter  one  way.  Now  put  in  half  a  pound 
of  stoned  raisins,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  chopped  candied  peel. 
Have  a  suitable  tin  for  baking,  and  grease  with  a 
little  blitter;  lay  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pan,  and  butter  it  a  little  also  ;  just  be¬ 
fore  placing  in  the  oven  add  a  teaspoonful  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
warm  (not  boiling)  water ;  stir  in  quickly  but  thor¬ 
oughly.  Now  the  egg  froth  or  foam  should  bestirred 
iu  lightly,  but  intimately,  as  its  chief  use  is  to  coag¬ 
ulate,  and  to  help  the  flour  to  sustain  the  cake  after 
it  is  risen  in  the  oven.  Pour  into  the  tin  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  ;  do  not  open  the  oven  door 
ofteaer  than  necessary  after  the  cake  is  in.  Wait 
at  least  ten  or  fifteen  minut  es  before  doing  so.  It 
will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  bake,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  try  if  it  is  done  by  running 
into  it  a  thin  skewer  or  straw.  If  the  instrument 
comes  out  clear,  the  cake  is  baked  sufficiently.  I 
have  always  observed  that  cake  with  raisins  and  cur¬ 
rants  takes  a  longer  time  to  bake  than  that  which 
is  without  fruit,  though  I  have  not  yet  solved  the 
problem.  Be  sure  to  stone  the  raisins  carefully. 

Puff  Pastry  Tarts. — Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  very  hard  and  firm  lard,  and  a  little  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  also  very  cold  and  hard. 
Sift  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  the  very  best 
white  flour ;  cut  the  lard  into  very  small  bits,  but  do 
not  chop,  or  mash,  or  heat  it  at  all,  and  mix  gently 
into  the  flour.  Then  add  gradually  about  a  gill  of 
ice-cold  water  ;  you  must  be  the  judge  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  however,  as  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
exact  rule,  but  the  paste  should  be  soft  and  yielding, 
though  not  at  all  sticky.  Mix  as  little  as  possible, 
hardly  touching  it.  A  marble  slab  is  the  best  to 
roll  it,  on,  but  if  one  is  not  at  hand,  use  the  com¬ 
mon  rolling -beard.  Roll  ihiq,  and  drop  the  butter 


!  in  small  bits  all  over  it,  pressing  lightly  iu  order  to 
!  fix  it.  Fold  three  times  and  roll  again,  and  fold 
j  again  the  same;  roll  again,  always  from  you,  and 
;  fold;  now  again  and  fold.  It  is  now  ready  to  bo 
rolled  and  made  into  cakes  of  the  desired  shape  ;  I 
use  a  little  gingersnap  cutter  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Make  very  thin,  and  keep  cold 
until  put  into  the  oven,  which  should  be  very  hot. 
Ho  not  look  at  them  under  five  minutes.  They 
should  not  browu,  and  when  well  risen  are  done. 
When  desired  for  the  table,  put  a  small  piece  of 
I  linn  jelly  in  the  center  of  each  one,  and  arrange 
;  tastefully  in  a  pyramid  shape,  on  a  round  plate. 

|  They  give  a  very  pretty  effect  to  an  evening  table, 
besides  being  delicious  to  eat. 

Salads. — Cabbage  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  celery,  also  chopped  fine, 
makes  an  excellent  salad  where  lettuce  cannot 
be  obtained.  We  are  having  fresh  green  lettuce 
now  every  day.  It  is  rather  expensive  for  so 
large  a  family,  but  Edward  and  I  both  agree  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  gardener  than  the  doctor, 
and  salads  and  vegetables  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
are  as  necessary  to  health  as  are  comfortable  homes 
and  clothing  in  the  winter. 

Parsnips  we  get  from  our  own  garden.  We  never 
have  them  dug  in  the  fall,  as  I  find  that  they  are 
not  wanted  at  my  table  until  after  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground,  and  some  kind  of  a  vegetable 
change  is  desired.  They  seem  also  to  keep  better 
in  the  ground  than  in  the  cellar,  the  frost  not  hurt¬ 
ing  them  at  all,  but  rather  the  contrary.  I  scrape 
and  halve  them,  boiling  very  tender.  Lay  length¬ 
wise,  side  by  side,  in  a  small  dish,  and  put  a  trifle  of 
butter,  and  pepper  and  salt  over  them. 

Dandelion  Leaves.— Gather  large,  green,  and 
healthy  looking  leaves,  wash,  boil  tender,  and  sea¬ 
son  the  same  as  spinach,  or  send  to  table  without 
|  chopping,  allowing  each  one  to  season  to  taste.  It 
is  a  pleasant  vegetable,  and  is  valued  by  many. 

Ladies’  Fingers. — Use  any  kind  of  light  sponge 
cake  batter.  Take  a  sheet  of  buttered  paper  and 
with  a  spoonful  of  the  hatter  draw  a  shape  on  the 
paper  the  length  and  size  of  your  finger.  Make  an 
even  number,  bake  until  crisp  and  slightly  brown, 
remove  from  the  paper,  and  join  two  together  by 
means  of  a  little  good  jell}'.  They  may  be  cemented 
with  frosting,  or  with  white  of  egg  alone,  if  desirable. 

To  Boil  Peeled  Potatoes.— Wash,  and  as  fast 
as  peeled,  throw  into  cold  water  and  let  them  stand 
until  twenty-five  minutes  before  wanted  for  the 
table.  Have  ready  a  tea-kettle  of  boiling  water,  put 
the  potatoes  into  a  pot, (a  large  saucepan  is  best),  put 
the  pot  on  to  a  brisk  lire,  and  cover  the  potatoes  with 
water  from  the  tea-kettle;  some  aud  salt,  but  I  re¬ 
serve  it  until  after  the  water  is  poured  off.  Boil 
twenty  minutes,  try  with  a  fork,  and  if  they  split 
they  are  done  ;  keep  on  the  lid  and  pour  the  water 
from  them  as  dry  as  possible  ;  return  the  kettle  to 
the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  not  long  enough 
to  endanger  burning.  I  throw  in  now  a  little  salt, 
and  take  hold  of  the  handle  and  toss  the  kettle  in 
such  a  way  that  the  potatoes  will  be  thrown  up 
and  down.  When  they  look  white  and  floury,  they 
have  been  shaken  sufficiently,  and  may  then  be 
dished  for  the  table.  This  way  of  boiling  peeled 
potatoes  is  the  best,  but  some  housekeepers  may 
object,  to  it'  because  it  not  only  involves  the  trouble 
of  shaking  the  pot,  but  of  cleaning  it  afterwards,  as 
some  of  the  floury  portion  adheres  to  the  bottom 
and  sides  ;  and  if  this  is  not  removed  while  moist, 
it  dries,  and  of  course  is  hard  to  clean.  If  the  ket¬ 
tle  is  filled  with  water  immediately  after  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  removed,  the  difficulty  will  be  obviated. 


IFiiai-s  and  Motlass. — “J.  F.  W.”  Put' tlio 
furs  in  a  box  so  tight  that  moths  cannot  get  in  to 
lay  their  eggs.  Few  boxes  are  safe  for  this, 
but  they  all  may  be  made  so  by  pasting  strips  of 
paper  over  every  joint,  including  the  crack  between 
the  lid  and  cover.  Paper  bags  made  of  strong  pa¬ 
per,  without  even  a  pin-hole,  will  answer;  after  the 
furs  arc  put  in,  paste  the  mouth  of  the  bag  securely. 
Aromatics  of  various  kinds  are  more  or  less  repul¬ 
sive  to  the  insect,  but  the  only  sure  way  is  to  see 
that  there  are  no  moths  in  the  furs,  and  then,  beat¬ 
ing  them  well,  put  them  where  none  can  gat  In. 
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A  School  Girl’s  Cotrastosition. 

‘6  Spa-lug’.” 

“  This  is  spring.  The  grass  is  green — what  there  is  of  it 
— bnt  it's  a  kind  of  invisible  green  just  now:  and  snow 
isn’t.  The  days  are  longer  than  they  was  when  they  was 
shorter,  and  they’ll  be  a  good  deal  longer  yet  if  they  keep 
on  stretching  at  both  ends.  The  nights  aint  so  long  as 
they  used  to  be.  Ma  said  it  was  cold  yesterday,  and  I 
thought  so,  too.  It  was  scold,  scold,  scold,  all  day ;  it 
was  washing-day.  Carrie  and  me  is  going  to  have  a  May- 
day  party  next  June.  Won't  that  be  jolly!  We’ll  have 
such  fun,  and  shall  invite  all  the  rest  of  the  boys.  Spring 
is  one  of  the  four  seasons— the  /wemost  one.  I  like 
spring;  it  is  such  a  nice  time  to  go  skating.  The  buds 
have  commenced  to  sprout  on  the  potatoes  down  cellar. 
The  end.  Sarah  Ann.” 


One  Seci*c&  of  “  Good  ILiselk.” 

Claflin,  Stewart,  Vanderbilt,  and  many  others  of  less 
note  whom  we  could  name,  are  regarded  by  thoughtless 
persons  as  “  lucky  ”  men.  If  “  luck  ”  means  success  ob¬ 
tained  by  constant,  untiring  attention  to  business,  they 
have  had  “  luck,”  for  harder  working  men  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find.  They  worked  as  faithfully  for  small 
gains  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  as  they  now  do, 
when  their  transactions  involve  millions.  The  first  be¬ 
ginnings  of  one  of  our  heaviest  merchants  was  in  a  dry 
goods  house  where  he  sought  employment,  and  out  of 
mere  pity  the  proprietor  set  him  to  straightening  out  bent 
nails  that  had  been  drawn  from  boxes.  Ilis  pay  was 
scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  his  working  industriously  and  steadily. 
His  faithfulness  was  soon  observed — employers  are  not  as 
j  blind  as  many  a  fault-finding  clerk  thinks — and  he  was 
|  advanced  to  other  wo  R  at  better  wages.  The  same  course 
I  of  devotion  to  business  was  followed  by  promotion, 

|  until,  step  by  step,  he  gained  his  present  independence. 

'  Another  with  whom  we  are  personally  acquainted,  now 
|  the  head  of  a  large  commercial  firm,  at  first  when  a  mere 
I  lad.  besides  faithfully  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  store, 
devoted  all  his  spare  hours  to  reading  every  publication 
he  could  find,  which  gave  any  information  on  the  branch 
1  of  business  he  was  engaged  in.  Some  of  his  fellow 
:  clerks  attended  balls,  parties,  and  other  places  of  amttse- 
:  ment,  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  and  laughed  at  him  for 
j  a  stupid  plodder.  In  less  than  a  year  he  knew  more  of 
:  the  business  than  many  who  had  been  employed  there  for 
i  years,  and  was  rapidly  advanced  accordingly.  He  is  now 
]  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  “seeds  of  luck”  planted  with 
|  such  laborious  pains.  Stop  grumbling,  boys,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  try  this  method  of  compelling  fortune  to  favor  you. 

“fi  WaES  /?Iy  © wsa  Usn!>r«IIa.” 

The  following  incident  is  related  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Methodist:  “  Standing  on  the  middle  porch  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  witnessing  the  re-forming  of  the  line  of  procession,  af¬ 
ter  the  ceremonies  were  concluded,  I  saw  several  carriages 
drive  up  to  the  steps,  and  the  invited  guests,  who  were  to 
head  the  column,  got  in  and  were  driven  to  their  positions 
in  the  line.  When  the  President’s  carriage  was  brought 
up,  he  stepped  forward,  and  was  in  the  act  of  getting  in, 
when  he  asked  his  servant  for  his  umbrella.  The  man 
replied  that  he  had  placed  it  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
Capitol,  but  on  his  return  to  the  room,  lie  could  not  find 
it.  In  a  moment  several  gentlemen  rushed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  offered  him  their  umbrellas  in  the  most  kind 
and  pressing  terms.  ‘  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  but  I 
want  my  own  umbrella.'  Then  turning  to  his  servant, 
he  said  very  quietly :  ‘  I  gave  you  my  umbrella  in  charge ; 
go  back  and  look  for  it  again.’  The  man  left.  The 
head  of  the  column  in  the  meantime  was  halted.  The 
carriages  of  the  corps  diplomatique  were  waiting  their 
turn  to  come  up.  The  long  line  of  carriages  behind  these 
were  at  a  stand-still.  The  military  companies  formed  in 
front  were  wondering  at  the  delay  ;  everybody  seemed  to 
be  impatient  but  the  little  man  who  was  waiting  for  his 
umbrella.  He  was  calm,  and  looked  thoughtful ;  and 
well  he  might,  after  just  coming  down  from  the  platform 
where,  before  congregated  thousands  of  the  people,  he 
bad  pressed  the  Bible  to  his  lips  in  confirmation  of  the 
oath  of  office,  to  execute  the  laws,  and  defend  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  After  about  ten  minutes  of  most  perplexing 
waiting  to  all  who  did  not  know  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
the  servant  made  his  appearance,  very  red  in  the  face, 
and  very  much  out  of  breath.  Tipping  his  beaver,  he 
handed  the  President  a  well-worn  umbrella,  which  he 
took,  saying  at  the  same  time,  ‘  Yes,  this  is  mine  ;’  and 
quietly  poked  it  under  the  carriage-seat,  and  got  in, 
when  the  procession  moved  on.  This  was  Grant  all 
over ;  nothing  seems  to  disconcert  him,  or  turn  him  to 
the  right  or  left,  lie  goes  straight  along,  demanding 
what  is  right— refusing  to  compromise  short  of  the  right.” 


thing  to  cat.  Unfortunately,  the  good  housewife  had 
left  the  cellar  door  unlocked  and  ajar;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  bear  discovered  it  and  crept  down  the 
stairs.  Once  down  in  the  cellar,  he  espied  the  molasses 
barrel ;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the  house  he  was 
excessively  fond  of,  it  was  molasses  or  honey.  Bruin 
pawed  over  the  barrel,  licked  the  tightly  driven  bung, 
and  was  about  abandoning  it  in  despair  when  he  espied 
the  spile.  Grasping  it  with  his  strong  teeth,  he  easily 
withdrew  it,  and  out  came  the  molasses  in  a  stream,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  bear,  who  clapped  his  mouth  to 
the  hole  and  sucked  away  with  grunts  of  self-satisfaction. 

The  molasses  still  (lowed,  and  still  the  bear  kept  his 
mouth  to  the  orifice,  pausing  now  and  then  to  take  a  long 
breath.  At  length  he  was  full ;  his  stomach  could  hold 
no  more ;  yet  his  appetite  was  not  satisfied.  He  squatted 
on  his  haunches  and  viewed  the  still  running  stream  with 
disgust,  to  think  that  the  supply  was  so  abundant,  and 
that,  alas  1  he  could  hold  no  more.  The  molasses  had 
now  run  out  in  large  quantity,  and  had  formed  a  great 
pool  on  the  floor ;  but  Bruin  dove  into  it,  and  rolled  him¬ 
self  a  thousand  times  in  the  thick  fluid,  until  his  shaggy 
coat,  from  his  nose  to  his  tail,  was  covered  with  molasses, 
dirt,  and  gravel  stones  1  There  he  caroused  in  the  sweet 
pool,  as  cats  roll  and  tumble  in  a  field  of  the  catnip 
herb.  All  at  once  Mr.  Bear  became  sick  at  the  stomach ! 
And  it  was  a  new  sensation  to  him— something  he  had 
never  felt  before.  As  he  grew  worse,  he  thought  of  his 
master  and  mistress,  and  so  crept  upstairs  to  ask  for  their 
consolation ;  but  they  had  not  returned  from  church. 
Then  he  crawled  up  another  story,  and  got  into  the  girls’ 
bed,  drawing  the  snowy  white  sheets  over  his  besmeared 
form.  There  he  lay  groaning  and  grunting,  the  sickest 
bear  ever  seen  by  anybody  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

When  the  girls  arrived  they  were  horrified  at  the  scone, 
and  were  going  to  lay  the  broomstick  over  Bruin,  when 
he  started  on  the  run  for  the  haymow  with  the  sheets 
sticking  to  his  back  1  It  was  some  time  before  the  bear 
got  well,  and  still  longer  before  his  mistress  forgave  him. 


A  BBeai-  §Joa-y. 


“Our  Boys  and  Girls”  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
antics  of  a  pet  bear.  He  was  captured  when  a  little  cub, 
and  was  brought  up  by  hand  as  one  of  the  family.  He 
claimed  the  warmest  place  on  the  hearth-stone,  and 
nestled  in  cold  weather  with  the  dogs  before  the  fire. 
None  of  the  pet  animals  about  the  farm  were  tamer  than 
he ;  and  none  better  loved  to  climb  up  into  his  master’s 
lap  and  receive  his  caress,  or  understood  the  whims  of  his 
mistress  when  begging  for  a  choice  morsel.  He  was 
of  a  prying  disposition,  and  forever  peeping  into  every 
hole,  so  the  family  were  obliged  to  lock  up  every  thing, 
even  the  closets  where  they  kept  their  clothing.  If  a  hen 
cackled  when  an  egg  was  laid,  Mr.  Bear  understood  it; 
and  if  he  was  not  prevented,  he  would  very  soon  find  it 
and  suck  it  before  the  cackling  fowl  had  ceased  her  song. 

One  Sunday  the  family  went  to  church,  and  left  the 
bear  alone  at  home.  Brain  improved  the  opportunity,  and 
rummaged  afl  over  the  house  in  search  of  fun  or  some- 


No.  343.  Illustrated lebus—  Good  advice  for  the  rash 


Answers  to  JProMewts  and  jPazzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  the 

April  number,  page  113 _ No.  340.  Puzzle  Inscription.— 

Read  backwards,  it  is  “  I  told  you  once."  Some  have 
had  considerable  amusement  by  telling  a  friend  the  an 
swer  when  he  was  trying  to  solve  the  puzzle ;  the  friend, 
of  course,  denied  having  been  told,  and  kept  on  trying 

to  read  it  correctly _ No.  341.—  Illustrated  Rebus.— A 

party  of  soldiers  on  the  plains  firing  at  the  Indians 
( Good ,  new  puzzles  of  all  kinds  arc  always  welcome  from 

our  readers.) _ The  following  have  sent  incorrect  an 

swers:  John  Shabo,  G.  A.  Harpol.  Charles  Miller,  Leon 
ard  A.  James,  E.  W.  P.  Heeney,  Charlie  Rickner,  T 
Joraiemon,  B.  B.  Keeler,  C.  C.  Keeler,  M.  C.  Woodward 


Picture  Story. — Showing  the  remarkable  adventures  and 
escapes  of  an  amphibious  individual ;  every  reader  can 
give  his  own  version  with  variations  to  suit  listeners. 


Ready  Wit. — It  is  told  of  Billy  Hibbard, 
the  Methodist,  that  once  when  roll  was  called  in  the  Con¬ 
ference,  his  name  was  read  “  William.”  He  rose  at  once 
and  objected,  saying  that  his  name  was  not  William,  it 
was  Billy.  “  But  Brother  Hibbard,”  pleaded  Bishop  As- 
bury,  “Billy  is  a  little  boy’s  name!”  “Yes,  Bishop,” 
was  the  quick  reply  of  the  eccentric  preacher,  “and 
I  was  a  little  boy  whvn  my  father  gave  it  to  me  1  ” 
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“Johnny  must  not  go  out  of  the  yard  ”  was  the  caution 
which  his  mother  gave  her  little  boy.  They  were  spend¬ 
ing  a  month  in  the  country,  and  Johnny,  all  unused  to 
such  a  life,  found  wonders  enough  to  occupy  his  attention 
for  a  long  time,  without  wandering  out  of  the  safe  bounds 
of  the  ample  yard  surrounding  the  dwelling.  But  as 
these  grew  familiar,  he  longed  to  see  what  was  beyond. 
Especially  did  he  want  to  go  across  a  field  which  lay  op¬ 
posite,  and  see  how  it  looked  in  the  woods  which  border¬ 
ed  it.  There  must  be  wonderful  things  there,  he  thought. 
His  nurse  had  told  him  stories  about  Indians  and  mon¬ 
keys,  and  curious  birds  that  lived  in  the  woods,  and  here, 
he  thought,  was  a  chance  which  he  might  never  have  again 
to  see  them  for  himself.  So  one  morning  after  dreaming 
all  night  about  it,  he  slipped  away  unperceived,  and  soon 
reached  the  edge  of  the  unknown  land.  “  Grapes  1 
Grapes !”  he  shouted,  as  he  saw  the  ripe  clusters  hanging 
from  a  wild  vine,  and  quickly  grasped  a  bunch.  What 
strange  noise  was  that  he  heard  ?  “Ca-dork — dork — dork.” 
Just  then  remembering  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  his 
heart  fluttered  with  alarm ;  nor  was  he  less  frightened 
when  on  turning  around  he  saw  what  appeared  to  him  a 
real  monster,  eyeing  him  keenly,  and  uttering  that  fear¬ 
ful  “Ca-dork — dork— dork.”  It  was  the  farmer’s  pet 
Brahma  rooster,  an  enormous  bird,  enough  to  frighten 
any  child,  and  no  wonder  the  little  fellow  dropped  the 
grapes  and  ran  for  the  house,  screaming  with  all  his 
might,  “  Mamma  1  Mammal”  In  telling  of  it,  when  safe 
at  home  again,  he  greatly  amused  his  friends  by  very 
solemnly  assuring  them,  that  the  “  big  thing  with  feath¬ 
ers  on  ”  hallooed  after  him,  “  Cut,  cut,  cut,”  “  and,”  said 
he,  “  I  did  cut  just  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  I’ll  never  go  out 
of  the  yard  alone  again.”  And  he  faithfully  kept  his  word. 

Revenge. — Different  persons  have  various  ways  of 
taking  revenge;  the  following  was  a  humorous  man’s 


way.  lie  called  at  a  house  to  see  a  friend  and  inquired, 
“  Is  this  Mr.  Jones’s  house  ?”  “  No,  it  aint,”  replied  the 
servant,  very  snappishly,  and  slammed  the  door  in  his 
face.  Thus  repulsed,  the  man  walked  away,  but  suddenly 
an  idea  struck  him  and  he  returned  for  his  revenge,  no 
rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  same  servant  appeared,  he 
snapped  out  as  shortly  as  possible,  “  Who  said  it  was  ?” 
and  retreated,  well  satisfied  with  his  peculiar  revenge. 

A  CSeianiime  CwSiost. — (A  Fact.) 

“  No,  I  never  saw  one  in  my  life,  and  never  saw  any¬ 
body  who  had  seen  one,  either.  And  what’s  more,  I 
don’t  believe  in  'em.  Just  show  me  one — a  genuine 
ghost, — and  then  I’ll  have  faith.” 

“  Well,”  said  old  Aunt  Debby,  “I  have  seen  a  ghost, — 
as  real  a  ghost  as  anybody  ever  laid  eyes  on.  ’Twas 
more’n  thirty  year  ago,  just  after  I  buried  my  first  hus¬ 
band.  I  was  lookin’  round  for  a  place  to  live  in,  and 
heard  of  a  house  in  Jackson-strect,  where  the  rent  was 
very  low.  One  of  the  neighbors  told  me  it  was  offered  so 
cheap  because  no  family  could  stay  on  account  of  a  ghost 
of  the  man  who  had  lived  there  last  that  haunted  it. 

“  Did  I  feel  afraid  ?  No,  not  a  bit ;  for  I  didn’t  believe 
in  such  things ;  and  besides,  I  had  known  the  old  man 
well  in  his  lifetime,  and  been  good  friends  with  him,  too. 
I  didn’t  know  any  cause  why  he  should  turn  to  be  my 
enemy  after  he  was  dead.  So  I  took  the  house,  glad  to 
get  it  at  so  low  a  price;  and  moved  in  my  furniture.  To¬ 
wards  evening,  I  went  over  and  made  ready  to  pass  the 
night  there.  Was  I  alone  ?  Aye, — that  I  was,  all  alone, 
for  I  was  a  poor  widow,  and  my  children  across  the  sea. 

“  ’Twas  a  warm  night,  and  so  I  opened  the  doors  and 
windows,  after  I  had  lighted  my  lamp.  Then  I  sat  down 
by  my  table,  to  knit  awhile,  and  read  my  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  before  going  to  bed.  I  was  a  knittin’  and  a  rcadin’ 
together,  with  the  Bible  open  at  the  Ninety-first  Psalm, 


when  all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  a  strange  sound  upstairs. 
It  was  a  low  cry,  just  like  a  wailin’,  sobbin’  child  would 
make ;  and  seemed  to  be  goin’  round  and  round  the  gar¬ 
ret.  ‘It’s  nothin’  but  the  wind,’  says  I  to  myself,  but 
when  I  looked  out  o’  doors,  and  saw  how  still  and  quiet 
every  thing  was,  with  the  stars  a  shinin’  down  so  calm,  I 
knew  it  couldn’t  be  the  wind.  Then  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  rat  or  a  mouse,  but  I  knew  very  well  that  no  such 
animal  could  make  that  sad,  melancholy  moan,  which 
seemed  to  pierce  to  my  very  soul.  I  listened  a  little 
while,  tryin’  to  think  what  could  make  such  a  strange 
noise,  and  at  last  says  to  myself,  ‘  Deb,  that  is  a  ghost, 
sure  enough,  and  no  mistake.’ 

“  Frightened  ?  No ;  at  any  rate,  not  much,  for  I  had  no 
cause  to  fear  aught  on  earth,  or  in  the  grave.  I  read  my 
chapter  through, — all  about  the  angels  havin’  charge 
over  us,  and  the  ‘terror  by  night’ — and  the  rest  of  the 
dangers.  But  all  the  time,  the  sound — that  awful  wail, — 
kept  on  with  its  solemn  voice.  I  heard  it  coming  down 
stairs,  and  with  it  a  gentle  footfall, — down,  down,  a  step 
at  a  time.  It  reached  the  floor,  and  then  stopped.  I 
looked — for  I  could  not  help  lookin’, — and  there,  right  at 
the  doorway,  I  saw  standing  in  the  dark,  two  gleamin’, 
flashin’  balls  of  fire  1  Now,  I  began  to  be  scared,'  but  I 
gathered  up  all  my  courage  and  spoke  out  loud,  ‘  Conic 
forth!’  And  up  leaped— a  big  black  cat!  .  . 

“  That  was  all  there  was  of  the  ghost.  I  knew  the  cat 
as  soon  as  I  saw  it  plainly ;  and  it  knew  me  too,  and 
came  towards  me,  purrin’  and  moanin’  by  turns.  You 
see,  the  old  cat  was  weepin’  for  its  dead  master :  and  as 
it  stood  in  the  door,  the  candle-light  on  its  eyes  made 
them  look  like  balls  of  fire.  That  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  saw  a  ghost :  and  I  don’t  believe  anybody  ever  saw 
a  better  one.  I  kept  the  old  cat,  and  well  I  might,  for 
she  had  saved  me  forty  dollars  rent,  besides  drivin’  away 
the  rats  and  mice  from  the  house.” 
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“  THE  BEST  JUVENILE  MAGAZINE  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  ANY  LAND  OR  LANGUAGE! 

OUR  Y  Of  I  0  FOLKS. 

9 


The  popularity  of  this  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls,  although  very  great  from  its  commencement,  has  been  largely  Increased  this  year  by  Ms.  Aldrich's  remarkable  “  Story  of  a 
Bad  Boy,”  and  by  the  very  instructive  and  fascinating  articles  on  subjects  of  practical  interest  and  importance  by  Me.  Pabton,  Mr.  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Agassiz,  Mr.  Hai.e,  Major 
Traverse,  and  other  popular  writers.  The  tastes  and  benefit  of  all  classes  of  readers  have  been  consulted ;  provision  lias  been  made  for  the  best  of  Stories  to  please  those  who  prefer  sto¬ 
ries  to  any  other  reading ;  while  for  those  who  desire  to  learn,  as  well  as  to  be  amused,  excellent  articles  have  been  prepared  by  the  most  skillful  and  pleasing  writers  on  Glass-Mak¬ 
ing,  Coal-Mining,  Ship-Building ;  on  Voyages,  Discoveries,  and  the  Dives  of  Great  Navigators ;  on  Earthquakes,  Coral  Animals,  and  the  Islands  they 
build;  on  fresh  and  attractive  topics  of  American  History;  on  Gardening  for  Girls;  Howto  Talk,  How  to  Read,  Mow  to  Write,  How  to  Travel,  How  to 
Act  in  Society,  and  Mow  to  "Work.  For  entertainment  and  sharpening  the  wits  of  the  readers  of  “Our  Young  Folks,"  the  Evening  Lamp  furnishes  a  choice  and 
abundant  collection  of  Enigmas,  Rebuses,  Puzzles,  etc. 

To  show  the  estimation  in  which  the  Magazine  is  held  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  the  Publishers  annex  the  following  letters: 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  24th,  1869. 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.: 

I  got  from  you  four  numbers  of  “  Our  Young  Folks,”  and  I  read  every  word  of  them.  1 
have  showed  them  to  several  boys  here.  Every  boy  likes  them.  Ten  boys  told  me  they 
would  sign  with  me  for  them,  but  all  of  them  couldn’t  get  the  money  now.  1  send  you  the 
money  for  five  names.  Some  boys  say  they  can’t  get  their  fathers  to  sign  for  any  papers. 
Their  fathers  are  able  to  sign.  I  think  “  Our  Young  Folks  ”  the  best  Magazine  in  the  world. 

Here  are  the  names.  Truly  yours,  H.  A.  L. 

Hermann,  Mo.,  Jan.  3,  1S69. 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. : 

I  am  a  little  boy,  and  live  here  at  the  far  West.  X  used  to  live  in  Mass.,  near  Boston.  I 
have  been  in  your  store  many  times,  and  have  several  books  published  by  you.  I  came  here 
near  two  years  ago.  My  brother  has  given  me  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  “  Young 
Folks.”  I  liked  it  so  well,  1  want  to  own  them  all,  and  have  tried  to  earn  money  enough  to 
pay  for  them.  I  have  found  it  hard  work,  as  money  is  not  as  plenty  as  work  is.  But  I  have 
succeeded  now.  I  want  to  know  how  much  you  will  let  me  have  the  back  numbers  of  1SG7 
and  XSG8  for— and  1  will  also  subscribe  for  1869.  I  mean  to  keep  on  taking  them  as  long  as 
they  are  published,  whicli  I  hope  will  be  for  a  long  time.  C.  AY.  K. 

Please  find  enclosed  $2.00,  renewal  of  subscription  for  “  Our  Young  Folks  ”  for  1SG9. 
YYe  enjoy  the  book  so  much  we  feel  as  though  we  could  not  get  along  nicely  without  it. 
Many  a  lonely  and  sick  hour  has  been  passed  pleasantly  by  its  help,  and  I  think  it  improves 
all  the  time.  Your  friend,  Miss  L.  M.  M.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Cold  Water,  Midi.,  Feb.  12,  1S69. 

I  wanted  so  many  new  books  and  tools  this  year,  I  thought  I  would  try  and  get  along 
without  “Our  Young  Folks,"  but  1  can’t  do  it.  I  am  lame  and  cannot  go  off  and  play  witli 
tlie  other  boys,  so  I  must  have  my  old  friend  again.  D.  L. 


Enclosed  I  send  you  two  dollars,  to  pay  for  “  Our  Young  Folks”  another  year.  Times  are 
very  hard,  and  we  thought  we  would  have  to  give  up  “  Our  Young  Folks”  for  the  coming 
year,  but  when  the  Dec.  No.  came,  ’twas  like  parting  witli  an  old  and  tried  friend,  and  to  think 
that  was  the  last  No.  caused  an  extra  effort  among  the  young  folks,  and  I  shall  not  say  that 
the  “Old  Folks”  did  not  assist;  the  consequence  of  which  was  “Peter  was  robbed  to 
pay  Paul.”  J.  M.  C.,  AVest  Glaze,  Missouri. 

February  1st,  1SG9. 

1  have  taken  your  Magazine  for  nearly  two  years,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  “  Cast  away 
In  tlie  Cold  ”  was  a  very  good  story,  and  1  think  that  the  “  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy”  will  be  a 
good  one,  too.  I  am  eleven  years  old  and  I  think  I  will  take  it  all  my  lifetime.  I  buy  tlie 
Magazine  every  month  from  Mr.  Winters,  who  keeps  tlie  stationery  in  Eoiulout. 

Yours  truly,  E.  S.  C. 

Allenville,  Mifflin  Co'.,  Penn.,  Feb.  15th,  1S69. 

I  have  long  felt  the  need  of  some  interesting  Magazine  to  enliven  tlie  reading  class.  “Our 
Young  Folks  ”  is  what  we  need.  I  am  going  to  make  the  experiment,  and  use  every  effort 
to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  who  can  understand  it.  Had  we  something  fresh  and 
instructive  to  interest  our  pupils,  we  should  not  have  near  the  difficulties  we  have  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  quiet,  orderly  school.  B.  I.  S. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Feb.  16th,  1SG9. 

I  have  long  admired  your  Magazine,  “Our  Young  Folks,”— ever  since  a  copy  came  by 
chance  under  my  observation.  1  think  it  is  the  best  magazine  for  young  folks  published  in 
this  country,  or  even  in  the  world,  for  I  don't  see  howit  could  be  better.  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  a  family,  there  is  something  in  it  for  all  ages.  I  like  “  Farming  for  Boys,”  and  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Girls.”  X  like  Mr,  Aldrich’s  story,  It  commences  some  like  “  Tom  Brown.” 

C.  P.  C. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y„  Feh.  22d,  3SG9. 

I  have  read  “Our  Young  Folks”  ever  since  it  was  first  published,  and  like  it  famously. 
1  think  it  much  superior  to  any  other  Magazine  for  Young  Folks,  and  hope  it  may  long 
continue  to  delight  their  homes  and  improve  their  minds.  Truly,  H.  L.  K. 

I  read  one  number  over  and  over,  till  I  get  another  number.  William  Henry's  letters  are 
very  good  indeed.  1  intend  saving  all  tlie  numbers  of  “  Our  Young  Folks,”  and  have  them 
bound-  they  will  make  a  very  pretty  book.  I  am  tlie  only  one  that  takes  “Our  Young 
Folks  ”  in  this  town,  but  they  all  like  it  so  well  that  1  think  I  can  raise  a  club  for  it.  L.  D. 


Hebron,  Porter  Co.,  Indiana,  March  SOlh,  1SG9. 

Gentlemen  : — At  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of  “  Our  Young  Folks,”  wishing 
my  young  folks  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  I  procured  and  sent  you  a  small  list  of  subscribers 
in  this  place,  and  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  they  were  all,  both  young  folks  and  old,  well  pleased. 
1  believe  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  even  now,  although  the  old  numbers 
have  been  read  through  time  and  again,  and  are  sadly  worn  by  faithful  use,  still,  every 
onccin  a  while,  they  are  again  brought  out  to  undergo  another  satisfactory  perusal;  ami 
the  only  regret  ever  expressed  in  my  hearing  is  that  there  are  no  more  of  them,  and  1  know 
surely,  that  anything  that  will  give  so  much  pure,  harmless  pleasure  at  so  little  cost  is  too 
valuable  to  part  with  voluntarily.  So  now  I  propose  that  if  you  will  send  me  the  four  spec¬ 
imen  Nos.,  and  tlie  terms,  I  will  see  how  many  subscribers  I  can  procure  in  tiffs  vicinity. 

S.  B.  K. 


La  Grange,  March  5tlv,  1SG9. 

As  I  have  just  received  Marclt  number,  I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  that  i  t  was  a 
perfect  gem.  The  story  of  a  “Bad  Boy”  is  splendid,  and  so  is  Glass-Making.  I  did  not  think 
there  could  be  any  better  than  January  or  February  numbers— but  it  is.  I  know  I  shall  be 
interested  in  Coal-Mining  and  Ship-Building.  This  is  the  first  year  I  have  taken-”  Our  Young 
Folks,”  and  I  wonder  1  could  have  done  without  it  so  long,  now  that  I  take  it.  L.  G. 


Vassar,  Michigan,  Marclt  9th,  18G9. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  present  you  sent  me  in  the  March  No.  of  “Our  Y'oung 
Folks.”  1  am  a  poor  little  hoy,  have  had  to  split  wood  for  tills  dollar,  thought  you  would 
send  it  to  me  for  six  months  for  it.  You  do  not  say  anything  about  doing  any  sucli  tiling, 
and  1  am  almost  afraid  to  ask  you,  hut  I  do  want  your  Magazine  tlie  worst  way.  I  like  the 
History  part  of  it.  Please  send  me  “  Our  Y’oung  Folks”  as  long  as  you  can  for  the  dollar 
I  have  enclosed,  and  X  will  thank  you  ten  thousand  times.  J.  F.  D. 


A  lady  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y'.,  writes  tins  about  “Our  Young  Folks”:  “I  have  been  a 
reader  and  admirer  of  ‘  Our  Y'oung  Folks  ever  since  it  was  published.  Deeply  interested 
in  children  myself,  fully  in  sympathy  with  their  needs  and  tastes,  I  have  also  been  for  their 
dear  sakes,  a  hungry  reader  of  juvenile  works,  and  have  never  found  anything  that  suited 
me  as  well  as  your  publications,— nothing  that  seemed  so  well  adapted  to  their  wants  as  an 
educational  force,  morally  and  intellectually.  One  tiling  whicli  your  competitors  have  over¬ 
looked,  you  have  admirably  and  earnestly  labored  for— the  development  of  the  love  for  tile 
beautiful  lying  latent  in  every  child’s  heart.  The  Magazine  has  a  loving  and  beautiful  mis¬ 
sion,  a  ministry  to  all  child  life,  and  1  would  lovotoput  it  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  land." 


Philadelphia.,  March  24th,  1869. 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.— Dear  Sirs:  Do,  fof  goodness’  sake,  send  on  “Our 
Young  Folks  ”  for  April.  The  March  number  for  my  hoys  lias  not  arrived,  and  there  lias 
been  no  peace  in  the  house  for  the  last  ten  days.  My  boys  are  so  much  interested  ill  the 
story  of  a  “Bad  Boy,”  that  it  is  nothing  hut  Tom  Bailey  from  morning  till  night.  If  I 
were  any  judge  of  such  matters,  this  story  is  what  I  call  a  hit.  Do  hurry  along  tlie  April 
number.  Yours,  L,  M.  C. 


Springfield,  Feh.  23.,  1SG9. 

To  the  Editors  of  “  Our.  Young  Folks.” 

“X our  magazine  is  such  a  source  of  delight  in  our  family,  and  at  tlie  same  time  so  valuable 
and  instructive  to  our  children,  that  1  feel  impelled  to  write  you  and  thank  you  for  what 
you  are  doing  for  them  and  for  others  like  them.  YVe  have  taken  the  magazine  ever  since 
it  started,  but  we  think  it  more  interesting  than  ever  this  year. 

“The  ‘  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  pleases  my  boys  so  much  that  they  fairly  commit  each  instal¬ 
ment  to  memory.  Mr.  Trowbridge’s  articles  on  Glass-Making  wc  have  found  particularly 
interesting,  and  so  are  the  articles  by  Air.  Parton,  and  Air.  Hale,  and  Airs.  Agassiz.  1  assure 
you  that  the  monthly  arrival  of  your  Alagazine  is  a  great  event  in  our  household.  Expec¬ 
tation  gets  on  tiptoe  about  the  middle  of  each  month,  after  which  time  the  Post-office  boy 
is  closely  watched  by  two  pair  of  eager  young  eyes  on  tlie  lookout  for  what  they  call  the 
best  magazine  that  ever  was.’ 

“  In  sober  earnest,  dear  Editors,  I  feel  that  yon  are  doing  my  eliildren  an  inestimable  good, 
that  you  are  furnishing  to  them  a  style  of  reading  in  every  respect  admirable  and  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  them ;  and  as  I  see  the  interest  with  which  they  read  what  you  prepare  for 
taem,  and  observe  its  restraining  and  developing  influence  upon  their  young  minds,  1  feel 
grateful  that  in  their  education  I  have  such  a  valuable  assistant  as  your  magazine. 

Respectfully  yours,  Mrs.  A.  M.  ’ 


C3T"  “  OUR.  YOIIMG  FOLKS  ”  is  only  Two  Dollars  a  year,  ami  tlie  numbers  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1SG9,  will  be  scut  free 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  examine  the  Magazine,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  *OSGO<|d  &  CO.,  124  Trefcnont  Street, 
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Clioio©  Seed  Potatoes. 

Early  Rose.— One  pound,  $1.00 ;  Three  pounds,  $2.00. 
by  mall,  post-paid. 

1  peck,  $5.C0 :  y  bushel,  $8.00 ;  1  bushel,  $15.00 ;  1  bbl.,  $10  : 
5  bbls.,  $175.00.  .  _ 

Climax.— One  pound,  $3.00. 

Ercsce’s  Prolific. — One  pound,  $2.00. 

One  pound  each  of  Climax,  Bresee’s  Prolific,  and 
Early  Rose,  mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $5.00. 

London  "White.— Early  and  good.  4  pounds,  by  mail, 
$1.00  ;  1  peck,  $2.50;  1  bushel,  $8.00;  1  bbl.,  $20.00. 

V a nderveer’ s  Seedling.— 4  pounds  by  mail,  $1.00; 
1  peck,  $1.50:  1  bushel,  $5.00;  1  bbl.,  $12.00. 

Early  Goodrich  and  Harison.- $4.00  per  barrel. 
Our  new  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue,  with  instructions 
for  culture,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Agriculturist  for  April. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

41  Park  Row,  (Box  5,712  P.  O.)  New  York. 

Mew  Sweet  Potato. 

Smatlaerii  Qssecss. 

This  New  Sweet  Potato,  lately  introduced  from 
Soutli  America,  is  of  wonderful  productiveness,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  have  tested  it,  the  finest  flavored  and 
best  for  table  use,  of  any  ever  before  offered  to  the  public. 
We  offer  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  sprouts  at 
$2. 00  per  100. 

8.00  per  500. 

15.00  per  1,000. 

No  orders  received  for  less  than  100. 

SWEET 

Potato  sprouts  at 
75  cents  per  100. 

$3.00  per  500. 

$5.00  per  1,000. 

Sent  by  mail  for  10  cents  per  100  additional.  Cash  must 
accompany  the  order.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mall. 

The  following  collections  have  been  sent  out  from  onr 
establishment  lor  the  past  15  years,  and  are  now  favorably 
known  in  every  section  of  the  country.  They  contain  the 
most  showy  varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  for  culture.  Iiach  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the 
different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater 
display  can  be  made  at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered 
in  separate  packets.  Those  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  as 
well  as  the  experienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear 
ot'  disappointment. 

No.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals _ $1.00 

No.  2— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials 

and  Perennials .  1.00 

No.  3— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Per¬ 
ennials.  embracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest 

in  cultivation .  1.00 

No.  4— contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from 
Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies,  German.  Car¬ 
nation  and  I’icotee  Pinks.  Verbenas,  Truffaut's 

French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks .  1.00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 
postage  free. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  5,712. 

41  Park  Bow  &  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE 
YEAR’S  SUPPLY,  FOR  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 


The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re¬ 
quired  iu  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  55  varieties,  $3.50 
“  No.  0  contains  33  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  15  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  < ‘ollections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows : 

No.  1,  $20.00;  No.  2,  $15.00;  No.  3,  $10.00;  No.  4,  $5.00. 

"For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catalogue, 
page3  102  and  103.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON.  Box  5,712, 

41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

New  and  Choice  Melons. 

Deusian  WATmiELOx  —  Introduced  by  Bayard  Taylor, 
Esq.,  the  well-known  traveler,  from  the  borders  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sen.  and  first  offe  red  for  sale  in  18C7.  After  a  trial  of 
two  years  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  most  valu¬ 
able  acquisition,  particularly  for  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  It  is  globular  and  elliptical  in  form,  of  pale  green 
color,  with  dark  stripes;  flesh  crimson  and  of  remarkably 
fine  texture  ;  delicious  flavor,  with  only  half  an  inch  of  rind. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  Melon  is  that  it  can  be  taken  off  the 
vine  to  ripen,  and  will  keep  till  winter.  It  grows  to  a  large 
size.  25  cents  per  packet  of  10  seeds,  5  packets  for  $1.00. 

Minorca  Muskmelon.— A  new  and  valuable  variety  of 
the  Muskinelon,  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  flesh  of  fine  text¬ 
ure,  excellent  flavor  and  very  productive.  25  cts.  per  pack¬ 
et  of  iO  seeds ;  5  packets  for  $1.00. 

IIuxter’s  Improved  Persian  Muskjielon.— Grows  to  a 
large  size,  very  productive,  and  of  superior  quality,  per 
packet  of  10  seeds,  25  cents.  For  sale  by 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Bow,  &  151  Nassau-st., 

P.  O.  Box  5,712.  New  York. 

WctlacB’sfilcM  ©Mioia  Seed. 

Red  Wethersfield,  Yellow  Danvers,  and  "White  Portugal,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  at  50  cts.  per  ounce ;  $1.50  for  4  ounces  ;  $5 
per  pound. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  Son,  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


Seeds  to  be  Sown  in  May  and  June. 

oz.  lb. 

Beef..— Mangel  Wurzel,  Long  Bed,  and  Yellow 

Globe .  10  75 

“  White  Sugar .  10  75 

Ruta-baga,  Purple  Top .  10  75 

Turnip .  —Long  White  French .  10  1.00 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid.  Address 

FERRE,  EATCIIELDEF.  &  CO., 

231  Main-street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties.  Fourteen 
bushels  by  measure  of  ears  yield  ten  bushels  by  weight  of 
shelled  corn.  This  corn,  raised  by  me  in  Rhode  Island,  is 
better  adapted  for  seed  corn  soutli  of  this  State,  than  corn 
raised  on  the  spot,  as  it  will  ripen  earlier. 

Also  for  sale  a  full-blooded  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf,  one  year 
old  this  month,  with  pedigree,  and  from  the  best  of  stock. 
Address  AMASA  M.  EATON, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  and  Hare  Vegeta  Wes. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marttlehead  Mammoth  Cabbage. and  many  other  new  things, 
1  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

BUTCH  BULBS,  imported  by  LONGHURST  & 

LAUER,  52  Cedar  St., New  York,  on  special  orders  from 
Messrs.  L.  Van  Waveren  &  Co., the  celebrated  Florists,  of 
Haarlem,  Holland,  whose  superior  products  have  given  such 
universal  satisfaction  for  the  past  years.  Parties  desirous  of 
ordering  selected  bulbs  of  superior  quality  will  please  for¬ 
ward  their  orders  to  us  before  the  1st  of  June.  Price  Currents 
and  further  information  furnished  upon  application. 

8EJSCD  FOIl  THEM. 

CBOSMAN'S  New  Improved  Frankfort  Head  Lettuce, 
and  the  Early  Prolific  Nutmeg  Muskmelon,  15  cents  each 
or  both  for  25  cents.  Two  of  the  most  valuable  New  Vege¬ 
tables  ever  introduced,  which  I  will  send  post-paid  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  price. 

C.  W.  CEOSMAN,  Seedsman, 

P.  O.  Box  SO.  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

dfefi.r?!  ISBS^&TIIEESS’  New  and  Rare  Plants. 

“  “  We  would  call  the  attention  of  Amateurs  to  our  large 
and  fine  stock  of  New  Plants.  Golden  tricolor  Pelargoni¬ 
ums.  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  others.  All  the  new  double-flower¬ 
ing  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  Symphitum  peregrinum,  Salvia 
tricolor,  Macleya  Yedoensis,  'New  Begonias,  Cannns,  Coleus, 
Gloxinias.  Gesnerias,  Achimenes,  Ferns,  Fancy,  Show,  and 
Bedding  Dahlias.  Roses,  Verbenas.  Tritomas,  and  a  general 
Collection  of  Bedding-out  Plants.  Shrubs,  etc.  Send  stamp 
for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

OLM  BROTHERS,  successors  to  B.  K.  Bliss, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


VMDERVEER’S  SEEDLING. 

Inintroducing'to  the  public  my  new  seedling  potato  I  would 
say.it  was  grown  from  seed  raised  by  me  in  18G2  from  import¬ 
ed  California  potatoes.  Having  cultivated  it  from  that  time, 
it  has  each  year  proved  more  and  more  its  superior  quality 
and  merits,  possessing  all  the  points  desirable  in  that  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  esculent.  I  claim  for  it  that-  as  to  productive¬ 
ness,  size  and  uniformity,  earliness,  whiteness,  fine  flavor, 
and  drvness  in  cooking,  no  rot  while  growing  or  keeping, 
freedom  from  blight,  it  excels  all  others.  As  a  winter  and 
spring  variety  is  has  no  equal,  retaining  its  solidity,  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  flavor,  having  had  prime  old  on  my  table  one  day 
and  ripe  new  ones  the  next.  Prices  for  18C9  as  follows:  per 
barrel,  $12,  bushel  $5.  half  bushel  $2.75,  peck  $1.50,  4  lbs., 
postage  paid.  $1.  Sample  can  be  seen  and  circular  obtained 
of  the  undersigned  or  at  this  office.  Address  orders  to 
W.  II.  VANDEEVEEB,  Port  Washington, 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SE E©  POTATOES. 

Our  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 

100  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
EEISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  AVestcliester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

~  EARLY  ROSE  AND  WHITE  CHILI, 


mail, 

4  lbs.,  by _ _  _  „  _ 

son,  $4  per  bbl.  Orono,  very  good,  $4.50  per  bbl.  Also, 
Forfarshire  Red,  most  productive  kind;  Cuzcoe  ;  Lapstone 
Kidney  ;  Andes;  New  White  Peach  blow :  and  every  desir¬ 
able  sort  at  lowest  rates.  Send  a  stamp  for  onr  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  the  newest  and  best  Garden 

and  Field  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes.  _ 

Li.  J).  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Huron,  Ohio. 

Early  Rose  aud  Goodrich  Seedling 
Potatoes  for  Sale, 

By  pound,  bushel,  or  barrel.  Circular  sent  free. 

RICHARD  YOUNG,  Morton’s  P.  O.,  Springfield, 
Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


€ 


ABgAGE  AND  CELERY  PLANTS.— See  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  .June  number,  or  write  for  price  list,  etc. 

G.  H.  HOLDEN,  South  Ntrwalk,  Conn. 


Early  lose  and  Harison  Potatoes. 

Early  Bose,  5  lbs.,  S2,  free  by  mail,  y,  bushel,  $7,  i  bushel, 
$12, 1  barrel,  $35.  Harison.  i  barrel,  $1. 10  barrels.  $35.00.  One 
barrel  Harison  and  4  lbs.  Early  Bose.  $5.  Climax  $3  per  lb. 
Address  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Beade-st.,  New  York. 

HARISON  POTATOES!—  Warranted  genuine.  200  bbls. 
at  $4  per  bbl.  Early woodrich  at  $i  per  bbl.  E.  Bose,  $1 
per  lb.  Warren  L.  Baker,  Portlandville,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATO  SPROUTS, 

-i-xi  75  cents  per  100,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

$3.00  pci-  500.  by  Expross. 

$5  00  per  1,000,  by  Express. 

Carefully  packed,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 

Address  J.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Bye,  N.  Y. 

teUVVEET  POTATO  PLANTS  for  sale  by  I.  J. 

SIMONSON,  at  58  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 

Price  per  100,  75  cents. 

Price  per  500.  $3.00. 

Price  per  1,000,  $5.00. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS,  by  the  100,  1,0C0,  or  10,000. 
Delivered  in  New  York,  or  sent  bv  mail.  Send  for  Priced 
list  of  Vegetable  Plants.  H.  E.  ACKER,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Plaints  by  Mail. 

We  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  the  following  Strawberry  Plants,  carefully 

Sucked,  at  the  following  prices : 
ne  dozen  each  Agriculturist,  Hovey’s Seedling,  and 

Bussell’s  Prolific .  $1.00 

One  dozen  each  Agriculturist,  Hovey’s  Seedling, 

Bussell's  Prolific,  Wilson’s  Albany,  and  Jucunda,  $2.00 
One  dozen  each  Nicanou,  Agriculturist,  Wilson’s, 

n vwi  $o  flfl 

For  a  complete  'list  of  PLANTS,'  FRUiT  '  AND'ORN A- 
MENTAL  TREES,  &c„  see  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  PLANTS,  price  5  cents.  Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDEE  &  CO., 

331  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Strawberry  Plants-. 

Our  Catalogue  of  over  100  varieties  of  Strawberries  and 
other  valuable  Small  Fruit  Plants  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address  REIS1G  &  IIEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Strawberries  Selected  from  100  Varieties. 

Dr.  Nicaise,  Napoleon  III,  Romeyn  Seedling,  Nicanor, 
White  Alpine,  and  Negro,  plants  75c.  doz.,  $3,  100.  Charles 
Downing,  50c.  doz.,  $1.50,  100,  $12,  1,000.  Jucunda,  Green 
Prolific,  Agriculturist,  and  Barnes’  Mammoth,  35c.  doz., 
$1.25.  100.  President,  $1.50  doz.,  $G,  100.  Peak’s  Emperor, 
$1.50,  doz.  The  13  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  free  by  mail,  lor  $8. 
Boule  de  Ver,  $1  each.  Lady,  and  Royal  Hautboy,  75c.  each. 
Address  AV.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade-st.,  New  York. 

A  General  Variety  of  Plants,  &c. 

It  is  still  in  time  to  plrtnt  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Potatoes,  Sic.,  and  let  those  remember  who  wish  to 
plant  that  if  they  send  and  get  my  Price  List  of  reduced 
prices,  they  will  find  them  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  are  offer- 
ed  in  this  paper.  If  you  wish  to  purchase,  don't  fail  to  send 
for  one,  or  send  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  I  will  return 
fhe  price  of  same.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 

continues  to  fill  orders  for  plants  promptly. 

The  Continental  Fruit  Package 

Combines  COVERED  box,  SPRING  crate,  and  thorough  ven¬ 
tilation.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

CONTINENTAL  BOX  CO.,  No.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

HEDGE  OSAGE  PLANTS,  No.  1,  at  $5  per 
1,000;  $20  per  5,000,  by  Express,  prepaid  1,000 
miles.  Safe  to  plant  until  June  1st. 

JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

-IS  OSAGE  PLANTS,  PACKED.— 5  M, 

1X1  a  $15.00 ;  10  M,  $25.00  ;  50  M,  $120.00.  Large  lots 

«i  f-  lfiee  pnfiic 

'  PEABSE  &  THOMPSON,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

ARBOR  VITHS,  and  other  small  Evergreens  at 

wholesale,  very  low.  Prices  on  application. 

L.  B.  CHAPMAN,  59  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

3.000.000  EVERGREESS,  0  inches  to  3  feet  high. 
200,000  Arbor  Vita',  hedge  size,  Nursery  grown,  8  years  trans¬ 
planted.  Nursery  Stock  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

A.  P.  CHAPMAN,  50  Vesey-st.,  New  York. 

Farmers  &  Gardeners, 

Do  you  wish  to  DOUBLE  YOUR  CROPS? 

Do  you  want  EARLY  and  LARGE  VEGETABLES? 

Do  you  want  IMMENSE  CROPS  of  ONIONS? 

Do  you  want  all  this  AT  A  LESS  EXPENSE  THAN 
USING  BARN-YARD  MANURE  ? 

Then  buy  the  DOUBLE-REFINED  POUDRETTE. 

Send  for  a  Pamphlet  to 

The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 

Box  S,  139;  N.  Y.  P.  O. 

Office,  CG  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y. 

No.  1  Peruvian,  (delivered from  Government  Scores), 
price  $G1,  Gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 

E.  F.  COE’S  Superphosphate,  fine  Ground  Bone, 
Band-plaster,  Castor-pomaec,  &c. 

J.  It.  DECATUR  &  CO., 

197  Water-st.,  New  York. 


w 

&e 


HITE  LEGGED  DERBY  GAMES.— A  few 

'  pairs  of  these  celebrated  fowls  for  sale.  For  terms, 
address  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
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TIE  PREMIUM  SANFORD  CORN. 


EVERT  FARMER  should  sent!  for  my  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  giving  history  of  the  SANFORD  CORN  and  testimonials 
from  nearly  every  State.  East,  West,  North,  and  South, 
indorse  it  as  THE  BEST  field  Corn.  PRICES  :  1  Quart, 
post-paid,  $1.00;  1  Peck,  by  Express,  $3.00;  1  Bushel, 
by  Express,  $6.00.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  cash,  or  sent  C.  0.  D.  Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


TESTIMONIALS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  HAVE  GROWN  IT : 

I  consider  it  a  superior  variety,  yielding  more  to  the  acre, 
weighing  more  to  the  bushel,  ana  furnishing  better  stalks  for 
fodder,  than  any  of  the  kinds  heretofore  cultivated  in  this 
section.— S.  TERRY  HUDSON,  Success,  Sufl'olk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mv  experience  with  the  Corn  you  sent  lue  is  highly  satis¬ 
factory.— M.  J.  WHEELER,  Geeat  Barkixgtox,  Mass. 

Far  superior  to  any  other  variety  that  I  have  ever  culti¬ 
vated.— TllOS.  A.  IIALLOCK,  Mattituck,  Suffolk  Co.,L.  I. 

Superior  in  ail  respects  to  any  other  I  have  ever  planted. — 
D.  W.  REEVE,  Attorney-at-Law,  Franklinville,  L.  I. 


It  is  the  best  I  have  over  grown.— D.  W.  nALLOCK, 
Upper  Aquebogue,  L.  I. 

It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  other  that  lias  come 
within  my  knowledge.— JAMES  M.  REEVE,  Northville,  L.  1. 

Without  exception  the  best  variety  corn  ever  grown  here. 
—HARRISON  HALLOCK,  Oregon,  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y. 

Yielded  at  the  rate  of  60  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.— 
ADAM  RANKIN,  Moxjiouth,  Warren  Co.,  Ill. 

It  is  the  finest  Corn  I  ever  saw.  On  most  of  the  stalks 
there  were  two  cars,  and  on  many  of  them  three. 

1VM.  B.  BULLARD,  West  Meriden,  Mass. 

From  my  limited  experience  I  think  it  is  as  early  as  the 


I  believe  it  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other  variety.  It  yield¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  90  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.— GEORGE 
V.  SCOTT,  Thomponsonville,  Ill. 

Mr.  Fanning :  Your  Sanford  Corn  gave  me  good  satis¬ 
faction.  I  like  it  welt.  J.  McCAIN,  Delaware  Station,  N.  J. 

I  planted  it  the  28th  of  May,  on  a  piece  of  ground  6  by  10 
rods,  four  feet  apart  eacli  way.  I  cut  it  up  the  7th  day  of 
Sept.,  aud  husked  48  bushels  of  ears,  all  very  sound,  which 
result  was  highly  satisfactory.— A.  J.  BROWN,  Oilivett,  Ill. 


IMPORTED  BULL  JERSEY  PRINCE,  out  of 

premium  stock  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  Jersey  cows  and 
heifers.  Imported  and  prize  native  poultry  and  eggs.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 

Be  your  own  judge  of  pure  bred  poultry.  Buy  the 
STANDARD  OF  EXCEF.LEMCE,  containing  full 
description  of  every  variety.  Price  50  cents. 

'J.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

ALDERNEYS  of  pood  pedigree  for  sale  by 

G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.'J.,  on  Northern  Rail¬ 
road,  one  hour  from  New  York. 

PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

Persons  wishing  to  improve  their  stock  should  remember 
that,  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  stock.  For  particulars, 
address  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN,  Peuningtonville,  Chester  Co., 
Penn. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale. 

The  greatest  pork  producers  of  the  day.  Have  gained 
llK  oz.  ot  live  flesh  for  each  pound  of  corn  consumed'  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Jas.  Young,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Marshal  [.on,  Pa. 

EGGS  from  first-class  Hondan,  La  Flcclie,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Brahma,  Black  Spanish,  and  Leghorn  fowls. 
A  few  pairs  of  fowls  lor  sale.  Also  a  few  pairs' of  thorough¬ 
bred  Angoka  Goats.  Address  with  stamp, 

ALLEN  C.  FITCH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  fea*  IlatclaiiBg-. 

■White  Asiatic  Brahmas,  cocks  12  lbs.,  hens  10,  pea-comb, 
pure  bred,  13  eggs,  $2;  48,  $6.  Houdans,  pure  stock.  $6  doz. 
Grey  Dorking,  Silver-spangled  Hamburg,  White  Dorking, 
White  Leghorn,  Golden  Seabright  Bantam,  $3  dozen,  well 
packed  to  ensure  their  hatching.  Sent,  any  distance. 
Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER 

HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
Pork,  for  foocl  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  lor  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 
See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agj'iculturist. 

C»rey  Um’kisig-  Fowls, 

From  premium  stock  of  direct  importation.  Eggs  from 
the  above  for  sitting,  $".00  per  doz.,  carefully  packed  in 
double  box,  and  delivered  by  Express  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Address  C.  D.  VALENTINE, 

Fordliam,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

-0>  EMEMBER  THE  ADDRESS  of  THOMAS  C. 

Ja.Si'  ANDREWS,  is  Moorestown.  N.  J..  not  Morristown,  as 
many  write  it.  Send  for  a  price  list  of  Plants  and  Potatoes. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 

continues  to  fill  orders  for  plants  promptly. 

Missouri  Lands  for  Sale. ' 

Missouri  Lauds  arc  very  fertile,  and  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  Union  ;  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity  for  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  to  acquire  cheap, 
healthful,  and  productive  farms.  This  can  never  occur 
again  so  near  the  centre  of  population. 

North  Missouri  contains  about  25,000  square  miles,  or 
sixteen  million  acres,  as  desirable  ns  any  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil  so  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
from  the  cold  and  bleak  North  to  settle  ou  our  rich  prairies. 

All  arc  invited!  Let  the  industrious  and  enterprising, 
rich  and  poor,  come  and  prosper.  They  should  come  at  once 
and  preoccupy  this  splendid  country. 

Circulars,  giving  full  and  valuable  particulars  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German,  arc'sitpplied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to  conic 
themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  induce  others  to  come  also. 

A  Sectiojml  Map,  showing  the  exact  location  of  all 
our  Railroad  Lands,  is  sold  at  thirty  cts.  Address 

GEO,  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  & 
St.  Joseph  R.  R.  Co.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

FEMALE  AGENTS  wanted  ill  every  City  and 
Town  to  sell  the  LADIES’  ELASTIC  SUPPORTER,  the 
most  comfortable  article  ever  invented.  Send  One  Dollar 
for  sample,  which  will  lie  returned  if  not approved.  Address 
Dr.  G.  CLINTON  STILLSON,  Box  517,  Derby,  Conn. 


PARK  HOTEL, 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  &  EUROPEAN  PHAN, 
Cor.  BEEKMAS  aurt  NASSAU  STS., 

Near  City  Hall  Parle,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  WIGHT,  Proprietor. 

N.  B. — Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  business 
tliis  is  one.  of  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  for  Mer¬ 
chants,  Business  men  aud  others  visiting  i he  city. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  many  other  new  things, 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Baudouiu  &  Fteley’s 

Patent 

FUMIGATOR 

for  destroying  any  insects,  cater¬ 
pillars,  worms,  etc.,  on 

Fruit  Trees, 
Cotton  Plants, 

or  any  tree  or  plant.  Safe,  cheap, 
and  bandy  tool,  easily  started, 
and  adjustable  to  any  height. 

SAVE 

your 

FRUIT  CROP. 
SAVE 

your 

COTTON  CROP. 

Write  for  Circulars. 


©S  Hleccker  St., 
New  York  City. 


10,000  AG-EHTB 

WANTED  on  commission  or  salary,  to  sell  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Y'EAR  BOOK  for  1869.  It  contains  just  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  everybody  wants  hundreds  of  times  a  year,  and 
sells  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  even  among  those  who  sel¬ 
dom  look  at  a  Subscription  Book.  Nearly  every  family  will 
buy  it,  and  it  will  be  found  about  as  great  a  necessity  among 
all  classes  as  the  daily  or  weekly  newspaper. 

LIBERAL  SALARIES  paid  to  experienced,  efficient  can¬ 
vassers.  Send  for  circulars  and  full  information. 

O.  I).  CASE  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Hartford.  Conn..  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 

WANTED. 

1,000  Agents  to  sell  “  Oea,  The  Lost  Wife,”  by  Mrs. 
Bella  Z.  Spencer,  author  of  “Tried  and  True.”  This  is  the 
best  selling  Book  now  offered  Agents.  It  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  but  four  days,  and  hundreds  of  orders  arc  already 
reported. 

One  Agent  reports  twenty-three  copies  sold  in  one.  day ; 
another, twenty-two;  and  still  another, fifteen.  Everybody 
wants  it.  For  full  particulars,  apply  to,  or  address, 

IV.  J.  HOLLAND  &  CO„ 

Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  ME  MILLION. 

TABLET'S  Patent  Photograph  Album.  The  cheapest 
Album  made ;  holding  20  full  size  pictures,  only  25  cents. 
Entirely  new.  Sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO., 

_ _ _  Springfield,  Mass. 

L§  PKA  bWIZPBXWNZKr- 

("The  Cryptograph.)  With  Directions.  Price  30  cts.  Post 
Free.  ADAMS  &  CO..  Publishers, 

25  Bromtield-st.,  Boston. 


"KTIMPLOYMENT — “Pleasant  and  profitable,” 
T,''Ji2i“selling  good  hooks.  Scjjd  stamp  foiv  answer,  to 

s!  It.  WELLS,  No.  S89  Broadway,  New  York. 


MANHATTAN 

COMPANY 


OF  NEW  YORK, 

Nos.  15 (i  <£•  158  JBroadway, 

JANSJASIY  1,  18<53t>. 


RECEIPTS  DURING  THE  YEAR  18GS. 

For  Premiums,  Extra  Premiums,  for  Interest,  &c.$2,265,S40  29 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Claims  by  Death .  $481,835  00 

Paid  Expenses,  Salaries,  Taxes,  &c .  311  895  12 

Paid  Dividends,  Return  Premiums,  &c .  387,023  53 

$1,180,753  65 

ASSETS. 

Casli  in  Bank  and  on  hand. .  $49,911  87 

Bonds  and  Mortgages. . .  1,234,055  00 

Loans  on  Policies  in  force .  2,033,0S0  08 

[The  acturial  estimates  of  the  value  of  the 
Policies  which  secure  these  Notes  is  about 
$2,500,000], 

United  States  and  New  York  State  Stocks .  712,605  00 

Quarterly  and  Semi-Annual  Premiums  deferred, 
and  Premiums  and  Interest  in  course  of  col¬ 
lection  and  transmission .  649,3 12  54 

Temporary  Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds .  596,225  50 

[Market  value  of  the  Securities,  $837,773  00]. 

Interest  due  to  date  and  all  other  property .  92,318  10 

$5,367,537  50 


ADVANTAGES  TO  INSURERS. 

Smallest  average  Ratio  of  Mortality. 

Expenses  average  less  than  any  Company. 

Liberal  modes  of  Payment  of  Premiums. 

Insurers  receive  the  largest  Bonus  ever  given. 

Dividends  Made  Annually  ou  ail  Participating  Policies. 
All  kinds  of  Non-Forfeiting  Life  and  Endowment  Policies 
issued. 

Policies  incontestiblc. 

All  Endowment  Policies  and  the  Non-Forfsitiug  Life 
Policies  Non-Forfeitable  alter  one  Payment. 

HENRY  STORES,  President. 

C.  Y.  WEMPI.E,  Vice-President. 

J.  L.  HALSEY,  Secretary. 

S.  N.  STKIiBiXS,  Actuary. 

II.  Y".  WEMPLE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

A  CURE  FOR  RUPTURE. 

DR.  GREGORY,  from  his  long  experience  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Rupture,  is  prepared  to  warrant  a  permanent  euro 
of  this  dangerous  disease  by  wearing  'WHITE’S  PATENT 
LEVER  TRUSS.  Special  attention  is  given  to  this  branch 
of  surgery,  and  a  cure  warranted  without  pain  or  danger, 
which  will  not  interfere  with  labor  or  business  of  any  kind. 
Pamphlets  sent  for  ten  cents,  giving  full  explanations. 
Address  C.  AUGT.  GREGORY,  M.  D.U609  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

We  Sell  (fee  Finest  Teas  and 
Coffees  Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
WE  NEVER  ADULTERATE, 

We  sell  only 

PURE  TEAS  AND  COFFEES, 

at  THE 

Great  17 lilted  Sfate§ 

TEA  WAREHOUSE, 

36,  38,  nnd  30  Vesey-st.,  Ncxv  York. 

(Astor  House  Block,)  P.  O  BOX  574. 

At  Prices  t©  Sait  ail  Consumers. 

Tlie  result  so  recently  arrived  at  by  the  New  York 
World  Commissioners,  and  Professor  Seeley,  in  their  im¬ 
portant  investigations  into  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drinks,  is  as  follows  : 

TEAS  BOUGHT  AT 

The  Great  United  States  Tea  Warehouse 

arc  Pull  Weight,  and  Unadulterated. 

Clubs  supplied  on  very  liberal  terms.  Club  circulars  with 
full  particulars  and  prices  sent  free  on  application. 

"  AGEWl'S’ WANTED  l  ~ 

For  the  Home  Book  of  Wonders,  Nature,  Science,  and 
Art,  giving  a  description  of  buried  Cities,  Lakes,  Mines,  Vol¬ 
canoes,  <fec.,  &c.  what  Agents  say :  an  old  Agent  writes,  “  I 
never  delivered  a  work  which  gives  the  satisfaction  Home 
Book  does.”  Another  writes,  “  I  have  canvassed  but  three 
days,  and  have  taken  14  names.”  Others  write,  “Home 
Book  is  going  first-rate ;  shall  want  more  hooks  very  soon.” 
Send  for  Circulars.  Address 

A.  BRA1NARD,  Hartford,  Conn. 

©<0>  IT  M@W — ©©si’ I  Pelay, 

but  send  23  cents  at  once  and  receive  MAPLE  LEAVES 
for  twelve  months,  it  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  popular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Address 

<).  A.  ROORBACK,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


JEW  BOOK. 


Farmers’ and  Mechanics’ Manual.  Full 
of  Facts  and  Figures.  Edited  by  Geo.  E. 
Waking,  Jr.  200  Engravings.  Atrents 
wanted.  $200  a  month  made.  TREAT  &  CO.,  Cg4  E  road  way,  N.Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[Mat, 


Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 


No  quack  medicines,  secret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  enter¬ 
prises,  humbugs,  or  doubtful  schemes  of  any  kind,  or  cards 
from  any  parties  who  are  not  believed  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  fulfil  what  they  promise,  are  admitted.  The  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  therefore  have  confidence  in, 
and  patronize  those  who  have  advertisements  here  inserted. 

TERMS—  (casli  before  insertion) : 

IN  E^CMSIS  EBMTIOUT. 

Ordinary  Pages,  Si. 50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $ 5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  §‘Zper  line. 

Page  next  to  Peadin'g  3tatter,  last  Page,  and  2d  andod 
Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.— Last  Coyer  Page—!$ 3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

IN  GERMAN  EDITION. 

(The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States .) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 


insertion. 


HITCHCOCK’S  HALF  DIME  MUSIC,  printed 
on  heavy  Music  Paper,  4  pages— Colored  titles,  music 
aud  words.  Price  5  cts.  each  ;  the  whole  sixty  mailed  for  $3. 
NO 4V  READY: 

Nos.  60.  MEET  ME  IN  THE  LANE,  LOVE. 

59.  MABEL  WALTZ. 

53.  THE  SMILE  OF  MEMORY. 

57.  SWEET  HEART. 

56.  BOOT-BLACK’S  SONG. 

55.  LADY  MINE. 

54.  FIVE  O’CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING. 

53.  THOSE  TASSELS  ON  THE  BOOTS. 

52.  PRET  TY  BIRD. 

51.  WHY  WANDERING  HERE  ? 

50.  CALL  ME  THINE  OWN. 

49.  LE  SABRE  J)F.  MON  PERE. 

43.  WOODSIDE  WALTZ  AND  POLKA. 

47.  HOME,  SWEET  HOME.  Instrumental. 

46.  PERICHOLE’S  LETTER. 

45.  THE  MOONLIT  SEA. 

44.  ST.  NICHOLAS  GALOP. 

43.  VELOCIPEDE  JOHNNY. 

42.  GENS  D’ARMES  DUETT. 

41.  GEMS  FROM  ORPHEE. 

40.  BELLES  OF  BROADWAY. 

39.  FLYING  TRAPEZE. 

83.  POWER  OF  LOVE.  Instrumental. 

87.  SUSAN’S  STORY. 

86.  I  WILL  NOT  ASK  TO  PRESS  THAT  CHEEK. 
35.  THE  ROSY  WREATH. 

34.  THE  LIFE  BOAT. 

S3.  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.  (Sacred.) 

32.  BEAUTIFUL  BELLS. 

81.  IXION  GALOP. 

80.  OLYMPIC  SCIIOTTISCH. 

29.  UP  IN  A  BALLOON. 

.28.  THERE’S  A  CHARM  IN  SPRING. 

27.  SEE.  THE  CONQUERING  HERO  COMES! 

26.  TAKE  BACK  THE  HEART. 

25.  THE  PASSING  BELL. 

24.  STILL  I’LL  LOVE  THEE. 

23.  WALTZING  DOWN  AT  LONG  BRANCH. 

22.  RIDING  DOWN  BROADWAY. 

21.  SHE  MIGHT  NOT  SUIT  YOUR  FANCY. 

20.'  ARM-IN-ARM.  Polka  Mazurka. 

19.  THE  ROSE  OF  ERIN. 

18.  SILVER  CHIMES. 

17.  THE  OLD  COTTAGE  CT.OCK. 

16.  HIS  LOVE  SHINES  OVER  ALL.  (Sacred). 

15.  MAGGIE'S  SECRET. 

14.  LITTLE  MAGGIE  MAY. 

13.  THE  DANISH  BOY’S  WHISTLE. 

12.  COME  HITHER  MY  BABY,  MY  DARLING. 

11.  GENEVIEVE  WALTZ. 

10.  SKATING  RINK  POLKA. 

9.  CHAMPAGNE  CHARLIE. 

8.  PRAISE  OF  TEARS. 

7.  I  REALLY  DON’T  THINK  I  SHALL  MARRY. 

6.  GOOD  BYE,  SWEETHEART,  GOOD  BYE. 

5.  NOT  FOR  JOSEPH. 

4.  BLUE  EYES. 

3.  WE’D  BETTER  BIDE  A  WEE. 

2.  WON’T  YOU  TELL  ME  WHY,  ROBIN  ? 

1.  CAPTAIN  JINKS. 

Tlie  above  can  be  obtained  at  the  Music,  Book,  and  Peri¬ 
odical  Stores,  or  by  inclosing  the  price,  5  CENTS  EACH, 
to  the  Publisher.  Other  choice  selections  will  rapidly  fol¬ 
low.  Agents  wanted. 

BEN  J.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  No.  98  Spring-st.,  New  York. 


Nanscmond 
Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Of  best  quality,  during  May  and 
June.  Put  up  to  carry  safely  long  dis¬ 
tances.  By  Express,  Price,  500,  $2.25 
1,000,  $3.50;— 5,000,  $15.00 10, 000,  $28. 
By  mail,  prepaid,  100  for  $1.00.  This 
variety  is  successfully  grown  at  the 
North.  Send  for  our  Circular  of  di¬ 
rections,  etc.  Address 

Mairray  &  Co., 

Foster’s  Crossings, 
Warren  C©0,  Ohio* 


SAVE  SUGAR ! 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 
warranted  lo  preserve  all  kinds  of  Fbuits.  Tomatoes,  Veg- 
etabi.es,  Wine,  Cider,  &c.,  as  good  as  the  best  canned 
fruits,  without  nir-tighting  the  jars,  and  with  or  without 
Sugar.  Admits  of  keeping  the  fruit  for  one  or  two  years  in 
large  glass,  earthen,  or  stone-ware  jars,  by  merely  corking  or 
tying  paper  over  them,  and  using  them  from  lime  to  time, 
as  wanted,  without  fermentation  being  occasioned  by  weeks 
of  exposure  to  the  air. 

It  is  51  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  method— war¬ 
ranted  lo  do  it  or  money  refunded. 

Wanted  some  merchant  to  take  the  absolute  agency  of 
eacli  County  in  U.  S„  during  life  of  patent.  Good  induce¬ 
ments  offered.  For  terms,  <&c.,  address 

L.  P.  WOES. ALL  &C0.,  Proprietors, 

i  53  Chambers-st.,  NL  Y.  City. 


WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO., 
201  Fulton-st.,  New  York, 

SEED  GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  Implements,  Plants, 
Fancy  Breeds  of  Poultry,  Sic.,  &c. 
Manufacturers  of 'Wilson’s  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,  and  Pure  Ground  Bone. 


Vegetable  Plants  for  Early  Crops, 

Now  read}-,  True  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants,  75  cts.  per 
100  ;  $5  per  1,000. 

<•  “  Early  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Plants,  75  cents 

per  100;  $5  per  1,000. 

••  ••  Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower,  $1.00  per  100 ;  $7.50 

per  1,000. 

“  “  Best  Market  Tomato,  (transplanted),  $3.00 

per  100;  $25.02  per  1,000. 

“  “  New  Crimson  Cluster  Tomato  (transplanted), 

$2.00  per  dozen;  $10  per  100. 

“  "  Egg  Plants  (grown  in  pots),  $1.50  per  dozen ; 

$8  per  100. 

“  “  Ball  Pepper  (grown  In  pots),  $1.00  per  dozen ; 

$6.00  per  100 

Samples  at  67  Nassau  Street. 

PETER  HENDERSON, 
Seedsman  and  Market  Gardener, 


Gardens,  Bergen  City,  N.  J.  67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


EMERSON’S  MOVABLE-TOOTHED  CIRCU¬ 
LAR  SAWS.  Perforated  Circular  and  Long  Saws. 
AMERICAN  SAW  CO.,  No.  2  Jacob-st.,  New  York. 


THE  LAMES5  OWN  MAGAZINE, 

Edited  by  Mrs.  M.  Cora  Bland, 

AND  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  NORTH  WESTERN  FARM¬ 
ER  COMPANY,  is  a  superb  and  charming  Monthly 
of  32  double-column  pages,  besides  cover,  and  contains  a 
magnificent  full  page  engraved  frontispiece 
each  month.  TERMS,  $1.50  a  year. 

Tills  is  eminently  a  LIVE.  PRACTICAL,  SENSIBLE 
WOMAN’S  MAGAZINE,  devoted  to  Literature,  Art,  Dress, 
Household  Economy,  Health,  Physical  and  Mental  Culture, 
and  the  promotion  of  true  womanhood. 

THE  LADIES’  OWN  MAGAZINE  has  proven  so 
immensely  popular,  that  the  first  four  numbers  are  already 
exhausted,  and  a  short  volume  of  eight  months  will  begin 
witli  tlie  May  number. 

OFFER  EXTRA©KMMR¥, 

THE  LADIES’  OWN  MAGAZINE  will  be  sent 
from  the  first  of  May  till  the  close  of  tlie  year,  (8  months), 
for  only  75  cents:  single  numbers  15  cents  each.  Ail  ex¬ 
tra  copy  will  be  given  for  a  Club  of  six.  We  also  offer  a 
large  list  of  valuable  premiums  for  larger  Clubs.  Now  is 
the  time  to  subscribe  and  make  un  Clubs. 

Address  NORTH  WESTERN  FARMER  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“  It  is  tlie  most  popular  magazine  ever  attempted  in  the 
■West.”—  Cincinnati  Times. 

“It  sparkles  among  other  iadies’magazines  like  a  diamond 
among  Pinchbeck  Jewelry."— Illinois  Statesman. 

“Mrs.  Bland  is  a  ladv  of  rare  literary  attainments,  and 
her  magazine  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  great  success.”— 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

“  Mrs.  Bland  is  a  vigorous,  polished,  fearless,  and  forcible 
writer,  and  her  magazine  is  destined  to  be  very  popular.  ’— 
Indianapolis  Mirror. 

“  This  magazine  is  devoted  to  a  purer  literature,  a  higher 
physical  anu  moral  culture,  and  nobler  ideas  of  true  woman¬ 
hood,  than  our  lady  friends  are  accustomed  to  read.”— Dan¬ 
ville  Union.  _ _ 
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ARDENING  FOR  PROFIT”  and 

JPa-actlcal  Floriculture.” 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

The  former  detailing  the  modes  of  MARKET  GARDENING, 
the  latter  descriptive  of  the  methods  of  COMMERCIAL 
FLORICULTURE,  as  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
Mailed  post-paid, for  $1.50  each. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogues  ol  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS, 
together  witli  that  of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  are  now 
ready,  and  both  will  he  mailed  on  receipt  ot  25c.,  or  sent 
with  either  of  the  abovTj  books  without  charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 
Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists. 

67  Nassau-st.,  New  Y  ork. 
Gheen-housks,  Bergen  City,  N.  J.  


GEO.  E.  WARJNG,  Jr., 

AGRICULTURAL  E^CINEEit, 

Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Particular  attention  given  to  all  Works  of  Agricultural 
'Improvement,  such  as  Land  Drainage ;  thoEonstruction  of- 
Pari*.  Bjiildings,  indtsuling  Earth.  Closets ;  the  Renovation 
of  Worn-out  Lands ;  Road-making,  etc. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE,  by 
YVilliam  Mason  (the  distinguished  pianist),  and  E.  S. 
IIoadly,  is  a  great  improvement  upon  all  previous  works, 
and  is  used  and  recommended  as  such  by  the  best  teachers. 
It  preserves  what  is  valuable  in  previous  books,  and  adds 
many  new  features.  It  is  the  only  modern  piano-forte  in¬ 
structor  published,  presenting  tlie  technics  of  modern  piano- 
.•forte  playing.  St  is  easier  to  teach  and  learn  from,  and  se¬ 
cures  more  rapid  and  thorough  progress  than  any  other 
book.  No  teacher  of  the  piano-forte  can  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  its  aid.  It  is  the  best  book  for  beginners,  and  the  best 
for  those  who  have  made  progress.  Price  $4.00.  To  facili¬ 
tate  its  examination  by  teachers,  we  will,  until  July  1st,  send 
a  single  copy  to  any  teacher  of  the  piano-forte  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  for  half  price,  two  dollars.  An  edition  is  pub¬ 
lished  with  European  fingering,  and  one  with  American 
fingering. 

Published  by  MASON  BROS., 

536  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

“  Missouri  Farm  Register.” 

Quarterly-April  Number  Ready. 

Describes  every  County  in  Missouri,  and  improved  farms 
for  sale  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kanssis,  and  Illinois,  giving  the 
location,  price,  terms,  and  name  and  address  of  the  owner 9 
or  person  offering  to  sell. 

JPrl.ee  50  cents  each  copy.  Ko  yearly  terms. 

J.  H.  PARSONS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NASBWB  PAPER 


THE  TOLEDO  BLADE. 


A  large  quarto  sheet,  containing  fifty-six  columns  flllcd 
witli  News  from  all  parts  of  tlie  World.  Choice  original  and 
selected  Tales,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit  and  Humor,  a  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  a  Religious  Department,  a  Children’s 
Department,  and  a  carefully  edited  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  short,  it  is  our  constant  aim  to  make  the  Blade 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  Perfect  Family  Newspaper. 

THE  WASBY  LETTERS! 

The  rich,  racy,  rollicking  humor  of  tlie  Letters  of  “  Rev. 
Petroleum  \ .  Nasby,  P.  M.,  wicli  is  Post-master,”— their 
quaint  irony,  keen  sarcasm,  and  cutting  satire, — their  mer¬ 
ciless  exposure  of  the  heresies  of  political  demagogues  of 
all  parties,  and,  withal,  their  profound  philosophy  and 
unanswerable  arguments,  have  rendered  them  the  most 
popular  political  literature  ever  published.  These  letters 
are  written  expressly  for  the  Blade,  and  will  be  continued 
regularly  in  its  columns. 

A  New  Story  Ijy  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  will 
shortly  be  commenced  in  the  Blade. 

TERMS.— Single  copies,  S3  per  year;  Clubs  of  five, 
$1.75  each ;  Clubs  of  ten  and  over,  $1.50  each,  and  an 
extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a  Club. 

PAY!  PAY!  PAY ! — We  pay  liberally.  In  cash,  all 
who  assist  us  in  extending  the  circulation  ol  tlie  Blade. 

AGENTS  WANTED.— We  want  an  Agent  at  every 
Post-office  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  our  Special 
Circular  to  Agents. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  sent  free  to  any  address.  Send 
for  a  copv,  and  at  tlie  same  time  give  us  the  address  of  a 
dozen  or  so  of  your  friends,  at  as  many  different  Post-offices, 
to  whom  we  will  send  copies  free  and  postage  paid. 

Address  MILLER,  LOCKE  &  CO., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

0SA6E  ORANGE  SEED, 


We  take  this  means  of  apprising  Dealers,  Nurserymen,  and 
Farmers,  of  the  fact  of  our  being  in  receipt  of  a  large  and 
superior  lot  of  Osage  Orange  Seed  from  Tex'as.  As  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  genuine  quality  we  would  add,  that  it  was  got¬ 
ten  out  under  the  supervision  of  our  own  Agent  in  Texas. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  in  want  of  seed, 
and  will  assure  purchasers  that  our  seed  is  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  Parties  wishing  seed  of  us  will  please  order  early.  We 
will  furnish  at  as  low  a  figure  as  prime  seed  can  be  furnished 
elsewhere.  BAKNUSI  Si  BRO., 

Nos.  14  16  North.  3d-st., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Splendid  Farm  in  Massachusetts. 

A  BARGAIN  RARELY  OFFERED. 

330  Acres  in  tlie  town  of  Northampton, Mass.,  y,  mile  from 
the  flourishing  village  of  Florence.  Is  completely  fitted  up 
in  every  respect  as  a  first-class  farm ;  buildings,  and  other 
improvements  alone  cost  over  $10,000.  Is  well  divided  into 
arable,  meadow,  pasture,  and  woodland,  and  well  watered. 
It  was  one  of  the  three  farms  selected  for  the  State  Ag’l 
College.  Can  be  divided  into  three  or  more  small  farms  and 
sold  at  a  large  profit.  For  sale  cheap,  and  a  large  part  of 
tlie  purchase  money  may  remain  on  bond  and  mortgage  for 
a  term  of  years.  For  further  particulars  address 

IV.  A.  FITCH,  245  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

The  Best  Seed  Potatoes  ! 

Harison,  Yraliderveere,  Early  Goodrich,  White  Peach  blows, 
and  Gleason  Potatoes.  $2.75  per  bbl.  of  165  its.  Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  wanted  ill  every  town  to  canvass  for 
one  of  the  best  MAGAZINES.  Tlie  largest  cash  com¬ 
mission  given.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  Box  No.  730,  N.  Y'. 


Massachusetts  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  tlie  President,  IV.  S.  CLARK. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
o  Merchants.  No.  68  Penrl-st.Nsff  Y'ork.  “Quick  sales, 
and  prompt  returns."  837”  Send,  for  Our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 
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GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

IN  THE  MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON.  Finely  Illustrated, 

This  is  the  first  work  on  Market  Gardening  ever  published  in  this  country.  Its  author  is  well  known  as  a  market  gardener  of  eighteen  years’  successful  experience.  In  this 
work  he  has  recorded  this  experience,  and  given,  without  reservation,  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profitable  culture  of  the  commercial  or 

{  MARKET  <C3r.YK.3TSL  33  :E2NT. 

It  is  a  book  which  commends  itself,  not  only  to  those  who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  the 

I’iklMILi'S’  O-.A.mOiESiN’, 

to  whom  it  presents  methods  quite  different  from  the  old  ones  generally  practiced.  It  is  an  original  and  purely  American  work,  and  not  made  up,  as  books  on  gardening  too 
often  are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Every  thing  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject  treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to  preparing  the  products  for  market. 


Men  fitted  for  the  Business  of  Gardenia 
The  Amount  of  Capital  Required,  and 
Working  Force  per  Acre. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 


SENT 

ORANGE 


CONTENTS, 

Formation  and  Management  of  Hot-beds. 

Forcing  Pits  or  Green-houses. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

How,  When,  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  most  valuable  kinds  are  described,  and  the  culture  proper  to  each  is  given  in  detail. 

POST-PAID. . PRICE,  $1.50. 

JTTJJOID*  <&.  COMPANY,  34t 5  Broadway,  INew  York 


Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Out. 
Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 
Manures ;  Implements. 

Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames, 


Transplanting ;  Insects. 

Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Shipping. 
Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  Winter. 
Vegetables,  their  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Or*,  IIOW  TO  GROW  VEGETABLES  A.  TVX>  FRUITS. 

By  the  late  WILLIAM  N.  WHITE,  of  Athens,  Ga. 


WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  MR.  J.  VAN  BUREN,  AND  DR.  JAS.  CAMAK. 


Though  entitled  “  Gardening 
for  the  South,”  the  work  is  one 
the  utility  of  which  is  not  restrict¬ 
ed  to  the  South.  It  is  an  admira¬ 
ble  treatise  on  gardening  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  will  rank  among  the  most 
useful  horticultural  works  of  the 
present  day.  Horticultural  opera¬ 
tions  are  clearly  explained,  and 
more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in 
works  of  this  kind.  To  those  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  be  especially 
valuable,  as  it  gives  the  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  the  modes  of 
culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 


b  CONTENTS. 

Chap.  I. — Formation  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Gardens  in  General. 
Chap.  H.— Soils  —  Their  Charac¬ 
teristics. 


Chap,  m.— The  Improvement  of 
the  Soil. 

Chap.  IV. — Manures. 

Chap.  V.— Manures — Their  Sourc¬ 
es  and  Preparation. 

Chap.  VI. — Rotation  of  Crops. 

Chap.  ATI.  —  Ilot-beds,  Cold 
Frames,  and  Pits. 

Chap.  VIII.— Garden  Implements. 

Chap.  IX. — Propagation  of  Plants. 

Chap.  X. — Budding  and  Grafting. 

Chap.  XI. —  Pruning  and  Train¬ 
ing. 

Chap.  XII. — Transplanting. 

Chap.  Xin.— Mulching,  Shading, 
and  Watering. 

Chap.  XIV.  —  Protection  from 
Frost. 

Chap.  XV.— Insects  and  Vermin. 

Chap.  XVI.— Vegetables— De¬ 
scription  and  Culture. 

Chap.  XVII.— Fruits— Varieties 
and  Culture. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 
ORANGE  JUDD 


Illustrated*  Kevised  and  Newly  Stereotyped. 

. PRICE,  $2.00. 

Sc  COMPANY.  Broadway,  New 
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NEW 

American  Farm  Book. 

ORIGINALLY  BY 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals ,”  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  “  American  Agriculturist." 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  BY 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “  American  Cattle,"  editor  of  the  “ American 
Short-horn  Herd  Book,"  etc. 

CONTENTS : 

INTRODUCTION. — Tillage  Husbandry— Grazing — 
Feeding— Breeding— Planting,  etc. 

CHAPTER  I. — Soils — Classification — Description — 
Management— Properties. 

CHAPTER  II.  —  Inorganic  Manures  —  Mineral — 
Stone — Earth — Phosphatic. 

CHAPTER  III. — Organic  Manures — Tlieir  Compo¬ 
sition — Animal — V  egetable. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Irrigation  and  Draining. 

CHAPTER  V. — Mechanical  Divisions  of  Soils — 
Spading — Plowing — Implements. 

CHAPTER  VI. — The  Grasses — Clovers — Meadows 
—Pastures — Comparative  Values  of  Grasses — Imple¬ 
ments  for  their  Cultivation. 

CHAPTER  VII. — Grain,  and  its  Cultivation — Va¬ 
rieties— Growth — Harvesting. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — Leguminous  Plants — The  Pea- 
Bean— English  Field  Bean— Tare  or  Vetch— Cultiva¬ 
tion — Harvesting. 

CHAPTER  IX. — Roots  and  Esculents— Varieties — 
Growth  —  Cultivation— Securing  the  Crops— Uses— 
Nutritive  Equivalents  of  Different  Kinds  of  Forage. 

CHAPTER  X — Fruits — Apples — Cider — Vinegar — 
Pears — Quinces— Peaches — Plums  —  Apricots  —  Nec¬ 
tarines — Smaller  Fruits  —  Planting  —  Cultivation  — 
Gathering  — Preserving. 

CHAPTER  XI. — Miscellaneous  Objects  of  Culti¬ 
vation,  aside  from  the  Ordinary  Farm  Crops — Broom- 
corn — Flax— Cotton— Hemp — Sugar  Cane — Sorghum 
—Maple  Sugar — Tobacco — Indigo — Madder — Wood — 
Sumach — Teasel — Mustard— Hops— Castor  Bean. 

CHAPTER  XII. — Aids  and  Objects  of  Agriculture 
— Rotation  of  Crops,  and  their  Effects— Weeds — Res¬ 
toration  of  Worn-out  Soils — Fertilizing  Barren  Lands 
— Utility  of  Birds — Fences— Hedges— Farm  Roads — 
Shade  Trees — Wood  Lands— Time  of  Cutting  Timber 
— Tools— Agricultural  Education  of  the  Farmer. 

CHAPTER  XIII. — Farm  Buildings — House — Barn 
— Sheds— Cisterns  —  Various  other  Outbuildings  — 
Steaming  Apparatus. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — Domestic  Animals — Breeding — - 
Anatomy— Respiration — Consumption  of  Food. 

CHAPTER  XV.— Neat  or  Horned  Cattle — Devons 
— Ilerefords— Ayreshires— Galloways — Short-horns  — 
Alderneys,  or  Jerseys— Dutch  or  Holstein — Manage¬ 
ment  from  Birth  to  Milking,  Labor,  or  Slaughter. 

CHAPTER  XVI. — The  Dairy — Milk — 'Butter — 
Cheese — Different  Kinds— Manner  of  Working. 

CHAPTER  XVII. — Sheep — Merino— Saxon — South 
Down — The  Long-woolcd  Breeds — Cotswold  —  Lin¬ 
coln— Breeding — Management— Shepherd  Dogs. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. — The  Horse  —  Description  of 
Different  Breeds — Their  Various  Uses — Breeding- 
Management. 

CHAPTER  XIX. — The  Ass — Mule — Comparative 
Labor  of  Working  Animals. 

CHAPTER  XX. — Swine — Different  Breeds— Breed¬ 
ing — Rearing — Fattening — Curing  Pork  and  Hams. 

CHAPTER  XXL — Poultry  —  Hens,  or  Barn-door 
Fowls  —  Turkey— Peacock —  GuineaHen —  Goose — 
Duck — Honey  Bees. 

CHAPTER  XXII. — Diseases  of  Animals— What 
Authority  Shall  Wo  Adopt? — Sheep — Swine — Treat¬ 
ment  and  Breeding  of  Horses. 

CHAPTER  XXIII.  —  Conclusion  —  General  Re¬ 
marks — The  Farmer  who  Lives  by  his  Occupation — 
The  Amateur  Farmer— Sundry  Useful  Tables. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.50. 

ORAWCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Sroadway,  New  York. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

AND 

FAM  MACHINERY, 

AND  THE 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use: 

WITH 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

OF  THE 

LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS  APPLIED 

ON  THE  FARM. 

Witll  387  Illustrations. 

BY 

JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 


CONTENTS. 

PART  I. -MECHANICS. 

CHAPTER  I. — Introduction. — Value  of  Farm  Machin¬ 
ery — Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  Mechanical 
Principles. 

CHAPTER  II.— General  Principles  of  Mechanics. 
CHAPTER  in.— Attraction. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Simple  Machines,  or  Mechanical  Pow¬ 
ers. 

CHAPTER  V.— Application  of  Mechanical  Principles  in 
the  Structure  of  Implements  and  Machines. 
CHAPTER  VI.— Friction. 

CHAPTER  VII. — Principles  of  Draught. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— Application  of  Labor. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Models  of  Machines. 

CHAPTER  X. — Construction  and  Use  of  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Machines — Implements  of  Tillage,  Pul¬ 
verizers. 

CHAPTER  XI.— Sowing  Machines. 

CHAPTER  XII.— Machines  for  Haying  and  Harvesting. 
CHAPTER  XIII.— Thrashing,  Grinding,  and  Preparing 
Products. 

PART.  II.— MACHINERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
WATER. 

CHAPTER  I.— Hydrostatics. 

CHAPTER  II.— Hydraulics. 

PART  III.— MACHINERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
AIR. 

CHAPTER  I.— Pressure  of  Air. 

CHAPTER  II.— Motion  of  Air. 

PART  IV.— HEAT. 

CHAPTER  I.— Conducting  Power  —  Expansion,  Great 
Force  of— Experiments  with — Steam  Engine — do., 
for  Farms— Steam  Plows— Latent  Heat— Green  and 
Dry  Wood. 

CHAPTER  II.— Radiation. 

APPENDIX. 

Apparatus  for  Experiments. 

Discharge  of  Water  through  Pipes. 

Velocity  of  Water  in  Pipes. 

Rule  for  Discharge  of  Water. 

Velocity  of  Water  in  Tile  Drains. 

Glossary. 

(SENT  POST-PAID  ....  PRICK  $1,S0, 

245  8  roadway,  York. 


THE 

MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of 

Every  Article  ©f  Mss  man  Food 

Sold  in  the  Public  Markets 

of  the  cities  of 

JVew  lork,  Boston,  Fltiladelpliia, 
and  Brooklyn  ; 

Including  the  various 

Domestic  and  Wild  Animals,  Poul¬ 
try,  Game,  Fisli,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Frnits,  etc., 

with' 

MANY  CURIOUS  INCIDENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES, 

BY 

THOMAS  F.  DE  YOE, 

AUTHOR  OP  “  THE  MARKET  BOOK,”  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
he  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possoss  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household.  In  order  fully  to  carry 
out  the  practical  views  here  indicated,  the  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  several  headings ;  all  of  which,  however,  har¬ 
monize  into  one  connecting  form,  11  What  roe  Eat."  Do¬ 
mestic,  or  Tame  Animals ;  Wild  Animals,-  or  Animal 
Game ;  Poultry ;  Wild  Fowl  and  Birds,  or  Bird  Game ; 
Fish  ;  Vegetables  ;  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs  ;  Fruits  and 
Nuts;  Dairy  and  Household  Products,  etc. 

The  author  has  gleaned  what  he  deems  the  useful ,  from 
the  daily  wants,  and  the  common  expressions  of  almost 
every  home.  “What  shall  we  have  to-day  for  dinner  ?” 
“What  is  there  in  our  markets  fit  to  eat  ?”  “What  kinds  of 
meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  are  in 
season  ?”  “What  names  arc  given  to  the  different  joints 
of  meats,  and  what  dishes  are  Ihey  severally  and  gener¬ 
ally  used  for?”  These,  and  many  other  similar  ques¬ 
tions  are  often  discussed,  with  no  one  to  answer.  For 
this  book  it  is  claimed  that  it  contains  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  reply  to  all  queries  of  this  nature. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  views  the  author 
has  entertained  in  relation  to  the  various  articles  of  food, 
ho  has  used  as  illustrations  the  outlined  diagram  figures 
of  such  animals  as  are  usually  portioned  out  and  sold  by 
the  public  market  butchers,  with  the  various  names, 
given  with  the  accompanying  engraved  cuts  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  joints.  These  are  intended  to  assist  in  their  recog¬ 
nition  when  called  for,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  rendering  per¬ 
fect  the  dishes  commonly  made  from  them. 

After  the  Butcher’s  Meats  will  be  found  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  other  articles  of  food,  with  the  periods  of  their 
season  or  when  considered  best ;  also  instructions  to 
guide  in  judging  of  and  selecting  them  in  the  various 
public  market-places. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE  $2.50. 
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[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broad- 
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Allen's  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book...  2  50 

Allen's  (It.  I..)  Diseases  of  Domestie  Animals  .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual. '67, 'fiS&’GO.  each,  pa. ,50c.;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  'G7,’GS&’69,each,pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder .  3  00 

American  Rose  Cullurlst .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  .  10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Ani.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  SO 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures...  .  25 
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Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman) .  1  50 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual  (Turner) .  1  50 
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Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor. .  150 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  G  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper’s) . paper,  30c...  cloth..  60 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr...  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Farm  Implements  and  Machinery,  (J.  J.  Thomas) .  1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . 50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage  . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . .  l  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . . .  1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson .  1  50 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  late  Wm.  N.  White _ 

Gregory  bn  Squashes . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows....  . 

Harris’ Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., St. 00:  extra 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Hop  Culture . 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson . .  2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House . .  1  50 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leue.har's  Howto  Build  Ilot-liouses .  1  50 

Market  Assistant,  (De  Voe) .  2  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  .  .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.... .  1  25 

Decider's  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  •  ■  1  00 

Practical  Floriculture.  By  Peter  Henderson .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping  .  .  150 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . —  1  50 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  GO 

Rivers’ Miniature  Fruit  Garden . .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound  75 

Schenck's  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart's  (Joint)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals . . .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture . .  25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . . 1  50 

AVheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses  .  150 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Yonatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle — .• .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 100 

Youatt  on  Sheep . .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architectr  js'ew .  12  00 

O.  .J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock fHe  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing....  (Holly) . . .  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  .  5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) . .  7  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays . .  5  00 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . . .  2  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . .  2  50 

Flint's  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  amt  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng's .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo..  3  00 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Gevelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . .  1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Bot  any  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter. . .  . —  3  50 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . .  3  Oj 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management  .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do.  '  do.  .  1  20 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses  ..  .  3  00 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiab)  on  Soiling  Cattle  . .  1  25 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  3  00 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden  .  ..  .  3  00 

Rural  Studies . . .  175 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . .  2  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough..  .  .  1  50 

The  Dog  ;  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Trapper's  Guide .  2  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  .  3  00 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring'8  Earth  Closets .  25 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  eto.. . . . . .  1  50 


A  Manual  of  Instructions 


For  capturing  all  kinds  of  fur-bearing 

animals,  and  curing  tlieir  skins  ;  witH 
observations  on  tlie  fur  trade,  bints 
on  life  in  tlie  woods,  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  trapping  and  limiting 
excursions. 

By  S.  NEWHOTJgE, 

And  oilier  Trappers  and  Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

21G  Pages  Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

This  book  is  designed  for  practical  working  men,  who 
make,  or  propose  to  make,  trapping  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Mr.  Newhouse,  having  become  widely  known  ns  the 
manufacturer  of  an  excellent  kind  of  steel  trap,  and  it 
being  generally  understood  that  the  practical  perfection 
of  his  traps  is  owing  to  the  wisdom  in  wood-craft  which 
he  gained  in  early  life  by  actual  experience  in  trapping, 
has  often  been  applied  to  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  best  methods  of  capturing  various  animals.  The 
most  convenient  way  to  answer  such  applications  seemed 
to  he  to  put  his  wisdom  in  print.  In  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication  the  material  furnished  by  him  for  this  purpose, 
the  editors  found  new  fads,  inquiries,  and  written  con¬ 
tributions  relating  to  trapping  and  kindred  pursuits, 
crowding  upon  them;  until  t lie  original  idea  of  a  small 
pamphlet  swelled  to  the  dimensions  of  the  present  work. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades. — Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Fur  Trade.— Season  for  Trapping.— Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Fnr  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  ART. 

T.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

III.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  FOOD. 

The  Deer. — The  Buffalo.— The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — The  Argali. — The  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Hunting.  —  The  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse.— Sharp-tail  Grouse.— Cock  of  the  Plains.— Dusky 
Grouse.— Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse.— White-tailed  Ptar¬ 
migan.— Willow  Ptarmigan.— European  Grouse. — 'Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish.— Fishing  through  the  Ice.—  Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD  CRAFT. 

PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 

BOAT  BUILDING. 

SNOW  SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper’s 
Experience.— The  Deer  Hunt.— Muskrat  Hunting.— An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods.— Traveling  in  a  Circle.— 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhouse  Trap.— Con¬ 
clusion. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  PRICE  $2  00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAI1J3FUI,LT  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

Tun  Plant  ;  Tun  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

Tlie  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  hoy  may  understand. 
Tlie  book  is  written  by  a  successful. practical  farmer  <  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  tlie  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week  ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
lie  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address . 


ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


This  wonderful  mineral  differs  from  all  others  in  possess- 
lng  lino  silk-like  fibres,  which  are  indestructible  by  lire. 


H.  W.  JOHNS’  Patent 

Asbestos  USodBrng’ 

Is  a  CHEAP  and  RELIABLE  substitute  for  Slate,  Tin,  etc., 
adapted  lor  all  climates,  and  can  easily  be  applied. 

Asbestos  IS  oof  Coatsiag- 

la  a  fibrous,  water-proof  coating  l'or  preserving  Tin,  Shingle, 
Canvas,  and  Felt  Rools.  Prepared  ready  for  use. 

Asbestos  Cewsesut 

Is  a  fibrous  material,  to  be  applied  wjt.h  a  trowel ;  for  repair¬ 
ing  leaks  around  Chimneys,  Dormer  Windows,  elc. 

Tiie  Agriculturist  and  Daily  News' buildings  arc  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING. 

Have  used  ilie  ASBESTOS  CEMENT  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  regard  tlie  discovery  us  a  very  important  one. 

Ed.  American  Agricultural  Annual. 
The  X.  Y.  Tribune  Buildings  are  covered  with  the  Asbes¬ 
tos  Roofing. 

WTe  consider  this  invention  one  of  great  value. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Eds.  Scientific  American. 
DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS, 

Prices,  and  any  further  desired  Information,  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  free  by  mail  on  application  to 
H.  AY.  JOHNS,  78  William-st.,  Now  York, 
Manufacturer  of  Improved  Roofing  Materials,  Preservative 
and  Fire-proof  Paints,  Boiler  Felting,  etc. 


BUILDING  P  A  PM. 

The  Patent  Slicatlilng  and  Roofing  Board,  manufactured 
by  the  Rock  River  Paper  Co.,  13  LnSalle  Street,  Chicago,  is 
used  with  universal  success  to  make  houses  warm  and  dry, 
ns  follows:  on  tlie  studs  instead  of  sheeting;  between  the 
sheeting  and  siding;  under  shingles  or  slate ;  on  the  inside, 
under  floors;  and  Instead  of  plastering.  Ordinary  houses 
may  be  covered  on  tlie  outside  for  the  trifling  sum  of  Ten 
to  Thirty  Dollars,  according  lo  size. 

C7?“  Samples  and  descriptive  circulars  sent  free  to  any 
address. 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 


CHICAGO,  IS.  I.. 


THE  CHRISTIAN.  00  Cents  ! 

A  large,  lire,  8-page  monthly  religious  and  family  paper 
containing  incidents,  records  of  providences,  sketches, 
music,  poetry,  true  stories,  pictures,  reading  for  young,  old, 
saints  and  sinners.  No  sectarianism,  controversy,  politics, 
puds,  pills,  or  patent  medicines.  GO  cts.  a  year-  ID  copies 
$5.  For  Sunday  schools,  10  copies  §4.  Send  10  cents  for 
3  specimens  before  you  forget  it.  Vol.  4  begins  Jan.  1869. 
More  than  1000  pages  new,  live  tracts,  for  $1.  Address 
II.  L.  HASTING-S,  Scriptural  Tract  Repository, 
19  Lindall  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JJjILL_STON1£  DRESSING  DIAMOND 


Also 


MA- 


CHINE,  simple,  durable  and  effective. 

„  ,  GLAZIERS’  DIAMONDS. 

Bend  Stamp  JOHN  DICKINSON, 

l'or  Circular,  61 N  aesau  St„  N,  X, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[May, 


DOTY 

MAIUEACTURING 

COMPANY, 


Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


Manufacture  and  Sell  at  Wholesale  and  Retail 


Punching  and  Shearing 

Machinery,  {  Ha^|£wer’ 

For  Machinists,  Boiler  Makers,  Plow  Makers,  Manufacturers, 
Blacksmiths.  Wagon  Makers,— for  Everybody  working  cold 
iron  or  steel. 

DOTY’S  CLOTHES  WASHER, 

Universal  Clothes  Wringer, 
Universal  Iron  Hand, 

Richardson’s  Gig  lorn  Cultivator, 
Corn  Shelters,  Bag  Holders, 

Store  and  Warehouse  Trucks, 
Fanning  Mill  Irons, 

Galvanized.  Iron  Castings. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular. 

THE  "TRADE 

Will  do  well  to  send  for  our  PP.ICE  LIST,  as  the  above 
Standard  Articles  sell  readily  at  good  proht. 

THE  VICTOR  GRAIN  DRILL, 


Manufactured  by  BLYMYER,  BAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield, 
Ohio.  Send  lor  circulars  of  this  by  far  the  Best  and  cheap¬ 
est  Drill  yet  produced  Agents  wanted. 

Fence  and  Vineyard  Wire. 

Fence  Staples. 

Eagleton  Manufacturing  Co., 
81  John-st.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price  Lists. 

Utile  Giant  Horse-Power. 

PRICE  $80. 

This  has  been  in  use  over  three  years,  and  highly  approved. 
Is  very  simple,  strong,  compact  and  durable  ;  easily  loaded . 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  by  two  men.  Weight  650 
lbs.  Valuable  for  Thrashing,  Sawing  Wood,  Churning, 
Cleaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  four  horse-power 
is  wanted.  Send  for  Circular. 


JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William-st.,  New  York. 


The  best  labor-saving  implement  ever  invented.  Hoe, 
Rake,  Cultivator,  and  Potato-digger  combined. 

Each  IIog  is  labeled  with  our  Trade  Mark, 


“  HEXAMER’S  PRONE-HOE 

and  all  tools  not  so  marked  are  Imitations  Intended  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  purchaser.  Circulars  sent  on  application.  Price 
51.50  per  piece;  515  per  dozen. 

Address  REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


“The  Franklin  Brick  Machine” 

Tempers  the  Clay,  brings  out  the  molds,  and  makes  2,500 
to  3,d00  first-class  Bricks  per  hour,  with  only  eight  men  and 
two  horses,  or  4,000  to  5,000  per  hour  by  steam-power ;  has 
no  complex  machinery  to  be  getting  out  of  order  or  break¬ 
ing  down.  No  pay  required  until  after  the  machine  has  per¬ 
formed  as  above  on  yard  of  the  purchaser.  J.  II.  RENICK, 
No.  71  Broadway,  (Room  No.  28),  New  York. 

*<•  |?4GLFi  BRICK  MACHINE.” 

*  ^  The  best  Tor  the  price.  See  cut  In  February  num¬ 
ber.  Address  FREY,  SHECKLF.R  &  CO.. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


The  Most  Perfect  and  Successful 


Harvester  in  the  World. 


In  eleven  years  the  sale  of  the  BUCKEYE  has  increased 
from  75  Machines  to  30,000,  in  a  single  season ,  and 
over  100,000  are  now  in  usein  the  United  States. 

It  has  received  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most  import¬ 
ant  Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  country. 

Its  Great  Durability  has  been  thoroughly 
.Established,  and  it  is  everywhere  known  and  recog¬ 
nized  as  the 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Material  and 
Workmanship,  as  well  as  Perfection  of  Princi¬ 
ple. 

Valuable  improvements  added  for  1869. 


Manufactured  by 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

MTy.— Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  165  Greenwicli-st.,  N.  Y. 


■AJNX>  REAPERS. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  CLIPPER  has  more  essential  points 
of  excellence  than  are  found  in  any  other  Mower  made  in 
the  world. 

Its  mechanical  construction  and  finish  of  its  working  parts 
are  not  equaled  by  any  implement  of  its  kind.  This,  with 
our  patented  draft  attachment,  makes  it  one-third  lighter  in 
draft  than  any  other  Mower.  It  is  the  lightest,  yetthestrong- 
est,  the  most  beautiful  in  design,  yet  the  most  durable,  of 
any  Mower  made.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  its  cost  is  for  steel, 
with  less  than  ten  dollars  of  wood-work.  Finger-bars  and 
fingers  are  made  of  solid  cast  steel.  We  attach  to  the  No.  4 
Mower,  for  reaping,  a  dropper  or  hand-rake. 

An  examination  of  the  CLIPPERS  will  convince  any  one 
of  their  superior  merits  over  all  others  in  strength ,  durabil¬ 
ity,  ease  of  draft,  and  reliability  for  work  over  all  kinds  of 
ground  and  in  every  variety  of  grass.  Confident  of  this, 
we  invite  those  in  want  of  machines  to  examine  for  them- 
selves  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

For  pamphlet,  giving  full  information,  address 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  AND  REAPER  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  6,173.  No.  151  Chambers  st„  New  Y’ork. 


THE 

A  nneriean  Slay  Tedder. 


The  best  and  only  perfect  machine  ever  invented  for 

TURNING  OR  TEDDING  HAY. 

Hay  cut,  cured,  and  stored  in  the  barn 

IN  ONE  DAY!! 

The  quality  of  the  Hay  Crop  Very  much  Improved. 
Very  Right,  and  so  Simple  and  Durable  that  it 
cannot  get  out  of  repair. 

BUIfcT’S  SEI^F-AHMSJSTmC* 

HORSE  H  AY  RAKE, 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Faso  ol' 
Operation, 

UNEQUALLED. 

Made  only  by 

AMES  PROW  COMPANY, 

Quincy  Hall,  Boston, 
and  53  Beekman-street,  New  York. 

B3S7”  Send  for  ILLUMINATED  CIRCULARS. 


call  attention  to  our  new 

HAY  TEDDER, 

an  illustrated  circular  of  which  we  will  send  on  receipt  of 
stamp.  R.  11.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  3.6, 

New  York. 


PACKER’S 


Patent  Stump  Extractor 
and  Wall  Builder. 


We  believe  this  machine  to  be  unequaled  for  power,  ease 
of  working,  convenience,  and  durability.  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circular.  Address 

«.  W.  PACKER  &  CO., 

Successors  to  PACKER  &  FISH, 

Mystic  River,  Conn. 

Or,  S.  S.  LONG  &  BRO., 

77  Dey-st.,  New  York. 


Tbe  Eagle  Horse  Rake. 

Patented  1864,  and  improved  for  1869,  is  the  most  simple, 
durable,  easiest  operating,  and  best  Sulky  Wire-tooth  Rake 
ever  invented.  It  is  offered  to  Farmers  in  all  the  States  ex¬ 
cept  Iowa,  and  Berks  Co.,  Penn.,  for  $34,  or  without  the 
Wheels,  524. 

The  following  liberal  offer  is  made  to  purchasers  of  Terri¬ 
tory  in  all  the  States,  except  Iowa,  and  Connecticut,  and 
Berks  Co.,  Penn.  Any  time  previous  to  Sept.  1st,  on  receipt 
of  $100,  will  send  Assignment  (recorded  m  the  Patent  Office) 
of  any  County,  also  one  complete  Rake,  and  a  fine  Electrotype 
engraving  of  the  same.  Any  carpenter  can  make  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season,  and  thus  secure  a  lucrative  employ¬ 
ment.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Be  in  time  and  secure  the 
County  or  Counties  von  wish.  Address 

S.  H.  JENNINGS,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


CHEAP  LAWN  MOWER. 


Cuttiug  14  inches.  Weighing  only  60  pounds. 
PRICE  @50. 

R.  11.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box,  316,  New  York. 


Coates’  Lock  Lever  May  Rake. 

BLAKE’S  HORSE-POWER,  THRESHERS,  SEED  DRILLS. 
HAY  PRESSES,  CIDER  MILLS.  Agents  wanted.  Send 
for  circular.  SHAW  &  WELLS, 

Chicago-st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


KNIFE  GRINDER  for  Mowing  Machines. — 
Sanford’s  Patent.  It  is  light,  and  can  he  taken  to  the 
field  for  use.  A  hoy  call  grind  the  knives  accurately  in  15 
minutes,  without  injury  (6  the  knife,  and  with  safety.  It  Is 
a  labor-saver.  Price  $10.50.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William-st.,  New  York  City.  Rights 
for  sale. 


H  POTTER’S 

! 3  HORSE 


A  PERFECT 

EQUALIZER. 

Light  &  Durable. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.  H 


MT.  YERNON  IRON  WORKS 

(Established  1833)  Manufacture 
STATIONARY’  STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, 
from  10  to  1,000  liorse-power. 

PORTABLE  ENGINES  AND  CIRCULAR  SAW -MILLS, 
so  complete  that  they  are  put  in  operation  in  three  days’ 
time. 

PORTABLE  GRIST-MILLS  AND  BOLTS.  Merchant  and 
Custom  FLOURING  NULLS,  complete  with  drawings  lor 
buildings  and  millwrights  to  erect  and  put  them  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Terms  liberal ;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CIRCULAR  SAWS,  RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  BELTING, 
and  MILL  FURNISHING  GOODS  in  stock. 

For  estimates  and  circulars,  address 

C.  &  J.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
Branch  Office  and  Warehouse,  No.  8S  Micliigan-ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 


BNGERSOLL’S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

IN GERS OIL'S  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES. 
INGERSOLL'S  RAG  AND  PAPER  PRESSES. 
IN  GERS  0LV  S  HIDE  AND  HAIR  PRESSES. 
DOTH  HAND  AND  IIORSE-POWER  PRESSES. 
for  haling  all  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber.  Price 
$25.  For  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address 
the  manufacturers,  INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y'. 


Comstock’s  Weeding1  Bloc. 

A  little  steel  instrument,  with  a  hook  at  each  end,  one 
pointed  and  the  other  cleft,  for  hand-weeding,  which  it 
greatly  facilitates,  and  is  just  Hie  thing  for  Ladies  in  the 
Flower  Garden.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  75  cents. 

YV.  G.  COMSTOCK, 

East  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Planet  Hand  Brill 

Sows  perfectly  Guanos  and  Phosphates.  &e.,  Teas,  Beans, 
Turnips,  and  all  oilier  seeds.  Is  simple,  efficient,  durable. 
Circulars  of  SAM’L  L.  ALLEN,  CInnaminsou,  N.  J. 
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u  ©ei  tli©  Best.” 


For  the  season  of  1SG9,  is  now  ready  for  the  market. 


This  Churn  completes  tlie  operation  of  Butter¬ 
making,  Churning,  Working,  and  Salting, 

without  touching  the  hands  to  the  Sutter. 

We  have  made  this  Churn  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
there  are  more  than  ten  thousand  now  in  use. 

The  steadily  increasing  demand  for  them,  and  the  opinion 
universally  expressed  by  those  who  have  used  them,  that 
they  are  the  simplest ,  cheapest ,  best  made ,  and  every  way 
most  satisfactory  Churn  ever  made,  has  induced  us  to  add 
to  our  facilities  for  manufacture,  and  to  present  their  claims 
to  persons  who  desire  to  “  Get  the  Best." 

For  further  information,  Try  the  Churn. 

We  will  send  one  to  any  responsible  party  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  who  may  examine  and  use  it,  and  if  it  is 
not  what  we  represent  it  to  be,  they  may  return  it  to  us,  at 
our  expense. 

We  make  three  sizes,— small,  medium,  large,— for  4,  8,  and 
12  gallons.  For  Churns,  Agencies,  or  Terms,  apply  to  the 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

CHAS.  P.  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Concord,  N.  H. 


WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 
J.  E.  &  J.  F.  WHITE,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WESTCOXT’S  PATENT 


RETURW  BUTTER  PAIL. 


Butter  packed  in  these  PAILS  keeps  sweeter  than  in  any 
other  package,  and  brings  5  cents  more  per  pound  in  New 
York  City  market.  Address 

CADY  SDLSBY,  Senec.v  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CARBOLIC  hm  CRESYUG  SOAPS. 

(Patented.) 

For  Destruction  of  Insects,  and  Cure  of  Skin  Diseases  in 
Domestic  Animals.  For  household,  physicians’,  and  toilet 
use.  “Sheep  Dip,"  to  destroy  tick,  scab,  &c.  "Plant  Pro¬ 
tector,”  &c.  Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Manufactured  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO., 
190  Eliznbeth-st.,  New  York. 


The  American  Cream  Freezer. 

Tins  Freezer  possesses 
all  the  essentials  necessary 
to  freeze  cream  perfectly. 
It  agitates  the  ice,  scrapes 
the  cream  from  the  sides 
of  Cylinder,  mixes  and 
beats  it  all  at  the  same 
time,  by  simply  turning  the 
crank.  Warranted  to 
freeze  cream  in  as  brief  a 
time  as  any  other  in  the 
market. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

Fraser,  Bell  & 
Loughran, 

51  Cliff  Street, 
New  York, 
Manufacturers. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement, 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  Walks. 

Bcp.lew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire¬ 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  Stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 
RUSSELL,  FISK.  &  CO.,  440  West  23d-st„  New  York  City. 
»%  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars. 


WHY  DUSE  MILL  SCI $$©!£§  ?— 

“  “  When  35  cts.  will  buy  one  of  Jacob's  Celebrated  Sharp¬ 
eners.  Sent  post-paid,  for  price.  Great  inducements  to 
agents.  SOUTHWICK  St  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


c 


O.  D. 


Genuine  Waltham  Watches.  C.  O.  D. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  low  prices  at 
which  we  are  selling  these  celebrated  watches.  They  are  in 
coin  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  weighing  two  oz.  each,  and  for 
beauty  of  design  aild  thorough  workmanship  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. 

Wm.  Ellery  Jeweled  Lever  Hunting:  "Watch. . . .$18 

I)o.  Extra  Jeweled  Chronometer  Balance  Hunting  Watch  22 
r.  S.  Bartlett  Extra  Jeweled  Chronometer  Balance  Hunt¬ 
ing  Watch . . . . . . 26 

Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.,  Extra  Full  Jeweled  Chronometer 
Balance  Hunting  Watch . . . 39 

The  same  movements  in  three  oz.  case,  $1  additional. 

The  same  movements  in  lour  oz.  case  $4.50  additional. 

Those  desiring  gold  watches  will  receive  full  particulars 
by  mail,  upon  application.  4  . 

Goods  sent  by  Express  with  privilege  of  examination  in 
the  possession  of  Express  Co.,  before  payment. 

A  certificate  of  genuineness  sent  with  each  watch. 

Parties  ordering  must  pay  Express  charges. 

FULLER  &  CO.,  Successors  to 

M.  E.  CHAPMAN  &  CO., 

No.  4?  Liberty-St., 

New  York. 
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Manufacturers  of  Wheeler’s  RAILWAY  CHAIN  HORSE 
POWERS,  for  one,  two,  and  three  horses. 

LEVER  POWERS,  for  four  or  six,  and  eight  or  ten  horses. 

Wheeler's  THRESHERS  andCLEANEItS  thresh  and  clean 
the  grain  fit  for  market.  Are  used  with  two  or  three  Horse 
Railway  Power,  or  four  or  six  Horse  Lever  Power. 

The  celebrated  GEISER  THRESHER  and  SEPARATOR 
or  CLEANER,  used  with  eight  or  ten  Horse  Lever  Power. 
Has  no  apron  or  sieves ;  sell-regulating  blast,  and  cleans  the 
grain  tit  for  market  without  waste.  Is  the  best  machine  in 
the  world. 

Shingle  Machines,  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin,  Wood  Sawing 
Machines,  Horse  Forks,  &c. 

All  machines  made  by  us  guaranteed  as  represented.  The 
best  machines  are  cheapest  to  buy.  Address 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO..  Albany,  N.Y., 

Or  GEISER  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO., 

Racine,  Wis. 


Paterat  Velocipedes 

With  two  wheels.  For  boy’s  size,  wheels  24  and  26  inches, 
plain  seats.  $30.  Ditto,  with  horse  body,  $35.  A  hoy  can 
learn  himself  to  ride  in  a  few  hours.  Velocipede  Cantering 
Horses,  $12  to  $25  for  boys  or  girls.  Velocipedes  and  Pro¬ 
pellers,  with  3  or  5  wheels,  $4  to  $15.  For  sale  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  S.  W.  SMITH,  90  William-st.,  New  York. 


SOSSG©  M&N©-S1®©K. 

Our  10<li  Annual  Sorgo  Hand-Book, 

Giving  tlie  most  reliable  information  on  Manufacturing 
Sorghum  Syrup,  the  result  of  11  years’  personal  experience, 
with  full  description  of  the  celebrated  Cook  Evapora¬ 
tor  and  Victor  Cane  Mill— sent  free  to  ail  applicants. 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


Maynard  Sporting  Stifles, 

Manufactured  by 

MASSACHUSETTS  ARMS  CO., 


Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


These  celebrated  Target 
and  Sporting  Arms,— with 
interchangeable  Rifle  and 
Shot  Barrels,— for  conven¬ 
ience,  accuracy,  and  pene¬ 
tration,  have  secured  a  rep¬ 
utation  beyond  that  of  any 
other  breech-loading  arms. 
They  may  he  obtained  di¬ 
rectly  from  tlie  manufactur¬ 
ers  on  tlie  most  favorable 
terms. 

Descriptive  Circulars  with 
price  list  and  Target  Repre¬ 
sentations,  will  he  sent  on 
request  by  letter. 

Address  as  above. 


HIJxYTIYG  A  NB>  TRAPPING.— In¬ 
structions  with  diagram  and  directions  for  making  trap, 
also  Row  to  Train  Animals,  including  many  amusing  and 
wonderful  tricks;  in  Nos.  13  and  14  ot  IIaxey’s  Journal, 
of  newsdealers,  or,  on  trial,  Three.  Months  Free  by  mail  for 
15c.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Winchester  Repeating  Rifles. 

Firing  Two  Shots  a  Second  as  a  Befeater,  and 
TWENTY  SHOTS  A  MINUTE 
as  a  Single  Breech  Loader. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be  fired  in 
nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  tlie  market,  and  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  responsible  Gun  Dealers  throughout  the  country. 
For  full  information  send  for  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

INVALID’S  WHEEL  CHAIRS,  $15 
to  $40.  The  Invalid,  if  having  the 
use  of  the  hands,  can  go  anywhere, 
in  doors  or  out. 

Invalid  Carriages,  all  sizes,  from 
$40  to  $100. 

Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs, 
prices  $10  1o  $1S. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriages  made 
to  order  to  suit  all  cases. 

Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-st.,  New  York. 


Tlie  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  In  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit  growing  districts. 

Parties  in  Western  N.  Y..  and  States  west,  must  address 
NEWFANE  BOX  &  BASKET  CO.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.  Cir¬ 
culars  SENT  FREE. 


FLAI  BRAKES, 


That  break  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ten  hours,  and 
take  out  65  per  cent  of  woody  matter.  A  man  and  boy,  with 
one  to  two  horses,  can  work  them.  Will  break  both  tangled 
and  straight  straw,  and  save  120  lbs.  to  tlie  ton  more  than 
any  other  machine,  while  it  does  tlie  work  better.  No  dan¬ 
ger  to  life  or  limb.  They  weigli  about  1,000  lbs.,  occupy 
about  five  feet  square,  and  as  now  made  are  strong  and 
durable.  Sold  all  ready  to  put  tlie  belt  on  pulley  and  start 
them.  Hundreds  are  in  use,  and  are  admitted  tone  tlie  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices,  with  increasing  consumption.  Send  for  circular  to 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  93  William  St.,  New  York  City, 
Treasurer  and  Agent  of  the  Mallory  &  Sandford  Flax  Ma¬ 
chine  Co. 

Ttie  best  instructions  for  raising  flax  are  contained  in  a 
“Manual  of  Flax  Culture,”  published  by  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


||]  Fat’d  Water-Proof  Paper  J 
yj  Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling  A 
2  Carpeting ,  Water  Pipes,  < 
I  I  Pave  Gutters,  $C.  Address  j 
!  0.  J.  FAT  &  SONS,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


HORSE  SHOER’S  MANUAL  gives  plain,  prac¬ 
tical  directions,  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 
Includes  preparation  of  foot,  choice  of  shoes,  and  their 
preparation,  fitting,  filing,  nailing,  shoeingwith  leather,  cut¬ 
ting,  removing,  &c.,  &c.  25  cents. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, and  many  other  new  tilings. 
1  Still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
kinds.  Catalogues  gratis  Co  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SiniXIAMSON’S  Patent,  Wliiflle- 

“w  tree  for  Double  Teams  costs  less,  outlasts, 
handier  than  the  old  cumbersome  style.  Equalizes  the  draft. 
Perfect  evener.  Prevents  chafing,  &c„  &e.  Atrial  given, 
its  aid  and  benefit  to  horses  evident.  Price  complete,  $4.00. 
Send  for  a  circular.  B.  HASKELL,  Gen’l  Agent, 
190  Diiane-st.,  New  Y  ork. 


CRAWFORD’S  HAND 
GARDEN  CULTIVA¬ 
TOR,  a  new  and  valuable 
Horticultural  Machine,  war¬ 
ranted  to  save  tlie  Labor  of 
four  to  six  men.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  & 
CO.,  Cincinnati,  O.; 

BLYMYER,  DAY"  &  CO., 
Mansfield,  O.;  and 

BLYMYER,  FEARING  & 
CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


‘SIB  ill  ‘StSB  PER  DAY  SURE,  and  no  visit. 

•Jww  Agents  wanted  everywhere,  on  commis¬ 
sion  or  by  the  month,  to  sell  our  Patent  Everlasting  White 
Wire  Clothes  Lines.  For  full  particulars,  address  the 
AMERICAN  WIRE  CO.,  75  William-st.,  New  York, 

Or,  16  Dearborn-st.,  Chicago,  111. 


SALESMEN  Wr ANTED  to  travel  and  sell  by 
►  77  sample  the  new  and  superior  Hand  Printing  Stamp,  &c. 
Remunerative  and  permanent  situations. 

H.  H.  RICHARDS  &  CO.,  413  Cliestnut-st„  Philadelphia. 


MAMMOTH  PLOW.-To  turn  a  furrow  twenty-two 
inches— witli  a  subsoil  plow  to  follow,  twenty-four  inches— 
made  to  order,  cost  $100.  Price  for  both,  $140. 

BENJAMIN  HAINES,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Improved  Gal'd  Iron  Trellises  tor  Shrubs,  Strawberries, 
&c..  have  been  tried  and  pronounced  good.  Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  to  Wilcox,  Crittenden  dk  Co.,  Middletown,  Ct. 


JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 

continues  to  fill  orders  for  plants  promptly. 
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CRESYLIC  SOAP 


AND 

Saponaceous  Compounds. 


Disinfectant,  bisect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 

1  Frequent  mention  has  been  made  In  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  ns  being 
valuable  for  destroying  insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  sve  have  been 
Investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  is  extracted  from  gas-tar,  to  which  it  gives 
tile  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  has  been 
used  to  a  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos¬ 
sess  remarkable  properties  ns  a  disinfectant,  and  in  destroy¬ 
ing  insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  he  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCHAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  idea  of  com 
bining  this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  and 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
in  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patentod. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  sue 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  hut 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
witli  their  solution.  Tims,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typhus  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  he  effectu¬ 
ally  prevented.  They  aro  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these  purposes. 

3<I.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

So  far  as  tried,  it  has  been  efficacious  in  repelling  Insects 
from  plants.  We  desire  to  have  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  to  be  made.  We  believe  it  will 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  hark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  hugs,  curculio,  and  the  whole  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3*1.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 
point  wc  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  tlio  result  of  their  trials. 

4th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  Is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
It  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

From  numerous  RECOMMENDATIONS  of 
Cresylic  Compounds,  the  following  arc 
selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

Five  Points  House  op  Industry,  155  Worth  St. 

New  York,  Nov.  15, 1SG7. 

Messrs.  Buchan  &  Co.—  Gentlemen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  the  walls  and  floors  perfectly  Infested 
with  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  the  CRESYLJC- 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  best 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entiroly  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continuo  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop¬ 
ing  then  to  keep  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house¬ 
keepers  in  cities.  S.  B.  HALL1DAY,  Supt. 

Brooklyn,  November,  1867. 

M.  C.  Edey,  Agent  for  Sale  of  James  Buouan  &  Co's, 
Cresylic  Soaps,  etc.— Dear  Sir— We  have  had  the  Cresylic 
Soap  used  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  and  County  Court, 
House,  and  in  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners'  clothing 
ceils,  etc. ;  and  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  its  cleansing 


disinfecting  and  insect-destroying  efTects,  that  wo  not  only 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  hut  recommend  that  it 
should  be  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

JOHN  L.  RYDER.  )  Committee  on  Jails 
STEPHEN  CLARK,  >  of  Supervisors  of 
D.  S.  VOORIIIES,  )  Kings  County,  N.Y. 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Marcli  15. 1868. 

Messrs.  James  Buciian  &  Co  .—  Gentlemen  :  Your  Sheep 
Dip  is  wonderful  in  its  effects.  I  have  dipped  2,150  head 
with  nine  months'  fleeces  on  their  hacks.  It  is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  itch,  and  it  has  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 

F.  W.  SHAEFFER. 

On  the  use  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City : 

“  The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptic  Power  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid*  is  so  Great  that-  One  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi¬ 
nary  Purposes.” 

*  CRESYLIC  ACID  is  the  active  property  of  Carbolic 
Acid. 

Desiring  that  onr  readers  should  he  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable,  we 
have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  at  our  branch  office.  No.  4L  Park  Row,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices. 

Sheep  Dtp,  for  Curing  Scab  and  •Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 


5  lb  Canisters . $1.25 

10  “  "  .  2.25 

50  “  Kegs . 10.00 

200  “  Bhls . 85.00 


Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
If  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  ft  Dip  will  take  3 
to  10  gallons  water.  Thesolution  must  he  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re¬ 
pelling  Insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  ft.  Canisters,  @50  cts.;  in  3  ft.  Canisters,  ©  $1.00;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.  See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  &c.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  &c„  on  stock.  In  S  ft  Canisters,  $1, 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  &c„  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets, 
$3.60;  in  boxes  of  1  ft  bars,  10  each,  $1.00. 

Cresylic  No.  1  Soap.— In  Bars.  For  all  common  uses 
in  the  House  and  Laundry ;  24  ft  boxes,  13  cts.  per  ft ;  60  ft 
boxes,  12 K  cts.  per  ft. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap.— A  finer  Soap,  for  the 
Laundry,  and  for  the  Bath,  etc.;  60  ft  boxes,  14  cts.  per  ft. 
24  ft  boxes,  and  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  6  fts.  each, 
packed  in  a  case,  15  cts.  per  ft.  Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  tho  Drainage  of  Central  Parle,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  IIow  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  s. 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  doos  this  book  merit  n  wider  circulation  than 
in  tho  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  hook  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (VI.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


By  M.  Quinby,  Practical  Bee-keeper.  Fully 
Illustrated.  This  book  gives  the  result  of  35 
years’  of  successful  experience — with,  direc¬ 
tions  for  all  contingencies  that  can  ordinarily 
occur;  treating  of  Breeding,  Movable-Comb 
and  other  Hives,  Pasturage,  Robbing,  Feed¬ 
ing,  Swarming,  Queens,  Diseases,  Anger,  Ene¬ 
mies,  Wax,  Transferring,  Sagacity,  Wintering, 
Care  of  Honey,  Italian  Bees,  Purchasing,  etc. 
Bee-keepers  will  find  this  new  work  of  Mr. 
Qninby’s  fully  up  to  the  times  in  all  practi¬ 
cal  matter. 

Sent  Post-paid.  Price  $1.50. 

Gratifying-  Opinions  of  tlie  Dress. 

From  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 

Quinby's  Work  is  the  very  best.  It  lias  long  been  regard¬ 
ed  a3  of  the  highest  authority  in  tlio  matters  concerning 
which  It  treats.” 

From  Moore's  Rural  Neio  Yorker. 

‘‘This  is  a  newly  written  and  illustrated  edition  of  Mr. 
Q.’s  former  work.  That  lias  proved  of  value  to  thousands 
of  Bee-keepers,  and  this,  with  its  riper  experience  and  added 
knowledge,  can  not  fail  of  giving  better  satisfaction.  Thirty- 

five  years  experience  ! - What  beginner  in  bee-keeping 

will  not  bring  this  to  Ids  aid?  Wo  notice  the  author  has  no 
Patent  Hive  to  introduce,  and  expresses  his  opinions  freely 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  ldve3  seeking 
popular  favor.” 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

“Tho  hook  Is  written  in  familiar  style,  with  tho  endeavor 
to  he  practical  rather  than  scientific,  thereby  making  it  a 
guide  to  the  tyro  in  Apiarian  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  work  of  reference  for  tlio  more  experienced  bee-keepers.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

“All  bee-keepers  should  have  this  manual,  and  others 
may  read  it  as  a  book  of  wonders.” 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

*  FJLAX  CUI/TUftE. 

A  new  ant>  very  y alu able  "WORK,  consisting  of  fall  di¬ 
rections,  from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  experienced 
growers,  8vo,  paper.  PRICE  50  Cents, 

HOP  CULTUKE. 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  amt 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  tlio 
Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing,  and  Marketing  tlio 
Crop.  By  Ten  Experienced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with 
over  forty  engravings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Tuurber. 
8vo,  paper.  PRICE  40  Cents. 

TOIRACCO  OJLTUESE. 

This  Is  by  far  tho  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever  Issued 
on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  for  tlio  Selecting 
and  Preparing  of  the  Seed  and  Soil,  Harvesting,  Curing, 
and  Marketing  tlio  Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of 
the  operations.  The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen 
Experienced  Tobacco  Growebs,  residing  in  difl'ercut 
parts  of  tlie  country.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  tho  Tobac¬ 
co  Worm,  with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  43  pp.,  in  neat  paper 
covers.  '  PRICE  25  Cents. 

OtfSOIVg. 

Howto  Raise  them  Profitably 

Practical  Details,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Onion 
Groioers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was  ever 
Issued.  Octavo.  82  pp.  Neat  paper  covers.  Price  20  cents. 

NEW-YORK : 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO.,  245  Broadway 
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HINTS  TO  HORSE -KEEPERS. 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN. 

By  the  late  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT,  (frank  forester.) 

There  are  very  few  hooka  which  all  who  own  or  use  the  horse,  can  peruse  with  greater  satisfaction  than  this.  For  indicating  the  principles  which  should  guide  one  in  breeding, 

buying,  training,  and  using  horses,  It  stands  unrivaled  among  American  books. 


How  to  Breed  A  Horse. — Choice  or  Stallion. 

Choice  of  the  Mare. 

Mutual  Adaptation  of  Sire  and  Bam. 

Canadian  Blood.  Norman  Blood.  Modern  Arab 
Blood. 

Ponies— Bifferent  Breeds,  Characteristics  and 
Utility. — Origin — Bifferent  Breeds— Shetlands  and  Scots 
—Galloways  and  Narragansetts— Mustangs  and  Indians— 
Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

How  to  Breed  Mules.— Value  of  Mules— Their  His¬ 
tory  and  Natural  History — Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Bain  for  Mules — The  Mule  in  the  United  States — Vari¬ 
eties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of  Mares  to  bo  selected. 


CONTENTS. 

How  to  Buy  a  Horse.— Of  whom  to  Bny  it — How  to 
Examine  the  Eye — Broken  Wind — Roaring — Whistling — • 
Broken  Knees— To  examine  the  Legs— Splents— Bamaged 
Back  Sinews— Spavins— Ringbone^.— Curbs— How  to  tell 
the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

How  to  Feed  a  Horse.— Consequences  of  Improper 
Feeding— -Bifferent  Food  for  different  conditions — Food 
for  the  Brood  Mare — For  the  Foal — For  Working  Horses 
—Green  Food— Carrots— Corn. 

How  to  Stable  and  Groom  a  Horse.  —  Requisites 
for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of  Proper  Arrangements 
— Ventilation — Grooming. 

How  to  Break  and  Use  a  Horse. — What  is  required 
in  a  well-broken  Horse — His  education  should  commenco 


when  a  Colt — Bitting— Putting  in  Harness— How  to  Use 
a  Horse — Travelling — Working — Pleasure  Horses — Pun¬ 
ishment. 

now  to  Physio  a  Horse— Simple  Remedies  for 
Simple  Ailments.— Causes  of  Ailments — Medicines  to 
he  given  only  by  the  order  of  the  Master — Bepletion  and 
Purging— Spasmodic  Colic— Inflammation  of  the  Bowels 
—Inflammation  of  the  Lungs— How  to  Bleed— Balls  and 
Purgatives— Costiveness,  etc. 

Farriery,  etc. — Castration— Booking  and  Nicking— 
Blood-letting — Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds — Galls 
of  the  Skin— Cracked  Heels — Clipping  and  Singeing— 
Diseases  of  the  Feet. 


How  to  Shoe  a  Horse.— Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy 
of  the  Food  Illustrated — The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation 
of  the  Foot — Removing  the  Old  Shoe — Paring  tlio  Foot — 
The  Shoe— Fitting  the  Shoe. 

Baucher’s  Method  of  Trainino  Horses.—  What 
Constitutes  a  Well-trained  norse — To  make  him  come  at 
your  call — The  Philosophy  of  Training — Flexions  of  the 
Jaw — Flexions  of  the  Neck — Flexions  of  tlio  Croup — 
Backing — The  Paces — Leaping. 

How  to  Ride  a  Horse. — The  Saddle— The  Girths — 
The  Stirrups — Saddle-Cloths — The  Crupper — The  Martin¬ 


gale — The  Bridle — Spurs — Mounting  and  Dismountin'*— 
The  Seat— The  Hands— The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for 
Special  Cases— The  Art  of  Falling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

Ladies’  Reding  —  Written  by  a  Lady.  — Learning 
to  Ride — The  Side-saddle — The  Girths — The  Stirrup — The 
Bridie— The  Martingale— The  Bit— The  Dress— Mounting 
and  Dismounting— The  Position—1 The  Hands— The  Leg 
and  Whip— Accidents.. 

How  to  Drive  a  Horse.— The  Art  of  Driving— Pleas¬ 
ure  Driving— How  to  Hold  the  Reins — Driving  a  Pair— 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 


Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving  Working  Horses — Plow¬ 
ing — Three-a-breast. 

Rarey’s  System  of  Horse-taming. — Rarey’s  System 
a  New  Discovery — Previous  System— Principles  of  this 
System — Instructions  for  practicing  Rarey’s  Method— To 
Stable  the  Horse — To  Approach  the  Horse — Tying  up  tlio 
Leg — Laying  the  Horse  Down — Vices  and  Bad  Habits. 

Veterinary  Homceopatiiy. — Principles  of  the  System 
— Tallin  of  Remedies — General  Directions — Treatment  of 
a  Sick  Animal— Diet — Remedies  for  Specific  Cases— 
Glossary  of  Diseases. 

PRICE,  $1.75. 


JUDD  COMPANY,  Broadway,  New  York.- 
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fflATMMM 
TEA  COMPANY 


NOTICE  OF  THE  PRESS. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Company.— To  Queries.— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  ve  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  others  had  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with¬ 
out  its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  botli  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  “  there  is 
no  humbug  about  the  establishment.” 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Fublish  the  following  Works: 

FLAGG’S  EUROPEAN  VINEYARDS.  Three  Seasons  in 
European  Vineyards.  Treating  of  Vine-Culture ;  Vine 
Disease  and  its  Cure ;  Wine-Making  and  Wines,  Red  and 
White;  Wine  Drinking  as  affecting  Health  and  Morals. 
By  William  J.  Flagg.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1.15.  ( Nearly 

ready.) 


SCOTT'S  FISHING-BOOK.  Fishing  in  American  Waters. 
By  Genio  C.  Scott.  With  170  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3.50. 


RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO 

PROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA  and  JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  JUICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.— The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d. — The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4tli.—  On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Oth.— Tlie  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7tli.— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8tli.— The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 
PROFIT  ES  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  ®f  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (witli  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express, to  collect 
on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  hut  we  will 
he  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Companyhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80e„  90c„  best  $1  V  ft. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  ft. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  S0c„  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c.,  80c.,  $1.  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  80c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1725  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  80c..  $1,  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $i  per  pound  by  pur¬ 
chasing  their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AMD  GR0UMD  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  25c.,  30c.,35c.,best  40c. per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  time  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  80c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Ungrolind), 
30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c.,  30c., 
33c..  best  35c.  per  lb. 


1M.B _ INHABITANTS  OF  VILLAGES  AND 

TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM¬ 
BER  RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO¬ 
GETHER,  CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OF  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES  THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  “  THE  GREAT  AMER¬ 
ICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

CLUB  ORDER. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  Sept.  16,  1867. 

To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  by  Merchants’  Union  Express  the  following 
bill  of  Tea,  &c. 

1  ft.  Imperial . S.  Lanpliear . ..at  $1.25 _ $1.25 

1  Black .  “  „.at  1.00....  1.00 

10  Java  Coffee,  raw.  “  at 

Imperial . H.  M.  Lanpliear . at 

Black .  “  . at 

Java  Coffee,  raw.  “  . at 

Imperial . B.  B.  Lloyd . at 

Imperial . Horace  Morgan . at 

Black .  “  . at 

Imperial . Simon  String . at 

Black . Wm.  Bishop . at 

Uncolored  Japan. J.  Marr . at 

Java  Coffee,  raw.L.  A.  Allen . at 

Imperial . A.  Morris . at 

Imperial . Tlios.  Higgins . at  1.25 _ 1.S8 

Black .  “  . at  1.00....  1.50 

Black . .A.  Hickox . at 

Black . J.  Farley . at 

Imperial .  “  at 

Imperial . Mr.  Carey . at  1.25 _ 1.S7 

Black .  “  . at  1.00....  1.50 

English  Breakfast. T.  Hudson . at  1.20. ..  .12.00 


3 

2 

IK 

IK 

10 


35....  3.50 
1.25....  1.25 
1.00....  1.00 

35 _ 3.50 

1.25....  3.75 
1  25....  1.25 
1.25....  1.25 

1.25.. ..  2.50 
1.00....  5.00 

1.23.. ..  3.75 
35....  2. SO 

1.25.. ..  5.00 


1.00....  5.00 
1.00....  3.00 
1.00....  2.00 


$65.55 

Gents  :— Above  I  send  my  fourth  order.  Your  Teas  have 
given  good  satisfaction,  and  those  who  have  used  them  will 
have  no  other,  but  induce  their  friends  to  send  also.  To 
prove  this ;  I  had  made  up  my  order  and  got  a  Post-Office 
Money  Order,  when  others  came  ill  and  nearly  doubled  the 
amount,  as  you  will  see  by  second  money  order,  both  of 
which  I  enclose. 

The  last  order  came  safely  to  hand  by  Merchants’  Union 
Express.  Accept  thanks  for  complimentary  package. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  LANPIIEAR. 

Caution.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Tliis  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 

Great  American  Tea  Company,  ; 

Nos.  3  8  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office  Box,  5,G43,  New  York  City. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES, 
For  Farm,  Mining,  or 
MECHANICAL  PURPOSES. 

Those  machines  require  no  brick-work ;  mounted  on  legs, 
they  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  Foun¬ 


dation  to 


iption  ana  pn 
A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  T. 


FREE  !  Catalogue  °_f 


$200 


STENCH.  DIES.  MORE  THAN 
A  MOiSTlI  is  being  made  with  them. 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,'  Brattlehoro,  Yt. 


ORNAMENTAL  AND  USEFUL. 

JBUY  ©MIzY 

SILVER-TIPPED  SHOES 
For  Children.  Will  outwear  three  pairs  without  tips. 


MEAD'S  GRAPE  CULTURE.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
American  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making.  By  Petri: 
B.  Mead.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOME  GARDEN.  Being  Principles  and 
Rules  for  the  Culture  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and 
Shrubbery.  To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on  Farm 
Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  average  Product  and  Chemic¬ 
al  Constituents.  By  Alexander  Watson.  Several 

Hundred  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2.00. 


VAUX’S  ARCHITECTURE.  Villas  and  Cottages :  A  Series 
of  Designs  Prepared  for  Execution  in  the  United  States. 
By  Calvert  Vaux,  Architect,  (late  Downing  &  Vaux). 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated  by  nearly 
500  Engravings.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00. 


WOOD’S  HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  Being  a  Description 
of  tlie  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S., 
Author  of  “Illustrated  Natural  History.”  With  about  140 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  from  Orig¬ 
inal  Designs  made  by  F.  W.  Iveyl  and  E.  A.  Smith,  under 
the  Author’s  Superintendence.  Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $4.50. 


Harper  &  Brothers  will  send  any  of  tlie  above 
Works  by  Mail,  postage  free ,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  price. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


CO 


i©  &  m  ssses. 

To  the  manufacture  of  these  tine  watches  tho  Company 
have  devoted  all  the  science  and  skill  In  the  art  at  their 
command,  and  confidently  claim  that  for  fineness  and  beau¬ 
ty,  no  less  than  for  the  greater  excellencies  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  correctness  of  design  and  execution,  these 
watches  are  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

Also,  stem-winding  watches  which  are  warranted  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  demand  for  beauty,  finish,  and  accuracy. 

In  this  country  tlie  manufacture  of  this 
tine  grade  of  watclies  is  not  even  attempted, 
except  at  "Waltham. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Jewelers. 
MORS F ©ED’ S~S E L F -  RAISING  BREAD 

PREPARATION 

Makes  tlie  most  wholesome  and  best  of  dread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DY’SPEPSIA,  and  tlie  bread  may  therefore  he 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos- 


veast,  decompose  Hour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  lor  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  York. _ 

Interesting  to  Ladies.  —  The  Grover  & 
Baker  machine  which  I  purchased  in  June, 
1857,  lias  given  me  tlie  greatest  satisfaction  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  eleven  years  it  lias  been  in  constant  use, 
and  it  lias  never  required  the  least  repair. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Piiyfe, 

108  West  12th-strcet,  New  York. 

✓pET  THE  BEST.  —  FIRST-CLASS  ADVER- 
wXtisERS  who  wisli  to  reach  the  \>c%t  families  :  fathers, 
mothers,  teachers,  housekeepers,  and  children,  should  ad¬ 
vertise  in  Tiie  Little  Corporal,  which  lias  a  larger  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  two  Juvenile  Magazines  in  tins 
country  combined.  It  is  entirely  original,  national,  ami  first- 
class  :  and  because  of  its  immense  circulation  is  afforded  for 
only  one  dollar  a  year.  Address  tlie  publishers. 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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THE  SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 


BY  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 


We  have  heretofore  had  no  work  espe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  small  fruits,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  treatises  anywhere  that  give 
the  information  contained  in  this.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  special  works  that 
the  author  can  say  all  that  he  has  to  say 
on  any  subject,  and  not  bo  restricted  as 
to  space,  as  he  must  be  in  those  works 
that  cover  the  culture  of  all  fruits— great 
and  small. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Propagating  Small  Fruits,  their  Culture, 

Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

While  very  full  on  the  other  fruits,  the 
Currants  and  Raspberries  have  been 
more  carefully  elaborated  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  in  this  important  part  of  his 
book,  the  author  lias  had  the  invaluable 
counsel  of  Charles  Downing.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  gathering  and  packing  the  fruit  is  a 
valuable  one,  and  in  it  are  figured  all  the 
baskets  and  boxes  now  in  common  use. 

BEAUTIFULLY 


The  book  is  very  finely  and  thoroughly 
illustrated,  and  makes  an  admirable 
companion  to  the  Grape  Culturist,  by  the 
same  well  known  author. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— BARBERRY. 

Chapter  II.— STRAWBERRY. 
Chapter  III.— RASPBERRY. 
Chapter  IV.— BLACKBERRY. 
Chapter  V.— DWARF  CHERRY. 

Chapter  VI.— CURRANT. 

Chapter  ATI.— GOOSEBERRY. 
Chapter  YIII. — CORNELIAN  CHER¬ 
RY. 

Chapter  IX.— CRANBERRY. 
Chapter  X.— HUCKLEBERRY. 
Chapter  XI.— SHEPERDIA. 
Chapter  XII.— PREPARATION  FOR 
GATHERING  FRUIT. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 

ORANGE  JUDD  As  COMPANY, 


PRICE,  $1.50. 
245  Broadway,  New 


Y  ork. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 

APPLE  s . 

BY  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 

PRESIDENT  OB-  THE  OHIO  POMOLOSICAL  SOCIETY;  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAI,  SOCIETY. 


This  volume  has  about  750  pages,  the  first 
375  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  general  subjects  of  propagation,  nursery 
culture,  selection  and  planting,  cultivation  of 
orchards,  care  of  fruit,  insects,  and  the  like ; 
the  remainder  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of 
apples.  With  the  richness  of  material  at  hand, 
the  trouble  was  to  decide  what  to  leave  out. 
It  will  bo  found  that  while  the  old  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  are  not  neglected,  tlie  new  and 
promising  sorts,  especially  those  of  the  South 
and  West,  have  prominence.  A  list  of  selec¬ 
tions  for  diflerent  localities  by  eminent  orcliard- 
ists  is  a  valuable  portion  of  the  volume,  while 
the  Analytical  Index  or  Caialotjva  Kaisonne ,  as 
the  French  would  say,  is  the  most  extended 
American  fruit  list  ever  published,  and  gives 
evidence  of  a  veiy  great  amount  of  labor. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.-INTROWCCTORY. 
Chapter  II.— HISTORY  of  THE 
APPLE. 

Chapter  III.- PROPAGATION. 

Buds  and  Cuttings— Grafting— Budding— 
the  Nursery. 


Chapter  IV.— DWARFING. 

Chapter  V.— DISEASES. 

Chapter  VI.— THE  SITE  FOR 

AN  ORCHARD. 

Chapter  VII.— PREPARATION 

OF  SOIL  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 

Chapter  VIII.— SELECTION- AND 
PLANTING. 

Chapter  IX. — CULTURE,  Etc. 

Chapter  X.-PHILOSOPHY  OF 
PRUNING. 

Chapter  XI.— THINNING. 

Chapter  XII.— RIPENING  AND 

PRESERVING  FRUITS. 

Chapters  XIII.  &  XIV.— INSECTS. 

Chapter  XV.— CHARACTERS  of 
FRUITS  AND  THEIR  VAGUE 
-TERMS  USED. 

Chapter  XVI.— CLASSIFICATION 

Necessity  for — Basis  of  —  Characters — 
Shape — Its  Regularity — Flavor— Color  — 
Their  several  Values,  etc.  Description 
of  Apples. 

Chapter  XVII.-  FRUIT  EISTS- 
CATALOGUE  AND  INDEX  OF 
FRUITS. 


S93  II^jLTJSTlKATIOiN'S. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 


ORANGE  JXJBD  COMPANY, 


245 


PRICE,  $3.00. 

Broadway,  INew  York. 
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''PRACTICAL  'STANMR®  ®©©MS  ON  AMOTffMTTIIE&E. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  : 

WOOD!  Ali'li'.'  NATIONAL  ARCHITECT. 

By  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Aea^ttkct. 

One  large  quarto  volume,  snpcrMy  l>® an emJ .  B^SRBCJSl  'IT'WKILVB'I  N . SLA  RS. 


A  Practical  Work,  containing  1.000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details,  for  Country,  Suburban  and  Village 

Houses,  all  drawn  to  Working  Scale. 


as,  and  full  detail  drawings,  vith.-spccHleations'-«n<Vo^mate.s.  Also,  detail  drawings  to  working  scale,  of  Brackets,  Cor 
French  Hoofs.  Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French  AA  widows,  Balconies,  \  ernndas, 

•  -I-. _  A  nnlv!t.ini>nci  "PloGnr 


Perspective  Views,  front  and  side  elevations,  sections, 

nices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French _ , _  —  .  . 

Porches.  Lattice-Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors.  Window  .Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Tj'inials,  Cresting?,  Canopies.  Hoods,  Ob.  eivatoiie.,  Ba.  e, 

Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels, 

And  all  that  is  required  toy  a  Builder  to  Bcgifii,  Spcciiy,  Erect,  and  Completely  Finish  Dwelling-houses 
in  the  Eatest  and  Bos*  Approved  Styles.  TPrice,  H*ost-paid, -$12.00. 


ALSO,  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF 

Woodward’s '  Cottages  and.  Farm-Houses. 

188  Original  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages.  Farm-Honscs  and  Outbuildings-,  and  numerous  plans  for  laying  out,  small  tracts  of  ground. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 

With  Designs- and  Plans  of  Country  and  Suburban  Houses,  -and  many  examples  of  the  French  Roof. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans  of  Country  Houses  of  moderate  cost,  with  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  manner  of  constructing  Balloon  Frames. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. 


POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


POST-PAID.  $1.50. 


POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Houses  suited  to  American  Country  Life.  Illustrated  with  Original  Plans  and  Designs,  and  full  Directions  for  Designing,  Building,  Heatnv,  and  1  i  pos?r],.pAID  $o00.'  I 

Contract  and  Specifications. 


Wheeler’s  Homes  Cor  tine  People. 


For  the  Suburb  and  Country.  The  Villa,  the  Mansion,  and  the  Cottage.  100  Original  Designs,  with  full  descriptions  and  omisli  native  and  nw.cclhneou^U^ 


POST-PAID.  $1.50. 


-Taqiies^  lVJCrtixiAfa.1  of*  flue  House.  ^ 

How  to  Build  Dwellings.  Barns.  Stables,  and  Outbuildings  of  all  kinds.  With  a  Chapter  on  Churches  and  School-Hottsc  l.i  D 

Tfcitval  Church  Avdliitect  m*e- 

•  .  ,  ...  ,  . ,  ti  ,  vPrnHNf  ltENWiCK  WHEELER,  WELLS,- AUSTIN.  STONE, 

Comprising  a  series  of  Designs  for  Churches.  Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details  By  L  I  •  -•  -  POST-PAID,  $12.00, 

CLEVELAND  BACKUS.  REEVE,  et.c. .  Olio  folio,  volume,  printed  in  colors,  4»  plates. 


>1 ZA.TX&& 


By  special  arrangement,  all  the  above  books  will  be  furnished  at  prices  named  by 

.TTJDT>  &-  COMPANY,  Broadway, 


N  cav  Y  ork, 


Vol.XXVSil 


■IfiERESVLIGl 
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TWENTY-ONE  years’  experience. 

THE  most  extensive  agency  for  obtaining  Pat¬ 
ents  in  the  world. 

TWENTY  thousand  Patents  obtained  in  United 
States  and  Europe. 

CHARGES  less  than  any  other  reliable  agents. 

PATENT  LAWS  and  Pamphlets  of  Advice  to 
Inventors  mailed  free.  A  bound  volume  of 
150  mechanical  engravings  and  the  Census  of 
the  United  States  by  counties,  with  hints  and 
receipts  for  mechanics,  price  25  cents.  Com¬ 
munication  conlldcntial.  Address 

MTJNN-  &  CO., 

ITo.  37  Park  How,  Y. 


A  VALUABLE  HOME  LIBRARY. 
BACK  VOLUMES 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRHfLTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American,  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty-seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Trice  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid, 


ENBIiESS  AMUSEMENT 


FOXl 

BOYS  MI?  girls. 

Crandall’s  Improved  Building  Blocks 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 


CSEUiatEMSS,  DWELLINGS, 

ISA  at  NS,  MILLS, 

FENCES,  FURNITURE,  etc., 

in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,'  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  cacli  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Trice 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00;  No. 2,  ifl.r>0;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.00:  No.  2.  $2.00;  No/Js,  $1.50.  A  liber¬ 
al  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.  Address 

OIRAMGE  JUDD  &  CO,, 

245  Broadway,  PJew  York. 


THE 

GREAT  WESTERN 

MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  JYFJV  YORK. 

Office,  No.  SO  Nassau  Street. 

OFFICERS  : 

ROBERT  BARE,  President. 
FREDERICK  W.  MACY,  Yice-Pres. 
WESLEY  E.  SHADER,  Secretary. 
JOHN  H.  BIRD,  Counsellor. 

D.  L.  EIGENBRODT,  M.  D.,  Med.  Ex. 


It  is  not  generally  Known 

Elinas  tCJemame  Waltham  Watches 

are  sold  i  tii  New  If  oris  at  lower  prices  than 
isi  any  oilier  part  off  tlie  country.  We 
send  single  Watclies  Dy  Express  to  any 
place,  however  remote,  at  the  reduced 
prices,  and  we  give  the  purchaser  the 
privilege  off  examining’  the  Watch  be¬ 
fore  paying.  Silver  IE  anting  Watches, 
S18;  Gold  Hunting  Watches,  870.  Every 
Watch  warranted  !>y  a  special  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Our  descriptive  Price  Eist  gives 
full  information  in  regard  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  and  our  manner  of  sending 
them  by  Express.  We  send  it  to  any 
one,  post  paid,  on  application.  When 
yon  write,  please  state  in  what  Taper 
you  saw  this  notice.  Address  in  full, 
HOWARD  &  CO.,  Jewelers  and  S.l- 
versmiths,  No.  G 1 0  Urondway,  New  York. 


Gorham  Manufacturing  Company, 

Providence,  JR..  I., 

STEELING  SILVER- WARE 
AND  FINE  ELECTRO-PLATED  WARE. 


This  Company,  having  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
Silver- Ware  Factory  in  the  world,  and  employing  the  best 
talent  »n  designing,  modelling,  and  finishing,  are,  with  the 
aid  of  ingenious  and  labor-saving  machinery,  enabled  to 
produce  large  quantities,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  goods 
beautiful  1.1  design  and  unsurpassed  in  finish,  the  fineness  of 
which  they  guarantee  to  he  of  sterling  purity,  U.  S.  Mint 
assay.  A  certificate  is  issued  with  all  articles  in  silver,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  purchasers  from  imitations  of 
their  designs. 

They  also  continue  to  manufacture  their  well-known  and 
unrivalled  Nickel-Silver  Electro-Plated  Ware,  which  will 
last  twenty-five  years  with  fair  everyday  usage. 

Orders  received  from  the  trade  only,  but  these  goods  may 
be  c  btained  from  responsible  dealers  everywhere.  „ 


STERLING. 


Trade  Mark 
for 

Silver. 


Trade  Mark 
for 

Electro- 

Plate. 


ID 


Issues  all  the  approved  form  of  Policies. 
Thirty  days’  grace  in  payment  of  Pre¬ 
miums. 


We  send  our  Illustrated  Price  List  of 

Gorham  Sterling  Silver-ware, 

to  any  address  on  application. 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths, 
No.  619  Broadway,  New  York. 


No  restriction  on  travel  or  residence. 

All  Policies  non-forfeitable  and  are  kept 
in  force  for  the  full  amount  after 
one  annual  payment,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  surrender  value. 

Circulars  containing  full  information 
sent  on  application. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN 


Manufactured  by 
The  National  Watch 
(Co., 

OF  ELGIN,  FILE. 

Pronounced  by  Watch  ma¬ 
kers,  Railroad  and  Express 
men,  East  and  West.,  to  he  the 
most  correct  Time  Keepers 
made. 

Avoid  Imitations,  and  all  par¬ 
ties  wlio  advertise  to  send  our 
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The  little  fellow  sits  upon  the  decaying  earth¬ 
work,  quite  bewildered ;  he  looks  in  vain  for 
the  martial  display  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
so  delighted  him,  and  instead  of  seeing  the  sun 
reflected  from  the  bayonets  of  the  marching 
soldiery  it  now  gleams  only  from  the  well-used 
implements  of  peaceful  husbandry.  The  sheep 
no  longer  fly  affrighted  to  the  shelter  of  the 
woods,  but  rest  among  the  relics  of  former  strife. 
All  over  the  world  agriculture  removes  the 
scars  of  war.  Kind  mother  earth  forgives  the 
.disfigurement  caused  by  the  march  of  armies, 


the  building  of  breastworks,  and  the  plowing 
of  cannon  balls.  The  traces  of  war  are  obliter¬ 
ated  by  the  furrow  turned  by  the  plow,  and  the 
olive  is  not  more  the  sign  of  peace  than  is  the 
harvest  of  corn  or  of  cotton.  Let,  then,  the 
earth-works  be  levelled  and  an  improved  agri¬ 
culture  make  glad  the  waste  places.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  see  how  rapidly  the  more  southern 
States  are  awaking  to  a  new  system  of  things, 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  agricultural 
papers,  as  well  as  their  generally  excellent 
character,  is  a  strong  indication  of  progress. 


Smaller  farms  and  a  mixed  husbandry  bring  a 
dense  population,’  without  which  schools, 
churches,  social  intercourse,  and  all  the  accesso¬ 
ries  .  of  general  intelligence,  are  not  possible. 
Some  of  these  States  are  making  great  efforts  to 
induce  immigration,  and  a  few  years  lienee  the 
census  will  doubtless  show  not  only  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  population  but  a  great  increase  in 
the  value  of  their  agricultural  products.  The 
States  north  of  these  will  he  benefited  by  the 
receipt  of  fruits  and  garden  products,  which 
will  soon  be  forwarded  in  great  abundance. 
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What  a  glorious  month  June  is  !  We  have  much 
more  of  sunshine  than  in  any  other  month,  and 
this  is  usually  accompanied  by  heat  and  moisture 
in  such  degrees,  that  the  whole  country  has  an  at¬ 
mosphere  like  a  green-house,  and  vegetation  of  all 
kinds  makes  its  most  rapid  growths.  The  chilly 
days  and  cold  nights  of  May  have  past;  the  back¬ 
ward  corn  now  makes  amends  for  its  tardy  develop¬ 
ment,  loses  the  sickly  yellow  hue,  and  puts  on  the 
bright,  green  of  health.  •  Wheat  pushes  up  its 
bearded  ears,  and  the  clover  heads  make  the  mead¬ 
ows  rosy.  Long  dormant  seeds  are  warmed  to 
life,  and  plants  spring  up  unbidden  wherever  the 
fresh  mould  has  been  stirred.  The  pastures  are  in 
their  best  condition,  and  the  distended  udders,  full 
pails,  thick  cream,  and  golden  butter,  make  us 
glad.  Fruits  are  ripening,  and  fresh  vegetables  ap¬ 
pear  in  increasing  variety  upon  the  table.  It  is  the 
month  of  Roses,  and  with  the  queen  of  flowere 
comes  a  charming  throng  bearing,  some  chalices  of 
beauty,  others  vials  of  odors,  to  crown  with  radi¬ 
ance  and  fragrance  the  measure  of  the  month. 

June  is  no  play-time.  Work,  hard  work,  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  All  this  energy  of  Nature  must 
be  directed,  checked,  taken  advantage  of,  utilized. 
If  corn  grows,  so  will  weeds.  Every  additional 
pound  of  milk  makes  more  work  for  us  in  the 
dairy.  In  almost  every  department  the  farmer 
may  have  more  work  than  he  can  do,  and  to  ac¬ 
complish  well  the  most  important,  all  the  labor 
must  be  thoroughly  systematized. 

Hints  About  Work. 

Corn. — Early  varieties  will  mature  if  planted  the 
first  week  in  June  in  all  ordinary  seasons,  and  as 
there  are  often  drawbacks  and  liinderances,  every 
farmer  should  have  some  early  corn  which  he  can 
plant  if  necessary.  Large  crops  of  even  very  small 
kinds  may  be  secured  if  well  manured  and  planted 
close  enough.  With  the  small  kinds  of  corn  we 
are  apt  to  err  in  planting  too  far  apart,  just  as  with 
the  large  sorts  we  fail  in  the  opposite  way.  The 
secret  of  easy,  successful  corn  culture  is  allowing 
no  weeds  to  grow— at  least  much  beyond  the  seed 
leaf— before  the  corn  is  so  large  that  horse  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  prevented.  Weeds  are  killed  both  by  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil  in  dry  weather  and  by  burying  them. 

Corn-fodder.— Corn  may  be  sown  up  to  the  middle 
of  July,  or  even  later ;  and  that  which  is  not  needed 
for  green  fodder  should  be  cut  and  cured  for  win¬ 
ter  use  before  it  begins  to  turn  yellow. 


be  cut  early,  before  the  outside  of  the  sorghum 
or  the  tough  seed  envelops  of  the  Hungarian  mil¬ 
let  are  hard,  as  it  is  from  these  indigestible  sub¬ 
stances  that  harm  arises,  if  it  comes  at  all. 

Grass.— -It  is  often  a  question  which  meadow  to 
mow  first.  Usually,  we  prefer  to  cut  that  first 
which  is  newest  seeded,  because  the  grass  and 
clover  will  start  up  at  once,  and  no  harm  will  result 
to  the  roots  should  a  drought  come  on  next  month 
Where  there  are  a  great  many  daisies,  they  must 
be  cut  when  just  coming  into  blossom.  This  not 
only  destroys  many  seeds,  but  the  daisies  make 
very  good  hay;  whereas,  if  cutting  be  delayed,  in 
a  very  short  time  they  are  quite  worthless,  and 
every  seed  is  ripened.  Orchard  grass  and  June 
grass  precede  Timothy,  and  accompany  clover  in 
time  of  fitness  to  cut.  Red-top  and  grasses  of  its 
kindred  are  later,  and  fields  where  red-top  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  are  usually  best  left  until  the  last.  It  is  much 
better  to  cut  grass  a  little  too  soon  than  too  late. 
The  bay  is  a  little  lighter,  but  it  is  all  eaten  ;  other¬ 
wise,  the  manure  heap  is  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  mow.  The  experiences  o!  last  summer 
warn  us  to  provide  hay  caps ;  and  those  who  were 
obliged  to  get  in  their  hay  before  it  was  dried  to 
death,  according  to  custom,  may  also  have  learned 
a  lesson  not  to  overdry  hay.  That  cured  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  cock  is  sweetest  and  best. 

Pastures.— Be  careful  not  to  overstock  those  pas¬ 
tures  depended  upon  for  the  summer.  Top-dress¬ 
ings  of  bone-dust,  guano,  ashes,  gypsum,  super¬ 
phosphate,  or  fish  manure,  will  tell  at  once. 

Brush  Pasticres ,  or  those  ou  which  bushes  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  are  gradually  encroaching,  may  be  nearly 
cleared  in  one  or  two  seasons  by  feeding  down  with 
sheep.  Cut  the  brush  witli  a  bush -hook,  or  scythe, 
aud  soon  after  turn  the  sheep  in.  They  will  gnaw 
down  the  succulent  young  growth,  kill  the  roots  of 
the  bushes,  aud  thrive  upon  the  diet.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  decidedly  overstock  the  pasture  for  the 
most  thorough  work,  the  animals  being  kept  on  but 
a  few  days  at  a  time  through  the  hot  season. 

Potatoes. — Top-dress  with  gypsum,  or  gypsum 
and  ashes.  Use  the  horse  hoe  as  often  as  the  soil 
is  compacted  by  heavy  rains,  very  dry,  or  weedy, 
until  the  vines  would  be  injured  by  the  operation  ; 
then  cleau  up  between  the  rows  with  a  Share’s 
liorse-boe,  or  other  similar  double-mould-board  af¬ 
fair,  and  leave  them,  except  as  you  go  through,  fre¬ 
quently,  if  necessary,  to  hand-pull  the  weeds. 

Peas  sowed  after  the  10th  of  June,  (Lat.  41°,)  will 
bo*  less  productive,  but  not  attacked  by  the  weevil. 

Tobacco. — Water  seed-beds  with  dilute  manure 
water.  Prick  out  crowded  plants,  so  as  to  make 
them  grow  stocky.  Prepare  the  field  to  be  ready 
for  transplanting  by  the  20th,  or  before. 
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Boots. — It  is  not  too  late  for  fair  crops  of  man¬ 
gels,  carrots,  or  parsnips.  They  should  be  sowu  as 
early  in  the  month  as  possible.  Sowing  Swedish 
turnips  (ruta-bagas),  is  usually  %et  down  for  the 
20th  of  June.  They  may  be  sown  either  before  or 
after  that,  as  convenient.  Use  one  or  two  barrels 
of  good  superphosphate  to  the  acre  in  the  drill, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  drills 
should  not  be  less  than  two  feet  apart.  Farmers 
ought  to  put  in  more  roots,  and  ruta-bagas  are  the 
best  to  begin  with.  They  are  easily  sold  at  a  good 
price  in  our  large  markets,  and  are  invaluable 
for  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  in  winter  and  spring. 

Cabbages. — Sow  seed  for  main  crop.  They  are 
equal  or  superior  to  roots  as  feed  for  animals,  and 
succeed  well,  especially  upon  stiff  or  clayey  soils. 

Green  manure  crops. — Clover  is  the  best.  Plow 
it  under  in  full  blossom.  Buckwheat  maybe  sown 
at  any  time,  and  if  quickened  by  100  or  200  lbs.  of 
guano  to  the  acre,  may  be  plowed  in  in  time  to  sow 
and  turn  under  a  second  crop  before  frost,  even  on 
very  poor  land.  Corn  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for 
green  manuring,  though  awkward  to  plow  under. 
Sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  or  broadcast,  and  when 
it,  tassels  out,  roll  or  drag  it  fiat  with  the  rows  if 
drilled,  and  turn  it,  in  as  it  is  laid  with  a  large  plow. 

Fodder  crops. — Besides  corn  for  fodder,  sorghum, 
millet,  and  Hungarian  grass,  offer  useful  substitutes 
for  hay,  or  for  feeding  dry.  They  should,  however, 


Implements. — Have  a  grindstone  well  hung,  to  be 
run  by  the  foot.  Keep  axes,  hoes,  mattocks, 
spades,  and  all  earth  cutting  tools,  whether  for  the 
garden  or  the  field,  sharp  all  the  time.  Buy  the 
best  and  lightest  steel  tools,  and  the  most  improved 
and  superior  implements  of  all  kinds.  Keep  them 
housed.  See  description  of  tool-sled  on  page  212, 
and  make  one  for  moving  implements  to  and  from 
the  field.  Attend  to  repairs  as  soon  as  they  are  in 
the  least  degree  needed.  “  A  stitch  in  time,”  ete. 

Weeds. — Destroy  while  in  the  seed  leaf,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  Mow  those  which  grow  rank  in  the  fence 
rows  and  elsewhere.  Repeated  mowings  will  kill 
most,  and  cutting  off  at  the  ground  will  finish  al¬ 
most  every  one  in  one  season.  Even  Canada  this¬ 
tles  will  succumb  after  four  or  five  cuttings  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  aud  on  some  soils  with  less. 

Poultry.  —Give  young  chickens  free  range  of  the 
garden,  and  feed  well.  They  will  take  many  in¬ 
sects.  Even  chickens  for  early  marketing  should 
not  be  confined.  They  must  he  well  fed.  Give 
them  some  meat,  like  pork  scraps,  cut  line,  and 
soaked  over  night,  aud  keep  them  growing  fast. 
Confine  old  ducks,  not  needed  as  breeders,  as  soon 
as  they  stop  laying,  and  give  them  fattening  food. 
They  will  never  be  tenderer  than  if  fatted  and 
eaten  at  once,  and  that  is  saying  little  enough. 

Swine.— Young  pigs  are  useful  iu  an  orchard. 
Keep  store  pigs  in  pens,  working  over  and  tramp- 
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ing  the  manure  from  the  stables,  together  with 
sods,  bog  hay,  weeds,  and  last  year’s  old  cornstalks. 

Sheep. — See  that  they  are  not  scalded  by  the  hot 
sun  on  their  bare  backs  after  shearing.  Give  new 
shorn  sheep  good  shelter,  botli  from  cold  and  sun¬ 
shine,  until  they  have  become  used  to  their  naked 
condition.  Two  weeks  after  shearing,  ticks  will 
usually  be  found  upon  the  lambs.  These,  at  least, 
should  be  dipped  twice  or  three  times,  a  week  apart. 
Once  dipping  the  old  sheep  will  commonly  answer. 
The  best  dip  is  unquestionably  carbolic  soap. 

Cows. — Feed  enough  must  be  prepared  to  keep  up 
the  flow  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  through  wet 
weather  or  through  droughts.  Pea  vines.or  clover, 
cut  and  fed  at  evening  in  the  yards,  may  fill  out  the 
time  between  the  cutting  of  wheat  and  rye  for 
soiling,  and  the  time  when  corn  is  ready  to  cut, 
which  will  not  be  before  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  July. 

Working  cattle  must  have  good,  long  noonings,  if 
they  are  worked  hard,  and  be  well  fed.  Look  out 
for  yoke  galls,  and  apply  wet  cloths  at  night  and 
on  Sundays.  Foot-sore  cattle  must  have  rest  in 
clean  stables,  where  cut  grass  can  be  fed  to  them. 

Horses  at  pasture  thrive  at  this  season;  later,  flies 
torment  their  flesh  off.  Mares  with  their  foals 
should  be  pastured  by  themselves. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

While  the  month  of  June  brings  abundant  work, 
it  gives  us  also  rewards  for  our  labors.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  early  vegetables,  and  the  choicest  products  of 
the  flower  garden,  come  with  the  warm  days  of 
June.  The  soil  is  now  well  warmed,  and  not  only 
do  established  plants  grow  rapidly,  but  seed  germi¬ 
nates  with  surprising  quickness.  Those  who  have 
been  obliged  to  delay  sowing,  or  who  lost  their 
early  crops  in  the  cold  storms  of  May,  can  still  sow 
seeds  of  most  crops  with  good  prospect  of  success. 

Orchard  and  IVnrsery. 

Young  trees  set  this  spring  will .  need  looking 
after.  Much  can  be  done  towards  giving  them  the 
desired  shape,  by  rubbing  off  shoots  which  start 
where  limbs  are  not  wanted.  Stop  the  growth  of 
useless  limbs,  and  nearly  all  pruning  may  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Shapeless  trees,  with  crowded  heads,  come 
from  neglect  in  their  youth. 

Pinching  is  preventing  the  prolongation  of  a 
branch  by  nipping  out  its  “  growing  point,” — the 
young  and  tender  end — by  means  of  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Where  a  shoot  appropriates  the  nourish¬ 
ment  to  the  detriment  of  others,  pinch  it. 

Grafts  will  need  similar  care  to  that  required  by 
young  trees  ;  indeed,  a  graft  is  only  a  young  tree, 
planted  in  the  wood  of  another  tree  instead  of  in 
the  soil.  Where  two  cions  were  inserted,  and  they 
are  likely  to  become  crowded,  remove  the  weaker. 
Govern  the  growth  by  pinching. 

Budded  stocks  need  similar  attention.  The  shoot 
from  the  bud  is  often  very  vigorous,  and  the  newly 
formed  wood  is  not  sufficiently  firm  to  withstand 
the  winds  without  staking. 

Pruning. — This  month  is  generally  preferred  for 
the  removal  of  large  limbs.  We  have,  in  previous 
numbers,  given  the  precautions  to  be  observed. 

Cultivate  young  orchards,  and  keep  the  soil  mel¬ 
low.  If  there  are  crops  between  the  rows,  keep 
them  well  worked. 

Thinning  cannot  be  too  often  advocated,  as  it  is 
very  generally  neglected.  There  are  but  few  trees 
which  fruit  at  all  that  would  not  be  benefited  by 
the  removal  of  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  sooner 
it  is  done,  the  better. 

Seed-beds,  especially  of  evergreens  and  deciduous 
forest  trees,  will  require  shading.  This  may  be 
done  by  a  frame  of  lattice-work,  by  sticking 
branches  over  the  bed,  or  by  placing  a  horizontal 
frame-work  over  it,  upon  which  are  placed 
branches  of  evergreens  or  brush. 

Insects  are  most  numerous  and  destructive  this 
mouth.  Use  vigilance,  and  let  patent  remedies 
alone.  Go  among  the  trees  frequently,  and  remove 
nests  of  caterpillars.  The  eggs  of  some  caterpil¬ 


lars  are  laid  upon  the  leaves,  and  a  whole  colony 
may  be  found  upon  a  small  branch.  It  will  be 
better  to  cut  this  off  and  destroy  the  insects,  than 
to  allow  them  to  spread  over  the  tree. 

Borers. — The  parent  of  the  borer  deposits  its 
eggs  upon  the  trunk,  near  the  ground,  and  the 
young  hatch  and  eat  their  way  into  the  wood.  Oc¬ 
casional  rubbing  with  a  corn  cob  is  practised,  but 
a  more  certain  preventive  is  to  wrap  the  base  of 
the  tree  with  stiff  paper,  the  lower  edge  of  which 
should  be  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Curculio. — We  must  repeat  the  often  told  story. 
The  curculio  can  only  be  successfully  controlled 
by  daily  jarring  the  trees,  catching  the  insects  on  a 
sheet,  and  destroying  them. 

Slugs  will  appear  on  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  and 
pear.  They  are  small,  green,  and  slimy  fellows,  of 
a  repulsive  aspect.  Lime,  or  dry  dust,  shaken  from 
a  bag  of  loose  fabric,  will  destroy  them. 

Plant  Lice. — See  articles  among  “Basket”  items. 

Fruit  Giii'dcn. 

Strawberries ,  if  they  have  not  already  been 
mulched,  should  have  the  surface  between  the 
lows  covered  with  some  material  to  protect  the 
fruit  from  being  soiled.  Salt  or  bog  hay,  straw,  or 
even  cornstalks,  may  be  used.  Some  useful  direc¬ 
tions  for  those  who  pick  fruit  for  market  will  be 
found  on  page  168,  last  month. 

Blackberries.—' The  new  canes  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  higher  than  4  or  5  feet.  Pinch 
them,  and  an  abundance  of  branches  will  be  thrown 
out,  which  are  to  be  stopped  by  pinching  when 
they  are  about  18  inches  long. 

Raspberries. — Let  only  four  new  canes  grow  to  a 
stool,  and  remove  all  others,  unless  needed  for 
planting.  Give  the  new  growth  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop,  which  may  be  done  by  a  little  care  in  train¬ 
ing.  For  several  methods  of  training,  see  page  219. 

Currants. — Mulching  around  the  bushes  will  be 
of  great  service  if  the  weather  is  dry.  The  best 
remedy  for  the  attacks  of  the  currant  worm  is  pow¬ 
dered  white  hellebore. 

Grape  Vines. — It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that,  to  get  a  strong  and  vigorous  vine,  a  newly 
planted  one  should,  the  first  season  after  planting, 
bear  but  one  shoot.  Rub  off  all  the  rest,  and  keep 
the  one  shoot  tied  to  a  stake.  Do  not  let  young 
vines  overbear.  Two  bunches  to  a  shoot  are 
enough,  and  one  is  generally  better  than  two.  Use 
sulphur  freely  upon  the  first  appearance  of  mildew. 

Insects  will  be  troublesome.  Hand-pick  for  the 
large  beetles  and  worms  that  are  found  upon  grape 
vines.  See  notes  on  the  Orchard  for  other  hints. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Hoe  and  Rake  will  be  in  constant  requisition. 
Several  forms  of  hand  weeders  are  preferable  to 
the  common  hoe.  Whatever  the  implement  se¬ 
lected,  let  the  work  be  thoroughly  done,  and  be¬ 
fore  a  stubborn  growth  of  weeds  makes  it  hard 
work.  A  sharp  steel  rake  used  frequently  will 
save  much  hoeing,  as  it  will  kill  the  weeds  just  as 
they  are  germinating. 

Seeds  of  many  things  will  need  to  be  sown  to 
keep  up  a  succession  as  well  as  to  replace  those 
which  have  failed.  Even  as  late  as  the  first  of 
June  the  majority  of  garden  vegetables  may  be 
sown  at  the  North,  and  produce  fair  crops. 

Asparagus. — Stop  cutting  when  peas  are  ready, 
and  let  it  grow.  Hoe  over  the  bed,  if  weedy,  and 
if  there  is  any  manure  to  spare,  apply  it. 

Beans. — Continue  to  plant  the  bush  sorts.  See 
article  on  Lima  Beans  on  page  217. 

Beets. — Keep  well  weeded,  and  thin  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle.  The  market  gardeners 
sell  the  young  beets  that  are  thinned  out  for  enough 
to  pay  for  the  labor.  They  are  much  prized  as 
“  greens  ”  by  those  who  know  how  good  they  are. 

Cabbages. — Transplant  the  early  sorts  from  the 
seed-bed,  and  sow  late  varieties.  Those  that  were 
properly  forwarded  will  be  ready  for  the  market  or 
table.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  off,  prepare  the  land 
for  some  other. 
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Carrots  may  yet  be  sown.  This  crop,  wliexi 
young,  needs  especial  care  to  keep  free  from  weeds. 

Celery. — The  young  plants  in  the  seed-bed  should 
not  become  crowded  or  weedy. 

Corn. — Sow  for  a  succession  every  two  weeks. 
If  late  in  the  .season,  sow  early  varieties. 

Capsicums,  or  Tippers.  —  Set  in  rows,  two  feet 
apart,  with  fifteen  inches  between  the  plants.  Se¬ 
lect  a  warm  and  rich  spot,  and  give  good  cultivation. 

Cucumbers. — Make  well-manured  hills,  about  four 
feet  apart,  and  put  in  a  plenty  of  seed.  When  the 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  be  beyond  injury  by 
bugs,  thin  out  to  three  in  each  hill.  We  have 
given  so  many  devices  for  keeping  off  the  “striped 
bug,”  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

Egg  Plants,  like  peppers,  need  rich  soil  and  a 
warm  situation.  They  repay  extra  manure  and 
care.  The  same  “green  worm”  that  attacks  the 
tomato  will  prey  upon  the  egg  plant. 

Endive. — Transplant,  and  sow  for  a  late  crop. 

Lettuce  for  summer  use  does  best  in  a  somewhat 
shaded  and  moist  place.  The  India  is  the  best. 

Melons  need  the  same  treatment  as  cucumbers. 

Onions. — No  crop  needs  more  careful  cultivation. 
See  article  in  April  last.  Where  onions  are  market¬ 
ed,  they  often  pay  better  if  sold  when  half  grown 
than  if  allowed  to  ripen. 

Parsnips. — Continue  to  cultivate  until  the  growth 
of  leaves  prevents  working  between  the  rows. 

Peas.— Plant  succession  crops.  Put  brush  or 
other  support  to  those  that  need  it. 

Radishes. — Seed  may  be  sown  for  a  late  supply. 

Rhubarb. — Cut  away  the  flower  stalks  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves.  Stop  pulling,  and  let  the 
plants  l-Qst  as  soon  as  fruit  conies. 

Ruta-bagas,  or  the  French  turnip,  may  be  sown 
late  in  the  month.  Dust  the  plants  with  plaster 
and  ashes  as  soon  as  up,  to  keep  off  insects. 

Salsify, may  still  be  sown,  but  the  roots  will  not 
be  so  large  as  if  put  in  earlier.  The  treatment  is 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  carrots. 

Spinach. — -The  common  sorts  are  not  so  well 
suited  to  hot  weather  as  the  New  Zealand,  but  a 
fair  crop  may  be  had  if  the  weather  is  not  too  dry. 

Squashes. — See  last  month’s  notes  for  directions. 

Sweet,  Potatoes. — At  most  places  at  the  North  the 
first  week  in  June  is  early  enough  to  set  them. 
The  preparation  of  the  ridges  was  given  last  month. 

Tomatoes. — Set  out  plants.  Keep  well  hoed.  In 
the  garden,  some  support  is  required,  which  may 
be  a  slat  supported  upon  crotched  stanes,  a  low 
wire  trellis,  or  the  plants  may  have  a  hoop  support 
like  that  shown  on  page  219.  In  field  culture,  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  fall  over  by  their  own  weight. 


Flower  <»a l-tlen  and  Fawn. 

Lawns. — To  obtain  a  velvety  surface,  the  grass 
must  be  clipped  frequently.  See  last  month’s 
notes  for  remarks  on  lawn  mowing  machines. 

Annuals  may  be  sown,  and  the  tender  ones  will 
come  on  rapidly,  now  that  the  soil  is  warm.  Trans¬ 
plant  or  thin  out  those  already  up. 

Bedding  Plants,  of  the  more  delicate  kinds,  flour¬ 
ish  better  if  put  out  now  than  if  planted  earlier. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  Heliotropes,  etc. 

Specimen  Plants,  from  the  green-houses,  may  be 
used  to  ornament  the  grounds.  The  pots  should 
be  set  in  the  ground  up  to  their  rims.  Oranges, 
Oleanders,  and  the  like,  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  and  planted-  in  the  borders,  but  they  must 
be  taken  up  and  potted  quite  early  in  autumn. 

Fuchsias  are  only  satisfactory  in  the  open  ground 
where  they  have  considerable  shade. 

Tuberoses. — Procure  bulbs  that  have  been  started 
under  glass,  if  possible,  but  if  dry  bulbs  are  set, 
give  them  a  warm  and  rich  place. 

Bulbs. — Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  other  spring 
blooming  ones,  may  be  left  from  year  to  year,  if  no 
regard  is  had  to  the  quality  of  the  bloom.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  finest  flowers,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay. 
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Spread  in  a  shed,  and  when  the  leaves  are  dry,  re¬ 
move  them,  and  store  the  bulbs  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
until  time  to  plant — September  or  October. 

Hoses. — Cut  back  the  Remontants  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  flowering.  Remove  faded  flowers  from 
the  Everblooming  varieties.  Kee^  the  new  shoots 
of  the  climbing  varieties  trained  up  to  the  trellis. 
See  article  on  Roses  on  page  108,  last  month. 

Slicks  and  Strings  will  be  in  constant  requisition 
if  proper  neatness  is  preserved.  Manage  to  have 
supports  of  all  kinds  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 

Weeds  should  never  appear  in  the  flower  garden. 
Use  the  bayonet  or  the  lance-headed  hoe  and  nar¬ 
row  rake  to  work  among  the  plants,  and  where  very 
close  together,  a  hand-weeder  will  be  found  useful. 


CJreeii -house  and  Window  Plants. 

Every  thing  that  is  to  come  out  at  all  will  be 
placed  outside  this  month,  and  the  sooner  repairs 
are  made,  the  better.  The  plants  left  in  the  house 
should  not  suffer  from  neglect.  Those  outside  will 
need  care  in  watering.  Some  must  have  shade 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  all  should 
be  so  placed  that  they  will  not  be  injured  by  high 
winds.  Provide  for  potting  soil,  which,  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes,  is  best  when  made  of  decayed  sods 
and  well-decomposed  manure,  or  rotted  refuse  hops. 

■ - - —  m&m  - - 

Slowing  Machine  Premium. — 
1,000  Acres  of  Grass  Cut  by  the  Buckeye.— 
Those  who  are  getting  subscriptions  to  the  Agriculturist 
with  a  view  to  taking  this  splendid  premium  should  fill 
them  up  and  send  them  in  as  early  in  the  month  as  possi¬ 
ble.  For  their  encouragement,  we  give  the  following 
memorandum,  received  from  Gen.  N.  N.  Halsted,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  farmers  of  New  Jersey, 
and  President  of  the  State  Agricultural '  Society  :  “In 
May,  1859,  I  purchased  a  Buckeye  mower  of  Adriance  & 
Platt.  It  has  cut  on  an  average  100  acres  of  grass  per 
year  for  my  neighbors  and  myself,  and  has  done  its  work 
well,  though  on  stony  ground.  It  has  cost  in  repairs 
$5.87  (about  5S  cents  a  year).  This,  I  think,  is  a  good 
record  of  this  mower’s  durability  and  economy.”  So  it 
is ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  choose  the 
Buckeye  Mowing  Machine  to  place  upon  our  premium  list. 

Tlao  New  England  Agricmltnral 
Society  announces  that  its  next  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Portland,  Maine,  on  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  October.  All 
entries  must  be  made  two  weeks  before  the  exhibition. 
Notice  of  intention  to  enter  live-stock  must  be  sent  to 
S.  L.  Boardmann,  Augusta,  Me.,  prior  to  August  18th. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Col.  Daniel  Needham,  of 
Groton,  Mass.  A  liberal  list  of  premiums  is  issued. 
No  prizes  are  offered  for  trotting  horses ;  but  this 
whole  subject  is  left  with  the  trustees  of  the  Maine 
State  Agricultural  Society.  We  earnestly  commend  to 
these  gentlemen  the  perusal  of  the  retiring  address  of 
President  Faile,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Society.  The  induce¬ 
ments  offered  by  the  Society  in  the  form  of  prizes  will 
settle  the  question  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
course  of  professional  gamblers,  drunken  and  “lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort”  drawn  together,  as  to  a 
regular  horse-race,  or  whether  the  exhibition  will  be 
one  beneficial  to  the  agriculture  and  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  of  New  England.  The  scenes  enacted  at  the 
fair  at  New  Haven  last  year  should  be  a  warning. 

Mole-plow  B>  raining;. — An  Arkansas 
correspondent  asks  whether  he  can  drain  a  wet  clay  cot¬ 
ton  soil  by  using  a  mole-plow  ? — Imperfectly,  he  can  ; 
satisfactorily,  he  can  not.  If  the  clay  is  stiff  enough  to 
hold  its  form  and  keep  the  plow  track  open,  it  will  be  a 
very  simple  matter  to  mould  it  into  draining  tiles,  burn¬ 
ing  them  in  a  cheap  kiln,  of  the  kind  described  in  War¬ 
ing’*  Book  on  Draining,  and  permanent  benefit  may  be 
thus  secured.  The  mole-plow  is  not  a  very  cheap  tool  to 
work,  and  its  effect  is  very  temporary.  The  gullying  of 
the  hill-sides  complained  of  by  our  correspondent  would 
be  vary  greatly  prevented  by  thorough  underdraining, 
especially  in  connection  with  horizontal  cultivation. 

rattening1  Steers. — “C.  S.  Wilcox,”  Ash¬ 
tabula  Co.,  O.  If  your  pasture  is  very  good,  you  will  not 
find  it  necessary  to  feed  grain  to  your  steers,  but  they 
must  be  kept  gaining  well  all  the  time,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  corn  meal  or  oil-cake  would  push  them 
ahead  faster.  Oats  are  too  high  to  feed  profitably  to 
fattening  stock.  A  pair  of  yearlings  weighing  1,580 
pounds  are  remarkable,  and  it  will  pay  to  give  them  first- 
rate  care  and  feed.  It  all  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
pasture  whether  or  not  they  Will  need  grain  before  autumn. 
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and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


AN  EARTHQUAKE 


would  hardly  awaken  some  people  out  of  the  drowsy 
dream-life  they  have  always  lived,  or  stir  them  from  the 
“  easy-go-along  ”  gait  they  have  always  traveled.  But 
these  are  not  the  sort  of  people  that  are  found  among  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  wide-awake  folks,  who  have 
helped  send  the  American  Agriculturist  all  over  the  land, 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Darien,  from  Lower  California  to 
Alaska,  all  through  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
to  many  foreign  lands.  And  a  large  number  of  these 
wide-awake  people  are  enjoying  the  reward  of  their 
efforts,  in  the  form  of  splendid  and  valuable  Premiums 
which  they  have  received  from  this  Office.  (See  list 
in  next  column.)  Well,  the  year  is  nearly  half  gone,  and 

ON  JUNE  30  TH 

we  shall  close  up  our  general  premium  offers  for  this 
year,  except  for  localities  too  distant  to  forward  names 
by  that  time.  As  all  our  present  readers,  of  course,  bo- 
long  to  the  wide-awake  class,  and  as  not  quite  all  of 
them  have  yet  obtained  premiums,  we  write  this  to  pri¬ 
vately  (very  privately)  remind  them  that  there  is  ample 
time  during  the  next  thirty  days  to  finish  up  all  partially 
completed  premium  lists,  and  draw  on  ns  for  the  premi¬ 
ums  offered.  And  those  who  have  no  partial  lists  begun 
can  start  and  fill  up  new  ones.  We  have  a  good  supply 
of  the  excellent  things  named  in  the  table  in  next 
column.  They  are  easily  obtained  !  Large  numbers 
jPW  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  have  gathered  „g35 
{CsP”  names  enough  in  a  day  or  two,  often  by  a  few 

hours’  effort,  to  secure  an  article  for  which  they  „£S3J 
CS7"  would  gladly  have  worked  weeks.  Try  it  with 
£5?”  a  will  and  determination  to  succeed,  and  in 
cs-  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  be  successful. 

J2T"  Take  a  copy  of  the  paper,  exhibit  it  among  _^!1 
neighbors  and  friends,  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood  and  elsewhere,  (for  premium  clubs  need 
£2?“  not  be  all  at  one  jiost-office,)  show  what  the  paper 

is,  what  it  is  worth,  how  cheap  it  is,  and  in  a  _g£} 
UST-  brief  time  the  desired  number  of  subscribers 
tW  can  be  gathered,  and  the  premium  secured. 

£3sF”  Just  to  help  the  matter  along,  and  to  accom- 
£Y7“  modate  those  who  wish  to  try  the  paper  for 
six  months,  at  75  cents,  we  will  count  two 
£*7™  subscribers  for  half  a  year  as  equal  to  one 
£57”  subscriber  for  the  whole  year,  in  supplying  „jg£j 
£35“  the  premiums— that  is,  we  will  now  make 

Two  Halves  equal  One  Whole  One. 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  cash  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets,  sent  free.] 


Table  of  Premiums  and  'Terms, 

For  Volume  2S—USG9).  2  = 


Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

13— Alclerney  Bull,  “  W ’achusett," . $.100  00 

\T>— Alderney  Bull,  "Alleghany," . $200  00 

1 7—Cotswold  Bam . ' .  $200  00 

19 —  Cotswold  Bam . $100  00 

31  —  Cotswold  Bu-e . $100  00 

HO— Brahmas,  Light,  one  Bair . $15  00 

3 9—  Early  Bose  Potato,  ( Three  lb.  parcel).. 00 
.30  -Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  .$ 5  00 
31— Blower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  finds)...  $5  00 

33— Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

33— Set  of  Field  Croquet . $g  00 

35 — Sewing  Machine  (Grover  A  Baker) . $55  00 

3 0—  Sewing  Machine  (Howe  Machine  Co.)  ..$60  00 

3 1— Seicing  Machine  (Florence) . $03  00 

US— Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$80  00 
30 — Sewing  Machine  ( Willcoxit  Gibbs) . $55  00 

40—  Sewing  Machine  (Fini  te  Lyon) . $00  00 

41—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty's ) . $14  00 

4-3  —Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $10  00 

43  —Tea  Set  ( Van's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

44  —Castor  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  .do.) _ $30  00 

45  —Lee  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

4 (i— One  Posen  'Pea  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $0  00 

47—  One  Posen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

48—  One  Pozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

40—  Tea  Fnires  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)  $20  00 

50—  Table  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $24  00 

51—  Carving  Knife  and  Fork  (do.  do.) _  $5  00 

53 —Melodeon ,  4-oc/ave(  G.A.lb'ince  it  Co.’s) .  $07  00 

53—  Melodeon,  D-oHave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

54 —  Piano,  Splendid  I-oct.(Steinu'ay<bSons)$(X>0  00 

55 —  Colibri  Piano  (Barlow,  Poehler  it  Co., )$450  00 

DC,— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

57—  Ladies'  Fine  Gold  WatcIKAm.  Watch  Co)  $100  00 

58—  Po able  Bbl.  Gun  ( Cooper,  Harris  it  II.,) $30  00 
hfl—Bepeating  Shot  Gun  (Boper  Bifle  Co.)..$00  00 

00—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . . $14  50 

O I  —  Case,  o  f  Mathematical  Instruments . $9  00 

03  —Case  if  Mathematical  Instruments.  ...$15  00 
(Wt—GoldPen,  Sit. Case, EfWarrendkSpadone)  $4  50 
04 — Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

05 — Barometer  (  Woodruff’s  Mercurial) _ $10  00 

(Mi— Barometer  (Woodruff’s  Mercurial) . $15  00 

til— Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No. ‘I .  $125  00 

08— Allen’s  Patent  Cylinder  Plate,  etc . $19  50 

OO—  Collins  it  Co.'s  Oast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

70—  Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

71—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  it  Co.) . $14  00 

7 3 — Building  Blocks  ( Crandall ) .  $2  00 

73 — Pocket  Lanterns,  One.Pnsen . $9  00 

74 — American  Cyclopedia  ( Appleton's ).  ...$80  00 


75—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary's?)')  00 
■k  Volume  Agriculturist  ]  .  .  $1  75 


70  —Any  Back 

77—  Any  Tiro  Back  Volumes  do. 

78 —  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

79 —  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

80 —  Any  Fire  do.  do.  do. 

-  — ( Each,  added  Vnl.  at  same  rale) 

81  — (twelve  Vols.XVIlo  XXVII 
8 'l— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 


«:j- 

-A  n  y 

Two  i 

’ lack  1 

Volumes 

do. 

8£- 

- Any 

Three  do. 

do. 

do. 

85- 

-Any 

Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

80- 

-A  net 

Five 

do. 

do. 

do. 

—(Each  added  Yol.  at  same  rate) 

87- Twelve  T  bis.  XVI  to  XXVII 

88—  A  810  Library  (Your  Choice).. 


80 — A  815  Library 
OO— A  830  Library 
01— A  $35  Library 
03— A  830  Library 
03— A  S-T5  Library 
94— A  840  library 
05— A  §45  Library 
90— A  850  Library 
07— A  800  library 
08— A  87  5  Library 
09— A  $100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


I  'HS  $3  no 
3  S  $5  25 
^S1  $7  00 
31875 

j  _ $21  00 

.  $2  50 
■  S  $5  00 

g  g  $?  no 
s3-$io  oo 

$12  50 

I  **  $30  00 
.-•$10  00 
$*$15  00 

s£$20  00 

*-§■$25  00 
SS$30  00 
5.  $35  00 
e  o$J0  00 
a«$45  00 
s£$50  00 
g^$00  00 
a  £-.$75  00 
^•“100  00 


100— A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below .) 
100— Breech-loading  Pocket  Bifle . $  10  00 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $1. 


840 

050 

650 

350 

850 

75 

25 

37 

37 

97 

52 

240 

270 

275 

320 

Ito 

70 

58 

225 

140 

90 

45 

65 

65 

97 

116 

37 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

850 

150 

270 

190 

55 
75 
35 
42 
65 
75 

450 

97 
120 

37 

70 
20 
48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

33 

47 
54 

98 
24 

56 

48 
60 

71 

123 

58 

85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

300 


21'  80 


l®" Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty  two  Premiums , 
Nos.  29,  30,  31,  Gl,  G2,  G3,  G4,  and  76  to 
1  OO  inclusive ,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  eapress,  (at  the  Post-oflice  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 

susd  cure  fully  Wole  Hie  fol¬ 
lowing4:  (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person  count  together,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-oflices.  But _ (b)  Say  with  each  name 

or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it _ (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain¬ 

ed,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper  at 
once.  Any  time,  from  now  to  June  30th,  will  he  allowed 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre¬ 
mium  will  he  paid  ichencser  you  call  for  it.. . .  (c7)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  he  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. ...(e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 

that  we  offer  the  premiums _ (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 
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2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents  —  ( g )  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

If  from  any  Cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre¬ 
mium  desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

A  Full  Description  of  tlie  Premiums  is 

given  on  an  extra  sheet;  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  New  Premium  106,  see  page  32, 
January  No.  Wc  have  only  room  here  for  the  following : 

Wo.48— ClotBies-WriMg-isag-Ma.,cla5mc. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clotlies- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out'better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 

No.  7S.  —  Crandall’s  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns,  Mills, 
Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be 
built  with  them,  and  the  structures  remain  so  firm  as  to  be 
carried  about.  The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  and 
with  each  box  isacard  giving  many  designs  of  buildings. 

Nos.  76  to  81--Wolsiiim.es  of  tlae 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  throe  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.15  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

each  volume. - They  are  profusely  Illustrated,  the 

Engravings  used  in.  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$40,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  16  to  21. 

Nos.  83  to  87 — 55 o mini  Wolmimes  of 
Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  16  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos. 88  to  S>9 — GOOD  I.H5I2A05.BES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  of  the  premiums  SS  to  99  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  tho  list  on  page  226,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward¬ 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  lOO — GJcmersii  IBooii  : 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  88  to  99, 
may  select  Books  from  list  ou  page  226,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents1  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  30 

I  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  tho  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  GO  cents1  worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express ,  prepaid  through  by  us. 

A  Few  l>olIaa*s’ worth  of  books  pertaining 
to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  tho 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  the  acre  of  land,  than  do  without  the  books. 
Several  good  books  are  announced  in  the  Advertising 
columns,  and  in  the  list  on  page  226. 

i 

No.  ILOS-iPocSseit  ISitflc.— (Breech  Load¬ 
ing). — A  full  description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  on  page  32,  of  Jan.  No.  No  one 
who  enjoys  shooting,  or  who  has  occasion  to  carry  a  light 
but  effective  weapon  in  traveling  or  while  at  work,  will 
regret  the  trouble  required  to  gather  the  24  (orlS)  subscrib¬ 
ers  required  to  secure  this  weapon  free.  £2y”If  any  one 
does  not  care  for  the  mahogany  case,  we  will  present  the 
weapon  all  complete,  with  extension  breech  and  100  car¬ 
tridges,  all  packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box,  neatly  pa¬ 
pered,  on  receipt  of  18  subscribers  for  1§69  at  $1.§Q  eapb, 


YOU  I  WANT 

No.  3  Agricultural  Annual,  for  1869. 

No.  2  Agricultural  Annual,  for  1868. 

No.  1  Agricultural  Annual,  for  1867. 

No.  3  Horticultural  Annual,  for  1869. 

No.  2  Horticultural  Annual,  for  1868. 

No.  1  Horticultural  Annual,  for  1867. 

BEAUTIFUL - VALUABLE - CHEAP. 

•I 

SENT  POST-PAID  FOP  50  CENTS  EACH, 
or 

GUVEN  ALWA.Y, 

(as  noted  below.) 

Onr  Agricultural  Annual  No.  3,  for  1869,  and 
our  Horticultural  Annual  No.  3,  for  1869,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  volumes  issued  in 
this  country  during  the  present  year.  They  are  packed 
full  of  good  information,  and  each  volume  contains  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  engravings.  They  are  worthy 
a  place  in  every  family,  in  City,  Village,  and  Country. 
They  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  cheapest  volumes 
issued.  They  are  original,  the  matter  and  engravings  be¬ 
ing  all  prepared  exclusively  for  these  volumes  by  a  large 
number  of  first  class  practical  writers.  As  these  books 
are  a  permanent  Annual  Institution,  we  want  every¬ 
body  to  have  a  copy,  for  all  who  get  them  this  year 
will  be  sure  to  want  the  numbers  for  1870  and  there¬ 
after.  We  therefore  invite  everybody  who  has  not 
done  so  already,  to  send  only  50  cents,  and  secure  a 
post-paid  copy  of  either  the  Agricultural  Annual  No.  3, 
or  the  Horticultural  Annual  No.  3,  or  send  $1  and 
get  both  of  these  volumes.  They  are  entirely  different. 

But  we  will  do  even  better,  when  desired ,  viz. :  To 
%ST~  any  person  sending  during  Mayor  Juno  __aai 
a  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
ZNT~  1869  at  the  regular  price  ($1.50),  we  will  present 
\ffU~  a  copy  of  any  one  of  the  above  six  Annuals 
tliat  may  be  desired,  and  we  will  send  it  „ 

E3ET”  post-paid  to  any  point  in  tho  United  States 

or  Territories _ A  few  minutes1  work  or 

talking  will  enable  any  person  to  secure  a  _£SzS 
subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  (as  valuable 
as  we  arc  now  making  the  paper),  and 
then  the  Annual  will  bo  obtained  free. 

N.B. — One  Annual  isoffered  for  each  subscriber  sent  at 
$1.50.  The  sender  can  choose  any  one  of  the  six  Annuals 
already  issued,  named  above.  One,  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  subscribers  will  secure  an  equal  number  of  Annu¬ 
als,  of  any  issue  desired.  (Two  subscribers  for  six  months 
count  as  one  for  a  year.) _ N.  B. — These  premium  Annu¬ 

als  are  special,  and  are  not  included  in  the  general  pre- 
piiuins,  which  are  continued,  as  noted  elsewhere, 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Oats. 

237.009 

101,000 

Oats. 

386,000 

394,500 

year. 

Oats. 

237.000 

972,000 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
j  fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
May  14, 1869,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  transactions  at  Tint  new- York  markets. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley. 

26  days  </(i»  m’tli.182, 000  387,000  '541,000  11,000  41,000 

26  days  last  m’tb.146,000  779,000  497,000  3,800  36,500 

Sales.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley. 

26days«iiin’tli,217,500  1,098,0001,448,500  76,500  121,000 
26  days  tor  m’th, 201, 000  1,157,0001,203,000  74,000  144,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley 

^aySJt:S . I8?'000  387, 000  511,000  11,000  41.000 

26  days  1868 . 218,000  1,786,000 1,101,000  93,000  337.000 

Sales.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

. :;17,500  1.093.0001,443,500  70.500  121,000  936,000 

26  days  1S63  ....325,000  1,967,000  1,858,000  133,000  141,000  l,36l]000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  May  13 : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1869 . -337,389  2, 643.S60  1,173,235  -  -  39  583 

1868 . 319,202  1,708,175  2,909,014  153,093  -  36’,409 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New 

Wheat ,  Corn ,  Bye,  Barley, 

1869.  bush.  hush.  bush.  hu$h. 

May  11 . 1,076,048  394,156  107,502  17,684 

Apr.  10 . 1,684,633  1,080,769  165,008  48,281 

March  12 . 1,990,416  1,301,167  211, 8S0  81,616 

Feb.  10 . 2,708,609  1,407,646  225,182  91,384 

Jan.  13  . 3,524,172  1,509,233  263,260  54,740 

1868# 

Dec.  14. . 3,475,544  2,005,819  287,101  342,921 

Nov.  10 . 1,821,057  2,773,309  123, 24S  371,055 

Oct.  12  .  483,806  2,508,744  31,823  22,026 

Sept.  9.... .  240,549  2,143,590  -  16,990 

Aug.  11 .  585,370  1,611,468  -  575 

July  13 .  593,919  1,460,412  28,897  575 

June  10 . 1,576,797  1,326.171  51,460  575 

May  12... .  379,842  1,089,621  83,341  - - - 

Apr.  13 .  686,630  1,228,259  8,276  13,235 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

April  14.  May  14. 

Price  op  Gold .  133X  138 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  5  55  @7  15 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.  ..  C  40 

Extra  Western .  6  00 

Extra  Genesee .  7  20 

Superfine  Western .  5  50 

Rye  Flour . .  4  85 
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Corn  Meal . 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . . 

Mixed .  . 

Gats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  1ft  100  Tb . 

Straw,  ^t  100  Th . 

Cotton— Middlings,  V 

IIOPS— Crop  or  1868, 1ft  lb . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  it  n>. 

Seed— Clover,  ?t  It  . . 

Timothy.  ¥  bushel .  3  45 

Flax,  ift  bushel .  2  70 

Sugar— Brown,  if*  lb . 

Molasses,  Cuba,  $gnl . 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  In  bond) 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  SMt. 

Seed  Leaf,  It  It . 

Wool— DoinesticFleece.ii  it. 

Domestic,  pulled,  19  It . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  It  it  . 

Oil-Cake— ton . .  47  00 

Pork— Mess,  W  barrel _  30  50 

Prime,  19  barrel . .  26  50 

Beef— Plain  mess . 8  00 

Lakd,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  11  It. 

Butted  —  Western,  11  It.. . 

State,  1)  It . 

Cheese . 

Beans— 1ft  bushel .  2  40 

Peas— Canada,  lull,  It  bush... 

Eggs— Fresh,  ft  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  It  It . 

Turkeys,  It  ft . . 

Potatoes—  19  bbl . 

Apples— id  barrel . . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  19  bbl .  5  50 

Turnips— V  bbl. 

Carrages— 11 100. . 

Onions— it  bbl . 6  00 

Green  Peas— id  bushel .  — 

Tomatoes,  Bermuda,  id  crate  — 

Strawberries—" 

Gold  advanced  materially  during  tiie  montli  under 
review,  having  been  as  high  as  139)6,  but  it  closes  at  13S. 
. . .  .There  lias  been  a  fairly  active  inquiry  for  most  kinds 
of  breadstuff's,  which,  however,  have  beeu  offered  freely, 
as  a  rule,  at  fluctuating  prices.  Export  buyers  have  been 
purchasing  common  flour  and  Spring  Wheat  quite  exten¬ 
sively,  at  the  ruling  figures.  There  lias  been  a  good  home 
and  speculative  trade  reported  in  Corn  and  Oats,  but  at 
irregular  quotations.  Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Rye,  close 
with  reviving  firmness,  on  a  pretty  li-uely  inquiry  for 
desirable  lots.  Oats  leave  off  heavily,  in  view  of  the 
large  amounts  coming  forward  by  rail.  Some  contracts 
are  being  made  to  deliver  No.  2  Spring  Wheat  within  the 
next  twenty  days  on  the  basis  of  $1.44c.@$1.45c.  per 
bushel,  for  export.  Stocks  have  been  reduced,  holders 
baying  been  quite  5villing  sellers,  nearly  all  the  month. 

.Provisions  have  been  in  very  moderate  request,  but 
are  closing  steadily,  on  a  somewhat  better  inquiry..,. 
Wool  has  been  less  sought  after,  and,  under  accumula¬ 
ting  supplies,  prices  have  favored  purchasers ....  Cotton 
bas  been  moderately  dealt  in,  closing  heavily...  Hops 
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and  Seeds  close  tamely,  at  lower  prices _ The  main  in¬ 

quiry  for  Tobacco  has  been  for  low  grades,  for  shipment, 
at  firm  prices. . .  .nay.  Hemp,  and  Rice  have  been  quiet. 

York  !.ivc  Stock  Markets. — 


WEEK  ENDING. 

April  19th.... 
do.  26tli.... 

May  3d . 

do.  10th... 


Total  in  4  Weeks _ 25,592 

do .for  prep.  1  Weeks  23,358 


Coirs.  Cah'es.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


1,573 

2,243 

2,104 

2,81)4 

8,871 

4,03S 


Beeves. 

Average  per  Week . 6.39S 

do.  do.  last  Month . 5.839 

Cows. 

68 

Calves.  Sheep. 
2,218  18,171 

84 

1,009 

21,399 

do.  do.  preio's  Month.. .  5,246 

01 

700 

21,984 

A  verage  per  Week,  1 86x8  .  5,733 

do.  do.  (lo.  1867  .  5.544 

105 

1,583 

27.182 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

do.  do.  do.  1866  .  5,748 

04 

]  ,200 

20,000 

do.  do.  do.  1865  .  5,255 

113 

1.500 

16.09L 

do.  (lo.  (lo.  1864.  5,161 

Total  in  1868 . 208, 12S 

Total  ill  1867 .  293,832 

145 

1,511 

15,815 

5,46:1 

82.571 

1,413,479 

3,369 

60,041 

1,174,154 

21.7S3  14,230  44,309 
13,986  20,546  42,870 
18,701  22,477  49,100 
18,053  20,287  4S.510 

T2.683  77,490  1S4.819 
85,597  00,410  173,812 


19,372 

15.117 

10,181 

18,809 

20,605 

13,000 

11,023 

12,076 

978,001 


Total  in  1806. 


298.880  4,885 


Total  in  1865 .  270,271 

Total  in  1804 .  207,609 


6,161 

7,603 


6.'  .420  1,040,000 
77,991  836,733 

75,621  782,462 


672,000 

573,190 

660,277 


The  supply  of  beef  cattle  has  been  steadily  increasing 
since  the  month  opened.  The  weather  has  been  dry  and, 
for  the  season,  cool,  and  trade  steady.  Almost  every 
market  day  the  desirable  stock  was  disposed  of  by  noon, 
and  but  few  stall  cattle  remained  over  from  day  to  day 
unsold.  Prices  varied  somewhat  on  different  days  for 
the  same  quality  of  beef,  and  some  drovers  felt  rather- 
glum  at  the  unsteady  prices.  Those  who  paid  high  prices 
at  Buffalo  and  were  obliged  to  drop  tic.  per  pound  to 
make  a  sale,  felt  sore.  The  great  supply  of  mutton  and 
increased  number  of  calves  for  sale  always  affects  the 
trade  in  beef.  Butchers  complain  of  a  dull  fresh  meat 
market.  This  is  the  “  shad  season  ”  and  eggs  arc  plenty 
and  cheap,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  is  lessened.  As  we  close  our  report,  May 
13th,  trade  is  a  little  down,  owing  to  the  large  supply  on 
hand,  and  owners  are  in  low  spirits.  The  following  list 
gives  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and  the  figures 
at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold  : 

Apr.  19. ranged  11  @17c.  Av.  15J4c.  Largest  sales  14  @16 
do.  26th  do.  11  do.  l  l^c.  do.  do.  14  @1516 

May.  3d  do.  12  @l7c.  do.  15J4c.  do.  do.  14%@16 

do.  10th  do.  Ilj^@16i4c.  do.  14<Sfc.  do.  do.  14  @16 

The  average  quality  of  the  stock  for  the  past  month 
has  been  fair.  Some  weeks  the  range  was  wide,  when 
Western  still-fed  cows  and  bulls  were  for  sale.  These  last 
always  sell  slowly  at  the  low  prices  given  above.  The  fair 
to  prime  stock  sold  quickly  at  10!4@17c.  per  pound,  net 
weight.  There  were  none  really  fat  or  what  might  be 
called  prime  in  market.  The  highest  price  paid  was 
1714c.  for  good  young  steers,  well  fed  and  “  juicy.”  Small 
lots  of  fair  stock  generally  brought  16c.,  and  seldom  above 
that  figure  for  the  “bunch.”  Large  sales,  when  all  were 
included,  dropped  in  some  cases  as  low  as  14J4@15c.  The 
market  may  be  said  to  have  improved  in  quality,  with  a 
decline  in  price  of  about  lc.  per  pound  over  prices  paid 

last  month _ Milch  Cows, — The  market  is  too  full 

of  poor  cows,  which  sell  slowly  or  not  at  all.  Trade  has 
been  dull,  but  when  a  really  good  cow  was  ofiered  it  soon 
found  a  purchaser  at  from  $80@$90 ;  some  few  fancy 
cows  have  sold  as  high  as  $110@$125  each.  Prices 
may  be  said  to  remain  unchanged.  Poor  to  medium 
cows  were  ofiered  at  $45@.$60  each,  and.  from  this  all  the 
way  up  to  $90  were  paid,  the  price  depending  upon  age 
and  milking  quality. . .  Veal  Calves. — The  supply  has 
been  very  abundant  all  the  month  and  trade  steady. 
Prices  have  declined  somewhat,  except  for  very  fat  veal. 
Very  extra  may  be  set  down  at  12c.  per  pound,  but  most 
of  the  high  sales  are  at  11c.  Prices  are  quotable  at  9c.@. 
11c.  per  pound.  Mixed  calves  sell  by  the  head  for  from 

$10@$11  each _ Sheep. — There  has  been  a  little  falling 

oft'  in  arrivals  for  the  last  month ;  still,  sales  are  slow. 
The.  supply  of  other  meats  being  in  excess  of  demand 
keeps  mutton  low  in  price,  even  for  good  sheep.  Good, 
fat  sheep  sell  forSc.@8J4c.  per  pound  ;  medium 7c.@7‘/4c.; 

while  those  light  and  small  go  for  6c.  per  pound _ 

Swine. — The  arrivals  have  been  numerous  and  trade 
fair  all  the  month.  Prices  vary  but  little  from  those  paid 
last  month.  Fewer  dressed  carcasses  are  coming  in  just 
now  and  the  live  hog  trade  ispickingup  a  little.  Dressed 
hogs  sell  for  12c.@12*4C.  per  pound.  Live  hogs  are  quot¬ 
ed  at  D%c.@.V)%c.  A  few  that  were  really  extra  fine  sold 
as  high  as  10*4c.,  live  weight. 


Back  Volumes  .Supplied. — The  back  volumes 
fof  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  ■  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plales  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  ten  years  past,  beginning  with 
4857 — that  is,  Vol.  16  to  Vol.  27,  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post¬ 
paid,  (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  he 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years  will  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for  15  cents  each. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inducting  viany 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  foi'm,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents ,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents ,  yearly,  must  he 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

How  to  Remit: — Cliecks  on  Mew* 
Fork  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  «fc  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,,  in  all  tlic  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  ff.etters,  under  the  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1868,  arc  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  he  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

The  I*s»eilic  Railrond  Completed. 

— It  is  not  within  our  province  to  record  the  ordinary 
news  events  of  the  day,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  word 
of  congratulation  at  the  completion  of  the  great  work 
which  unites  the  States  of  the  Pacific  with  those  of  the 
Atlantic.  Aside  from  the  great  commercial  advantage  ) 
it  brings  with  it,  the  effects  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  will  not  be  less  marked.  A  large  farming  popu¬ 
lation  will  soon  spring  up  along  the  route,  with- every  ad¬ 
vantage  presented  by  anew  country,  while  in  ready  com¬ 
munication  with  the  great  markets.  The  products  of  the 
fertile  fields  and  teeming  vineyards  of  California  will  find 
a  new  outlet,  to  the  benefit  of  both  East  and  West.  More 
than  this,  long  suspended  social  intercourse  will  be  re¬ 
sumed,  and.  those  who  have  dreaded  the  heretofore  long 
journey  can  now  revisit  the  homes  of  their  youth,  and 
thus  that  acquaintance  of  the  people  of  the  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  parts  of  our  country,  which  is  so  essential  to  our 
national  peace  and  happiness,  may  lie  maintained. 

Round  Copies  of  Volume  XXVII 

(1SGS)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re¬ 
turned  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

President  Wilder  Strawberry.— 

“  C.  F.,”  Boston,  sends  a  criticism  upon  the  propriety  of 
the  above  name.  He  holds  that  the  title  “President” 
should  be  kept  distinctive  for  things  and  objects  which 
have  relation  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  We  suppose 
that  the  committee  of  the  Hort.  Society  who  named  this 
variety  were  aware  that  there  was  already  a  European 
variety  called  “  Wilder,”  and  it  was  necessary  in  coupling 
the  name  of  the  originator  with  the  fruit,  to  use  some 
distinguishing  prefix. 

About  Engraving's.  —  Some  journals, 
despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  equal  our  illustrations 
in  accuracy  and  elegance,  become  very  much  exercised 
over  them.  The  Country  Gentleman  finds  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “  Herons  and  their  Nests  ”  published  in  April 
last,  was  taken  from  a  chromo-lithograph  which  appeared 
in  London,  and  intimates  that  the  artist  palmed  off  an 
old  picture  upon  us,  as  original.  Our  artists  would  not 
do  such  a  thing  if  they  could,  and^could  not  if  they 
would.  The  picture  was  not  taken  from  a  ebromo,  and 
the  name  of  the  artist  who  painted  the  original  is  plain¬ 
ly  and  fairly  given.  The  Prairie  Farmer,  which  would 
never  have  made  the  discovery  itself,  takes  up  the  cry  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  and  rushes  to  print  the  state¬ 
ment  that  we  have  copied  an  English  chromo,  and  tries 
to  convey  the  impression  that  we  have  published  the 
picture  as  original.  If  either  of  these  papers  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  such  matters  they  would  see  tlmt  we  com¬ 
plied  with  everything  that  justice  and  courtesy  require 
by  giving  the  name  of  the  artist.  That  this  picture  has 
been  copied  in  colors  and  in  wood  engraving  iu  London 


we  were  well  aware,  and  there  is  nothiDg  abuut  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  our  paper  that  shows  any  thought  of  present¬ 
ing  it  as  original.  If  we  use  a  foreign  picture  as  the 
basis  of  one  for  ourselves  we  are  always  careful  to  give 
the  credit  to  I  lie  artist.  “Copy-right  secured  ”  seems  to 
trouble  some  people.  “Father,”  said  a  boy  who  was 
hoeing  corn,  “  the  fish  would  bite  first- rate  to-day.”  “  Yes, 
my  son,”  said  the  father,  “hut  if  you  attend  to  your 
business  they  won’t  bite  you."  The  force  of  which  re¬ 
mark  “consists in  its  application.” 

Ha-ple  Sugar. — C.  A.  Simon,  of  Board  man, 
O.,  sent  us  a  package  of  Maple  Sugar  which  was  very  fine, 
some  of  it  quite  dry,  and  fit  for  any  household  use,  and 
some  in  nice  cakes,  which  was  really  delicious.  Thanks, 
Simon.  We  wish  a  hundred  times  more  of  tills  good 
article  were  made  yearly,  as  there  might  he,  if  proper  at¬ 
tention  were  given  to  it.  Some  one  else,  from  a  great 
distance,  sent  us  a  box  of  maple,  without  thinking  that 
the  Express  charges  would  he  about  a  dollar  a  pound.  It 
was  sweet,  though.  We  forget  the  name. 

Seedling  (arapes. — The  Nauvoo,  Illinois, 
Horticultural  Club  offers  premiums  for  seedlings,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  $100  for  the  best  six  pounds  of  grapes  raised 
from  the  seed  of  Yitis  cordifolia,  or  V.  cestivalis,  and  $20 
for  the  second  best;  $50  for  the  best  six  pounds  raised 
from  the  seed  of  V.  Labrusca  ;  and  $50  for  the  best  raised 
from  the  seed  of  any  variety  to  ripen  not  later  than  the 
Hartford  Prolific.  Premiums  to  he  awarded  in  1872. 

Potatoes  upon  Sod. — A  Canadian  sub¬ 
scriber  thus  describes  his  practice  in  planting  potatoes 
on  sod.  (Why  not  say  under  the  sod  f)— “We  turn  under 
the  Bod  in  spring,  at  planting  time,  with  two  plows  on 
two  separate  lands,  and  the  hoys  drop  the  cuttings  six  to 
nine  inches  apart  in  every  third  furrow,  and  going  from 
one  land  to  the  other,  the  plowmen  keeping  account  of 
their  “  thirds  ”  as  they  come  to  them.  When  planted,  it  is 
well  harrowed  and  rolled,  and  when  the  plants  or  weeds 
come  up,  it  is  well  harrowed  lengthways  in  dry  weather, 
until  the  plants  arc  over  six  or  seven  inches  high,  when 
it  is  lightly  ridged  up,  and  tiien  afterwards  leveled  again, 
as  the  weeds  grow  until  final  ridging  up.” 

Sundry  Humbug's.  —  Several  months 
ago,  when  “  One  Dollar  Stores  ”  were  just  in  the  bight  of 
their  activity,  and  while  every  thing,  to  all  exterior 
appearances,  seemed  honestly  conducted,  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  pronounce  them  ill-advised,  impractical,  and  un¬ 
safe,  and  predicted  the  downfall  which  has  come  to  most 
of  them.  There  now  exist  hut  011c  or  two  of  the 
“One  Dollar  Stores  ”  out  of  the  dozen  or  more  that  were 
in  operation  in  New  York  a  month  ago.  The  high- 
sounding  name  of  “New  York  Jewelers’  Co-operative 
Union  ”  started  the  largest  store  of  this  sort,  and  had 
for  sale  Oroide,  brass  jewelry,  glass  diamonds,  ladies’ 
and  children’s  under-garments,  flannels,  etc.  This  concern 
flourished  about  six  weeks,  hut  one  morning  it  was 
gone,  and  in  the  place  of  the  gay  decorations  in  the 
windows  was  the  sign  “  Store  to  Let.”  We  were  in 
hopes  the  thing  had,  as  the  boys  say,  “  died  dead,”  but  it 
had  not,  for  now  they  arc  at  the  lottery  (lodge.  In  reali¬ 
ty,  this  is  their  old  trade,  the  “New  York  Jewelry  Co¬ 
operative  Union  ”  being  only  a  name  to  entrap  people 
into  buying  tickets  in  a  lottery.  We  warn  people  against 
the  Association,  and  at  the  same  time  thank  our  Mayor 
for  his  timely  letter,  cautioning  all  strangers  against  such 
concerns.  This  letter  was  given  last  month,  and  should 
bo  copied  by  every  honest  newspaper  in  the  country. 
Our  Mayor's  good  work,  however,  does  not  end  here. 
He  has  taken  upon  himself  (lie  business  of  shutting  up- 
several  “  Quack  Doctor  Shops,”  and  he  declares  his  de¬ 
termination  to  rid  the  city  of  those  vile  pests.  The- 
“  New  York  Medical  University  ”  was  the  first  to  receive: 
his  attention.  He  found  it  to  be  a  University  only  in- 
name,  and  Doctor  J.  Walter  Scott  and  Win,  Tripp  were 
ordered  to  appear  at  the  Mayor’s  office  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  swindling.  Their  answer  not  being  satisfac¬ 
tory,  they  were  sentenced  to  t lie  full  penalty  of  the  law. 
He  lu  is  several  others  up  under  indictment  for  swindling. 
Photography,  also,  comes  in  for  its  share  of  notice  by 
tlie  city  courts,  and  a  “Spiritual  Photographer ”  was 
called  up  on  the  charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.  The  photographer  professed  to  take  pictures 
upon  which  a  likeness  of  some  deceased  relative  or 
friend  should  appear  with  that  of  the  sitter.  The  ac¬ 
cused  claimed  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  spirits,  and 
though  the  contrary  could  not  be  proven,  it  was  shown 
by  experts  that  there  were  several  ways  in  which  the 
same  thing  could  he  done  without  troubling  the  spirits 

_ Messrs.  William  Nicholson  &  Co.,  your  “General 

Detective  Collectors”  may  be  all  very  well,  but  we 
shall  not  advise  people  to  employ  such  means  to  have 
their  hills  collected _ Good  for  the  Androscoggin  Her¬ 

ald,  published  at  Mechanics  Falls,  Me. !  We  hope  that 
the  example  of  the  American  Agriculturist  will  soon  tell 
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in  other  directions.  The  above  named  “  Herald,”  being 
about  to  make  a  change  in  the  paper,  says  :  “  But  our 
ground  feature  is  to  be  something  widely  different  from 
any  other  paper  published  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and,  in¬ 
deed, almost  any  other  weekly  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
bound  to  undertake  what  no  other  daily  or  weekly  and  only 
si  few  of  the  monthly  papers  have  had  courage  or  principle 
enough  to  undertake.  We  shall,  from  the  date  that  our 
sheet  appears  in  its  new  dress,  henceforth  publish  noth¬ 
ing,  neither  in  advertising  or  reading  columns ,  that  par¬ 
takes,  in  any  degree ,  of  humbug  or  swindle.  No  patent 
medicines,  lotteries,  one  dollar  sales,  nor  those  worst  of 
all  swindles,  private  circulars  to  “  females  in  poor 
health,”  and  letters  to  indiscreet  young  men,  will  bo  ad¬ 
vertised.  In  short,  we  shall  advertise  nothing  from 
which  the  purchaser  would  not  receive  a  fair  equivalent 
for  his  money.  On  this  principle,  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  only  true  and  just  one,  we  shall  stake  our  success 
as  a  newspaper.”  Such  a  paper  deserves  success,  and 
we  hope  it  may  meet  with  it.  We  commend  its  example 
to  some  very  prosperous  religious  and  agricultural  papers. 

.  .  .Gumb ridge,  whom  we  have  before  shown  up  as  one 
of  the  dealers  in  fac-similes  of  U.  S.  Treasury  notes,  is 
the  subject  of  an  amusing  letter  from  U.  S.  Treasurer 
Spinner,  at  Washington,  to  Police  Superintendent  Ken 
nedy,  of  New  York  Gumbridge  proposes  to  send  lac- 
similes  of  currency,  and  some  fools,  or  scoundrels,  infer 
from  his  circular  that  he  counterfeits  notes  which  can 
be  passed.  They  send  money  to  Gumbridge,  who  re¬ 
turns  reduced  photographic  copies  of  the  notes.  We  are 
at  loss  to  say  which  is  the  more  culpable  of  the  parties  in 
the  transaction.  Gumbridge  gets  money  under  false 
pretenses,  by  promising  fac-similes  of  the  notes,  and 
sends  copies  differing  in  size,  while  those  desiring  to 
obtain  possession  of  them  evidently  have  the-  intention 
of  making  money  dishonestly  by  the  operation. 

IPoultry  Blouses. — “  W.  H.”  likes  the 
“  Poultry  House  at  Ogden  Farm,”  and  asks :  1.  “  Is  the  5- 
foot  wall  as  good  made  8  or  9  feet  high  ?  2.  Why  is  the 
cash  sloping  instead  of  perpendicular?  3.  Would  not  a 
framing  with  tight  outside  and  inside  boarding,  with 
bay,  or  tan,  or  sawdust  be  as  warm  as  the  stone-wall  and 
dryer?  4.  Would  not  air-space  be  just  as  good  for  all. 
purposes,  omitting  the  filling  in?  5.  If,  instead  of  fifty 
fowls,  accommodations  are  wanted  for  six  times  that 
number,  will  the  expense  of  the  structure,  divided  in  six 
parts,  costovcr  four  times  that  of  the  Ogden  ?” — Answers. 
—1.  The  wall  was  already  in  place,  and  not  built  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  high  enough,  and  better  for  cold  weathc: 
than  if  higher.  2.  A  sloping  sash  admits  more  sun  than 
a  perpendicular  0116.  3  Yes,  in  winter,  but  in  summer 
it  might  be  damp  and  mouldy,  and  would  harbor  vermin. 
4.  No.  It  would  bo  almost  impossible  to  make  it  tight 
enough  to  prevent  a  circulation  of  the  air.  5.  The  cost 
would  be  less,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fowls,  for 
the  larger  house — probably  not  so  much  as  one-third 
less.  It  would  be  better  for  the  fowls  to  be  in  small 
buildings,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  each  other,  than 
to  be  in  different  apartments  under  the  same  roof. 

I-itimp  Wiclcs. — Mrs.  S.  A.  Philip  writes  a 
word  to  Aunt  Hattie. — “  You  say  you  have  known  it  to 
be  necessary  to  harness  the  horse  and  drive  to  town  for 
lamp  wicks.  We  live  in  the  backwoods,  twelve  miles 
from  a  store,  and  husband  never  can  remember  such  a 
trifle,  he  thinks,  as  lamp  wicks ;  so  I  have  given  up  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  get  any.  Several  years  ago  I  saw  in  some  pa¬ 
per  how  to  make  them.  Take  a  strip  of  Canton  flannel 
three  times  the  width  of  a  wick,  double  it,  so  it  will  be 
three  thicknesses,  the  smooth  side  out,  and  sew  the  raw 
edge  and  the  doubled  edge  together  over  and  over.  Do 
not,  get  it  too  large,  and  it  will  burn  as  well  as  the  best 
sale  wiok.  Every  one  generally  has  scraps  of  Canton 
flannel  in  the  house,  so  that  all  a  wick  will  cost  will  be 
about  Jive  minutes’  work.” 

Stalky  'fl'eats  itti  Cows. — “  J.  C.,”  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio,  writes:  ‘‘I  have  a  valuable  cow  that 
Joses  her  milk ;  at  times  it  runs  from  her  in  streams. 
Will  you  give  mo  a  remedy  ?” — Ans. — Milk  three  times  a 
day,  say  at  five  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  eight  in 
the  evening.  If  this  does  not  stop  it,  have  a  little  collo¬ 
dion,  (which  is  gun  cotton  dissolved  in.  ether)  to  be 
had  of  all  druggists  or  photographers,  and  put  a  drop  upon 
the  end  of  each  teat  after  milking,  being  careful  not  to 
touch  it  to  a  sore  spot,  or  the  cow  will  kick.  The  hole 
need  not  be  covered  except  in  extreme  cases,  for  a  little 
ring  of  collodion  will  shrink  in  drying  and  draw  the 
hole  together. 

IPoJce-Trcetl  Again. — A  Richmond  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Field  states  that  the  Poke- 
weed,  Poke-berry,  or  Pigeon-berry,  is  never  used  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  as  food,  and  the  Field  asks  for  information.  If  the 
Virginians  do  not  use  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  them; 
the  only  difficulty  we  ever  found  with  the  young  shoots 


was  our  inability  to  get  all  we  desired.  De  Voe,  in  his 
Market  Assistant,  puts  them  down  among  the  vegetables 
to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  our  large  cities. 

The  Naomi  Kiispberry.  —  We  have 
read  all  that  has  been  published  upon  this  variety,  and 
conclude  with  Betsey  Prigg  that  “there  ain’t  no  such 
pusson.”  The  best  that  can  be  said  about  the  Naomi, 
if  any  one  has  live  Naomi,  out  of  the  many  so  called,  is, 
that  it  is  so  near  like  the  Franconia  that  no  one  can  tell 
the  difference,  but  it  is  suspected  of  being  a  little  hardier. 

The  St.  PcterslMifgh  ISorticuItui’- 

al  Congress.  —  The  only  American  that  we  have 
thus  far  heard  of,  as  being  invited  to  serve  on  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  this  International  Exhibition,  is  Dr.  Charles 
Siedhoff,  North  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  well  known  as  the 
“Horticola”  of  various  journals.  We  regret  that  Dr. 
S.  declined,  as  lie  would  have  creditably  represented 
American  horticulture  at  this  most  important  exhibition. 

Bjicc  oil  BSoiieysnelties. — Mrs.  J.  B.  Doe 
writes  that  she  has  successfully  used  wood  ashes  sifted 
over  the  vines  just  before  a  shower. 

H)r:i iai  i es”  a  Garden.— “  F.  IT.”  Tf  we 

understand  the  shape  of  your  garden  wc  should  advise 
four  drains  the  whole  length  of  it.  In  very  stiff  soils, 
where  thorough  drainage  is  needed,  the  tiles  arc  some¬ 
times  put  still  nearer. 

Vnt-Wo rails. — Mrs.  “M.  L.  H.,”  Peoria,  Ill., 
says:  “  Tomato,  cabbage,  sweet  potat®,  and  all  similar 
plants,  can  be  protected  from  cut-worms  by  a  little  strip  of 
paper  around  their  stems,  extending  from  near  the  roots 
to  about  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
trouble  is  comparatively  small.” — This  is  not  new,  but 
we  give  it  again,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  some.  It  will  do 
very  well  in  small  gardens,  but  where  one  plants  cab 
bages,  etc.,  by  the  acre,  it  would  be  impracticable. 

The  Native  Countries  of  I'lants. — 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  writes  from  Florida :  “  Sweet 
potatoes,  sugarcane,  rice,  cotton,  melons,  and  cucum¬ 
bers,  all  of  which  are  the  native  growth  of  the  soil.” - 

This  will  be  news  to  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
such  matters.  De  Candolle,  who  is  the  highest  authority 
on  geographical  botany,  does  not  assign  either  of  these 
plants  to  North  America. 

Scale  I.oiise  from  IV.  t,'.— J.  G.  Frowey 
sends  ns  a  portion  of  a  branch  very  badly  infested  with 
some  kind  of  Coccus,  but  does  not  say  what  tree  it  is 
from.  The  bark  is  very  much  disfigured,  and  we  can 
only  guess  that  it  is  that  of  an  orange  tree.  Persons  who 
send  us  insects  should  always  give  the  name  of  the  plant 
upon  which  they  are  found. 

Price  of  Potatoes. — By  an  oversight  in 
dropping  two  lines  of  type  from  the  advertisement  of 
Messrs.  L.  D.  Scott  &  Co.,  in  the  April  number,  they 
were  made  to  offer  Bresee’s  Prolific  at  far  less  than  cost. 
The  correct  reading  is  in  their  advertisement  in  the 
March  number,  page  111.  Those  ordering  from  this  firm 
will  please  make  a  note  of  the  fact. 

Beet  Sugar.— Mrs.  S.  A.  Philip. — The  proc¬ 
ess  for  extracting  sugar  from  beets  requires  too  much 
machinery  to  allow  it  to  be  followed  in  the  family. 

More  Grubs  with.  B’u iigi. — After  page 
220  was  made  up  we  received  from  T.  II.  Winder,  John¬ 
son  Co.,  Kansas,  specimens  of  grubs  similar  to  those 
there  described.  Mr.  W.  says  that  he  has  seen  the  para¬ 
sitic  plant  four  inches  long.  He  wishes  to  know  “what 
they  arc  and  what  they  will  be.”  Wc  have  told  on  the 
page  above  cited  all  that  we  know  as  to  what  they  are, 
and  hope  that  Mr.  W.  will  carefully  observe  them  and 
assist  us  in  finding  out  what  they  will  be. 

Best  Boots  for  Milch  Cows.—"  6. 

W.  A.,”  Lawrence  Co.,  Ind.  Sugar  Beets  arc  probably 
the  best  roots  you  can  raise  for  cows.  The  season  is 
usually  a  little  too  far  advanced  by  the  first  of  June  for 
them  to  do  very  well,  and  we  advise  you  to  raise  also 
Swedish  turnips  (ruta  bagas)  and  cabbages,  which  will 
make  full  crops  with  proper  care.  See  Hints  about  work. 

The  “  Meshaitnoclc  ”  Potato. — “C. 

L.,”  Sanpete  Co.,  Utah.  The  Meshannock  is  known  at  the 
East  as  the  Mercer  and  Chenango.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
variety,  which  of  late  years  has  proved  very  unproductive 
and  liable  to  disease.  Those  sent,  the  finest  we  have 
seen  for  years,  are  planted  and  we  will  report  results. 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  By 

Genio  C.  Scott.  New  York :  Harper  <fc  Brothers.  We 


have  not  had  time  to  examine  this  handsome  volume. 
Its  author  has  long  been  known  as  a  leading  writer  on 
angling  matters,  and  if  the  instructions  he  gives  are  in 
keeping  with  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented,  they  will  be  of  great  value  to  sportsmen. 

North  -  Western  Hedge  Plant 
Growers’  Association. — A  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Mendota,  Ill.,  on  the -23d  of  the  present  month.  A  full 
attendance  of  plant  growers  and  an  interesting  time  are 
expected.  II.  N.  Pease,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  is  the  Secre- 
lary.  Any  one  engaged  in  growing  hedge  plants  may 
become  a  member  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar.  * 

fi*Bnms. — “ C.  Porter,”  Lehigli  Co.,  Pa.,  finds 
his  plums  set  every  year,  but  that  they  all  drop  when 
half  grown.  Probably  C.  P.  does  not  know  the  curculio 
by  sight.  Let  him  spread  a  sheet  under  the  tree  as  soon 
as  the  plums  are  fairly  set,  and  give  the  tree  a  sudden 
jar.  He  will  soon  discover  the  cause  of  his  trouble  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  beetle.  If  he  expects  to  have  plums, 
he  must  do  this  every  morning. 

SSef'iaso  Inline. —  “J.  II.,”  Wheeling,  Va., 
asks,  “  What  value  is  there  in  the  refuse  of  glue  manufac¬ 
tories  as  a  fertilizer?” — Ans. — Nitrogen,  if  it  contain  any 
glue  or  animal  matters.  If  it  is  soluble,  dissolve  it,  and 
add  it  to  your  compost  heaps. 

Trailing'  Arbutus. — “  J.  IV.  R.,”  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.  The  Trailing  Arbutus,  or  May-flower,  Epigceo, 
repens,  can  he  transplanted  if  ils  natural  requirements 
are  observed.  It  needs  shade  and  a  covering  of  leaves  in 
winter.  The  best  way  is,  to  take  up  a  large  tuft,  and 
place  it  in  a  situation  as  near  as  possible  like  that  from 
which  it  was  removed. 

Potato  (Jneries. — “Norwood,”  N.  C.  -It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  potato  is  best  fora  late  crop.  The 
old  varieties  arc  very  uncertain,  while  the  new  ones  are 
not  well  established.  The  Ilarison  is  a  great  cropper, 
sometimes  good  and  again  poor  in  quality.  Gleason 
has  done  w.»l,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  in  some 
places  at  the  North.  Rolling  in  plaster  after  cutting  is 
good  practice,  or  the  sets  maybe  exposed  to  the  air  to 
dry  after  cutting. 

Worms  on  Vines. — ‘‘TV.  IT.,”  Newark, 
N.  J.  We  cannot  say  from  the  description  which  one  of 
the  many  insect  enemies  of  the  grape  vine  troubles  you. 

I  ines,  if  trained  so  low  as  to  have  all  parts  within  reach, 
can  be  daily  visited,  and  all  “worms”  kept  in  subjec- 
lion  by  hand-picking.  With  large,  rambling  vines  the 
case  is  difficult.  Did  wc  know  which  insect  it  was  wo 
might  suggest  a  remedy. 

“  Best's  Eiii|>rorcd  Fruit  Tree  and 
Vino  Insect  Destroyer  and  Iiivijs, orator.” — 

So  many  have  written  us  about  this,  that  wc  advertise  it 
by  giving  the  full  title.  Circulars  without  number  have 
been  sent  to  us,  and  people  who  have  invested  five  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  recipe  send  it  to  us,  and  ask  if  it  is  safe  to 
use  it.  As  the  article  is  patented,  the  recipe  is  no  longer 
a  secret.  Wc  copy  one  from  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  which  is 
tlie  same  as  many  others  that  have  been  sent  to  us : 

“  One  gallon  Whale  Oil,  one  quart  of  Pine  Tar,  one  quart 
Coal  Tar,  two  pounds  Potash,  two  pounds  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia,  to  forty  gallons  of  water.  Mix  the  oil  and 
the  tar  well  before  adding  the  other  ingredients.  Put 
the  ingredients  into  a  barrel,  take  cotton  wool  or  straw, 
loose,  three  inches  thick,  then  bind  it  around  the  tree, 
one  foot  above  the  surface.  Every  other  morning,  for 
ten  days,  early,  before  the  sun  gives  much  heat,  with  a 
watering  pot  wet  the  wool  or  cotton  (how  about  the 
straw  ?)  with  the  above  preparation.  This  must  be  done 
in  the  spring,  when  the  frost  lias  left  the  earth,  and  the 
trees  commence  budding.  It  is  very  important  that,  this 
should  he  strictly  observed.  When  the  trees  are  much 
decayed,  this  preparation  should  be  used  in  (he  fall  of 
the  year.”— Our  correspondent  states  that  the  foregoing 
is  a  copy  of  the  deed,  allowing  him  to  use  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  furnished  by  Mr. 
Best:  “For  wheat,  let  it  dry  ;  this  will  cause  the  grain 
to  come  up  with  strength,  so  the  frosts  of  winter  will 
not  kill  it,  whether  covered  by  snow  or  not;  it  will 
grow  stronger,  head  heavier,  and  no  weevil  or  fly  will 
touch  it,  and  dew  or  rain  will  not  cause  it  to  rust.  The  i 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  mineral  substances  of  the  in-  i 
vigorator  connect  with  the  mineral  substances  of  the 
earth,  and  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  form  a  power  of  life  in 
the  seed;  a  greater  amount  of  this  power,  starting  with 
the  first  growth,  connects  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  and 
swells  the  tree  or  stalk,  as  a  greater  amount  of  sap  forms 
through  the  pores  of  the  stalk,  and  the  branches  receive 
more,  and  being  filled  with  the  substances  from  the 
earth,  receive  a  greater  amount  of  carbon  from  the  sun  ; 
it  forms  a  greater  heat,  and  produces  a  more  vigorous 
bud  on  fruit  trees,  and  rust  will  not  gather  on  the  head, 
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bo  the  hardest  frost  will  not  affect  the  hud  or  head.” 
We  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  publishing  this 
farrago,  hut  it  is  the  best  way  to  show  up  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing.  Much  more  nonsense  might  be  quoted  from 
Best’s  circular,  now  before  us.  A  concern  in  Baltimore 
puts  out  a  similar  compound,  which  contains  the  same 
ingredients,  but  in  different  proportions.  The  case  is 
just  here.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  solution  containing 
a  considerable  amount  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia,  (an  expensive  article)  if  applied  to  fruit  trees,  or 
plants  in  general,  will  prove  a  serviceable  manure,  and 
that  trees  so  treated  will  produce  much  better  results 
than  if  altogether  neglected,  but  no  better  than  if  given 
a  generous  supply  of  barn-yard  manure  every  year.  The 
whole  secret  lies  in  inducing  people  to  do  something  with 
their  trees.  This  patent  application  acts  upon  the  same 
principle  with  all  the  “  hair  renovators,”  the  directions 
for  which  read,  “apply  the  liquid,  and  brush  it  in  for 
half  an  hour.”  If  people  could  be  induced  to  use  the 
brush  for  half  an  hour  without  the  “renovator,”  the  same 
result  would  be  obtained.  We  are  at  loss  to  conceive 
how  any  one  can  read  the  circulars  relating  to  these 
“  Tree  Invigorators  ”  without  seeing  the  ignorance  and 
stupidity  they  display,  and  the  preposterousness  of  their 
claims.  The  Ohio  circular  says :  “  When  applied  to 
the  tree  it  penetrates  every  pore,  destroying  the  worm  in 
the  heart,  and  by  connecting  with  the  mineral  substances 
of  the  earth,  destroys  the  cause  and  prevents  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  any  destructive  insect,”  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
The  Baltimore  pamphlet  says  :  “As  an  insect  destroyer, 
applied  to  the  tree  or  plant,  it  aims,  by  subtle  action 
through  the  pores,  (what  pores?)  to  reach  the  worm 
(what  worm  ?)  wherever  it  has  penetrated,  while  it  will 
also  combine  with  the  mineral  elements  of  the  soil,  to 
destroy  the  producing  germ  (what  is  that  ?)  and  prevent 
the  creation  of  the  hostile  insect.”  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  a  dangerous  thing  that  proposes  to  interfere  with 
“  creation.”  Now,  if  any  one  wishes  to  invest  $5  in  the 
Maryland  or  the  Ohio  recipe,  let  him  do  it,  but  we  ask 
everybody  to  please  stop  writing  us  about  the  “  Tree  Iu- 
vigorator.”  Our  time  and  space  are  too  valuable  to  be 
devoted  to  such  absurdities.  We  have  “  said  our  say.” 

66  Molds  ” — “  WJi&t  Is  Msiclc  ?9’ — This 
question  comes  to  us  almost  every  month  in  the  year, 
and  now  and  then  we  answer  it,  as  we  would  be 
glad  to  do  twelve  times  in  a  year  if  that  were  necessary. 
“  Muck  is  money,”  says  an  English  proverb.  Muck  is 
manure  in  English  parlance,  and  covers  pretty  much 
every  thing  that  is  soft  or  moist  and  pasty.  We  apply 
the  word  almost  exclusively  in  our  agricultural  technolo¬ 
gy  to  the  partly  decayed  vegetable  matter  of  swamps  and 
peat  mosses — even  applying  it  to  peat  tit  for  fuel,  if  it  be 
used  as  manure  or  as  an  absorbent  in  cattle  stalls.  After 
getting  it  out,  let  it  freeze  and  thaw,  or  if  on  drying  it  is 
not  very  hard  and  lumpy,  compost  it  with  lime  and  it  will 
become  fine  and  crumbly.  It  is  often  rich  in  ammonia 
and  always  useful  in  composts. 

CHaip  Msubume'c. — A  subscriber  says  he  has 
a  quantity  of  chip  manure  on  a  small  farm  and  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  good  as  a  top-dressing  for  wetland. 
[Not  very],  “  Is  it  valuable  for  composting  with  other 
fertilizers?”  [Yes],  “Is  it  good  for  dry  land,  plowed 
or  harrowed  in?”  [Yes,  both].  In  short,  well-rotted 
chip  manure  is  very  good  for  almost  any  soil  and  for  all 
crops,  if  there  are  not  too  many  wire  worms  in  it.  To 
kill  these,  compost  it  or  mix  well  with  lime  and  salt,  or 
lime  slaked  with  brine. 

ILIqnaitl  Manure.  —  “  C.  M.  F.,”  Boone 
Co.,  Iowa.  The  excrement  of  sheep  or  other  animals 
may  be  used  in  the  liquid  form.  Put  up  a  barrel  as  for  a 
leach  and  draw  off  the  strong  liquid  from  the  bottom  ; 
dilute  this  to  the  color  of  ordinary  tea,  and  apply  it  to 
plants  only  when  they  are  in  a  growing  state.  If  used 
when  the  plants  are  checked  by  drought  it  will  prove  in¬ 
jurious.  On  the  small  scale  there  is  no  better  way  than 
to  apply  it  from  the  spout  of  a  watering  pot.  It  will  be 
better  to  draw  away  the  earth  from  around  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  apply  the  liquid  manure,  and  when  this  has 
soaked  away,  replace  the  earth.  It  need  not  be  applied 
oftener  than  twice  a  week. 

<>I*  ESomcm.  sand.  Aylesliaii’y 
Ducks. — As  mentioned  on  page  200,  these  ducks,  if 
pure  and  well  bred,  are  very  much  heavier  than  common 
ones.  Good-sized  common  ducks  weigh  from  0  to  8  lbs. 
per  pair.  Aylesburys  which  would  weigh  less  than  10 
lbs.  would  be  below  par,  while  Bouens  ought  to  exceed 
this  weight  by  3  lbs.  at  least  to  be  considered  fair  birds. 
Such  are,  however,  only  “  fair.”  Choice  breeding  stock, 
when  fat  in  the  autumn,  ought  to  bring  down  10  lbs.  at 
least ;  and  American  breeders  ought  not  to  be  satisfied 
until  they  can  compete  with  the  English,  and  produce 
birds  of  both  breeds  which  will  weigli  18  lbs.  to  the  pair. 
We  believe  that  at  the  last  Birmingham  show,  the 
prize  Itouens  weighed  19 y2  lbs,,  and  the  Aylesburys  were 


nearly  up  with  them.  In  1800,  at  Birmingham,  the  three 
prize  trios  of  Itouens  weighed  respectively,  19, 18)4,  and 
17l/i  lbs.,  and  the  best  trio  of  Aylesburys,  18  lbs. 

Texas  Eleven*.  —  lE>aii*y  Sioclc  for 

Illinois. — W.  J.  Jutkins,  Champaign  Co.,  Ill.,  asks : 

.1  1.  “Is  there  any  danger  in  pasturing  cows  on  land  where 
cattle  have  died  of  the  Texas  fever  last  year?  2.  Is  there 
any  remedy,  should  there  be  any  attacked  with  the  fever? 
3.  Also,  what  breed  of  cows  would  be  best  adapted  to 
this  locality  for  a  butter  dairy  ?  4.  Will  cheese  pay  bet¬ 
ter  at  25,  than  butter  at  from  35  to  40  cents  per  pound  ? 
1.  We  suppose  there  is  no  danger  at  all.  2.  So  far  as 
known,  there  is  no  cure,  though  medical  treatment  has, 
it  is  claimed,  cured  some  cases.  3.  With  our  present 
knowledge,  we  would  recommend  the  Ayrshires,  as  being 
likely  to  produce,  with  good-sized  Western  cows,  a  su¬ 
perior  class  of  cows  for  cheese  making.  4.  Cheese  would 
pay  better  than  butter  at  the  prices  named. 

A  l>r®»llsag'  (Dow. — Horses  are  apt  to 
drool  or  slabber  when  fed  on  certain  kinds  of  fodder, 
but  cows  are  not  affected  by  such  feed,  and  drooling  is,  in 
our  experience,  a  rare  thing  with  cows.  “  J.  S.  G.”  has 
a  drooling  heifer,  which  is  fed  and  treated  like  other 
cows  which  do  not  drool.  We  would  try  sponging  her 
mouth  out  three  or  fouf  times  a  day  with  oak-bark  tea, 
or  dilute  alum  water,  (the  former  being  probably  pref¬ 
erable,)  letting  her  swallow  some  of  the  decoction.  In 
case  it  should  produce  constipation,  the  second  or  third 
day  give  a  pound  of  epsom  salts,  and  an  ounce  of  pow¬ 
dered  ginger.  If  tried,  please  report  the  result. 

rff's*IclaiEiis. — A  correspondent  writes  that  he 
is  informed  that  pork  must  be  boiled  in  order  to  kill  the 
Trichina,  should  it  be  present,  and  that  frying  will  not 
answer.  There  can  be  no  danger  from  the  parasites  if  the 
pork  is  thoroughly  heated  through,  so  that  all  parts  shall 
be  brought  to  about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  this  is  accomplished 
by  boiling,  frying,  broiling,  or  roasting.  The  pork  must 
be  well  done,  and  done  entirely  through. ..  .Baw  ham  is 
daily  exposed  for  sale  in  the  city  restaurants,  as  is  raw 

sausage.  Why  do  not  the  Board  of  Health  stop  it? _ 

The  appearance  of  an  illustrated  article  on  Trichina  in 
one  of  the  pictorial  Weeklies  reminds  us  that  the  first 
popular  account  ever  given  of  this  parasite  appeared  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  in  April,  1866. 

<J<is*avel=wal!,  os*  Coiaci’eile  Motives. 
— Moses  Hadley,  Ind.  You  will  find  in  the  February, 
March,  and  June  numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  1865,  full  directions  and  numerous  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  making  gravel-wall  buildings.  We 
know  of  no  late  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  not  a  big 
axe  to  grind  in  the  shape  of  some  patent.  This  material, 
if  good  ingredients  are  used,  is  very  cheap,  durable,  and 
strong,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about  securing  a  hand¬ 
some  rough  finish.  Smooth  sticks,  three  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  placed  in  the  lower  course,  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  drawn  up  as  the  wall  rises,  make  a 
series  of  tubes,  which  prevent  dampness  striking 
through,  and  enable  one  to  plaster  on  the  inside  without 
furring  off  from  the  outer  wall. 

Trial  of  Mowers  Jtii a!  May-iaialk- 
Sng  Tools. — The  New  England  Agricultural  Society 
announces  a  trial  of  Mowing  Machines  and  other  haying 
tools,  to  take  place  at  the  Agricultural  College  farm,  Am¬ 
herst,  on  the  22d  to  25th  of  June.  All  entries  must  be 
made  before  Saturday,  June  19th,  at  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Society,  Col.  Daniel  Needham,  Boston. 
Entrance  fees  as  follows :  Mowers,  $50 ;  Tedders,  $25 ; 
Horse-forks,  $20;  Horse-ralces,  $20. 

ILoS’S’Iee;?.  —  G.  A.  Porterfield,  of  Jefferson 
Co.,  W.  Va.,  wants  to  know  how  to  get  logs  out  of  a 
stream  by  which  he  can  float  them  down  to  his  farm. 
The  banks  are  not  high.  It  would  not  pay  to  have  a 
regular  “  way”  built,  unless  there  were  to  be  great  use 
for  it;  but  any  ordinary  logs  could  be  rolled  out  thus: 
fix  two  timbers  extending  from  the  bank  into  the  water 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  get  the  log  parallel  to 
the  shore  and  resting  against  these  skids ;  pass  two  ropes, 
each  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  one  of  the  skids,  under 
the  log  and  back  to  the  shore.  A  pair  of  horses  at¬ 
tached  to  each  rope  will  roll  out  a  heavy  log.  One  pair 
made  fast  to  both  ropes  would  probably  roll  out  common 
10-foot  logs.  The  ropes  may  be  attached  to  a  set  of  blocks, 
or  to  a  windlass,  and  thus  power  enough  be  applied  by 
a  single  horse  or  by  hand  even. 

A;j'»'i<c,IslS'ur«l  HoSleg'es. — J.  T.  Huger, 

Tyler  Co.,  West  Va.  You  will  find  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  various  Agricultural  Colleges  in  our  Agricultural 
Annual  for  1809.  The  Michigan  College  is  the  oldest,  and 
is  now  in  successful  operation.  Soma  Michigan  people 


oppose  it  in  the  hope  of  serving  certain  ends  of  their 
own,  but  it  still  has  a  moderate  support  from  the  legis¬ 
lature.  The  Massachusetts  College  has  been  in  operation 
only  a  short  time,  but  it  is  already  a  success.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  College  has  been  reconstructed  so  many  times 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  being  established  with  a 
permanent  policy.  The  Illinois  Industrial  College  is  still 
in  the  embryo  state.  If  the  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca, 
New  York,  has  made  any  provision  for  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  it  has  not  informed  us  of  it.  Other  schools, 
especially  in  the  Western  States,  are  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  state. 

Agurlcsaltaral  JPajsers  si  Power. — 

Very  few  who  do  not  read  the  correspondence  of  the 
agricultural  papers  have  any  idea  of  the  hold  they  have 
upon  the  people.  We  do  not  often  publish  the  com¬ 
mendations  which  come  to  us  individually,  but  here  is 
one  which  is  so  general  that  we  give  it  as  a  specimen  of 
hundreds.  “C.  C.  D.,”  Minnesota,  says :  “  I  take  four 
different  papers,  but  we  can  hardly  wait  from  one 
month  to  the  next  for  our  papers  to  come.”  “  C.  C.  D.” 
will  find  his  questions  about  Bouen  Ducks  answered 
elsewhere  in  the  present  issue. 

Asparagus. —  “  G.  E.  S.,”  Middletown,  O. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  asparagus  bed  cannot  be 
made  as  well  in  autumn  as  in  spring.  All  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  of  which  asparagus  is  one,  do  better  if 
transplanted  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring.  The  making 
of  asparagus  beds  in  spring  is  laid  down  in  the  books, 
and  it  seems  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  take  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  view  of  the  matter.  Any  thoroughly  hardy 
plant  may  be  set  without  detriment  whenever  it  is  at 
rest  and  the  soil  is  ready. 

Wntmeg's  In  Ckilifoi’Mla. — The  N.  Y. 
Tribune  has  the  following :  “  The  nutmeg  tree  is  indigen¬ 
ous  to  California.  There  is  not  a  large  number  of  the 
trees  in  the  State,  but  nutmegs  were  gathered  and  sold  in 
Placer  county  many  years  ago.”  The  vitality  of  an  error 
like  the  above  is  astonishing.  The  same  statement  ap¬ 
pears  every  now  and  then  in  some  paper,  and  now  it  is 
the  Tribune’s  turn  to  keep  it  alive.  There  is  in  Califor¬ 
nia  an  evergreen  tree,  related  to  the  Yews,  which  from 
the  shape  of  its  nut  is  called  the  California  Nutmeg  Tree. 
It  is  no  more  a  nutmeg  than  a  Horse-chestnut  is  a  Chest¬ 
nut.  The  botanical  name  of  the  tree  is  Torreya  Califor- 
nica,  the  genus  being  named  in  honor  of  Professor  John 
Torrey.  There  is  a  Torreya  in  Florida,  a  third  in  Japan, 
and  possibly  a  fourth  in  China.  The  true  nutmeg  is  as 
widely  separated  from  the  Torreya  as'  a  peach  is  from  a 
pine  tree.  The  resemblance  of  the  fruit  of  the  Torreya 
to  the  nutmeg  ceases  with  its  shape.  As  to  flavor,  the 
wooden  nutmegs  of  Connecticut  would  be  preferable. 


Misslsqaol  Water  asail  Powtlcrs. 

— Several  have  written  us  about  them.  A  chemist  of 
reputation  and  employed  in  a  responsible  position  under 
the  U.  S.  Government  informs  us  that  the  Missisquoi 
water  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  mineral  constituents 
than  ordinary  well  water,  and  that  he  considers  it  a  very 
pure  and  harmless  water.  We  have  no  knowlege  of  what 
the  advertised  “  Missisquoi  powders  ”  are,  but  if  they 
really  represent  the  Missisquoi  spring  our  advice  is  to 
stick  to  the  well  or  pump. 

WJieat  after  l>ats. — II.  M.  Tapp'an,  Ful¬ 
ton  Co.,  O.,  writes  :  “I  have  about  ten  acres,  plowed 
up  two  years  ago,  it  being  a  heavy  sod.  It  has  been 
planted  to  corn  two  years  in  succession,  and  is  now  in 
oats.  Will  it  pay  me  to  sow  it  to  wheat  next  fall  ?  Tho 
land  is  very  rich,  and  is  partly  sand,  and  some  clayish 
loam.” — Ans. — It  will  probably  pay  to  sow  wheat,  on  very 
rich  land.  If  too  much  richness  is  not  taken  out  of  it, 
your  wheat  will  do  well.  Of  this  you  must  judge.  It  is 
a  very  bad  rotation,  ordinarily,  to  let  wheat  follow  oats. 
Put  on  three  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  and 
tho  wheat  will  probably  do  well  enough. 

Sweet  Corn. — The  lady  who  sent  the  sam¬ 
ple  of  dried  sweet  corn  is  informed  that  it  was  remarka¬ 
bly  line.  The  owner  of  the  patent  dryer  in  which  it  was 
prepared  should  advertise  it. 

Sensible. — “  G.  II.  S.,”  Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 
believes  in  obtaining  the  experience  of  others  through 
agricultural  books  and  papers.  He  says :  “  I  have  a 
strong  conviction  that  there  is  no  occupation  in  this 
western  country  in  which  systematic  labor  and  persistent 
brain  work  are  more  needed  than  in  farming.  I  am  also 
just  as  thoroughly  convinced,  that  if  the  business  men  of 
our  country  were  to  transact  their  business  with  as  little 
system  and  head  work  as  do  most  of  the  farmers,  not 
one  in  ten  could  sustain  himself  for  fifteen  months.” — 
Mr.  S.,  we  shall  be  glad  of  your  experience,  and  the  fact 
that  yon  are  unaccustomed  to  writing  is  no  obstacle. 
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To  Mill  Briers.— “J.  N.  B.,”  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  Co.,  Virginia,  lias  a  great  many  “running  briers”  on 
his  farm,  and  wants  to  know  how  to  destroy  them.  If 
the  land  is  under  the  plow,  thorough  cultivation  will  kill 
them.  If  not,  we  should  mow  them  down  with  a  brush 
scythe,  and  then  pasture  the  field  heavily  with  sheep  as 
soon  as  they  arc  sheared,  so  that  the  briers  would  not 
tear  off  the  wool.  The  sheep  would  eat  the  leaves  and 
weaken  the  plants,  and  ultimately  kill  them. 

]L»m«l  and  IFresIi  "Water  Shells  of" 
North  America.— The  Smithsonian  Institute  is  do¬ 
ing  an  excellent  work  in  publishing  in  its  Miscellaneous 
Collections  treatises  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce 
otherwise.  This  monograph  of  our  land  shells,  so  much 
needed  by  those  who  study  shells,  and  calculated  to  aid 
the  worker  in  this  branch  of  natural  history,  would  with 
difficulty  find  a  publisher,  as  the  demand  for  such  works 
would  not  make  it"  jxuj.  It  does,  however,  pay  to  have 
such  works  as  this ;  they  are  useful  not  only  here  but 
abroad,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  Smithsonian  takes  this 
method  to  “  diffuse  knowledge  among  men.”  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  book  does  not  inform  us  how  it  maybe 
obtained.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  the  whole 
gives  indication  of  honest  and  thorough  work. 

CStis-iioiase  ILiame,  and  line  Ammons- 
acal  Liquor  of  Gas-works.— These  substances 
form  a  valuable  source  of  manure,  of  which,  thus  far,  but 
little  use  has  been  made.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  is 
very  strong,  and  should  be  filtered  through  dry  earth, 
or  used  to  saturate  earthy  compost  heaps,  and  even  then 
had  better  be  employed  with  some  caution.  Applied  in 
its  raw  state,  it  is  very  likely  to  kill  all  vegetation.  The 
refuse  lime  from  gas-works  consists  largely  of  compounds 
of  sulphur  and  lime,  all  or  most  of  which  are  injurious 
to  vegetation  ;  but  if  composted  for  a  few  months  with 
refuse  matter,  such  as  chips,  sods,  leaves,  weeds,  or  other 
porous  rubbish,  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
reduce  it  gradually  to  the  condition  for  the  most  part  of 
lime,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster,  both  of  which  are 
beneficial  ;  this  refuse,  so  treated,  would  have  a  greater 
agricultural  value  than  would  freshly  burned  lime. 

Books. — Those  who  write  us  to  know  if  there 
is  any  book  on  this  or  that  subject  should  first  look  over 
the  Book  List,  which  usually  is  to  be  found  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  "We  intend  to  keep  every  work  relating 
to  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  whether  published  by 
us  or  not,  provided  it  is  a  good  and  useful  one.  There 
arc  some  works — generally  neither  good  nor  useful — that 
are  sold  by  subscription.  Farmers  as  a  general  thing 
would  do  well  to  be  shy  of  agricultural  book  canvassers. 
A  few  good  books  are  sold  in  this  way,  but  the  majority 
of  such  are  trashy,  and  could  never  be  sold  if  their  sale 
depended  upon  their  own  merits,  and  not  upon  the  rep¬ 
resentations  of  glib-tongued  peddlers.  The  safest  way  is 
to  order  of  the  nearest  bookseller,  or  by  mail  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  whoever  they  may  be.  There  are  some  depart¬ 
ments  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  literature  in  which 
there  are  no  good  books,  and  these  are  being  rapidly  filled 
by  the  publishers  of  this  journal  and  others.  No  one 
should  undertake  a  special  culture  or  branch  of  farming 
of  any  kind  without  first  becoming  familiar  with  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  subject.  Some  one  has  happily  remarked 
that  experience  is  none  the  less  valuable  for  being  print¬ 
ed.  But  the  prejudices  against  book  farming  are  rapidly 
passing  away. 

Cultivation,  of  a*ot»toes  in  N.  C.— 

“  S.,”  of  Salem,  writes :  “  With  us  a  good  clay,  not  too 
heavy,  yields  better  potatoes  than  a  sandy  loam.  If  too 
rich,  we  get  tremendous  vines  but  a  poor  yield.  Are 
these  facts  at  variance  with  Northern  experience  ?  If  so, 
is  the  climate  the  only  cause?”— It  is  probably  the  only 
reason  why  clays  are  better  than  sandy  or  gravelly  loams. 
The  former  hold  moisture  better.  The  kind  of  manure 
makes  much  more  difference  than  the  mere  richness  of 
the  soil.  Rank  fresh  manure  makes  vines,  but  well- 
rotted  manure,  especially  if  it  has  been  composted  and 
well  worked  over,  may  be  freely  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
the  crop.  The  same  must  be  true  at  the  South,  we  think. 

Suj»eri»laos3>laatc  vs.  Peruvian 
Guano.— “J.  L.  C.,”  Saratoga  Springs,  writes:  “My 
farm  comprises  a  variety  of  soils,  such  as  sand  and 
gravel,  together  with  clay  and  alluvial  low  land  ;  and  I 
wish  to  try  some  of  the  commercial  fertilizers.  What  is 
the  relative  value  of  Baugh's  superphosphate  and  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  ?  In  this  vicinity,  the  former  has  been  used 
with  satisfactory  results,  but  very  little  guano  has  been 
tried.  We  depend  mostly  on  gypsum.”— We  have  used 
several  tons  of  Baugh’s  superphosphate,  and  find  it  an 
excellent'  fertilizer  for  turnips,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  straw¬ 
berries,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  melons,  and  garden  crops 
generally.  In  an  old  garden,  that  has  been  liberally  ma¬ 
nured  for  many  years,  it  has  a  magical  effect.  But  cm 


corn,  on  the  writer’s  farm  in  Western  New  York,  it  has 
not  been  found  profitable.  And  the  same  is  true  of  Peru¬ 
vian  guano.  Gypsum  is  our  cheapest  manure  for  corn. 
For  potatoes,  guano  is  better  than  superphosphate.  On 
the  lighter  and  poorer  soils  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  super¬ 
phosphate  may  prove  profitable  for  corn  and  other  farm 
crops.  On  a  farm  having  light  gravelly  upland,  with  clay 
and  alluvial  low  land,  our  aim  should  be  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  low  land,  and  use  the  crops  obtained 
from  them  to  make  manure  for  the  upland.  With  this 
barn-yard  manure,  with  artificial  manures  as  an  auxiliary, 
the  fertility  of  the  land  may  be  maintained,  and  increased. 

IPIowiragf  Hleavy  JLs&nitl.  —  “  G.  C.,” 
Staunton,  Va.,  writes  that  he  has  been  trying  to  plow  a 
meadow  of  about  thirteen  acres,  which  has  not  been 
plowed  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  has  been  most  of 
the  time  covered  with  water.  “I  ditched  it,  and  it  is 
now  apparently  dry,  but  four  horses  are  unable  to  pull  a 
No.  5  Livingston  plow  through  it  on  account  of  the 
toughness  of  the  sod,  and  the  stiff  character  of  the  soil. 
Can  you  or  your  ‘  Walks  and  Talks  ’  give  me  any  sugges¬ 
tions?” — We  presume  the  draining  has  been  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  surface  drains,  and  is  still  quite  imperfect.  Instead 
of  plowing,  it  might  be  better  to  harrow  the  sod  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  sow  grass  seeds  on  it.  If  the  toughness  of 
the  sod  is  owing  to  the  ground  being  full  of  quack,  and 
it  is  decided  to  plow  it,  we  would  put  on  a  tliree-horse 
steel  plow,  with  a  sharp  coulter,  and  not  attempt  to  go 
any  deeper  than  the  three  horses  can  draw  with  the  ease 
of  ordinary  plowing.  “  W.  and  T.”  had  a  heavy  clay  field 
that  had  not  been  plowed  for  a  dozen  or  more  years,  into 
which  lie  could  not  get  the  plow  more  than  three  inches. 
He  scratched  it  over  with  the  plow  the  best  way  he  could, 
sometimes  going  in  for  a  yard  or  two  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  two  inches,  and 
sometimes  not  that.  It  was  wretched  work.  But  during 
the  summer,  the  sod  rotted  more  or  less,  and  being  occa¬ 
sionally  harrowed,  it  acted  as  a  mulch,  and  kept  the  soil 
underneath  moist,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  it 
was  plowed  again,  deeper  and  better,  and  sown  to  wheat. 
This  was  a  mistake.  It  should  have  been  “  fall-fallowed.” 
After  the  fall  rains  it  might  have  been  plowed  a  reasona¬ 
ble  depth,  and  after  a  winter’s  exposure.,  would  have 
been  in  fair  condition  for  a  crop  of  oats.  Should  we  have 
such  a  case  again,  especially  if  there  was  quack  grass  in 
the  land,  we  would  fallow  it  for  eighteen  months,  and 
then  seed  it  down  with  timothy  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber  without  any  grain  sown  with  it.  On  heavy  clay  land, 
an  eighteen  months’  fallow,  if  the  work  i3  thoroughly 
done,  would  develop  a  large  amount  of  plant-food,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  leaching  out.  Such  treatment 
ought  to  make  a  splendid  meadow. 

Potatoes  Manured  with  Sheaves. 

Much  on  the  principle  of  raising  potatoes  under  straw. 
“S.,”  of  Salem,  N.  C.~,  says  that  one  of  the  best  potato 
growers  in  North  Carolina  practices  covering  the  pota¬ 
toes  with  S  to  12  inches  of  leaves.  lie  raises  the  same 
crop  year  after  year,  and  makes  no  other  return  to  the 
soil,  yet  has  noticed  no  falling  off.  Others  put  on  the 
leaves  after  the  first  plowing,  when  the  plants  are  well  up. 

a  B£jiiib««1o’\v»i  IFiirisa,  and  iso 
Manure,  will  leaf  mould  help  me  any  ?”— “D.  S.  II.,” 
Ossipee,  N.  II.— Yes.  Get  all  you  can,  and  compost  it,  if 
only  for  a  week,  with  lime,  using  a  bushel  of  slaked  lime 
to  a  cart-load  of  mould,  or  mix  it  with  fresh  manure  of 
any  sort— one-third  manure  to  two-thirds  mould.  It  will 
heat  enough  to  be  of  great  service  in  ten  days.  If  there 
is  absolutely  no  time  to  wait,  apply  the  mould  to  the 
land,  and  lime  it  well  at  the  same  time. 

SSaising  Poultry  lor  Market.— 11 E. 

F.V.”  Arch  St.,  asks :  “  Where  can  I  find  some  one  that  is 
engaged  in  raising  poultry  for  the  market?  I  intend  going 
into  the  business.”— Poultry-raising  is  a  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness  usually  followed  on  the  farm,  and  you  can  hardly  go 
amiss  of  good  poultry  men  in  any  farming  district.  It  is 
seldom  followed  as  a  distinct  business,  and  whenever 
attempted  has  generally  failed,  mainly,  we  think,  through 
too  close  crowding.  A  thousand  lions,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese  ought  to  have  at  least  twenty  acres  of  land, part¬ 
ly  covered  with  wood  and  brush.  Ducks,  geese,  and 
turkeys  are  very  extensively  raised  about  Narragansett 
Bay,  in  R.  I.,  and  it  would  pay  a  man  who  wishes  to  raise 
water  fowl  to  visit  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton  in  that 
State  to  learn  how  it  is  done. 

How  Miaeh  ILimc  to  the  Acre? — 

“  II.  G.  L.,”  of  Maryland,  writes :  “We  find  by  analysis 
that  lime  is  required  only  in  a  very  limited  degree ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  excessive  use  of  lime  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  la¬ 
bor,  and  also  that  the  liberal  use  of  superphosphate  of 
lime,  potash,  ammonia,  and  gypsum,  would  make  nearly 
if  not  quite  unnecessary  the  use  of  lime.”— The  value 


of  quicklime  as  a  manure  is  not  merely  in  supplying  an 
actual  constituent  of  tho  plant.  If  it  was,  a  few  pounds 
per  acre  would  be  sufficient.  Its  value  consists  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  chemical  and  physical  character  of  the  soil — in 
developing  the  latent  mineral  plant-food,  and  in  decom¬ 
posing  and  rendering  available  organic  matter,  and  in 
forming  compounds  which  attract  ammonia  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  may  be  that  we  can  purchase  this  ammonia 
and  other  plant-food  cheaper  than  we  can  get  it  by  using 
lime.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  nature  and  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  soil.  At  proeent,  this  question  cannot 
be  definitely  settled,  except  by  actual  trial  on  the  farm. 
In  England,  where  lime  was  formerly  used  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  the  tendency  for  some  time  has  been  towards  a  more 
liberal  and  direct  useof  ammonia  and  phosphates  in  ma¬ 
nures,  rather  than  to  develop  them  out  of  the  soil  by  tho 
use  of  lime.  A  judicious  combination  of  the  two  systems 
will  probably  be  found  the  most  profitable. 

M»w  IDoes  Water  4iJet  into  Brain¬ 
ing  Tiles  ?— Many  correspondents  ask  this  question, 
and  it  seems  to  strike  every  ono  as  the  first  mystery  of 
tile  draining.  The  answer  is  a  very  short  one.  It  lealcs 
in.  The  soil  outside  of  the  pipe  is  saturated  with  water, 
which  is  pressing  downward,  seeking  an  outlet.  The 
open  joint  between  the  ends  of  two  draining  tiles  is  a 
crack  through  which  it  can  find  its  way.  Once  inside  the 
tiles,  it  runs  off  and  leaves  room  for  more  to  follow. 

N.  "ST.  State  ff’air. — The  next  Fair  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Elmira. 
The  officers  announce  that  “  The  books  of  entry  for 
premiums  will  be  closed  three  weeks  before  the  opening 
of  the  Fair.”  This  means  we  do  not  doubt  exactly  what 
it  says,  and  it  is  important  that  all  intending  to  exhibit 
should  remember  it.  Entries  may  be  made  up  to  that 
time  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society, 
Albany.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Thos.  L.  Harrison. 

SSallejt’s  l®c4laKi’<’C  Wheat. — A  gen¬ 
tleman  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  asks  what  becamo  of  tho 
wheat  distributed  from  the  Agriculturist  office  in  1861  ? 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  proved  as  valuable  as  we  ex¬ 
pected.  The  truth  is,  that  few  farmers  have  the  time  or 
taste  to  experiment  with  a  small  packago  of  wheat.  It 
is  generally  sown  in  the  garden,  and  the  birds  cat  it,  or 
it  gets  hoed  up,  or  accidents  of  one  kind  or  other  befall 
it.  But  there  are  also  other  reasons  why  Hallett’s  Pedi¬ 
gree  Wheat  has  not  proved  more  useful.  It  is  a  variety 
that  has  been  carefully  “bred”  until  it  is  adapted  to 
produce  a  very  large  crop  on  very  rich  land.  If  it  is  true 
that  our  wheat  crops  arc  deteriorating,  the  trouble  is  not 
so  much  in  the  want  of  better  varieties  as  in  the  want  of 
better  tillage  and  manuring.  There  are  good  farmers 
who  have,  by  underdraining  and  good  management, 
brought  their  land  to  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  on 
such  farms  improved  varieties  of  grain  are  needed.  But 
such  men  have  more  faith  in  good  culture  and  manure 
than  in  new  varieties  of  seed,  while  those  who  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  try  improved  varieties  of  seed  are  frequently 
indisposed  to  use  the  means  necessary  to  improve  and 
enrich  their  land,  without  which  such  varieties  arc  use¬ 
less.  What  we  should  aim  at  is  to  induce  good  farmers  to 
secure  good  varieties  of  seed,  and  poor  farmers  to  devote 
all  their  energies  first  to  enrich  the  land,  and  not  waste 
them  in  searching  for  a  variety  of  grain  that  will  produco 
a  large  crop  of  superior  quality  on  poor  land  unregenerat¬ 
ed.  There  is  no  such  variety,  and  there  never  will  he! 

A  New  Eolation  of  Ci*oj»a  Wanted 
in  Maryland.— “  M.  J.  II.,”  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  writes  : 
“  I  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  light  clay  loam,— 
five  fields,  of  fifteen  acres  each,  and  the  balance  in  pas¬ 
ture.  My  rotation  has  been  corn,  oats,  wheat.  Yield, 
sixty  bushels  corn  per  acre,  oats,  thirty  bushels,  and 
wheat,  twenty  bushels.  But  I  wish  to  give  up  the  oats, 
as  the  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  not  stand 
until  ripe.  What  crop  shall  I  substitute  ?  Would  oats, 
sown  as  we  now  sow  them,  on  the  corn  stubble,  and 
plowed  under  for  wheat,  be  a  good  fertilizer,  or  would 
peas  answer  better  ?” — The  peas  would  be  the  better 
crop,  turned  under  when  in  blossom,  say  in  June  or 
July,  and  the  surface  afterwards  kept  clean  and  mellow 
until  the  wheat  is  sown.  But  why  not  try  red  clover, 
sown  in  August  among  the  corn?  If  it  does  well,  it 
would  be  just  what  you  want  to  plow  under  for  wheat, 
and  if  not,  there  would  still  be  time  to  sow  peas  or  oats 
in  tho  spring.  But  wc  do  not  like  either  plan.  With 
good  land,  good  markets,  and  easy  access  to  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  it  is  poor  economy  to  plow  under  a  crop  of  oats, 
peas,  or  clover,  for  manure.  We  would  try  to  keep  more 
stock.  Why  would  it  not  do  to  plant  beans  instead  of 
the  oats  after  corn  ?  They  would  allow  the  use  of  the 
horse-hoe,  and  they  are  off  in  good  season  for  sow¬ 
ing  wheat  afterwards.  The  money  obtained  for  them, 
expended  in  manures,  would  enrich  the  land  far  more 
than  turning  under  a  crop  of  oats,  peas,  or  clover. 
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More  Perclaerosi  HIoir*es. — It  is  al¬ 
ways  gratifying  to  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  fine 
imported  stock  when  it  arrives,  and  the  more  so  when 
the  importations  are  made  in  consequence  of  the  inter¬ 
est  in  any  class  of  stock  excited  hy  the  Agriculturist. 
Two  of  our  subscribers  have  just  imported  some  fine 
Percheron  staliions.  John  J.  Parker,  of  Westchester, 
Pa.,  secured  the  services  of  a  friend  to  select  for  him  as 
fine  a  horse  as  he  could  find.  lie  is  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  purchase— a  five-year-old,  dapple  gray,  over  17  hands 
high,  weighing  1,630  pounds,  and  gentle  as  a  kitten, 
named  “  Prince  Imperial.”  E.  W.  Shippen,  a  farmer, 
of  Meadville,  Pa.,  was  so  much  interested  in  Percherons, 
that  he  went  to  France,  traveled  through  the  Perche 
country,  and  attended  the  great  fair  at  Bornay,  where  he 
bought  three  noble  horses.  One,  a  light  bay,  named 
“Harcourt,”  took  the  first  prize  at  the  fair;  the  other 
two  are  dappled  grays, — one  of  them  the. winner  of  the 
third  prize  at  the  same  fair.  They  are  all  young,  all 
gentle  and  kind,  and  all  used  to  hard  work,  as  shown  by 
the  old  harness  marks.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
large  horses,  for  carriage  and  express  use,  and  heavy 
teaming  in  the  great  cities,  and  this  demand  will  continue 
or  increase.  At  the  same  time,  the  speed,  toughness, 
endurance,  and  style  of  the  Percherons  are  of  more  value 
than  weight  simply. 

Utea-S,  in  Cows. — “Falling 
of  the  withers”  is  the  term  by  which  that  protrusion  of 
the  internal  organs  of  animals  which  sometimes  follows 
parturition  is  known  among  farmers.  It  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  thing,  and  in  most  cases,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
terminates  fatally  under  the  common  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  suggest  themselves  to  farmers.  Having 
quite  a  file  of  letters  asking  about  it,  and  telling  almost 
uniformly  of  the  death  of  the  cows,  we  consulted  Dr. 
Liantard  of  the  New  York  College  of  Yet’y  Surgeons, 
and  his  instructions  are  to  proceed  as  follows :  First 
wash  the  parts  with  great  care  and  the  utmost  delicacy 
of  touch,  using  blood  warm  water  (100°  F.)  and  a  soft 
sponge ;  when  perfectly  clean  replace  the  protruding 
organ,  passing  it  back  gradually  until  all  is  returned  and 
pushed  well  within.  Then  provide  a  narrow  stall  where 
the  cow  will  he  obliged  to  stand  or  lie  with  her  head 
lower  than  her  hind  quarters.  Watch  her  carefully  and 
if  the  prolapsus  recurs,  repeat  the  operation,  not  neglect¬ 
ing  washing  with  tepid  water  as  described.  Then,  punch¬ 
ing  the  holes  with  a  sharp  awl,  take  two  or  three  stitches 
in  the  vulva  with  silvered  wire  of  the  size  of  bell  wire, 
cutting  off  the  wire  for  each  stitch,  and  uniting  the  ends 
by  a  twist  at  one  side.  In  case  silvered  wire  can  not  be 
got,  strong  silk  twist  may  be  used,  each  stitch  being  tied 
separately  and  the  thread  cut.  An  opening  at  the  lower 
end  big  enough  to  insert  two  fingers  must  be  left  for  the 
passage  of  urine.  The  sewing  is  not  a  very  painful 
operation  to  the  cow.  She  should,  however,  be  supported 
by  a  surcingle  passed  under  her  hams  and  tied  by  ropes 
to  a  beam  forward  and  above  the  animal.  The  family 
physician,  if  a  humane  man,  would  advise  in  such  a  case. 

Aiaa.  BDttia'ymeEi's  AssofiaiSion. — The 

fourth  annual  report  of  this  Society,  accompanied  by  that 
of  the  Ohio  Association,  has  been  received  from  the 
Secretary,  G.  B.  Weeks,  of  Syracuse.  These  reports  arc 
not  only  what  is  implied  by  the  name,  but  reports  of  the 
advance  of  knowledge  on  dairy  matters  in  this  country, 
and  as  such  of  great  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  dairy 
business.  They  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary  for  the  an¬ 
nual  membership  fee,  $1.  An  octavo  of  133  pages. 

A'ot  “  Bios’  Cholera.” — No  doubt  several 
diseases  of  the  bowels,  or  in  which  the  bowels  are  affect¬ 
ed,  pass  under  this  name.  A  cure  for  one  may  not  affect 
the  others.  “  S.  O.,”  of  Delaware,  has  used  copperas, 
and  found  to  %  pound,  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
added  to  a  barrel  of  swill,  an  efficient  and  safe  astringent 
in  a  case  of  long-continued  scours  accompanied  by  vomit¬ 
ing,  in  hogs.  Ilis  brother  used  it  with  the  same  effect. 
This  may  be  a  very  valuable  remedy  for  this  disease, 
which  is  not  Hog  Cholera. 

To  IPreveimt  :i  Cow  Miclciii"’. — “  C. 

It.  D.,”  of  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  writes :  “Some  one 
says  :  ‘  Tie  the  hind  legs  together.’  That  may  do  it,  but 
I  prefer  to  use  a  strap  buckled  tight  around  the  cow,  just 
forward  of  the  hips  and  bag.  It  is  impossible  for  any  ani¬ 
mal  to  kick,  to  do  any  harm,  if  so  fixed,  and  they  will  not 
try  it  many  times.  I  cured  a  very  vicious  one  in  that 
way  some  years  since,— one  that  it  would  luivo  been 
almost  impossible  to  have  tied  around  the  legs.” 

^iilt  and  Water  in  Pastures. — If 

animals  at  pasture  can  drink  whenever  they  wish,  they 
will  never  take  a  great  deal  at  a  time,  but  if  they  drink 
only  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  they  will  frequently  swal¬ 
low  surprising  quantities,  and  we  cannot  believe  this  is 
healthy.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  salt.  Animals  will 


lick  salt  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  every  day  or  two,  if  It  is 
always  within  their  reach,  but  if  given  salt  occasionally 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  all  they  wish  at  once. 

!§ecR*et  Aests,  spoken  of  in  the  April  Agri¬ 
culturist,  are  those  which  are  made  so  as  to  be  easily  in¬ 
spected  and  yet  in  which  the  hen  is,  as  she  believes, 
secure  from  observation.  They  are  usually  covered  boxes 
with  openings  for  the  hens  toward  the  wall,  and  with 
doors  or  lids  in  the  rear  to  take  out  the  eggs. 

i^’saiaac  tlae  State. — A  large  number  of  let¬ 
ters  are  received  in  which  there  is  no  clue  to  the  State  in 
which  the  writer  lives.  We  frequently  wish  to  address  a 
person  by  letter,  and  often  the  reply  will  depend  upon 
knowing  whether  the  query  comes  from  Maine  or  New 
Mexico.  In  the  case  of  letters  from  small  towns,  stamps 
are  not  used  for  the  postmark,  and  as  the  postmaster 
seldom  writes  on  the  name  of  the  State,  the  post¬ 
mark  is  of  no  use  in  informing  us  where  the  letter  is  from. 

EBa*otect.5sRg'  CJoibi  EBaa*E*e!s  from 
Kaist.— “  G.  W.  H.”  says  :  “After  cleaning  the  barrel 
and  wiping  it  dry,  lay  it  across  the  top  of  a  stove  until  it 
is  hot  enough  to  melt  beeswax,  which  must  be  rubbed 
all  over  it.  Place  the  barrel  in  a  cool  place,  so  that  the 
wax  may  harden,  after  which  polish  it  with  a  piece  of 
flannel.  This  leaves  a  very  thin  coat  of  wax,  which  will 
protect  the  barrel  from  rust  for  months. 

CasaS“Moo5c  for  Stosses. — Thos.  Tear, 
of  Lake  Co.,  O.,  says  he 
finds  “  a  cant-hook  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  to  han¬ 
dle  large  stones  with. 
You  can  catch  on  to  some 
corner  of  the  stones  and 
roll  them  out  of  their  bed 
and  upon  a  stone-boat 
with  ease.  It  saves  a 
great  deal  of  hard  lift¬ 
ing.’.’ — It  is  very  useful 
for  many  other  purposes, 
but  to  be  an  efficient 
stone  lifter  it  must  be 
made  strong,  and  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  ring  or  cross 
piece  at  the  end  of  the 
handle.  It  is  better,  also, 
to  have  it  iron  bound  at 
the  point,  to  save  wear. 
The  engraving  here  given 
shows  the  manner  of  con¬ 
structing  a  cant-hook  for 
this  purpose  as  well  as  the  method  of  applying  it. 

Mow  to  Use  ULime  as  M.umre. — 

“K.  C.  F.,”  Eddysville,  Ky.  We  have  more  faith  in 
large  doses  of  lime  than  in  small.  One  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  will  often  so  change  the  character  of  the  soil 
that  the  beneficial  effects  will  be  observed  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  A  convenient  way  to  apply  the  lime  is  to 
plow  the  land  and  then  as  tlie  lime  is  drawn  from  the 
kiln  put  it  on  the  field  in  heaps  20  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  a  bushel  of  lime  in  each  heap.  Then  cover  the  heaps 
with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  lime  is  slak¬ 
ed,  spread  the  whole  evenly  over  the  land  with  a  shovel, 
and  harrow  or  plow  it  in,  and  sow  the  crop.  This  gives 
about  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and  as  none  of  the 
lime  has  to  be  thrown  more  than  10  feet  it  is  easily 
spread.  We  should  prefer  to  use  the  lime  on  a  summer- 
fallow  for  wheat,  as  this  affords  more  time  to  attend  to 
it.  But  it  may  be  applied  to  any  crop.  If  your  land  is 
drained,  naturally  or  artificially,  and  is  well  summer-fal¬ 
lowed  and  then  limed  as  above,  you  may  expect  good 
wheat  and  good  clover,  and  no  matter  how  much  it  is 
“  worn,”  when  you  have  once  got  good  clover  you  can 
easily  make  your  laud  bring  largo  crops. 

Itof.sitfioni  of  drops  in  Virg’ioiia. — 

Mr.  N.  B.  C.  asks  our  opinion  as  to  whether  stock  rais¬ 
ing  could  be  made  profitable  in  his  section  of  Virginia, 
where  clover  is  the  only  thing  to  be  depended  on.  To¬ 
bacco  was  formerly  the  principal  crop,  and  has  done  much 
towards  reducing  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Pea-nuts 
have  been  tried,  but  ho  thinks  the  land  too  stiff  for  this 
crop.  lie  also  asks  our  opinion  of  the  following  rota¬ 
tion  :  Seven  fields,  20  acres  each.  Corn,  oats,  wheat, 
clover,  wheat,  clover,  clover.  “This  would  give  always 
two  fields  of  wheat  and  three  fields  of  clover.  Would 
the  three  fields  of  clover  support  30  head  of  cows  and 
the  calves  necessary  to  raise  to  maintain  the  herd  ?” — If 
the  land  is  much  run  down  it  would  not  support  this 
amount  of  stock.  Better  try  half  the  number  to  start 
with,  and  increase  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  increases. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  to  overstock.  If  you  understock, 
the  clover  can  at  any  rate  be  used  for  plowing  under  as 


manure.  Corn,  oats,  wheat,  is  a  profitable  rotation  when 
the  land  is  rich  enough  to  produce  large  crops.  But  on 
poor  land  we  should  expect  small  crops  and  still  smaller 
profit.  If  the  land  is  “  stiff,”  far  better  summer-fallow, 
than  put  in  so  much  corn  and  oats.  It  will  be  better  for 
the  land  and  more  profitable  for  yon  to  have  one  field  of 
wheat  that  produces  30  bushels  per  acre  than  two  fields 
producing  15  bushels  per  acre. 

'WBnat  to  I>o  wittli  BBoiacs  wlieift 
tlicre  Is  no  Mill  to  Grind  them.— “  J.  D.  G.,” 
Centre  Co.,  Penn.  Probably  tlie  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  them  is  to  sell  them.  They  are  worth  more  to  the 
makers  of  animal  charcoal  than  they  are  to  you.  There 
is  no  way  of  using  them  as  manure  to  the  best  advantage 
without  grinding  them.  But  if  you  cannot  either  sell 
them  or  get  them  ground,  dig  them  in  around  your  grape 
vines  or  fruit  trees,  or  break  them  as  fine  as  you  can 
with  a  large  hammer,  and  make  a  compost  of  them  with 
manure,  sods,  etc.  The  fermentation  will  decompose 
the  organic  matterof  the  bones,  and  the  ammonia  formed 
from  it  will  be  retained  in  the  heap,  while  the  bones  will 
be  softened  and  rendered  more  available  as  manure.  To 
dissolve  them  put  them  in  a  heap  ;  after  breaking  them 
with  the  hammer,  and  moistening  them  with  all  the  water 
they  will  retain,  pour  on  about  20  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  bones.  By  turning  over  the  heap  occasion¬ 
ally,  the  bones  will  be  more  or  less  decomposed.  We 
have  tried  this  plan,  but  never  with  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  We  do  not  think  the  benefit  generally  equal  to 
the  trouble  and  expense.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  super¬ 
phosphate  without  grinding  the  bones. 

E’oflsatoes  on  Ebrainetl  Land. — Thomas 
Tear,  of  Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  says  he  has  been  underdraining 
and  finds  it  very  expensive  work,  costing  him  $70  per 
acre.  This  is  too  much.  But  lie  finds  it  not  altogether 
unprofitable,  for  he  says,  “on  a  piece  that  I  underdrained, 
I  raised  last  year  400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  with 
ordinary  culture.  Previous  to  this  I  have  never  been 
able  to  raise  more  than  200  bushels  per  acre  on  undrained 
land.  At  35  cents  per  bushel,  the  excess  of  the  first  crop 
alone  would  have  paid  all  expenses  —  and  one  hundred 
per  cent  on  each  following  crop. 

12  e  son  fees  of  the  Country.  —  The 

following  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  many  letters : 
“  Would  you  like  to  have  a  description  of  the  resources 
of  this  country  ?”  Yes;  but  to  agree  to  publish  it,  No. 
We  have  every  desire  to  aid  in  the  development  of  every 
part,  of  our  common  country,  and  especially  those  por¬ 
tions  which  need  settlers  and  offer  excellent  inducements 
to  them.  We  have  published  one  or  two  communications, 
which  have  called  out  many  others,  and  we  now  might 
each  month  nearly  fill  our  paper  with  letters  advocating 
this  or  that  particular  section.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
journal  which  goes  to  every  one  of  the  United  States  and 
every  geographical  division  of  the  globe  cannot  devote 
its  space  to  advocating  the  claims  of  any  one  township. 
Letters  giving  information  with  regard  to  favorable 
localities  for  settlers  arc  of  use  to  us,  as  we  often  by  this 
means  place  parties  in  correspondence  with  each  other. 
We  cannot  advocate  the  claims  of  Virginia  and  ignore 
those  of  Minnesota ;  these  older  States  must  not  take 
preference  to  the  newer  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  which  are  pressing  their  claims  upon  us.  Let  our 
friends,  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  see  that  we  cannot 
be  the  American,  Agriculturist  and  advocate  the  claims 
of  one  portion  of  our  wide  country  and  neglect  the  rest. 

IMsinfiect 551"  Pow (tiers  and.  Deo¬ 
dorizers. — There  are  many  recipes  for  disinfecting 
powders  for  use  in  stables  and  privy  vaults.  Carbolic 
acid,  charcoal  dust,  chloride  of  lime,  plaster,  copperas, 
and  many  other  materials,  are  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose  ;  one  of  the  best  of  all  disinfectants  is  the  surface 
soil  that  lies  at  every  man’s  door,  made  thoroughly  air- 
dry,  and  sifted  through  a  coarse  sieve,  to  remove  sticks 
and  pebbles.  It  is  cheap,  easily  obtained,  and  when  en¬ 
riched  by  the  deodorized  substances,  forms  an  excellent 
manure. 

Tronlalc  wittla  a  Cistea*n. — “P.,”  La¬ 
conia,  N.  II.,  complains  that  he  had  a  cistern  lined  with 
hydraulic  cement,  and  that  the  water  is  impure  from 
disintegrated  cement.  The  cement  was  probably  of  poor 
quality.  There  is  no  trouble  if  good  cement  is  used. 


Salt  Muck.— “  E.  F.,”  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J. 
There  is  an  article  on  the  use  of  salt  muck  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  August,  1SG8.  Prof.  Johnson,  of 
New  Haven,  has  investigated  the  matter,  and  we  shall 
have  the  results  in  one  of  his  forthcoming  works. 

4&;ats  or  Corn. — Edwin  Roberts,  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.,  Wis.,  wishes  to  know  the  comparative  value  of 
corn  and  oats  as  feed  for  the  horse  ;  their  comparative 
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effects  on  his  health  and  ability  to  work.  In  order  to  an¬ 
swer  those  questions  we  have  looked  up  all  the  analyses  of 
these  two  grains  that  we  can  find,  and  after  all  discover 
no  two  that  can  he  compared.  Chemists  who  have  ana¬ 
lyzed  oats,  instead  of  taking  them  as  they  are  used,  grains 
and  hulls  together,  took  the  pains  to  separate  them,  thus 
making  their  work  nearly  valueless  to  practical  men. 
However,  the  value  of  this  grain  varies  exceedingly  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  is  light  or  heavy,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
complete  series  of  analyses  that  would  really  be  useful. 
In  common  experience,  corn  is  more  heating  and  fatten¬ 
ing  than  oats,  and  requires  more  care  in  feeding  to 
horses.  We  know  that  horses  are  capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue  when  fed  alone  upon  corn  in  the  ear  ;  that 
they  will  bear  the  steady  hard  labor  of  the  farm,  fed  with 
cut  hay  and  Indian  meal,  and  that  many  horses  are  more 
inclined  to  sweat  when  fed  in  this  way  than  when  fed 
dry  hay  and  oats.  We  think  horses  used  for  fast  work 
or  much  on  the  road  do  decidedly  better  on  oats  in  warm 
weather,  and  in  cold  weather  too,  if  they  are  liable  to  be 
driven  so  as  to  sweat  much.  For  all  moderate  labor 
we  prefer  corn  meal,  and  if  the  horse  has  not  much  to 
do  we  practise  light  feeding,  using  one-third  linseed 
meal.  Horses  are  thus  kept  in  good  order  very  econom¬ 
ically,  and  feel  well.  Herbert  says  two  quarts  of  old 
corn  may  be  fed  sometimes  instead  of  three  of  oats,  and 
that  new  corn  should  never  be  fed  to  a  horse. 


Bee  Notes.—  By  M.  Quinby. 


As  June  is  the  swarming  month,  and  as  the  extent  of 
swarming  can  now  be  controlled,  it  is  proper  for  some 
bee  keepers  at  least  to  decide  which  they  will  have— an 
increase  of  colonies  exclusively,  surplus  honey  solely,  or 
a  moderate  quantity  of  both.  Bees  that  are  multiplied 
to  the  utmost  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  store  up  sur¬ 
plus  honey,  any  more  than  the  lied  that  produces  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  chickens  can  furnish  a 
great  number  of  eggs.  It  is  well  to  know  that  when  we 
have  the  movable  combs,  we  can  take  our  choice,  if  the 
flowers  yield  honey  at  all.  If  it  be  decided  that  the  bees 
shall  devote  all  their  energies  to  storing  box  honey,  and 
give  off  no  swarms,  first,  if  not  already  done,  find  the 
queen  and  clip  one  wing.  Place  in  front  of  the  hive  the 
yard  heretofore  described,  to  prevent  her  leaving  ;  then 
place  in  dose  contact  with  the  combs  of  the  hive,-  boxes 
to  hold  at  least  150  lbs.  All  queen  cells,  preparatory  to 
swarming,  must  be  removed  once  a  week.  The  boxes 
should  be  prepared  with  guide  comb,  attached  as  near 
the  entrance  as  practicable.  If  it  be  wished  to  do  a 
little  at  both — increasing  the  stock  and  storing  surplus 
honey— the  management  is  similar.  I  would  clip  the  wing 
of  the  queen  in  any  case,  and  keep  oft'  queen  cells  until 
the  bees  are  well  started  in  the  boxes,  and  if  it  has  been 
decided  to  have  only  one  swarm,  it  is  well  to  have  it 
strong.  Nothing  is  lost  by  waiting  until  the  season  is 
well  advanced,  if  there  is  only  room  for  all  to  work  in 
the  boxes.  If  there  are  bees  enough  for  two' good  colo¬ 
nies  at  the  time  of  division,  they  may  be  expected  to  finish 
up  any  number  of  boxes  half  full,  in  ordinary  seasons. 
When  the  time  arrives  for  making  two  of  the  one  stock, 
take  the  middle  of  the  day  for  it,  as  it  is  the  best  time. 
Procure  an  empty  hive,  as  near  like  the  old  one  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Move  the  old  hive  one  foot  to  one  side  of  the  old 
stand,  set  the  empty  one  the  same  distance  the  other 
side,  take  out  half  the  frames,  open  the  full  hive,  and 
transfer  half  the  contents— combs,  bees,  and  boxes— to  the 
other,  fill  out  with  empty  frames  and  boxes,  close  the 
hives,  and  stand  at  one  side  to  see  the  returning  bees 
enter.  If  one  is  getting  the  most,  move  it  further  away 
from  the  old  stand,  until  the  other  seems  more  like  home. 
If  at  last  one  has  much  the  most,  take  out  a  comb  or 
two,  and  give  to  the  weaker  one.  This  management  will 
do  when  colonies  are  to  be  multiplied  exclusively,  un¬ 
less  they  are  divided  about  the  time  they  would  be 
strong  enough  to  go  into  the  boxes.  When  divided 
as  here  recommended,  one  part  of  the  original  colony, 
of  course,  will  be  without  a  queen.  At  the  time  of  oper¬ 
ating,  if  any  cells  containing  young  queens  are  discover¬ 
ed,  try  to  see  into  which  part  the  old  queen  goes,  and 
remove  all  from  that  division;  leave  only  one  in  the 
other  to  hatch,  unless  the  supernumeraries  are  wanted 
somewhere  else.  Should  there  be  no  such  cells,  two  days 
afterward  you  will  find  several  commenced  in  the  hive 
without  the  old  queen.  If  we  wish  to  multiply  bees  to 
the  utmost,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  loss  every 
hour  that  a  colony  with  combs  is  without  a  laying  queen. 
An  arrangement  to  provide  laying  queens  for  all  these 
occasions  is  a  good  investment.  In  rearing  queens  arti¬ 
ficially,  the  best  success  is  attained  by  selecting  brood 
not  more  than  three  days  from  the  egg,  and  in  combs 
that  are  new.  If  obliged  to  take  that,  which  is  old  and 
tough,  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  cells  with  a  very  sharp 
knife,  leaving  them  not  over  one, fourth  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  the  lower  edge  still  less.  Use  not  less  than 
three  combs,  and  put  the  brood  in  the  middle  one,  TheBe 


combs  may  be  0  inches  square,  or  of  full  size  for  hives. 
Put  in  honey  to  last  three  days.  When  all  is  ready,  get 
a  quart  or  less  of  bees— young  ones,  that  have  never  been 
out  of  the  hive,  if  possible.  (When  most  of  the  old  ones 
are  out  at  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  a  good  time 
to  obtain  them).  Shut  them  up  for  48  hours,  in  a  dark 
place,  moderately  cool.  Let  them  out  just  at  evening. 
On  the  10th  day  some  of  the  queens  may  hatch.  Very 
often  several  cells  are  built.  If  you  want  to  iqalte  the 
most  of  them,  open  the  box  or  hive,  whichever  it  may 
be,  and  carefully  cut  out  all  but  one.  One  of  these  may 
be  inserted  into  the  combs  instead  of  brood,  for  other 
nuclei — -a  gain  of  ten  days  in  time.  After  the  queen 
hatches,  if  fair  weather,  she  may  be  expected  to  lay  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  when  she  may  be  introduced. 


The  TJse  and  Abuse  of  Barn-yards. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  all  farm  animals  are 
benefited  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  by 
basking  in  the  warm  sun  on  pleasant  winter 
days.  Therefore,  every  barn  should  have  con¬ 
nected  with  it  dry,  pleasant,  and  well-sheltered 
yards;  and  the  use  of  barn-yards  ought  to-be 
confined  pretty  nearly  to  this  single  purpose. 

When  the  barn-yard  is  made  to  serve  as  a 
feeding  rack  and  as  a  manure  cellar,  the  use  de¬ 
generates  into  an  abuse.  Probably  three-fourths 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  United  States,  or 
at  least  of  those  which  are  sheltered  in  any  way, 
are  fed  mainly  in  open  racks  in  the  barn-yard ; 
and  on  farms  where  corn  is  grown,  bundles  of 
stalks  are  thrown  to  them,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  eat  the  leaves  and  the  softer  tops — the  main 
body  of  the  stalk,  which,  under  proper  use,  is  a 
valuable  fodder,  being  trampled  under  foot  and 
mixed  with  the  manure.  Stalks  thus  treated 
require  a  good  part  of  the  ensuing  summer  to 
bring  them  to  a  proper  condition  for  application 
to  the  land.  Of  the  hay  thrown  into  the  racks, 
the  best  part  is  eaten  and  the  coarser  parts 
wasted.  It  being  the  custom  to  feed  in  this  way 
during  the  coldest  and  stormiest  weather,  cattle 
are  obliged  to  stand  exposed  out  of  doors  while 
consuming  their  fodder,  and  generally  while 
chewing  the  cud.  Thus,  not  only  is  fully  one- 
half  of  the  product  of  the  field  practically 
wasted,  but  that  which  is  consumed  is  expended 
largely  in  making  up  for  the  loss  of  heat  which 
the  animal  necessarily  undergoes  under  such 
exposure.  In  the  better  farmed  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  enormous  stone  barns  are 
bursting  with  the  produce  of  rich  acres,  and 
where  the  barn-vards  are  usually  enclosed  by 
high,  cemented  stone  walls,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find,  towards  spring,  a  deposit  five  or  six  feet 
deep,  over  which  the  stock  are  constantly  tram¬ 
pling,  and  which  contains  certainly  more  than 
one-half  of  the'  valuable  fodder  that  has  been 
wastefully  thrown  out  for  them  to  consume. 
These  farmers  boast  of  the  immense  quantities 
of  manure  that  they  manufacture  and  apply 
yearly,  and  certainly  the  results  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  are  good.  At  the  same  time,  the  manure 
is  very  generally,  even  for  use  in  the  succeeding 
autumn,  too  coarse  to  be  neatly  spread  over  the 
soil;  and  its  cost,  considering  the  expensive 
material  of  which  it  is  made,  must  reach  an 
amount  which,  if  it  could  be  reduced  to  dollars 
and  cents,  would  appall  the  farmers  who  use  it. 
Probably  even  the  best  farms  where  this  prac¬ 
tice  prevails  would  be  able  to  winter  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  more  stock,  if  every 
thing  that  is  raised  were  simply  cut  and  care¬ 
fully  fed  in  mangers  in  the  barn ;  while  the  re¬ 
sulting  manure  would  be  so  much  shorter,  and 
ready  for  use  so  much  earlier,  that  the  system  of 
farming  might  almost  be  revolutionized.  If,  in 
addition  to  cutting,  the  forage  were  also 
steamed,  the  result  would  be  even  better.  But 
assuming  as  a  basis  that,  by  cutting  alone,  fifty 


per  cent  of  the  fodder  would  be  saved,  we  see 
that  by  a  slight  expenditure  of  labor — for  with 
the  use  of  a  horse-power  cutter,  the  labor  would 
be  very  slight — the  income  derived  from  the  use 
of  forage  crops  would  be  fully  doubled,  and 
this  with  no  appreciable  addition  to  the  interest 
on  capital  or  to  the  cost  of  labor.  Furthermore, 
the  condition  of  the  stock,  the  vigor  and  thrift 
of  their  progeny,  the  quantity  and  richness  of 
milk,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wool, 
would  be  greater,  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of 
material.  There  are  many  farmers  who  cannot, 
of  course,  for  the  want  of  suitable  buildings, 
and  from  the  real  or  supposed  inability  to  em¬ 
ploy  sufficient  help,  adopt  this  process  of  cutting 
food,  or  even  of  feeding  under  cover ;  but  we 
suggest  to  sucb,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
be  able  to  do  this,  and  that  its  accomplishment 
should  be  one  of  the  objects  at  which  they  aim. 

There  is  a  widely  prevalent  notion  that  ani¬ 
mals  are  rendered  hardier  and  more  healthy  by 
exposure,  b}r  having  to  “  rough  it.”  This  is 
nonsense,  as  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
any  man  who  will  compare  the  stunted  animals 
of  the  colder  regions  of  New  England,  whose 
principal  shelter  in  winter  is  often  the  lee-side 
of  a  fodder  stack,  or  a  soft  bed  under  a  snow¬ 
bank,  with  the  well-housed  and  groomed  ani¬ 
mals  of  any  well-managed  dairy  farm.  These 
latter  keep  in  better  condition,  are  much  less 
subject  to  pneumonia,  garget,  and  abortion,  pro¬ 
duce  richer  milk  and  finer  calves,  make  more  and 
better  beef,  and  are,  in  all  respects,  nearer  to  the 
type  which  every  farmer  should  desire  to  attain. 

mi  t  —  n  c  nn  I  n 

Butter  Making.— How  to  Get  a  High 
Price. 


A  very  brief  and  correct  solution  may  be 
given  to  the  problem,  “How  to  get  a  high 
price.”  It  is,  make  very  superior  butter,  and 
consign  it  to  very  good  parties  in  New  York,  or 
other  equally  good  market.  Everybody  who 
makes  butter  wants  to  get  a  high  price.  The 
highest  prices,  like  high  prizes  in  a  lottery,  fall 
to  very  few  people ;  but,  unlike  them,  are  at¬ 
tainable  by  many.  Were  the  quantity  of  the 
best  qualities  of  butter  to  be  ten  times  as  great 
as  it  is,  the  price  would  hardly  be  affected. 
Great  care,  discrimination,  and  the  neatest  and 
most  skillful  manipulation,  the  best  salt,  the 
best  packing,  and  lastly,  the  best  cows,  all  com¬ 
bined,  will  not  always  produce  the  very  best  but¬ 
ter,  or  that  which  will  bring  a  high  price.  There 
are  natural  butter  regions  in  this  country,  and 
others  in  which  the  best  butter  is  neither  an  ar¬ 
tificial  nor  a  natural  product.  The  best  dairy 
women  of  the  favored  districts  utterly  fail  upon 
the  others,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
that  the  conditions  for  making  good  butter 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  farmers,  with 
the  knowledge  we  now  have.  Prevailing  habits 
of  dairy  folks  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
capable  of  producing  most  excellent  butter 
damage  this  product.  Overworking ,  alluded  to 
in  the  April  number,  is  a  not  uncommon  fault. 
Poor  salt  spoils  much  butter.  There  is  no  better 
salt  in  the  world  than  that  which  may  be  made 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Professor  Johnson  says  of 
it  (See  American  Agricultural  Annual,  1868): 
“The  purest  salt  made  in  this  or  any  country, 
that  the  writer  is  acquainted  with,  came  some 
years  ago  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  when  the  in¬ 
genious  processes  of  Dr.  Goessmann  were  then 
employed.  If,  as  we  suppose,  the  same  proc¬ 
esses  are  in  use  now,  the  ‘  Onondaga  Factory 
Filled  Salt’  must  take  rank  second  to  none,”  etc. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
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salt  bearing  this  brand,  and  it  can  be  used  only 
■with  extreme  caution.  Pure  salt  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  white,  odorless,  and  free  from  bitterness; 
it  must  dissolve  in  cold  water  without  leaving 
any  sediment  or  making  a  froth  or  scum,  and 
the  brine  should  be  as  limpid  as  pure  spring  wa¬ 
ter,  and  possess  no  taste  but  that  of  saltness.  A 
little  dry  salt  laid  upon  paper  should  remain  ap¬ 
parently  dry  in  the  ordinary  living  rooms  of  a 
family.  The  best  Liverpool  Salt  will  stand  these 
tests,  of  which  “  Ashton’s  Factory  Filled  ”  has 
the  highest  fame  and  price,  but  is  probably  no 
better  than  other  good  brands.  Butter  ought 
never  to  be  made  in  a  hurry.  Deliberation 
enough  to  have  every  thing  just  right  is  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  many  a  churning.  Taking  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cream  by  a  thermometer  is 
poohed  at  by  many  good  butter  makers,  but  it 
is  best  for  most  people  to  have  no  guess-work, 
and  to  see  that  the  cream  has  a  temperature  of 
62°,  or  a  little  higher,  but  not  65°.  The  heat 
increases  during  churning,  and  b3r  the  time  the 
butler  comes  is  usually  high  enough  (between 
C6°  and  70°)  to  promote  the  gathering  of  the 
butter;  otherwise, — that  is,  if  the  butter  is  hard 
and  granular, — the  addition  of  a  little  warm  Ava- 
ter  dashed  in  Avliile  churning  will  effect  the  object. 
Risk  attends  the  common  practice  of  half  work¬ 
ing  butter,  oversalting,  and  setting  it  aside  to  be 
thoroughly  worked  the  next  da3r.  Parts  of  the 
butter  are  likely  to  whiten,  and  no  amount  of 
Avorking  Avill  then  prevent  a  streaky,  marbled 
look  before  the  butter  is  spoiled  by  being  over- 
Avorked.  The  buttermilk  ought  to  be  almost  all 
Avorked  out,  the  butter  salted,  and,  after  stand¬ 
ing  a  short  time,  worked  again.  This  secures 
a  uniform  salting,  and  though  the  butter  Avill 
need  working  the  next  day,  it  will  never  be 
found  streaked.  Buttermilk  contains  some 
cream  and  casein  in  solution.  Simple  working 
causes  the  removal  of  these  substances  with  the 
buttermilk.  Washing  removes  all  very  com¬ 
plete^,  but  also  abstracts  a  notable  part  of  the 
flavor.  Salt  aids  greatly  in  the  removal  of  the 
buttermilk,  that  is,  Avater;  but  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  buttermilk,  the  casein,  is  chiefly 
left  behind.  Therefore,  to  make  butter  which 
will  be  of  fine  flavor,  and  Avill  keep,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  Avash  it  after  working  out  most  of 
the  buttermilk, — the  butter-maker  realizing  that 
the  use  of  Avater  is  an  undesirable  necessity. 
After  this,  it  may  be  salted,  and  after  standing, 
worked.  Most  of  the  Avater  being  removed,  it 
is  re-salted  if  necessaiy,  and  left  Avith  only  salt 
enough  to  make  a  strong  brine  with  the  little 
Avater  that  remains.  There  is  always  room  for 
the  exercise  of  great  discretion  in  xvorking  just 
enough,  in  washing,  and  salting,  and  stopping. 
Fine  butter  is  truly  a  Avork  of  consummate  art. 

■ - "«-• - - »  » - - 

Experiments  in  Feeding  Cotswold-Merino 
Sheep. 

Dr.  M.  Miles,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Mich.  Agricultural  College,  has  made  some  ex¬ 
periments  in  feeding  sheep  Avith  clover  and 
Timothy  hay,  Swede  turnips,  and  Indian  corn. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1807,  eight  grade 
Cotswold  lambs,  the  produce  of  a  thoroughbred 
Cotswold  ram  and  common  Merino  ewe,  Avere 
placed  in  four  pens,  two  in  each  pen.  The 
sheep  in  all  the  pens  Avere  alloAved  all  the 
clover-Timothy  hay  they  Avould  eat.  It  was 
cut  into  chaff,  Aveighed  out  to  the  sheep,  and 
any  that  they  did  not  cat  Avas  taken  out  of  the 
troughs,  weighed,  and  deducted.  In  addition 
to  this  food,  Pens  1  and  2  had  sliced  Swede 
turnips  and  corn,  Pen  3  had  nothing  but  com 


and  hay,  and  Pen  4, sliced  Swede  turnips  and  lmn 
When  the  experiment  commenced,  (Nov.  2) 
the  sheep  Avere  from  51!  2  to  G:|  2  months  old,  and 
averaged  86  pounds  each.  This  in  itself  is  an 
interesting  fact.  It  shows  how  easily  we  can 
supply  any  demand  that  may  exist  for  good 
lambs  or  good  mutton.  All  Ave  have  to  do  is 
to  use  a  thoroughbred  ram  of  some  of  the  mut¬ 
ton  breeds  of  sheep.  The  experiment  lasted 
thirty  weeks.  The  average  weight  of  the  sheep 
at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  and  at 
the  conclusion  was  as  follows  : 


Average 

Average 

Gain  of 

weight 
of  Slieep 

weight 

each 

Description 

of  Sheep 
May  20. 

Sheep  in 

Gain 

of  food. 

Nov.  2. 

30  weeks. 

per  week. 

Pen  1. 

5  Corn,  Hay, 

}  and  Roots. 

87%  lbs. 

93  lbs. 

7%  lbs. 

0.2-1 

Pen  2. 

5  Corn,  Hay, 

^  and  Roots. 

84  “ 

118%  “ 

S4%  “ 

1.15 

Pen  3. 

j  Corn  and 
\  Hav. 

86%  “ 

135%  “ 

49%  “ 

1.64 

Pen  4. 

\  Roots  and 
(  Hay. 

84%  “ 

99%  “ 

143,  “ 

0.49 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  experiment  doubt¬ 
less  was  to  ascertain  the  feeding  value  of  roots 
as  compared  Avith  corn.  Taking  the  results  as 
the3r  stand  above,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
advantage  in  feeding  roots  in  this  climate.  The 
sheep  Avith  corn  and  hay  alone  gained  half  a 
pound  a  week  more  than  those  Avith  corn,  hay, 
and  roots.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  sim¬ 
ply  this.  The  sheep  in  Pen  2  were  restricted  to 
a  quantity  of  roots  and  corn  supposed  to  be 
equal  in  nutriment  to  the  amount  of  corn  fed  to 
Pen  3.  The  result  sIioavs  that  the  value  of  roots 
was  not  equal  to  the  estimate.  So  far,  so  good. 
It  remains  to  ascertain  the  value  of  roots  Avhen 
fed  in  addition  to  a  full  alloAvance  of  grain.  If 
Pen  2  had  received  as  much  corn  as  Pen  3,  and 
all  the  roots  and  hay  they  Avould  eat  in  addi¬ 
tion,  avc  should  probably  have  had  different 
results.  The  point  in  feeding  is,  to  get  animals 
to  eat  and  digest  as  mqcli  food  as  possible. 

The  sheep  Avere  weighed  eacli  week,  and  avc 
can  therefore  compare  the  results  at  different 
periods.  Dividing  the  experiment  into  three 
periods,  of  ten  weeks  each,  Ave  have  the  folloAv- 
ing  interesting  results: 

Food  consumed  per  Mad  per  week  during  the  1st  10  weeks. 


£ 

Roots. 

Corn 

Hay. 

Total 
food 
cons' d. 

Average 
weight  of 
Sheep  at 
com.  esrp't. 

'  Weight 
at  end 
of 

10  wks. 

Gain. 

4 

1 

13  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

9  Tbs. 

24  lbs. 

87%  lbs. 

84  lbs. 

3% 

2 

13%  “ 

2  “ 

9%  “ 

25  “ 

84  %  “ 

86k  “ 

lKIbs. 

3 

4%“ 

1D-X  “ 

|19  %  “ 

86  X  “ 

95  “ 

s%  “ 

4 

23%  “ 

9%  “ 

35  “ 

S4%  “ 

SOX  “ 

4 

Hd  10  weeks. 


1 

19%lbs. 

2  3  5 

(JX  Tbs 

■>S  lbs. 

84X  lbs. 

89%  ns 

5  lbs. 

2 

19  “ 

2  3-5 

14%  “ 

sox  “ 

86%  “ 

105%  “ 

19  “ 

3 

6% 

10  “ 

22%  “ 

95 

114%  “ 

19%  “ 

4 

36%  “ 

12%  “ 

■18%  “ 

80%  “ 

97  “ 

10%  “ 

3rZ  10  weeks. 


1 

26X1DS. 

3%  lbs 

5%  lbs 

36%lbs. 

89%  lbs. 

93  lbs. 

5%  Tbs 

2 

20%  “ 

3%  “ 

13%  “ 

43%  “ 

105%  “ 

118%  “ 

13%  “ 

3 

8  “ 

15  “ 

23  “ 

114%  “ 

135%  " 

21%  “ 

4 

47%  “ 

u%  “ 

48%  “ 

9? 

99%  “ 

2%  “ 

During  the  first  ten  weeks,  the  ohly  sheep 
that  did  Avell  Avere  those  in  Pen  3,  which  were 
allowed  21 12  lbs.  of  corn  a  week  extra  instead 
of  13  lbs.  of  roots.  They  also  ate  a  little  more 
ha3r.  Years  ago,  John  Johnston  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  in  wintering  sheep  on  straAV  and 
corn,  or  oil-cake,  the  sheep  Avould  eat  as  much 
or  more  straiv  Avhen  allowed  grain  than  when  fed 
on  straw  alone.  During  the  first  ten  Aveeks,  it 
is  evident  that,  Avith  the  exception  of  Pen  3,  the 
sheep  scarcely  ate  food  enough  to  sustain  the 
vital  functions,  and  consequently  gained  little 
or  nothing,  Avhile  some  actually  lost  Aveight. 

During  the  next  ten  Aveeks,  Pen  3  was  alloAved 
more  corn,  and  the  sheep  also  ate  more  hay, 
and  consequently  gained  rapidly — nearly  2  lbs. 
per  head  per  iveek.  In  Pen  2  the  sheep  also 
ate  more  than  they  did  during  the  first  ten 
Aveeks,  and  they  also  gained  rapidly.  In  Pen  1 


the  sheep  ate  little  and  gained  little — only  l’|2 
lbs.  in  tAventy  Aveeks. 

During  the  next  ten  weeks  Ave  have  the  same 
general  result.  Pen  3  had  over  1  lb.  of  corn  to 
each  sheep  a  day,  and  probably  this  was  all 
that  they  could  digest,  as  the  consumption  of 
hay  fell  off  a  little.  A  few  roots  might  have 
aided  digestion,  and  given  a  greater  gain.  But, 
as  it  is,  the  gain  is  large — over  2  lbs.  per  week. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Pen  1  did  not 
gain  as  much  as  Pen  2,  though  both  had  the 
same  alloAvance  of  food,  Professor  Miles  states 
that  one  of  the  sheep  did  not  do  well,  and  ac¬ 
tually  lost  20  lbs.  in  weight  during  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Even  this  fact  is  not  Avitliout  interest. 
It  sIioavs  that  farmers  should  not  only  provide 
their  fattening  animals  Avith  abundance  of  food, 
but  that  they  should  also  secure  animals  that 
will  eat  it,  and  the  best  Avay  to  secure  this  is  to 
breed  from  stock  that  has  never  been  starved. 

-  -  ■  ■  •*»— * wa^ta- »  »»  ■■■■■" 

Working  Bulls. 


As  we  keep  our  bulls  in  this  country,  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  power  that  runs  to  Avaste 
Avhich  would  be  very  Avillingly  laid  out.  We 
might  severel3r.tax  the  strength  and  endurance 
of  any  bull,  not  othenvise  ovenvorked,  and  he 
would  be  the  better  for  it — a  surer  stock-getter, 
and  asire  of  finer  animals ;  and  besides,  Avhich  is 
after  all  the  greatest  advantage,  Ave  should  thus 
be  able  to  keep  bulls  until  they  are  really  aged. 
We  need  hardly  argue  the  question,  if  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  labor  is  an  advantage  to 
the  bull.  It  is  a  recognized  fact,  that  a  due 
amount  of  exercise  is  essential  to  the  highest 
Avellbeing  of  all  animals,  and  especially  those 
used  for  breeding.  If  this  exercise  be  taken  in 
hard  labor,  provided  it  be  not  excessive,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  thousands  of  horse  oAvners,  and  of 
many  bull  OAvners,  in  this  and  other  lands, 
sIioavs  it  to  be  entirely  beneficial.  The  farmer, 
then,  is  doubly  the  gainer.  He  has  the  labor  of 
the  animal,  and  the  bull  is  better  for  it.  Few 
farmers  keep  more  than  one  bull,  and  hence  it  is 
that  they  are  not  more  in  the  habit  of  Avorking 
them.  A  bull  may  be  Avorked  alone  with  a 
suitable  harness  in  a  cart  or  Avagon,  and  before 
the  ploAV,  harrow,  or  stone-boat.  He  is  deliber¬ 
ate  in  his  movements,  but  powerful,  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  bull  will  often  do  as  much  ploAving  as  a  pair 
of  cattle.  We  have  seen  a  bull  turn  a  12-inch 
furroAV  eight  inches  deep  in  sod  with  perfect 
ease,  and  walk  as  quickly  as  a  “  smart  ”  pair  of 
oxen.  He  must'be  put  early  in  training,  taught 
to  be  guided  by  lines  attached  to  the  nose  ring, 
and  put  early  at  such  labor  as  he  can  do.  We 
do  not  place  the  bull  or  any  of  his  kindred 
high  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  but  very  high 
in  a  scale  of  animals  Avith  Avhich  habit  becomes 
second  nature.  Cattle  are  not  very  easily  taught, 
but  when  taught,  may  be  relied  upon.  Bulls 
are  usually  dangerous,  because  so  little  exer¬ 
cised,  and  never  fairly  subjugated.  To  sub-jugate 
a  bull,  he  must  emphatically  be  brought  under 
the  yoke.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  bulls,  and  while  Ave  advise  no  one 
under  any  circumstances  to  trust  a  bull  beyond 
immediate  control,  Ave  full 3r  belie\re  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  young  bulls  in  the  country,  if  put 
to  Avork,  would  be  docile  and  useful,  and  might 
be  kept  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  our  stock.  The  animals  in  the 
engraving  on  our  cover  are  from  a  photograph 
of  a  pair  of  tAvins  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Swain’s  liigh- 
blooded  Jerseys,  broken  and  driven  Avith  reins 
by  his  son.  They  are  tAvo-year-olds,  very  docile, 
and  so  near  alike  that  feAv  can  tell  them  apart. 
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Ducks  as  Profitable  Poultry. 


n>  </&■ 


If  farmers  or  others  are  situated  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  ducks  proper  attention,  even  our 
common  mongrel  varieties  may  be  made  the 
source  of  great  profit.  Next  to  the  pigs,  there 
are  no  animals  on  the  farm  which  will  dispose 
more  rapidly  of  a 
quantity  of  feed,  or 
show  by  rapid 
growth  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  digested.  In  fact, 
we  presume  that 
were  weights  care¬ 
fully  taken,  it  might 
be  shown  that  ducks 
would  convert  a 
given  quantity  of 
grain  and  grass  in¬ 
to  meat  in  a  shorter 
time  than  even  pigs, 
and  very  likely  they 
would  beat  the 
swine,  both  in  time 
and  quantity  of 
meat.  We  should  be 
glad  to  record  some 
careful  experiments 
bearing  upon  this 
point.  In  selecting 
varieties  for  profit  in 
eggs  and  flesh,  two 
breeds  present  them¬ 
selves  which  are  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  to  all  others,  and  between 
which  there  is  little  choice.  These  are  the 
Rouen  and  the  Aylesbury.  Both  are  of  the 
largest  size,  and  both  good  layers,  setters,  and 
mothers,  though  the  Aylesbury  is  claimed  to 
be  less  awkward  and  clumsy.  This  claim,  we 
think,  is  founded  more  upon  the  fact  that  it 
ordinarily,  weighs  a  little  less,  than  upon  any 
positive  graces.  There  is  a  well-founded  claim 
also  in  favor  of  the  Aylesburys,  that  they  arc 
earlier  and  longer 
layers.  This  is  dis¬ 
puted  by  some  of 
the  champions  of  the 
Rouens,  and  there 
is  probably  really 
much  less  difference 
between  the  choice 
specimens  of  the  two 
breeds  than  between 
different  birds  in 
the  same  duck  yard. 

The  Wild  Mallard 
{Anas  bochas ),  is 
probably  familiar  to 
almost  all  of  our 
readers,  either  in  its 
wild  state,  or  in  the 
market.  This  fine 
bird  is  regarded  as 
the  parent  of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  com¬ 
mon  duck.  The 
plumage  or  the 
Aylesbury  is  perfect¬ 
ly  white,  while  the 
colors  of  the  Rouen 

correspond  in  both  ducks  and  drakes  with 
those  of  the  Mallard.  These  colors,  it  may  be 
noticed,  are  the  most  usual  among  our  com¬ 
mon  ducks,  from  which  the  Rouens  apparently 
differ  chiefly  in  size ;  they  are,  however,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  breed,  the  more  subtle  characteristics  of 
which  must  be  closely  adhered  to  in  successful 
breeding.  One  of  their  most  useful  peculiari¬ 


ties  is,  that  the  ducks  approach  the  drakes  in  size 
more  nearly  than  in  any  other  variety.  The 
general  form  of  the  Rouens  is  long,  and  deep, 
and  broad.  They  are  broad  backed  and  broad 
breasted.  The  legs  are  short,  the  thighs  thick, 
and  set  wide  apart.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen 
is  loose,  and  often  hangs  in  a  fold,  like  a  boat’s 


TRIO  ROUEN  DUCKS. 

keel ;  and  it  is  probably  this  lack  of  support 
from  the  skin  that  causes  the  tendency  in  over 
fat  birds  to  become  “  down  behind,”  that  is,  to 
have  the  abdomen  hang  down,  and  drag  upon 
the  ground.  The  bill  of  the  drake  is  long,  (the 
longer,  the  better),  broad,  rather  wider  at  the 
tip  than  at  the  base,  and  nearly  straight  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  tip ;  it  is  greenish 
yellow,  without  other  color  except  the  black 
“  bean  ”  at  the  tip.  The  head  is  long,  fine,  and 


TRIO  AYLESBURY  DUCKS. 

green ;  the  eye,  dark  hazel.  The  neck  is  long 
and  slender,  green,  like  the  head,  and  having  a 
clear,  narrow  ring  of  white  nearly  encircling 
the  neck,  from  the  throat  backward.  The  legs 
and  feet  are  orange  colored,  with  a  tinge  of 
brown. — The  duck’s  bill  is  brownish  orange, 
with  a  dark  blotch  on  the  upper  part.  There 
are  two  pale  brown  stripes  from  the  sides  of  the 


bill,  past  the  eye,  and  a  distinct  “  ribbon  mark  ” 
of  purple,  edged  with  white,  on  the  wings.  The 
plumage,  is  generally  distinctly  pencilled  — 
rich  dark  brown  upon  a  grayish  brown  ground ; 
on  the  back  and  tail  coverts,  the  colors  shade 
into  light  brown,  marked  with  greenish  brown. 
The  legs  are  orange,  or  brownish  orange.  The 
general  form  of  the 
Aylesburys  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Rouens, 
but  more  delicate,! 
especially  about  the 
heads  and  necks. 
The  plumage  is  pure 
white  throughout — 
the  snowier,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  bill  is  long, 
broad,  straight  from 
the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  tip  of  the  bill 
of  a  delicate  flesh 
color,  free  from  spots 
of  any  kind.  The  legs 
are  bright  orange. 

Ducks  begin  to  lay 
in  winter  or  spring, 
as  soon  as  the 
weather  moderates, 
and,  if  well  fed  and 
housed,  they  rarely 
fail  to  lay  an  egg  a 
day,  until  near  the 
end  of  their  season, 
for  two  or  three 
months,  or  even  longer.  Duck  eggs  must  be 
carefully  handled,  or  they  will  not  hatch ; 
and  though  ducks  are  careful  and  good  set¬ 
ters,  they  are  not  so  easily  managed  as  moth¬ 
ers  as  are  hens ;  hence  it  is  usually  best  to  set 
the  eggs  under  hens.  The  young  should  be 
kept  in  a  close,  dry  pen,  with  a  dish  of  water 
not  large  enough  for  them  to  wet  themselves  in 
at  first,  for  which  a  tub  or  trough  is  afterwards 
substituted.  They  eat  any  coarse  meal  wet  up  ; 

crushed  oats  and 
barley  are  excellent. 
They  need  some 
green  food,  and  are 
benefited  by  fresh 
meat  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  As  soon  as 
they  are  fledged,  the 
hen  may  be  remov¬ 
ed,  and  the  ducks 
given  their  liberty ; 
when  in  marshes  or 
ponds,  they  will  pick 
up  nearly  as  much 
ft  food  as  they  need, mi¬ 
ll  less  they  are  forced 
for  early  marketing. 
They  bring  about 
the  same  price  as 
chickens,  and  are 
usually  fit  for  market 
much  earlier.  Duck 
eggs  bring  a  good 
price,  selling  at  5 
cents  each  when  hens  j 
eggs  are  worth  3,  and  j 
j  are  well  worth  the 

difference.  With  many  persons,  they  are  a  fa-  j 
vorite  article  of  food  simply  boiled,  and  in  cook¬ 
ery  they  go  much  farther  than  hens’  eggs.  The 
slight  difference  in  flavor  is  observed  by  few, 
and  while  that  of  duck  eggs  is  esteemed  by 
many,  it  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  disagreeable  to 
none.  The  color  of  duck  eggs  varies  from  bright 
blue  to  white,  but  the  smooth  alabaster  texture 
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of  the  shell  is  invariable  and  very  peculiar. 

The  birds  from  which  the  above  engravings 
were  made,  received  prizes  at  the  show  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Society  in  March  last. 
The  Rouens  were  bred  and  exhibited  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Haines,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Aylesburys  bv  Geo.  H.  Warner,  of  New 
York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the  Society. 

t  - - tamuj - - - 

Grinding  and  Cooking  Food  for  Hogs. — 
Mr.  F.  T.  Fisher,  of  Nashville,  proposes  to  put 
up  a  small  steam-engine  to  grind  corn  for  hogs, 
and  asks  how  he  may  make  the  same  boiler 
cook  the  meal,  amounting  to  25  or  30  bushels  at 
a  time.  Six  or  eight  pork  barrels  should  be 
placed  near  the  boiler,  and  two-thirds  filled 
with  water.  Connect  an  India  rubber  hose  at 
one  end  to  a  faucet  in  the  boiler,  and  having  an 
iron  nozzle  on  the  other  end,  which  leads  to 
the  bottom  of  a  barrel;  turn  on  the  steam  at 
full  head.  As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  meal 
should  be  stirred  in  until  the  mass  is  very  thick. 
Cover  the  barrel,  and  leave  it  for  some  hours 
to  cook.  When  cold,  cut  out  the  mush  with  a 
spade.  While  the  first  barrel  is  receiving  its 
meal,  the  water  in  the  second  is  being  cooked, 
and  so  on.  By  continuing  to  discharge  steam 
into  the  barrel  while  the  meal  is  being  stirred 
in,  the  cooking  will  be  a  little  more  complete. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  66. 


The  brethren  in  Ohio  seem  to  be  somewhat 
excited  about  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the  corn 
crop  which  received  the  prize  for  1868.  One  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  writes  to  the  Agriculturist 
|as  follows:  “In  your  last  number  the  state- 
=  ment  is  made  that  Ohio  paid  a  premium  on  a 
crop  of  corn  for  1868  that  produced  only  fifty- 
one  bushels  per  acre.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
the  writer  of  Walks  and  Talks  was  so  misin¬ 
formed.  The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  the  thir¬ 
teen  and  a  half  acres  upon  which  the  premium 
was  paid  produced  1,213  bushels  of  corn,  mak¬ 
ing  about  ninety  bushels  per  acre.” 

This  is  all  very  true.  But  what  I  said  was, 
that  the  field  of  a  little  over  thirteen  and  a  half 
acres  produced  only  “  fifty-one  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.”  Mr.  Barras’  statement  was  that 
the  field  of  thirteen  acres  and  eighty-eight  rods 
produced  1,213  baskets  of  corn,  that  is,  of  ears  ; 
and  that  each  basket  of  ears  gave  thirty-four 
pounds  of  shelled  corn ;  so  that  the  thirteen  and 
a  half  acres  produced  41,242  pounds  of  corn, 
which,  at,  sixty  pounds  per  bushel,  is  687j3|0oth 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  or  a  little  less  than 
fifty-one  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Barras  further  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Country  Gentleman,  that  he  thinks  five  acres 
might  have  been  selected  from  the  field  that 
would  have  “  averaged  eighty  bushels  shelled 
corn  ”  per  acre.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  field  did  not  yield  ninety  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  And  it  is  equally  evident 
that  if  the  thirteen  and  a  half  acres  yielded 
only  687  bushels,  and  five  acres  of  the  field 
yielded  400  bushels,  the  other  eight  and  a  half 
acres  yielded  only  287  bushels,  or  less  than 
thirty-four  bushels  per  acre.  And  this,  mark 
you,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  Premium  Corn  Crop 
of  the  great  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  of 
grace,  1868 ! 

It  may  be  considered  unkind  in  me  to  take 
Mr.  Barras’  own  figures,  and  from  them  show 
that  eight  and  a  half  acres  of  the  premium  field 
of  corn  yielded  only  thirty-four  bushels  of 


shelled  corn  per  acre.  But  my  object  is  simnly 
to  show  that,  while  the  rich  lands  of  the  West 
occasionally  produce  large  crops,  yet  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  there  are  often  a  good 
many  acres  on  the  farm  that  produce  only  very 
moderate  crops.  And  the  test  of  good  farming 
is  not  a  large  crop  on  one  or  two  acres,  but  a 
high  general  average.  And  this  is  the  weak 
point  in  our  farming, — not  only  in  Ohio  and  in 
this  State,  but  throughout  the  country.  Our 
averages  are  exceedingly  low.  In  a  national 
point  of  view,  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  finances,  this  is  rather  an  alarming  fact ; 
but  to  you  and  me,  and  to  all  others  who  are 
trying  to  farm  better,  and  are  willing  to  invest 
all  the  capital  we  can  command  in  underdrain¬ 
ing  and  other  permanent  improvements,  it  is 
encouraging  rather  than  otherwise.  If  it  was  a 
fact  that  the  land  of  the  West  (wherever  that 
may  be)  would  produce  large  crops  with  little 
labor  or  expense,  we  might  well  hesitate  before 
investing  largely  in  draining,  getting  out  stones, 
and  other  improvements.  But  it  is  not  true, 
and  I  wish  every  farmer  in  the  United  States 
understood  it.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of 
very  rich  land  at  the  West.  But  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  on  almost  every  farm  there  are  parts  of 
the  fields  that  are  poor,  or  wet,  or  weedy,  or 
something,  where  the  crops  hardly  pay  for  har¬ 
vesting.  ?  And  that  while  a  few  acres  may  pro¬ 
duce  large  crops  with  little  labor,  the  yield  on 
the  poor  spots  is  so  small  that  the  loss  on  the 
latter  makes  a  serious  hole  in  the  profits  of  the 
former?  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  case  on  my 
farm,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
nine-tenths  of  all  our  farming  land,  East,  West, 
North  and  South,  is  in  similar  condition.  If 
there  is  a  single  hundred-acre  farm  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  or  any  other,  that  has  never  received  any 
thing  more  than  common  treatment,  and  on 
which  every  acre  produces  good  crops,  I  would 
like  to  know  where  it  is.  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is,  naturally ,  no  such  farm  in  the  world, 
outside  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  And  I  am 
equally  satisfied  that  there  are  few  farms  that 
cannot  be  made  such  by  a  proper  system  of 
agriculture.  But  so  long  as  a  man  thinks  he 
can  find  a  farm  that  does  not  need  draining,  or 
manuring,  or  any  particular  effort  to  kill  weeds, 
he  will  make  but  a  sorry  farmer.  Such  a  man 
called  on  me  the  other  dajq  and  he  was  actually 
angry  because  I  was  cutting  so  many  ditches. 
He  evidently  thought  that  if  my  land  need¬ 
ed  draining,  his  land  would  also  have  to  be 
drained;  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  in  some 
way  I  courted  the  necessity  !  He  believed  in 
Nature,  and  thought  the  good  Dame  would  be 
angry  because  I  was  not  willing  to  wait  until 
midsummer  for  the  land  to  dry.  I  presume  he 
thinks  the  reason  why  a  common  seedling  ap¬ 
ple  is  not  as  good  as  a  Northern  Spy  is  owing 
to  the  nurseryman.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Na¬ 
ture  will  help  us  if  we  will  help  ourselves;  but 
if  we  leave  all  the  work  to  her  alone,  she  will 
turn  against  us.  The  time  is  come  when  this 
matter  should  be  understood.  American  farm¬ 
ers  work  hard  enough,  and,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  raise  crops  enough,  but  they  do  not  re¬ 
alize  enough  profit.  And  the  trouble  is  not 
altogether  in  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the 
low  price  of  our  products.  It  is  due  in  a  good 
degree  to  using  our  labor  and  skill  in  a  wrong 
direction.  We  too  generally  keep  plowing  and 
sowing  the  same  old  fields  without  any  effort  at 
improvement.  I  have  known  one  of  the  best 
and  oldest  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  sow 
oats  with  places  in  the  field  so  wet  that  he  had 
to  jump  on  to  the  drag  and  let  the  horses  splash 
through  the  water  to  the  dry  land  on  the  other  j 


side.  Of  course  he  lost  his  seed,  and  the  labor 
of  plowing,  harrowing,  and  reaping.  And  this 
is  the  case  year  after  year,  and  it  will  never  be 
any  better.  The  trouble  is  not  in  the  season, 
but  in  the  want  of  a  little  draining.  When  I 
bought  this  farm,  there  were  ten  acres  of  wheat 
sown.  It  yielded  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels, 
or  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Five  acres  was  on 
low,  wet  land,  and  five  acres  on  dry,  rolling 
land.  The  former  produced  not  over  five  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  the  latter  twenty-five  bushels. 
The  average  yield  was  fair,  and  the  wheat  sold 
at  a  good  price;  and  if  I  paid  nothing  for  la¬ 
bor,  and  worked  harder,  and  lived  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  a  common  laborer,  I  could  man¬ 
age  to  get  along  pretty  well  with  such  crops. 
But  I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  kind  Providence 
put  that  five  acres  of  wet  land  there  where  I 
must  spend  more  labor  in  plowing  and  working 
it  than  the  adjoining  dry  land  in  order  to  reduco 
my  profits  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  live. 

The  profit  from  the  whole  field  was  probably 
$10  an  acre.  But  how  was  it  attained  ?  Say' 

5  acres,  25  bushels  per  acre . «;250 

5  acres,  5  “  “  .  50 

,  .  ,  ,  §300 

o  acres,  plowing,  seed,  harvesting,  etc. . .  .$100 

6  “  “  “  “  “  ....  100  $200 

Profit .  $100 

In  other  words,  I  made  $150  from  one  fivo 
acres,  and  lost  $50  from  the  other  five.  And 
this  is  a  sample  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thorn 
sands  of  farms.  Part  of  the  land  in  a  field  pro¬ 
duces  a  good  crop,  and  would,  if  separate,  af¬ 
ford  good  profits,  while  the  other  parts  produce 
poor  crops,  and  involve  actual  loss.  And  the 
land  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  given  away, 
or  allowed  to  remain  in  grass  or  timber.  It 
must  be  worked  with  the  rest,  and  it  reduces 
our  profits  to  a  minimum. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  an  extreme  case.  1 
think  not.  The  wheat  crop  of  this  county, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  certainly 
does  not  average  over  fifteen  bushels  per  acre, 
and  if  half  the  land  produces  twenty-five  bush¬ 
els,  the  other  half  must  produce  only  five  bush¬ 
els.  The  average  in  Ohio  for  1867  was  a  little 
over  thirteen  bushels,  and  in  1866  only  four  and 
three-quarter  bushels  per  acre.  And  yet  Ohio 
is  probably  one  of  the  very  best  agricultural 
States  in  the  Union.  There  is  something  wrong, 
and  it  is  time  we  inquired  into  the  matter. 

I  have  received  several  letters  in  regard  to 
my  remarks  about  putting  the  lines  round  the 
back  in  plowing,  and  all  of  the  writers  urge 
me  to  try  the  “single  line”  system,  as  adopted 
at  the  West  and  South,  and  also  to  use  left- 
handed  plows.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  meth¬ 
od  is  much  superior  to  ours,  and  I  would  give 
one-third  more  for  a  horse  so  trained,  than  for 
one  needing  to  be  pulled  round  by  the  line. 
But  the  trouble  is,  our  seasons  are  so  short,  and 
it  is  so  important  to  get  the  work  done  rapidly, 
that  I  am  glad  to  let  the  men  follow  the  old, 
beaten  track,  rather  than  to  run  any  risk  of  de¬ 
lay,  even  by  a  change  for  the  better. 

To  illustrate:  when  I  first  commenced  farm¬ 
ing,  I  got,  at  John  Johnston’s  recommendation, 
four  new  Remington  steel  plows.  Two  of  my 
new  men  liked  them,  but  the  two  old  hands, 
that  had  been  on  the  farm  for  some  years,  wero 
not  to  be  persuaded  that  such  light,  highly 
polished,  dainty  looking  things  could  stand 
rough  work.  They  might  do  for  amateurs,  but 
they  “guessed  they  would  not  answer  on  this 
farm.”  And  I  actually  had  to  buy  some  of 
the  old,  clumsy  cast-iron  concerns,  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to,  before  I  could  get  my 
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work  done.  I  hav'e  no  doubt  that  one  plowing 
with  the  steel  plows  is  equal  to  two  with  the 
old  dirt-rooters  that  pushed  over  four  or  five 
inches  of  soil,  and  required  more  team  than  the 
bright  little  steel  plows  did  when  running  half 
as  deep  again.  But  it  was  no  use.  Those  steel 
plows  have  been  knocked  around  for  five  years, 
and  were  used  only  when  we  got  out  of  points 
for  the  cast-iron  ones.  But  slowly  and  steadily 
they  worked  their  way  to  favor,  and  now  every 
man  on  the  farm  wants  a  steel  plow,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  order  a  new  one  this  spring,  although 
we  have  half  a  dozen  or  more  cast-iron  ones. 
The  prejudice  of  not  a  few  farmers  and  a  good 
many  farm  men  is  something  stupendous.  Even 
the  Deacon  thinks  the  steel  plow  cannot  run  as 
steadily  in  dry  land  as  a  cast-iron  one  of  the 
same  form,  because  the  dirt  slips  off  so  smooth¬ 
ly  from  the  mould-board,  while  in  the  cast-iron 
one  the  furrow-slice  adheres  to  the  mould- 
board,  and  keeps  the  plow  in  its  place.  There 
is,  of  course,  nothing  in  this;  but  even  if  there 
was,  four-fifths  of  all  our  plowing  is  done  while 
the  ground  is  moist,  and  a  steel  plow  will  do 
good  work  when  the  soil  is  so  wet  that  a  cast- 
iron  one  would  clog.  For  my  part,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  “coming  plows”  will  be  made  of 
steel.  Not  only  are  they  lighter,  and  stronger, 
easier  on  the  team,  and  do  better  work,  but  the 
saving  of  points  alone  will  soon  pay  the  cost  of 
the  plow.  A  blacksmith  can  sharpen  a  steel  point 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  can  give  it  less  or  more 
“  bite,”  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

Our  gang  plows  must  also  be  made  of  steel 
before  they  will  really  be  the  useful  implements 
they  are  calculated  to  become,  and  no  cultivator 
that  is  not  made  of  steel  should  ever  be  used. 
And  so  of  Shares’  Harrow,  so-called.  It  would 
be  an  exceedingly  affective  implement  for  cov¬ 
ering  seed  on  sod  land,  if  the  teeth  were  made  of 
steel.  And  who  that  has  ever  used  a  good 
steel  garden  rake  can  doubt,  that  if  the  teeth  of 
our  ordinary  harrows  were  made  of  steel,  bright 
and  sharp,  they  would  do  vastly  better  work  ? 

I  hope  some  worthy  American  inventor  will  yet 
make  his  fortune  out  of  a  good  steel-toothed 
harrow  ;  our  common  harrows  are  not  harrows 
at  all.  They  are  only  “drags.”  They  are  the 
poorest  and  least  improved  implement  now  used. 

A  farmer  in  Iowa  writes  to  know  what  is  the 
value  of  Hungarian  grass,  to  plow  under  when 
in  blossom,  as  a  manure,  as  compared  with 
clover,  which  is  not  a  sure  crop  with  him.  And 
another  farmer  in  Illinois  asks  the  same  question 
In  regard  to  timothy  and  red-top.  None  of  the 
“grasses,”  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian 
corn,  timothy,  red-top,  etc.,  are  more  than  half 
as  good,  except  for  weight,  as  clover,  to  plow 
under  for  manure.  Peas  would  be  far  better. 
If  the  clover  fails  because  the  land  is  wet,  noth¬ 
ing  will  do  it  any  good  except  draining.  If  it 
fails  because  the  land  is  mucky,  there  is  no  need 
of  plowing  under  any  kind  of  crop.  The  soil 
contains  already  an  abundance  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  this  is  all  that  we  gain  by  plowing  un¬ 
der  crops.  Not  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  is 
added  to  the  soil.  Good  tillage,  by  exposing 
the  soil  to  the  atmosphere,  and  favoring  decom¬ 
position,  will  develop  the  plant-food,  of  which 
there  is  undoubtedly  an  abundance  now  lying 
dormant  in  the  soil.  Draining  and  good  culture 
are  all  that  such  soils  need  to  make  them  very 
productive.  And  then  by  stocking  down  with 
good  grasses,  and  pasturing  them  half  the  time, 
their  fertility  may  be  maintained,  and  in  fact 
increased.  Of  course,  all  the  manure  that  can 
be  made  on  the  farm  should  be  saved  and 
applied.  The  basis  of  the  improvement  is 


draining  and  good  tillage.  A  year’s  fallow,  on 
such  land ,  if  thorough,  will  do  more  good  than 
plowing  under  a  year’s  growth  of  any  crop.  On 
a  calcareous  loam,  deficient  in  organic  matter, 
plowing  under  clover  has  an  exceedingly  bene¬ 
ficial  effect,  and  the  effect  is  obtained  at  least  a 
year  sooner  than  if  the  crop  was  made  into  hay 
and  the  manure  obtained  from  it  returned. 
But  with  good  mowing  machines,  rakes,  and 
unloading  forks,  that  enable  us  to  make  hay  at 
half  what  it  formerly  cost,  and  with  the  present 
and  prospective  high  price  of  beef,  butter,  and 
cheese,  it  seem3  a  “  shame  ’’  to  plow  under 
good  clover  hay. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist,  at  Tipton, 
Ind.,  writes:  “In  your  April  Walks  and  Talks 
you  mention  the  fact  that  you  commenced  a 
ditch,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  fall,  abandoned 
it.  What  is  the  least  fall  per  rod  at  which  tile 
drains  will  work  well  ?  We  have  a  level  coun¬ 
try,  and  many  persons  are  afraid  of  tile  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fall.” — An  experienced  English 
drainer  says  a  properly  laid  underdrain  will 
work  well  with  a  fall  of  one  inch  in  seven 
hundred  feet.  The  way  I  cut  drains  on  low, 
level  land,  is  to  commence  at  the  main  ditch  or 
stream,  dam  it  up  a  couple  of  inches,  and  cut 
the  drains  so  that  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  of 
water  will  follow  the  ditches.  This  cannot  be 
done  properly  without  the  long-handled  narrow 
scoop,  described  in  the  Agricultural  Annual  for 
1867,  but  with  it  a  drain  can  be  cut  as  smooth 
and  true  as  a  planed  board.  When  the  ditch  is 
finished,  take  away  the  dam,  and  lay  the  tile; 
put  no  stones  or  straw  on  top,  but  shovel  in  the 
dirt,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  get  into  the 
joints,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  the  drain  will 
.work  well.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  drain  laid  in  this  way,  with  two-inch  tile, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  rods  long,  woukl  work 
well ;  as,  if  the  tiles  are  full  of  water  at  the 
upper  end,  and  there  is  a  free  outlet  below, 
there  is  an  actual  fall  of  two  inches  in  the  tiles 
themselves,  supposing  them  to  be  laid  on  a  dead 
level.  Furthermore,  I  have  drains  laid  with 
very  little  fall,  that  frequently  discharge  into  a 
stream  in  which  the  water  is  a  foot  above  the 
til*s,  and  yet  the  drains  are  perfectly  effective. 
If  the  drains  are  three  feet  deep,  we  get  in  this 
case  two  feet  of  drainage,  and  the  water  in  the 
other  foot  below  is  constantly  changing,  which 
prevents  all  injury  from  stagnation.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  vastly  less  trouble  about  draining 
than  most  people  imagine.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  lay  the  tiles  so  that  they  will  not  work, 
provided  they  have  a  free  outlet  or  discharge 
into  a  running  stream.  Of  course  it  is  unwise 
not  to  lay  the  tiles  with  great  care,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that,  on  my  farm,  I  have 
had  drains  laid  when  the  water  in  the  ditches 
was  over  the  tiles,  and  when  I  certainly  feared 
the  mud  would  stop  them  up,  and  yet,  so  far, 
every  drain  works  well,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  will  work  just  as  well  for  all 
coming  time.  If  the  water  is  running  freely 
through  the  tiles  when  the  dirt  is  thrown  on  to 
them,  there  is  no  danger,  so  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  of  their  ever  filling  up.  Even  in 
quicksand  I  should  apprehend  no  trouble  pro¬ 
vided  the  drains  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
dry  the  land  completely.  If  they  once  carry  off 
all  the  water  without  filling  up,  there  is  no 
farther  danger.  It  is  the  excess  of  water  in  the 
land  when  the  drains  are  first  cut  that  causes 
the  trouble.  When  the  drains  once  get  fairly 
at  work,  there  will  never  be  so  much  water 
again,  and  consequently  very  little  danger  of 
the  sand  washing  into  the  tiles. 


I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Judd  to  come  and  see 
my  farm  again  this  summer,  and  I  think  he  will 
find  no  wild  mustard  in  the  field  that  I  summer- 
fallowed  for  barley.  So  far,  the  system  more 
than  comes  up  to  my  expectations,  and  I  intend 
to  fallow  thirty  acres  this  summer  and  autumn 
for  barley.  There  are  a  good  many  stones  in 
the  field,  and  I  feel  satisfied  they  will  never  be 
got  out  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farming.  Tak 
this  spring,  for  instance :  the  season  was  so  late, 
and  we  were  necessarily  in  such  a  hurry  in  plow¬ 
ing  for  spring  crops,  that  the  thought  of  stopping 
to  get  out  a  stone  seemed  little  less  than  mad¬ 
ness.  But  fallow  for  barley,  and  then  as  soon 
as  you  are  through  sowing  winter  wheat,  plow 
the  fallow,  and  make  a  business  of  getting  out 
every  stone  that  the  plow  strikes.  My  barley 
fallow  has  given  rise  to  considerable  comment. 
One  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  one  day  asked,  “What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  that  field  ?”  “  I  am  fallowing  it  for 
barley.”  “Well,”  he  replied,  “ it  may  pay  you, 
but  it  would  not  pay  me.  I  cannot  afford  to 
wait  so  long  for  a  crop.”  “  What  would  you 
have  done  with  the  field  ?”  I  asked.  “Sowed 
it  to  wheat,”  he  said.  “Very  good.  Now,  if  I 
had  sowed  it  to  wheat,  when  should  I  have 
harvested  the  crop?”  “Next  August.”  “Very 
well ;  and  when  will  the  barley  be  ready  to 
harvest?”  “  It  won’t  pay,  any  way,”  he  replied, 
and  drove  off.  I  wish  the  intelligent  farmers  of 
the  country,  however,  would  try  the  plan.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  system  of  rotation  so  well 
calculated  to  clean  the  land,  and  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  manual  labor,  as  to  allow  the  land 
to  lie  exposed  to  the  ameliorating  influences  of 
the  atmosphere  for  so  long  a  period,  without 
dispensing  with  a  crop.  In  fact,  it  gives  us  all 
the  advantages  of  a  long  fallow  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  crop,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
we  have  most  leisure  for  working  the  land. 
There  is  one  thing  in  which  farmers  arc  cer¬ 
tainly  improving.  They  cultivate  their  corn 
much  more  thoroughly  than  formerly.  The  old 
plan  here  was  to  cultivate  it  once  both  ways, 
and  then  hoe  it.  And  then,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  cultivate  it  again,  throwing  the  soil 
to  the  hills,  and  then  dress  it  up  with  the  hoes. 
And  this  was  considered  rather  extra  culture; 
it  was  what  farmers  aimed  at,  and  they  rather 
congratulated  themselves  when  they  could  ac¬ 
complish  it.  Now,  thanks,  mainly,  as  I  believe, 
to  the  teaching  of  the  agricultural  press,  the 
idea  of  a  certain  number,  and  only  a  certain 
number,  of  “  cultivatorings”  being  necessary  is 
given  up,  and  the  more  energetic  farmers  culti¬ 
vate  as  often  as  there  are  any  weeds  to  kill, 
and  many  intelligent  and  experienced  men  who 
have  tried  the  plan  cultivate  once  a  week  or 
ten  days,  whether  there  are  any  weeds  or  not. 
This  constant  stirring  of  the  land  develops  the 
plant-food  in  the  soil,  and  also  keeps  it  moist, 
and,  especially  on  a  rather  heavy  loam,  adds 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent/  to  the  crop, 
while  the  land  is  in  far  better  condition  for  the 
subsequent  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  and  clover. 
I  believe  in  “clover  and  plaster.”  I  believe  in 
making  rich  manure,  and  a  good  deal  of  it.  I 
believe  in  carefully  saving  and  applying  it,  and 
also  in  using  artificial  manures;  and  I  believe 
in  lime  and  muck,  and  salt  and  ashes ;  but  be¬ 
fore  all,  and  above  all,  and  beyond  all,  I  believe 
in  underdraining  and  thorough  cultivation.  I 
have  no  heart  to  talk  about  scientific  agricul¬ 
tural  questions,  although  I  read  nearly  all  that 
is  written  on  such  subjects.  The  one  thing 
that  we  most  need,  as  farmers,  is  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  importance  and  advantage  of 
killing  weeds  and  making  the  land  mellow. 
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Farm  Sleds  for  Winter  and  Summer. 


In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  use  made  of  sleds  in  summer,  and  very 
■wisely,  we  think,  as  we  always  advocate  the 
employment  of  animal  labor  to  save  hand  labor 
when  it  can  be  done  economically.  But  even  if 
one  does  not  intend  to  do  any  sledding  upon 


bare  ground,  the  sled  pattern  here  presented 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  now,  because 
they  may  take  the  leisure  and  rainy  days  of  the 
present  and  coming  season  to  have  the  stuff 
sawed  and  put  together  before  snow.  The  plan 
was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Smalley,  of  Stark 
Co.,  Ohio,  who  says  it  is  much  in  use,  and 
very  popular  among  farmers  in  his  vicinity. 


Fig.  2.— TOOL-SLED  OR  TOOL-BOAT. 

Hiv.S.  writes:  “It  is  so  easily  made  that 
any  farmer  can  make  it;  and  I  will  guarantee 
that  after  one  rveek’s  using  it,  he  will  not 
be  willing  to  be  without  one  on  his  premises. 

The  runners  are  sawed  out  of  sound  hickory, 
the  crooks  coming  out  of  the  but  of  the  log,  in 
the  same  manner  as  stone-boat  plank  are  sawed, 
except  that  they  must  have  a  little  more  crook, 


Fig.  3. — BOX  EOU  TOOL-SLED. 

say  G  inches  in  a  length  of  10  or  12  feet.  Their 
width  is  5*|a  or  G  inches,  and  their  thickness  2 
or  2'|2  inches ;  the  beams  are  made  of  G  x  6  oak 
scantling.  The  first  beam  is  set  20  inches  from 
the  crook,  pinned  to  the  runners  with  inch  pins, 
set  diagonally  and  drawing  a  little,  and  wedged 
on  the  under  side  of  the  runner.  The  roller- 
gudgeons  enter  3-inch  blocks,  bolted  to  the  tops 
of  the  runners  with  two  bolts  each.  No  raves  are 
needed.  The  stake  holes  are  bored  slanting 
through  the  beams,  and  so  as  to  miss  the  inside  of 
the  runners;  otherwise  they  will  fill  with  dirt. 
Advantages: — It  i3  so  low,  a  man  using  skids  8 
feet  long  can  rollon  an  ordinary  saw-log  with  a 
handspike,  thus  saving  unhitching  aud  hitching 


his  team ;  it  is  not  liable  to  upset  when  loaded ; 
will  not  cut  in  in  crossing  soft  places;  when 
there  is  but  little  snow,  not  enough  to  run  an 
ordinary  sled,  a  team  can  draw  a  heavy  log 
with  ease  ;  it  is  not  so  liable  to  break  in  cross¬ 
ing  uneven  places;  and  passes  over  obstructions 
easily.  In  short,  its  superiority  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  needs  bnt  a  day’s  trial  to  establish  it.” 

This  sled,  of  universal,  summer 
and  winter  utility,  so  to  speak, 
leads  to  the  consideration  of 
Summer  Sleds. — There  are  a 
multitude  of  uses  to  which  a 
light  sled  can  be  applied 
throughout  the  year,  and  the 
additional  labor  imposed  upon 
the  horses  is  very  little.  We 
give  herewith  a  sketch  of  a 
tool-sled,  or  drag,  which  is  an 
improvement  upon  one  the 
writer  has  in  daily  use,  and  not 
gunlike  one  described  in  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist  for  May,  1866,  but 
lighter.  It  is  eight  feet  long,  and  three  wide. 
The  runners  are  two  four  by  four  scantling,  or 
other  pieces  of  hard  wood,  though  red  cedar 
will  do.  There  is  a  floor  of  inch  boards,  and 
l‘|a  x  3-inch  raves  nailed  upon  these.  One-inch 
oak  pins  arc  used  to  fasten  the  parts  together, 
and  three  or  four  carriage  bolts  on  each  side 
are  an  additional  security.  These  should  pass 
through  runners, boards, 
and  raves,  the  heads  be¬ 
ing  well  sunk  in  the 
runners,  and  the  nuts  on 
the  top  provided  with 
washers.  The  sled  is 
drawn  by  hitching  the 
team  to  a  clevis  in  the 
front,  or  better  to  a  sort 
of  bale — an  iron  rod, 
bent  at  a  right  angle, 
and  attached  to  both 
runners.  We  transport 
upon  such  a  sled,  or 
“  boat,”  plows  and  har¬ 
rows,  potatoes  for  plant¬ 
ing,  •fertilizers  in  bags 
or  barrels,  and  any  sgn- 
ilar  things.  It,  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  four  stakes,  like  a  cart.  Fig.  3  shows  a 
box  which  fits  upon  the  top  of  the  rave,  and  is 
held  in  place  hy  strong  cleats,  which  enter  the 
stake  staples.  This  addition  converts  the  tool- 
sled  into  a  very  different  affair.  It  is  a  handy 
thing  with  which  to  gather  up  the  stones  in  a 
mowing  lot,  to  haul  compost  or  manure  upon 
plowed  ground,  for  manuring  in  the  hill  or 
drill,  aud  to  distribute  drain  tiles  along  by  the 
drains.  Without  the  box,  and  simply  with  the 
poles,  it  may  be  used  for  moving  fencing  stuff, 
bean  poles,  bog  hay,  brush,  aud  many  other 
bulky  things.  This  tool-boat  will  be  found 
especially  useful  when  men  and  horses  are  to 
be  gone  all  day,  to  carry  food  and  fodder,  be¬ 
sides  the  tools,  and  almost  any  farmer  having 
one  will  make  one  or  two  of  different  sizes. 

- - - -»CM-  - - 

Doors  for  Manure  Cellars. 


It  is  very  important,  when  manure  is  received 
in  a  cellar  directly  under  the  animals,  especially 
if  there  are  openings  in  the  floor  through  which 
much  air  could  pass,  that  the  door  by  which  the 
cellar  is  shutoff  from  the  outer  air  should  be  so 
tight  as  not  to  admit  strong  cold  drafts.  The 
accompanying  engravings  show  how  a  cart  door 
to  a  cellar  may  be  made  tight,  and  yet  so  light 


as  to  be  easily  managed  by  one  person.  Per¬ 
pendicular  swinging  doors,  owing  to  their  lia¬ 
bility  to  sag  when  made  of  large  size,  are  objec- 


Fig.  1.— DOOR  TO  MANURE  CELLAR. 

tionable.  In  fig.  1  the  door  is  represented  as 
closed.  It  is  made  in  two  parts  :  a,  the  upper 
section,  is  hung  on  strong  hinges  from  the  top 
of  the  frame,  and 


swings  inwards, 
where  it  maybe  fast¬ 
ened  in  a  horizontal 
position,  as  shown  in 
fig.  2,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  section  of  the 
same  door.  The  part 
b  is  a  movable  low 
door,  resting  upon  a 
chestnut  sill,  and  fit¬ 
ting  tightly  into  rab¬ 
bets  in  the  side  post. 
The  top  of  b  and  the 
bottom  of  a  are  so 
rabbeted  as  to  form 
a  tight  joint,  and  to 
have  their  surfaces 
flush  with  each  other.  When  a  is  shut  down 
against  b,  it  is  fastened  in  its  place  by  a  wooden 
button,  c.  Both  halves  of  the  door  a  and  b 
are  secured  to  the  jambs  of  the  door  with  hooks. 


SECTION  OF  DOOR. 


Covers  for  Wells. 


The  water  of  our  wells  is  often  contaminated 
by  dead  animals,  such  as  mice,  moles,  toads, 
etc.,  falling  into  it.  This  may  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  totally,  prevented,  by  a  good  curb 
set  upon  a  stone  or  cement  base.  A  more  con¬ 
stant  source  of  impurity,  though  not  so  disagree¬ 
able,  is  the  falling  in  of  leaves  and  such  things, 
together  with  the  dust  and  small  particles  of 
grass,  wood,  seeds,  and  insects.  This  can  only 
be  prevented  by  a  cover,  which,  if  it  must  be 
lifted  by  the  hand,  gives  so  much  additional 
trouble  to  the  persons  who  draw  the  water 
that  they  are  apt  to  fasten  it  open,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  never  closed.  To  obviate  this  trouble 
several  plans  have  been  proposed.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  that  herewith  figured.  It  is  a  slight 
modification  of  a  plan  sent  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  by  Mr.  V.  Devinny,  of  Denver, 
Colorado  Territory,  and  applicable  to  any  well 
from  which  water  is  drawn  by  the  bucket.  It 
consists  of  a  light  cover  made  of  matched  half 
or  three-quarter  inch  stuff,  fastened  to  a  four  by 
four  cross-piece  at  the  back  part  of  the  well- 
curb.  This  cross-piece  has  a  gudgeon  of  oak 
or  iron  in  one  end,_and  the  other  end  is  cylin¬ 
drical  and  grooved  to  run  in  a  bearing  upon  the 
sill  of  the  well-curb,  and  extending  through  it, 
(some  of  the  boards  of  which  are  removed  in 
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the  engraving).  Outside  the  curb,  and  attached 
by  a  leathern  strap  or  hit  of  chain  to  the  end  of 
the  cross-piece,  as  shown,  is  a  treadle,  which 
works  up  and  down  in  a  box.  One  end  of  this 
rests  upon  a  pin  or  cleat  in  the  end  of  the  box, 
or  is  hinged  upon  it.  When  any  one  wishes  to 
draw  water,  lie  puts  one  foot  on  the  treadle, 
and  bearing  his  weight  upon  it,  the  cover  rises, 
and  he  can  raise  the  bucket;  removing  his  foot, 
the  lid  falls  of  its  own  accord,  provided  some 


A  COVERED  CURB  FOR  WELLS. 


contrivance,  like  a  lath  nailed  between  the  rear 
posts  of  the  curb,  prevents  its  passing  the  cen¬ 
tre.  The  cover  is  made  without  the  slot  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  rope,  only  having  a  notch  to  “  gather  ” 
it.  With  the  slot,  such  a  cover  is  perfectly 
applicable  to  wells  that  are  worked  with  the 
old-fashioned  sweep  and  pole. 


Farmers  and  Their  Hired  Men. 


Probably  the  difference  between  farming  and 
almost  all  other  kinds  of  business  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  in  the  relation  existing  between 
the  employer  and  his  laborers  than  in  any  other 
way ;  and  while  we  fully  appreciate  the  kindly 
relations  which  grow  out  of  the  friendly  com¬ 
panionship  of  isolated  residence  in  the  country, 
and  of  employment  at  the  same  work,  we  have 
been  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  if  a  shade 
more,  .  ot  of  superiority,  but  of  authority,  were 
made  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  man,  farming  might  become  a  more 
systematic  and  more  satisfactory  business.  In 
saying  this,  we  would  by  no  means  imply  an 
approval  of  superciliousness  of  demeanor,  of 
unkind  treatment  or  manner,  or  of  any  lessen¬ 
ing  of  the  most  friendly  relations  between  two 
classes  of  people,  who  generally,  except  for  the 
simple  fact  that  one  is  the  employer  and  the 
other  the  employed,  stand  on  the  same  level  of 
education  and  intelligence.  We  only  mean  that 
no  work  can  be  successful  that  is  not  system¬ 
atic.  No  system  can  be  carried  out  in  which 
there  is  not  one  head,  responsible  for  the  work¬ 
ing  of  all  subordinates,  and  for  the  conforming 
of  all  parts  to  the  requirements  of  the  whole. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  giving  of  orders  to  farm  laborers. 
The  fact  exists  that  the  farmer  is  an  employer, 
and  the  laborer  an  employe.  He  is  employed 
to  do  certain  things,  and  to  do  them  when  and 
as  he  is  told  to.  If  he  fails  in  this  respect,  he 


is,  or  deserves  to  be,  dismissed  from  the  service. 
He  understands  this  perfectly  well,  and  so  does 
the  farmer,  and  it  is  simple  nonsense  to  convey 
orders  in  the  honied  phrases, — “  Suppose  you 
feed  the  oxen,”  or,  “  You  may  hoe  corn  awhile 
to-day,  if  you  have  a  mind  to.”-  If  it  is  the 
man’s  business  to  feed  the  oxen,  it  is  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  business  to  tell  him  to  do  so  ;  and,  it  being 
perfectly  well  understood  that  the  corn  is  to  be 
hoed,  and  lioed  according  to  orders,  there  is  no 
sense  in  seeming  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  workman.  An  order  to  do  a  given  piece  of 
work  is  just  as  much  an  order  when  put  in  one 
form  of  words  as  when  put  in  any  other ;  and 
in  our  view,  it  implies  a  lack  of  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  laborer  to  suppose  that  he  is 
not  willing  to  be  told  in  plain  terms, — “  To-day 
you  will  hoe  the  corn,”  or,  “  It  is  time  to  feed 
the  oxen.”  If  General  Grant  had  replied  to 
Sheridan’s  famous  communication  by  saying, 
“You  may  push  things,  if  you  have  a  mind  to,” 
much  of  the  force  and  formal  authority  of  his 
simple  “  Push  things  !  ”  would  have  been  lost. 

Most  of  our  American  farm  hands  have  been 
American  soldiers,  and  they  have  become  thor¬ 
oughly  used  to  being  told  what  they  are  to  do 
in  plain  English ;  and  we  know  from  our  own 
experience  that  they  would  still  prefer,  in  their 
more  peaceful  occupation,  to  have  all  of  their 
directions  couched  in  unmistakable,  though  by 
no  means  discourteous,  language.  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  is  a  small  matter  to  write  an 
article  about,  but  it  is  not.  The  manner  in 
which  authority  is  exercised  over  subordinates 
is  an  infallible  indication  of  its  value  and  effect ; 
and  the  quiet  determination  which  induces  a 
farmer  to  tell  his  men  in  a  manly  and  straight¬ 
forward  way  what  they  are  to  do,  indicates  by 
no  means  that  he  considers  himself  better  than 
they  are,  but  that  his  work  is  being  carried  on 
according  to  an  established  plan,  and  that  his 
plan  will  be  executed  with  that  promptness  and 
dispatch  which  are  indispensable  to  success  in 
any  walk  of  life,  whether  in  the  army,  in  the 
work-shop,  or  on  the  farm.  Men  who  are 
worth  having  will  prefer  to  have  their  instruc¬ 
tions  given  to  them  in  a  definite  form,  as  in¬ 
structions,  and  not  as  hints ;  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be 
the  one  who,  in  this  respect,  adopts  the  course 
that  we  have  indicated. 


Pigeon  Houses. 


Pigeons  are  valued  both  as  ornamental 
birds  and  as  furnishing  an  exceedingly  delicate 
article  of  food.  If  kept  for  use,  or  if  reared 
purely  for  fancy,  pigeons  must  be  kept  in  rooms 
secure  from  cats,  rats,  weasels,  etc.,  over  the 
stable  or  some  outbuilding.  This  gives  the 


Fig.  1. — RUSTIC  PIGEON  HOUSE. 


owner  access  at  all  times  to  the  birds  and.  their 
nests.  The  room  is  subdivided  by  lattice- 
work  partitions  into  as  many  apartments  as 
are  desirable.  When,  however,  persons  do  not 


want  to  make  a  business  of  raising  pigeons,  and 
desire  to  keep  only  one,  or  possibly  two,  orna- 


Fig.  2. — LOG  CABIN  PIGEON  HOUSE,  r 

mental  varieties,  it  is  very  well  to  make  the 
houses  as  well  as  the  birds  contribute  to  the 


Plan  1.— 20  x  20  in.  Plan  2.-24  x  30  in. 

ornamentation  of  the  place.  We  give  herewith 
some  engravings  of  simple  “  pole  houses,”  and 


Fig.  3.— SWISS  COTTAGE. 


one  which  may  appropriately  be  set,  as  exhibit¬ 
ed,  upon  a  roof.  For  convenience  of  examina¬ 
tions,  pigeon  houses  should  have  the  roofs 
keyed  on  so  as  to  be  lifted  off.  The  roofs 
should  have  wide,  projecting  eaves  and  gable 
ends,  to  keep  out  the  rain ;  and  the  houses 
should  be  fastened  very  securely  by  iron  straps, 
shaped  like  the  letter  L  inverted  ("1 ),  screwed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  houses,  and  to  the  side  of  the 
post.  The  post.' should  be  very  smooth  for  sev¬ 
eral  feet  below  the  top,  and  painted,  to  prevent 
vermin  getting  to  the  pigeons.  Fig.  1  and  plan 
1  represent  a  simple  house,  20x20  inches,  for  a 
single  pair  of  pigeons.  This  has  two  brooding 
rooms,  and  a  vestibule  or  outside  room  connect¬ 
ing  them.  The  pigeons  will  make  a  nest  in  one 
room,  which  is  spacious,  hatch  a  pair  of  young 
ones,  and  before  they  are  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  the  hen  will  make  another 
nest  in  the  other  room,  leaving  her  mate  to  take 
care  of  the  squabs,  which,  by  the  time  the  lien 
is  broody  again,  will  be  set  adrift.  During  the 
warm  weather  pigeons  multiply  rapidly,  and 
the  squabs  must  be  provided  for  in  some  way, 
or  brought  to  the  table,  if  the  accommodations 
are  not  more  spacious  than  these  we  are  con¬ 
sidering.  This  house,  as  is  also  the  Log  Cabin, 
fig.  2,  is  constructed  of  round  and  half  round 
sticks  of  as  nearly  a  uniform  size  as  possible, 
which,  after  drying  with  the  bark  on,  are  tacked 
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upon  a  box  made  or  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Fig.  3,  a  Swiss  Cottage.  This  is  a  good  deal 
larger  than  fig.  1,  and  will  accommodate  as 
many  pairs  of  birds  as  there  are  distinct  apart¬ 
ments.  In  plan  2,  the  four  rooms  measure 
12x15  inches.  No  vestibules  are  provided,  but 
eacli  tenement  is  big  enough  for  two  nests  if 
needed.  The  Swiss  Cottage  house  is  more 
elaborate,  and  will  require  a  skillful  hand  and 
patience  to  make  it.  Each  story  of  the  house 


should  be  made  separate.  The  lower  one  should 
be  at  least  eight  inches  high,  and  the  lower 
piazza  eight  inches  wide.  The  stones  upon  the 
roof  should  be  wired  to  the  cross-strips.  Plans 
3  and  4  represent  the  lower  and  upper  stories 
respectively;  4,  G  or  8  pairs  may  be  accom¬ 
modated,  according  to  the  internal  arrangement. 


Plowing  with  a  Single  Line. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist ,  former¬ 
ly  a  Connecticut  farmer,  and  now  cultivating  a 
large  farm  in  Virginia,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  method  of  driving  horses,  “kfrom 
one  to  six,”  with  a  single  line.  He  says: 
“  Take  a  stout  leather  line,  one  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  and  say  eighteen  feet  long, — it  needs  that 
length  to  harrow, — with  a  buckle  on  one  end, 
and  a  loop  for  the  hand  on  the  other.  The 
‘lead  bridle’  should  have  a  rein  extending 
about  a  foot  back  of  the  liames,  with  a  ring  in 
the  middle;  into  the  ring  buckle  the  line;  take 
it  lightly  in  the  left  hand,  letting  it  fall  on  the 
same  side  of  the  horse,  step  back  to  the  plow, 
and  you  are  ready  to  start.  A  steady  pull  is  to 
turn  haw,  a  light,  sudden  jerk,  gee;  horses 
soon  learn  with  a  little  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance,  so  that  they  can  be  driven  with  the  utmost 
precision  ;  and  the  miserable  practice  of  pulling 
and  jerking  on  the  lines,  alluded  to  by  the  writer' 
of  ‘  Walks  and  Talks,’  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
Besides  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  the 
driver  always  having  his  right  hand  for  other 
work — holding  the  plow,  clearing  his  harrow, 
etc.  This  is  all  the  driving  required  for  a  one, 
two,  or  three-horse  plow,  or  a  four  or  six-horse 
wagon  team.  In  the  latter  case,  the  near 
horse  of  the  forward  pair  is  the  ‘leader,’  and 
all  the  others  are  guided  by  him ;  but  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  more  apparent  in  a  three-horse  plow 
team  than  anywhere  else.  And  here  let  me  say 
that,  on  any  stiff  land,  three  horses  makes  the 
very  best  team  possible,  and  almost  the  only  one 
capable  of  doing  a  good  day’s  work,  day  after 
day;  and  I  believe  six  horses  and  two  men  will 
break  more  land,  and  do  it  better,  in  two  teams, 
than  if  divided  into  three,  with  another  hand. 

But  to  hitch  up  a  three-horse  plow  team, — 1st, 
have  a  left-tond  plow,  arranged  with  one  ‘  trip¬ 
le-tree,’  one  ‘  double-tree,’  and  three  ‘  single¬ 
trees.’  Put  the  lead  horse  in  the  farrow,  and 
hitch  him  as  before  described ;  put  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  horse  next,  hook  his  traces,  lead  him  up 
square  or  even  with  the  other.  Have  a  small 
strap  pass  under  his  jaw,  from  ring  to  ring  of 
his  bit;  to  this  attach  a  long- strap,  bring  it 
back  it)  the  double-tree,  and  fasten  it  loose 
enough  to  give  him  room  to  pull  freely,  but  not 
so  as  to  run  around  the  other  horse.  Then  take 
a  ‘  push  stick  *  about  four  feet  long,  attach  one 
end  loosely  to  the  left  hame  ring  of  the  ‘  lead 


horse,’  the  other  to  the  right  ring  of  the  other’s 
bit.  Hitch  the  third  or  other  horse  in  the  same 
way  to  the  middle  horse,  and  you  are  ready  to 
start.  The  ‘  leader,’  walking  in  the  furrow, 
easily  guides  the  other  two,  and  by  the  help  of 
the  ‘push  sticks’  and  coupling  straps,  he  is 
enabled  to  turn  them  either  gee  or  haw  with  ease. 
Left-hand  plows  work  much  better  with  this 
arrangement  than  right-hand,  but  both  are  used. 
Harrowing  is  done  in  the  same  way.  I  have 
dwelt  thus  at  length  on  this  subject,  as  I  con¬ 
sider  it  so  important,  that  I  think  the  papers 
should  make  an  effort  to  cause  its  general  intro¬ 
duction  in  the  North  and  West.  And  if  you 
could  get  a  few  of  our  negroes  to  train  your 
horses,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  work  six 
horses  on  my  farm;  all  “understand  the  line,’ 
although  but  one  did  when  I  got  them.  This 
plan  does  not  injure  them  for  carriage  horses, 
my  best  plow  leader  being  one  of  the  best  and 
easiest  driving  buggy  horses  I  ever  used.  Now, 
take  a  good-tempered,  intelligent  horse,  and  the 
same  kind  of  a  man,  if  you  have  one,  tell  him 
all  about  how  it  is  done,  set  him  at  work 
with  a  single-horse  plow,  and  see  what  progress 
he  will  make  in  one  day;  or  else  let  him  train 
him  half  an  hour  a  day  for  a  week,  and  then 
put  in  two,  and  then  three,  after  your  leader  is 
trained.  When  once  men  and  horses  become 
accustomed  to  it,  you  could  not  induce  either  with 
ordinary  inducements  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan.” 

Tail-boards  of  Wagons. 

The  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  suggesting  the  use  of  a  chain,  perma¬ 
nently  attached  at  one  end,  instead  of  the  usual 
rod  to  secure  the  tail-boards  of  wagons,  brings 
us  several  practical  and  some  quite  impractical 
suggestions.  A.  W.  Grover,  of  Oxford  Co.,  Me., 


Tig.  1.— grover's  tail-board  fastener. 

sends  a  genuine  improvement  upon  the  chain 
fastening  by  suggesting  that,  “  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  screw  bolt  permanently  attached  to  the 
chain,  we  make  a  hook  on  the  bolt  opposite  the 
nut,  so  that  when  it  is  in  place,  a  link  of  the 
chain  may  be  dropped  over  it,  and  the  whole 
then  drawn  snug  by  the  nut.  This  avoids  the 
necessity  of  taking  off  the  crank  nut.”  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  next  sug¬ 
gestion  comes  from  Harry  II.  Negley,  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  Co.,  Pa.,  and  is  the  substitution  of  a  rod 


attached  by  a  link  and  bolt  permanently  to  one 
side,  and  having  a  hook  at  the  other  end,  which 
fits  into  an  eye  attached  to  a  screw  bolt,  to  be 
drawn  up  by  a  crank  nut,  as  in  other  cases. 
Mr.  N.  suggests  also  the  use  of  a  chain  instead 
of  the  rod.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig. 
2,  and  it  has  these  advantages  over  the  other: 
The  rod  is  cheaper  than  the  chain,  and  the 
screw  bolt  will  not  have  to  be  made  square  and 
work  in  a  square  hole,  as  the  other  will,  to  pre¬ 


vent  the  chain  twisting.  A  small  nut  is  put 
upon  the  end  of  the  screw  bolt  in  fig.  2,  and 
slightly'  riveted,  so  that  the  crank  nut  cannot 
come  off.  George  Smith,  of  True  Co.,  Ohio, 
describes  and  sketches  a  plan  in  common  use 


Fig.  3.— -true  co.,  o.,  tail-board  fastener. 


in  that  section.  It  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  two ’|2  or  6|8-inch  iron  rods  attached  to 
the  sides  by  links,  and  forming  a  long  hook  and 
eye,  which  unite  at  the  middle  of  the  tail-board, 
and  are  drawn  up  tight  by  a  screw  bolt  and 
nut,  as  in  the  other  cases.  This  plan,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  on  the  same  principle  as  Mr. 
Negley’s,  it  being  quite  immaterial  to  which 
end  the  screw  bolt  for  tightening  is  attached. 


■>  < — — »©«— - -  — 

Soiling’  Cattle. 


To  the  average  farmer  of  America,  no  system 
of  the  summer  feeding  of  cattle  offers  so  great 
advantages  as  pasturing  on  broad  acres ;  y’et 
there  is  a  very  large  number  to  whom  soiling 
(feeding  in  the  stable  throughout  the  entire  sum¬ 
mer)  seems  to  afford  the  best  means  for  profit¬ 
ably  carrying  on  their  business.  There  are 
many,  also,  with  whom  farming  is  only  an  in¬ 
cidental  occupation,  who  keep  two  or  three 
cows  on  small  places  adjoining  their  village  or 
town  residences,  and  whose  regular  avocation 
is  in  some  other  department  of  industry  ;  these 
will  find  great  advantage  in  adopting  soiling. 
It  is  always  important  to  keep  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  stock  on  a  given  area.  The 
extent  to  which  the  proportion  of  cattle  to 
land  maybe  increased  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  value  of  land,  the  value  of  the  animal  prod¬ 
uct,  and  the  price  of  labor.  The  extent  to 
which  it  is  possible  that  it  should  be  forced  is 
sometimes  astonishing.  Instances  are  reported, 
in  accounts  of  Flemish  agriculture,  in  which 
seven  large-sized  milch  cows  are  kept  through¬ 
out  the  summer  season  on  the  produce  of  a 
single  acre.  This  is  enormous ;  but,  while  the 
allowance  in  the  case  of  good  land  is  one  cow 
to  two  acres  of  pasture,  it  is  easy,  on  land  of 
the  same  quality’,  to  keep  two  cows  from  the 
produce  of  one  acre,  the  whole  being  cut  and 
fed  from  the  manger.  The  advantage  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  production  of  our  land  up  to  ..is  lat¬ 
ter  point  is,  under  all  suitable  circ*  nstances, 
very  great;  and  many  of  the  small  farmers  of 
the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country 
W’ould  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  so  or¬ 
ganize  their  entire  establishments,  as  to  depend 
wholly  upon  soiling  for  the  source  of  their 
summer  feed.  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  practice  and  results  of  soiling  raise  many 
objections  against  its  adoption, — such  as,  that 
cattle,  deprived  of  the  exercise  that  pasturing 
gives  them,  must  fall  off  in  health,  and  that  the 
production  of  milk  will  be  less.  It  i3  too  late 
in  the  history  of  agriculture  for  such  objections 
to  have  weight,  for  it  has  been  amply  demon¬ 
strated  by  repealed  experiments  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  by  long-continued  practice  in  many 
districts  of  Europe;  that  not  only’ is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  greater  under  the  soiling  than 
under  the  pasturing  system,  but  that  the  animals 
are  evidently  more  comfortable  and  thrifty’,  are 
less  liable  to  disease,  and  very  much  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  annoying  attacks  of  certain  insects. 
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To  abandon  entirely  the  system  of  pasturing, 
and  to  adopt  soiling  in  its  stead,  involves  almost 
a  revolution  of  the  operations  of  the  farm.  In¬ 
terior  fences  may  be  dispensed  with,  fields 
thrown  into  better  shape,  weedy  headlands  and 
the  frequent  turning  of  plow  teams  avoided, 
and  produce  obtained  more  cheaply  and  much 
more  certainly.  The  amount  of  manure  pro¬ 
duced  is  enormously  increased,  and  its  quality 
is  very  much  improved,  enabling  the  farmer  to 
raise  more  grain  and  roots  for  feeding  and  for 
sale.  But,  at  the  same  time,  more  labor  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  also  greater  system  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  operations  of  the  establishment. 

The  increased  amount  of  labor  is  due,  not  so 
much  directly  to  the  necessity  for  raising  soiling 
crops,  and  for  cutting  them,  and  feeding  them 
out,  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  larger  area  of 
land  devoted  to  other  crops,  and  the  larger 
amount  of  its  produce.  In  all  cases  where  it  is 
possible  to  procure  and  to  feed  an  additional 
number  of  men,  any  system  that  will  allow  of 
their  profitable  employment  must  be  advanta¬ 
geous.  The  labor  chargeable  directly  to  soiling, 
which  may  be  set  down  as  the  constant  work  of 
one  man,  and  the  occasional  work  of  a  team  for 
every  twenty  cows,  is  more  than  paid  for  by 
the  increased  production  of  manure  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  important  advantages  of  a 
larger  yield  of  milk,  and  the  better  condition 
of  the  herd ;  while,  of  course,  the  work  ex¬ 
pended  in  cultivating  more  and  richer  acres,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  raising  of  crops  for  market,  or  for 
winter  feeding,  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  article,  to  discuss  in  full  the  manner  in 
which  soiling  should  be  carried  on.  It  involves 
many  items,  any  one  of  which  requires  more 
than  passing  notice  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  here  that  we  are  convinced,  both  from  our 
own  experience  and  that  of  others,  that  a  farm 
of  fifty  acres  of  such  land  as  is  considered  in 
Mew  England  to  be  of  first  quality,  (land  which, 
with  good  manure,  good  care,  and  a  good  sea¬ 
son,  will  produce  seventy-five  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre)  mav  be  made  to  produce  the  en¬ 
tire  summer  and  winter  food,  grain  and  hay 
included,  of  fifty  amply  fed  cows.  Not  that  any 
land  could  be  made  to  do  this  during  this  year  or 
the  next,  but  that  in  a  comparatively  few  years, 
by  forcing  production  to  the  highest  point,  the 
consumption  of  all  produce  on  the  farm,  fre¬ 
quent  plowing  and  cultivation,  and  the  best 
management,  it  might  be  raised  to  such  a  state 
of  fertility,  that  it  would  do  it.  This  would  im¬ 
ply  the  devotion  of  twenty-five  acres  to  the 
production  of  summer  forage,  and  twenty-five 
more  to  the  production  of  hay,  grain,  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  large  crops  of  roots  for  winter  feed¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  would  require  all  the  land  to  be  in 
sufficiently  good  condition  to  produce  four  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  in  two  cuttings,  which,  although 
an  unusual,  in  fact  an  almost  unknown  yield 
In  this  country,  is  by  no  means  impossible. 


Outlets  for  Duck  Ponds. 


It  is  often  desirable,  where  a  small  pond  re¬ 
ceives  occasional  floods  of  drainage  water,  to 
carry  away  the  excess  through  an  underdrain. 
Indeed,  unless  the  pond  is  part  of  a  brook  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  preserve,  it  is  always  best 
to  remove  its  overflow  under  the  surface,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  gully  that  usu¬ 
ally  follows  the  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

The  plan  shown  in  the  engraving  is  for  the 
removal  of  overflow  water  through  a  standing 
pipe  in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  or  at  least 


some  distance  back  from  its  edges.  This  pipe 
may  be  made  of  wood  or  brick,  or,  still  better, 
of  large  drain  pipes,  standing  on  end.  The 
mouth  of  the  pipe  should  reach  exactly  the  de¬ 
sired  level  of  the  pond,  at  ordinary  stages  of 
water,  and  its  summit  should  be  covered  with 
a  dome  of  network,  which  may  be  made  of 
galvanized  iron,  or  copper  wire,  or  even  a  cap  of 
perforated  boards  will  answer  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  sticks,  leaves,  and  other  rubbish,  that 
might  obstruct  the  drain.  The  bottom  of  the 
standing  pipe  should  terminate  in  a  curved  pipe 
or  trough,  leading  directly  to  the  underdrain  ; 
and  all  of  the  joints  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  should  be  secured  with  hydraulic  cement, 
or,  what  is  quite  as  well  for  those  under 
ground,  with  a  covering  of  puddled  clay.  A 
sectional  "drawing  of  the  pond  is  given,  show¬ 
ing  how  the  pipe  and  drain  are  constructed. 

This  plan  offers  the  best  means  for  admit¬ 
ting  accumulated  surface  water  into  under¬ 
drains.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  pond 
should  be  sufficient  to  quiet  the  flow  received 
from  higher  ground,  and  thus  cause  a  deposit 
of  its  silty  contents,  which  it  might  be  injuri¬ 
ous  to  admit  into  the  drain ;  and  it  will  be 


OUTLET  TO  A  POND. 


a  good  plan  to  supply  the  standing  pipe  with  a 
gated  opening,  near  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  by 
which,  in  summer,  the  accumulated  water  may 
be  drawn  off’,  so  that  the  silt  can  be  cleared  out, 
giving  the  pond  its  full  capacity  for  another 
season’s  use.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  this 
case,  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  pipe  of 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 


How  to  Make  a  Ladder. 


In  the  January  number  we  gave  an  article  on 
ladders,  and  this  elicited  from  “J.  F.”  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  way  of  making  them,  which,  though 
it  requires  some  little  blacksmith  work,  is  in 
some  particulars  superior  to  the  way  before  de¬ 
scribed.  He  writes:  “I  take  a  young  chestnut, — 
other  wood  may  answer,  but  I  prefer  the  chest¬ 
nut.  When  dry  it  is  stiff,  and  light,  too.  For 
a  tliirty-foot  ladder,  I  take  a  pole  six  inches 
thick,  and  work  it  down  to  five  inches  at  the  but, 
and  three  at  the  top.  Then  I  strike  a  line  on  the 
side,  and  lay  off  the  holes  twelve  inches  apart 
for  the  rounds,  and  bore  them.  This  makes  the 
step  twelve  inches,  which  is  high  enough  fo? 
carrying  any  thing  up  1)r 
down  the  ladder.  Then 
strike  another  line  on  the 
next  side,  and  with  a  saw 
rip  the  pole  in  two,  and 
a  little  dressing  up  will 
make  it  ready  for  ‘he 
rounds.  I  take  for  rouals 
good  white  oak  wood ; 
split  and  shave  them 
out  eight-sided,  a  little 
heavier  than  they  are  wanted  for  the  holes,  so 
as  to  form  a  shoulder  at  each  end.  I  prefer 
them  eight-sided  to  round,  as  one  is  not  so  apt 
to  slip  on  them.  Then  I  have  three  half-inch 
iron  rods  made,  one  for  the  middle,  and  one  for 
each  end,  longer  than  the  width  of  the  ladder, 


with  threads  cut  for  two  nuts  at  each  end,  one 
to  go  on  the  inside,  the  other  on  the  outside  of 
the  ladder  poles  ;  these  can  be  screwed  up  just 
a3  tight  as  is  necessary,  and  you  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  ladder,  without  any  broad  or  flat  rounds.” 

- -  - — —  >  a - 

Gypsum  or  Plaster  as  Manure. 

A  young  farmer  at  Hastings,  Mich.,  asks  us 
to  tell  him  in  what  way  plaster  benefits  crops, 
its  chemical  effects,  etc.  He  must  excuse  us. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry.  The  general  idea  is  that 
the  plaster  attracts  ammonia  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  this  explanation  does  not  meet  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Plaster  has  a  more 
marked  effect  on  clover  and  peas  than  on  any 
other  crop,  and  yet  ammonia,  when  applied  to 
these  crops,  has  far  less  effect  than  it  has  on 
wheat,  while  plaster  often  fails  to  benefit 
wheat.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful  whether  plaster, 
in  a  dry  or  moist  state,  has  such  an  attraction 
for  ammonia  as  is  usually  ascribed  to  it.  In 
solution ,  it  will  decompose  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia,  forming  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  but  in  the  dry  or  merely  moi.efc 
state,  it  does  not  have  this  effect;  or  at  least 
we  have  never  been  aWe  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  when  carbona  e  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  moist  state,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  given  oft’.  And,  in  fact,  we  once  mixed  some 
wet  guano  with  ordinary  plaster,  and  it  drove 
off  some  of  the  ammonia.  This  effect  was  due, 
of  course,  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  pias¬ 
ter;  but  it  at  any  rate  shows  that  plaster  has 
not  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  it  would  not  have  escaped  from 
the  mixture.  But  whether  we  can  or  cannot 
explain  why  plas'ter  acts  beneficially  on  some 
plants,  the  fact  is  well  established.  On  nearly 
all  dry,  upland  soils,  it  generally  causes  an  in¬ 
creased  growth  of  clover,  more  especially  of 
the  stalk.  In  our  experience,  too,  it  increases 
the  growth  of  peas,  or  at  least  of  the  vines.  It 
also  frequently  increases  the  growth  of  com, 
especially  of  the  stalks.  And  occasionally  it 
acts  very  beneficially  on  potatoes.  On  low  or 
wet  land  it  is  seldom  of  any  use.  But  on 
dry  upland,  it  is  sometimes  useful  on  all  plants, 
and  nearly  always  on  those  we  have  named. 
Mi-.  Geddes  informs  us  thatOnondago  Co.  form¬ 
ers  frequently  sow  piaster  on  barley  with  very 
good  effect.  Personally,  we  have  not  tried  it 
on  this  crop,  but  propose  to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing, 
the  practice  is  different  in  different  sections. 
On  clover  it  is  usually  sowm  early  in  the  spring, 
although  many  farmers  think  it  better'  to  wait 
until  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high,  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  effect  of  the  plaster  is  on  the  leaves, 
rather  than  on  the  roots.  On  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  it  is  usual  to  scatter  about  a  teaspoonful  on 
the  plants  in  the  hill  before  the  first  hoeing. 
But  since  the  general  introduction  of  plaster 
sowing  machines,  the  plaster  is  sown  broadcast 
on  the  fields,  either  before  the  corn  is  planted, 
or  after  it  is  up.  The  quantity  sown  varies 
from  one  bushel  (90  lbs.)  to  three  or  four  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  "When  corn  is  planted  three  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  a  teaspoonful  on  each  hill 
would  give  about  200  lbs.  per  acre. 

As  to  whether  plaster  is  more  beneficial 
on  sandy  than  on  clayey  land,  and  whether 
it  ever  proves  injurious,  we  never  heard  of  its 
doing  any  harm  on  any  soil,  except  that  it 
sometimes  produces  rust  in  wheat.  On  dry, 
clay  land,  it  is  often  as  beneficial  as  on  sandy  soil. 
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The  Pond-fish  and  Ruddy  Bass. 

The  beautiful  Pond-fish  is  so  common  that  al¬ 
most  every  country  boy  knows  it  as  an  old, 
familiar  friend.  "Who  has  not  thrown  crumbs 
to  the  “Sunfish”  or  “Pumpkin  seeds,”  from 
the  bridge  or  bank,  watched  their  graceful 
motions,  and  caught  the  reflections  from  their 
golden  sides?  Who  has 
not  taken  them  from  the 
hook,  pricked  himself  with 
their  spiny  fins,  strung 
them  on  the  white-birch 
twig,  and  wondered  at  the 
marvelous  blending  of  red 
and  olive,  green  and  gold, 
on  their  broad,  glistening 
sides  ?  Our  engraving,  from 
the  photograph  of  a  speci¬ 
men  8\|a  inches  long,  gives 
a  perfect  idea  of  the  side 
outline ;  viewed  from 
above,  the  fish  is  long  and 
narrow.  Its  colors  are  very 
brilliant,  greenish  olive  up¬ 
on  the  back,  becoming 
lighter  upon  the  sides, 
where  irregular  small  red 
and  broader  yellowish- 
brown  spots  occur.  The 
opercles,  or  sides  of  the 
head,  and  gill  covers,  are 
bluish,  with  light  spots, 
and  on  the  end  of  the 
opercle  near  the  pectoral 
fin  is  a  large,  soft  prolongation  of  it  of  bril¬ 
liant  colors;  it  is  black,  edged  with  intense 
scarlet.  This  fish  is  of  little  value  as  food,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  generally  so  small  and  bony.  Yet, 
whatever  the  size,  it  is  eaten  with  relish,  fried 
and  well  browned.  The  larger  *  specimens  are 
frequently  found  in  market  and  are  much 
esteemed.  The  Pondfish  abounds  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  north  of  the  Carolinas  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  probably  exceeding  these 
limits,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  fish 
gentlemen  can  have  in  their  ornamental  ponds 
and  brooks.  It  makes 
a  nest  in  clear,  shal¬ 
low  water,  near  shore, 
excavating  the  gravel 
4  to  6  inches  deep  in 
the  middle,  for  a  space 
2  feet  in  diameter. 

Here  it  lays  its  eggs 
and  watches  them  day 
and  night  for  weeks, 
fighting  off  intruders. 

The  Ruddy  Bass 
oh  White  Perch. — 

( Labrax  rufus.) — Un¬ 
der  the  name  of  White 
Perch  two  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  fish  are  popular¬ 
ly  known.  They  vary, 
however, considerably 
in  size  and  in  other 
points.  The  one,  an 
engraving  of  which, 
about  half  the  natu¬ 
ral  size,  we  present, 
is  the  larger  and  better  fish,  as  it  frequently 
exceeds  9  or  10  inches  in  length.  The  color  is 
bluish  above  with  a  pale  reddish  hue  extending 
over  the  sides,  changing  to  pale  orange  on  the 
belly.  The  head  has  metallic  reflections,  and  the 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  reddish.  This  is  a 
common  fish  in  those  streams  and  waters  which 
communicate  directly  with  the  sea  along  the 


Atlantic  coast,  and  where  the  water  is  brackish, 
and,  at  least  occasionally,  salt.  It  is,  we  believe, 
never  found  at  a  distance  from  brackish  water. 
Though  clearly  a  bass,  its  general  form  associates 
it  with  the  perch,  and  hence  the  common  name. 
It  is  taken  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  and  found  in  the  markets  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  spring,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  pan  fish. 


the  pondfish  or  sunfish — (Pomotis  vulgaris.) 

Green  Fodder  for  Dry  Weather. 

On  a  large  number  of  farms  which  have  con¬ 
nected  with  them  mountain  lands,  outlying 
pastures,  or  any  fields  to  which  labor  cannot 
be  profitably  applied,  the  only  economical  way 
to  make  use  of  a  very  large  amount  of  valua¬ 
ble  food  is  to  feed  it  off  by  pasturing  animals ; 
but  unless  the  amount  of  pasture  land  is  so 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  animals  to 
be  kept,  that,  during  the  season  of  luxuriant 
growth,  more  food  is  produced  than  can  be 


ruddy  bass  or  white  perch — ( Labrax  rufus.) 

consumed,  it  will  always  be  profitable  to  raise  a 
greater  or  less  breadth  of  some  succulent  green 
crop,  with  which  to  eke  out  the  precarious  sub¬ 
sistence  afforded  by  parched  pasture  fields. 

Throughout  the  whole  region  where  Indian 
corn  grows,  this  affords  the  most  abundant  and 
cheapest  green  fodder  for  use  during  the  later 
months  of  summer  and  the  autumn.  And 


every  farmer  whose  pastures  are  liable  to  be¬ 
come  pinched  under  the  heat  of  the  August 
sun  should  sow  early  in  the  season,  and  at  suc¬ 
cessive  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  until 
the  first  of  July,  such  a  breadth  of  some  large- 
growing  variety  of  corn  as  -will  ensure  the  need¬ 
ed  supply  to  keep  his  stock  always  amply  fed. 
On  well-arranged  dairy  farms,  where  animals 
are  pastured  sufficiently 
near  to  the  buildings  to  be 
driven  in  at  night,  it  will 
be  well  to  give  a  good  feed 
of  cut  fodder  every  even¬ 
ing,  and  in  some  cases  in 
the  morning  as  well,  turn¬ 
ing  out  to  pasture  during 
the  day.  Indeed,  so  uni¬ 
versal  is  this  practice  be¬ 
coming  in  our  best  dairy 
districts,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  a  word  in 
favor  of  its  adoption.  If 
Indian  corn  alone  is  de¬ 
pended  on  for  this  purpose, 
the  seed  should  be  procur¬ 
ed  from  a  more  Southern 
locality,  as  such  corn  is 
more  luxuriant  in  its 
growth  of  stalk  and  leaf 
than  is  that  of  any  North¬ 
ern  region.  Some  good 
farmers  in  New  England 
procure  seed  corn  for  soil¬ 
ing  use  from  Missouri,  and 
believe  that  the  production 
of  fodder  from  it  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
would  be  that  of  any  variety  of  which  the  seed 
could  be  perfectly  ripened  in  their  locality. 
Sweet  corn  is  more  valuable,  weight  for  weight, 
than  any  other,  but  the  seed  is  so  expensive  and 
so  uncertain  in  its  germination,  while  the 
amount  of  stalk  and  leaf  produced  is  less,  that 
the  profit  of  using  it  for  soiling  purposes  is 
questionable.  Hungarian  millet  and  other 
plants  seem  to  be  excellent  for  soiling  purposes; 
but  they  are  much  less  known,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  safe,  as  yet.  to  recommend  them  as  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  native 
Indian  corn,  with  the 
cultivation  and  care 
of  W'hich  all  are  fa¬ 
miliar.  In  the  system 
of  partial  soiling,  val¬ 
uable  assistance  may 
also  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  winter  rye, 
which  makes  a  luxu¬ 
riant  growth  very  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  spring,  long 
before  grass  is  fit  for 
feeding,  and  which 
may  be  cut  in  its  ear¬ 
ly  stages  of  growth 
without  detriment  to 
its  production  of 
grain;  though,  after 
the  production  of  the 
seed  stalk  has  com¬ 
menced,  cutting  is  in¬ 
jurious.  Even  after 
this  time,  however,  a 
valuable  amount  of  green  forage  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  use  later  in  the  season. 

- «•-. - —>©*- - - - — - 

The  First  Milk  of  a  cow’ after  calving  is 
purgative,  and  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  hogs, 
but  we  should  think  it  could  not  be  dangerous 
unless  fed  regularly  day  after  day.  It  is  used  as 
human  food  in  Europe  without  evil  effects 
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Buds  out  of  Place. 

The  books  tell  ns  that  one  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characters  of  the  root  is,  that  it  never  bears 
buds.  This  is  true  of  the  great  majority  of 
roots  in  their  normal  condition,  but,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances, 
roots  will  produce 
buds ;  and  not  only 
is  this  the  case,  but 
they  may  be  made 
to  produce  them 
with  such  certainty, 
that  propagation 
by  root  cuttings  is 
one  of  the  most 
ready  methods  of 
increasing  many 
plants.  We  showed 
not  long  ago  that 
buds  were  readily 
formed  upon  the 
scales  of  the  lily 
bulbs,  which  are  on¬ 
ly  modified  leaves, 
and  in  the  Begonias 
and  many  other 
plants,  a  leaf  prop¬ 
er,  or  a  part  of  a 
leaf  even,  may  be 
made  to  produce 
buds  so  readily, that 
leaf  propagation  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  with  florists.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller  has  made  many  experiments  with  these 
unusual  methods  of  propagation,  and  has  largely 
extended  the  list  of  those  plants  which  may  be 
multiplied  by  root  cuttings,  etc.  He  recently 
brought  us  a  remarkable  and  interesting  in¬ 
stance  of  the  unusual  appearance  of  buds  in 
the  gladiolus.  Mr.  F.  W.  Woodard  had  placed 
some  bulbs  of  Gladiolus  under  the  stage  of  his 
green-house.  Several  of  the  bulbs  were  turned 
upside  down,  so  that  the  terminal  bud,  which 


GLADIOLUS  BULB. 


naturally  would  have  started,  was  removed  from 
the  light,  and  probably  had  less  heat  than  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb.  The  temperature  being 
sufficient  to  start  vegetation,  and  the  natural 
growth  being  checked  by  these  causes,  buds  ap¬ 
peared,  and  leaves  developed  in  a  very  unusual 


place — the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  The  engraving 
given  below  shows  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  bulbs,  it  being  represented  upside  down,  of 
course.  The  unusual  growth  is  shown,  and 
also  the  regular  shoot,  which  at  length  had 
started  and  curved  itself  towards  the  light. 


The  well-known  Hydrangea  is,  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  generally  kept  under  shelter  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  turned  out  in  spring.  Its  enormous 
balls  of  usually  pink  flowers  have  long  made  it  a 
favorite  plant,  but  its  claims  to  popularity  are 
likely  to  be  contested  by  more  recently  intro¬ 
duced  species  and  varieties,  a  number  of  which 
have  come  to  us  from  Japan.  In  April  of  last 
year  we  figured  the  Large-flowered  Panicled 
Hydrangea,  which  produces  immense  flower 
masses,  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  Under  the 
names  of  Hydrangea  Otaska  and  H.  Irnpcratrice 
Euginie,  the  French  journals  have  recently 
given  us  engravings  of  some  fine  forms.  Messrs. 
Olm  Brothers,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  send  us, 
under  the  name  of  Rose  and  White  Hydrangea, 
II.  rosea  alba,  a  charming  plant.  We  give  an 
engraving  of  a  flower  cluster  reduced  in  size. 
The  centre  of  the  cluster  is  occupied  by  small, 
perfect  flowers,  while  on  the  circumference  there 
is  a  row  of  larger  sterile  flowers,  which  are 
pure  white  when  they  first  open,  then  be¬ 
come  beautifully  tinted  with  rose,  and  finally  of 
a  deep  red.  The  colors  are  very  clear  and  pure, 
and  the  effect  remarkably  fine.  In  the  common 
Hydrangea  the  whole  cluster  is  made  up  of 
these  large,  sterile  flowers.  We  take  the  present 
plant  to  be  a  variety  of  what  is  called  Hydran¬ 
gea  Japonica,  which  is  believed  to  be  only  the 
normal  form  of  the  old  Garden  Hydrangea, 
which  this  plant  is  quite  like  in  foliage  and  habit. 


Lima  Beans. 


There  are  probably  hundreds  of  our  readers 
who  have  gardens  and  do  not  raise  Lima  Beans 
— at  least  our  observation  shows  that  they  are 
not  so  generally  cultivated  as  they  should  be. 
The  Lima  is  the  very  perfection  of  beans, 
whether  taken  in  its  green  state  or  ripe.  Any 
one  who  has  an  ordinarily  good  soil  can  grow 
them,  if  he  obseiwes  the  precaution  not  to 
plant  too  early.  Make  hills  by  spading  in  some 


good  compost  or  well-rotted  manure,  four  feet 
apart  each  way.  Set  a  pole  firmly  in  the  center 
of  each.  The  pole  need  not  be  more  than  six  or 
eight  feet  out  of  the  ground.  Some  recommend 
twelve,  which  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  climbing  plants  to  get  to  the  top  of 
their  support  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to 
bear,  and  long  poles 
bring  late  crops.  It 
has  been  said  that 
good  crops  can  be 
had  without  any 
poles.  We  have 
never  tried  this, 
but  propose  to  do 
it  this  season.  Put 
five  or  six  beans 
around  each  pole, 
pressing  them  into 
the  soil  with  the 
eye  downward, and 
covering  about  an 
inch.  Early  in 
June,  when  the 
cold  storms  are 
over,  is  usually 
soon  enough. 
When  well  up, 
thin  to  four  plants 
to  each  pole ;  and 
when  they  first  run, 
if  they  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  wander,  give  them  a  turn  about  the 
poles.  Keep  the  ground  clean,  and  pinch  in 
the  longer  side  branches,  as  wrell  as  the  top  of 
the  vine  when  it  has  surmounted  the  pole. 
- - - — *  o  »■— - - - 

The  Safflower,  or  “Saffron.” 

There  seems  to  be  just  now  a  marked  dis¬ 
position  to  experiment  with  those  plants  which 
furnish  economical  products,  and  we  have  many 
letters  asking  about  madder,  opium,  and  other 


safflower. — ( Carthamus  tinctorius.) 


things  not  used  as  food.  While  we  are  glad  to 
see  a  desire  to  cultivate  every  product  that  our 
climate  will  allow  of,  we  would  caution  against 
undertaking  any  untried  culture  without  first 
carefully  experimenting.  Some  one  wrote  us 
to  send  poppy  seeds  enough  to  plant  an  acre. 


ROSE  AND  white  HYDRANGEA. — ( Hydrangea  Japonica,  ys*.  rosea  alba.) 
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What  an  elephant  would  an  acre  of  poppies 
be  to  any  one,  while  a  square  rod  or  less  would 
be  ample  for  all  purposes  of  experiment !  There 
are  many  things  that  will  grow  with  us  which 
cannot  be  made  paying  crops  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  collecting  them.  Safflower  is  one  of  the 
plants  about  which  inquiries  arc  made.  In  this 
country  it  is  improperly  called  saffron,  which  is 
the  product  of  a  crocus,  while  the  safflower,  or 
American  safTron,  is  from  the  Garthamus  tinc- 
torius ,  a  plant  related  to  the  Thistles.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  East,  and  is  more  or 
les3  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  an  annual, 
growing  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  high, 
and  bears  numerous  heads  of  orange-colored 
flowers  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  leaves,  as  well  as  the  scales  qf  the  invol¬ 
ucre  which  surrounds  th,e  head  of  florets,  have 
small,  spiny  teeth.  The  valuable  portion  is 
the  small  flowers  or  florets,  which  are  plucked 
when  in  full  bloom.  In  the  East  Indies,  where 
the  principal  commercial  supply  is  grown,  the 
flowers  are  pressed  into  small  cakes ;  the  small 
quantity  produced  in  this  country  is  dried  loose. 
More  or  less  saffron  is  used  in  domestic  medi¬ 
cine,  and  is  probably  as  harmless  as  any  of  the 
many  things  given  as  warm  drinks.  Its  virtues 
depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of  warm  water 
given  with  it.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  the  true 
saffron,  which  is  an  expensive  drug,  to  make 
rouge  and  “  pink  saucers,”  and  as  a  dye.  It 
gives  a  brilliant  red  to  silks,  which  is  not  a  fast 
color.  In  Europe,  the  plant  is  frequently  grown 
as  an  ornament  in  gardens.  As  with  most  of 
the  oriental  commercial  products,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  details  of  the  cultivation  of  saf¬ 
flower,  or  statistics  with  regard  to  its  yield, 
etc.  Those  who  wish  to  experiment  with  it 
should  sow  the  seeds  early  this  month;  afoot 
apart  would  probably  be  a  proper  distance,  and 
the  rows  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  the 
necessary  cultivation  and  gathering  the  flowers. 


More  Mole  Traps.  • 

The  number  of  washing-machines  and  cook¬ 
ing-stoves  patented  each  year  indicates  that  per¬ 
fection  in  these  articles  is  not  yet  attained.  We 
judge  that  this  must  be  the  case  with  mole 
traps,  as  each  year  brings  us  several  new  con¬ 
trivances  for  destroying  the  burrowing  pests.  If 
mortality  to  the  moles  were  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  ingenuity  expended  in  exterminating 
them,  the  race  would  have  been  extinct  long 
ago.  We  iinagiue  that  one  thing  is  needed 
which  the  inventors  cannot  supply — care  and 


i?lg.  i. — EX-SQUillE’S  MOLE  TltAP. 


persistence  in  using  the  traps  wherever  a  mole- 
track  is  noticed.  “  Ex-squire,”  who  dates  from 
the  odd  place  “  Six  Acres  not  Enough,”  in  New 
Jersey,  where  “Ten  Acres  Enough”  was  dis¬ 
covered,  sends  his  “con-traption,”  of  which  he 
says  :  “  ’Tis  death  on  the  moles,  and  not  being 
patented,  is  public  property.  It  is  made  of 
strips  of  one-inch  boards ;  there  are  two  pieces 


like  a  joined  by  two  pieces,  e,  e,  nailed  on;  b  is 
hinged  to  one  c;  d,  over  which  the  cord  runs,  is 
nailed  toe/  e  is  on  a  pivot  at  x.  The  spikes 
are  pieces  of  wire,  ground  to  a  blunt  point.  I 
make  c-  c  about  eight  inches  long.”  Figure  1 
shows  an  end  view  of  the  trap  placed  over  a  run. 

Mr.  Geo.  Foland,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  (?)  gives 
a  drawing  of  his  trap,  which  he  thinks  more 
simple  and  effective  than  any  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  published.  He  says  :  “  It  is  only  a  com¬ 
mon  dead  fall,  which  any  boy  knows  how  to 
make.  A  board  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  and 
from  four  to  six  feet  long,  with  a  stone  upon  it 
for  a  weight,  is  used  with  the  common  trip 
trigger.  Take  a  block  nine  inches  long  by  three 


inches  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  thick ; 
strike  a  circle  on  each  end,  of  two  and  a  half 
inches  diameter,  and  put  in  each  circle  four 
sharp  nails,  extending  through  the  block  about 
four  inches.  Place  your  foot  upon  the  trail, 
and  press  it  tightly  down,  and  put  the  block 
upon  the  trail,  with  the  nails  on  each  side  of 
the  part  pressed  down.  The  point  of  the  trig¬ 
ger  must  bear  upon  the  part  thus  pressed  down, 
as  represented  in  the  engraving.  As  the  mole 
opens  his  trail,  the  trigger  is  raised,  which  drops 
the  weight  upon  the  block,  and  drives  home 
the  nails.  This  trap  never  fails  to  catch.” 

Notes  from  “  The  Pines.1’ 

Mr.  Walks  and  Talks  has  given  his  experience 
in  the  paper,  and  why  should  pot  I  ?  He  has  a 
large  farm  to  walk  and  talk  over,  and  I  propose 
to  do  the  same  with  my  large  garden.  Now,  it 
is  very  jolly  to  go  upon  a  new  place  and  find  it 
all  just  as  you  would  not  have  it.  A  place  that 
is  finished  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have — but  one 
that  has  been  begun,  and  has  everything  wrong 
from  beginning  to  end  is  a  perfect  treasure.  I 
have  not  time  to  make  a  map  of  the  place  as  it 
is,  but  you  may  imagine  along  and  narrow  piece 
fronting  on  the  river,  and  going  back  over  hill 
and  dale  indefinitely,  and  including  about  ten 
acres.  “Why  do  I  call  it  ‘The  Pines’  ?”  “Because 
I  could  not  help  it.”  You  see,  that  there  are  on 
the  river  bank  three  pine  trees,  our  beautiful 
native  White  Pine,  the  Weymouth  Pine  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  for  hight  and  spread  of  limbs  are 
rarely  to  be  equaled  ;  and  out  of  respect  to  these 
grand  old  monarchs,  the  place  is  called  “  The 
Pines.”  Beyond  this  natural  growth  the  trees 
arc  all  wrong,  as  is  every  thing  else.  Two 
Balsam  Firs,  the  worst  of  our  evergreens, 
flank  the  front  door,  and  shrubs  put  in  a  straight 
line  with  them  give  a  very  cheerful  idea  of  a 
funeral.  There  is  a  row  of  cherry  trees  near 
the  front  line  fence,  which  ought  to  bear  fruit, 
but  don’t ;  and  all  the  grounds  around  the 
house  which  will  be  lawn,  are  occupied  by 
pear  trees,  currant  bushes,  quince  trees,  and  as 
near  the  road  as  possible  is  a  bed  of  asparagus, 
and  another  of  rhubarb  1  I  can’t  tell  you  of  the 
odd  things  that  are  where  th*y  ought  not  to  be, 
but  some  time  I  will  make  a  plan  and  show 
how  they  are,  and  how  I  have  changed  them, 
as  the  suggestions  will  be  useful  to  hundreds  of 
readers.  Now,  next  to  making  a  place  useful  to 


one’s  self,  it  is  important  to  make  it  useful  to 
others.  I  intend,  in  the  “Notes  from  ‘The 
Pines,’  ”  to  record  my  failures  as  well  as  my 
successes,  and  to  make  them  as  talky,  if  not 
as  “walkj*,”  as  Professor  Harris  does  in  his  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated  Walks  and  Talks.  My  great 
satisfaction  in  the  whole  is,  that  we  have  what 
the  Agriculturist  has  long  want  ed — a  big  garden. 
The  different  editors  have  four  large  farms,  and 
I  supplement  them  with  a  large  garden,  in  which 
there  will  be  ample  room  to  test  all  the  many 
things  our  friends  send  us  every  year.  Already 
Saul,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Lum,  of  Sandusky,  O., 
Carpenter,  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Fuller,  of  Woodside, 
N.  J.,  Geo.  Such,  of  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Col. 
Wilder,  of  Mass.,  and  J.  J.  A.  Gregory,  of  the 
same  State,  Brcsee,  of  potato  fame,  Conover, 
who  will  be  famous  in  potatoes,  Mr.  Vander- 
veer,  whose  seedling  is  working  its  way  into 
popularity,  and  many  others  whom  we  cannot 
name  here,  have  sent  us  things  to  be  tested.  I 
intend  to  make  “  The  Pines  ”  a  trial  ground,  as 
there  is  ample  room  to  test  every  garden  prod¬ 
uct.  Taking  possession  late  in  April,  I  can 
only  make  the  tillable  land  do  its  best.  Many 
kinds  of  potatoes  have  beer,  put  in  side  by  side 
in  purely  field  culture,  and  some  impartial  and 
interesting  results  may  be  looked  for.  Many 
“novelties”  in  the  way  of  garden  vegetables 
and  flowers  have  been  sown,  and  odd  seeds 
from  various  sources  put  in,  so  that  there  is  al¬ 
ready  material  enough  at  hand  to  mane  the 
“  Notes  from  ‘  The  Pines  ’  ”  interesting  to  every 
one  who  has  a  garden,  large  or  small. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

BY  A.  B.  ALLEN. 

In  a  late  rapid  jaunt  over  Great  Britain  and 
parts  of  the  Continent,  I  took  soipe  pains  to 
visit  a  few  of  the  famous  trees  flourishing  there. 
Of  the  evergreens  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  was 
the  grandest  and  most  noble.  It  is  to  this  class 
what  the  white  oak  is  to  deciduous  trees;  and 
it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  its 
cultivation  is  considerably  on  the  increase  now 
among  us.  The  largest  Cedar  of  Lebanon  I 
know  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  seen  in  an 
open  field,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Bloodgood 
nursery,  in  the  town  of  Flushing,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  office  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  About  three  years  ago  it  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  several  feet  of  the  top  were  cut 
off,  but  it  still  towers  upward  of  sixty  feet  high. 
The  circumference  of  its  trunk,  close  to  the 
ground,  is  within  a  fraction  of  thirteen  feet; 
three  feet  above,  eleven  feet ;  six  feet  above, 
nine  feet.  The  lowest  branches  commence 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  have  a  spread 
of  about  forty  feet.  They  are  all  horizontal, 
very  close  to  each  other  in  whorls,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  diminish  in  length  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
thus  forming  a  symmetrical  cone.  The  foliage 
is  very  dense,  and  of  the  deepest,  purest,  and 
most  vivid  green,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
When  the  sun  falls  upon  this  bright,  fresh,  ver¬ 
dant  mass,  it  lends  a  golden  tinge  to  its  foliage, 
as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Abies 
(Picea)  Nordmanniana.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  of  old 
were  called  “glorious,”  and  were  said  to  be 
“planted  in  the  garden  of  God.” 

The  soil  where  this  tree  stands  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  of  moderate  fertility.  Its  growth,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  slow,  giving  its  wood  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  of  ripening  well  every  season  before 
the  severity  of  whiter  set  in;  and  this  is  one 
reason,  undoubtedly,  why  its  foliage  is  such  a 
bright,  fresh  green  all  winter.  I  have  watched 
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this  noble  tree  pretty  attentively  for  several 
years,  and  the  only  time  its  leaves  were  found 
to  be  tinged  by  the  frost  was  in  January  and 
February,  1868;  then  the  tip  ends  of  many  of 
the  branches  were  changed  to  a  russet  color,  or 
rusty  brown,  which  soon  wore  off,  however,  as 
the  spring  advanced.  It  is  well  known  that 
that  was  the  severest  and  most  trying  winter  for 
evergreens  which  we  have  experienced  for  many 
years.  The  past  December,  also,  was  unusually 
cold,  but  it  did  no  injury  to  the  foliage  of  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  in  Flushing,  there  being 
several  others  of  considerable  size  there,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  one  described  above. 

A  cold,  moist  soil  is  injurious  to  this  tree,  and 
it  should  be  grown  standing  clear  of  all  others. 
I  could  but  remark  the  great  difference  in  size 
and  superiority  in  general  appearance  of  the 
specimens  at  Warwick  Castle  Park,  and  other 
places  in  England,  standing  by  themselves,  to 
those  which  grew  up  more  closely  surrounded 
by  other  trees  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris. 


The  Wanton  Destruction  of  Timber. 

BT  M.  L.  CURTIS,  CLYDK,  OHIO. 


If  there  is  one  subject  upon  which  it  seems 
impossible  for  farmers  to  properly  reason,  it  is 
the  importance  of  saving  what  little  remains  to 
us  of  our  forests.  Ohio  to-day  has  one  mile  of 
railroad  for  every  ten  sections  of  land,  with 
thousands  of  locomotives  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  cars,  and  shops,  depots,  docks,  bridges,  tanks, 
ties,  sheds,  and  shanties*  without  number.  The 
shrill  scream  of  the  locomotive’s  whistle  rever¬ 
berating  through  every  forest  proclaims  its 
doom.  And  Ohio  is  only  a  sample  of  other  tim¬ 
bered  States.  In  addition  to  their  own  want3 
are  the  long,  lank  arms  of  the  timberless  regions 
of  the  West  stretched  out  for  supplies.  Then  in 
addition  to  this  are  the  hucksters,  hawkers,  and 
runners,  that  swarm  through  the  land  in  search 
of  ship  timber,  car  timber,  cabinet  timber,  pipe, 
butt,  oil,  and  barrel  staves,  spokes,  bent  work, 
hubs,  ax-helves,  hoop-poles,  oar-blades,  hand¬ 
spikes,  ship-knees,  fork  and  rake  stales,  hoe- 
handles,  ball  clubs,  police  staves,  and  walking 
canes,  to  be  sent  far  and  wide.  Besides  this  the 
demand  for  timber  to  build  steamers,  sail  and 
other  vessels,  docks,  and  elevators  for  our  vast 
inland  waters  as  well  as  for  the  seaports,  and 
the  requirements  to  build  our  cities,  villages, 
hamlets,  and  farm-buildings;  to  bridge  our 
streams,  fence  our  fields,  and  warm  our  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  the  thousand  other  unnamed  uses  to 
which  timber  i3  daily  applied,  gives  but  a  faint 
view  of  the  demands  for  to-day.  But  who  shall 
compute  the  demand  of  to-morrow  ?  Every 
cough  from  the  locomotive’s  hoarse  lungs  aug¬ 
ments  it.  Still,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  farmers  all 
over  our  land  who  are  not  pinched  for  timber 
will  argue,  “  Why  let  the  timber  cumber  the 
ground,  which,  if  cleared,  would  net  $3  to  $10 
profit  per  acre  a  year?  This  at  interest  would 
more  than  buy  our  timber  for  all  purposes.” 
And  so  farmers  with  scanty  wood  lots  are  clear¬ 
ing  acre  after  acre,  and  who  shall  arrest  it  ? 
The  skillful  chopper  in  one  hour  demolishes  the 
majestic  oak  that  has  required  the  heavenly 
benedictions  of  sunshine  and  showers  for  three 
centuries  to  grow  it.  Two  years  ago  an  old 
pioneer  living  in  the  interior  of  Ohio  told  me  that 
could  he  have  the  timber  back  on  his  200-acre 
farm  that  nearly  killed  him  and  his  wife  in  getting 
it  off,  it  would  sell  for  $300  per  acre,  standing. 
Anil  it  was  true.  I  told  this  to  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  who  was  about  to  clear  off  his  last  timber 
on  the  plea  that  the  use  of  the  land  would  be 


r.  Training  Raspberries. 

In  growing  raspberries  on  the  large  scale,  a 
stake  is  used  to  support  the  canes;  but  in 
garden  culture,  not  only  is  greater  neatness  se¬ 
cured,  but  the  new  canes  which  are  to  bear 
fruit  the  next  year  have 
a  better  opportunity  to 
develop,  if  some  kind  of 
a  trellis  is  used.  One  of 
the  simplest  supports  is 
the  hoop  trellis,  (fig.  1) 
given  by  Mr.  Fuller  in 
his  Small  Fruit  Cultur- 
ist.  It  is  made  by  driv¬ 
ing  a  stake  each  side  of 
a  stool,  and  nailing  a 
barrel  hoop  to,  them. 

„  The  canes  are  to  be  train- 

Fig.  1. — noop  training.  ,  ,  ,  ,  „ 

ed  to  the  hoop,  and  fas¬ 
tened,  to  prevent  them  from  blowing  about. 
Another  method  of  training  is  shown  in  fig.  2, 
in  which  two  stakes  are  driven,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  plant;  the  bearing  canes  are  bent 


more  profitable  to  him  than  to  save  the  timber. 
But  I  might  as  well  have  told  it  to  one  of  his 
trees,  for  his  men  are  now  cutting  the  last  acre. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  growing  of  tim¬ 
ber  throughout  the  prairie  and  older  settled 
States  should  be  encouraged,  and  entered  upon 
in  earnest.  The  writer,  in  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  in  growing  timber  where  lie  now 
resides,  has  obtained  the  following  re¬ 
sults:  Cotton-wood,  13  years’  growth,  60 
feet  high,  and  18  inches  in  diameter  2  feet 
above  ground;  Sycamore  (Button-wood) 
about  the  same  diameter,  but  not  so  tall ; 
one  sample  Yellow  Willow  showed  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  annual  rings  of 
over  2  inches  in  width ;  Locust  of  20 
years’  growth  attained  a  diameter  of  12 
to  15  inches,  tall  and  symmetrical,  and  it 
is  a  hardy,  durable,  and  valuable  kind  of 
timber.  Some  samples  of  Butternut, 

Black  Walnut,  and  Yellow  Oak,  left  standing  in 
the  fields,  show  about  the  same  dimensions. 
Much  of  the  reserved  timber  is  prematurely 
dying,  which  the  owners  would  gladly  prevent 
if  they  knew  the  causes.  Some  of  the  causes 
are  underbrushing  and  pasturing.  For  it  is  a 
fact  beyond  controversy  that  our  primitive  for¬ 
est  trees  die  in  a  short  time  after  the  ground  un¬ 
der  them  becomes  turfed  over  and  hardened  by 
the  tread  of  stock.  And  it, is  better  economy 
to  pelt  the  sheep  and  shoot  the  cattle  rather 
than  to  continue  the  practice. 

Another  active  agent  in  the  destruction  of 
timber  is  ditching.  Timber  grown  on  wet  land 
is  very  sensitive  to  the  spade.  Ditch  around 
the  woods  rather  than  through  them,  if  possible. 
Some  argue  that  stone  coal  is  preferable  to  wood 
for  fuel.  Let  those  who  wish  to  breathe  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  have 
their  bodies  begrimmed  with  smut,  their  rooms 
blackened,  and  the  rain  dropping  from  their 
eaves  like  ink,  accept  the  coal.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  timber,  the  relative  value  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  the  near  day  in  the  future  that  will 
see  our  pine  and  other  forests  exhausted  with 
the  accumulating  agencies  of  destruction  now 
at  work,  the  thermal  modifications  the  forests 
exert  upon  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  the  certain¬ 
ty  that  the  removal  of  the  forests  would  repeat 
here  what  it  lias  done  elsewhere,  in  turning  our 
beautiful  and  productive  country  into  a  bar¬ 
ren  waste,  are  matters  of  great  moment,  and 
should  come  home  to  every  lover  of  his  country. 


over  and  tied  to  the  stakes,  while  the  new  ones 
grow  up  in  the  centre.  An  improvement  on 
this  is  to  use  a  wire  trellis,  which  allows  both 
the  bearing  and  the  new  canes  to  be  supported. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Davis,-  Crawford  Co.,  O.,  sends  us 
his  method,  which  has  some  features  different 


Fig.  2. — TRAINING  TO  STAKES, 

from  any  other  plan  we  have  seen.  He  puts 
strongly  braced  posts,  which  project  2'|2  feet 
out  of  the  ground,  at  the  ends  of  the  rows,  and 
other  stakes  at  every  fourth  plant.  A  No.  12 
galvanized  wire  is  stretched  between  the  end 
posts,  and  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  stakes  by  means  of  a  small  staple,  driven 
over  the  wire.  Supposing  this  to  be  put  up  at 
the  time  the  roots  are  planted,  the  new  canes, 
of  which  four  are  allowed  to  grow,  are  tied  to 
the  wire  when  high  enough.  The  second  year 
two  canes  from  each  stool  are  bent  over,  and 


Fig.  3. — TRAINING  TO  A  WIRE. 

tied  to  the  wire,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  while  the 
new  canes  grow  up  straight,  and  are  secured  to 
the  wire.  After  the  fruiting  canes  are  removed, 
the  new  canes  are  bent  oyer  in  their  place. 
From  the  number  of  inquiries  that  are  made, 
we  infer  that  it  is  not  generally  understood  that 
raspberry  canes  bear  fruit  but  once.  After 
the  fruit  is  off,  they  are  to  be  removed,  and  the 
new  growth  trained  up  to  supply  their  places. 


Currants. — The  old  Red  Dutch,  well  ma¬ 
nured  and  mulched,  will  give  as  large  fruit  as 
the  Versailles  and  other  large  kinds  will,  if  neg¬ 
lected.  Mulch  the  bushes  with  whatever  litter 
is  at  hand,  and  apply  powdered  hellebore  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  worm.  A  correspondent 
at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  writes  that  he  has  obtained 
remarkable  results  from  tbe  use  of  leached  ashes. 

Scale  Lice. — The  eggs  of  the  Oyster-shell 
Bark  louse  hatch  this  month,  and  the  young 
brood  of  very  minute  lice  make  their  way  to  the 
tender,  new  shoots,  where  they  fix  themselves. 
They  soon  become  covered  with  an  impermea¬ 
ble  shield,  and  can  only  be  destroyed  before 
they  are  thus  protected.  Watch  them  carefully, 
and  at  the  hatching  time  apply  strong  soapsuds. 
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Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums. 

The  name  Geranium  is  so  generally  associ¬ 
ated  with  green-house  and  window  plants,  that 
but  few  are  aware  we  have  several  -wild  Gerani¬ 
ums,  and  that  those  exotics  which  are  com¬ 
monly  called  Geraniums  are,  botanical- 
ly  speaking,  not  Geraniums  at  all.  The 
most  common,  as  well  as  the  largest, 
of  our  native  species  is  Geranium  mac- 
ulatam,  the  Common  Cranesbill,  the 
one  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  a 
branching  perennial  herb,  about  two 
feet  high,  with  rather  coarse  and  cut 
leaves,  which,  when  old,  show  whitish 
blotches.  The  regular,  light  purple 
flowers  are  about  an  inch  across,  and 
are  followed  by  a  long  beaked  fruit, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  popular  name  of 
Cranesbill,  as  well  as  the  scientific  one, 
Geranium ,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  for  crane ;  the  specific  name 
signifies  spotted,  in  reference  to  the 
markings  upon  the  leaves.  This  beaked 
fruit  is  interesting  as  illustrating  one  of 
the  many  methods  in  which  seeds  are 
scattered.  The  fruit  consists  of  five 
pistils,  •which  are  attached  to  a  stem¬ 
like  projection  or  receptacle.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  lower  portions  of 
these  pistils,  which  contain  the  seed, 
suddenly  break  away,  and  by  the  curl¬ 
ing  of  their  upper  portion,  throw  out 
the  seed.  The  small  engravings  given 
below  show  the  closed  and  open 
fruit.  The  root  of  this  species  is 
very  astringent,  and  is  used  by  physi¬ 
cians  and  in  popular  medicine.  The 
Carolina  Geranium  (G.  Carolinum),  is 
not  rare  in  barren  soils ;  it  has  more 
finely  divided  foliage,  and  much  small¬ 
er  flowers.  The  Herb  Robert  {G.  Ro- 
berlianum),  which  grows  in  shady  and 
rocky  places,  is  still  more  delicate  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  has  a  strong  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  odor.  Some  of  the  foreign  species 
are  nowand  then  found  in  gardens; 
of  these,  the  Lancaster  Geranium  (G.  ■ 
Lancastriense),  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  it  being 
a  perfectly  hardy,  low  growing  plant,  and  is 
covered  with  flowers  much  like  those  of  our 
common  Cranesbill  nearly  all  summer.  The 
green-house  plants  commonly  called  Geraniums 
are  Pelargoniums ;  they  are  all  tender  shrubs, 
or  have  thick,  fleshy 
stems,  and  their  flowers 
are  irregular,  having 
two  of  the  petals  differ¬ 
ing  somewhat  in  size 
and  shape  from  the 
others.  At  the  base  of 
the  flower  there  is  a  sort 
of  projection  or  spur 
from  the  calyx,  and 
all  of  the  stamens  are 
not  perfect,  only  seven 
of  them  usually  bearing 
anthers.  A  great  deal 
of  fine  writing  and  bad 
temper  have  of  late 
been  displayed  by  florists  in  the  discussion  as  to 
what  are  Geraniums,  and  what  Pelargoniums. 
Botanically,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  difference 
between  the  two,  and  we  have  given  characters 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them.  The  name  Ge¬ 
ranium  has  become  so  thoroughly  attached  to 
the  green-house  plants,  that  it  is  convenient  to 
continue  its  use  as  a  popular  name  for  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  But  when  florists,  as  some  do,  tell 


us  that  a  part  of  the  Pelargoniums  must  be 
called  Geraniums,  and  the  other  Pelargoniums, 
we  quite  fail  to  see  the  force  of  their  claims. 

"  ^  I  i  I  »* 

The  Chinese  Yam. — Recently  attempts 
have  been  made  to  resuscitate  this  “  novelty.” 


common  cranesbill. — ( Geranium  maculatum.) 

The  whole  story  is  this :  The  Chinese  Yam, 
Dioscorcea  Batatas ,  was  introduced  E^bout  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  as  a  new  and  valuable  esculent, 
and  a  substitute  for  the  potato.  It  is  a  vine 
with  a  handsome  foliage,  and  of  vigorous 
growth.  The  root,  which  is  the  edible  part, 
runs  down  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brittle.  It  is  difficult  to  dig,  and  when 
dug  is  acceptable  merely  as  a  variety.  The  la¬ 
bor  of  extracting  the  roots  from  the  soil  will 
prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  popular,  and 
though  it  has  been  before  the  public  for  so 
many  years,  and  extravagantly  advertised,  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  as  a  curiosity. 


Plants  Growing  Upon  Insects. 


Many  of  the  troublesome  insects  are  kept  in 
check  by  other  insects.  Besides  the  insects 
that  are  carnivorous  in  their  perfect  state,  there 
are’others,  such  as  the  Ichneumon  flies,  which 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  grubs  or 
larvae,  and  develop  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of 
the  individual  within  whose  body  they  are 
placed.  These  parasitic  insects  are  friends  to 
the  cultivator,  and  there  are  but  few  insects 
which  are  pests  to  us  but  have  their  troubles  in 
the  form  of  other  insects  that  are  pests  to 
them.  Besides  being  preyed  upon  by  insect- 
parasites,  there  are  also  plant  parasites  which 


are  destructive  to  insects.  It  seems  only  fair 
that,  as  there  are  so  many  insects  destructive  to 
plants,  there  should  be  some  plants  fatal  to  in¬ 
sects.  Those  plants  which  are  found  as  para¬ 
sites  upon  insects  and  other  animals  belong  to 
that  immense  order  known  as  fungi.  It  is  a 
minute  fungus  that  proves  so  destruct¬ 
ive  to  the  silk-worm,  and  flies  and 
wasps  are  attacked  by  others ;  but 
these  are  minute  forms  of  fungi,  and 
appear  only  as  a  kind  of  mould.  A 
much  larger  fungus  attacks  the  white- 
grub,  which  is  the  larva  of  the  common 
May-beetle,  Lachnosterna  quercina.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Weatherby,  Mooresville,  Mo., 
sends  us  specimens  of  this  grub,“  some 
of  which  are  alive  and  natural,  and 
others  have  a  kind  of  plant  growing 
out  of  their  heads;  there  are  thousands 
of  them  in  both  stages  in  all  of  the 
new  land.”  We  give  an  engraving  of 
one  of  these  specimens,  in  which  there 
are  two  of  these  growths,  one  from  each 
corner  of  the  mouth.  In  most  cases, 
one  of  these  is  much  longer  than  the 
other;  in  one  specimen,  both  project 
from  the  same  side  of  the  mouth,  and 
frequently  there  is  only  one,  when  it 
is  longer  and  thicker  than  when  two 
are  present.  The  longest  specimen 
(exclusive  of  the  grub)  measured  two 
and  a  quarter  inches.  The  grubs  having 
these  appendages  were  dead  and  much 
shrivelled,  and  as  living  ones  were  sent 
at  the  same  time,  we  infer  that  they 
were  found  in  this  condition.  The 
phenomenon  has  been  noticed  in  the 
American  Entomologist,  and  by  Mr.  C. 
V.  Riley  in  his  admirable  report  on  the 
Insects  of  Missouri, — the  same  thing 
having  occurred  in  Iowa,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Missouri.  The  publications 
above  cited  give  a  letter  from  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  gentleman,  who  states  that  it  is 
well  known  in  Virginia  that  a  white 
mushroom,  poisonous  to  hogs,  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  white-grub.  Our  spec¬ 
imens  are  all  of  a  dull  purplish  color, 
and  whitish  at  tlie  tip ;  the  editors  of  the 
American  Entomologist  state  that  theirs  were 
green,  which  is  an  unusual  color  for  a  fun¬ 
gus.  No  indications  of  organs  of  reproduction 
were  observable,  and  without  these  it  is  not 
practicable  to  determine  what  the  growth  is.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  development  of  this 
vegetable  parasite  will  be  watched,  and  perfect 
specimens  procured.  Did  we  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  produce  this  fungus,  it  might  be 
made  available  in  the  destruction  of  the  white1 


grub.  The  larvae  of  a  moth,  bearing  a  similar 
growth,  are  brought  from  New  Zealand,  and 
another  is  known  in  Chinese  medicine  under  the 
name  of  Ilia  Tsao  Tom  Tchom.  It  consists  of  a 
grub  about  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  bearing 
a  fungus  of  about  the  same  length.  This  is 
said  to  be  so  costly,  that  it  is  used  only  in  the 
family  of  the  Emperor,  where  it  is  administered 
by  the  agreeable  method  of  adding  it  to  the 
stuffing  of  a  duck,  which  is  roasted  and  eaten. 
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(S3?-  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket”  pages.) 


A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block. 


Nothing  is  more  common  t,han  to  hear  children 
described  by  this  homely  phrase.  They  cannot 
help  taking  upon  themselves  the  character  of  the 
homes  in  which  they  are  nurtured.  They  have  been 
involuntarily  moulded  by  the  influences  which  they 
have  felt  from  their  earliest  hours.  Many  faults  of 
temper  and  manners  for  which  we  blame  them,  they 
have  received  unconsciously  from  us,  and  we  only 
see  our  own  uncomfortable  habits  made  flesh  before 
our  eyes,  in  the  condition  of  those  who  have  been 
constantly  moulded  by  our  example.  It  is  not  what 
we  say ,  but  what  we  are ,  that  most  powerfully  af¬ 
fects  the  childhood  in  our  homes. 

The  father  dies  out  of  an  affectionate  family,  and 
the  mother  is  left  behind  in  bereavement  aud  sor¬ 
row  with  her  little  flock  of  children.  As  she  sits 
meditating  upon  her  loss,  she  hears  a  step  coming 
down  the  walk.  The  color  rushes  into  her  face, 
and  then  she  becomes  deathly  pale  and  faint. 
Whose  step  was  that  ?  Is  he  coming  home  as  usual 
from  his  work  again?  After  all,  were  his  sickness 
and  death  but  a  feverish  dream  ?  Was  that  his  step  ? 
The  door  opens  and  her  oldest  son  is  in  her  arms  ! 
When  was  he  taught  to  step  like  his  father?  Ev¬ 
ery  time  his  father  stepped  before  him.  We  are 
constantly  influencing  these  susceptible  young 
spirits  while  we  are  in  their  presence.  Their  faces 
do  not  bear  more  distinct  marks  of  our  counte¬ 
nances  than  their  tempers  do  of  our  spirits.  The 
smiles  that  pass  like  sunshine  over  our  foreheads, 
and  the  clouds  that  sometimes  veil  them,  are  all 
imaged  upon  the  souls  of  the  children,  just  as  the 
beams  of  midday  and  the  floating  vapors  are  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  We  bless  them  by  our 
example  more  than  we  can  by  our  counsels.  Moth¬ 
ers  preach  less  than  fathers,  but  they  influence 
young  children  far  more.  We  should  be  ourselves 
what  we  would  have  them  to  be.  Children  arc 
shrewd  and  close  observers. 

“Be  still !”  said  a  mother  to  her  little  son,  who 
was  playing  just  out  of  the  door  with  his  compan¬ 
ions  while  his  mother  was  entertaining  company. 
The  noise  continued.  “Be  quiet!”  again  said  the 
mother;  but  still  the  clatter  went  on.  “I  shall 
have  to  punish  you  if  you  do  not  obey  me,”  said 
the  mother  once  more,  and  without  effect,  to  the 
child.  “  Aiut  you  afraid  she  will  whip  you  ?”  asked 
one  of  his  companions,  surprised  at  his  boldness. 
“O,  no  !”  returned  the  little  philosopher,  “she  never 
whips  me  until  she  has  spoken  louder  than  that !” 

When  we  find  coarse,  selfish,  unmannerly,  unkind 
children,  we  can  but  think  the  influences  of  home 
have  been  unwholesome.  There  may  have  been 
correct  counsels  and  severe  punishments,  but  the 
daily  temper  and  habit  of  the  household  have  not 
been  genial.  It  is  not  the  storm,  the  deluge  of 
rain,  the  electric  discharge,  that  has  the  most  to 
do  in  bringing  forward  vegetable  life,  although 
these  have  their  place ;  but  it  is  the  daily  sunshine 
and  the  evening  and  morning  dews  that  chiefly 
nourish  aud  bring  ^perfection  the  summer  fruits. 
Neither  is  it  the  harsh  command,  and  the  sharp, 
sudden  retribution  that  follows  wrong-doing,  that 
has  the  most  to  do  in  giving  direction  to  youthful 
character,  but  the  daily  example  and  genial  tempers 
of  the  household.  Let  it  be  a  compliment  to  child 
and  parent  to  say,  “he  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block.” 


The  Table— Order  and  Ornament 

After  every  care  has  been  given  to  neatness  and 
order,  and  every  dish  upon  the  table  has  been 
made  to  look  its  best,  we  may  then  proceed  to  use 
ornament  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  this  purpose 
flowers  are  pre-eminent.  The  most  costly  vases  of 
crystal  or  porcelain,  and  the  most  elaborately 
wrought  center-piece  or  epergne  of  silver,  are  only 
most  beautiful  when  they  hold  flowers,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  dignify  the  most  humble  re¬ 
ceptacle.  Let  us  then  have  flowers  upon  the  table, 


— not  the  costly  efforts  of  the  florist,  but  such  as  the 
country  gardens  and  the  woodsides  afford.  In  ar¬ 
ranging  flowers  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  dis¬ 
play  of  skill  and  taste.  The  finest  products  of  the 
garden  may  be  huddled  into  a  compact  mass,  look¬ 
ing  much  like  a  many-colored  cauliflower,  and  be 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  a  few  wildlings  from  the 
woods.  In  flower  arrangement  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  green,  and  here  is 


Fig.  1. — TABLE  ORNAMENT. 


where  most  fail.  A  few  bits  of  the  lily  of  the  valley 
put  in  a  wine-glass  are  more  attractive  than  many 
masses  of  flowers  called  bouquets.  We  have  a 
large  preponderance  of  green  with  the  delicate 
white  bells  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  hanging  with 
their  natural  grace.  The  idea  of  naturalness  and 
grace  should  pervade  all  arrangements  of  flowers 
for  table  decoration.  We  know  that  the  florists 
will  demur  at  this,  but  we  are  writing  for  people 
who  do  not  care  for  flower  fashions.  Let  the  rule 
be,  but  few  colors  and  plenty  of  green.  There 
should  always,  when  practicable,  be  a  plenty  of 
white  flowers,  and  a  plenty  of  spray-like  green,  to 
give  lightness  to  the  bouquet.  Asparagus  green 
often  comes  in  very  cleverly  lor  this.  In  arranging 
flowers  in  a  vase,  let  them  look  as  if  they  enjoyed 
being  there,  and  not  as  if  crowded  in  and  held  in 
durance.  For  some¬ 
thing  more  elaborate 
than  a  vase  bouquet, 
we  have  used  with 
much  satisfaction  a 
plan  suggested  some 
years  ago  by  one  of 
the  English  journals. 

A  stand  is  made,  like 
that  in  fig.  2.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  tin  plates; 
the  lower  one,  which 
should  be  larger  in 
proportion  than  here 
shown,  has  a  socket 
in  the  middle  on  the 
inside,  and  the  up¬ 
per  one  a  similar  „ 

socket  on  the  under  STAla>- 

side.  A  solid  rod  or  glass  tube,  which  may  be  had 
of  the  druggists,  serves  as  the  standard,  and  fits 
into  the  sockets.  The  lower  plate  should  be  made 
of  heavy  tin  or  galvanized  iron,  in  order  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  stiff.  The  two  plates,  which  are  painted 
green,  are  to  be  filled  with  wet  sand,  into  which 
the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  stuck.  Figure  1  gives 
an  idea  of  the  effect  when  finished.  Many  of  our  wild 
ferns  may  ho  used,  but  they  should  be  dipped  in 
water  to  prevent  them  from  wilting.  Light,  droop¬ 
ing  plants  arc  best  suited  to  the  upper  plate,  and 
some  delicate  vine  may  twine  around  the  glass  rod. 
A  stand  of  this  kind  filled  with  well-chosen  green 
only  would  be  beautiful,  but  when  flowers  are  in¬ 


troduced,  it  is  really  elegant.  Moss  may  be  used 
in  the  plates  instead  of  sand ;  it  is  lighter,  but  it 
is  more  trouble  to  insert  the  flowers  in  it. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


Bottling  Fruit. — The  question  is  often  asked, 
“What  kind  of  bottles  do  you  use?” — I  reply,  any 
and  all  kinds,  from  a  common  long-necked  bottle 
for  green  currants,  gooseberries,  and  rhubarb,  to 
pickle  jars  for  strawberries  and  raspberries,  up  to 
the  glass,  wide-mouthed,  self-sealing,  patented  fruit 
jars,  which  I  reserve  for  plums,  pears,  and  peaches, 
or  any  kind  of  fruit  which  it  is  desirable  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  an  unbroken  state.  These  narrow-mouth¬ 
ed  bottles  may  be  sealed  very  nicely  and  effectively 
in  the  following  way  :  Procure  some  pieces  of  new 
cotton  cloth  large  enough  for  the  purpose  ;  then 
melt  together  an  ounce  of  mutton  tallow  and  a  pound 
of  rosin  ;  a  little  beeswax  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Have  it  melted  and  mixed,  aud  standing  on 
the  back  of  the  stpve,  ready  when  you  wish  to  use 
it.  After  the  boiling  fruit  has  been  successfully  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  bottle,  and  while  in  this  heated 
state,  put  in  the  cork,  if  you  have  one,  or  if 
not,  a  wooden  plug  will  answer.  Take  one 
of  the  pieces  of  cloth  and  tie  it  with  a  stout 
string  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle;  then 
cover  entirely,  rim  and  all,  with  the  warm 
rosin.  It  would  be  as  well  to  put  another  cloth 
over  this,  and,  perhaps,  more  rosin ;  it  must  be 
air-tight.  If  I  were  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  bottles, 
I  should  choose  a  kind  the  lid  of  which  would 
move  or  slip  up  if  subjected  to  pressure  from  with¬ 
in,  as  would  be  the  case  if  fermentation  of  the  con¬ 
tents  occurred.  I  never  have  had  such  an  accident 
happen  to  me,  but  I  have  been  assured  that  where 
lids  are  made  to  screw  tightly  on  to  the  bottle  and 
the  fruit  fermented,  the  bottle  would  burst  before 
the  lid  would  yield.  Learners  in  the  art  would  do 
well  to  coniine  their  first  efforts  to  bottles  with 
corks,  using  wax  to  make  them  air-tight. 

To  Bottle  Strawberries.  —  Wash,  stem,  and 
weigh  the  fruit,  and  to  every  pound  of  fruit  allow  a( 
least  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best  white  sugar ; 
put  into  the  preserving  kettle  a  pint  of  water  and, 
a  pound  of  the  sugar ;  dissolve  the  sugar,  and  when 
the  syrup  boils,  put  in  a  quantity  of  strawberries,— 
say  three  or  four  pounds  ;  let  the  kettle  stand  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  until  the  fruit  appears  well  heat¬ 
ed  through;  then  remove  to  the  front,  and  when  it 
boils  briskly,  bottle  immediately.  If  qr  .te  juicy, 
leave  some  of  the  syrup  in  the  kettle  an  I  add  more 
sugar  (not  any  water) ;  put  in  more  t  erries  and 
proceed  as  before.  Of  course  during  this  time  the 
bottles  will  have  been  prepared  by  placmg  them  in 
warm  water,  to  prevent  cracking  when  the  boiling 
fruit  is  poured  in. 

Pickled  Walnuts.— I  have  procured  from  an 
English  lady  a  recipe  for  making  walnut  pickle. 
She  informs  me  that  butternuts  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  are  not  so  nice  as  the  English  walnut. 
Gather  the  nuts  just  before  the  kernel  commences 
to  harden,  prick  them  through  and  through  several 
times  with  a  coarse  needle,  put  them  into  a  crock, 
pour  over  them  a  rather  strong  brine,  and  al¬ 
low  them  to  remain  for  three  or  four  days ;  drain 
and  spread  them  in  the  sun  until  they  are  dry  and 
have  turned  to  a  dark  brown  or  nearly  black.  Put 
them  now  into  a  suitable  jar,  and  pour  over  them 
boiling  spiced  vinegar,  using  2  ounces  of  mustard 
seed,  a  little  mace,  2  ounces  of  allspice,  and  2 
ounces  of  whole  black  pepper,  to  one  gallon  of  vin¬ 
egar.  A  few  onions  may  be  added,  if  your  taste 
will  permit.  This  pickle  may  be  used  at  any  time 
after  making,  but  is  much  better  for  being  kept  a 
year.  After  the  pickles  are  used,  the  vinegar  may 
be  boiled  and  bottled  for  catsup,  as  it  is  excellent. 

Molasses  Cake.— I  have  been  making  a  kind  of 
molasses  candy  gingerbread,  which  the  children 
seem  to  appreciate,  and  in  fact,  I  enjoyed  eating 
some  of  it  myself.  A  quart  of  molasses  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  were  boiled  gently  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  for  nearly  an  hour.  When  nearly 
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cold,  a  tablespoonful  of  ground  ginger  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  still'  dough  were  added ;  this  was 
rolled  thin,  and  cut  into  cakes  with  a  one-inch  cutter. 
They  will  not  rise,  but  will  spread  a  good  deal  over 
the  pan  while  in  the  oven  ;  therefore  they  should  be 
put  some  distance  apart.  Bake  three  to  live  minutes, 
and  let  them  cool  before  removing  from  the  pan. 

Cocoan'ut  Cake. — Take  two  cups  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs ;  beat  to  a  foam,  add  to  it  one  cup  and  a  third 
of  sweet  milk;  add  gradually  three  cups  and  a 
quarter  of  flour,  and  three  teaspoenfuls  of  baking 
powder,  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
one  of  soda.  .Bake  in  the  same  way  as  jelly  cake, 
but  when  each  layer  is  cool,  instead  of  using  jelly, 
make  a  meringue  of  the  white  of  one  egg  well 
beaten,  nine  teaspoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  and  grated 
cocoanut,  using  the  whole  or  half  of  one  as  con¬ 
venient.  Mix  and  spread  evenly  on  one  of  the 
cakes  or  layers,  then  put  on  another  layer,  and  so 
on  until  you  have  an  ordinary  sized  loaf  of  cake. 
This  quantity  should  make  two  loaves. 


Lamp  Brackets— Useful  and  Ornamental. 

Those  who  use  lamps — and  this  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  readers — will  often  find  it  very  con¬ 
venient  to  have  brackets  on  which  to  place  them. 
The  bracket  may  be  merely  a  simple  shelf  or  a  very 
elaborate  affair.  We  like  to  see  such  things  home¬ 
made,  and  they  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  both  boys  and 
girls,  to  display  their  skill.  A  lady  of  our  acquaint- 


Fig.  3. 


ance  is  quite  celebrated  among  her  friends  for  her 
handiwork  with  the  saw  and  knife.  A  very  simple 
and  not  inelegant  pattern  for  beginners  is  sent  by 
“A.  D.  II.,”  Blairsville,  Pa.,  who  says:  “  Take 
inch  stuff,  and  mark  out  with  the  compasses  a 
circle  10  inches  in  diameter.  Inside  of  this,  mark 
another  circle  %  of  an  inch  less.  Divide  the  circle 
into  four  parts,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  fig.  2 ;  then  mark 
the  smaller  circles,  leaving  the 
cross-bars  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  This  forms  tire  back-piece ; 
a  colid  semicircular  piece,  fig.  3, 
serves  for  the  shelf,  and  the  brace, 
fig.  4,  is  made  exactly  like  one-quarter  of  the  back- 
piece.  The  whole  can  be  laid  out  with  the  com¬ 
passes  and  square,  and  be  cut  out  with  a  compass- 
saw.  The  parts  may  be  put  together  with  wooden 
pins  or  with  glue.  It  may  be  suspended  by  means 
of  two  brass-headed  nails  driven  into  the  wall, 
as  shown  in  fig.  1.  If  the  bracket 
is  made  of  6oft  wood,  the  parts 
may  be  cut  out  with  a  knife.” 

When  one  becomes  skilled  in  this 
kind  of  work,  tlio  pattern  may  be 
made  more  elaborate.  In  fig.  5 
our  artist  suggests  a  slight  va¬ 
riation,  which  will  give  an  idea  for  other  patterns. 
When  the  regular  form  first  given  is  departed  from, 
it  is  best  to  make  the  pattern  on  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper,  and  carefully  draw  it  out  upon  the  wood. 
The  wood  of  which  cigar-boxcs  are  made  is  often 
used  for  small  work  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  power  wasted  by  boys  in  whittling,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  these  suggestions  would  induce 
them  to  whittle  to  some  purpose.  A  pair  of  neat 
brackets  would  allow  a  boy  to  surprise  bis  mother 


or  some  friend  with  a  most  acceptable  present,  and 
even  the  father  need  not  be  ashamed  to  bring 
in  from  the  workshop  a  pair  that  he  has  made. 
- ->-♦ - 

Amusements  for  Children. 

BT  MRS.  I.UCY  LAMB. 


“How  shall  I  amuse  the  children  during  the 
evenings?”  is  a  question  of  no  slight  importance 
to  many  mothers  who  have  sons  growing  up. 

In  almost  every  neighborhood  there  are  some 
boys  who  are  allowed  to  stay  in  the  streets  fronythc 
time  that  school  closes  until  bedtime.  This  street 
night-school  is  the  place  where  many  boys  take 
their  first  lessons  in  crime. 

Neighbor  Brown  has  four  sons,  some  of  them 
grown  now,  and  all  of  them  worthless.  Years  ago, 
when  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  where  they  were 
in  attendance,  I  became  acquainted  with  their  man¬ 
ner  of  life.  They  were  little  boys  then,  bright, 
and  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  talent.  But 
there  was,  for  them,  no  home  attraction.  The  fa¬ 
ther  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  church,  but 
left  his  boys  to  spend  their  evenings  in  the  streets, 
planning  and  executing  mischief.  Studies  were 
neglected  and  school-time  wasted.  Playing  truant, 
robbing  fruit-trees,  and  kindred  diversions,  came 
to  be  common  pastimes  for  boys  whose  parents, 
though  good  people,  and  members  of  a  church, 
yet  failed  to  restrain  their  sons  from  the  influence 
of  bad  companions  by  providing  such  amuse¬ 
ments  at  home  as  would  make  them  love  it. 

On  the  other  hand  I  know  a  little  boy  thirteen 
years  of  age,  (I  say  “  little  boy,”  because  he  has  no 
ambition  to  be  thought  a  mau  yet,  and  does  not  use 
tobacco,)  who  has  never  learned  to  love  the  street- 
school.  During  the  intermissions  of  study  his 
play  is  heartily  relished,  but  the  evenings  at  home 
are  the  crowning  joy  of  the  day.  If  there  are  no 
lessons  to  be  learned,  there  are  two  good  hours  for 
some  kind  of  entertainment.  This  little  boy  has 
three  sisters,  younger  than  himself,  and  a  baby- 
brother,  all  of  whom  require  some  one  to  direct 
their  pastimes.  In  this  instance  the  office  is  filled 
"by  one  who  loves  them  best,  the  mother.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  her  children  as  most  import¬ 
ant  in  forming  their  tastes  and  giving  tone  to  their 
characters,  she  has  devoted  her  time  and  energies 
to  cultivating  in  them  a  taste  for  such  innocent 
amusements  as  every  home  may  offer  to  its  children. 

In.  the  first  place  a  choice  and  careful  selection 
of  reading  matter  is  provided.  The  American 
Agriculturist,  Little  Corporal,  and  other  good 
papers,  find  their  way  to  the  pleasant  home  of 
these  little  ones.  Old,  cast-off  blank  books  and 
scraps  of  clean  letter  paper  are  carefully 
hoarded  to  be  adorned  with  pencil  sketch¬ 
es  of  animals,  plants,  buildings,  or  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture,  sometimes  colored  with  the  contents  of  a 
twcnty-five-cent  box  of  water-color  paints;  and 
these  serve  to  amuse  and  instruct,  while  they  in¬ 
sure  safety  from  “evil  comnfunieations.”  When 
the  voices  of  truant  schoolmates  chance  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  folded  lambs  at  home,  a  merry  game 
of  “blind-man’s-buff,”  or  a  treat  of  pop  corn 
will  prove  a  very  certain  counter-attraction,  and 
richly  repay  the  mother,  who  esteems  it  not  beneath 
her  dignity  to  join  the  children  in  their  sports. 

For  children  who  are  old  enough  to  understand 
them,  an  almost  endless  fund  of  entertainment  can 
be  found  in  playing  charades.  To  illustrate  very 
simply  for  beginners,  let  me  explain  how  this  may 
be  done.  Suppose  there  are  four  children.  Let 
two  go  into  the  next  room  and  privately  decide 
upon  some  word.  To  begin  with,  let  them  choose 
the  word  High-way.  That  is  easy  to  act.  Let  one 
of  them  open  the  door  and  announce  to  the  others 
that  the  word  is  composed  of  two  syllables,  and 
there  will  be  two  acts.  Then  let  one  or  both  come 
in  and  mount  a  chair  or  table  and  stand  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  first  act.  Then  bring  in  the 
scales  and  weigh  some  article.  This  is  the  second 
act.  Those  in  the  room  must  solve  or  “guess” 
what  the  word  is ;  and  then  they  go  out  and  choose 
a  word  to  puzzle  the  others. 

A  little  practice  will  enable  children  to  act  a  great 


many  words,  and  while  engaged  in  sucli  harmless 
diversions,  with  Mamma  to  assist  occasionally,  many 
pleasant  hours  can  be  spent  around  the  fireside. 

For  Sunday  evening  employment,  something  dif¬ 
ferent  should  be  chosen.  The  youngest  can  always 
be  interested  in  the  rehearsal  of  Bible  >tories. 
While  too  young  £o  read  for  themselves,  a  lively 
description  of  the  prominent  scenes  and  incidents 
of  Bible  history  may  be  so  fixed  in  their  minds 
timt  the  pictures  will  remain,  even  after  they 
read  the  stories  for  'themselves  in  later  years. 


To  IfJaSte  'I'esi. — Bv  Mrs.  I.  J.,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass.  First,  heat  the  teapot  by  pouring 
boiling  water  into  it;  pour  this  out,  and  put  into 
the  pot  as  much  good  tea  as  you  wish  to  use ;  then 
pour  in  boiling  water  enough  to  completely  cover 
the  tea  so  as  to  wet  it  thoroughly.  Set  the  pot  on 
the  cooking  table,  if  that  is  liandy,  (it  need  not  be 
set  on  anything  that  is  hot)  and  in  five  minutes 
pour  in  boiling  water  enough  for  the  first  cups, 
and  pour  out  immediately.  If  a  second  cup,  or 
cups,  are  wished,  and  tea  enough  has  been  put  in 
the  pot,  add  boiling  water  in  sufficient  quantity. 
This  rule  applies  particularly  to  Japanese  and  Hy¬ 
son  teas.  I  do  not  know  that  black  tea  would  be 
as  good  made  in  this  way,  as  if  it  were  steeped 
longer.  That  may  depend  on  taste. 

Boiled  Brown  Bread. — Mrs.  E.  A.  M., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  sends  the  following,  which  she 
says  is  “  very  good.”  We  do  not  see  the  use  of  the 
coffee,  unless  it  be  to  give  a  color  to  the  bread. — 
One  pint  sifted  corn  meal,  one  pint  unsifted  rye 
meal,  %  cup  molasses,  cup  liquid  coffee,  1  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  1  heaping  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Mix 
to  a  rather  stiff  batter  with  sour  milk  or  butter¬ 
milk  (buttermilk  is  the  better),  pour  into  a  3-quart 
tin  pail,  and  cover  tightly ;  set  the  pail  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  six  or  eight  hours. 

Mary  Jiimes’  Crsiclcer  Pudding. — 
“E.  H.  F.,”  Leicester,  Mass.,  communicates  the 
following,  which  is  commended  as  “  cheap  and 
first-rate.”— Two  quarts  of  milk ;  ten  soft  crack¬ 
ers  ;  one  cup  of  molasses ;  one  cup  each  of  sugar, 
whole  raisins,  and  chopped  suet.  Break  up  (not 
pound)  the  crackers,  and  put  them  into  the  pan 
with  the  milk  (cold),  and  set  the  pan  on  the  stove 
until  they  are  soft ;  then  add  the  other  ingredients. 
Salt  and  spice  to  taste,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for 
three  hours.  Stir  once  or  twice  after  it  begins  to 
bake,  and  be  careful  not  to  let  the  raisins  burn  on 
the  bottom.  Bake  in.  a  deep  pan  or  crock,  and 
be  sure  not  to  bake  too  fast  on  the  bottom. 

TPsiddisig  Ssiiiee  Wanted. — A  friend  in 
Illinois  wishes  us  to  give  recipes  for  pudding  sauce, 
to  be  composed  of  articles  readily  obtained  by  farm¬ 
ers,  and  not  calculated  to  disagree  with  a  digestion 
less  delicate  than  that  of  an  ostrich. 

Summer  Drink. — Take  the  juice  of  six 

lemons  and  one  pineapple,  cut  in  small  pieces,  add 

sugar  to'suit  the  taste,  aud  put  in  plenty  of  ice 

with  the  water.  Unique, 

j 

Popping  Corn.-6eo.  W.  II.  says  >  “In 
the  April  number  of  the  Agriculturist  there  was  a 
recipe  for  popping  corn.  I  think  I  know  a  better 
one,  viz. :  Place  in  an  iron  vessel  (which  should  be 
rather  deep  and  broad)  enough  salt  to  cover  the 
bottom  t9  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  Place  it  over 
a  hot  fire,  and  put  in  as  much  corn  as  you  wish  to 
pop ;  cover  it  over,  to  prevent  the  corn  from  flying 
out  when  if  bursts,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  corn  will  be  found  nicely  popped.” 

Cream  Butter  Budding.— Half  a  pint 
of  sour  crenm  ;  half  a  pint  of  sweet  milk ;  half  a  pint 
of  flour  ;  3  eggs  ;  a  little  salt ;  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Beat  the  whited  and  yolks  of  t  lie  eggs  separate¬ 
ly,  and  add  1  he  whites  last.  Bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven.  This  is  tliC'gwm  of  batter  puddings.  A 
very  nice  sauce  for  it  is  made  by  adding  to  a  coffee 
cup  of  boiling  milk,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  first 
wet  with  a  little  cold  milk.  Have  ready  a  teacupful 
of  sugar  and  half  a  teacupful  of  butter,  thoroughly 
stirred  together  ;  and  when  the  flour  and  milk  have 
boiled  two  or  three  minutes,  add  the  sugar  and  but¬ 
ter.  Stir  well,  but  do  not  boil.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 


Fig.  4. 
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Sllcls  to  tJic  Plow  asi«I  Ihc  Flstne. 


Don’t  come  to  the  city,  my  boy.  Tour  chance,  in  the 
long  run,  is  bettor  where  you  are.  Hundreds,  indeed, 
make  fortunes  here,  but  thousands  live  wearisome  and 
even  suffering  lives  in  the  city!  Clerks  have  larger 
salaries  than  young  farmers,  but  then  their  expenses  for 
boarding,  clothes,  and  amusements,  are  so  much  larger, 
that  less  is  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  the  city  are  so  strong  and  so  constant  that  few 
young  men  resist  them.  Not  many  young  city  clerks, 
even  if  they  avoid  bad  company,  are  able  early  in  life  to 
have  a  home  of  their  own.  A  young  man  in  the  country, 
soon  after  his  time  becomes  his  own,  can  secure  capital 
enough,  with  an  economical  wife,  to  set  up  housekeeping 
for  himself,  and  have  a  quiet,  comfortable,  and  even  beau¬ 
tiful  little  home  of  his  own.  One  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  died  a  few  years  since, 
said  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  were  passed  when  he 
was  gathering,  very  slowly,  the  beginnings  of  his  fortune. 
When  he  married,  he  and  his  wife  were  worth,  each, 
twenty-live  cents,  and  they  labored  lovingly  and  happily 
together.  This  was  certainly  a  very  small  fortune  for 
two  to  commence  upon,  but  they  were  worth  hundreds 
of  thousands  when  they  died,  gathered  by  economical 
labor.  The  writer  knows  an  excellent  young  man  in  this 
city  who  is  now  nearly  thirty.  lie  has  long  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  young  lady  of  fine  talents  and  a  good  temper. 
It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  both  to  be  married ;  but 
then,  his  salary,  although  quite  large,  would  not  support 
them  in  the  style  of  life  to  which  the  young  woman  has 
been  accustomed  in  her  own  home.  Besides,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  clerks  is  very  uncertain.  By  the  failure  of  what 
was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  houses  in  the  city, 
this  young  man  was  thrown  out  of  place  and  salary  for  six 
months.  Sticicto  the  plow  then,  or  to  some  solid,  whole¬ 
some  trade.  Ton  will  then  be  sure  of  a  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing.  You  can  earlier  have  a  home  of  your  own,  and  you 
will  be  less  exposed  to  the  constant  changes  in  business, 
which  destroy  at  one  blow  the  earnings  of  years. 

Mow  Soah’s  Animals  arc  Made. 

At  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  England,  are  collected 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  a  Museum  at 
the  same  place  are  shown  the  various  things  that  are 
made  from  plants,  from  the  delicate  gauze  made  of  pine¬ 
apple  fibre,  to  large  specimens  of  plank  and  other  lum¬ 
ber.  If  our  young  friends  were  to  visit  this  Museum, 


Fig.  1.— A  BLOCK  FOR  CAMELS. 


they  would  find  many  things  to  interest  them,  and  among 
the  rest,  toys  made  of  wood.  “Children's  toys  in  a  Royal 
.Museum?"  Certainly ;  toys  are  very  useful  things.  Those 
who  make  them  earn  their  living  by  them,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  who  finally  get  them  are  amused  and  often  in¬ 
structed.  One  of  the  commonest  and  most  popular  toys  is 
Noah's  Ark,  which  almost  every  boy  and  girl  knows  is  a 


Fig.  2.  —A  BLOCK  FOR  LAMBS. 

minute  model  of  the  ark  with  a  wooden  Noah's  family, 
and  a  large  number  of  pairs  of  wooden  animals,  from  the 
elephant  down  to  the  smallest.  It  is  great  fen  to  arrarfge 


these  animals  in  twos,  and  make  a  procession  marching 
into  the  ark.  Older  persons  have  wondered  how  all 
these  animals  could  be  made  so  cheaply.  In  the  Kew 
Museum  some  specimens  of  the  wooden  manufactures  of 
Saxony’  show  the  way  in  which  these  animals  are 
made.  The  wood  for  each  is  turned  ont  of  the  proper 
shape  in  a  lathe.  It  looks  like  a  circular  picture  frame, 
or  moulding— and  nothing  could  look  less  like  one  of 
Noah’s  animals.  This  circle  is  then  sawed  into  pieces, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  each  piece  makes 
an  animal,  which  only  needs  a  little  smoothing  up,  and 
painting,  and  to  be  furnished  with  ears,  tail,  horns,  etc., 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  upper  engraving  shows  a 
camel,  the  lower  one,  a  lamb.  This  was  thought  sufficient¬ 
ly  curious  to  be  shown  in  the  learned  Gardeners’  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  we  borrow  the  picture  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

Appearances  against  Him ;  Hie 
X i- ii tii  in  His  Favor. 

A  New  England  merchant,  doing  a  largo  business,  re¬ 
quiring  several  clerks,  a  short  time  since  missed  several 
articles  of  value  from  his  store.  He  determined  to  watch 
the  habits  of  these  young  men  to  discover,  if  possible, 
which  one,  if  either  of  them,  was  untrustworthy.  There 
was  one  of  them  who  appeared  particularly  active  and 
faithful ;  was  the  first  to  come  and  the  last  to  leave  at 
night  :  his  dress  was  Inferior  to  that  of  the  other  clerks  ; 
and  he  was  evidently  not  particularly  popular  among 
them.  The  merchant  learned  that  this  young  man  re¬ 
mained  for  half  an  hour  or  more  after  the  others 
left,  with  the  door  of  the  store  locked.  This  circum¬ 
stance  awakened  his  suspicions,  and  he  arranged  a  plan 
to  conceal  himself  in  the  store,  so  that  he  might  discover 
what  occurred  when  the  clerk  supposed  himself  to  be 
unobserved.  Having  sent  the  young  man  upon  an  errand 
just  before  the  hour  of  closing,  he  entered  his  place  of 
concealment.  The  door  was  locked  as  usual,  at  the 
proper  time.  The  clerk  at  once  began  to  sweep  and  put 
the  establishment  in  order.  While  waiting  for  the  dust 
to  settle,  he  was  seen  to  go  behind  the  counter,  and  tak¬ 
ing  something  from  under  it,  place  it  in  the  breast  of 
his  coat.  The  merchant  was  now  all  alive  to  discover 
what  had  been  taken  and  what  was  to  be  done  with  it. 
The  young  man  went  to  the  window  and  sat  in  silence  a 
few  moments,  apparently  examining  the  package  which 
he  had  taken  from  his  breast.  The  merchant  was  not 
left  long  in  doubt.  His  clerk  soon  fell  upon  his  knees  ; 
lie  saw  that,  it  was  the  Bible  he  had  been  reading ;  and 
now  ho  offered  aloud  a  simple  and  touching  prayer,  for 
himself,  his  mother  and  sister,  his  employer,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  fora  brother  clerk,  who,  he  feared,  was  yielding 
to  temptation.  After  he  had  finished  dusting  he  left  the 
store,  unconscious  of  having  had  a  human  eye  upon  him. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  merchant  was  deeply 
nffectod  by  wliat  he  had  seen  and  heard.  This  clerk’s 
salary  was  increased  several  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
he  was  given  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  discharge 
of  another  whose  criminal  acts  had  been  discovered,  i 

Prairie  Life  for  Invalid  liirls. 

BT  GRACE  FERCrVAL. 

I  write  this  sketch  in  the  hope  of  arousing  one  of  those 
pale,  nervous,  young  ladies  who  lie  on  their  sofas  the 
most  of  the  time,  to  take  more  exercise,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  out  in  the  fields,  among  the  birds  and  flowers.  My 
health  had  always  been  rather  delicate,  until  we  moved 
out  on  the  farm,  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  now  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  I  am  the  same  person,  so  great  is  the  change. 
One  morning  last  May  papa  came  in,  and  finding  me  re¬ 
clining  on  the  lounge,  asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to 
help  drop  corn.  Never  having  been  accustomed  to  work 
much,  I  looked  surprised,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  the  propo¬ 
sition  ;  but,  after  considerable  coaxing,  I  at  length  rather  ! 
dubiously  consented  to  try  the  experiment.  So  after  i 
i  arraying  myself  in  a  short  calico  dress,  thick  shoes, 

|  -and  large  straw  hat,  we  set  out  for  the  field.  Our  way 
!  led  through  a  nScadow  of  brightest  green,  spangled  with 
dew,  and  embroidered  with  beautiful  wild  flowers.  The 
!  field  was  situated  on  a  knoll,  and  commanded  a  wide 
view  of  the  surrounding  prairie.  I  felt  like  shouting 
aloud,  every  thing  looked  so  lovely,  that  bright  May 
morning.  But  there  was  the  corn  to  drop !  and  I  was  soon 
bnsily  engaged  in  tills  very  romantic  occupation.  I  did 
not  become  quite  fascinated  with  it ;  though  I  fear  my 
mind  was  more  intent  on  some  day-dream,  suggested  by 
that  lovely  scene,  than  upon  my  work.  But  that  evening, 
when  I  sat  down  to  the  supper  tabic,  I  felt  that  the  day’s 
work  had  done  me  good,  and  I  was  refreshed  in  mind  and 
body.  I  resolved  to  take  a  walk  every  day,  and  be  ont  in 
the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  never  had  any 
reason  to  regret  keeping  that  resolve.  Will  that  invalid 
young  iady  for  whos i  benefit  I  am  writing  this  listen  to  a 
word  of  advice?  If  you  can,  make  your  home  in  the 
country ;  take  an  interest  in  ont-door  work  and  rural 
recreations,  Sufch  as  walking,  riding,  b'athing,  and  many 


others  I  might  mention.  A  flower  garden  is  avery  pleas¬ 
ant  place  for  exercise,  while  keeping  it  in  order  and  en¬ 
joying  its  products.  Every  thing  is  lovely  in  the  country  ! 
There  are  murmuring  brooks,  shaded  by  handsome  trees, 
soft,  velvety  meadows,  and  beautiful  birds  and  flowers,  all 
leading  your  soul  from  the  contemplation  of  things  terres¬ 
trial  up  to  Nature’s  God, and  the  glories  of  a  celestial  home. 

What’s  the  difference  between  an  overcoat  and  a  baby  '< 
An  overcoat  is  what  you  wear  (were),  a  baby  what  you  was. 

Answers  to  Problems  und  Pnzzle^, 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  the  May 
number,  page  183.  No.  343,  Yours  (ewers).  No.  344. 
Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead.  The  following 
have  sent  correct  answers :  Isaac  N.  Millikan,  Walter  R. 
Ferguson,  George  A.  Jacobs,  Addie  M.  N.,  D.  L.  Mor¬ 
rison,  A.  J.  Vincent,  Frederick Pfister,  P.  A.  Sellers,  Mil- 
ton  Snyder,  D.  n.  B„  Robert  S.  Marshall,  Mira  M.  Wal¬ 
ker,  Daniel  Lees  (2),  Jumes  A.  Sanford  (21,  Ella  Latkrop, 
J.  V.  Oren,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Oren. 

Motto  of  market  gardeners  :  “  Let  us  have  peas.” 

The  first  time  little  Billy  S.  noticed  the  thunder,  ho 
said,  “  Mother,  they  are  scouring  up  in  heaven.”  His 
mother  said,  “How  do  you  know,  my  child  ?”  He  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  hear  ’em  moving  the  chairs  about.” 


Aew  Puzzles  to  1>e  Answered. 


No.  344.  Rebus.—.  A  hint  for  gossipers  to  heed. 


No.  345.  Puzzle  Picture.,  —  Japanese  Jugglers.  How 
many  are  there  ? 


No.  346.  Conundrum. — Why  have  these  fishes  no  sub- 
etane'e. 
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WHY  A  SLIP  BETWEEN  THE  CUP  AND  THE  LIP.— Drawn  BY  HERRICK. — Engraved  far  the  American  Agriculturist. 


He  was  so  sure  of  a  pigeon  supper  at  midnight  that  lie 
can  hardly  believe  his  own  eyes  as  the  bird  ilies  away 
and  a  few  tail  feathers  drop  out  of  his  mouth  !  It  is  the 
Virginia  Opossum  who  has  planned  this  dark  deed,  as 
his  cruel  habit  is.  Quite  an  innocent  looking  little  fel¬ 
low,  you  see ;  but  he  is  a  great  thief  and  burglar,  never¬ 
theless  !  He  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  twenty  inches 
long,  with  the  snout  of  a  pig.  He  has  a  remarkable  tail 
of  fifteen  inches,  by  which  he  suspends  himself  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  He  plunders  poultry-yards,  steals  corn, 
loves  nuts  and  berries,  and  often  hunts  birds’  nests  by 
night  in  order  to  catch  the  sitting  mother,  as  well  as  to 
eat  her  eggs.  Hunting  the  opossum  is  a  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  South,  especially  among  the  young  negroes, 
who  are  very  fond  of  its  flesh  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is 
tender,  fat,  and  flavored  like  that  of  a  sucking  pig. 

We  trust  none  of  our  young  readers  will  “  play ’possum”; 
for  this  animal  is  a  lazy  fellow.  lie  loves  to  lie  during 
the  day  upon  his  back  in  the  sun.  When  a  boy  is  lazy, 
he  is  said  to  be  “playing  ’possum.”  AVe  certainly  hope 
they  will  not  imitate  his  midnight  adventure.  Don't 
disturb  the  birds  or  their  nests  !  It  would  have  served 
this  intruder  right,  if  a  sharp  colored  boy  had  been  rep¬ 
resented,  hid  away  in  the  branches,  seizing  the  opossum 
just  as  his  victim  flies  from  his  open  jaws. 


Don’t  Lose  the  It's. — In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  letter  r  is  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  from  the 
language.  It  is  very  amusing  to  hear  some  persons  pro¬ 
nounce  words  in  which  there  is  the  letter  r.  We  know 
young  people  who  never  say  bird,  but  it  is  always  boied, 
as  near  as  it  can  be  written.  These  same  people  never 
go  to  church,  but  they  attend  the  choicJi ,  and  hear  the 
minister  preach  upon  etoinity ,  as  they  miscall  eternity. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Times  says  that  a  younggirl,  “  sweet 
sixteen,”  of  Linn  County,  Iowa,  for  six  weeks  last  win¬ 
ter,  during  the  sickness  of  her  father  and  mother,  attend¬ 
ed  4S  head  of  sheep,  8  head  of  horses,  12  head  of  cattle, 
and  2  calves,  besides  milking  three  cows,  driving  the 
cattle  one  quarter  of  a  mile  every  day  to  water,  cleaning 
the  horses’  stable,  doing  the  housework,  and  taking  care 
of  her  sick  parents.  Such  a  girl  is  a  real  heroine. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Brady,  at  a  complimentary  sup¬ 
per  which  he  attended  a  few  weeks  before  he  died,  made 
an  amusing  allusion  to  the  plague  of  mosquitos  which 
sometimes  falls  upon  New  Yorkers.  Two  Irishmen,  he 
said,  had  just  come  over  and  lauded  at  the  city.  They 
had  heard  of  the  terrible  bite  of  these  little  sarpents ,  and 
were  in  no  little  dread  of  them.  They  had  a  little  expe¬ 


rience  of  their  lances  in  their  bedroom  while  they  were 
undressing.  They  hurried  to  get  beneath  the  bed-clothes, 
which  they  at  once  drew  over  their  faces  for  a  defence. 
Mike,  after  a  little,  drew  down  the  slicet.  and  looked  out 
to  survey  the  scene ;  but  he  soon  drew  his  head  under 
the  covering  again,  and  cried  out  to  his  companion, 
“They  are  in  airnest,  Pat,  by  me  sowl,  for  they’ve  brought 
their  lantherns  wid  them  1”  Mike  had  seen,  as  he  looked 
out  into  his  room,  a  lightning-bug — an  insect  'with  which 
he  was  not  familiar. 

A  few  Sundays  since  a  Lewiston  clergyman  in  his  pul¬ 
pit  had  occasion  to  use  his  handkerchief,  and  to  his 
astonishment  scattered  in  all  directions  some  fifty  speci¬ 
mens  of  paper  dolls,  which  his  little  girl  had  lodged  in 
the  parental-pocket  for  safe  keeping.  The  effect  upon 
the  audience  was  as  marked  as  that  created  by  the  J apan- 
esc  paper  butterfly  player. 

The  sou  of  a  well-known  publisher  perpetrated  an  odd 
conundrum  the  other  day  upon  a  friend  of  ours  who  has 
a  shining  bald  head,  entirely  innocent  of  hair,  much  to 
his  amusement.  “Why,”  said  little  pertness,  “is  your 
head  like  heaven?”  “I give  up,”  said  the  Col.  “Be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  parting  there,  and  it  will  never  die  (dye).” 
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“  THE  BEST  JUVENILE  MAGAZINE  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  ANY  LAND  OR  LANGUAGE. ’ 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  haa  excited  a  deeper  and  more  general  interest  than  any  other  story  over  published  in  a  Juvenile  Magazine.  It  is  awaited  monthly  with 
Impatience,  and  read  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  delight  by  both  old  and  young.  We  give  below  an  extract  from  the  June  uumber  of  “  Our.  Young  Folks.” 

GYPSY,  THE  PONY. 


This  record  of  my  life  at  Rivermouth  would  be  strangely  incomplete  did  I  not  devote  an 
entire  chapter  to  Gypsy.  I  had  other  pets,  of  course  ;  for  what  healthy  boy  could  long 
exist  without  numerous  friends  in  the  animal  kingdom  ?  I  had  two  white  mice  Iliac  were 
forever  gnawing  their  way  out  of  a  pasteboard  chateau,  and  crawling  over  my  face  when 
I  lay  asleep.  1  used  to  keep  the  pink-eyed  little  beggars  iu  my  bedroom,  greatly  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  Miss  Abigail,  who  was  constantly  fancying  that  one  of  the  mice  had  secreted 
itself  somewhere  about  her  person. 

1  also  owned  a  dog,  a  terrier,  who  managed  in  some  inscrutable  way  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  moon,  and  on  bright  nights  kept  up  such  a  ki-yi-ing  in  our  back  garden,  that  we 
were  finally  forced  to  dispose  of  him  at  private  sale.  He  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Oxford,  the 
butcher.  I  protested  against  the  arrangement,  and  ever  afterwards,  when  we  had  sausages 
from  Mr.  Oxford’s  shop,  I  made  believe  I  detected  in  them  certain  evidences  that  Cato  had 
been  foully  dealt  with. 

Of  birds  I  had  no  end,— robins,  purple-martins,  wrens,  bulflnches,  bobolinks,  ringdoves, 
and  pigeons.  At  one  time  I  took  solid  comfort  in  the  iniquitous  society  ot  a  dissipated  old 
parrot,  who  talked  so  terribly,  that  the  Itev.  Wibird  Hawkins,  happening  to  get  a  sample  of 
Poll’s  vituperative  powers,  pronounced  him  “  a  benighted  heathen,”  and  advised  the  Captain 
to  get  rid  of  him.  A  brac^of  turtles  supplanted  the  parrot  in  my  affections ;  the  turtles 
gave  way  to  rabbits ;  and  the  rabbits  in  turn  yielded  to  the  superior  charms  of  a  small 
monkey,  which  the  Captain  bought  of  a  sailor  lately  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

But  Gypsy  was  the  prime  favorite,  in  spite  of  many  rivals.  I  never  grew  weary  of  her. 
She  was  the  most  knowing  little  thing  in  the  world.  Her  proper  sphere  in  life — and  the  one 
to  which  she  ultimately  attained— was  the  sawdust  arena  of  a  travelling  circus.  There 
was  nothing  short  of  the  three  P.’s,  reading,  Titing,  and  Tithmetic,  that  Gypsy  could  n’t  be 
taught.  The  gift  of  speech  was  not  hers,  but  the  faculty  of  thought  was.  She  combined  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmle9sness  of  the  dove. 

My  little  friend,  to  be  sure,  was  not  exempt  from  certain  graceful  weaknesses,  insepar¬ 
able,  perhaps,  from  the  female  character.  She  was  very  pretty, — and  she  knew  it.  She  was 
also  passionately  fond  of  dress, — by  which  I  mean  her  best  harness.  When  she  had  this  on, 
her  curvetings  and  prancings  were  laughable,  though  in  ordinary  tackle  she  went  along 
demurely  enough.  There  was  something  in  the  enamelled  leather  and  the  silver-washed 
mountings  that  chimed  with  her  artistic  sense.  To  have  her  mane  braided,  and  a  rose  or  a 
pansy  stuck  into  her  forelock,  was  to  make  her  too  conceited  for  anything. 

She  had  another  trait  not  rare  among  her  sex.  She  liked  the  attentions  of  young  gentle¬ 
men,  while  the  society  of  girls  bored  her.  She  would  drag  them,  sulkily,  in  the  cart ;  but  as 
for  permitting  one  of  them  in  the  saddle,  the  idea  was  preposterous.  Once  when  Pepper 
'Whitcomb’s  sister,  in  spite  of  our  remonstrances,  ventured  to  mount  her,  Gypsy  gave  a  liitlo 
indignant  neigh,  and  tossed  the  gentle  Emma  heels  over  head  in  no  time.  But  with  any  of 
the  boys  the  mare  was  as  docile  as  a  lamb. 

Her  treatment  of  the  several  members  of  the  family  was  comical.  For  the  Captain  she 
entertained  a  wholesome  respect,  and  was  always  on  her  good  behavior  when  he  was  around. 
As  to  Miss  Abigail,  Gypsy  simply  laughed  at  her,— literally  laughed,  contracting  her  upper 
lip  and  displaying  all  her  snow-white  teeth,  as  if  something  about  Miss  Abigail  struck  her, 
Gypsy,  as  being  extremely  ridiculous. 

Kitty  Collins,  for  some  reason  or  another,  was  afraid  of  the  pony,  or  pretended  to  be. 
The  sagacious  little  animal  knew  it,  of  course,  and  frequently  when  Kitty  was  hanging  out 
clothes  near  the  stable,  the  mare,  beiilg  loose  in  the  yard,  would  make  short  plunges  at  her. 
Once  Gypsy  seized  the  basket  of  clothes-pins  with  her  teeth,  and  rising  on  her  hind  legs, 
pawing  the  air  with  her  fore  feet,  followed  Kitty  clear  up  to  the  scullery  steps. 

That  part  of  the  yard  was  shut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  gate  ;  but  no  gate  was  proof  against 
Gypsy’s  ingenuity.  She  could  let  down  bars,  lift  up  latches,  draw  bolts,  and  turn  all  sorts 
of  buttons.  This  accomplishment  rendered  it  hazardous  for  Miss  Abigail  or  Kitty  to  leave 
any  eatables  on  the  kitchen  table  near  the  window.  On  one  occasion  Gypsy  put  in  her 
head  and  lapped  up  six  custard  pies  that  had  been  placed  by  the  casement  to  cool. 

An  account  of  my  young  lady’s  various  pranks  would  fill  a  thick  volume.  A  favorite 
trick  of  hers,  on  being  requested  to  “  walk  like  Miss  Abigail,”  was  to  assume  a  little  skittish 
gait  so  true  to  nature  that  Miss  Abigail  herself  was  obliged  to  admit  the  cleverness  ol  the 
Imitation. 

The  idea  of  putting  Gypsy  through  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  was  suggested  to 
me  by  a  visit  to  the  circus  which  gave  an  annual  performance  in  Rivermouth.  This  show 
^embraced,  among  its  attractions,  a  number  of  trained  Shetland  ponies,  and  I  determined 
that  Gypsy  should  likewise  have  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education.  I  succeeded  in  teach¬ 
ing  her  to  waltz,  to  fire  a  pistol  by  tugging  a  string  tied  to  the  trigger,  to  lie  down  dead,  to 
wink  one  eye,  and  to  execute  many  other  feats  of  a  difficult  nature.  She  took  to  her 
studies  admirably,  and  enjoyed  the  whole  thing  as  much  as  anybody. 

The  monkey  was  a  perpetual  marvel  to  Gypsy.  They  became  bosom-friends  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  brief  period,  and  were  never  easy  out  of  each  other’s  sight.  Prince  Zany— that’s 
what  Pepper  Whitcomb  and  I  christened  him  one  day,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  monkey, 
who  bit  a  piece  out  of  Pepper’s  nose— resided  in  the  stable,  and  went  to  roost  every  night 
on  the  pony’s  back,  where  I  usually  found  him  in  the  morning.  Whenever  I  rode  out,  I  was 
obliged  to  secure  his  Highness  the  Prinee  with  a  stout  cord  to  the  fence,  he  chattering  all 
the  time  like  a  madman. 

One  afternoon  as  I  was  cantering  through  the  crowded  part  of  the  town,  I  noticed  that  the 
people  in  the  street  stopped,  stared  at  me,  and  fell  to  laughing.  1  turned  round  in  the 
saddle,  and  there  was  Zany,  with  a  great  burdock  leaf  in  his  paw,  perched  up  behind  me  on 
the  crupper,  as  solemn  as  a  judge. 

After  a  few  months,  poor  Zany  sickened  mysteriously,  and  died.  The  thought  occurred  to 
me  then,  and  comes  back  to  me  now  with  redoubled  force,  that  Miss  Abigail  must  have 
given  him  some  liot-drops.  Zany  left  a  large  circle  of  sorrowing  friends,  if  not  relatives, 
Gypsy,  I  think,  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  his  early  demise. 
She  became  fonder  of  me,  though  ;  and  one  of  her  cunningest  demonstrations  was  to  escape 
from  the  stable-yard,  and  trot  up  to  the  door  of  the  Temple  Grammar  School,  where  I  would 
discover  her  at  recess  patiently  waiting  for  me,  with  her  fore  feet  on  the  second  step,  and 
wisps  of  straw  standing  out  all  over  her. 


I  should  fail  if  I  tried  to  tell  how  dear  the  pony  was  to  mo.  Even  hard,  unloving  men 
become  attached  to  the  horses  they  take  care  of;  so  I,  who  was  neither  unloving  nor  hard, 
grew  to  love  every  glossy  hair  of  the  pretty  little  creature  that  depended  on  me  for  her 
soft  straw  bed  and  her  daily  modicum  of  oats.  In  my  prayer  at  night  I  never  forgot  to 
mention  Gypsy,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,— generally  setting  forth  her  claims  first. 

Whatever  relates  to  Gypsy  belongs  properly  to  this  narrative ;  therefore  I  oiler  no  apolo¬ 
gy  for  rescuing  from  oblivion,  and  boldly  printing  here,  a  short  composition  which  I  wrote 
in  the  early  part  of  my  first  quarter  at  the  Temple  Grammar  School.  It  is  my  maiden  effort 
in  a  difficult  art,  and  is,  perhaps,  lacking  in  those  graces  of  thought  and  style  which  are 
reached  only  after  the  severest  practice. 

Every  Wednesday  morning,  on  entering  school,  each  pupil  was  expected  to  lay  bis  exer¬ 
cise  on  .Mr.  Grimsliaw’s  desk ;  the  subject  was  usually  selected  by  Mr. Grimsliaw  himself, 
the  Monday  previous.  AVith  a  humor  characteristic  of  him,  our  teacher  had  instituted  two 
prizes,  one  for  the  best  and  the  other  for  the  worst  composition  of  the  month.  The  first 
prize  consisted  of  a  penknife,  or  a  pencil-case,  or  some  such  article  dear  to  the  heart  of 
youth;  the  second  prize  entitled  the  winner  to  wear  for  an  hour  or  two  a  sort  of  conical 
paper  cap,  on  the  front  of  which  was  written,  in  tall  letters,  this  modest  admission :  I  am 
a  Dunce!  The  competitor  who  took  prize  No.  2  was  n’t  generally  an  object  of  envy. 

My  pulse  beat  high  with  pride  and  expectation  that  Wednesday  morning,  as  I  laid  my 
essay,  neatly  folded,  on  the  master’s  table.  I  firmly  decline  to  say  which  prize  I  won  ;  but 
here  is  the  composition  to  speak  for  itself  :— 


/iP  cN  h  )Cz. 


A, 


pp  tne-or 

AS. 

Li-  L—  cltnU, 


The  following  letter  expresses  fairly  the  opinion  entertained  of  “  Oun  Young  Folks,"  as 
coinunicated  in  numerous  letters  to  the  Publishers. 

Springfield,  Feb.  23.,  1S69. 

To  tub  Editors  of  “  Our  Young  Folks.” 

“Your  magazine  is  such  a  source  of  delight  in  our  family,  and  at  the  same  time  so  valuable 
and  instructive  to  our  children,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  write  yon  and  thank  you  for  what 
you  are  doing  for  them  and  for  others  like  them.  We  have  taken  the  magazine  ever  since 
it  started,  but  we  think  it  more  interesting  than  ever  this  year. 

“The  ‘  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  ’  pleases  my  boys  so  much  that  they  fairly  commit  each  instal¬ 
ment  to  memory.  Air.  Trowbridge’s  articles  on  Glass-Making  we  have  found  particularly 
interesting,  and  so  are  the  articles  by  Mr.  Parton,  and  Air.  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Agassiz.  I  assuro 
you  that  the  monthly  arrival  of  your  Magazine  is  a  great  event  in  our  household.  Expec¬ 
tation  gets  on  tiptoe  about  the  middle  of  each  month,  after  which  time  the  Post-office  boy 
is  closely  watched  by  two  pair  of  eager  young  eyes,  on  the  lookout  for  what  they  call  ‘  the 
best  magazine  that  ever  was.’ 

“  In  sober  earnest,  dear  Editors,  I  feel  that  you  are  doing  my  children  an  inestimable  good, 
that  you  are  furnishing  to  them  a  style  of  reading  in  every  respect  admirable  and  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  them ;  and  as  I  see  the  interest  with  which  they  read  what  you  prepare  for 
them,  and  observe  its  restraining  and  developing  influence  upon  their  young  minds,  I  feel 
grateful  that  in  their  education  I  have  such  a  valuable  assistant  as  your  magazine. 

Respectfully  yours,  Mrs.  A.  M.” 


US'*  “  OUK  YOUNG  POLKS  ”  is  only  Two  Dollars  a  year,  and  the  numbers  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  18G9,  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  examine  the  Magazine,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 


FIJS1LBS*  124  Tressiosit  Street*  Hostess. 
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AUCTION  SALE  OF 

BLOODED  DAIRY  STOCK 

ngniE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  THOR- 
-*L  oughbred  ancl  grade  Alderney  and  Ayrshire  CALVES 
HEIFEItS,  COWS  and  BULLS,  will  take  place  at  the  Farm 
of  the  subscriber,  situated  one-half  mile  from  Railroad  De« 
pot,  in  the  city  of  New  London,  Connecticut, 

On  Wednesday,  June9th,  1869. 

Sale  to  commence  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  and  no  postpone¬ 
ment  on  account  of  weather. 

135  head  of  this  celebrated  Stock  will  be  sold  as  above, 
without  reserve,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

25  of  the  number  are  Spring  Calves. 

20  “  “  “  Yearlings. 

15  “  “  “  two  year  old,  in  Calf. 

65  “  "  “  Cows,  fresh  in  Milk. 

5  thoroughbred  Alderney  Bulls. 

5  “  Ayrshire  Bulls. 

Reliable  pedigrees  furnished  for  all  thoroughbreds  sold. 
Catalogues  on  the  (lav  of  sale. 

Terms  of  Sale,— Cash  on  delivery  of  Stock. 

THOMAS  FITCH, 

May  12th,  1869.  New  London,  Conn. 


psmii  ¥ 

CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL. 

HUTCHINSON’S  PATENT.  Grinds 
fine,  fast,  and  easy.  Makes  pure  wine 
and  sweet  cider.  More  than  20,000  in 
use.  Lar  -,cr  sizes  with  two  curbs,  also 
with  large  square  curb.  Cider  Press 
Screws ,  line  thread,  very  powerful.  Cop¬ 
per  Strip  Feed  Cutlers ,  the  best  and 
cheapest  self-feeding  Cutter  for  Hay, 
Straw,  and  Corn  Stalks.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or, 

61  Merwin-st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


lSexaiii©s”?§  S®r©aag*“lS©®. 

The  best  labor-saving  Implement  ever  invented.  Hoe, 
Bake,  Cultivator,  and  Potato-digger  combined.  Each  Hoe 
is  labeled  with  our  Trade  Mark.  •'  hexamer’s  rkong-hoe 
and  all  tools  not  so  marked  are  imitations  intended  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  purchaser.  Circulars  sent  on  application.  Price 
$1.50  per  piece ;  $15  per  dozen.  Address 
HEISlG  &  HEX  AM  Hit,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Tatem,  DAVENPORT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

Nos.  1,  2,  &  4,  Del.  Ave.  Market,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Consignments  and  Shipping  orders  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 


'TUlO  DU.  EXTRA  White  Peacliblows  for  seed, 

M  an(j  other  varieties  of  seed  potatoes,  best  kinds.  In 

fine  condition,  shipped  to  order  at  TATEM,  DAVENPORT 
&  CO’S.,  1,  2,  &  4,  Del.  Ave.  Market,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


HORSE  SHOERS’  MANUAL,  plain,  practical  di¬ 
rections,  numerous  engravings.  Includes  preparation 
of  foot,  choice  of  shoes,  and  their  preparation,  fitting,  filing, 
nailing,  shoeing  with  leather,  cutting,  removing, *&c.  25  cts. 
Painters’  Manual,  50c.,  Watch-makers’  and  Jewelers’,  25c. 
JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Betts  double  mold  branch  beam 

HILLING  PLOW  cultivates  corn  and  potatoes,  with¬ 
out  hand  hoeing.  The  only  Double  Mold  Plow  that  runs 
steady  and  doesn’t  clog. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to  PEEKSKILL  PLOW 
WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 


PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS* 
Persons  wishing  to  improve  their  stock  should  remember 
that  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  pigs.  For  particulars, 
address  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Penningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 


gLOW  IIOIWES  MAM  FACT  and 

fust  horses  made  faster.  Simple,  practical  instructions 
for  improving  speed  and  style,  and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  horse  owners,  in  No.  19  of  Haney’s  Journal,  [out 
June  25].  Only  Elve  cts.  of  newsdealers  or  JESSE  HANEi 
CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y.  Has  exposures  of  humbugs. 
[Order  soon.] 


Splendid  Premiums  for  subscribers  to  the  Musical  World. 

THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 


Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn;  including  the  various  Domestic  and 
Wild  Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish, 
Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many 
Curious  Incidents  and  Anec¬ 
dotes,  by 

THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “The  Market  Book,”  etc. 
illustrated. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


Practical  Floriculture 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation. 

OF 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS. 

BY 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Ileiiderson  is  known  as  the  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  a 
full  account  of  his  modes  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower. 

NOTICES  BY  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling 
them  rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  “  secrets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will 
make  Gardeners  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  oc¬ 
cupation,  like  Othello’s,  will  be  gone.  H.  A.  Diieer, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truly  “  practical,”  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  might  be  entitled  “  Floriculture  Made  Easy.”  I  do 
not  see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  book  in  his  bands. 

L.  C.  Lishy,  Florist,  Nashville,  Term. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  country  was 
practically  valuable  to  those  in  want  of  direct  informa¬ 
tion  (upon  this  subject).  Wii.  Saunders, 

Sup’t  Dep’t  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  our  Professional  Flo¬ 
rists  here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  flowers,  but  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  has  given. 

George  W.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori¬ 
culture-in  the  English  language.  AH  the  prosy  fossils  of 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS 

[Published  and  for  sale  hv  Orange  Judd  &  Co..  245  Broad- 
wav,  New  York.  Anv  of  these  books  will  he  forwarded  by 
mail,  posl-pqid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $  l  so 

Allen's  (H.  L.)  American  Karin  Bool; .  l  so 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..'.  2  50 
Allen's  (II.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals.  1  CO 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  ’G7.’6R  &’69.  each,  pa..50c.;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual, ’67, ’CS&’69, each, pa., 50c.:  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Pomology,  bv  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder! S  00 

American  Hose  Culrurfst .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 1  75 

Architecture,  bv  Cummings  &  Miller .  .  .  10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  &  Miller.. ...  10  00 

Betnent's  Rabbit’  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  '  25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J.  Hobpes) . .  S  00 

Boussinganlt's  Rural  Economy . .  1  60 

Brock's  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . . .  1  r,o 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . . . . .  ]  00 

Chorlton’s  Grane-tirower's  Guide . 75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 75 

Cole's  (S.  IV.)  American  Fruit  Book . .  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian . . . 75 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lyman)..... . . . 1.  1  50 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual  (Turner) .  1  50 

Country  Life,  by  If.  M.  Copeland .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . . . .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor. . . .  .  ]  50 

Dana’s  Mack  Manual . . . . . .  1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  6  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper's) . paper,  80c...  .cloth. .  60 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening. . .  6  50 

Draining  for  Prolit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr...  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  f,0 

Farm  Implements  and  Machinery,  by  J.  J.  Thomas _  1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture. . . . . .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . . . . .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist . . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cultnrist.... . . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . ■ .  20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson .  1  50 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  late  Wm.  N.  White _  2  00 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  80 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00 :  extra  6  00 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Ho.rsekeepers .  !  75 

Hop  Culture . . . . . . . .  10 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson .  .  2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper . . .  1  00 

Jaques'  Manual  of  Hie  House. . . . .  150 

.Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

•Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Lene.liar's  Howto  Build  1  lot-houses .  1  50 

Market  Assistant,  (Dc  Voe) .  2  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot .  •  .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  .  .  100 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  .  1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  . 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . . . paper,  SOc... cloth.  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  .  .  1  25 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer...... . 60 

Percheron  Horse . . . .  1  00 

Practical  Floriculture,  by  Peter  Henderson .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee.  keeping . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . . . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep'  Husbandry. . . . .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  So  cents.. _ cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry . .  .paper,  40c.  .hound  75 

Sclienek’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals..... . . . . . .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers.......... . . . . .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  . 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens. . . . . . .  1  50 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . .  . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People. . . .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes . . . . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . . . .  1  50 

Yonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . . .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep  . . .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  New. . . . . . 12  00 


- &c.,  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.  I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  book,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Nurseryman,  Delaware,  O. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  by  our  custom¬ 
ers  for  a  work  on  flowers  :  now  we  get  something  credit¬ 
able  to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &  Burgess,  Florists, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  great  working  value,  the  book  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  Miss  Anna  Warner, 

“The  Island,”  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sun. 

A  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora ;  style 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  just  what  was  to  bo 
expected  from  its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Phenix,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1LLXJ@TR-4.TE1X). 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  W©w  York. 


O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in.  Stock  Hie  following  Books: 


Art  of  Raw  Filing*. .  .(Holly) . . . 

llement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . 

Carpenter’s  ancl  Joiner’s  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) . 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) . 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing's  Fruits  ami  Fruit  Trees  of  America . 

Downing's  Rural  Essays . . 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  'Warder) . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . . . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  . .  . . 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols . . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisli  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng's . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . . . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  In  one  Vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . . . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings*  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Langstfotli  on  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  — ....  . 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

Parkman’s  Book  of  P.oses  . . . 

Quincy,  (H011.  Josiali)  011  Soiling  Cattle . 

Rand’s  Bulbs  . . 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden  . . 

Rural  Studies . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

Tlie  Dog;  By  Dinks,  Mayliew.  and  Hutchinson.... . 

Trapper’s  Guide .  . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . . . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets . . . . . . 

Watson's  American  Honie  Garden  . . 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc . . . 


75 
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DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

THEORY  A^IVX>  PRACTICE  OF  LANDSCAPE  G-  AJEt  X>  E  TV  IIV  C  X . 

ADAPTED  TO  NORTH  AMERICA ; 

Wiila  :i  View  to  tiae  Ismpn-ovemieiiit  of  Country  05esl«lenee«. 


Comprising  historical  notices  and  general 
principles  of  the  art,  directions  for  laying  out 
grounds  and  arranging  plantations,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees,  decorative 
accompaniments  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
tlie  formation  of  pieces  of  artificial  water, 
flower  gardens,  etc.,  with 

REMARKS  ON  RURAL  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING.' 

Witla  n.  Supplement 

Containing  some  remarks  about  country  places, 
and  the  best  methods  of  making  them ;  also,  an 
account  of  the  newer  deciduous  and  evergreen 
plants,  lately  introduced  into  cultivation,  both  « 
hardy  and  half  hardy. 

Br  HENRY  AVI N THRO P  SARGENT. 


CONTENTS. 


Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional 
sections,  giving  the  progress  of  Gardening  since 
Air.  Downing’s  Death — Directions  for  making 
xra  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wodenethe  — 
^History  of  Wellesly  —  Italian  Scenery  — The 
»  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs— Tabular 
View  of  Hardihood  iu  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  etc.,  etc. 


XHinely  lllustrsvted.  with,  seven  Engravings  on  Steel,  six  on  Stone,  and.  thirty-nine  on  "Wood. 

570  PAGES  OCTAVO. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  .....  PRICE,  $6.50. 

OXXAIV  (TE  JUDD  Sc  COMPANY,  34-5  Broadway,  IV  ew  York. 

~C  OPEL  AID’S  C'OUITEY  LIFE.  , 

jA  handbook  of  agriculture, 

HORTICULTURE  AN.I  >  GARDENING. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 


This  work  embraces  Descriptions, 
It  contains  926  large  Octavo  Pages 


It  is  adapted  not  only  to  those  owning 
large  and  Elegant  Estates,  but  contains  di 
rections  for  the  best  arrangement  of  the 
smallest  Plots,  down  to  the  City  Yard ,  the 
Roof  or  Window  Garden,  or  the  simple 
Flower  Stand.  It  also  gives  an  Abstract  of 
the  Principles,  Construction,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Aquariums.  Among  numerous 
other  matters  its  treats  of 

DRAINING,  Giving  various  methods, 
estimates  of  cost,  trenches,  tiles,  etc.,  thus 
enabling  almost  any  one  properly  to  perform 
this  important  work. 

CATTLE  are  carefully  noticed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  special  merits  ef  different  breeds 
for  dairying  or  fattening. 

SHEEP  MANAGEMENT,  including 
Breeding,  Feeding,  Prices,  Profits,  etc.,  re- 


Hints,  Suggestions  and  Details  of  great  value  to  every  one  interested  in  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  or  Farm  Crops, 
and.  250  Engravings.  It  describes  and  illustrates  nearly  the  whole  range  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  FARMER,  the 
GARDENER,  the  FRUIT  CULTURIST,  and  the  AMATEUR. 

ceives  attention,  and  a  very  full  treatiso  on 
the  Merinos  is  given. 

GRAPE  CULTURE  occupies  a  large  space, 
embracing  the  opinions  of  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  as  to  the  best  6orts,  planting, 
training,  diseases,  and  general  management 
for  home  use  or  marketing. 

FULL  LISTS  of  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Green  and  Hot¬ 
house  Plants,  etc.,  arc  given,  with  directions 
for  management  each  month  in  the  year. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  receives  parti- 
cular  attention, with  reference  to  the  best  way 
to  grow  and  preserve  each  kind  of  Vegetable. 

In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book 
treats  of  almost  every  subject  that  needs  con¬ 
sideration  by  those  ilving  in  tho  country,  or 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  tho  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 

OXXyAIVGEE  JTLJIXD  Sc  COMPANY, 


PRICE,  $5.00. 
S45  Broadway,  New 


York. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

SX  EHfGIalSII  ESiSTMW. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line.  Lees  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  Hit  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Leading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2 d  and  3d 
Cover  Pages— $>'Z. 50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.— Zasf  Cover  Pape— #3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

ITS  Cr3EK5IAI¥  E©ITIOj*. 

(The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


EMERSON’S  PATENT  MOVABLE-TOOTHED 

CIRCULAR  SAWS,  AND 

PATENT  PERFORATED  CIRCULAR  AND  LONG  SAWS. 

AMERICAN  SAW  CO., 

No.  2  Jacob-st„  New  York. 


Vegetable  Plants  &im!  Seeds 

FOR 

Fall  Crops. 

Celery  Plants  (Incomparable  Dwarf),  $1.C0  per  100  (by 
mail);  $3  per  500;  $5  per  1,000  ;  $22  per  5,000;  $40  per 
10,000;  larger  quantities  at  special  rates.  Of  this  variety 
■  from  30,000  to  40,000  is  grown  on  an  acre.  Pull  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cultivating  accompany  each  package. 
Cabbage  Plants,  (Large  Drumhead  and  Flat  Dutch), 
$1  per  100  (by  mail) ;  $3  per  500 ;  $5  per  1,000. 

Cabbage  Plants,  (Red  Dutch  for  Pickling)  $1  per  100 
(by  mail) ;  $1  per  500;  $6  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower  Plants,  (Paris  and  Erfurt)  $1  per  100  (by 
mail) ;  $4  per  500 ;  $6  per  1,000. 

By  Express,  carefully  packed,  so  that  they  will  reach  the 
purchaser  In  perfect  order,  if  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
three  days  in  the  transit. 

TURNIP  SEED 

BY  MAIL. 

Early  Dutch,  Yellow  Aberdeen.  Golden  Ball,  Red-top 
strap-leaf,  White  strap-leaf,  Yellow  Ruta-baga,  White  Ruta¬ 
baga,  &c.,  &c.,  $1  per  ft.,  10  cents  per  oz. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 

G7  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Gardens  in  South  Bergen ,  JV.  J. 


Cabbage  Plants. 

Flat  Dutch,  Late  Drumhead,  Borgcn  Drumhead.  Winning- 
stadt.  Brunswick,  Savoy,  Stone  Mason,  Red  Dutch,  40c.  per 
100;  $3  per  1,000;  $22  per  10,000.  Marblehead  Mammoth, 
Schweiiuurth,  Quintal,  75c.  per  100;  $5  per  1,000.  Send  for 
circular  giving  full  description. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


lew!!  New!!  New!! 

Tri-colored  Geraniums! 

Mrs.  Pollock.— Leaves  deep  green,  orange,  crimson,  and 
scarlet  zone— a  belt  of  lighter  green,  and  yellow  margin- 
one  of  the.  most  beautiful  new  plants.  40c.  each;  $3  dozen. 

United  Italy.— Each  leaf  a  beautiful  flower.  Carmine, 
scarlet,  and  white,  $1.50  each. 

Sunset  and  other  new  sorts,  Silver  and  Gold,  Variegated — 
a  large  stock— fine  plants. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants. 

Bergen  Drumhead,  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Stone  Mason. 
Marblehead,  Fottlcr’s  Improved  Brunswick,  Drumhead 
Savoy,  40  cts.  per  100;  $3.0(1  per  1,000.  Ready  June  10th. 
Dwarf  White  Celery, ready  July  1st.  75  cts.  per  100 ;  $6.00  per 
1,000.  Orders  received  now  and  filled  in  rotation. 

G.  H.  JIOLDEN,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Parents,  School  Committees  &  Teachers 

who  desire  to  obtain  the  best  Reading  Books,  are  invited  to 
address  GEO.  F.  PHELPS,  Agent,  - 

Care  .1.  W.  SCIIERMERUORN  &  CO., 

II  Bond-st.,  New  York. 


The  Best—  BRAINAItD'S  Musical  World. 


Taking1  the  JLeadc 


WALTER  A.  WOOD’S 

PRIZE 

MOWERS  m  REAPERS. 


USED  EVERYWHERE ! 

SEND  FOR  1869  CIRCULAR. 


Address 

WALTER  A.  WOOD,  Prcs’t, 
Iloosick  Rails,  N.  Y., 

Or  44  Cortland t-st..  New  York  City* 

The  Most  Perfect  and  Successful 


Harvester  lit  the  World. 


In  eleven  years  thesaleof  the  BUCKF.YE  has  increased 
from  75  Machines  to  20.000.  in  a  single  season,  and 
over  100.000  are  now  in  usein  the  United  States. 

It  has  received  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most  import¬ 
ant  Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  country. 

Its  Great  Durability  lias  been  thoroughly 
Established,  and  it  is  everywhere  known  and  recog¬ 
nized  as  the 

Standard  of  Excellence  Ira  Material  and 
Workmanship,  as  well  as  Perfection  of  Princi¬ 
ple. 

Valuable  Improvements  added  for  1869. 

Manufactured  by 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

MTy. — Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  165  Grecnwich-st.,  X.  Y. 


GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

AGRICULTURAL  E^GlfSEER, 

Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I* 

Particular  attention  given  to  all  "Works  of  Agricultural 
Improvement,  such  as  Land  Drainage ;  the  Construction  of 
Farm  Buildings,  including  Earth  Closets;  the  Be  novation 
of  Worn-out  Lands ;  llogd-making,  etc. 


Massachusetts  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  \V.  S.  CLARK. 


This  wonderful  mineral  differs  from  all  others  in  possess¬ 
ing  lino  silk-like  fibres,  which  are  indestructible  by  lire. 


H.  W.  JOHNS’  Patent 
A§be§t©§  Spooling 

Is  a  CHEAP  and  RELIABLE  substitute  for  Slate,  Tin,  etc., 
adapted  for  all  climates,  and  can  easily  be  applied. 

Asbestos  Roof  Coating 

Is  a  fibrous,  water-proof  coating  for  preserving  Tin,  Shingle, 
Canvas,  and  Felt  Roofs.  Prepared  ready  for  use. 

Asbestos  Cement 

Is  a  fibrous  material,  to  be  applied  with  a  trowel ;  for  repair¬ 
ing  leaks  around  Chimneys,  Dormer  Windows,  eic. 

The  Agriculturist  and  Daily  News’ buildings  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING. 

Have  used  the  ASBESTOS  CEMENT  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  regard  the  discovery  as  a  very  important  one. 

Ed.  American  Agricultural  Annual. 
The  N.  Y.  Tribune  Buildings  aro  covered  with  the  Asbes¬ 
tos  Roofing. 

We  consider  this  invention  one  of  great  value. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Eds.  Scientific  American. 
DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS, 

Prices,  and  any  further  desired  information,  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  free  by  mail  on  application  to 
H.  YV.  JOHNS,  78  William-st.,  New  Tork, 
Manufacturer  of  Improved  Roofing  Materials,  Preservative 
and  Fire-proof  Painis,  Boiler  Felting,  etc. 


SAVE  SUGAR 1 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 

warranted  to  preserve  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Tomatoes,  Veg¬ 
etables,  Wine,  Cider,  &c.,  as  good  as  the  best  canned 
fruits,  without  air-tighting  the  jars,  and  with  or  without 
Sugar.  Admits  of  keeping  the  fruit  for  one  or  two  years  in 
large  glass,  earthen,  or  stone-ware  jars,  by  merely  corking  or 
tying  paper  over  them,  and  using  them  from  time  to  time, 
as  wanted,  without  fermentation  being  occasioned  bv  weeks 
of  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  any 
other  method— warranted  to  do  it  or  money  refunded.  One 
package  will  preserve  61  lbs.  fruit.  Price  $1.  Until  agencies 
are  established,  the  public  are  invited  to  form  Clubs  and 
send  $8  for  1  doz.,  or  $4  for  y>  dozen,  which  we  will  forward 
by  Express. 

Wanted  some  merchant  to  take  the  absolute  agency  of 
each  County  in  IT.  S.,  during  life  of  patent.  Good  induce¬ 
ments  offered.  For  terms,  &c„  address 

L.  P.  WORE, ALL  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
_ 153  Chambers-st.,  fth  Y.  City. 

jpOR  SALE— A  HANDSOME 

Coxanti-y  ©eat 

of  33  acres,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  in  Haddonfield, 
N.  J.,  six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  easy  of  access  by  t  he  Cam¬ 
den  and  Atlantic  Railroad  several  times  a  day;  also  by  turn¬ 
pike.  Large  and  elegant  Mansion,  in  complete  repair,  with 
every  convenience  of  a  first-class  city  residence,  viz  :  water- 
closets,  bath  rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water ;  heated  through¬ 
out  with  entire  new  heater  and  low  down  grates,  and  light¬ 
ed  with  gas  manufactured  on  the  premises.  The  grounds 
are  beautifully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees 
and  evergreens,  also  with  choice  fruit  trees,  green-house  and 
grapery;  ice-house  (well  filled,)  tool-house,  gardener’s 
house,  gas-house,  stable  and  coach-house.  The  property 
commands  handsome  landscape,  wood  and  water  views, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  healthy  localities  within 
many  miles  of  Philadelphia.  For  terms,  apply  on  the 
premises  to  WILLIAM  MANN,  Haddonfield,  ^ .  J. 


Notice  to  Ileal  Estate  -Agents. 
The  North  Carolina  Land  Compans7, 

Chartered  by  Act  of  General  Assembly,  Raleigh,  N.  C„ 
Have  for  sale  1.000  improved  farms  from  $5  to  $25  per  acre. 
Also  2,000,000  acres  of  timber  and  mineral  land,  from  50  cts. 
to  $10  per  acre.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  city.  Will 
pay  liberal  commission.  For  particulars  and  descriptions, 
address  NORTH  CAR.  LAND  CO.,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  a  Stood  dairy  farm,  344  acres. 

Price  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  For  particulars,  apply 
to  J.  RANDLES,  South  Stirling,  Wayne  Co.,  Penn. 


PARK  HOTPIj, 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  &  EUROPEAN  PLAN, 
Cor.  BEEKMAN  and  NASSAU  STS., 

Near  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  WIGHT,  Proprietor. 

N.  B. — Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  business 
this  is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  for  Mer¬ 
chants,  Business  men  and  others  visiting  the  city. 


TT  AND  DRAINAGE.— Levels  taken,  work  laid 

-19  4  out  and  inspected,  plans  made.  I  may  he  consulted  at 
my  Farm,  or  by  letter.  W.  It.  HOPKINS,  Agricultural 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  Engi¬ 
neers  and  Surveyors,  New  Y'ork  City. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

Q  Merchants,  No.  GS  Pcnrl-.st. New  York.  “  Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  BJ&~  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 


{Sabbath.  {Schools 

Alive,  to  tiieir  interests  now  use  in  distributing  ove.r  half  a 
million  of  hooks,  the  Check  System  Library  Register.  All 
should  use  it.  Send  for  circular  to  A.  O.  VAN  LENNEP, 
7fi  East  91  li  St„  (near  Broadway.)  Few  York.  N.  B.— Every 
tiling  on  hand  for  Sunday  School  workers. 


F©IS  THE  MISSION. 

TAPLEY’S  Patent  Photograph  Album.  The  cheapest 
Album  made;  holding  20  full  size  pictures,  only  25  cents. 
Entirely  now.  Sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SAMUEL  BO  A  LES  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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NEW  BOOK  OF  FLO  WEBS. 

By  JOSEPH  BRECK,  Practical  Horticulturist. 


This  work,  while  preserving  scientific 
accuracy,  is  written  in  a  familiar  style, 
ancl  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  life-long 
lover  of  flowers.  Its  teachings  are  emi¬ 
nently  practical,  and  cover  all  branches 
of  out-of-door  gardening. 

Bulbs.— The  cultivation  of  bulbs, 
whether  in-doors  or  in  the  open  ground, 
is  clearly  described,  and  such  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  as  will  insure  success 
with  these  favorite  plants. 

Annuals. — All  the  finer  annuals  are 
described,  and  the  peculiar  treatment 
necessary  for  each  given  in  full. 

Merfoaceous  Perennials.— This 
justly  favorite  class  of  plants  is  given 
here  more  at  length  than  in  any  work 
with  which  wc  are  acquainted. 


Bedding  Plants. — The  treatment 
of  tha  popular  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
is  given,  together  with  that  of  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  such  as  usually  fall 
under  the  head  of  florist’s  flowers. 

Flowering  Shrubs. — A  separate 
section  is  devoted  to  the  hardy  flowering 
shrubs,  including  a  very  full  chapter 
upon  the  Rose. 

Wc  have  no  work  which  is  a  safer 
guide  to  the  novice  in  gardening,  or 
that  imparts  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  style  more  free  from  technical¬ 
ities.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  work  is  the  author's  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  as  he  tells  not  only  how  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  the  mistakes  he  committed. 


Beautifully  Illustrated. 

PRICE,  $1.75. 

03ELA.]N  G-E  JTJX>X>  &  COM[T>^A]N''Y3  245  Broadway,  INew  York. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 

By  JOSIAH  HOOPES,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

INCLUDING 

Propagation,  Cultivation,  Description  of  Varieties,  and  their  Adaptability  to  Different  Situations. 


This  is  a  long-needed  work,  as  in  it  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  cone-hear¬ 
ing  plants,  or  Conifer®  of  the  botanist,  is  posted 
up.  Mr.  Hoopes  is  one  of  those  persons  rarely 
met  with— a  practical  cultivator,  and  a  man  of 
ecience  at  the  same  time.  While  his  work 
gives  us  all  the  Conifer®  arranged  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  botanist,  it  at  the  same  time 
treats  of  the  experience,  not  only  of  the  author, 
butof  American  cultivators  generally,  with  this 
large  and  important  family  of  plants. 

Evergreens  play  so  interesting  a  part,  not 
only  in  ornamental  planting,  but  in  what  may 
be  termed  economical  planting,  (i.  e.  hedges, 
screens,  wind-breaks,  etc.,)  that  we  are  sure  a 
work  which  treats  of  their  propagation  and 
culture,  describes  in  both  popular  and  scien¬ 
tific  language  the  many  species,  and,  what  is  of 
not  the  least  importance,  gives  a  list  of  the  ten¬ 
der  and  unreliable  ones,  will  he  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  every  lover  of  these  beautiful  trees. 

Mr.  Hoopes  brings  to  bis  work  a  perfect  en- 

SENT  POST-PAID.  - 

ORANGE  JTJI>I>  S&  COMPANY,  240 


thusiasm  for  his  subject,  and  is  as  free  to  con¬ 
demn  a  plant  as  if  lie  were  not  a  nurseryman. 
All  the  latest  novelties  from  Japan,  the  North¬ 
west,  etc.,  are  noticed,  and  their  success  or 
failure,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is 
recorded. 

The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  most 
carefully  executed  engravings,  for  tho  greater 
part  from  living  specimens. 

We  must  commend  the  conscientious  care 
the  author  has  shown  in  striving  to  arrive  at 
the  proper  names ;  and  doubtless  much  of  the 
confusion  that  at  present  exists  in  respect  to 
names  among  botli  dealers  and  growers,  will 
he  corrected  now  that  they  have  a  standard 
work  to  refer  to. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book 
is  an  account  of  the  principal  collections  of 

! 

evergreens  in  the  country. 

The  work  contains  435  pages,  12mo,  on  flue 
paper. 

PRICE,  $3.00. 

Broadway,  New  York, 
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OUSE  DOC  TOIL 


Containing  IPrrectierel  Obsertadons  ore  tlie  Causes,  Mature,  rend  Treatment  of 

X>  I  S  E  .A.  S  E  S  AND  I,  A  M  E  N  E  S  S  I  IN  H  O  12.  S  E  ®  . 

Embracing;  tlie  most  recent  and  approved  methods,  according;  to  an  enlightened  system  of  Veterinary 

Therapeutics,  for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 


With  Illustrations. 

By  GEORGE  II.  DADD,  M.  D., 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 

AUTHOR  OP  “ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  noRSE,” 
AND  THE  “REFORMED  CATTLE  DOCTOR.” 

The  writer  of  this  work  has  endeavored  to  give  the 
reader  correct  ideas  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  dis¬ 
eases  occurring  in  that  faithful  servant  and  noble  ani¬ 
mal,  the  horse.  It  is  intended  to  supply  the  wants  cf 
that  class  of  agriculturists  and  horsemen— and  their 
name  is  legion — who  are  in  favor  of  a  more  sanative  and 
rational  system  of  medication  than  that  recommended 
in  many  works  on  farriery.  Such  individuals,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  scarcity  of  competent  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  are  compelled  to  treat  their  own  horses  ;  and  this 
work  is  intended  to  he  to  them,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
one  that  will  enable  them  to  restore  the  sick  and  cure 
the  lauie. 

SENT  POST-PAID. 
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Spavin. 


CONTENTS:  1 

Qualifications  Necessary  for  the  Practice  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Great  Benefits  Derived  from  Studying  Compara¬ 
tive  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Brief  History  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes. 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  and  Air 

j  X 

Passages. 

Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Cavity  and  it3  Sur¬ 
faces. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  its  Membranes. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Fever  in  Horses. 

Diseases  of  the  Mouth. 

Lameness  from  Strain  and  other  Causes. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Sub-cellular  Tissues. 
Diseases  of  the  Hoof  and  Laminae. 

Generalities. 


COMPANY 


PRICE  $1.50. 

Broadway,  New 
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THE  PE  B  C  II  E  11 0  N  HO  B  S  E 

Translated  from  the  French  cf  CHARLES  DU  HAYS. 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  “DICTIONARY  OF  THE  PURE  RACE,”  “TROTTERS,”  “THE  HORSE  BREEDER’S  GUIDE,”  ETC. 

F  I  N  E  L  Y  ILLUSTRATED. 

This  work  is  a  report  made  to  the  French  Government  upon  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  this  admirable  breed  of  draft  horses, 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  breed  has  become  better  known,  and  every  new  importation  adds  to  that  interest,  and  to  the 
in  three  parts,  namely:  1.  The  excellencies  of  the  Percherons  and  their  delinc  2.  The  means  ot  bringing  up  the  breed, 

Table  of  Contents. 


Production,  Hearing,  and 
Improvement  of  the 
Percheron  Horse. 

PART  FIRST. 

Greatness  and  Decline  of 
the  Percherons. 

Glance  at  Perche. 

Sketch  of  the  Percheron 
Race. 

Origin  of  the  Percheron. 

Modifications  of  the  Per¬ 
cheron  Race. 

His  First  Modification 
Due  to  Contact  with 
the  Brittany  Race. 

Conditions  under  which 
they  are  Bred. 

Causes  of  the  Degeneracy 
of  the  Percheron  Horse. 

Starting  Point  of  this  Dc 
generation. 

PART  SECOND. 

Of  the  Means  of  Regener¬ 
ating  the  Percheron 
Ilorsc. 

Regeneration  of  the  Per¬ 
cheron  Breed. 

Regeneration  of  the  Breed 
tli  rough  Itself  or  by  Se¬ 
lection. 

Consanguinity. 


SENT 

ORANGE 


Interest  in  the  Percherons  has  greatly  increased 
firm  friends  of  the  breed.  The  hook  is  arranged  . 

3.  Information  to  strangers  visiting  Perclie. 

Table  of  Contents. 

Ought  the  Gray  Coat  of 
tlie  Percheron  to  he  In¬ 
flexibly  Maintained? 
Preserve  Pure,  and  -with¬ 
out  Intermixture,  tlie 
Three  Types  of  the  Per¬ 
cheron  Race — the  Light 
Horse,  t  lie  Draft  Horse, 
tlie  Intermediate  Horse. 
Improvement  of  tlie  Breed 
by  Means  of  Foreign 
Crossings. 

The  Arab  Cross. 

The  English  Cross. 
Improvement  by  Means  of 
(lie  Stud-Book. 
Recapitulation. 

PART  TRIKD. 
Information  to  Strangers 
Wishing  to  buy  Perche¬ 
ron  Horses. 

Food  and  Breeding. 

Trade.  —  Glance  at  the 
Most  Celebrated  Breed¬ 
ing  Districts. 

Speed  and  Bottom  of  tlie 
Percheron  Horse. 

Tests  of  Speed  ot  the 
Percheron  notse, 

Tests  of  Endurance  of 
the  Percheron  Horse. 
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DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 


By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.,  Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Parle ,  New  York. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 


PRICE,  81.50. 


The  theory  and  practice  of  thorough  draining  has,  within  a  few  years,  made  great  progress,  both  on  the  small  scale  involving  the  freeing  of  a  few  acres  only  from  superfluous 
water,  and  opening  the  subsoil  to  the  benign  influences  of  air,  and  moisture,  and  warmth  together,  and  also  in  enterprises  of  great  magnitude,  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of 
whole  districts  of  country.  The  progress  made  has  been  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent.  Col.  Waring’s  work  is  compact,  fully  illustrated,  very  clear,  both  in  it  . 
arguments  and  in  its  directions  for  practice,  and  throughout,  readable.  It  is  thoroughly  American,  telling  what  everybody  wants  to  know,  and  it  ought  tube  in  the  hands  of 
every  farmer. 


Contents: 

Land  to  ee  Drained  and 
the  Reasons  Why.— 
Indications  of  the  need 
of  draining. — Sources  of 
water.  —  Objections  to 
too  much  water.— Wet 
subsoil. 

IIow  to  Go  to  Work  to 
Lay  out  a  System  of 
Drains- Amateur  drain¬ 
ing.— Maps.—  Levelling 
Instruments.  —  Outlets 
and  location  of  drains. 
Main  drains.  —  Spring 
water.— Fall.  —  Tiles. — 
Depth  and  distance  a- 
part.— Direction  of  lat¬ 
erals.  —  Collars.  —  Dis¬ 
charge  of  water  from 
drains. 

IIow  to  Make  Draining 
Tiles.  —  Materials.  — 
Preparation  of  earths. — 
Moulding  tile  machines. 
— Drying  and  rolling. — 
Burning. — Kilns.— Gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  of  a 
tilery. 


POSITION  OF  WORKMAN,  AND  USE  OF  FINISHING  SCOOr. 


I 
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IIow  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  and  Drained  Land. 
—  Removing  obstructions.  —  Mistake  of  substituting 
large  tiles  for  small  ones  which  have  become  obstruct¬ 
ed. — Heavy  lands  should  not  be  trampled  while  wet. 

What  Draining  Costs.— Draining,  expensive  work, — 
Their  permanence  and  lasting  effects. — Cheapness  ver¬ 
sus  economy.— Details  of  cost.— (1.  Engineering  and 
Superintendence. — 2.  Digging  the  Ditches.— 3.  Grading 
the  bottoms. — 1.  Tile  and  tile  laying.— 5.  Covering  and 
filling. — 6.  Outlets  and  Silt  Basins.) 

Will  it  Pay ’—Increased  crops  required  to  pay  cost  of 
draining. — (Corn,  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Barley, 


Hay,  Cotton, Tobacco.)-- 
draining  in  facilitating  lan 


sighting  ey  the  boning-rods. 

-.ccs  of  Profit. — Benefit  of 
•irk. 

The  Reclaiming  of  Salt  Marshes. — Extent  of  marshes 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast. — The  English  Fens. — Ilarlaem 
Lake. — The  exclusion  of  sea  water. — Removal  of  the 
causes  of  inundation  from  the  upland. — Removal  of 
rain  fall  and  watcrof  filtration — Embankments — Musk¬ 
rats. — Rivers  and  Creeks. — Outlet  of  drainage. 
Malarial  Diseases. — Fever  and  Ague. — Neuralgia.— 
Vicinity  of  New  York.— Dr.  Bartlett  on  Periodical 
Fever. — Dr.  Metcalfs  Report  to  U.  S.  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission.— La  Roche  on  the  effects  of  Malarial  Fever 


SILT  BASIN,  BUILT  TO  THE  SURFACE. 


Contents : 

IIow  Drains  Act  and 
IIow  TUEY  AFFECT  THE 

Soil.  —  Characteristics 
of  well  laid  tile  drain. — 
Surface-water  and  rain¬ 
water  beneficial,  springs 
and  eoakage  water  in¬ 
jurious.  —  Cracking  of 
stiff  clays.— Evaporation 
and  filtration.  —  Rain 
fall.  —  Evaporation.  — 
Temperature. — Drought 
— Porosity  or  mellow¬ 
ness. — Chemical  action 
in  the  soil. 

How  to  Make  the 
Drains’— Tools.— Mark¬ 
ing  the  lines.  —  Water  , 
courses.— Outlet.  —  Silt 
Basins.  —  Opening  the 
ditches.  —  Grading.  — 
Tile  laying.—  Connec¬ 
tions.  —  Covering  the 
tile  and  filling  in. — Col 
lecting  the  water  of 
springs.  —  Amending 
the  map. 


Dr.  Salisbury  on  the  “  Cause  of  Malarial  Fevers.”  — 
English  Experience. — Reports  to  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment. — Cause  of  Malaria  removed  by  draining. 

House  and  Town  Drainage. — Sewerage. — Tbe  use  of 
pipes. — The  new  outfall  sewers  in  London. — The  use  y 
of  steam  pumps  to  secure  outlets.— Utilization  of  sew¬ 
age  matters  in  agriculture. — Effects  of  imperfect  house 
drainage  on  health. — Typhoid  fever.— The  Westminster 
Fever  in  London.— Epidemic  at  the  Maplewood  Young 
Ladies  Institute  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Lambeth  Square, 
London.— Back  drainage.  —  Water  supply.  —  General 
Board  of  Health,  (England). 


By 


With  an  additional  Chapter  on 

COTTON  SEED  AND  ITS  USES. 


BY  ,T.  R,  SYFIIER. 


A  complete  manual  for  cotton  growing,  in¬ 
tended  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  crop.  It  discusses  in  the  first 
part,  climate,  the  farm,  stock,  implements, 
preparation  of  soil  and  planting,  cultivation, 
picking,  ginning,  haling,  and  marketing,  and 
gives  a  Calendar  of  monthly  operations*  A 
discussion  of  the  extent  of  the  cotton  lands, 
the  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  insects 
and  diseases  that  molest  it,  forms  the  second 
part  of  the  work,  which  also  includes  valuable 
statistics  and  suggestions.  An  additional  chap¬ 
ter  has  been  prepared  by  J.  R.  Sypher,  Esq., 
upon  Cotton  Seed  and  its  Uses,  giving  the  details 
of  manufacturing  the  oil.  The  work  contains  a 
colored  map  of  the  Cotton  Lands  of  the  United 
States,  besides  other  illustrations. 

SENT  POST-PAID. 

ORANGE  JUDD 


JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN,  Late  of  Louisiana. 


CONTENTS. 


THE  ARMY  WORM  AN1)  MOTII. 


PART  B. 

The  Colton  Farm.— its  Stock,  Implements,  and 
Laborers. 

Preparation  of  Soil  and  Planting. 

How  the  Crop  is  to  he  Cultivated. 

Cotton  Picking. 

Ginning,  Baling,  and  Marketing. 

The  Cotton  Planters  Calendar. 

PART  Si. 

Quality,  Extent,  and  Character  of  Cotton  Lands 
of  North  America. 

Enemies  and  Diseases  of  Cotton. 

Improved  and  Scientific  Culture. 

Various  Kinds  of  Cotton  Cultivated  in  the  United 
States. 

How  to  Realize  the  Most  from  a  Crop  ;  The  Union 
of  the  Growing  of  Cotton  with  its  Manu¬ 
facture  into  Yarns  and  Fabrics. 

Value  of  Cotton  as  a  Plant,  and  the  Uses  to 
which  it  may  he  Applied. 

The  Past  and  the  Future  of  Cotton  ;  Its  History 
and  Statistics. 

Practical  Suggestions  to  various  Classes  orPersons' 
who  Propose  to  Engage  in  Cotton  Growing. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil.  Cotton  Seed  Cake. 

PRICE  81.50. 


Sc  C  O  M  PAN  Y,  Broadway,  New  Y  oris. 
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Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVBDENCE,  R.  S. 

Kates  lower  than  other  Mutual  Compan¬ 


ies,  with  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 


Premiums  Noil-Forfeitable  from  the  tirst 
Payment. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY. AND  NAVY  INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  in  cash  to 
holders  of  Policies  on  the  14th  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  per  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  cent.  This,  with  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
by  this  company,  which  arc  equal  to  a  dividend  in  liana  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Life 
Companies  in  the  country  for  those  contemplating  insurance. 

Ratio  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Reports, 
1863,  $176.72.  Expected  losses  for  year  1867,  as  per  Actuaries’ 
calculation,  $29,900.  Actual  loss ,  nothing. 

PO1L0CSES  ISSUE©  ON  MEE  U5VES  OF 
FEMALES  AT  TABLE  KATES. 


SIMON  S.  BUCKLIN,  Pres’t. 

C.  G.  McKNIGHT,  Vice-Pres’t. 

Hon.  Elizur  Wright,  Actuary. 

A.  H.  Okie,  M.  D.,  and  )  ,  t>„ 

E.  H.  Peckham,  M.  D.,  f  Jledlcal  :Domd- 

WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  10  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

References:  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.;  HOYT, 
SPANGES  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Kaltiinorc,  Washington, 
JLouistdlle,  St.  Uouis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Boston. 


New  Varieties  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Southern  Queen,  lately  introduced  from  South  America, 
is  of  wonderful  productiveness,  and  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  have  tested  it,  the  finest  flavored  and  best  for  table 
use  of  any  ever  before  offered  to  the  public. 

Price  of  the  Plants,  $2.00  per  100 ;  $8.00  per  500 ;  $15  per  1,000. 

Brazilian  Sweet.— Similar  to  the  above  in  flavor,  but 
crows  to  a  larger  size.  It  was  tested  in  many  places  in  the 
Western  States  last  season,  and  has  proved  a  most  valuable 
variety.  $2.00  per  100 ;  $3.00  per  500 ;  $15.00  per  1 ,000. 

Nansemond  Sweet,  an  old  and  well-known  sort,  very  pop¬ 
ular  in  many  of  the  Northern  States.  75  cents  per  100  ;  $3.00 
per  500  ;  $5.00  per  1,000.  One  hundred  of  eacli  variety  will 
be  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  $4.00.  No  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  less  than  100.  Sent  by  mail,  with  instructions 
for  planting,  at  10  cents  per  100  additional.  Cash  must 
accompany  the  orders.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


TfcTANSEMOND  SWEET  POTATO  SPROUTS, 
_L\I  75  cents  per  100,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

$3.00  per  500.  by  Express. 

$5  00  per  1,000,  by  Express. 

Carefully  packed,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 

Address  J.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


American  Jersey  Herd  Book. 

The  Third  Volume  will  he  published  August  1st,  1S69. 
Please  send  in  your  entries.  Price  50  cents  for  each  animal. 

JOHN  BROOKS,  Princeton,  Mass. 


Grade  Ayrshire  heifers,  bred  from 

superior  stock.  For  sale  by 

ALFRED  M.  TRKDWELL,  Madison,  N.  J. 


^IX  JERSEY  BULLS  (full  blood),  for  srfle  by 
WALLACE  BARNES,  Bristol,  Conn. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale. 

The  greatest  pork  producers  of  the  day.  Have  gained 
111$  oz.  of  live  flesh  for  each  pound  of  corn  consumed.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Jas.  Young,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Marshalton,  Pa. 


Eg'g‘§  ibr  IlatcMng. 

White  Asiatic  Brahmas,  cocks  12  its.,  liens  10,  pca-comb, 

Sure  bred,  13  eggs.  $2 ;  48,  $6.  Houdans,  pure  stock,  $6  doz. 

rey  Dorking,  Silver-spangled  Hamburg.  White  Dorking, 
White  Leghorn,  Golden  Seabright  Bantam.  $3  dozen,  well 
packed  to  ensure  their  hatching.  Sent  any  distance. 
Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


13  Cwdn  ^ 

H  4  From  a  great  variety  of  choice  imported 
poultry.  Packed  by  a  new  method. 

Send  stamp  for  price  list  of  eggs  and  Cele¬ 
brated  Ohio  Improved  Swine. 

L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


KEEP  YOUR  LAWNS  IN  ORDER  by  using 
HILL'S  IMPROVE  If  LAWN  MOWER. 

The  most  complete  article  of  the  kind  in  use.  Send  lor  a 
Circular  to  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 
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BRAIN ARD  &  SONS,  Cleveland,  0.,  Pubiish- 
•  ers  of  the  Musical  World, 


We  Sell  the  Finest  Teas  and 
Coffees  Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
WE  JLEVEIt  ADULTERATE. 

We  sell  only 

PURE  TEAS  AND  COFFEES, 

at  T1IE 

Great  United  States 

TEA  WAREHOUSE, 

ti O,  38,  and  30  Vcsey-st.,  New  York. 

(Astor  House  Block,)  P.  O.  BOX  574 

At  Prices  to  Suit  ail  Consumers. 

The  result  so  recently  arrived  at  by  the  New  York 
World  Commissioners,  and  Professor  Seeley,  in  their  im¬ 
portant  investigations  into  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drinks,  is  as  follows : 

TEAS  BOUGHT  AT 

The  Great  United  States  Tea  Warehouse 

are  Full  Weight,  and  Unadulterated. 

Clubs  supplied  on  very  liberal  terms.  Club  circulars  with 
full  particulars  and  prices  sent  free  on  application. 


Harder  s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
1  ‘i T!1 1 ! > i " dT!  11- < ■  s  1 1  or  and  Cleaner,  at  the 
5*r?aoVI*at,0?iaI  Trial,  at  Auburn,  July,  18(10, 

for  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  1H  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind ,  thorough  and  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work  (£c.”  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills  Wood 
Saws  Seed  Sowers  ana  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar^ 
Ret.  Circulars  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges' 
Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

R.  &  M.  HARDER, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y 


Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  Walks, 

Buelew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire-  ; 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or  l 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,'  and  costs  but  half  as  much.  !i 
■Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 
RUSSELL,  FISK  &  CO.,  4-10  West  23d-st.,  New  York  City. 
Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  lull  particulars.  > 


The  most  Durable  Knife  known.  Hot  Water  Isas  no  Effect  upon 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  CUTLERY,  AND  MADE  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  THE 
MERIDEN  CUTLERY  CO.,  4.-5  Beckman  Street,  . 


It, 


New  York. 


CABINET  ORMANS. 

Quality  Best —Prices  Lowest. 

1.  That  the  quality  of  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS 
is  the  VERY  BEST,  is  not  questioned  by  unprejudiced  and 
well-informed  persons.  These  organs  have  uniformly  been 
awarded  the  highest  premiums  at  Industrial  Exhibitions,  to 
the  number  of  seventy-five,  including  the  FIRST-CLASS 
MEDAL  at  the  PARIS 'EXPOSITION.  They  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  standard  of  excellence,  the  best,  by  several 
hundred  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  in  America  and 
Europe,  whose  testimony  is  printed,  and  will  he  sent  to  any 
one  desiring  it. 

2.  It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN 
COMPANY  to  sell  their  organs  always  at  the  least  remun¬ 
erative  profit.  They  are  now  very  much  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  these  instruments  in  the  world.  With  increase 
of  business  they  have  been  able  to  make  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  and  improvement  in  machinery  and  facilities  for 
manufacture,  by  means  of  which  they  are  now  producing 
yet  more  perfect  work  than  ever  before,  and  this  at  increased 
economy  in  cost.  Accordingly  they  arc  now  selling  the 
best  organs  they  have  ever  made  at  prices  which  are  as  low, 
or  even  less  than  would  he  the  cost  of  manufacture  Of  in¬ 
ferior  instruments  without  the  advantage  of  such  facilities. 

Four-Octave  Organs,  $50  each.  Five-Octave  Organs, 
with  Kn-ee  Swell,  $100.  Five-Octave  Douisle-Reei>  Or¬ 
gans,  with  Five  Stops,  Tremulant  and  Knee  Swell, 
$125.  The  same,  Six  Stops,  with  addition  of  one  octave  of 
Sub-Bass,  connected  with  the  Manuals,  $150.  The  same, 
Seven  Stops,  with  Sub-Bass  and  Octave  Coupler  (each 
key  commands  four  separate  reeds,  giving  this  style  nearly 
twice  the  power  of  a  double  reed  organ,  with  much  greater 
variety),  $175.  Five-Octave  Double-Reed  Cabinet  Or¬ 
gan,  with  Five  Stops,  Automatic  Swell  and  Improved 
Vox  Humana,  the  finest  instrument  of  its  size  which  can  be 
made,  $170.  Many  other  styles  at  proportionate  prices,  up 
to  $1,000  each. 

lowest  prices  printed,  invariable,  and  alike  to  all. 

Circulars  with  full  particulars  as  to  styles,  prices,  peculi¬ 
arities  of  construction,  etc.,  scut  free  to  every  applicant 
Address 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN 

ORGAN  €©.3 

154  Trcmont  St.,  Moston  ; 

596  Sfroadwaj'j  New  York. 


INVALID’S  WHEEL  CHAIRS,  $15 
to  $-10.  The  Invalid,  if  hating  the 
use  of  the  hands,  can  go  anywhere, 
in  doors  or  out. 

Invalid  Carriages,  all  sizes,  irom 
$40  to  $100. 

Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs, 
prices  $10  to  $18. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriages  made 
to  order  to  suit  all  cases. 

Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-st„  New  York. 


tMIE  MUSICAL  WORLD.— Published  monthly. 

-  $1.00  per  annum.  Specimen  copies  ten  cents.  Address 
S.  BRAIN  ARD  &  SONS,  Cleveland,  O. 


N 


EW-Y0RK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED  1830. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheeler’s  RAILWAY  CHAIN  IIORSE 
POWERS,  for  one,  two,  and  three  horses. 

LEVER  POWERS,  for  four  or  six,  and  eight  or  ten  horses.  ’ 

Wheeler's  THRESHERS  and  CLEANERS  thread  and  Clean 
the  grain  flt  for  market.  Are  used  with  two  or  three  Ilorso 
Railway  Power,  or  four  or  six  Horse  Lever  Power. 

The  celebrated  GEISER  THRESHER  and  SEPARATOR 
or  CLEANER,  used  with  eight  or  ten  Horse  Lever  Power. 
Has  no  apron  or  sieves ;  self-regulating  blast,  and  cleans  the 
grain  fit  for  market  without  waste.  Is  the  best  machine  in. 
tile  world. 

Shingle  Machines,  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin,"’  Wood  Sawing 
Machines,  Horse  Forks,  &c. 

All  machines  made  by  us  guaranteed  as  represented.'''  The 1 
best  machines  are  cheapest,  to  buy.  Address 

WHEELER.  MELICIC  &  CO..  Albany,  N.  Y.,' 

Or  GEISER  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO., 

Racine,  Wfe. 

1L  i  t  lie.  Gism  l  9S ©rse-JPo w cr. 

DPILI-OE 

This  has  been  in  use  over  three  years,  and  highly  approved.' 
Is  very  simple,  strong,  compact  and  durable  ;  easily  loaded, 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  by  two  men.  Weight  650 
lbs.  Valuable  for  Thrashing,  Sawing  Wood,  Churning, 
Cleaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  four  horse-power 
is  wanted.  Send  for  Circular.  -  J 

JOHN  IV.  QUINCY.  93  Wililam-st..,  New  A  orlc.  I 

I  ILL  STONE  DRESSING  DIAMOND  ^  MA- 

.  CHINE,  simple,  durable  and  effective.  Also  - 
GLAZIERS’  DIAMONDS. 

JOHN  DICKINSON,' 

Cl  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. A, 


MI 

i 


Send  Stamp 
for  Circular. 


NANI  EE  GRINDER  for  Mowing-  Machines.- 
IScL  Sanford’s  Patent.  It  is  light,  and  can  he  taken  to  the 
field  for  use.  A  hoy  can  grind  the  knives  accurately  in  15, 
minutes,  without  injury  to  ihc  knife,  and  with  safety,  it  is 
a  labor-saver.  Price  $10.50.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William-st.,  New  York  City.  Rights 
for  pale.  _ _ j 

Ze't  1  for  the  Musical  World  premium  list., Sent  frcc.f 
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WESTC©TT’§  l»ArF13W'F 


RETURN  BUTTER  FAIL, 

Butter  packed  in  these  PAILS  keeps  sweeter  than  m  any 
other  package,  and  brings  5  cents  more  per  pound  in  New 
York  City  market.  Address  ,,  _ 

CADY  glBSBY,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


m 


Pages  of  Music  aud  reading  in  each  number 
of  Musical  World. 


FI. AX  BVBiAiraS, 

That  break  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ten-  hours,  and 
take  out  05  per  cent  of  woody  matter.  A  man  and  boy,  with 
one  to  two  horses,  can  work  them.  Will  break  both  tangled 
and  straight  straw,  and  save  120  Ills,  to  the  ton  more  than 
any  other  machine,  while  it  does  the  work  better.  No  dan¬ 
ger  to  life  or  limb.  They  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.,  occupy 
about  five  feet  square,  and  as  now  made  are  strong  and 
durable.  Sold  all  ready  to  put  the  belt  on  pulley  and  start 
them.  Hundreds  sore  in  use,  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices,  witli  increasing  consumption.  Send  for  circular  to 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY.  9S  William  St.,  New  York  City, 
Treasurer  and  Agent  of  the  Mallory  &  Sandford  Flax  Ma¬ 
chine  Co. 

The  best  instructions  for  raising  flax  are  contained  in  a 
“Manual  of  Flax  Culture,”  published  by  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.,  215  Broadway,  New  York.  


THE  JOHNSTON 

SELF-HAKIM Gr  REAPER, 

CHAMPION  ©F  THE 

GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZE, 

BUILT  EXPRESSLY  FOR  HARVESTING 
GRAIN, 

is  now  the  most  popular  and  reliable  Reaper  before  the 
public.  With  the  same  Draft  of  a  light  4-foot  cut  mower,  it 
cuts  a  swath  6  feet  wide ;  15  acrej  is  an  ordinary  day’s  work. 
It  has  been  known  to  cut  witli  a  light  pair  of  horses,  140  acres 
in  7  days.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  lodged  grain  to  get 
down  so  low  that  this  Reaper  will  not  get  it  going  either 
way.  It  is  comparatively  a  mere  pastime  for  team  and 
driver  to  cut  grain  with  this  machine ;  any  lad  that  can  judge 
the  size  to  make  the  bundle  is  competent  to  handle  this 
Reaper;  or  ifthe  grain  is  of  even  growth  it  can  be  made  to 
work  automatically.  Wherever  worked  in  competition  it 
takes  the  Premium  from  all  others ;  in  fact,  as  now  improved 
for  the  harvest  of  1869,  it  has  no  equal  for  durability,  capac¬ 
ity,.  quality,  or  quantity  of  work.  We  manufacture  for  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  J7ew 
York  State,  east  of  Genesee  River,  except  the  Counties  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  furnisli 
to  order.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circulars  in 
pamphlet  form.  Address 


C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  EOJt  THE  FARM. 


The  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia. 
The  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Affairs. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  of  Animals,  Imple¬ 
ments,  etc.  By  C.  W.  Johnson,  F.  R.  S.  Adapted  to  the 
U.  S.  by  G.  Emerson.  Revised  edition.  One  vol,  8vo. 
Strongly  hound.  Price  $6.00. 

The  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  : 

Being  an  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  various  Dis¬ 
eases  to  which  the  Equine  Race  are  subjected;  together 
witli  the  latest  mode  of  treatment,  and  all  the  requisite 
prescriptions,  written  in  plain  English.  Accompanied  by 
more  than  400  Pictorial  Representations.  By  Edward 
Mathew,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  Tinted  paper.  8vo.  Cloth.  $3.00. 
The  Illustrated  Horse  Management  : 

Containing  Descriptive  Remarks  upon  Anatomy,  Medicine, 
Shoeing,  Teeth,  Food,  Vices,  Stables-  likewise  a  plain  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Situation,  Nature,  and  Value  of  the  Various 
Points;  together  witli  comments  on  Grooms,  Dealers, 
Breeders,  Breakers,  and  Trainers.  Also  on  Carriages  and 
Harness.  Embellished  with  more  than  400  Engravings. 
By  Edward  Mathew,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  Tinted  paper.  8vo. 
Cloth.  $3.00. 

The  American  Sportsman ; 

Containing  Hints  to  Sportsmen,  Notes  on  Shooting,  and  the 
Habits  of  the  Game  Birds  and  Wild  Fowl  of  America. 
By  Elisha  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
8vo.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  Honey- 
Bee. 

By  L.  L.  Langstrotii.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Rob¬ 
ert  Baird,  D.  D.  Revised,  and  illustrated  with  77  Engrav¬ 
ings.  12mo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

The  Cattle  Plague. 

On  the  Cattle  Plague ;  or,  Contagious  Typhus  in  Horned 
Cattle:  its  History,  Origin,  Description,  and  I’reatment. 
By  H.  Bourguignon,  M.  D.,  etc.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.25, 

For  sale  by  Booksellers  generally,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  ot  price  by 

J.  B.  LIPPI3VCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
713  Si  717  Markct-st.,  Philadelphia. 


Farmers’ and  Mechanics’ Manual.  Full 
jfgfl  1 il  Ifa  of  Facts  and  Figures.  Edited  by  Geo.  E. 
y^VSIia  Waring,  Jr.  200  Engravings.  Agents 
wanted.  $200  a  month  made.  TREAT  &  CO.,  654  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Taflta  Morse  Hake. 

Farmers,  if  yon  want  the  best  revolving  Horse  Hay  Rake, 
made  with  hickory  teeth,  oak  head,  aud  improved  tipping 
arrangement,  at  the  low  price  of  $9,  send  your  orders  or 
for  descriptive  circular  to 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 
Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers, 
197  Water-st.,  New  York. 

Now  as  tlae  Time 

for  Farmers  to  forward  their  orders  for  the  celebrated 
EA <GJL,E  HORSE  RAKE. 

Everybody  likes  it.  Two  improvements  added  for  this 
season.  The  best  metallic  spring  tooth  Sulky  Horse-Rake 
in  the  market.  R.  R.  Griswold,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  writes  : 
“  I  have  used  the  Eagle  Rake,  and  it  works  to  my  full  satis¬ 
faction.  I  have  used  it  on  smooth  land,  on  bo£  meadow, 
and  on  salt  meadow,  and  am  ready  to  say  that  it  is  the  Rake 
of  Rakes.”  Price  complete,  $31 ;  without  the  wheels,  $24. 
Some  deduction  for  freight  will  be  made  to  parties  sending 
from  a  distance.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp  for  circular, 
containing  fine  engraving,  and  abundant  first-class  testimo¬ 
nials.  For  further  particulars,  especially  in  regard  to  sale 
of  County  Rights ,  read  the  advertisement  in  May  No.,  and 
address  S.  H-  JENNINGS,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


W 


E  call  attention  to  our  new 

HAY  TEDDER, 


an  illustrated  circular  of  which  we  will  send  on  receipt  of 
stamp.  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1>.  O.  Box3,G, 

New  York. 

~  CHEAP  LAWSrlSCIW ER. 

Cutting  14  Inches.  Weighing  only  GO  pounds. 
PRICE  §30. 

R.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.O.  Bok,  3TG,  New  York. 


Fence  and  NiiaeyftFd  Wire. 

Fence  Staples. 

Eagleton  Manufacturing  Co., 
81  John-st.,  New  York. 
Send  for  Price  Lists. 


Cralvaiaised  Hardware 

in  great  variety,  embracing  a  full  assortment  of 

Hinges,  batches,  naics,  screws, 
WIRE,  STAPBES,  CHAIN.  &c.,&c. 

Well  galvanized  or  coated  witli  zinc,  and  especially  adapt- 
>d  for  outside  work,  as  it  will  not  T^&UtIEBC&T, 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Galvanized  Hardware, 

290  Pearl-st.,  near  Beckman,  New  Y  oik. 


For  thorough  drainage 

Send  for  our  improved,  hard  burned,  RonndiBand 
Tile  and  Collars,  with  junctions,  bends,  and  outlets, 
every  thing  yon  need  for  first-class  work,  in  draining  3'our 
farms,  buildings,  walks  and  carriage  drives. 

C  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Manufacturers. 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


PON’T  fail  to  send  for  a  specimen  copy  of  Music¬ 
al  World,  with  full  list  of premiums.  Address 

S.  BRAIN ARD  &  SONS,  Cleveland,  O. 


^100  CASH  for  Original  PmsuzIcs 


will  be  given  by  Merryhan’s  Monthly. 


AND  REAPERS. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  CLIPPER  has  more  essential  points 
of  excellence  than  are  found  in  any  other  Mower  made  in 
the  world. 


Its  mechanical  construction  and  finish  of  its  working  parts 
are  not  equaled  by  any  implement  of  its  kind.  This,  with 
our  patented  draft  attachment,  makes  it  one-third  lighter  in 
draft  than  any  other  Mower.  It  is  theliglitest,  yetthestrong- 
est,  the  most  beautiful  in  design,  yet  the  most  durable,  of 
any  Mower  made.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  its  cost  is  for  steel, 
witli  less  than  ten  dollars  of  wood-work.  Finger-bars  and 
fingers  are  made  of  solid  cast  steel.  We  attacli  to  the  No.  4 
Mower,  for  reaping,  a  dropper  or  hand-rake. 

An  examination  of  the  CLIPPERS  will  convince  any  one 
of  their  superior  merits  over  all  others  in  strength,  durabil¬ 
ity,  ease  of  draft,  and  reliability  for  work  over  all  kinds  of 
ground  and  ill  every  variety  of  grass.  Confident  of  this, 
we  invite  those  in  want  of  machines  to  examine  for  them¬ 
selves  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

For  pamphlet,  giving  full  information,  address 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  AND  REAPER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  6,173.  No.  154  Chambers-st.,  New  York. 


THE 


Asiaericsm  Hay  Tedder. 


The  best  and  only  perfect  machine  ever  invented  for 

TURNING  OR  TEDDING  HAY. 

Hay  cut,  cured,  and  stored  in  the  barn 

in  oine  13 A- y  : : 

The  quality  of  the  Hay  Crop  Very  mucli  Improved. 
Very  Bight,  and  so  Simple  and  Durable  that  it 
cannot  get  out  of  repair. 

ISUBLT’S  SELF-A0JJU§TWG 

HO  RSE  H.A.Y  RAKE, 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Ease  of 
Operation, 

UNEQUALLED, 

Made  only  by 

’AMES  PBOW  COMPANY, 

Quincy  Hall,  Boston, 
and  53  Beekman-street,  New  York. 

Send  for  ILLUMINATED  CIRCULARS. _ 

Pianos,  Organs,  &c„  given  for  clubs  to  Musical  World. 


Wanted  S-- "A&rents 

FOR  PROFESSOR  PARSON’S 

LAWS  OF  BUSINESS, 

With  full  Directions  and  Forms  for  all  Ti'ansactions, 
in  every  State  in  the  Union, 

BY  THEOPHIBUS  PARSONS,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University,  and  author  of  many 
Law  Books.  A  New  Book  for  Everybody.  Explaining 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  all  the  relations  of  life, 
as  well  as  every  kind  of  contract  and  legal  obligation. 

A  correct,  economical,  and  safe  Counsellor  and  adviser. 
Giving  directions  for  every  proceeding,  and  showing  howto 
draw  and  execute  every  kind  of  legal  instrument.  Essen¬ 
tial  to  Every  Farmer,  Mechanic,  Manufacturer,  Public 
Officer,  Landlord,  Tenant,  Executor,  Administrator,  Guard¬ 
ian,  Minor,  Heir-at-Law,  Legatee,  Apprentice,  Mariner, 
Auctioneer,  Broker,  Notary,  Bank  Officer,  Justice  of  tile 
Peace,  Consignor,  Sheriff,  Under  Sheriff,  Selectman,  Com¬ 
missioner,  Married  Woman,  "Widow,  Trader,  Market-man, 
Citizen.  Property-holder. 

So  plain,  full,  accurate,  and  complete  that  no  person  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Embodying  in  popular  form  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  labor  and  study  of  the  most  popular  and  success¬ 
ful  writer  of  law  books  in  the  country.  Worth  ten  times 
the  price  asked  for  it.  Exclusive  territory  and  no  com¬ 
petition.  Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Address 

S.  SCRANTON  Si  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


For  less  than  nothing  !— harper’s 

Monthly,  or  any  other  $4  publication  sent  for  $3.90  a  year 
with  Hall’s  Journal  of  Health,  for  1869,  which  alone 
is  $1.50.  “Bronchitis,  Consumption,  Throatail,”  $1.70. 
Address  W.  W.  HALL,  176  Broadway,  New  York. 

nit  BOOK  Fl  Twin 

By  CATHERINE  E.  BEECHER 

aud  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

The  American  Woman’s  Home ; 

,  Or,  Principles  of  Domestic  Science. 

Being  a  guide  to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  Eco¬ 
nomical,  Healthful,  Beautiful,  and  Christian  Homes.  Well 
printed;  profusely  illustrated ;  handsomely  hound.  A  work 
that  will  iind  its  way  into  every  household  in  the  land.  The 
names  of  the  distinguished  authoresses  give  confidence  in 
the  work.  It  is  a  practical  book,  made  by  practical  house¬ 
keepers  and  skillful  writers,  to  meet  a  practical  need.  Agents 
find  it  the  easiest  selling  book  nowin  the  market,  as  it  is 
needed  by  every  family,  and  there  is  no  competition  of  simi¬ 
lar  works  or  rival  editions.  Sold  only  through  Agents,  by 
subscription.  Exclusive  territory  and  liberal  discounts  given. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  to  J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

39  Parle  Row,  New  Yor  k. 


Self- Binders  for  the  Agriculturist. 

If  you  want  to  preserve  this  excellent  paper,  send  for  the 
neat  SEBF-B1N DE R,  with  beautiful  gilt  label.  Sold 
at  the  Sunday  School  Teachers’  Agency,  No.  76  East  9th 
St.,  two  doors  from  Broadway.  Price  $1.  Sent  by  mail. 


Enlarged  and  beautified.— That  old  fa¬ 
vorite  of  the  reading  public,  the  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST,  has  been  Enlarged  and  Beautified, 
and  is  now  the  Cheapest,  and,  as  many  think,  the  Best,  ot 
tile  first-class  literary  weeklies.  Terms,  $2.50  a  year,  (witli 
a  beautiful  Premium  Engraving).  Five  copies  (and  one 
extra),  $8.  Address  II.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  319  Wainut-st., 
Philadelphia.  Send  at  once  for  a  Sample  Number, 
which  is  furnished  gratis. 


IT  — ©©sa’fi.  Ilelav, 

hut  send  25  cents  at  once  and  receive  MAPBE  LEAVES 
for  twelve  months.  It  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  popular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Address 

O.  A.  ROOKBACH,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
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GRAPE  CULTURIST. 

By  ANDREW  S.  PULLER. 

The  Standard  Work  or  the  Cultivation  of  the  Hardy  Grape,  as  it  not  only  discusses  principles,  but  illustrates  practice.  Its  teachings  may  be  followed  upon 


OIVE  YINE  OR  A  VINEYARD. 


CONTENTS. 


Introductory.  —  Botanical  Cuaracter  op 
the  Vine,  Propagation  by  Seed.— 4  lUrntr. 

Growing  prom  Seed — Gather  when  fully 
ripe. 

Propagation  by  single  Buds.  —  Mode  of 
Operation,  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds 
iu  Open  Air,  Starting  in  Hot-beds.  Form  of 
Single  Bud  Cutting. — 5  Illustrations. 

Cutting  op  Unripe  Wood.— Thousands  op 
Vines  are  Annually  Produced  from  Green 
Cuttings.— 4  Illustrations. 

Propagating  House.  —  Perfection  Should 
be  our  Aim,  Span-roofed  Propagating 
House,  Lean-to  Propagating  House,  Single- 
roofed  House,  Flues.-*-.  Illustrations. 

Cuttings  in  Open  Air.  —  Time  to  Make 
Cuttings,  Selection  cf  Cuttings,  Form  of 
Cuttings,  Mallet  Cuttings. 

Layering  The  Vine. — This  is  One  op  the 
Most  Certain  and  Convenient  Methods  in 
Use.— 1  Illustration. 

Grafting  the  Grape. — Tins  is  an  Old  but 
Very  Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the 
Grape,  but  Can  be  Used  Successfully. — 1  111. 

Hybridizing  and  Crossing.  —  These  are 
Operations  that  Should  Demand  the  Atten¬ 
tion  of  Every  One  Who  Undertakes  to 
Produce  New  Varieties.  Mode  of  Opera¬ 
tion.— 3  Illustrations. 

Transplanting. — Vines  will  often  require 
One  Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being 
Planted  in  the  Vineyard.  Ileeling-in.— 3/?/. 

SENT 
O  A  IN'  CS-  E 


CONTENTS. 


POST-PAID. 

,T  U  I  >  X> 


COMPANY,  34< 


Soil  and  Situation. — Much  depends  Upon 
Them.  Preparing  the  Soil,  Manures  and 
their  Operations. 

Stem  Appendages.— Spines,  Hairs, Laterals, 
Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds.— 7  111. 

Planting  the  Vine.— A  Great  Diversity 
of  Opinion,  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning, 
How  to  Plant. 

Grape  Trellises.— 2  Illustrations. 

Time  to  Prune  Vines.— Pruning  and  Train- 
ing.  Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan 
for  Poor  Soils. 

Garden  Culture.  —  Position  of  Border, 
Training  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms, 
Double  Stem,  Trellises  in  Gardens,  Train¬ 
ing  to  Stakes,  Girdling  the  Vine,  Remov¬ 
ing  the  Leaves. — 9  Illustrations. 

Gathering  TnE  Fruit.  —  Preserving  the 
Fruit,  Wine  Making,  Priming  Shears. — 
1  Illustration. 

Insects.— Rose  Chafer,  Grape  Vine  Flea 
Beetle,  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle, 
Caterpillars,  Yellow  Bear,  Hog  Caterpillar, 
Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpillar,  Pro- 
eris  Americana,  Leaf  Rollers,  Thrips,  Aphis, 
Red  Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew, 
Sun  Scakls. — 18  Illustrations. 

Description  of  ( nearly  Seventy )  Varieties. 

Review  of  Various  Systems  of  Pruning 
and  Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single 
Arm  System,  Bow  System,  Long  Rod  Spur 
System,  Upright  Canes,  Thomery  System. 
— Index. 


PRICE,  $1.50. 

Broadway,  IN e  w  Y ork. 


T H E  GRAPE  VINE 


By  FREDERIC  MOHR, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

AND  ACCOMPANIED  WITH 

SI  inis  osi  tlic  I’romagiitioii 
General  Treatment  of  Am¬ 
erican  Varieties. 

By  IIORTICOLA. 

This  work  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  most  element¬ 
ary  matters.  It  explains  the  structure  and  mode 
of  growtli  of  the  vine  so  clearly  that  no  intelligent 
person  who  reads  it  need  he  In  doubt  what  to  do 
with  his  vines.  It  has  been  well  translated,  and  a 
chapter  on  the  propagation  of  American  varieties 
has  been  substituted  for  the  original  one  on  multi¬ 
plying  t  lie  European  Grape.  As  anatomy  is  the 
foundation  of  surgery,  so  is  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
structure  of  the  vine  to  tbe  vine-dresser.  In  both 
cases,  it  is  as  important  to  know  when  and  where 
to  cut  and  how. 


CONTENTS. 

Development  and  Structure  of  the  Grape  Vine. 
The  Node  ;  The  Branch  ;  Reasons  for  Pruning  ; 
.  Pruning. 

Training  on  Trellises ;  Summer  Treatment  ;  Plant¬ 
ations. 

Vines  Trained  along  the  Garden  Walk. 

Trellises  on  Walls  ;  Tree  Trellises. 

Vines  Trained  to  Trellises ;  Bronner’s  Method. 
Time  Required  for  Covering  a  Trellis. 

Manuring  the  Vine  ;  Age  of  Vineyard. 

The  Rising  Sap  in  the  Vine  ;  The  Grape  Disease 
Treatment  of  Vines  Injured  by  Frost. 

Implements  ;  Proper  Time  to  Perform  Work  on  tho 
Vine. 

Constituents  of  the  Vine  and  their  Distribution. 
Propagation  of  the  Vine;  By  Layers;  By  Cuttings; 

By  Grafting  ;  By  Iuarchiug ;  By  Seeds. 
Hybridization. 

American  Varieties— General  Management ;  Plant¬ 
ing  ;  Pruning;  Pinching;  Covering  in  Fall. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 
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PRICE,  $1.00. 

Broadway,  New 
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QUINBY’S  BEE-KEEPING. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OE  BEE-KEEPING  EXPLAINED. 

OOTYTAJWIIVGI  THE  RESULT 

Of  thirty-five  years’  experience,  and  directions  for  using  the  movable  comb  and  box-hive,  together  with  the  most  approved 

methods  of  propagating  the  Italian  bee.' 

By  M.  QUINBY,  Practical  Bee-Keeper. 


One  who  for  thirty-five  consecutive  years  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  bees,  and  has  been  able, 
most  of  that  time,  to  count  his  stock  by  hundreds, 
can  hardly  fail  to  furnish  something  from  his 
experience  that  will  be  beneficial  and  interesting 
to  others ;  and  he  will  doubtless  be  pardoned  for 
attempting  to  teach  those  who  may  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  knowledge,  and  thus  avoid  the 
todious.process  of  acquiring  it  for  themselves. 

A  person  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  possible 
from  his  bees  can  hardly  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  benefit  of  any  experience  that  will  aid  him. 
The  instructions  found  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
day  are  often  not  to  bo  depended  upon.  A  score 
of  bee-keepers,  each  of  limited  experience,  will 
give  as  many  different  methods,  and  an  editor 
equally  inexperienced,  is  usually  unable  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  them.  The  simplest  directions 
of  a  reliable,  practical  bee-keeper,  who  studies 
the  science  with  an  honest  enthusiasm,  are  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  tyro  in  apiarian  knowledge. 

To  benefit  the  largest  possible  class,  the  author 
has  endeavored  to' be  practical  rather  than  scien¬ 
tific  aud  has  aimed  at  no  elegance  of  style  or 
diction,  preferring  that  the  merit  of  the  book 
should  lie  in  its  simplicity  and  reliability. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 
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BAG  FOR  HIVING  BITES. 


CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER. 


CONTENTS. 

I.  — Introductory  Remarks. 

II.  — Physiology  and  Breeding. 

III. — Hives. 

TV.— Bee  Pasturage. 

V.  — The  Apiary. 

VI.  — Robbing. 

VII. — Feeding. 

VIII.  —  Destruction  of  the  Moth 

Worm. 

IX.  — Putting  on  and  taking  offBoxes. 

X.  — Swarming. 

XI.  — Artificial  Swarms. 

XII.  — Loss  of  Queens. 

XIII. — Pruning. 

XIV.  — Diseased  Brood. 

XV.  — Anger  of  Bees. 

XVI.  — Enemies  of  Bees. 

XVII.  — Wax. 

XVIII. — Propolis. 

XIX.  — Transferring. 

XX. — Sagacity  of  Bees. 

XXI.  — Selecting  Colonies  for  Winter. 

XXII.  — Straining  Honey  and  Wax. 
XXIII.— Wintering  Bees. 

XXIV. — The  Italian  or  Ligurian  Bee. 

XXV.  — Purchasing  stocks  and  trans¬ 

porting  Bees 

XXVI. — Conclusion. 
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MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN, 

OR,  THE  CULTURE  OF 

PYRAMIDAL  AND  BUSH  FRUIT  TREES. 

By  THOMAS  RIVERS. 


ILLPSTMATEB. 

Nothing  is  more  gratify¬ 
ing  than  the  cultivation 
of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and 
this  work  tells,  how  to  do 
it  successfully.  Dwarf  Ap¬ 
ples  and  Pears  are  beau¬ 
tiful  ornaments,  besides 
being  useful  in  giving 
abundant  crops  of  fruit ; 
they  can  be  grown  in 
Small  Gardens  and  City 
Yards,  and  be  readily  re¬ 
moved.  This  book,  also 
gives  the  manner  of  train¬ 
ing  upon  walls  and  trel¬ 
lises.  Root  Pruning  is 
fully  explained,  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  protection  from 
frosts  are  given.  Dwarf 
Cherries  and  Plums,  are 
treated  of  as  are  other 
dwarf  trees.  Directions 
are  also  given  for  growing 
Figs  and  Filberts. 


fruit 


APPLE  TREE  TRAINED  HORIZONTALLY. 


This  little  work  is  full  of 


'hP$Ztt 

VERTICAL  CORDON  PEAR  TREE. 


CONTENTS. 

Apple.— American  blight. 
Apricot— Pyramidal. 
Cherry— As  bushes. 
Compact  pyramids. 
Currant — Pyramidal. 
Double-grafting  of 
trees. 

Dwarf  walls,  proper  dis¬ 
tance  for  trees. 

Fig,  as  half-standards  and 
bushes. 

Filbert,  as  standards. 
Fruit  trees. 

Glass  fruit  ridge. 

Ground  vinery. 

Labels  for  fruit  trees. 
Market  garden  bush  pear 
trees,  apple  trees. 
Medlar— Pyramidal . 

Moss  on  trees. 

Old  fruit  trees. 

Peach  border. 

Pear— As  a  hedge. 

Plum— As  bushes. 
Pyramidal  fruit  trees. 
Standard  orchard  trees. 
Strawberries  in  ground 
vinery. 


suggestions  to  the  cultivator,  and  like  all  the  writings  of  its  venerable  author,  bears  the  marks  of  long  experience  in  the  practice 

of  fruit  growing. 
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THE 


GREAT  Ultra 


TEA  COMPANY 


Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  3?  3E2,  ICES. 


CLUB  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound, 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLOIiED  JAPAN,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AftSD  GROUND  DAILY, 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  25c.,  30c,,  35c., best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Hoarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  yve  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  33c„  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c.,  30c„ 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re¬ 
funded. 


:  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

:  Nos.  3  |  and  S3  VESEY-ST., 

■  Post-Office  Box,  5,643,  New  York  City. 


Interesting  to  Ladies. — My  Grover  & 
Baker  Machine  lias  been  over  ten  years  in  steady 
family  use,  and  lias  never  needed  anything  in 
the  way  of  repairs ;  and  it  seems  likely  to 
answer  as  well  for  the  next  ten  years. 

II.  Roode,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Avoid  lead  poison. —lead  encased 

BLOCK  TIN  PIPE. — Tills  article  has  now  been  in  use 
for  the  past  four  years,  and  is  daily  growing  in  public  favor, 
being  heartily  indorsed  by  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  chemists  and  physicians  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  also  the  Water  Commissioners  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston.  Our 
recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
insure  a  most  perfect  article,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  lie  fully  appreciated.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  lead  pipe  witli  a  perfectly 
pure  block  tin  lining  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  water  is  well  understood ;  'it 
gives  the  fad  pliability  of  the  Lead  with 
the  pureness  of  the  Tin.  The  resisting  power  of  Block  Tin 
being  about  five  times  greater  than  Lead,  we  arc  enabled  to 
furnish  a  pipe  stronger  than  Lead,  one-half  its  weight,  at 
about  the  same  cost  per  running  foot,  which  insures  a  per- 
feelly  safe  water  pipe  for  domestic  use.  To  furnish  cost  per 
foot  give  the  head  or  pressure  of  water  and  bore  of  pipe. 

The  American  Agriculturist  and  the  press  generally 
recommend  this  pipe. 

COLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD  MFG.  CO„  foot  West 
Twenty-seventh-st.,  North  River,  and  No.  11  Barclay-st„ 
New  York. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Block  Tin 
Pipe,  Sheet  Tin,  Solder,  &c.  Circulars  sent  free. 


WHY  BE  TROUBLED  WITH 
FLIES 
and 

MOSQXIITOES  ? 

A  SURE  PREVENTIVE  AT 

E.  S.  &  J.  TOKREY  &  CO„ 
No.  11  Iiarclay-st.,  New  York. 


Mason’s  Improved 
Fsaiit  Jars, 
with  Glass  Covers. 

Contents  free  from  contact  with  rubber  or 
metal.  See  the  new  style.  Take  no  other.  For 
sale  by  the  trade. 


Window  Screens 

ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 

Neater,  Stronger.  Cheaper,  and  Better  in  Every  Respect, 
than  any  other  SCREEN  in  the  market.  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail.  Send  for  a  Circular.  K.  S.  &  ,T.  TORREY  &  CO., 

No.  11  Barclay-st.,  New  York. 


1©  &  3©  SSSE&. 

To  the  manufacture  of  these  fine  watches  the  Company 
have  devoted  all  the  science  and  skill  in  the  art  at  their 
command,  and  confidently  claim  that  for  fineness  and  beau¬ 
ty,  no  less  than  for  the  greater  excellencies  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  correctness  of  design  and  execution,  these 
watches  are  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

Also,  stem- winding  watches  which  are  warranted  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  demand  for  beauty,  finish,  and  accuracy. 

In  tills  country  tlie  manufacture  of  tills 
fine  grade  of  watches  is  not  even  attempted, 
except  at  Waltliam. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Jewelers. 


TO  WATCH-BUYERS. 

An  illustrated  description  of  the  Watchcsmade  by  the 
American  Watch  Company  of  Walthftm  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  application. 

In  addition  to  a  description  of  the  Watches,  the  pamphlet 
contains  much  other  useful  information  to  watch-buyers. 
Address  ROBBINS  &  APPLETON,  General  Agents, 

No.  182  Broadway,  New  York. 


IIORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING-  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISOM 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  “  raising  ”  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
aiid  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantitv.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  "WILSON7,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES, 


j For  Farm ,  Mining,  or 
MECHANICAL  PURPOSES. 

These  machines  require  no  brick-work ;  mounted  on  legs, 
they  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  Foun¬ 
dries,  or  Printing' Rooms ;  or  mounted  on  wheels,  they  are 
adapted  for  out-door  work,  Threshing,  Wood  Sawing,  etc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


Iluaral  Improvements. 


R.  M.  Copeland,  Author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes  plans 
and  advice  for  laying  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 
grounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes, 
Boston:  Itiifus  Waterman,  Providence.  R.  I.:  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  New  York  Citv;  Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  O.  S.  Hubbell,  Philadelphia,  Penn.:  Dr.  .John  T.  Gil¬ 
man,  Portland,  Me.  Send  for  circular,  40  Barrister’s  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass. 


A  RARE  OFFER. — The  Ladies’  Own  Magazine, 

tlie  most  interesting,  sensible,  useful,  and  popular 
woman’s  magazine  ever  started  in  this  country  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  from  tlie  1st  of  June  to  the  close  of  the  year 
(7  months)  for  only75  cents,  and  a  25  cent  book  (tlie  Western 
Farmer’s  Annual)  will  lie  sent  to  each  subscriber  free. 
Address  NORTH  WESTERN  FARMER  CO.,  Publishers, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  pWSeo  page  188  in  May  No.  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  for  full  prospectus. 


American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants. 


BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 
Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 

Structural  Botant. 

Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 

Botanical  Classification. 

Botanical  Terms. 

Authors’  Names. 

Botanical  Names. 

English  and  Foreign  Names. 

Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID. . PRICE,  $1.75. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  THE 


Propagation,  Culture,  and  History 
of  the  Rose. 

By  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a 
history.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago. 
In  his  work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up 
tlie  curious  legends  concerning  tlie  flower,  and  gives  us 
an  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former 
times.  A  simple  garden  classification  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  leading  varieties  under  each  class  enumerated 
and  briefly  described.  The  chapters  on  multiplication, 
cultivation,  and  training,  are  very  full,  and  the  work  is 
altogether  the  most  complete  of  any  before  the  public. 
The  following  is  from  the  author’s  Preface  :— 

“In  offering  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  which  gave  us  pleasure  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  we  have  not  only  carefully  revised  the  garden  classi¬ 
fication,  but  have  stricken  out  much  of  the  poetry,  which 
to  tlie  cultivator  may  have  seemed  irrelevant,  if  not  worth¬ 
less.  For  the  interest  of  the  classical  scholar  we  have 
retained  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  Rose,  and  its 
connection  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  tlie  two 
great  nations  of  a  former  age. 

“The  amateur  will,  we  think,  find  the  labor  of  selec¬ 
tion  much  diminished  by  the  increased  simplicity  of  the 
mode  we  have  adopted,  while  the  commercial  gardener 
will  in  nowise  he  injured  by  tlie  change. 

“In  directions  for  culture,  we  give  the  results  of  our 
own  experience,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  any  satisfactory  results  in  the  experience  of 
others,  which  might  enhance  the  utility  of  tlie  work.” 

CONTENTS : 

Chapter  I. — Botanical  Classification. 

Chapter  II. — Garden  Classification. 

Chapter  III. — General  Culture  of  the  Rose. 

Chatter  TV. — Soil,  Situation,  and  Planting. 

Chapter  Y. — Pruning,  Training,  and  Bedding. 

Chapter  VI. — Potting  and  Forcing. 

Chapter  YU. — Propagation. 

Chapter  VIII. — Multiplication  by  Seed  and  Hybridizing. 
Chatter  IX. — Diseases  and  Insects  Attacking  the- 
Rose. 

Chapter  X.— Early  History  of  tlie  Rose,  and  Fables 

Respecting  its  Origin. 

Chapter  XI.— Luxurious  Use  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XII.— The  Rose  in  Ceremonies  and  Festivals, 
and  in  the  Adornment  of  Burial-places. 
Chapter  XIII.— The  Rose  in  tlie  Middle  Ages. 

Chapter  XIV.— Perfumes  of  tlie  Rose. 

CnAPTER  XV.— Medical  Properties  of  the  Rose. 
Chapter  XVI.— General  Remarks. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  FARM  MACHINERY. 


W  itli  *387'  Illustrations. 


PART  I.  — MECH  ANTCS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Introduction.— Value  of  Farm  Machin¬ 
ery-Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  Mechanical 
Principles. 

CHAPTER  II.— General  Principles  ofMeclianics: 
CHAPTER  IH.— Attraction. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Simple  Machines. 

CHAPTER  V.— Application  of  Mechanical  Principles  in 
the  Structure  of  Implements  and  Machines. 
CHAPTER  VL— Friction. 

CHAPTER  VII.— Principles  of  Draught. 

CHAPTER  VIH. — Application  of  Labor. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Models  of  Machines. 


By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 


CONTENTS! 

CHAPTER  X. — Construction  and  Use  of  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Machines — Implements  of  Tillage,  Pul¬ 
verizers. 

CHAPTER  XI.— Sowing  Machines. 

CHAPTER  XII. — Machines  for  Haying  and  Harvesting. 
CHAPTER  Xm.— Thrashing,  Grinding,  etc. 

TART  n— MACHINERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
WATER. 

CHAPTER  I  —Hydrostatics. 

CHAPTER  n.—  Hydraulics. 

PART  III.— MACHINERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
AIR. 

CHAPTER  I.— Pressure  of  Air. 


CHAPTER  II.— Motion  of  Air. 

PART  IV.— HEAT. 

CHAPTER  I.— Conducting  Power  —  Expansion,  Great 
Force  of — Experiments  with  —  Steam  Engine — 
Steam  Plows— Latent  Heat— Green  and  Dry  Wood. 
CHAPTER  II.— Radiation. 

APPENDIX. 

Apparatus  for  Experiments. 

Discharge  of  Water  through  Pipes. 

Velocity  of  Water  in  Pipes. 

Rule  for  Discharge  of  Water. 

Velocity  of  Water  in  Tile  Drains. 

Glossary. 
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ORIGINALLY  BY  R.  L.  A  L  L  E  N  , 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,"  and  fomnerhj  editor  of .  the  "  American  Agriculturist. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  BY  L  E  W  I  S  F.  A  L  LEN, 


Author  of  “ American  Cattle,"  editor  of  the  “ American  Wwrt-horn  Herd  Book,"  etc. 

CONTENTS: 


INTRODUCTION.— Tillage  Husbandry— Grazing- 
Feeding— Breeding— Planting,  etc. 

CHAPTER  I.—  Soils— Classification— Description- 
Management — Properties. 

CHAPTER  II.  —  Inorganic  Manures  —  Mineral- 
Stone—  Earth— Phosphatic. 

CHAPTER  III.— Organic  Manures— Their  Compo¬ 
sition — Animal — V  ege  table. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Irrigation  and  Draining. 

CHAPTER  Y. — Mechanical  Divisions  of  Soils — 

Spading— Plowing— Implements. 

CHAPTER  VI.— The  Grasses— Clovers— Meadows 
_ Pastures — Comparative  Values  of  Grasses — Imple¬ 
ments  for  their  Cultivation. 

CHAPTER  VII.—  Grain,  and  its  Cultivation — Va¬ 
rieties— Growth— Harvesting. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — Leguminous  Plants — The  Pea — 
Bean— English  Field  Bean— Taro  or  Vetch— Cultiva¬ 
tion— Harvesting. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Roots  and  Esculents— Varieties— 
Growth  —  Cultivation — Securing  the  Crops — Uses — 
Nutritive  Equivalents  of  Different  Kinds  of  Forage. 


CHAPTER  X— Fruits— Apples— Cider— Vinegar- 
Pears— Quinces — Peaches — Plums  —  Apricots  —  Nec¬ 
tarines — Smaller  Fruits  —  Planting  —  Cultivation  — 
Gathering  — Preserving. 

CHAPTER  XI.— Miscellaneous  Objects  of  Culti¬ 
vation,  aside  from  the  Ordinary  Farm  Crops — Broom- 
corn— Flax— Cotton— nemp— Sugar  Cane— Sorghum 
—Maple  Sugar— Tobacco— Indigo— Madder— W ood— 

Sumach — Teasel — Mustard — nops — Castor  Bean. 


— Rotation  of  Crops,  and  their  Effects — Weeds — Res¬ 
toration  of  Worn-out  Soils— Fertilizing  Barren  Lands 
—Utility  of  Birds— Fences— Hedges— Farm  Roads— 
Shade  Trees— Wood  Lands— Time  of  Cutting  Timber 
— Tools — Agricultural  Education  of  the  Farmer. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— Farm  Buildings— House— Barn 
—Sheds— Cisterns  —  Various  other  Outbuildings  — 
Steaming  Apparatus. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — Domestic  Animals — Breeding — 
Anatomy — Respiration — Consumption  of  Food. 

CHAPTER  XV.—  Neat  or  Horned  Cattle— Devons 
— Herefords— Ayrshires— Galloways  —Short-horns  — 
Aldcrneys,  or  Jerseys— Dutch  or  nolstein— Manage¬ 


ment  from  Birth  to  Milking,  Labor,  or  Slaughter. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  —  The  Dairy  —  Milk  —  Butter- 

Cheese— Different  Kinds— Manner  of  Working. 

CHAPTER  XV®. — Sheep — Merino— Saxon — South 
Down— The  Long-wooled  Breeds— Cotswold  —  Lin¬ 
coln— Breeding— Management— Shepherd  Dogs. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.— Thh  Horse  —  Description  of 
Different  Breeds— Their  Various  Uses— Breeding- 
Management. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— The  Ass— Mule— Comparative 
Labor  of  Working  Animals. 

CHAPTER  XX.— Swine— Different  Breeds— Breed¬ 
ing — Rearing — Fattening — Curing  Pork  and  Ilams. 

CHAPTER  XXI.— Poultry  — Hens,  or  Barn-door 
Fowls  —  Turkey— Peacock  —  Guinea  Hen  —  Goose— 
Duck — Honey  Does. 

CHAPTER  XXII.— Diseases  of  Animals  —  What 
Authority  Shall  Wc  Adopt ’—Sheep— Swine— Treat¬ 
ment  and  Breeding  of  Horses. 

CHAPTER  XXIII.  —  Conclusion  —  General  Re¬ 
marks— The  Farmer  who  Lives  by  his  Occupation— 
The  Amateur  Farmer— Sundry  Useful  Tables. 
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“A  BRAVE  LADY,” 

Story 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“  John  Halifax ,  Gentleman 

WAS  COMMENCED  IN  TIIE 

I^AY  NUMBER 

OF  TIIE 


MAGAZINE. 


TERMS  : 


Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year . $4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year .  4.00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year .  4.00 


Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,.  $10.00 ;  or  any  two 
for  $7.00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Ba¬ 
zar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  "Club  of  Five  Sub- 
.  soribers  at  $4.00  each,  in  one  remittance  ;  dr.  Six  Copies 
for;$2D.OO. 

Address  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

Harper’s  Magazine  is,  with  a  single  exception,  the  old¬ 
est  publication -of  its  class  now -issued  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  appeared  in 
June,  1850.  The  Number  for  June,  1809, .being  the  two  hund 
red  and  twenty-ninth,  commences  the  Thirty-ninth  Volume. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  was  carefully  considered  at 
the  outset.  Such  changes  have  been  made  in  the  details  as 
experience  proved  to  be  adapted  to  carry  out  more  fully  the 
original  idea.  This  was  to  produce  a  Literary  Magazine 
which  should  so  fully  represent  the  intellectual  activity  of 
the  times  that  it  should  he  welcomed  in  every  cultivated 
American  household,  nothing,  however  notable  in  other 
respects,  which  conflicted  with  good  taste  or  pure  morality, 
should  find  place  in  its  pages.  Partisanship  in  politics  and 
polemics  in  theology  were  to  be  -rigorously  excluded,  the 
discussion  of  these  topics  being  left  to  their  appropriate  or¬ 
gans.  Apart  from  these  questions,  nothing  which  could 
have  interest  for  the  great  body  of  cultivated  American 
readers  should  be  beyond  the  scope  of  -the  Magazine. 

Each  Number  of  the  Magazine  contains  from  twenty-five 
t  o  one  hundred  per  cent  more  matter  than  any  similar  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  language.  This  enables  the  Conductors'  to 
furnish  a  greater  variety  of  contents  than  can  be  given  by 
any  of  its  contemporaries. 

In  the  department  of  Imaginative  Literature  the  Magazine 
lias  contained  not  less  than  three  thousand  Talcs,  Poems, 
and  Essays.  Fully  nine-tentlis  of  these  have  been  furnished 
by  American  writers  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  ; 
Union.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Magazine  has  given, simulta¬ 
neously  with  their  publication  abroad,  the  best-serial  novels 
of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eui.wer,  Marian  Evans,  Dinaii 
Mulock-Craiii,  and  others  of  the  foremost  British  Novel¬ 
ists.  In  this  department  the  Publishers  challenge  compari¬ 
son  with  any  other  European  or  American  Magazine. 

In  the  departments  of  Jlistory,  Biography,  Travels,  and 
Adventure,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Popular  Science,  Art,  and 
Industry,  the  Magazine  lias  an  acknowledged  pre-eminence. 
Special  attention  lias  been  given,  and  will  he  given,  to  pa¬ 
per*  *n  these  departments.  These  papers  have- given  to  the 
uound  volumes  of  the  Magazine  a  place  in  hundreds  of 
School  and  Town  Libraries  ;  and  the  Publishers  are  assured 
from  many  sources  that  no  other  volumes  are  in  sncli  con¬ 
stant  demand. 

As  an  Illustrated  Magazine,  Harper’s  is  confessedly  with¬ 
out  a  rival  upon  either  Continent.  It  lias  been  the  leading 
idea  of  the  Conductors  to  furnish  profuse  illustrations 
wherever  the  pencil  of  the  artist  could  aid  and  supplement 
the  pen  of  the  writer;  In  all,  more  than  ten  thousand  sepa¬ 
rate  Illustrations  have  been  given.  A  great  proportion  of 
these  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  this  work.  The 
eost  of  those  illustrations  alone  for  each  Number  of  the  Mag¬ 
azine  is  greater  than  the  entire  sum  paid  by  any  other 
American  Magazine  for  matter  and  illustrations. 


Harper’s  Weekly. 

This  journal  has  completed  its  twelfth  year. .  Its  existence 
lias  been  coeval  with  the  most  remarkable  epoch  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History,  during  which  it  lias  been  not  simply  a  mirror  of 
the  world  in  which  it  has  lived,  hut  also  an  important  Agent 
in  the  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  faithful  Chronicler. 

The  Publishers  have  succeeded  in  making  Harper’s 
"Weekly  what  from  the  first  they  intended  it  to  he— the  best 
Illustrated  Newspaper  on  this  Continent.  The  Volume  re¬ 
cently  concluded  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  success,  and 
is  the  best  guarantee  which  the  Publisher's  can  offer  for  the 
future. 

The  Illustrations  cover  every  great  event  which  lias  oc¬ 
curred  in  tlie  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New,  at  thepame 
time  that  all  due  attention  lias  been  given  to  topics  of  espe¬ 
cial  and  local  interest.  In  this  department  the  best  artists 
in  this  country  are  constantly  engaged,  and  the  Publishers 
are  also  largely  indebted  to  photographers  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  America,  Europe,  and  tlic  East,  for  prompt  and 
valuable  contributions.  The  enterprise  of  the  Publishers  in 
this  department  of  their  paper  is  not  equaled  by  that  of  any 
other  illustrated  paper  in  the  world. 

As  a  Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recognized 
as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  lias  ever  succeeded 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  its  claim  to  pre-eminence. 
From  its  first  publication  it  lias  contained  the  very  best 
literary  matter  ever  furnished  to  a  reading  public,  including 
not  only  short  stories,  hut  also  serials  from  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  writers  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  Editorial  matter  qf  Harper’s  Weekly  constitutes 
one  of  its  most  prominent  features ;  it  includes  weekly  arti¬ 
cles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance',  Commerce,  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  topics.  The  policy  of  the  paper  in- this  depart¬ 
ment  lias  always  been  hold  and  comprehensive.  While  the 
Weekly  is  a  champion  of  every  cause  based  upon  justice  and 
identified  with  the  best  interests  of  tlie  nation,  jt  lias  never 
advocated  any  policy  from  merely  partisan  motives. 

IIarpeiCs  Weekly  is, conducted  upon  a  broad,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  policy.  It  is"  the  reflection  of  all  tile  fluctuating 
tides  of  our  present  civilization,  and  at  the  same  time  sym¬ 
pathizes  and  co-operates  with  their  progressive  and  upward 
-tendencies.  Henee  its  past  success ;  and,  with. unabated  ef¬ 
forts  in  every  department  of  the  paper,  and  at  whatever 
trouble  or  expense,  tlie  Publishers  are  determined  that  this 
success  shall  he  maintained. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

Harper’s  Bazar  lias  gained  a  success  the  most  rapid  and 
wonderful  ever  known -in  the  annals  of  journalism.  The 
purpose  of  the  -Publishers  to  produce  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  Family  Paper  ever  issued  lias  been  fully  accom¬ 
plished.  *•  •  •  ■ 

As  an  illustrated  chronicler  of  Fashion  it  is  without  a  rival 
in  this- country.-  By  a  special  arrangement,  involving  great 
expense,  with  the  publishers  of  the  Beylin  Bazap— tlie  -lead¬ 
ing  journal  of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  simultaneously' with  their  appearance 
in  Beilin  and  Paris.  These  .engravings,- following  the  ever- • 
changing  fashions,  comprise  illustrations  of  every  article  of 
dress  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children ;  and  eaeli  alternate 
nook  they  are  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive  supplement 
containing  a  large  number  of  patterns,  by  following -which 
these  various  articles.. of  apparel- -may  he  readily  cut  and 
fashioned  by  the  economical  housewife.  These.- patterns 
alone  are  worth  the  cost  of  the  paper  many  times  over-.  Be¬ 
sides  these  illustrations,  a  colored  fashion-plate  is  frequently 
furnished  with  tlie  Bazar. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted  .to  in¬ 
structive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Stories,  Poems, 
Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip — thus  becoming  a  com¬ 
plete.  repository  "of  household  treasures.  In  this  department 
the  productions  of  the  most  popular  writers  at  home  or 
abroad  find  a  plaee-tlie  standard  of  literary  excellence  be¬ 
ing  not  in  any  respect  inferior  to  that  "  of  tlie  Magazine  or 
Weekly.  The  Editorial  articles  of -the  Bazar  are  always 
spicy,  and  cover  every  topic  of  social  interest.  “Manners 
upon  the  Road,”  a-series  of  letters  from  an  Old  Bachelor, 
have  been  a  noticeable  feature  during  the  past  year ;  and  in 
this  shape  or  some  other  the  contributions  of  this  most 
graceful  of  living  American  writers  will  he  continued. 

Tlie  same  enterprise  on  the  part  of  its  publishers,  and  tlie 
same  judicious  editorial  management,  which  have  made  tlie 
-Lazar  tlie  most  interesting  and  popular  of  family  journals 
v  ill  he  continued  in  tlie  future.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  he  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal  the 
victory  which  it  lias  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it  so  well 
deserves. 
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For  the  Farm,  Garden,  and 
Fireside, 


-C 

A  Rural  and  Literary  Weekly  of  18  handsome  folio  pages, 
abundantly  illustrated  Jiy  the  best  artists.  Just  the.  paper 
for  all  members  of  a  family,  in  town  and  country.  The  best 
of  everything  for  fathers  and  mothers;  and  the  boys  arid 
girls.  $eud  for  a; specimen,  and  judge  for  yourself.  Single 
numbers,  10  cents.  Single  copies,  $4  per  annum,  invariably 
in  advance.  Three  copies,  $10 ;  Five  copies,  $13.  Anyone 
sending  us  $24,  for  a  club  of  S  copies,- (all  at  onetime),  will 
receive  a  copy  free. 


And  Agricultural,  Repository. 

A  large  and  handsome  monthly,  at 
81  a  year.  Specimen  copies  sent 
iree.  Edited  bv  Homer  A.  King, 
and  Eljen  S.  Tupper:  the  former, 
author  of  The  Bee-Keepers'  Text 
Booh,  <Wnicn  iias  reached  its 
EIGHTH  EDITION,  HAVING  RUN  7 
EDITIONS  OF  1(1,000  COPIES  IN  % 
years,)  and  the  latter  Iowa's  noted 
...  ...  writer  on  Bee-culture.  A-specimkn 

copy  with  liberal  premium  offers  and  “ Hints  to  Bee-keepers," 
sent  free.  Write  now  and  not  forget  it.  Address 

II.  A.  KING  &  CO.,  Nevada,  Ohio, 
until  Sept.  1, 1809,  and  thereafter  in  New  York  City. 

PRATT’S  ASTMITOIL 


trademark 


ST'OR  FAMILY  USE  —  NO 

change  of  Lamps  required— A 
,  perfectly  Safe  Illuminating  Oil— Strict- 
s5§s  ly  Pure— No  Mixture,  No  Chemicals— 
fgt  Will  not  Explode— Fire  Test  145  de- 
KueiU  (trees  (being  S5  degrees  higher  than  is 
required  by  US.  Government)— Unc- 
quailed  for  Brilliancy  and  Economy— 
-  -MWfesA.  -  packed  ln  the  celebrated  Guaranty 
Pat.  Cans.  Ask  for  Pratt’s.  “Astral,”  the  safest  and  best 
Illuminating  Oil  Try  it.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
At  wholesale  and  retail  by  the  Proprietors. 

Oil  Ilojtsc  of  (  IIAIiLES  PRATT 
(Established  in  1770  )  ’ 

Manufacturers,  Packers  and  Dealers 
„  „  in  strictly  First-Class  Oils. 

Box  8,0)0. .  10.8  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  lor  circulars,  with  testimonials  and  price  lists 


Facts  fan’  Farmers. 

The  EUREKA  MOTOR  is  DIRECT  DRAFT;  a 
five  foot  swath  is  cut  as  easily  as  four  feet  with  side- 
cut  mowers.  The  grass  is  left  nearly  standing. 

The  horses  and  machine  do  not  pass  over  or  trample  tlie 
cut  grass,  which  consequently  cures  more  rapidly  and  evenly. 

A  practical  test  will  prove  the  above  correct. 

Manufactured  by 

WILDER,  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Mo  Smell. 


Mo  Waste. 


The  Earth  CJoset  Company, 

HARTEORD,  C’OIVN., 

Sells  Commodes,  ami 

Privy  Fixtures. 

(Send  for  a  Circular.) 


Mo  Cholera. 


Mo  Typhoid. 
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MAGIC  DIAMOND, 


A  recent  discovery  that  steel  when  made  to  rotate  upon 
glass  and  similar  substances  will  cut  with  more  rapidity 
and  ease,  and  is 


Cheaper,  Better  and  More  Durable 

than  the 

BEST  DIAMOND. 

Invaluable  to  every  Family. 

No  Tool-Cliest  Complete  without  it. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers,  or  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price,  $2  each.  Address 

J.  BUSSELL  &  CO 


Green  River  Cutlery  Works, 
S3  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  IIENRY  WINTIIROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Downing’s  Death  —  Directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wodc- 
netlie— History  ofWellesly— Italian  Scenery 
—The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  ROST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $6.50. 

ORANGE  JUDO  &  CO., 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  VALUABLE  HOME  LIBRARY. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Ar/ricullurist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty -seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid, 
$3.50.  ORANGE  Judd  &  Co.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


BEST  CIDER  MILL. 

BUTTER  WORTH’S  PATENT 

Jersey  Apple  Grinder* 

For  grinding  Apples  or  Peaches,  Grapes,  or  Berries, 
Wine  Plant  or  Sugar  Beets.  This  greatly  superior  machine, 
now  so  well  and  favorably  known,  is  fast  superseding  all 
other  mills  used  in  tile  manufacture  of  Cider. 

The  Jersey  Grinders  have  been  used  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  by  many  of  the  most  extensive  Cider  makers  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  to  a  large  extent  through¬ 
out  the  West,  a  large  number  having  been  sold  on  trial,  and 
we 

CHALLENGE  PP.OOF 

that  ever,  in  a  single  instance,  one  of  these  machines  has 
been  returned  or  failed  to  work  as  represented.  For  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet  giving  full  description,  address 

R.  BUTTERWORTH,  Patentee  and 
Sole.  Manufacturer,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

J.  li.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  Agents,  197  Water-st.,  New  York. 


THE 


GREAT  WESTERN 


MUTUAL 


Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  JVEW  YORK. 


Office,  Mo.  30  Nassau  Street, 


OFFICERS  : 


ROBERT  RAGE,  President. 
FREDERICK  W.  MACY,  Vice-Pres. 
WESLEY  E.  SHADER,  Secretary. 
JOHN  II.  BIRD,  Counsellor. 

D.  L.  EIGENBR0DT,  M.  D.,  Med.  Ex. 


Issues  all  the  approved  form  of  Policies. 
Thirty  days’  grace  in  payment  of  Pre¬ 
miums. 

No  restriction  on  travel  or  residence. 

All  Policies  non-forfeitable  and  are  kept 
in  force  for  the  full  amount  after 
one  annual  payment,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  surrender  value. 

Circulars  containing  full  information 
sent  on  application. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


f^ITE  DEXTER  CIRCULAR, 

■-  Warranted  to  inereaso  the  speed  of  any  horse  or  colt 
in  thirty  minutes,  or  the  money  returned.  Price  only  $1  ; 
postasre  free  By  this  new  method  a  man  makes  $1,200  on 
one  single  horse,  and  a  bov  makes  $950  on  two  common 
colts.  2,000  references.  Address,  enclosing  $1, 

PIERRE  TV.  VAN  HOESEN, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  6,033.  No.  67  Sonth-st.,  New  York. 


It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Genuine  Waltham  Watches 

are  sold  in  New  York  at  1  ower  prices  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  We 
send  single  Watches  by  Express  to  any 
place,  however  remote,  at  the  reduced 
prices,  aud  we  give  the  purchaser  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  Watch  be¬ 
fore  paying.  Silver  Hunting  Watches, 
$18;  Gold  If  unting  Watches,  $70.  Every 
Watch  warranted  by  a  special  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Our  descriptive  Price  Eist  gives 
full  information  in  regard  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  and  our  manner  of  sending 
them  by  Express.  We  send  it  to  any 
one,  post  paid,  on  application.  When 
yon  write,  please  state  in  what  Paper 
you  saw  this  notice.  Address  in  full, 
HOWARD  &  CO.,  Jewelers  and  S.i- 
versmiths,  No.  619  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gorham  Manufacturing  Company, 

Providence,  K .  I., 

STERLING  SILVER-WARE 
AND  FINE  ELECTRO-PLATED  WARE. 

This  Company,  having  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
Silver-Ware  Factory  in  the  world,  and  employing  the  best 
talent  in  designing,  modelling,  and  finishing,  are,  with  the 
aid  of  ingenious  and  labor-saving  machinery,  enabled  to 
produce  in  large  quantities,  and  at  (lie  lowest  prices,  goods 
beautitul  in  design  and  unsurpassed  in  finish,  the  fineness  of 
which  they  guarantee  to  lie  of  sterling  purity,  U.  S.  Mint 
assay.  A  certificate  is  issued  with  ail  articles  in  silver,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  purchasers  from  imitations  of 
their  designs. 

They  also  continue  to  manufacture  their  well-known  and 
unrivalled  Nickel-Silver  Electro-Plated  Ware,  which  will 
last  twenty-five  years  with  fair  everyday  usage. 

Orders  received  from  the  trade  only,  but  these  goods  may 
he  obtained  from  responsible  dealers  everywhere. 

Trade  Mark  Trade  Mark 
fn  •  for 

Electro- 

sterling.  Silver.  Plate. 


© 


We  send  our  Illustrated  Price  List  of 

Gorham  Sterling  Silver-ware, 

to  any  address  on  application. 

HOWARD  &  CO..  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths, 
No.  619  Broadway,  New  York. 


Manufactured  by 
The  National  Watch 
Co., 

OF  EL.GIN,  ILL. 

Pronounced  by  Watch  ma¬ 
kers,  Railroad  and  Express 
men,  East  and  West,  to  he  the 
most  correct-  Time  Keepers 
made. 

Avoid  Imitations,  and  all  par¬ 
ties  who  advertise  to  send  our 
Goods  C.  O.  D.  Call  on  your 
Jeweler  and  ask  to  see  them. 
Business  Office  and  Sales¬ 
room,  159  &  161  Lake-street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAMELLIAS. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  of¬ 
fer  a  large  stock  of  very 
fine  Camellias. 

They  are  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  well  formed  bushy 
plants. 

Among  them  is  the  well 
known  Double  White,  in 
large  quantities. 

Dealers  will  find  It  their 
interest  to  examine  this 
stock.  For  Catalogues  ad¬ 
dress  at 

FLUSHING.  N.  V. 

Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Soaps. 

Patented. 

We  ask  attention  to  the  following  commendations : 

■  “  I  have,  tested  your  Plant  Protector,  Carbolic  Disinfecting 
Soap,  and  Cresyltc  Soap,  at  my  own  farm,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  and  believe  they  will  perform  all  that  is  claimed, 
and  are  worthy  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public. 

Pasciiai.l  Mourns,  Esq.,  Ed.  “Practical  Farmer.” 

Philadelphia. 


“  I  purchased  of  you  last  spring  some  Carbolic  Disinfecting 
Soap  for  the  mange,  on  a  valuable  dog,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  cured  him  in  a  v6ry  short  time.  ’ 

Cot..  Wnimrr  Rives;  Globe  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  Compounds  manufactured  solely  by 

.TAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO., 
198  EUzabctli-st.,  New  York. 

Cheapest  Books  in  the  World.— Shnkspeare  s  Com¬ 
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PICKEREL  FISHING  . — Drawn  BY  Edwin  Forbes. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  Pickerel  is  fished  for  in  three  ways:  1st, 
Still  fishing,  in  which  a  frog  or  minnow  is  used 
for  bait.  2d,  By  skittering,  in  which  the  sports¬ 
man  uses  a  long  and  strong  but  flexible  rod, 
and  a  spoon  bait.  This  kind  of  fishing  is  usu¬ 
ally  done  from  a  boat,  which  is  carefully  rowed 
along  the  margins  of  the  lily  pads.  3d,  Troll¬ 
ing,  in  which  case  a  long  line  is  used,  either 
with  or  without  a  pole.  A  spinning  bait  or 
squid  is  used,  and  the  boat  is  rowed  just  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  long  line  well  stretched,  and 


the  spinner  in  lively  motion,  near  the  surface. 
When  a  pole  is  used  in  trolling,  there  is  a  reel 
attached,  but  in  trolling  with  the  line  only,  one 
must  haul  in  without  this  aid.  Although  the 
pickerel  makes  but  a  poor  play,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  about  its  vigorous  strike  at 
the  bait,  and  in  finally  landing  it.  Many  a  fine 
fish  is  lost  by  the  troller  for  the  want  of  proper 
assistance,  and  there  should  be  some  one  at 
hand  to  use  the  landing  net,  or,  preferably,  the 
gaff  hook,  to  assist  in  getting  it  into  the  boat. 


A  six  or  ten  pound  pickerel  is  no  trifle  to  man¬ 
age,  and  the  main  struggle  with  it  occurs  in  the 
short  distance  between  the  water  and  the  edge 
of  the  boat.  Trolling,  in  our  lakes,  is  among 
the  most  pleasant  modes  of  fishing,  as  one  en- 
jovs  the  motion  of  the  boat,  as  it  passes  through 
delightful  scenery,  and  when  he  has  a  strike, 
has  all  that  he  can  attend  to.  It  is  a  favorite 
amusement  on  many  of  our  lakes  and  in  some 
of  the  larger  fresh-water  rivers,  and  is  one  in 
which  ladies  often  take  a  part  with  success. 
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This  month  finds  the  farmers  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  overwhelmed  with  work, 
especially  where  liay  is  an  important  crop.  The 
commercial  value  of  the  grass  crop,  and  perhaps 
we  may  confine  the  remark  to  hay,  exceeds  that  of 
all  others,  taken  together,  on  most  of  the  farms 
over  the  Northern  States.  As  ivc  now  practice,  it 
is  the  life  of  our  live-stock  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  Though  corn  fodder  may  be  substituted  for 
it,  though  many  forage  crops  may  be  raised  which 
will  supply  deficiencies  in  the  crop  of  hay,  yet  this 
is  very  little  done,  and  a  short  liay  crop  brings 
want  to  hotli  the  farmer  and  Ids  cattle.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  hulk  of  the  crop  is  cut  when  it  is 
not  too  late  to  provide  other  supplies  in  case  of  its 
partial  failure.  See  paragraph  below  under  the  head 
of  forage  crops.  Facilities  for  cutting  and  curing 
hay  are  increasing  every  year.  Mowing  machines, 
tedders,  liorse-rakes,  and  liorse-forks,  save  hands 
and  lighten  labor,  besides  enabling  us  to  cure  the 
liay  better,  and  get  it  in  with  less  damage  from  rain 
and  sun — for  the  injury  produced  by  oversunuing 
is  often  quite  'as  great  as  that  caused  by  showers. 
Our  care  in  securing  the  liay  often  leads  us  to 
neglect  manuring  the  land  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
off.  This  is  the  best  time,  and  not  a  day  ought  to 
he  allowed  to  pass  before  the  top-dressing  is  ap¬ 
plied,  if  the  greatest  benefit  would  he  received 
from  the  manure. 

Stolen  cropis  arc  often  a  source  of  considerable 
profit.  Those  which  may  he  slipped  in  at  this 
season  among  corn  and  potatoes,  are  beans  and 
turnips,  and  if  the  land  is  in  good  heart,  and  the 
exposure  sunny,  it  will  often  pay  well  to  sow  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  calculating  to  cut  the  corn  up 
at  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  glazed,  and  let  them 
have  the  sun. 

Whatever  the  plans  for  work  may  he,  do  not 
overwork.  Do  not  crowd  the  hoys.  They  should 
he  quick  and  steady  at  light  work,  hut  we  have 
seen  so  many-fine  boys  of  16  or  18  twisted  out  of 
shape  for  life  by  working  themselves  too  hard  dur¬ 
ing  haying  and  harvest,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
warning  hotli  farmers  and  their  sons  against  too 
hard,  straining  labor. 

Mints  Ahoiit  Work. 

Barns.— H  the  barn  was  not  cleaned  out  in  Juno, 
6et  this  down  as  a  job  for  the  first  rainy  day. 
Sweep  np  the  grass  and  clover  seed,  brush  down 
the  cobwebs,  swallows’  nests,  and  accumulations 
on  the  beams,  under  the  eaves,  and  in  cracks  and 
crevices ;  put  the  old  hay  where  it  may  he  first  used. 

Haying  and  Harvest. — It  requires  a  good  general 
to  manage  the  cutting  and  curing  of  a  large  grass 
crop,  and  the  liarvesting  of  several  fields  of  grain 
of  different  kinds,  avoiding  injury  from  rains  and 
thunder  showers,  if  they  prevail,  unless  a  large 
gang  of  hands  and  teams  stand  ready  all  the  time  to 
do  whatever  is  most  needed.  Good  plans  are 
worth  much,  and  should  he  made,  knowing  the 
order  in  which  different  fields  of  grass  and  grain 
will  be  fit  to  cut,  where  the  product  of  each  is  to 
be  stored,  permanently  or  temporarily,  the  use 
to  which  the  hay,  grain,  or  straw  is  to  be  put,  and 
the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  eaclt  week. 

Hay-making. — Cut  with  the  machine  when  the 
dew  is  off.  If  heavy,  and  a  tedder  is  used,  as  soon 
as  well  wilted  stir  constantly  until  cured  enough  to 
cock  up  ;  then  throw  into  windrows  or  cocks  while 
the  sun  is  still  high  and  the  hay  is  hot.  It  is  best 
to  use  the  hay  caps  every  night,  and  to  apply  them 
before  dew  begins  to  fall.  On  eastern  slopes,  litis 
is  before  five  o’clock,  usually,  and  the  men  will 
have  an  hour  to  mow  away  hay,  lioc  corn,  or 
other  work.  Let  the  hay  cure  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  cock  ;  and  after  the  first  day  keep  it  in  heaps 
or  windrows,  turning  and  loosening  thciji  up  fre¬ 
quently,  but  never  spreading  them  thin, — that  is, 
if  you  have  caps,  to  protect  against  showprs. 

Cutting  and  Curing  Grain. — It  requires  g.  fanpef 


of  some  experience  to  decide  exactly  flic  best  mo¬ 
ment  to  put  in  the  sickle — (McCor¬ 
mick,  or  Buckeye).  Both  grain  and 
straw  are  worth  more  if  cut  early. 
The  weight  of  grain  is  greater  if 
allowed  to  stand  until  fully  ripe.  1 1 
cures  quicker,  also,  if  ripe,  for  it 
may  be  bound  at  once,  and  shocked 
ten  sheaves,  up  with  much  sunning.  Do  not 
delay  binding  if  the  weather  be  at  all  “  catching,” 
and  make  good,  substantial  shocks,  that  will  sited 
rain,  and  stand  through  a  smart 
blow,  such  as  we  are  likely  to 
have  at  this  season,  often  ac¬ 
companied  by  hail.  The  most 
compact  and  well-braced  up¬ 
right  shocks  are  made  of  ten 
or  twelve  sheaves,  set  together 
as  shown,  and  capped  each  twelve  sheaves. 
with  two  sheaves,  bound  together  by  an  extra 
strong  hand.  Shocks  made  by  laying  two, 
three,  or  four  sheaves,  witli  the  heads  to¬ 
gether,  and  piling  others,  heads  in,  upon  and  over 
them,  are  very  good  for  temporary  use,  to  stand  a 
day  or  two,  when  rain  threatens,  but  the  others 
permit  much  more  circulation  of  air,  shed  rain  bet¬ 
ter,  and  will  stand  without  serious  harm  a  long  time. 

Pastures. — Be  careful  not  to  feed  too  close.  Top- 
dress  in  rainy  weather  with  plaster,  ashes,  bone- 
dust,  lisli  manure,  guano,  or  any  good  fertilizer. 

Grass  Land. — The  best  time  to  manure  grass  land 
is  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  off,  and  though  “  hand  ” 
fertilizers  are  best  applied  now,  they  have  much 
more  effect  if  well  mixed  with  dry  muck  or  soil, 
spread  with  a  shovel  from  the  tail  of  a  cart,  and 
brushed  in.  The  best  dressing  for  mowing  lots 
or  lawns  is  well-rotted  barn-yard  manure. 

Hoed  Crops. — The  pressure  of  other  work  leads 
often  to  neglect  of  these  crops,  and  they  are  not  so 
thoroughly  weeded  and  attended  to  as  they  ought 
to  be.  For  this  reason  every  thing  that  can  he  hoed 
by  liorse-power  should  be.  Corn  that  may  he  in 
danger  of  neglect  should  be  in  rows  both  ways,  so 
that  there  will  be  little  work  for  the  hand-lioes. 
The  rows  of  Swedish  turnips,  beets,  etc.,  should, 
on  the  same  principle,  he  wide  apart,  so  that  the 
horse-hoe  may  be  used  freely. 

Corn. — Stop  hoeing  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  well 
shaded.  The  plow  may  still  he  used  with  care,  for 
the  sake  of  loosening  the  soil;  and  the  little  one- 
horse  subsoil  plow  is  often  run  between  the  rows, 
If  you  have  a  strong  horse,  with  great  advantage, 
especially  in  dry  weather. 

Forage  Crops  to  be  Sown  in  August. — Indian  corn  is 
probably  the  best  crop  for  obtaining  a  supply  of 
green  or  dry  forage  for  neat  cattle,  provided  the 
soil  is  rich.  On  light,  pretty  good  soils  turnips 
may  he  sown  thickly,  and  give  an  abundant  and  ex¬ 
cellent  green  fodder.  Peas  may  he  sown  alone  or 
with  oats,  and  furnish  nutritious  green  forage  for 
hogs,  horses,  sheep,  or  cows.  Hungarian  grass 
may  he  put  upon  inferior,  dry  ground,  and  yield  a 
good  crop  of  excellent  hay ;  or  it  may  be  fed  green, 
or,  if  desired,  allowed  to  ripen  seed,  which  it 
yields  abundantly,  and  is  excellent  for  horses, 
sheep,  or  poultry. 

Potatoes  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  after  the  tubers 
have  begun  to  form.  Willi  the  early  sorts  this 
takes  place  early,  hut  with  the  late  ones  not  before 
the  middle  of  this  month.  After  the  tops  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  turn  a  light  furrow 
towards  the  hills,  add  leave  them,  pulling  weeds  by 
hand  as  they  appear  through  the  season. 

Turnips. — Sow  Swedes  early  in  the  month  ou 
good  mellow  soil.  Common  turnips  may  be  sown 
any  time  during  the  month.  It  is  best  to  sow  in 
drills,  putting  in  superphosphate  with  t lie  seed,  at 
the  rate  of  about  200  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  per  acre. 

Summer-fallows,  if  to  be  of  real  advantage,  must 
he  plowed  and  harrowed  after  rains,  and  during  dry 
weather,  so  as  to  kill  weed  seeds,  mellow  the  clods, 
and  give  all  parts  of  the  surface  soil  the  benefits  of 
sun,  air,  dew,  rain,  and  harrow  teeth. 

Slieep.—  See  that  the  feed  is  abundant,  and  that 
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tlie  winter  supply  holds  good  in  dry  weather  Salt 
regularly.  Old  ewes  fatten  faster  in  hot  than  cool 
weather,  and  may  be  fed  grain  to  advantage. 

Swine. — Feed  peas  as  soon  as  they  are  tit  ;  give 
breeding  sows  the  range  of  the  orchard,  or  some 
other  piece  of  land,  where  they  can  get  all  the  green 
feed  they  need;  otherwise,  cut  and  feed  green 
clover,  corn  sowed  for  fodder,  or  grass,  daily. 

Cows  need  some  succulent  green  food,  and  the 
best  is  corn  fodder,  cut  in  the  forenoon,  and  fed  at 
night  or  the  next  day.  Yard  the  cows  at  night, 
and  give  them  a  good  feed  of  corn  fodder,  and  the 
manure  will  pay  for  the  trouble  twice  over. 

Foiwls.—  Chickens  hatched  after  this  will  rarely  or 
never  be  of  full  size.  Parasitic  vermin  increase 
greatly  in  hot  weather.  Keep  good  dusting  baths 
for  fowls,  adding  wood  ashes  and  sulphur. 

Weeds. — Let  none  go  to  seed.  Easier  said  than 
done,  but  do  it  if  you  can.  We  use  a  heavy  hoe,  2 
inches  wide,  6  inches  long,  and  sharp.  It  will  cut 
off  a  dock  root  three  inches  under  ground  at  one 
blow,  and  it  is  fun  to  use  it  where  the  weeds  are 
not  too  plenty.  Dock  that  is  pulled  or  cut  in 
blossom  will  mature  every  seed,  we  think;  so  will 
many  other  weeds.  Lay  such  in  heaps,  and  when 
dry,  burn  them. 

Work  iii  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Our  text  this  month  is  “  weeds.”  Not  but  what 
they  are  to  be  fought  in  other  months,  but  in  these 
scorcliiug  days  it  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  use 
the  weeding  implements  ;  there  arc  now  no  spring 
showers  to  make  the  weeds  start  all  the  better  for 
a  transplanting,  but  once  uproot  them,  whether 
with  the  cultivator,  hoe,  or  rake,  and  they  immedi¬ 
ately  perish.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated 
that  it  is  easier  to  destroy  weeds  when  they  mere 
seedlings,  than  after  they  become  well  established. 

Orclimd  and  Nursery. 

Mulch,  if  to  be  of  benefit,  should  be  applied 
before  the  drying  heats  come  on.  It  is  intended  to 
preserve  the  moisture  already  in  the  soil,  and 
should  be  put  on  before  any  great  amount  of  dry¬ 
ing  has  taken  place.  If  the  soil  is  kept  mellow, 
the  light  surface  soil  answers  as  a  mulch. 

Thinning  should  have  been  attended  to  earlier, 
but  it  is  better  to  do  it  now  than  to  neglect  it  alto¬ 
gether.  Those  pears  which  grow  in  clusters  are 
especially  benefited  by  removing  one-half  or  two- 
thirds.  The  Seckel,  which  is  ordinarily  a  very  small 
pear,  may  be  bad  of  very  respectable  size  by  severe 
thinning,  and  pears  which  are  ordinarily  large  may 
be  made  of  “  exhibition  ”  size  by  the  same  process. 
Every  commission  merchant  will  say  that  one 
basket  of  first-class  fruit  will  bring  more  than  two 
of  ordinary  quality. 

Peaches. — It  promises  to  be  a  great  season  for 
peaches,  and  the  prices  will  probably  be  low.  Those 
who  exercise  the  most  care  and  judgment  in  pack¬ 
ing  will  get  thehest  returns.  Send  select  fruit  only, 
should  the  season  prove  an  abundant  one,  and  feed 
all  inferior  stuff  to  the  pigs,  or  put  it  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  heap.  AVhen  fruit  is  plenty,  it  will  not  do  to 
pay  freight  on  that  of  inferior  quality. 

Cherries  have  set  well ;  but  as  far  as  our  observa¬ 
tion  goes,  they  have  been  badly'  stung  by  the  cur- 
culio,  and  are  disposed  to  rot.  We  do  not  generally 
at  the  East  look  for  an  abundant  crop.  Those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  cherries  to  market 
should  have  them  carefully  picked,  and  provide 
6ueh  ladders  as  will  allow  the  fruit  to  be  gathered 
without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Pruning  is  now  done  on  the  young,  wood,  and 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  sawing  and  cutting  here¬ 
after.  The  young  shoots  which  grow  where 
branches  are  not  wanted  are  now  readily  removed. 
Old  growths  may  now  be  removed,  taking  care  to 
leave  a  smooth  wound  to  heal  over. 

Budding  is  to  be  done  whenever  well-matured 
buds  can  be  had,  and  the  bark  of  the  stock  “  runs  ” 
or  parts  freely  from  the  wood. 

Black  Knot. —  No  remedy  has  been  found  for  this 
bgne  to  plum  and  cherry  trees  other  than  thg  kpife. 


If  it  appears  on  a  large  limb,  cut  it  out;  if  on  a 
small  one,  cut  it  off :  at  any  rale,  do  not  let  it  re¬ 
main,  if  it  requires  the  destruction  of  the  whole  tree. 

Insects  will  still  need  attention.  See  that  the 
borers  do  not  penetrate  the  tree.  If  the  eggs  have 
been  laid,  rubbing  with  a  corn-cob  will  kill  them. 
If  the  grubs  have  already  gained  an  entrance,  the 
fact  may  be  discovered,  and  they  can  be  easily  dug 
out  by  the  use  of  the  knife.  Keep  a  look-out  for 
the  late  caterpillars  which  prey  upon  the  leaves. 
It  is  often  better  to  sacrifice  a  branch  upon  which 
leaf-eating  caterpillars  have  established  themselves, 
than  to  let  them  spread  to  the  whole  tree.  Visit 
the  orchard  frequently,  and  see  what  the  many  in¬ 
sect  enemies  arc  doing. 

Cherry  and  reach  Stones. — Collect  them  from 
healthy  trees  only,  and  put  them  in  sand  at  once. 
If  allowed  to  get  dry,  neither  will  germinate. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Those  who  market  fruits  should  read  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  published. 
All  that  has  been  said  about  strawberries  applies  to 
the  later  fruits.  Send  the  best.  The  condition  of 
ripeness  is  governed  by  the  distance  from  market. 

Blackberries. — The  New  Rochelle  is  a  nuisance,  as 
it  is  never  ripe  when  it  is  black  ;  yet  when  it  does 
not  winter-kill,  it  is  a  profitable  variety,  but  one 
which  we  would  not  recommend  for  family  use. 
Well  grown  and  well  ripened  it  is  really  fine, 
but  we  can  grow  the  Kittatinny  and  the  Wilson 
with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  get  a  crop  of  fruit 
every  year.  Remove  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  Pinch  the  side  shoots  to  18  inches. 

Raspberries. — As  the  old  wood  will  die  out  at  any 
rate,  it  is  best  to  remove  it  at  once.  Iloe  off  all 
suckers  that  are  not  needed  for  propagation. 

Strawberries. — See  article  on  page  258,  on  Straw¬ 
berries  in  Pots.  If  runners  have  become  well  rooted 
without  pots,  they  may  be  taken  up  carefully  and 
put  where  they  are  to  fruit. 

Grape  Vines. — The  laterals  will  now  be  pushing 
vigorously.  Pinch  their  growth  back  to  one  leaf. 
Do  not  let  young  vines  overbear.  One  bunch  to 
the  shoot  is  sufficient.  Keep  all  vines,  young  or 
old,  tied  up  to  a  stake  or  trellis,  and  keep  off  all 
volunteer  shoots. 


Ifitclirn  Garden. 

Asparagus. — The  bed  is  now  usually  neglected, 
but  really  the  best  time  to  apply  fertilizers  is  while 
the  plant  is  making  its  growth.  We  shall  give  ours 
a  good  dressing  of  superphosphate. 

Beans  of  the  bush  sorts  may  still  be  planted  for 
late  use  and  for  pickles.  Pinch  Limas  when  they 
reach  the  top  of  the  pole. 

Beets  may  still  be  sown  with  the  prospect  of  a 
fair  crop.  Thin  the  earlier  plantings  as  needed. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — The  later  sorts  may 
beset  out  from  the  seed-bed.  Keep  the  ground 
well  stirred  among  them. 

Carrots. — Continue  to  work  between  the  rows 
until  the  leaves  are  so  large  as  to  prevent  it. 

Celery. — Set  out  from  the  seed-bed,  putting  the 
rows  3  feet  apart  and  the  plants  6  inches  in  the 
rows.  Press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots. 

Corn. — The  early  sorts,  if  planted  now,  will  give 
a  late  supply  for  use  and  for  drying. 

Egg  Plants  need  frequent  hoeing,  and  when  fairly 
started,  it  will  pay  to  give  them  liquid  manure. 
The  fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
ground,  but  have  a  wisp  of  straw  put  under  it. 

Endive. — Sow  for  a  late  supply.  The  earlier  sown 
should  be  blanched  when  the  plants  are  one  foot  in 
diameter.  This  may  be  done  by  gathering  up  the 
outer  leaves,  and  tying  them  over  the  center  of  the 
plant,  or  by  placing  a  board  upon  the  plants  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  light. 

Herbs. — Transplant  sage,  etc.,  from  the  seed-bed 
to  the  ground  from  which  crops  of  peas,  cabbages, 
and  other  early  vegetables  have  been  taken. 

Leeks. — Transplant  from  seed-bed  to  rows  oue 
foot  apart,  getting  the  plants  6  inches  apart. 


Melons. —  Keep  well  cultivated,  and  remove  all 
fruit  which  sets  too  late  to  ripen. 

Onions. — If  there  is  a  near  market,  it  will  often 
pay  better  to  send  in  the  green  onions  in  bunches 
than  to  wait  until  ripe.  Keep  free  from  weeds. 

Peas. — Some  of  the  early  varieties  may  be  planted 
as  an  experiment  for  a  late  crop.  In  most  cases 
they  mildew  and  become  worthless. 

Seeds. — Unless  one  can  save  the  earliest  and  the 
best,  he  had  better  depend  upon  the  seedsmen.  It 
is  useless  to  take  the  earliest  cucumbers,  tomatoes,* 
etc.,  for  the  table,  and  then  save  seeds  when  these 
vegetables  become  plenty.  It  is  better  to  set  apart 
certain  plants  of  these,  and  a  row  of  peas  and  beans 
for  seed ;  otherwise  the  variety  will  degenerate. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — In  garden  culture  the  ridges  can 
be  kept  clean  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  steel  rake.  Do 
not  allow  the  vines  to  take  root. 

Squashes  should  be  allowed  to  root  at  the  joints, 
and  the  whole  ground  should  be  well  manured. 
The  black  Squash-bug  is  best  destroyed  by  hand- 
picking.  The  eggs,  which  are  deposited  on  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  leaves,  can  bo  readily  crushed. 

Tomatoes. — In  garden  culture  it  is  best  to  give  the 
vines  some  support,  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the 
ground.  Rails  may  be  supported  upon  crotchcd 
stakes,  or  a  row  of  brush  may  be  placed  for  them. 
When  the  trouble  can  be  taken,  it  is  a  very  neat 
way  to  make  a  wire  trellis  and  train  the  vines  to  it. 

Weeds  in  these  hot  days  die  readily  if  once  up¬ 
rooted.  Keep  some  kind  of  weeding  implement 
constantly  at  work  between  the  rows. 


Flower  Garden  and  SLsswis. 

Lawns ,  if  frequently  cut,  will  keep  velvety.  Root 
out  all  coarse  weeds  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered. 
Keep  the  margins,  where  they  border  on  a  road  or 
path,  neatly  trimmed. 

Climbers. — See  that  those  whieh  need  the  atten¬ 
tion  are  properly  tied  to  the  trellis.  Do  not  allow 
the  new  growth  of  climbing  roses  to  become  , 
cramped  and  distorted,  as  it  often  will  if  it  has  to  f 
struggle  amongst  the  old  stems.  % 

Bulbs. — As  soon  as  the  foliage  of  tulips,  etc., 
begins  to  wilt,  lilt  the  bulbs  and  lay  them  under 
cover  to  ripen  off;  then  store  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  until  time  to  plant  in  fall. 

Gladiolus. — 'Flic  tall  growing  sorts  will  need 
stakes,  and  they  are  worth  the  trouble. 

Lilies. — Look  out  for  the  caterpillars  which  work 
at  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  Their  presence  is 
manifested  by  a  transparent  spot  in  the  leaf.  Hand¬ 
pick  them.  Stake  those  which  need  it. 

Coleus ,  now  so  much  used  for  its  ornamental  fo¬ 
liage,  should  be  kept  dense  and  bushy.  No  plant 
bears  cutting  back  more  kindly. 

Annuals. — Transplant  those  large  enough,  and 
sow  the  quick  growing  ones  for  a  late  bloom. 

Perennials. — Sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  they 
germinate  with  greater  certainty  than  if  kept  until 
spring,  and  the  plants  will  usually  become  strong 
enough  to  bloom  next  year. 

Roses  may  be  layered  in  p>ots  of  good  compost 
sunk  in  the  soil.  This  affords  to  the  amateur  a 
ready  means  of  increasing  his  stock. 

Green-house  an«l  Window  1’lants. 

Plants  out  of  doors  should  not  be  neglected. 
They  often  suffer  for  water,  and  some  make  a  rapid 

growth  that  should  be  controlled - Camellias  and 

other  evergreens  need  shade  from  the  hot  sun.  A 

lattice-work  answers  the  purpose - Plants  in  the 

house  will  also  need  shading,  either-  by  a  muslin 

screen,  or  by  whitewashing  the  glass - Thesooner 

the  houses  or  heating  apparatus  are  put  in  order, 
and  all  needed  repairs  made,  the  better. 

Indus! risil  Exliihition  in  Cali  lor- 

ilia.— The  Mechanics  Institute  of  San  Francisco  will 
hold  an  exhibition  at  that  City,  commencing  on  the  14th 
of  Sept.  next.  All  the  world,  including  “  China,  Japan, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Chili,  and 
Peru,”  has  been  invited  to  exhibit,  and  ft  great  limp 
may  ho  expected,  $Jr.  A.  6.  Hailidie  is  the  Pf, evident, 
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Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


HALF  A  YEAR 

On  Trial. 


Three  «fc  a  Half  Pages  for  One  Cent. 
Four  Engravings  for  a  Penny 
or  less. 


This  number  begins  the  Second  Half  of  the  "Volume, 
and  the  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  new  subscribers 
to  begin  a  trial  of  ttie  paper.  Wo  will  this  month  re¬ 
ceive  six  months  subscriptions,  from  July  to  December, 
inclusive,  at  half  the  annual  rates,  viz.  75  cents  each,  or 
four  copies  $2.50 ;  or  ten  copies  for  $6.00,  that  is,  GO  cents 
each.  Will  our  friends  please  mention  this  matter  to 
their  neighbors  ?  There  are  many  who  are  not  ready,  or 
not  willing  to  venture  a  whole  year’s  subscription  to 
start  with,  who  would  bo  willing  to  try  it  half  a  year, 
if  the  idea  were  suggested  to  them.  We  trust  there  are 
very  few  who  have  not  got  their  money’s  worth  during 
the  past  six  months.  The  last  half  of  the  volume  will 
certainly  be  equal  to  the  first  half.  Between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  publish  about  264  of  our 
large  pages,  and  from  250  to  300  Engravings ,  some  of 
which  will  he  large,  and  very  beautiful  and  interesting, 
and  all  -will  be  valuable.  The  immense  number  of  copies 
printed  enables  ns  to  furnish  a  large  amount  of  carefully 
prepared  reading  matter,  and  expend  a  great  deal  on 
illustrations,  and  yet  supply  the  paper  on  these  low 
terms.  The  reading  matter  in  a  single  half  year  is  equal 
in  amaunt  to  two  or  three  hooks  costing  $1.50  to  $2.00 
each,  and  the  engravings  costing  us  $5,000  to  $6,000,  are 
supplied  to  eacli  reader  for  only  75  cents,  or  three  or  four 
for  every  penny  of  subscription,— and  cheaper  still  to 
clubs  of  subscribers.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  at  least 
one  addition  from  every  present  subscriber. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Gold  has  been  decidedly  more  actively  dealt  in  at  much 
higher  rates,  hut  closes  less  buoyantly  at  139*4  —  The 
offerings  of  Flour  and  Wheat  have  been  more  liberal, 
and  prices  have  been  depressed,  though  the  demand  has 
been  good,  largely  for  the  common  grades  of  Flour,  and 
for  Spring  Wheat  for  export,  the  market  closing  heavily 
for  both  Flour  and  Wheat.  Corn  and  Oats  have  been 
variable  in  price,  and  in  quite  active  request,  as  a  rule, 
the  former  closing  in  favor  of  sellers,  and  the  latter  with 
a  downward  tendency.  Rye  has  declined  materially,  hut 
at  the  reduced  rates  has  been  more  sought  after,  chiefly 

by  export  buyers _ Cotton  has  been  in  brisk  request, 

chiefly  for  homo  use,  at  a  sharp  advance  in  prices _ 

Provisions  have  been  more  inquired  for,  and  hog  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  quoted  higher.  Butter  and  cheese  have 
been  quoted  cheaper,  with  more  liberal  supplies  avail¬ 
able _ Wool  lias  been  less  sought  after,  though  offered 

freely  at  yielding  prices _ There  has  been  more  activity 

in  Tobacco,  which  has  been  quoted  firm...  Hay  and 
Hops  have  attracted  more  attention. ..  .Seeds  very  dull. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tallies,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 


show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
June  14, 1869,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NKW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Oats. 
27  (lays  this  m’ til  .806,000  2,363,000  1,284,000  124,000  43,000  946,000 

26  (lays  last  m’ th  .182,000  387,000  511,000  11,000  41,000  237,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  davs  this  rn’th .248.500  2,119,0001,516,000  107,000  31,000  1,338,000 

26  clays  last  m'tli.217,500  1,098,000  1,448,500  70,500  121,000  986,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour'.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1869 . 306,0(10  2.363,000  1,284,000  121,000  43.000  916,000 

20  days  1868 . 186,000  877,000  2,602,000  01,000  74,000  667,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1809 . 248,500  2,119,000  1.516,000  107.000  31.000  1,338,000 

26  days  1868  ...298,000  1,329,000  3,563,000  128,000  4,500  2,129,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  June  12: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1S69 .  420.291  3,802,539  1,328,869  — -  - -  40,101 

1808. . . 403,556  2,580,805  3,559,097  153,093  -  39,008 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York : 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt. 
1869.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  hush.  hush. 

June  7... .  637,877  385,241  107,546  383  555,993  109,710 

Way  11 . 1,056,018  391,156  107,502  17,684  613,166  77,677 

Apr.  10 . 1,681,633  1,1)80,709  105,008  48,281  1,178,710  66,664 

March  12 . 1,990,416  1,301,167  211,880  81,616  2,000.457  50,095 

Feb.  10  .  2,708,609  1,407,616  225,182  91,884  2,390,529  58.034 

Jail.  13  . 3,524,172  1,509,233  263,260  54,710  2,S64,354  230,001 

1868. 

Dec.  14 . 3,475,544  2,005,819  287,101  342,921  3,041,594  99,526 

Nov.  10 . 1,821,057  2,773,309  123,248  371,055  2,082,793  23.691 

Oct.  12 . 483,806  2,508,744  31,825  22.026  1,393,936  59,651 

Sept.  9.... .  240,549  2,143,590  16,990  256,127  97.094 

Aug.  11 .  585,370  1,011,468  575  4S9.100  92,995 

July  13 .  592.919  1,460,412  28,897  575  780,825  57,138 

June  10 . 1,576.797  1,326,171  51,460  575  527,364  11,565 

May  12  .  379,812  1,039,621  33,341  -  493,494  8,705 


5 .  Receipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 

son  to  June  8  th  : 


Flour, 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Rye, 

Bariev, 

Oats, 

bills. 

busli. 

busli. 

bush. 

busli. 

busli. 

1869. . . 

...28,500 

1,534,000 

718,000 

124,400 

11,800 

519,600 

1868... 

. .  05,700 

3,081,900 

3,297,400 

149,200 

326,300 

1,864,800 

1867... 

..  17,109 

21,700 

592.100 

28,000 

28,200 

276,500 

18 GO... 

, .  .84,200 

317.200 

2,990,700 

64,300 

44,700 

898,700 

1863... 

...91,100 

547,900 

731,800 

51,000 

114,300 

1,944,300 

Mav  14. 

June  14. 

138 

133% 

$5  70 

@  7 10 

4  60 

@  6  45 

6  50 

@12  75 

6  10 

@12  75 

c  10 

@12  50 

5  35 

@12  75 

7  10 

©  9  75 

6  50 

@  9  25 

5  70 

@  6  10 

4  60 

@  5  15 

4  65 

©  6  85 

4  25 

01  6  50 

4  35 

@  4  90 

4  00 

@  4  65 

1  65 

@  1  90 

1  45 

@  2  00 

1  3S 

@  1  65 

1  35 

@  1  60 

86 

@  90 

85 

@  1  00 

80 

@  87% 

65 

@  1  00 

85 

@  SG% 

79 

@  82 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

1  33 

©  1  3S 

1  15 

@  1  20 

1  75 

@  2  00 

Nominal. 

60 

@  1  25 

55 

@  1  20 

80 

©  1  15 

70 

@  1  10 

28%@  29  % 

31 %©  32 

5 

@  10 

5 

©  10 

75 

@  85 

87 

©  95 

13 

@  14 

13 

©  H 

3  75 

@  4  25 

3  65 

@  4  00 

2  60 

@  2  75 

2  45 

©  2  60 

Current  Wholesale  Pricks. 

Price  of  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stall 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superline  Western. . 

Rye  Flour .  4  65 

Corn  Meal.  . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White, 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . . 

Rye . . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  if)  100  lb . 

Straw,  #  100  lb . 

Cotton— Middlings,  #  lb  . . . 

Hops— Crop  of  1868,  IP  lb . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ill  lb. 

Seed— Clover, 19  1b  . 

Timothy,  #  bushel . 

Flax.  #  bushel .  2  60 

Sugar— Brown,  #  1b . 

Molasses,  Cuba.  19 gal . 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  in  bond) 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  IP  lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  #  lb  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,#  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  IP  lb .  33 

California,  unwashed, .  22 

Tallow,#  lb  .  11.. _  _ 

Oil-Cake — #  ton .  49  50  @53  00  50  00  @51  00 

Pork— Mess,  #  barrel -  30  75  @31  00  31  50  @32  25 

Prime,  #  barrel .  25  75  @20  00  25  50  @26  50 

Beef — Plain  mess .  8  00  @10  00_  8  00_  @16  00 

Lard,  ill  tres.  &  barrels,  #  lb. 

Butter  —Western,  #  lb . 

State,  #  tt . 

CHEESE . .  . 

Beans—#  bushel . ■  •••  2  2o 

Peas— Canada,  full,  #  bush... 

Eggs— Fresh,  IP  dozen  - 

Wild  Pigeons—#  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  #  lb . 

Turkeys,  #lb . . .  22 

Potatoes,  old—#  bbl . 

“  New — #  bbl . 

Apples—#  barrel . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  #  bbl . 

Turnips— 100  bunches . 

Cabbages— tP  100 . 

Onions—#  bbl. . 

Green  Peas—#  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  Bermuda,  #  crate 
Strawberries—#  quart  — 

Squashes—#  bbl — . 

Rhubarb—#  100  bunches....  — 

Cucumbers—#  crate... 

Hfew  York  IjI vc  Stock  Markets.— 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swipe.  Tol'l. 


1»54@ 

VoX 

10M@ 

13% 

35 

©  , 

60 

35  @ 

60 

'MCA 

'  13 

s%® 

12% 

5 

© 

16 

5%@ 

17 

8 

@ 

75 

8  @ 

75 

45 

© 

CO 

43  ® 

60 

33 

© 

47 

32  © 

47 

22 

© 

35 

22  @ 

35 

n%®_ 

11% 

11%®_ 

11% 

1G%@  18% 

17%©  19% 

23 

©  38 

20 

©  35 

35 

@  43 

30 

©  33 

10 

@  23 

6 

©  21 

2  25 

©  2  90 

2  25 

@  2  90 

1  50 

©  1  55 

1  45 

©  1  55 

14 

©  19 

17 

©  21 

— 

©  - 

75 

©  1  00 

22 

©  24 

15 

©  17 

22 

@  24 

18 

©  19 

1  00 

©  2  25 

1  00 

©  1  50 

— 

@  — 

4  00 

@10  00 

5  50 

©  7  00 

5  00 

@  7  50 

_ 

@  — 

— 

@  — 

;,i , _ 

©  - 

3  25 

©  5  50 

_ 

@  — 

— 

@  — 

.8  00 

@15  00 

3  00 

@  4  50 

1  50 

@  2  00 

1  50 

©  2  00 

1  00 

@  1  50 

1  00 

@  1  50 

35 

©  75 

6 

’  ©  15 

— 

©  - 

2  50 

©  4  00 

_ 

©  — 

1  50 

©  8  50 

— 

©  - 

1  25 

@  3  00 

May 

do. 

do, 

June 

do. 


17th . 5,077 

21th . 0,824 

31st .  5,981 

7th .  6,054 

14th . 7,366 


"otal  in  5  Weeks _ 31,902 

o .forprev.  1  Weeks  25,59:2 


71 

67 

79 

54 

96 

36 1 
274 


2,164 

3,470 

2,972 

2,569 

2,911 

13,189 

8,871 


18.701  22,427  49,100 
20,522  22,691  53,592 
19,162  20,336  47,136 
9,927  27,972  46,576 
94,969  27,601  63,916 

94,841 120,487  257,050 
72,683  77,490  181,819 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine 
«  a  18,806  m  os: 


Averaae  per  Week. 

73 

2,437 

<lo.  last 

Month. . 

. .  .6,898 

08 

2,818 

do. 

do.  vrev's  Month. 

84 

1,009 

Averaae  per  Week 

,  1868 

5,733 

105 

1,583 

do. 

do. 

1867. 

5,544 

64 

1,320 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1S6G. 

5,748 

94 

1,200 

do. 

do. 

do, 

1865. 

5,255 

118 

1,500 

do. 

do. 

1801. 

5,101 

145 

1,511 

Total 

ill  1868. 

..298.128 

5.466 

82.571 

Total 

ill  1867. 

.293,832 

3,369 

69,941 

Total 

ill  1866. 

298.880 

4,885 

62,420 

Total 

ill  1865. 

270,274 

6,16! 

77,994 

Total 

ill  1861. 

207,609 

7,603 

75,621 

18,171 

21.399 

27.182 

22,154 

20.000 

16,091 

15,315 


24.087 

19.372 

15.117 

18,809 

20,005 

13,000 

11,023 

12,076 


1,010,000  672,000 

836,733  573,190 

732,462  600,277 


There  has  been  a  moderate  supply  of  beef  all  the 
mouth,  and  the  market  kept  steady.  The  losses  sustain¬ 
ed  by  some  dealers  last  month  made  them  more  careful 
about  paying  high  prices  for  cattle  at  the  West,  and  mors 
cheerfulness  was  manifest  among  them.  Butchers  grum¬ 
bled  somewhat  at  the  advance  of  14c.  per  pound  for  the 
same  quality  over  the  prices  paid  last  month,  but  drovers 
were  firm  and  they  had  to  pay  or  go  without  stock.  There 
were  not  as  many  large,  heavy  cattle  for  sale  as  we  found 
last  month,  and  the  advance  seemed  to  he  on  medium 
rather  than  on  the  fat,  heavy  bullocks.  Good,  sleek 
three  and  four-year-old  steers,  if  they  are  not  bony,  are 
what  our  butchers  like,  and  such  always  sell  readily  and 
quickly.  There  has  been  some  call  for  grazing  cattle 
from  feeders,  and  few  sales  were  made  at  about  15c.  per 
pound,  live  weight.  The  following  list  gives  the  range 
of  prices,  average  price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest 
sales  were  made. 

May  17..ranged  12  @17c.  Av.  1514c.  Largest  sales  14  @1G 
do.  24th  do.  14  @16c.  do.  15c.  do.  do.  14  @16 

do.  31st  do.  14  @16%c.  do.  15%c.  do.  do.  14%@16 

June  7th  do.  12%@16c.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  14  @15% 

do.  14th.  do.  12%@16e.  do.  Uy.c.  do.  do.  14  @15% 

The  advance  of  14c.  per  pound  on  beef  will  not  hold 
long,  as  the  abundance  of  small  fruits  and  green  vege¬ 
tables  just  now  makes  dressed  meat  sell  slowly.  The 
butchers  say  their  stalls  are  full  and  for  the  week  ending 
June  14th  sales  of  live-stock  dragged  a  little.  Drovers 
will  do  well  to  heed  the  warning  before  they  get  their 
fingers  burned. . .  BSileSi.  Cows.— Poor  milkers  are 
still  in  excess  and  a  drug  on  the  market.  But  few  sales 
reach  above  $80,  for  good  cows,  while  poor  ones  sell  for 
$50  or  less.  The  highest  price  paid  this  month  was  $110 
for  a  “  fancy  cow.”  Good  milkers  are  what  are  wanted 
in  the  market,  and  we  hope  to  see  more  of  them.  Prices 

range  from  $50@$95,  depending  upon  quality _ Veal 

Calves.— The  run  has  been  light  all  the  month,  and 
with  the  advance  in  beef,  fat  calves  have  gone  up  a  step, 
with  quick  sales.  Prime  Jersey  Veals  ai'e  selling  at  lie. 
with  a  few  very  fat  as  high  as  11*40.  per  lb.,  live  weight. 
Medium  sell  at  9J4c.©10c.,  while  buttermilk  calves  sell 

at  6c.@7c.  There  are  hut  few  sales  by  the  head _ 

Slicep. — There  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  num¬ 
bers  in  this  department.  Drovers  have  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money  this  past  winter  and  spring,  on  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  they  are  trying  to  make  up  their  loss  by 
shutting  off  the  supply.  The  advance  may  he  set  down 
at  about.  54c.  per  lb.  Good  sheep  sell  at  from  Gc.@.7%c.; 
medium  from  5J4c.  down  to  4c.  per  lb.  Lambs  range 
from  12*4c.@14c. ;  a  few  very  extra  sold  as  high  as  14*4c., 

. . . .  Swine  have  been  plenty  and  the  arrivals  steady. 
Most  of  them  go  at  once  to  the  slaughterers  and  hut  few 
sales  are  made  on  foot.  Dressed  they  sell  for  llj^c.© 
11*40.  per  lb, a  decline  of  about  lc.  from  last  month’s  prices. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  anil  Suggestions  which  ire  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed' form,  for  scant  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage.- — To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American,  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  he  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  centsbesides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-oftice  where  the  paper  is  received. 

Blow  to  Remit, ; — Checks  011  New> 
York  Hanks  or  Hankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  I .letters,  under  the  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1S68,  arc  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  .  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  lie  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  -  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seed  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  fm-  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Round  Copies  of  Volume  XXVII 

(1868)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  (16  to  26)  will  he  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 


1869.] 
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of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re¬ 
turned  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

'Fl»e  Approsicliiaag1  Blairs  aai«l  Cat¬ 
tle  SSiows.— It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  be  in¬ 
formed  early  when  and  where  the  various  shows  of  the 
whole  country  are  to  be  held,  in  order  that,  going  to  press 
as  we  do  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  ot  the  issue,  we 
may  prepare  as  complete  lists  as  possible.  Please  send 
premium  lists  as  soon  as  out,  newspaper  notices,  marked , 
or  information  by  letter — any  thing  that  will  give  us  the 
name  of  the  Fair,  the  Town,  County,  and  State,  where  it 
is  held,  and  the  responsible  business  man.  Don't  forget 
the  State;  many  of  the  printed  premium  lists  do  not 
mention  it,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  locate  an  import¬ 
ant  fair  on  this  account.  Another  thing.  Don’t  think 
“  somebody  must  have  sent  the  Agriculturist  a  notice,” 
but  mail  one  at  once,  and  then  you  know  it  is  done. 

Potato  Essays. — The  prizes  for  Essays 
upon  potato  culture  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Wiley,  as 
announced  in  April  last,  will  not  be  awarded  until  Sep¬ 
tember  next.  Essays  may  be  sent  to  the  care  of  D.  K. 
Bliss  &  Son,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

JPIiotog'rssplas  «F  Cattle. — Capt.  W.  P. 
Anderson,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  sends  us  some  fine  largo  por¬ 
traits  of  his  Jersey  stock.  The  cow  Daffodil  was  imported 
from  the  Queen’s  herd  at  Windsor.  Beauty  Blucher  is  a 
fine  heifer,  and  Buttercup  Blucher,  another  heifer,  makes 
a  most  pleasing  picture.  The  animal  is  held  by  the 
Captain’s  little  boy,  who  for  the  occasion,  wears  his 
father’s  hat.  His  expression  at  the  ludicrousness  of  the 
situation  is  admirably  rendered  by  the  photograph. 

A  Great  Cattle  SIiow  at  Altosaa. — 

Altona  is  a  city  of  Holstein,  lying  on  the  Elbe,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city  of  Hamburg.  It  is  of  as  convenient 
access  to  the  whole  civilized  world  as  could  be  desired. 
Here  a  cattle  show,  open  to  the  live-stock  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  is  announced  for  the  3d  to  the  7th  of  September 
next,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  a  general  exhibition 
of  industry  at  the  same  place,  continuing  from  the  27th 
of  August  to  September  13th,  as  already  announced.  The 
prizes  for  live-stock  are  liberal,  and  the  rules  and  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  exhibition  are  such,  we  judge,  as  will 
give  satisfaction,  and  secure  equitable  awards.  This 
show  offers  to  travelers  on  the  continent  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  Holstein  breeds  of  neat  cattle.  In 
the  premium  list  which  we  have  received  in  English, 
there  are  no  less  than  four  of  the  large  native  breeds  of 
“Marsh”  cattle  enumerated,  besides  the  Middle  and 
Highland  breeds.  Applications  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  Director  A.  Schaffers,  No.  110  KOnigs-strasse, 
Altona,  and  we  presume  the  Prussian  Consul  in  New 
York  will  furnish  information  and  premium  lists. 

Tlie  Reconstructed  Farmer.— In  a 

notice  of  this  journal  on  another  page,  we  omitted  to  say 
that  it  is  published  at  Tarboro’,  N.  C.,  at  $2.00  a  year. 

Poudrette  wills  B6ry  Eartl». — We  have 
never  seen  anything  by  the  name  of  Poudrette  in  market, 
or  the  same  thing  sold  under  other  names,  which  was 
worth  much,  if  any,  more  than  barn-yard  manure  ;  but  eve¬ 
ry  man  may  utilize  the  night-soil  of  his  own  establishment, 
if  he  will,  by  mixing  it  continually  with  dried  earth,  and 
have  a  poudrette  of  great  excellence  for  home  use.  The 
employment  of  charcoal  dust  with  night-soil  as  a  deo¬ 
dorizer  should  always  be  avoided,  as  a  loss  of  ammonia 
almost  always  ensues. 

Mrs.  Sally  M.  Spencer  sin'll  Baca*  Pic¬ 
tures.— The  beautiful  engraving  called  “Take  your 
Choice”  on  page  204  is  from  a  painting  by  Mrs.  Lilly  M. 
Spencer,  a  lady  who  has  won  an  honorable  name  in  art. 
Though  of  a  poetic  imagination,  and  the  author  of  many 
paintings  which  comprise  classical  and  allegorical  sub¬ 
jects,  she  is  best  known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life. 
Her  works  of  this  class  have  been  reproduced  in  colored 
lithographs  and  other  forms,  and  through  these  her  name 
has  become  a  familiar  one  throughout  the  country.  Find¬ 
ing  that  pictures  of  a  domestic  character  with  something 
(  of  the  humorous  in  them  were  more  popular  than  those 
to  which  her  natural  tastes  inclined  her,  Mrs,  S.  for  some 
years  painted  such  subjects  almost  exclusively.  Her 
“Shake  Hands,”  “Jolly  Washerwoman,”  “The  Gos¬ 
sips,”  and  others,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictures. 
They  are  full  of  life  and  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time 
finished  with  an  accuracy  and  detail  that  few  artists  at¬ 
tempt,  The  engraving  given  on  another  page  shows  how 
capitally  Mrs.  Spencer  introduces  children  into  her  pic¬ 
tures.  In  another  picture  called  “  Dandelion  Time,”  she 
represents  three  children  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog, 
which  is  decked  with  a  dandelion  wreath.  The  whole 
gubjecj;  is  go  pleasing  ajuj  §g  yyejl  Jreated  that  the  pub* 


lishers  of  the  Agriculturist  are  about  to  issue  it  as  a 
cliromo,  which  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  ready.  Mrs. 
S.  at  present  has  her  studio  in  N.  Y.  City,  where  she  is 
successfully  engaged  in  portrait  painting,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  producing  other  pictures.  Among  her  latest  pro¬ 
ductions  are  “  War  Times  at  Homo,”  “The  Home  of  the 
Red,  White  and  Blue,”  “ The  Starry  Flag,”  “Beauty  to 
the  Brave,”  etc.  Her  greatest  work,  and  one  highly 
commended  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  is  a  large  allegor¬ 
ical  picture  called  “  Truth  unveiling  Falsehood.”  It  con¬ 
tains  six  figures  of  life  size,  and  is  considered  by  good 
judges  to  show  great  power  in  its  conception  as  well  as 
skill  in  the  execution. 

66  STvc  Acres;  too  Mitcla.*’ — By  Robert 
B.  Roosevelt.  Pp.  210.  N.  Y.:  Harper  &  Bros.  An  injunc¬ 
tion  should  bo  put  upon  the  sale  of  this  book,  for  we 
consider  it  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
community.  This  opinion  is  formed  Rom  its  effect  upon 
ourselves.  Though  progressive  in  most  matters,  we 
have  some  old  fogy  notions  about  books  and  one  of  these 
is  to  read  them  before  noticing  them.  We  read  “  Five 
Acres  too  Much,”  and  when  wc  laid  it  down  felt  as  lame 
and  sore  as  if  wc  had  done  a  hard  day’s  work  at  mowing 
or  rowing.  Is  a  book  which  makes  one  laugh  until  he 
cries,  laugh  until  lie  is  tired  and  cannot  laugh  any  more, 
a  safe  thing?  We  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Health  to  the  Harpers,  and  give  ours  to  the  book.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  city  lawyer  who  went  to  the  country  to 
farm  it  on  five  acres,  and  contains  an  account  of  the 
blunders  of  a  novice.  There  is  a  perfect  breeze  of  fun 
through  the  whole,  not  boisterous  fun,  but  charming  and 
irresistible,  and  it  is  marked  by  a  genial  appreciation  of 
the  ludicrous.  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  been  so 
thoroughly  amused  as  in  reading  this  book,  and  laughed 
none  the  less  at  the  gentle  digs  he  gives  us  as  editors 
in  general,  and  of  the  Agriculturist  in  particular.  Flush¬ 
ing  is  the  scene  of  our  author’s  exploits  in  horticulture, 
and  as  our  Senior  Publisher  is  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
that  town,  we  hope  he  will  haul  Mr.  R.  over  the  coals 
for  some  of  his  detracting  remarks  concerning  that  beau¬ 
tiful  place.  Wc  don’t  think  he  has  injured  it  much, 
however,  and  any  sensible  man  will  consider  it  an  addi¬ 
tional  inducement  to  live  in  Flushing  now  that  he  knows 
so  clever  a  person  as  the  author  lives  there  on  “five 
acres  too  much.”  Price  by  mail  $1.50. 

Igaill  ESarncss. — We  would  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  drawings  and  descriptions,  either  or  both,  of  good, 
practical  ways  of  harnessing  a  single  bull  for  work  at 
plowing  or  in  a  wagon  or  cart. 

r][’Ite  Mexican  EverHsearirag  Straw¬ 
berry  just  now  occupies  the  attention  of  our  Western 
exchanges,  some  strongly  advocating  its  claims  and 
others  denouncing  it  as  a  “  transparent  humbug.”  We 
briefly  answer  numerous  letters  in  regard  to  it.  The 
same  thing  was  exhibited  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  fall 
as  the  “  Maximilian,”  and  was  decided  by  the  fruit  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  only  the  old  Bush  Alpine.  We  saw  the 
plants,  and  at  the  time  thought  that  the  committee  were 
right.  Since  then  our  friend  Judge  Geo.  W.  Clinton,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  named  this  strawberry  as  a  new  species 
and  calls  it  Fragaria  Gillmani.  While  we  would  give  all 
deference  to  Judge  Clinton,  we  think  he  has  been  hasty,  as 
we  fail  to  see  in  the  characters  he  has  given  anything  that 
makes  a  very  distinct  variety  of  this  plant,  letting  alone  the 
question  of  its  being  a  distinct  species.  We  have  the 
plant  in  cultivation,  obtained  from  head-quarters,  and 
shall  be  able  to  determine  if  it  is  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  the  Alpines  we  have  already.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  plant  was  first  introduced,  and  its  change  of 
name,  it  would  take  a  very  strong  affidavit  to  make  us 
believe  that  it  ever  came  from  Mexico  at  all. 

SiiorticiiBlf. saral  Patents. — Mr.  E.  IT. 
Reilil,  at  a  meeting, of  the  Alton  Horticultural  Society, 
gave  a  hard  hit  at  some  of  those  who  have  patented  proc¬ 
esses  in  horticulture.  He  finds  that  grape  cuttings  upon 
a  sunny  and  sandy  slope  root  earlier  than  elsewhere,  and 
proposes  to  get  out  a  patent  to  prevent  others  from  using 
soils  which  are  similarly  favorably  situated.  He  also  has 
a  cellar  which  keeps  his  cuttings  at  the  right  temperature 
and  moisture,  and  proposes  to  patent  that  also.  Mr. 
Reilil  proposes  all  this  in  burlesque,  but  if  lie  were  to  go 
to  the  patent  office  we  have,  no  doubt  he  could  get  a 
patent.  Things  more  ridiculous  than  these  are  patented. 

fiMaals  Named.- At  this  season  we  have 
numerous  favors  in  the  way  of  plants  to  be  named.  Wc 
wish  our  friends  to  understand  that  it  is  generally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  name  plants  from  leaves  only.  The  flower,  leaf, 
and,  where  possible,  the  more  or  less  developed  seed  pod 
or  fruit  should  bo  enclosed.  Moreover,  we  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  name  things  put  together  promiscuously.  If  one 
sends  us  four  or  sis  specimens  in  a  lump  without  desig¬ 
nating  them  by  numbers,  wq  pajnwt  giyp  space  to  de¬ 


scribe  them  so  that  the  sender  can  know  which  is  which. 

- R.  J.  R.,  Midway,  Ky.  No.  1  is  our  native  Wistaria, 

Wistaria frzilescens,  a  most  excellent  climber  to  cultivate ; 
No.  2  is  probably  a  Trumpet  Creepor,  but  the  materials 

are  insufficient _ Michael  Eberhard,  Jr.,  Clayton  Co., 

Iowa.  Probably  the  American  Cowslip  or  Shooting  Star, 
Dodecatheon  Meadia ;  but  you  should  send  more  than  a 

solitary  flower _ G.  W.  C.,  Parkersvillc,  Tenn.  The 

plant  known  to  you  as  “  Purple  Shade,”  is  the  Feathered 

Hyacinth,  Hfuscari cotnosuni _ S.  B.  AY.,  Columbia,  Conn. 

The  flowers  which  puzzled  the  ladies  are  those  of  the 
Fringed  Polygala,  Polygala  paucifolia,  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  if  our  early  spring  plants _ Jas.  J.  Strong, 

Benton  Co.,  Mo.  The  plant,  the  “  root  of  which  contains  a 
paint,”  is  the  Hoary  Puccoon  or  Alkanet,  Lilhosperinum 
canescens.  The  root  was  formerly  used  by  the  Indians  as 
a  paint  and  dye....E.  A.  E.,  Anson  Co.,  N.  C.  The 
“grass”  sentis  notagrass  proper,  but  a  sedge.  Itissome 
species  of  C'yperus,  but  too  young  to  determine.  None 
of  this  family  are  of  value  as  fodder,  though  they  are  use¬ 
ful  as  bedding  and  in  the  manure  heap. . .  .Thos.  Middle- 
ton,  Mason  Co.,  AA'est  Va.  No.  1  is  the  Cranesbill,  Gera- 
iuum  mam, latum,  figured  in  June  last;  No.  2  is  a  Phlox, 
probably  Phlox  divaricata ;  but  how  can  one  tell  from 
such  a  small  snip? 

Sassalras  Slioots  'IVoialdesomo 
Weeds.—11  E.  P.  It.”  asks :  “  Can  you  give  me  a  sure 
method  of  eradicating  sassafras  shoots?” — They  will  not 
bear  repeated  plowings.  The  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is 
the  one  you  suggest,  viz.,  to  “  eradicate.”  After  plow¬ 
ing,  or  even  when  plowing,  let  men  follow  the  plow  and 
pull  out  every  root  they  see.  We  presume  there  is  a 
market  for  the  clean  roots  or  bark,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  job,  or  a  good  part  of  them  at  any  rate. 
When  those  roots  not  seen  show  shoots,  grub  them  out. 
The  land  may  be  put  in  corn  or  any  hoed  crop. 

Sundry  Mnnibngs. — AVefeel  called  upon 
to  again  warn  all  persons  against  the  wicked  transactions 
into  which  Gumbridge  &  Co.  would  entice  them.  Their 
“Fac-simile  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes  ”  are  nothing  but 
reduced  photographic  copies  of  the  genuine  ones,  and 
utterly  worthless  as  money.  No  person,  who  lias  any  re¬ 
gard  for  his  own  honor,  would  engage  to  take  these  notes 
from  Gumbridge  &  Co.,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will 
remember  that  both  parties  in  such  a  transaction  are 

equally  culpable . The  man  who  advertises  as  the 

“Howard  Medical  Association,  Philadelphia,”  has  taken 
upon  himself  the  management  of  the  health  of  a 
certain  class  of  the  community,  and  in  a  circular  to 
his  patients  on  “diet  and  self-management,”  he  makes 
a  mess  of  it  surely.  But  this  was  to  be  expected. 
The  treatment  of  the  disease  we  consider  erroneous,  and 
the  immoral  tone  of  some  parts  of  the  circular  ob¬ 
jectionable . The  “  New  York  Jewelers’  Co-operative 

Union”  still  keep  at  their  “preliminary  drawing.” 
Messrs.  C.  C.  Havens  &  Co.,  can’t  you  get  through  this 
preliminary  business  and  give  us  a  taste  of  the  regular 

thing?  Some  are  getting  tired  of  waiting  1 _ Messrs.  H. 

M.  Johnston  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  gone  into  the  lottery 
business.  Their  plan  differs  but  little  from  other  “  Gift 
Lotteries.”  The  holder  must  return  the  ticket  to  them 
inclosing  $1,  within  fifteen  days,  or  lose  his  prize.  AAre 
advise  all  ticket  holders  to  keep  their  dollar  and  lose 
their  prize,  for  if  they  send  the  money  they  will  probably 

lose  both . R.  G.  Barnwell,  Philadelphia,  is  in  the 

“  oroide  ”  watch  business.  The  number  given  as  his 
office  is  that  of  a  flourishing  daily  paper,  and  no  such 
person  is  known  by  any  of  the  occupants  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  so  we  infer  that  Mr.  B.  is  no  more  reliable  than  his 
watches.  Our  opinion  of  the  above-named  watches  has 

been  sufficiently  set  forth _ Mr.  E.  C.  Allen,  Augusta 

Me.,  is  a  great  man.  AAre  have  before  us  his  descriptive 
catalogue,  in  which  he  proposes  to  teach  those  who  will 
go  to  Maine  and  work  for  him,  how  to  make  “  thirty-six 
valuable  and  best-selling  articles  of  the  day.”  This  is 
not  all ;  boys  and  girls  can  do  it,  and  do  it  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  make  from  $1  to  $5  a  night  at  the  business,— a 
“grand  inducement!”  To  those  who  cannot  go  to  him 
he  offers  for  sale  the  whole  batch  of  receipts  and  in¬ 
structions  for  $2.  Ah!  now  we  begin  to  smell  the  rat. 
Mr.  A.  wants  your  $2,  and  if  you  don’t  care  to  go  the  whole 
thing,  he  will  send  “  Five  Horse  Tamer’s  secrets,”  for  a 
dollar !  !  AVe  advise  Mr.  A.  to  get  into  some  other  busi¬ 
ness,  or  cover  his  tracks  better ;  that  thing  won’t  work. 
...  A  person  calling  himself  A.  G.  Holman  has  been 
traveling  through  Ohio,  representing  that  he  is  the  pro¬ 
prietor  or  agent  for  disposing  of  the  right  to  manufacture 
and  sell_self-raising  flour  prepared  with  Prof.  Hereford's 
Patent  Cream  of  Tartar  substitute.  He  has  usually  sold 
the  right  for  a  certain  sum,  cash,  and  then  given  direc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  the  flour,  and  prices  for  which  the  in¬ 
gredients  could  be  procured  of  '■■his  agents  ”  in  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  or.  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  parties’  who 
bought  rights  ordered  their  ingredients  of  the  firms 
referred  to  by  Holman,  and  though  them  found  that  they 
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had  been  victimized.  This  man  Holman  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  proprietors  of  Horsford’s  patents,  and 
all  should  beware  of  him.  Western  papers  will  do  the 

public  a  favor  by  showing  up  Mr.  A.  G.  Holman - A 

very  successful  swindle  was  recently  perpetrated  in  N. 
Y.  City.  An  auctioneer  advertised  the  sale  of  a  quantity 
of  unclaimed  parcels  from  the  office  of  Adams’  Express 
Company.  About  two  hundred  of  these  packages  were 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $130.  When  the  boxes 
and  parcels  were  opened  they  were  found  to  contain  bricks, 
si  ones,  pieces  of  iron,  old  clothes,  a  sheep’s  head,  etc.  Not 
one  of  the  purchasers  obtained  anything  of  the  slightest 
value.  This  buying  of  express  and  custom-house  pack¬ 
ages,  as  the  boys  swap  jack-knives,  “on  sight  unseen,” 
is  not  rare  in  New  York,  and  some  sharper  took  advant¬ 
age  of  it  to  make  a  nice  little  sum.  The  authorities 

could  give  no  redress  in  the  case _ Since  the  above  with 

regard  to  Gumbridge  &  Co.  was  in  type,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  in  relation  to  a  similar  concern, 
which  we  print  in  full.  “Ithaca,  III.  Dear  Sir: — You 
will  please  show  this  Company  to  be  cheats,  in  your  pa¬ 
per.  I  sent  them  $5.00  for  counterfeit  money,  and  they 
sent  me  these  cards.  If  you  know  where  I  can  get.  some 
of  the  right  kind  I  will  payyou  for  it.  Yours  resp’y, 
James  Tripp.” - Enclosed  was  a  very  neat  card  photo¬ 

graph  of  a  $500  U.  S.  Treasury  Note,  and  the  following 
circular  from  Hunter  &  Co.,  Hinsdale,  N.  II.  “Confi¬ 
dential. — J\fy  Dear  Sir :  We  have  a  large  stock  of  ex¬ 
act  copies  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes  on  hand,  made  by  men 
skilled  in  the  art,  which  we  desire  immediately  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  even  if  sacrificed.  They  are  arranged  in  pack¬ 
ages,  each  representing  over  $500,  in  various  denomina¬ 
tions,  so  accurate  as  to  be  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  U.  S.  Note.  We  will  not  sell  a  package  for  less  than 
$15,  upon  receipt  of  which  we  will  send  it  to  you  :  or  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  trust  us  to  this  amount,  we  will  send 
it  to  you  on  receipt  of  $5 ;  the  balance,  $10,  you  can  send 
to  us  as  soon  after  you  receive  the  package  as  possible. 
We  trust  partly  to  your  honesty  to  do  this,  at  the  same 
time  thinking  that,  as  you  will  consider  it  to  your  inter¬ 
est  to  deal  with  us  further,  you  will  comply  with  our  re¬ 
quest.  After  yon  have  ordered  the  package,  any  inform¬ 
ation  we  can  afford  will  be  cheerfully  given.  We 
would  prefer  to  have  the  money  sent  by  mail,  registered, 
as  it  is  less  trouble,  and  saves  both  you  and  us  the  Ex¬ 
press  charges.  If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  this 
opportunity  you  must  do  so  at  once,  and  address  us  care¬ 
fully.  Yon  have  our  address.  We  offer  special  induce¬ 
ments  to  any  one  desirous  of  becoming  our  confidential 

Agent.” . Now,  James  Tripp,  are  you  not  ashamed 

of  yourself?  Yon  went  into  a  dishonest  speculation  and 
got  sold,  and  then  ask  us  to  expose  those  who  cheated 
you.  The  best  we  can  say  of  you,  is,  that,  you  are  a  par¬ 
ticularly  mean  scoundrel,  and  we  advise  you  to  reform  your 
shaky  morals  as  fast  as  possible.  If  any  other  fools  or 
scoundrels  get  caught,  in  a  similar  trap,  don’t  let  them 
come  whining  to  us  for  redress ;  our  verdict  will  be 
“  sarve’d  ’em  right,”  and  we  shall  publish  their  names, 
on  the  principle  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 
If  there  were  no  one  willing  to  buy  what  is  represented 
to  be  counterfeit  money,  the  trade  of  Gumbridge  &  Co., 
Hunter  &  Co.,  and  others,  would  soon  cease. 

it iny  f»w, — “B.  B.  McKeage.” 
—Make  two  strong  wooden  frames  that  will  go  easily  on 
the  cow’s  neck,  and  fasten  them  twelve  to  fourteen  inch¬ 
es  apart  on  her  neck  by  rungs,  like  chair  or  ladder  rungs, 
pinned  into  the  frames.  This  she  will  have  to  wear  until 
the  habit  is  cured,  and  she  will  not  be  able  to  get  her 
head  round  to  her  side  for  any  purpose. 

Cure  Tor  S„iee  on  Cattle.  —  Joseph 
Graner,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  have  repeatedly  recom¬ 
mended  the  carbolic  acid  soaps  and  compounds  for  the 
destruction  of  lice  on  cattle,  and  have  used  it  for  other 
animal  parasites,  and  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  case  where 
it  was  properly  applied  and  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  Smallest  Cal f. —  Geo.  F.  Lnsell,  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  reports  to  the  Agriculturist  a  calf 
dropped  on  the  farm  of  John  Bender,  which,  though  but 
20  inches  high  and  weighing  22  pounds,  was  as  bright  and 
sprightly  as  any  calf.  Is  this  a  rare  occurrence  ? 

B'Vo<5 i a g  Cows. — “A  Boy  Farmer”  can 
find  no  one  to  tell  him  how  much  corn  meal  one  can 

profitably  feed  a  cow  per  day. - The  answer  depends 

upon  whether  the  cow  is  being  fattened  or  is  kept,  for 
milk.  If  fattening,  she  should  be  gradually  accustomed 
to  eat  more  and  more,  so  long  as  she  shows  a  sharp  appe¬ 
tite.  good  health,  and  gains  steadily.  The  amount  a  cow 
can  and  will  eat  depends  much  upon  hersize.  A  large  cow 
would  probably  eat  half  a  bushel  of  meal  a  day  for  some 
time.  It  would  never  be  profitable  to  feed  a  milch  cow 
so  much.  Her  feed  should  be  increased  until  she  shows 
a  tendency  to  run  too  much  to  fat.  This  will  vary  with 
different  cows  on  good  pasturage,  and  may  safely  he  put 


down  as  from  4  to  10  quarts  per  day.  A  bushel  of  Indian 
meal  weighs  50  pounds  by  law,  in  most  States. 

“Personal  Knowledge.”  —  “West 
Va.”  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  name  in 
the  Agriculturist  those  breeders  whose  stock  we  think  is 
the  best  or  who  are  themselves  the  “most  reliable  with¬ 
in  our  personal  knowledge.”  It  is  a  very  delicate  matter 
for  ns  to  give  this  information  personally,  and  it  could 
not  be  done  promiscuously  without  giving  just  grounds 
for  offence.  We  may  prefer  one  man’s  hogs  or  sheep  to 
another’s,  and  an  equally  good  or  better  judge  may  take  a 
different  view.  If  we  can  help  it,  wo  allow  no  inferior 
stock  and  nothing  liable  to  deceive  to  be  advertised  in 
the  Agriculturist.  Therefore  to  our  advertising  pages  we 
can  confidently  recommend  our  readers. 

Trouble  li»  niilliiug.  —  “T.  M.,”  of 

Marion,  Iowa,  writes :  “  I  have  a  cow  whose  milk,  when 
I  press  the  teats  hard,  flows  out  in  a  scattered  stream,  so 
that,  unless  I  hold  the  bucket  or  cup  very  near,  a  good 
part  of  the  milk  is  wasted.  What  can  I  do  ?  ’’—Examine 
the  orifices  of  the  teats  carefully,  and  see  if  little  warts 
or  excrescences  do  not  grow  in  them.  If  so,  see  how 
they  can  he  removed.  The  trouble  is  probably  just  at  the 
orifice,  and  we  would  not  hesitate  to  attempt  burning  off 
the  warts  with  lunar  caustic,  applied  slightly  moistened 
or  in  strong  solution.  The  caustic  would  have  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  every  few  days  until  a  cure  was  effected. 

BJime  on  Gypsum?— A  correspondent 
asks  which  is  the  more  beneficial  to  laud— lime  or 
plaster  in  equal  quantities.  We  will  ask  him  which  is 
the  more  valuable— a  horse  worth  $200,  or  a  wagon  worth 
the  same  amount?  The  two  articles  are  quite  different 
in  their  nature  and  uses. 

ronerete  Walls  as  Fences.— Concrete 
will  make  a  good  and  lasting  fence  if  well  capped  or 
finished  off  roof-shaped,  to  shed  rain.  We  have  seen 
such  a  wall  that  stood  well  through  severe  winters,  but 
how  it  will  stand  on  land  very  much  moved  by  the  frost, 
we  cannot  say.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can. 

Clover  willi  Peas. — “E.  M.  M.,”  Isle  of 
Wight  Co.,  Va.,  has  seven  acres  in  oats,  which  will  be 
harvested  before  the  middle  of  July;  they  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  black  peas.  The  question  is — 
“  Would  it  be  risky  to  sow  clover  with  the  expectation 
of  a  stand  next  spring  f”  There  will  he  n@  trouble  un¬ 
less  the  pea  crop  is  so  heavy  that  the  clover  is  smothered. 
The  stand,  next  spring,  will  depend  upon  the  richness  of 
the  land,  however.  On  rich  ground,  clover  sown  in  the 
spring  will  often  make  stand  enough  in  the  fall  to  cut  a 
ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 

IEc<l  Sorrel. — U.  C.  Rutter. —  “The  best, 
cheapest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual  way  of  getting 
rid  of  red  sorrel”  is,  without  doubt,  to  put  hoed  crops 
on  the  land,  and  keep  them  very  clean  for  several  years 
before  seeding  down.  Try  plowing  this  fall,  potatoes 
next  year;  fall  plowing,  and  potatoes  again;  fall  plow¬ 
ing  again,  and  roots  ;  sugar  beets,  parsnips,  or  carrots, 
if  the  soil  is  deep  enough,  and  well  manured;  fall 
plowing  again,  and  spring  grain,  with  clover  and  grass. 

“  Vi  lie's  New  System.” — H.  W.  Mor¬ 
row,  Richmond  Co.,  Va.,  asks  for  our  opinion  of  Pro 
fessor  Ville’s  new  system.— Well,  it  is  not  new,  though 
Professor  Ville  takes  a  little  different  view  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  practice  of  good  farming  from  that  usually  taken. 
We  all  know  that  ordinary  land,  if  well  supplied  with  his 
four  elements  of  fertility,  in  connection  with  enough  of 
humus  or  organic  matter,  will  be  very  fertile  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years.  Lime,  potash, 
ammonia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  the  only  ingredients 
of  manures  which  have  or  have  ever  had  a  definite  market 
value,  and  a  certain  agricultural  value.  Gypsum,  salt, 
Glauber’s-salts, green  vitriol. and  many  other  materials, are 
sometimes  useful  upon  land,  or  in  manures,  but  they  are 
often  entirely  neutral,  and  at  times  evil  in  their  effects. 

Grass. — Luther  Purdy,  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
writes:  “I  have  a  small  piece  of  ground  that  has  lain  in 
sod  several  years,  and  propose  to  sow  it  to  buckwheat, 
then  to  rye  for  soiling,  with  grass  and  clover  in  the 
spring  for  permanent  pasture.  Do  you  think  my  plan  a 
good  one  ?  What  kind  of  grass  is  the  best  ?  The  land  is 
gravelly,  with  some  sandstone  on  il,  and  on  the  side  hill, 
and  subject  to  wash  with  heavy  rains.”  The  plan  is  not, 
a  bad  one,  for  you  may  manure  quite  heavily,  if  you  will, 
for  the  permanent  good  of  your  pasture.  Apply  2  or  3 
hundred-weight  of  bone-dust  per  acre,  with  the  buck¬ 
wheat,  if  you  can,  and  a  compost  containing  hones  and 
ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  with  the  rye.  Sow  Timothy, 
red-top  and  blue-grass  with  the  rye,  and  both  red  and 
white  clover  in  the  spring.  The  Timothy  and  red  clover 


will  chiefly  disappear  in  two  or  three  years,  while  the 
blue-grass,  red-top  and  white  clover,  with  native  grasses, 
will  remain.  It  is  difficult  to  state  amounts,  as  it  is  all 
guess-work  except  as  regards  Timothy  and  clover.  One 
pound  of  white  clover  is  enough,  for  there  is  probably 
plenty  of  seed  in  the  soil,  and  a  few  quarts  of  each  of  the 
fine  grasses  per  acre  would  suffice,  if  evenly  distributed. 


A  ISoolc  that  is  both  Interesting' 
ami  Highly  Valuable  is  not  one  of  the  most 
common  things,  even  in  these  days,  when  “  of  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end.”  But  such  a  book  is  “  How 
Crops  Grow."  by  S.  W.  Johnson,  Agricultural  Professor 
in  Yale  College — who,  by  the  way,  was  originally  brought 
up  a  practical  farmer  in  Northern  New  York,  though  he 
has  devoted  the  past  20  or  25  years  to  the  thorough  study 
of  the  Science  of  Agriculture.  A  friend  who  bought  this 
book  (How  Crops  Grow)  on  our  recommendation,  told 
us  two  months  ago,  that  he  had  read  the  first  hundred 
pages  and  gave  it  up  because  he  found  it  hard,  dry  read¬ 
ing,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  chemistry.  We  suggested 
that  he  turn  to  page  220  and  read  the  following  150  pages 
first.  He  now  reports  that  he  has  done  so,  and  that  he 
has  found  so  much  of  interest  and  instruction  that  he 
would  not  take  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  book,  if  he  could 
not  get  another.  We  throw  out  Ihis  hint  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  The  2d  and  3d  Divisions  of  the  hook  can  be 
readily  understood  by  those  having  no  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  by  boys;  and  aside  from  the  practical  inform¬ 
ation  afforded,  there  is  a  world  of  interest  opened  to 
occupy  one’s  thoughts  while  plodding  on  with  his  daily 
toil  upon  the  farm.  And  those  who  read  the  second  half 
of  the  book  will  be  pretty  sure  to  turn  back  and  master 
the  vast  amount  of  information  given  in  the  first  half. 
Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  thorough¬ 
ly  prepared  books  of  the  year.  We  would  advise  every 
one  to  read  it.  The  price  is  $2,  which  is  very  low,  con¬ 
sidering  the  great  number  of  engravings,  and  laborious 
preparation.  It  is  sent  by  mail  at  the  same  price.  For 
sale  at  this  office,  and  by  booksellers  generally. 

Ha  ve  We  si  “  Spungiolc”  among 

ns  ? — We  regret  to  see  Dr.  Hull,  whom  we  esteem  as  one 
of  our  first  horticulturists,  making  use  of  this  obsolete 
word.  In  a  report  of  the  doings  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  he  is  put  down  as  saying:  “I  believe  I 
wrote  the  first  paper  showing  that  the  Spongioles  die  as 
the  leaves  do,  and  how  produced  the  next  season.  When 
the  vine  starts  to  grow,  the  little  mouths  spoken  of  will 
be  found  to  open  and  shut  like  a  valve,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  they  only  take  up  the  food  appropriate  to 

them. ”  We  sincerely  hope  that  Dr.  II.  has  been  incor¬ 
rectly  reported,  for  we  cannot  conceive  how  one  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  vegetable  growth  could  make 
such  a  statement.  The  word  “  spongiole ”  has  long  been 
discarded  by  vegetable  physiologists  as  a  name  for  some¬ 
thing  which  does  not  exist,  and  Dr.  Hull  in  his  lecture, 
before  that  remarkable  Illinois  Industrial  University 
used  it  to  express  root  hairs,  which  is  entirely  different 
from  the  original  meaning.  Dr.  Hull  has  many  excellent 
ideas,  and  his  teachings  are  such  as  we  are  always  pleas¬ 
ed  to  read ;  but  we  hope  he  will  drop  so  ambiguous  a 
word  as  “  spongioles,”  and  when  he  means  root  hairs  or 
rootlets,  say  so.  When  he  gives  us  any  thing  more  on 
those  mouths  which  “  open  and  shut  like  a  valve,”  won’t 
he  please  favor  us  with  a  drawing  of  them  ?  We  should 
he  glad  to  be  the  medium  of  presenting  so  remarkable  a 
discovery  m  vegetable  physiology  to  the  public  in  general, 
and  the  scientific  world  in  particular. 

Peas.  —  “A.  B.  T.,”  Columbia, 
Conn.,  asks  how  to  save  seed  peas  and  not  have  them 
buggy.  In  districts  like  yours  where  the  pea  weevil  is 
abundant  the  only  way  is  to  plant  a  late  crop  which  may 
escape  mildew,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  attacked  by  it. 
Our  seed  dealers  have  their  seed  peas  raised  far  north, 
where  the  insect  is  not  troublesome. 

Pondi’ctto.  —  New  Use  for  OIil 

'Sli  r:isli  mg  Ttladiincs. — “  G.  A.  P.,”  of  Sandy 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  hauls  night-soil  from  the  village  and  muck 
from  the  swamp  and  puts  them  in  two  adjacent  piles ; 

then,  when  sufficiently  dry,  sets  his  horse  power  and 
thrashing  machine  running  and  one  man  at  each  pile  to 
shovel.  The  materials  are  thrown  into  the  thrasher  in 
about  equal  quantities,  and  the  result  is  a  most  perfect 
commingling,  and  a  fine  article  of  poudrette  which  gives 
oil'  no  odor. — [N.  B.  The  semi-liquid  consistence  of 
night-soil  as  usually  obtained  would  essentially  interfere 
with  making  a  “pile”  of  it,  but  we  conceive  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reconciling  our  correspondent’s  statement  with 
probabilities  if  the  half  fluid  mass  be  confined  at  first  by 
low  banks  of  earth  or  muck,  and  thus  exposed  to  evap¬ 
oration  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  should  be  done  at 
a  distance  from  dwellings,  or  the  mass  should  at  first  he 
partially  dried  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  dry  swamp  muck.] 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


TSie  American  Entomologist  comes 
as  bright  and  full  of  “vim”  as  ever.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  agricultural  journal  to  give  to  insects  the  space 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.  This 
journal  admirably  supplements  their  work,  and  every  one 
who  takes  an  agricultural  paper  should  have  the  Ento¬ 
mologist  if  lie  can  afford  it.  It  costs  $1  a  year  and  gives 
many  times  that  value  in  “  bug  ”  knowledge.  Moreover 
we  like  it  for  ils  open  war  upon  humbugs  of  all  kinds. 

“  Cut-^Voi'Mis.”  —  “ S.  H.,”  Raucocas,  N. 
J.,  asks  for  a  remedy  for  cut-worms,  and  complains  that 
“  they  attack  all  kinds  of  truck,  and  even  cut,  down  the 
rye.”  We  suspect  that  the  “cut-worms”  are  the  white 
grub,  tlie  larvae  of  the  May-bug.  How  to  destroy  them 
is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem.  In  France  they  have  a 
close  relative  of  this  with  similar  habits  ;  they  plow  the 
ground  and  employ  children  to  pick  them  up.  Kill  all  the 
May-bugs — we  have  disposed  of  three  which  came  at  the 
light  while  we  were  writing  thus  far.  The  Indians  in 
their  warfare  kill  women  and  children.  We  once  remon¬ 
strated  with  a  Chief  against  this  practice  ;  his  excuse 
was  forcibly,  if  not  elegantly  put,-  “  No  nits,  no  lice.” 
The  May-bug  or  May-beetle  is  a  harmless  looking  insect, 
which  comes  into  the  rooms  at  night  and  makes  a  great 
noise.  It  is  capable  of  being  the  parent  of  much  trouble. 
Squelch  it  wherever  found.  Quantities  of  them  may  be 
caught  by  shaking  the  trees  early  in  the  morning. 

H6ose  IBisg-. — “  E.  II.,”  Kutztown,  Pa.  We 
know  of  no  application  that  will  disturb  this  hard-shelled 
fellow.  The  best  way  is  to  shake  it  off  early  in  the 
morning  and  kill. 

The  IK'piiriiuciit  of  Agriculture. 

—We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  various  sources  that  the 
improvements  in  the  grounds  of  the  Department  have 
made  satisfactory  progress.  We  saw  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Saunders,  the  efficient  Superintendent,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  if  properly  carried  out,  they  will  result  in  giving  us 
the  most  complete  arboretum  and  botanical  garden  in 
the  country.  Now,  Messrs.  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  hold  the  purse  strings,  will  you  not  please  let  your 
wives  buy  their  own  bouquets,  and  shut  up  that  florist’s 
shop  near  the  Capitol  which  is  ridiculously  called  the 
“Botanical  Garden,”  but  which  is  simply  a  national 
disgrace,  and  give  the  money  which  is  expended  there  for 
private  uses  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture!  Do  let 
us  tax  payers  have  something  worth  looking  at  when  we 
go  to  Washington.  If  you  give  money  for  planting  trees 
it  will  be  spending  it  for  something  that  will  every  year 
increase  in  beauty  and  value.  The  statuary  and  paint¬ 
ings  upon  which  so  much  has  heen  spent  are  mainly  such 
as  make- one  wish  that  the  Capitol  had  been  despoiled 
by  the  enemy.  Please  give  us  something  for  our  money. 

Wine  linking. — A  discovery  in  relation 
to  fermentation — one  applying  equally  to  cider  and  other 
liquids — has  been  made  in  California,  which,  according 
to  the  accounts  given,  will  be  of  the.  greatest  importance 
to  the  wine  makers  of  the  country.  By  the  ordinary 
process  of  fermentation  it  takes  many  months  to  com¬ 
plete  the  process,  and  then  the  wine  has  to  stand  one  or 
more  years  to  ripen,  subject  all  the  time  to  various  ac¬ 
cidents  and  diseases.  In  the  usual  method  the  contact 
of  the  air  is  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vat  or  cask 
only  ;  by  the  new  process,  which  has  been  patentod,  air 
is  at  intervals  forced  through  the  liquid  from  a  perforated 
tube  placed  at  the  bottom  of  thewessel.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  whole  process  of  fermentation  (without  any 
second  working)  can  be  completed  in  about  five  days, 
and  that  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  after  fermentation 
has  ceased  the  wine  or  cider  will  be  clear  and  ripe,  and 
not  liable  to  undergo  any  further  change. 

ff’siriiiing'  l»y  Incites,  or  willi 
strains.  Sir. — Uniform  with  “My  Ten  Rod  Farm.” 
Pp.  123.  Loring,  Boston.  That  this  work  should  be 
“uniform”  with  “MyTen  Rod  Farin’’  isnot  at  all  singu¬ 
lar,  as  it  is  by  the  same  young  man,  who  in  print 
Rssnmes  a  “uniform”  which  most  men  are  slow  to 
adopt,  though  there  are  instances  in  which  the  other 
sex  have  appeared  as  male  writers.  “  My  Ten  Rod 
Farm  ”  is  the  story  of  a  woman  whose  husband  died, 
and  this  is  by  a  woman  whose  husband  was  near  dying 
but  recovered  on  “garden  sass,”  an  indication  of  an  im¬ 
proved  sanitary  condition  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 
Now  while  we  give  the  author  of  these  works  credit  for 
an  excellent  style  and  a  most  capital  way  of  putting 
things,  which  would  find  proper  scope  in  our  magazines, 
we  cannot  regard  his  works  as  valuable  additions  to  our 
horticultural  literature.  The  work  before  us  is  in  the 
main  Washburn’s  excellent  seed  catalogue  discussed  by 
the  aid  of  Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit.”  ne  or 
she,  as  we  may  consider  the  author,  enumerates  the 
works  which  he  or  she  found  useful  in  his  or  her  opera¬ 
tions,  and  he  or  she  says  :  “  At  that  time  Henderson’s 


Gardening  for  Profit  was  not  published.”  Now  it  so 
happens  that  Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit  ”  was 
published  before  one  of  the  works  quoted,  and  we  think 
before  one  or  two  others  in  the  list  of  those  from  which  ho 
or  she  was  provided  “  with  Brains,  Sir.”  One  or  two  hor¬ 
ticultural  novels  were  well  enough,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
“  Ten  Acres  Enough  ”  and  “  My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview,” 
they  were  men’s  records  of  men’s  experience  ;  but  when  a 
man  hides  himself  behind  a  woman’s  name  to  give  us  in 
a  diluted  form  works  which,  like  “My  Ten  Rod  Farm,” 
were  inspired  solely  by  Henderson’s  “  Practical  Floricul¬ 
ture,”  and  “Farming  by  Inches”  equally  based  upon 
Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  we  feel  it  due  to 
the  women  who  have  written  and  are  writing  about,  hor¬ 
ticultural  matters  to  advocate  “  women’s  rights,”  and  one 
of  these  is  that  their  sex  shall  not  be  assumed  by  men  in 
writing  fictitious  autobiographies.  We  know  several 
women  who  have  been  through  severe  trials  and  found 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure  in  horticulture,  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  come  forward  and  give  their  experience 
without  assuming  a  garb  not  belonging  to  their  sex. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  Mr.— — should  call 
himself  Mrs.  Caroline  Gilman.  He  has  talent  enough, 
and  can  write  well,  and  need  not  waste  his  time  in  telling 
us  improbable  stories  of  impossible  persons. 

Tl&isSJe.— “  J.  II.,”  Mt,  Pleasant, 
Del.  We  have  published  so  much  upon  the  subject 
of  eradicating  the  Canada  Thistle  in  former  years  that 
it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  you  have  seen  nothing 
since  January.  The  methods  are,  mow  just  before 
it  blooms,  and  keep  mowing  as  often  as  it  grows. 
Smother  it  out  with  a  straw  stack.  Salt  it  and  let  the 
sheep  cat  it.  Cut  oft’  the  stems  and  put  salt  on  the  roots. 
Any  one  can  destroy  it  if  he  keeps  at  it.  Mr.  Beecher 
suggests  to  try  to  cultivate  it  as  a  crop,  and  then  it  will 
be  beset  by  all  possible  pests.  We  suspect,  by  the  way, 
t  hat  our  correspondent  has  not  the  Canada  Thistle  but,  a 
plant  common  in  Delaware,  and  often  called  by  that 
name,  which  is  the  Horse-nettle,  Solanum  Carolinense. 
This  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  Canada  Thistle,  but  may 
be  conquered  by  persistent  work. 

ISaielcwItonS  Seed. — G.  W.  Clemmer,  of 
Tenn.,  asks  how  long  buckwheat  will  retain  its  vitality. 
This  all  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept. 
Seed  one  year  old  is  preferred,  but  we  have  known 
old  seed  to  germinate  freely.  The  simple  way  to  know 
whether  a  sample  is  good  or  not  is  to  test  100  seeds 
sprinkled  between  two  sods  laid  earth-sides  together. 

Ciiootl  Aafaisi  lor  Ilic  “  llticlteye  ” 
Mower.— David  McBride,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J., 
seeing  the  statement  made  by  Gen’l.  Halstead  in  the 
June  Agriculturist,  writes  us :  “I  sold  a  Buckeye  10  years 
ago  to  Mr.  William  Fogg  of  Shiloh  in  tins  county,  who 
says  that  he  has  cut  on  an  average  400  acres  a  year,  and 
that  one  year  he  cut  600  acres,  and  the  machine  has  never 
cost  him  anything,  except  for  new  knives  and  new  fingers, 
about  §20  in  all.  I  think  this  rather  beats  Gen’l  Hal¬ 
stead’s  statement.” — Remember. — The  Publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  send  a  No.  2  Buckqye*  costing 
$125,  to  any  one  sending  150  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 

May!  Malce  May!— A  Maryland  subscriber 
writes  :  “ Land  is  cheap  here,  the  soil,  clay  and  sand,  and 
splendid  grass  land,  but  the  farmers  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  hay.  It  is  all  corn.”  This  indicates  a  great 
agricultural  fault, — perhaps  we  ought  to  say  sin.  To 
regions  where  grass  is  a  natural  product  and  even  a 
nuisance  among  cultivated  crops,  hay  is  brought  in  great 
quantities  from  the  North  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
horses  and  cattle  which  cannot  be  pastured.  The  South 
might  raise  its  own  hay,  and  it  ought  to  do  it.  Almost 
all  farmers  save  a  good  deal  of  corn  leaves  stripped  off 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  when  dry  bound  in  sheaves. 
This  is  all  the  native  hay  used  over  a  large  section. 

Host  Mfced  of  Cows  for  Milk. — 

“W.  R.  R.”  We  answer  this  question,  in  some  way, 
frequently.  Farmers  who  sell  milk,  and  care  nothing  for 
quality,  are  partial  to  Short-horn  (Durham)  grades  out  of 
good-milking  common  cows.  Those  who  make  cheese 
and  butter  prefer  Ayrshires  or  Ayrshire  grades.  Those 
who  make  fancy  butter  the  chief  thing,  or  who  wish 
milk  of  great  richness  for  their  own  tables,  select  the 
Jerseys.  Great  milkers  occur  in  all  breeds,  occasionally. 
The  Devons  give  a  good  quantity  of  rich  milk,  and  the 
Holstein  or  Dutch  cows  are  great  milkers.  Your  choice 
would  be  wisest,  probably,  if  it  fell  upon  the  Ayrshires  or 
Devons  as  giving  the  best  returns  for  food  consumed  and 
care  given,  and  making  good  veal  and  excellent  beef. 


Anotlier  Handsome  ArcliStoctuvsil 

Work.— Messrs.  Loring  &  Jenny,  architects,  of  Chica¬ 
go,  are  the  joint  authors  of  a  large  and  handsome  folio 
on  “The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Architecture,”  con- 
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tabling  46  plates  of  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of 
Churches,  Dwellings,  and  Stores  of  their  own  construc¬ 
tion,  together  with  an  elucidation  of  the  French  plan  of 
“  apartment  houses,”  and  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  providing  suitable  dwellings  for  the  laboring  classes 
of  our  cities.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  principles  of  cor¬ 
rect  architectural  taste  so  ably  discussed  and  so  well  illus¬ 
trated.  The  chapter  “  Truth  in  Architecture”  is  especially 
commendable  in  these  days  of  “frescoed”  shrim  in¬ 
teriors  of  churches  and  of  pine-freestone  porches  and 
pillars.  The  designs  arc,  many  of  them,  elaborate  arid 
elegant;  the  work  will  have  an  excellent  influence,  into 
whosesoever  hands  it  comes.  It  may  be  of  great  value 
to  builders,  and  many  architects  need  its  tutoring.  Letter- 
press  62  pages,  folio.  46  lithographic  plates.  Published 
by  Cobb,  Pritchard  &  Co.,  Chicago.  For  sale  by  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  and  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  the  price— $12. 

<!o«l  '1'sbb*  <>bb  — Jas.  McClive. 

Not  long  ago  when  gas  or  coal  tar  became  very  abundant, 
it  was  utilized  in  many  ways,  and  more  or  less  as  paint 
for  wood  and  meta’  .  Upon  metals  it  gradually  dried  and 
formed  a  varnish-like  surface  little  acted  on  by  the  weath¬ 
er.  On  wood  a  similar  surface  was  formed,  but  not  alto¬ 
gether  by  evaporation,  fora  portion  of  the  tar  struck  in, 
and  though  it  looked  well  (“black  but  comely”),  the  re¬ 
sult  proved  that  when  exposed  to  moisture,  tar-coated 
wood  would  absorb  it  more  or  less,  and  generally  decay 
quicker  than  if  not  coated  at  all.  This  is  the  case 
probably  when  shingle  roofs  are  coated  with  tar.  The 
practice  is  now  generally,  if  not  universally,  condemned. 

Polnloos — Good  Tops  lust  bio  'fl’is- 
bci’s.— “A.  M.  C.,”  of  Savannah,  Ga.  The  trouble  with 
your  neighbor’s  crop  which  looked  so  well,  but  yielded 
nothing,  was  probably  the  manure  and  the  season  com¬ 
bined.  Heating  animal  manures  always  give  a  tendency 
in  potatoes  to  run  to  top,  and  the  production  of  too 
much  vine  arrests  or  retards  the  formation  or  tubers. 

FoBicing' —  DSigli  Fannins:  —  I.argo 
Inarms.— The  reader  will  find  some  thoughts  on  these 
topics  in  the  “  Walks  and  Talks,”  page  251,  that  will 
afford  food  for  thought  and  probably  call  out  some  pro¬ 
test.  The  subject  is  important.— [Eds. 

WlBst«-w;i>-i1iiBBB"-  $9iBBi«;Te.6>.  —  J.  McC. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  use  of  the  water-lime  and  milk 
wash  you  mention,  but  in  the  situation  it  could  hardly 
bo  in  any  way  superior  to  whitewash,— which,  by  the 
way,  is  improved  for  inside  or  outside  work  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  lump  of  tallow  or  any  clean  grease,  nearly  as 
big  as  one’s  fist,  to  a  pailful  of  whitewash,  put  in  while 
the  lime  is  slaking.  Lime  applied  to  the  shingles,  course 
by  course,  as  the  roof  is  laid,  is  a  great  preservative, 

AiBicririaBB  BBoBiioloj»i«‘:il  Society. — 1 

All  interested  in  fruit  growing  will  remember  that,  the 
12th  session  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  on  the  15th  of  September  next.  It 
is  expected  that  this  will  be  the  largest  and  most  import¬ 
ant  meeting  the  Society  has  held.  Preparations  have 
been  made  to  reduce  the  price  of  board  at  the  hotels  in 
Philadelphia,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  reduced 
fares  on  the  several  railroads  leading  to  that  city.  We 
shall  probably  be  able  to  give  more  information  on  this 
subject  next  month.  Life  membership,  $10 :  biennial 
membership,  which  secures  the  volume  of  Transactions, 
$2,  to  be  sent  to  Thomas  P.  James,  Treasurer,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Send  fruit  lists  of  State  and  local  Societies  to  P. 
Barry,  Rochester,  as  early  as  possible,  and  fruit  for  identi¬ 
fication  and  new  varieties  to  F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  O. 

I i*o u  aiad  B’esir  Trees.  —  “J.  J.  H.,” 

Delphi,  Ind.,  says :  “  I  have  near  my  pear  orchard  a 
knoll  of  ground  formed  by  springs  from  a  bluff.  The 
water  from  the  springs  comes  from  an  iron  bog,  and  the 
soil,  highly  charged  with  iron,  is  of  a  very  red  color; 
and  though  loose,  it  will  clog  any  plow  we  ever  used 
on  it,  even  in  July.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  my 
pear  trees  to  make  a  trench  about  three  feet  from  stem, 
and  fill  with  this  soil  ?” - It  has  been  asserted  on  sev¬ 

eral  occasions  that  iron  in  various  forms  is  beneficial  to 
pear  trees,  but  we  never  could  get  any  positive  evidence 
on  the  point.  It  has  been  argued  that  as  iron  is  a  useful 
tonic  to  the  animal  system,  it  must  therefore  he  useful 
to  the  pear.  “  J.  J.  H.”  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
try  the  experiment  and  report  the  results.  It  would 
make  the  experiment  the  more  valuable  if  trees  of  the 
same  kind  were  selected,  and,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the 
same  condition.  Treat  some  with  the  iron,  Borne  with 
good  composted  manure,  some  with  lime  and  ashes,  and 
some  with  nothing.  Unless  the  trees  are  small,  cutting  a 
trench  three  feet  from  the  stem  would  he  root-pruning, 
and  the  benefit  arising  from  this  would  be  ascribed  to  the 
iron.  The  beet  way  in  each  case  would  be.  to  make  the 
application  to  the  surface,  and  then  thoroughly  fork  it  in. 
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ILigAitiiisig'-lSotls.  —  Several  liave  sent 
circulars  of  makers  of  patent  lightning-rods  and  asking 
if  this  or  that  is  the  best  in  use.  There  is  so  much  non¬ 
sense  and  ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws  of  electricity 
mixed  up  with  matters  that  are  true,  in  claims  for  these 
tods,  that  they  are  amusing  reading.  The  essentials  of 
a  good  rod  are  these :  it  should  have  a  good  connection 
between  all  its  parts ;  it  should  extend  some  feet  above 
the  highest  parts  of  the  building,  and  terminate  in  a 
sharp,  indestructible  point ;  and  it  should  at  its  lower  end 
be  in  contact  with  moist  soil.  Where  there  are  several 
rods  upon  a  building,  let  them  bo  connected,  and  if  there 
is  a  tin  roof,  let  this  be  in  contact  with  the  rods.  In¬ 
sulators  are  not  of  any  consequence,  and  add  needless 
expense  to  the  rod.  Copper  is  a  better  conductor  than 
iron,  but  more  expensive,  and  iron  rods  will  answer  every 
purpose,  if  properly  put  up.  It  is  probable  that  any  of 
the  several  “  patent”  rods  will  prove  efficient,  but  not 
more  so  than  a  common  square  nail-rod  properly  put  up 
by  one  who  understands  it.  Some  of  the  lightning-rod 
travellers  are  honest  men  who  will  do  what  they  agree  to 
do,  while  others  are  regular  swindlers.  Those  who  en¬ 
gage  to  have  rods  put  up  should  make  a  bargain  for  the 
whole  job  beforehand  and  not  trust  to  after-measure¬ 
ments  at  so  much  a  foot.  An  honest  man  will  be  willing 
to  contract  for  the  work  at  a  stated  price. 

T2ie  American  Association!  for  t,lie 
Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  its  18th  meet¬ 
ing  at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  August  18th.  We  advise  the  A. 
A.  F.  T.  A.  O.  S.  to  devote  its  first  hours  to  the  adoption 
of  some  name  less  cumbersome  than  the  one  it  now  holds. 
In  spite  of  the  name,  the  Association  is  a  very  excellent 
one,  the  conditions  of  membership  of  the  most  liberal 
kind,  and  its  gatherings  are  attended  not  only  by  those 
eminent  in  the  various  departments  of  science,  hut  by 
the  lovers  of  science  who  wish  to  hear  what  the  oracles 
have  to  say.  Salem  is  a  delightful  old  town  and  already 
of  itself  a  center  of  science,  and  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Society  with  the  long  name  should  meet  there. 


Csmiied  IPeacHes. — A  valued  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Boston  writes  us  a  protest  against  the  quality  of 
the  canned  peaches  in  the  market.  He  says,  and  truly, 
that  as  a  general  thing  they  are  not  fit  to  eat.  Last  year 
was  one  of  unusual  scarcity,  and  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  peach,  whether  ripe  or  not,  was  used  to  fill  the  cans. 
The  present  season  there  promises  to  he  an  abundant 
peach  crop.  Now  here  is  a  first-rate  chance  for  some 
1  canning  establishment  to  make  a  reputation.  Let  it  be 
known  that  a  certain  brand  of  peaches  will  he  when 
opened  eatable,  and  not  the  tough,  slimy  apology  for 
peaches  that  we  have  had,  and  the  fortune  of  that 
house  is  made.  Buyers  wish  a  good  thing  or  nothing. 

“  Rascally  ”  Seedsmen. — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  complaining  of  seedsmen  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not  answer  these 
“  through  the  paper,”  as  requested,  as  we  find  the  charges 
are  against  persons  whom  we  believe  intend  to  deal  fair¬ 
ly,  and  our  experience  with  many  thousands  of  letters 
yearly  shows  that  the  fault  is  rather  more  likely  to  he 
that  of  the  correspondent  than  that  of  the  seedsman.  At 
a  large  seed  house  ia  this  city,  we  recently  saw  a  file  of 
perhaps  fifty  letters,  most  of  which  had  contained  money, 
and  there  was  not  the  least  possible  clue  to  the  senders. 
In  some  the  signature  was  omitted,  in  others  the  name 
of  the  State,  and  in  some  both  P.  O.  and  State  were  want¬ 
ing.  No  doubt,  the  writers  of  these  letters  feel  badly 
treated,  and  have  set  the  seed  establishment,  clown  as  a 
swindling  concern.  It  would  be  well  before  asking  ns 
to  publish  this  or  that  dealer  as  a  humbug  to  first  ascer¬ 
tain  if  he  ever  received  the  order.  In  our  large  seed 
stores  all  hands  work  18  hours  a  day,  and  then  arc  often 
several  days  bdhind  their  work. 

Am  Excellent  IPractical  Poultry 
Book.— At  a  time  when  such  rational  interest  is  taken 
in  the  subject  of  poultry  keeping,  as  of  laic,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  regret  that  we  could  not  offer  io  our  readers, 
without  qualification,  some  hook  to  he  implicitly  relied 
upon  as  a  guide.  The  books  which  we  have  arc  many 
of  them  very  good,  so  far  as  ihey  go,  or  were  good  when 
they  were  written,  while  others  are  mere  compilations,  or 
valuable  chiefly  for  showy  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
fancy  fowls.  We  have  wanted  a  book  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  novice,  who  has  means  and  tastes  to  become 
a  poultry  fancier  and  breeder;  the  village  mechanic  need¬ 
ed  a  book  which  would  guide  his  wife  and  children  in 
raising  fowls  and  making  a  profit  of  a  hundred  dollars  or 
more  a  year,  on  their  one  or  two  lots ;  the  farmer  needed 
one  as  much  as  any,  to  aid  him  in  the  choice  of  the  most 
profitable  breeds,  in  the  rearing  of  early  chickens,  and 
in  fattening  market  fowls ;  and  the  amateur  or  genuine 
fancier,  whoso  fowl  or  poultry  are  his  delight,  and  whose 
ranges  of  separate  yards  and  rims  Indicate  the  expense 
fee  is  willing  to  go  to  for  his  pets,  especially  heeded  a 


hook  in  which  to  find  the  views  of  the  most  successful 
and  distinguished  breeders  and  prize  takers  in  regard  to 
points,  breeding,  feed,  preparation  of  different  breeds 
for  exhibition,  and  many  other  things  of  which  the  hooks 
we  had  treated  very  unsatisfactorily,  if  at  all.  Such  a  book 
was,  we  repeat,  a  long  standing  want,  hut  now  we  have  it. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  received  from  Cassell,  Petter  & 
Galpin,  of  London  and  New  York,  a  neat  volume  by  Mr. 
L.  Wright.  We  were  charmed  by  the  simplicity,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  common  sense  of  the  hook,  and  with  its  prac¬ 
tical  character.  Its  author  exhibits  the  utmost  familiar¬ 
ity  with  poultry  keeping  in  its  minute  details  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  has  not  less  accurate  views  in  regard  to  the 
principles  of  breeding,  which  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  rearing  of  thoroughbred  short-horns  and  chickens. 
The  united  experiences  of  the  editorial  stall'  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  are  not  very  limited,  and  finding  them  to  agree 
so  well  with  Mr.  Wright  in  all  essential  particulars,  we 
are  confirmed  in  the  view  that  good  practice  in  England 
is  good  in  the  United  States  also,  and  on  this  account 
Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  secured  the  work  as  soon  as  possible 
for  the  American  public,  issuing  it  as  one  of  their  awn 
publications  and  with  the  same  hearty  endorsement  and 
recommendation.  It  is  fully  illustrated  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  poultry  raiser, 
however  experienced,  can  read  it  without  obtaining 
valuable  hints  and  solid  good.  The  subject  is  treated 
under  six  “  sections,”  viz. :  I. — General  management 
with  a  view  to  profit.  II.— Breeding  and  exhibition  of 
prize  poultry.  III.— Different  breeds  of  fowls,— charac¬ 
teristic  points, — comparison  of  merits  and  defects.  IV. — 
Turkeys,  ornamental  poultry,  and  water  fowl.  V. — Hatch¬ 
ing  and  rearing  chickens  artificially.  VI. — Breeding  and 
Management  of  Poultry  on  a  large  scale.  New  York  : 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  343  pages.  12mo.  Price,  sent  by 
mail,  $2.00. 

Calming  Oreen  Peas.— V.  Miller  and 
many  others  fail  in  preserving  green  peas.  We  have 
several  times  stated  as  follows:  Peas  are  put  in  the 
cans,  soldered  up,  and  boiled  several  hours ;  the  cans  are 
then  punctured,  the  steam  allowed  to  escape,  soldered, 
and  boiled  for  several  hours  again,  about  eight  hours 
in  all.  Then— they  may  all  keep  or  may  all  be  worth¬ 
less.  Our  most  experienced  preservers,  who  follow  the 
business  of  canning  vegetables,  find  peas  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  any  others. 

The  IRecoustr aided  Farmer. — We 
welcome  this  journal  with  particular  pleasure.  While 
we  have  not  found  it  within  onr  province  to  protest 
against  the  constant  snarls  and  flings  at  the  North,  of 
some  of  the  Southern  agricultural  journals,  we  have 
nevertheless  felt  sad  that  those  who  were  engaged  in 
ably  advocating  agriculture — a  national  cause — should  so 
obtrude  their  political  prejudices ;  we  have  kept  silent 
in  the  hope  of  a  change,  and  that  change  comes  to  us  in 
the  “  Reconstructed  Farmer.”  It  proposes  to  forget  the 
past  and  work  for  the  future.  Coming  with  this  spirit 
we  welcome  and  commend  it,  and  hope  that  its  success 
may  warrant  the  manly  stand  that  it  has  taken. 

A  New  Potato  ©-rowing  from  an 
Old  One,— “  W.  M.  B.,”  Virden,  Ill.,  sends  an  old  po¬ 
tato  with  a  new  one  growing  from  its  side.  This  is  noth¬ 
ing  unusual,  and  often  occurs  where  potatoes  are  kept 
sufficiently  warm  to  start  into  growth  and  are  perfectly 
excluded  from  light. 

Articles  of  Association  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  Clufes  and  Similar  Societies.— We  have 
frequent  calls  for  the  best  form  of  Constitution  and  By¬ 
laws  for  local  Agricultural  and  kindred  associations,  and 
would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  onr  readers  'who  are  members 
of  Farmers’  Clubs  or  local  Agricultural  Societies  would 
send  us  copies  of  their  articles  of  association,  etc.,  that 
we  may  give  the  subject,  proper  study,  for  the  benefit  of 
future  inquirers'.  It  shows  a  “healthy”  state  of  feeling 
among  farmers  where  these  institutions  are  established. 
In  general,  the  simpler  the  formal  bond  of  association, 
the  better.  The  real  bond  is  and  ever  will  continue,— 
interest  in  a  common  subject,  maintained  by  interesting 
and  improving  stated  meetings  and  exhibitions. 

A  Word  to  Col.  Harris. — Harris  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer  comes  to  New  York  now  and  then.  We 
are  glad  to  have  him  come,  as  he  brings  a  fresh  breeze 
from  the  lakes  with  him.  We  treat  Col.  H.  as  politely  as 
we  can,  and  after  all  this,  is  it  right  for  him  to  go  home 
and  pitch  into  our  pet  institution,  the  Farmers’  Club  ? 
Just  see  what  he  says : — “Next  to  a  visit  to  the  Olympic, 
to  see  the  play  of  Humpty  Dumpty,  is  a  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon’s  amusement  at  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Club 
of  the  American  Institute,  which  we  went  to  see,  as  wo 
usually  do  when  we  can  command  the  timo,  on  our  visit 
to  New  York.  The  room  was  full  of  attentive  listeners 

and  entkuei&s.tle  talkers,  but  the  js.wageroont  Im  fallen 


into  ruts  of  most  profitless  verbiage,  from  which  the 
vehicle  must  he  lifted  by  some  original  process,  or  its 
transactions  will  continue  to  he  lightly  esteemed  ill  agri¬ 
cultural  literature.  The  sayings  and  readings  at  this 
Club  form  a  sort  of  weak  and  weekly  gruel,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  staple  diet  in  the  agricultural  columns  of  the 
political  city  papers.  We  hope  to  see  this  venerable  in¬ 
stitution  reconstructed  and  made  better.” - Now,  Col.,, 

this  will  not  do.  State  pride  and  city  pride  call  upon  us 
to  protest.  What  do  you  Buckeye  fellows  know  about 
farming,  that  you  should  sit  in  judgment  on  the  assem¬ 
bled  wisdom  of  New  York  City  ?  You  are  not  a  Doctor 
of  anything,  nor  an  Ex-Alderman,  nor  an  “  Agricultural 
Editor”  of  a  city  paper.  What  can  you  know  about 
farming?  There  is  one  comfort,  though  ;  you  will  be  paid 
by  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune.  That  sheet  owns  the 
Club  and  runs  it  for  our  amusement.  We  gave  the  Club 
a  gentle  punch  some  time  ago,  and  they  advertised  ns  in. 
two  issues  for  nothing.  Perhaps,  after  all,  what  we  have 
quoted  is  just  a  clever  dodge  on  the  part  of  the  Col.  to 
get  a  notice  of  his  paper  in  the  Tribune.  They  bite  at 
very  naked  hooks  over  there. 

Sage.-1 “S.  A.  T.,”  Danvers  Centre,  Mass., 
says :  “  Here,  where  sage  is  raised  by  the  ton,  it  is  sown 
in  the  field  between  May  1st  and  10th,  weeded  and  thinned 
like  carrots,  and  never  transplanted.”  In  this  case  tire 
land  is  given  up  to  the  crop.  About  New  York  it  is  grown 
only  as  a  second  crop  after  cabbages,  etc.,  come  off. 

Potato-Flies. — Several  of  the  blistering 
beetles  are  destructive  to  the  potato  vine,  and  arc  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  potato -flies.  Mr.  Daniel  Hubbard,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  that  his  sons  effectually  destroy 
these  insects  by  making  a  fire  of  straw  and  other  light 
stuff  upon  the  edge  of  the  field  at  twilight.  The  insects 
are  attracted  from  a  great  distance  by  the  light,  and 
in  two  instances  the  fields  were  completely  cleared. 

Liveforcver  ( Sedum  Telephium )  is  often  a 
troublesome  weed.  Will  some  one  who  has  successfully 
exterminated  it  tell  how  it  is  done  ? 

Asparagus  SSeetle. — “J.  B.  M.,”  Newark, 
N.  J.,  asks  if  we  know  of  any  way  of  destroying  the 
asparagus  beetle,  except  to  cut  and  burn  the  shoots.  As 
our  bed  is  not  troubled  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  experiment.  The  pest  is  a  serious  one,  and  tve  shall 
he  glad  to  hear  of  a  remedy. 

Tree  BSoxes. — “E.  P.  B.,”  Danbury,  Conn. 
We  never  heard  of  properly  applied  tree  boxes  injuring 
a  tree.  They  should  be  open,  to  allow  access  of  air,  and 
not  so  small  as  to  cramp  the  tree  in  any  way. 

Sweet  B’otatoes. — Several  ask  if  they 
shall  move  the  vines  after  they  take  root  at  the  joints. 
The  roots  which  form  at  each  joint  soon  begin  to  form 
potatoes,  but  they  fail  to  attain  any  considerable  size 
before  they  are  cut  off  by  the  frost.  In  sub-tropical 
climates  it  is  well  to  let  them  remain,  but  wherever  there 
are  frosts  sufficient  to  kill  the  vines  it  is  better  to  lift 
them  and  allow  all  the  nourishment  elaborated  by  the 
leaves  to  go  to  the  principal  roots. 

AJiis.©jii<ts  sua«l  Enag'lisla  ATsiSmsbSs. — 

“D.  H.,”  Sherman,  Texas.  No  doubt  both  these  will 
succeed  with  you,  as  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  if  your 
bothersome  ants  will  let  them  alone.  Even  as  far  north 
as  New  York  they  manage  to  flourish.  Any  of  our  large 
nurserymen  can  supply  you  with  trees. 

“‘Fire  Ca’aclsea"  S^laaat.” — “A.  A.  J.  P.” 
wishes  to  know  the  name  of  the  plant  usually  called 
“FireCracker”  and  sometimes  “Ladies’  Cigar.”  Its 
botanical  name  is  Ouphea  platycentra ,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  a  capital  thing,  whether  out  of  doors  or  in  the  house. 

SIsilis  for  Strawberries.— “  G.  F.  J.,” 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  recommends  the  useof  slabs  between 
the  rows  of  strawberry  plants,  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
being  soiled  and  to  facilitate  picking.  This  might 
answer  for  those  who  live  near  a  saw-mill,  and  a  bed 
covered  with  slabs  would  he  much  in  the  condition  of 
the  tiled  beds  made  in  England. 

IS  loo  «1  root  aiaal  Pennyroyal. — “Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Coulton,  Ky.  We  doubt  if  these  would  pay  for 
collecting  if  one  has  anything  else  to  do.  if  Bloodroot 
is  in  such  quantities  that  it  could  be  plowed  out.  and 
raked  up  it  might  do  to  gather  it,  but.  Pennyroyal  would 
require  to  he  pressed,  to  make  it  manageable,  and  the 
demand  is  not  large. 

ISBaelc  Raspberries.  —  C  Carleton. 
These  may  be, transplanted  in  the  fall  or  spring,  as  may 
Do  most  f.oiivpnlout,  Bet  them  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
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“  StoMelacatgc.”  t-  A  Worls  osi  tlac 
Morse.  J.  II.  Walsh,  editor  of  The  Field  (London] 
who  lias  made  his  nom  cle  plume  not  only  classical,  hut 
high  authority  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  horse,  has 
written  an  admirable  work — “  The  Horse  in  the  Stable 
and  the  Field  ;  his  varieties,  management  in  health  and 
disease,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  etc.”  It  is  an  octavo  of 
622  pages,  illustrated  by  170  engravings,  most  of  them  by 
distinguished  artists,  published  by  Geo.  Routledge  & 
Son,  London  and  New  York.  This  book  has  been  for 
several  years  regarded  as  high  authority  on  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  and  a  new  edition  now  appears  simul¬ 
taneously  in  England  and  this  country,  printed  from  the 
same  plates.  Few  changes  have  been  made  in  that  part 
which  is  particularly  the  work  of  Mr.  Walsh,  but  the 
anatomical  and  veterinary  portion  has  been  thoroughly 
revised.  We  regard  the  work  as  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  and  practical  on  the  Horse  in  the  English  language. 

It  is  a  condensation  of  facts,  reasons,  and  plain  direc¬ 
tions,  and  for  aught  we  see  is  in  almost  all  particulars 
quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  horse  owners  in 
this  country  as  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  placed  on  our 
list  of  choice  works.  Price,  sent  by  mail,  $3.50. 

“  ITS*®  New  West  ”  is  the  name  which 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Brace  gives  to  his  new  book  on  California 
in  1867—8,  just  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son,  New 
York.  We  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  gaining  new 
ideas  from  almost  every  page,  being  led  on  from  chapter 
to  chapter  by  the  pleasant  style  iu  which  the  writer- 
presents  his  practical,  common-sense  views  of  society, 
customs,  individuals,  and  classes,  of  beautiful  scenery 
and  natural  wonders.  The  railroad  brings  us  so  near  to 
the  “  New  West”  now  that  every  thing  written  upon  the 
subject  has  a  charm.  Mr.  Brace  is  au  old  traveller.  We 
have  followed  close  in  his  footprints  (in  “nome  Life  in 
Germany”)  more  than  once,  and  have  been  pleased  to  see 
how  differently  he  saw  things  from  ordinary  travellers, 
and  how  much  as  one  thinks  he  would  see  them  him¬ 
self.  He  says  he  has  tried  to  sketch  such  features  as 
other  travellers  have  neglected.  If  he  has,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  neglected  those  features  to  which  they 
devoted  their  pencils.  The  author’s  views  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  capacities  of  the  State,  the  great  farms,  gardens, 
vineyards,  wheat  lauds,  silk-worm  growing,  the  homes 
of  the  people,  the  choice  places  for  settlers  to  seek 
homes,  etc.,  give  the  book  a  peculiar  interest  and  value. 

It  is  a  372  page  12mo.,  beautifully  printed  and  bound, 
aud  sent  by  mail  for  the  price  $1.75. 

©Sbho  <G»i*sipe  Growers’Association. 

— The  summer  meeting  will  be  held  at  Lancaster  on  the 
State  Reform  Farm  on  the  25th  and  2Gth  of  August  next. 
Everybody  is  invited  and  a  good  time  expected. 

Everg-recsi  flof  si  — A.  C.  Wood, 

Grant  Co.,  Wis.  The  specimen  is  from  Red  Cedar,  which 
always  has  prickly  leaves  when  young.  The  “bur-like 
buds”  are  a  fungus,  which  is  not  rare  upon  the  tree,  aud 
often  causes  it  much  injury. 

Aimortesiui  ©Visit  EVeses-viiug-  Pow¬ 
der.— We  have  several  inquiries  concerning  this,  and 
have  investigated  the  matter.  Wo  have  not  used  it  our¬ 
selves,  but  propose  to  do  so  this  season.  Fruit  that  was 
put  up  last  year  was  perfectly  preserved.  The  powder  is 
of  course  a  chemical  substance,  and  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  it  is  nearly  inert;  at  all  events  it  is 
not  as  active  as  common  salt,  and  in  the  small  quantity 
in  which  it  is  used  its  presence  is  not  likely  to  be 
noticed.  If,  as  claimed,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  fruit  can  be  preserved  in  large  jars,  without  any 
special  care  to  exclude  the  air,  it  will  certainly  be  a  great 
blessing  to  housekeepers. 

Effetlgamg-. — “  D.  S.  F.,”  Jasper  Co.,  III.  You 
are  too  late  to  do  anything  with  Osage  Orange  thfs  year. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  spring  in  a  seed-bed,  the  plants  taken 
up  in  the  fall,  and  set  in  the  hedge  in  the  following  spring. 
Yrou  can  buy  plants  next  spring  from  the  dealers. 

'I’lac  Crows. — Dr.  Geo.  II.  Bute,  of  Nazareth, 
Pa.,  has  for  many  years  been  a  consistent  friend  of  the 
birds.  He  pleads  with  us  in  behalf  of  crows,  telling  of 
a  state  of  things  prevailing  in  a  part  of  Germany  about 
100  years  ago.  There  the  crows  were  almost  all  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  government,  and  as  a  consequence  mice 
multiplied  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  Eveiy  wheat  ear, 
it  would  seem,  had  a  mouseon  it.  So  crows  had  to  be 
imported  and  encouraged.  No  doubt  crows  do  more 
good  than  harm.  They  pull  corn  aud  destroy  the  young 
and  eggs  of  small  birds,  but  cat  many  grubs  and  mice.  We 
tried  trapping  them  in  our  cornfield  with  entire  success. 

A  flock  had  done  a  day’s  work  pulling  up  the  corn,  and 
then  we  set  a  trap  in  the  outside  furrow,  covering  it  light¬ 
ly  with  tissue  paper  and  dirt.  Three  bad  eggs  were  laid 
in  a  sort  of  nest  place  tinder  some  brush  and  briers,  in  1 


the  fence  row,  in  plain  sight,  and  a  good  egg,  broken,  to 
show  the  yolk,  was  laid  some  8  feet  off.  This  was  eaten, 
and  in  trying  to  get  to  the  nest  the  trap  was  sprung  and 
Jack  Daw  was  caught  by  the  foot.  He  made  a  great  noise 
and  called  his  friends  about  him,  and  no  doubt  they  took 
warning,  for  no  more  came.  The  crow  was  not.  seriously 
hurt,  and  after  being  exhibited  as  an  example  and  warn¬ 
ing  would  have  been  liberated,  had  he  not  been  killed  by 
a  passionate  man,  who  was  clawed  by  him. 

I2e:mc«lie§. — “S.  II.,  Jr.,”  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
We  keep  as  free  from  all  “  remedies  ”  as  possible,  as  we 
believe  that  popular  medicine  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Were  we  to  publish  your  request,  more  than  fifty  people 
would  prescribe  the  “  best  thing  in  the  world  ”  and  no 
two  alike.  If  you  have  no  sensible  doctor  where  you 
live  you  had  better  go  elsewhere  and  consult  one,  and  not 
depend  upon  remedies  that  may  be  suggested  by  people 
who  know  nothing  of  medicine. 

A  C3oo«1  Ctisise  5bi  CSoosl  II  sits  41s. — 

A  few  years  since,  the  establishment  of  the  “Church 
Union  ”  newspaper,  with  the  avowed  object  of  bringing 
Christians  of  all  denominations  into  closer  sympathy, 
was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  who  love  religion  more 
than  sectarianism.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  and  the 
paper  itself,  until  recently  its  course  tailed  to  be  promo¬ 
tive  of  the  end  in  view.  A  few  months  since  it  passed 
into  new  hands,  and  under  its  present  able  management 
is  proving  its  right  to  its  well-chosen  tide  and  establish¬ 
ing  strong  claims  to  the  cordial  support  of  those  who 
approve  of  Christian  Unity.  We  are  pleased  to  notice 
that  it  avoids  the  error  of  endeavoring  to  impose  uniform¬ 
ity— the  very  essence  of  denomiuationalism— but  allow¬ 
ing  men  to  differ  in  views,  seeks  to  unite  them  iu  the 
common  work  of  making  the  world  better. 

The  1>3«So  Sltste  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Toledo,  Sept.  14th  to  17th.  D.  C.  Richmond  will  have 
charge  of  “  Pumpkin  Hall,”  and  if  the  show  is  as  good 
this  year  as  it  was  last,  it  will  be  worth  seeing.  At  any 
rate,  D.  C.  is  an  exhibition  of  himself. 

Han’ows. — The  barrow  in  our  May  number 
(page  172)  is  highly  approved  by  “  T.  E.  R.,”  of  Berlin, 
Md.,  who  writes  that  he  made  one  and  thinks  it  is  just 
the  thing  in  size  and  shape,  but  as  he  did  not  like  the 
way  the  teeth  were  put  in,  in  this  respect  he  departed 
from  the  diagram  given,  and  improved  upon  it,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  he  did.  Taking  a  chalk  line  he  made 
parallel  marks  across  the  harrow  fore  and  aft,  two  inches 
apart,  and  set  one  tooth  on  each  line  where  the  lines 
cross  the  tooth-bars.  In  the  center,  the  space  is  three 
inches  between  the  lines  on  which  the  teeth  are  put,  the 
two  parts  of  the  harrow  being  brought  as  close  together 
as  possible.  He  used  thirty-four  teeth. 

CJa-ape  CuaflS inig-s. — “  E.  M.  M.,”  Smith- 
field,  Va.,  put  out  some  4,000  cuttings  of  the  Concord 
Grape,  and  “mulched  them  heavily  with  ‘pine  trash’ 
(pine  leaves  we  suppose) ;  many  of  them  put  out  leaf, 
and  from  some  cause  (either  the  cold  spell  or  the  mulch) 
have  died.”  IV c  do  not  suppose  that  the  trouble  was 
caused  by  the  mulch.  We  have  no  hint  as  to  the  time  the 
cuttings  were  set,  but  we  infer  that  they  were  put  in  too 
late.  A  vine  cutting  needs  to  he  in  the  soil  long  enough 
to  form  roots  before  the  buds  push.  Iu  Virginia  we 
should  set  them  in  autumn.  A  cutting  if  put  into  warm 
soil  will  put  out  a  few  leaves,  and  having  no  roots  the 
weakly  shoot  soon  dies.  In  all  dormant  cuttings  aim  to 
get  roots  before  the  foliage  starts. 

44  Wlaat  is  tlae  BSest  IBrccfll  of  Sheep? 

Hardy,  healthy,  not  fine  wooled,  neither  very  coarse,  but 
medium ;  good  for  mutton  and  for  wool.  W.  R.  R.”— 
You  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  South-downs,  and 
it  may  be  this  breed  would  exactly  suit  you.  The  Cots- 
wolds  are  much  heavier,  have  a  longer  fleece,  which, 
though  coarser,  is  much  sought  after  and  brings  high 
prices  on  account  of  its  silkiness  and  combing  qualities. 
South-down  mutton  is  much  thebestand  brings  the  high¬ 
est  prices,  but  feeders  prefer  to  fatten  grade  Cotsvvolds, 
or  some  other  of  the  large  long-w-ooled  breeds. 

More  tfnrtuTtos  with  Sprouts.— H.  Hig- 
bee.  Decatur  Co.,  Iowa,  has  our  thanks  for  the  specimens. 
He  will  find  an  account  of  them  in  the  June  number. 

Triac  BMewea-ijag'  of  si  44  Coast  ary 

Plasit.”— An  American  Aloe,  Ayave  Americana ,  of  tiie 
striped-leaved  variety  is  now  about  to  flower  in  the  green¬ 
house  of  Messrs.  Frost  &  Co.,  the  well-known  nurserymen 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Wo 
have  seen  the  Agave  growing  abundantly  in  Mexico, 
where  it  flowers  in  from  seven  to  twenty  years.  When 
grown  at  the  North,  and  under  less  favorable  circum- 
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stances,  it  is  so  long  in  coming  into  flower  that  it  is  pop¬ 
ularly  called  a  “  Century  Plant,”  and  is  said  to  bloom 
once  in  a  hundred  years.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  plant 
never  blooms  but  once,  and  in  this  flowering  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  vegetable  economy.  The  plant 
goes  on  forming  its  large,  fleshy  leaves  year  after  year, 
some  of  those  of  Messrs.  Frosts’  plant  being  6  feet  6 
inches  long.  These  are  very  thick  and  succulent.,  and 
last  for  many  years.  When  the  flowering  time  comes, 
the  stem  pushes  up  from  the  center  of  the  plant;  it  is 
about  4  inches  in  diameter  and  makes  a  growth  in  length 
from  3  to  5  inches  each  day.  The  stem  runs  up  from  10 
to  30  feet  in  bight,  and  throws  out  symmetrically  arranged 
flower  branches,  which  together  form  a  handsome  pyra¬ 
mid.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  but  in  themselves 
are  not  very  handsome,  as  they  are  of  a  greenish  yellow. 
All  this  rapid  growth  of  stem  and  profusion  of  flowers  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  nutriment  stored  in  the  thick 
leaves  of  the  plant.  They  expend  their  substance  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  enormous  flower  cluster,  and  the  plant  dies. 
We  understand  that  Messrs.  Frost  have  made  prepara¬ 
tions  to  allow  the  plant  to  develop  itself  properly,  and 
also  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many  visitors  who  will 
wish  to  see  this  rare  floral  exhibition. 

B5yhrl«l  Cos*m  saot  jPernsaametstf.  — 

Different  varieties  of  corn  mix  easily,  and  by  a  little 
painstaking  to  keep  the  ears  covered  with  paper  covers 
until  the  silk  is  out,  they  may  be,  dusted  with  any  kind 
of  pollen,  from  the  spindles,  desired,  and  the  kernels  will 
bo  a  hybrid  variety.  Thus  three  or  four  kinds  of  corn  havo 
been  mingled  and  the  resulting  variety  has  proved  constant 
and  excellent  for  years  on  the  home  soil.  When  removed, 
however,  and  coming  under  different  influences  of  soil 
and  climate,  it  is  liable  the  first  or  second  year  to  break 
up  into  its  original  varieties,  or  something  like  them, 
the  ears  being  quite  variegated.  After  a  while  the  tend¬ 
ency  ceases,  and  the  variety  may  then,  and  not  until 
then,  be  considered  established. 

Tlscesfm*.  —  “  G.  W.  II.”  asks  how  vinegar 
which  has  lost  its  acidity  can  be  restored.  A  sailor  in 
church  on  hearing  the  minister  read  the  text  “  If  the  salt 
lias  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  itbe  salted,”  called  out 
“  more  salt.”  If  the  vinegar  is  spoiled  it  must  have  been 
very  poor  vinegar  to  begin  with,  and  our  correspondent 
must  begin  anew,  which  we  should  prefer,  or  add  more 
vinegar-making  materials  to  the  old  liquid.  Vinegar 
is  only  produced  from  alcohol;  alcohol  comes  from  the 
fermentation  of  sugar,  and  sugar  may  come  from  a  change 
in  starchy  materials.  To  get  vinegar  we  have  to  use 
some  fruit  juice  or  similar  liquid  that  will  form  alcohol. 
Good  vinegar  will  not  “lose  its  sour,”  as  our  cor¬ 
respondent  complains. 

Elai-ScBtig-  TLVeos. — “C.  P.  W.,”  Maplewood, 
Mass.,  writes :  “I  have  in  my  garden  five  apple  trees, 
Baldwin  variety,  I  should  judge  about  12  years  old.  Have 
borne  a  little  for  a  number  of  years,  but  not  much. 
About  the  middle  of  last  June  I  peeled  the  bark  from 
the  bodies  of  two  of  the  trees,  and  from  the  lower  part 
of  one  of  the  largest  limbs  on  another  tree,  leaving  only 
the  very  thin  bark  next  to  the  tree  untouched,  which 
could  at  that  time  have  been  scraped  off  with  my  thumb¬ 
nail.  To-day  the  two  trees  and  single  limb  arc  filled 
with  blossoms,  while  I  find  no  blossoms  on  the  trees  un¬ 
peeled  or  on  any  part  of  the  tree  with  one  limb  peeled, 
except  the  peeled  limb.  I  ask  the  philosophy  of  such 
results  from  such  a  process.  I  also  served  a  crab-apple 
tree  the  same  way,  at  the  same  time,  then  with  fruit  upon 
it.  The  fruit  remained  and  now  it  is  in  full  blossom. 

I  stripped  oft'  the  bark  as  clean  as  you  would  to  make  a 
whistle,  only  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  soft  bark  next 
to  the  wood.”  Mr.  W’s  experiment  illustrates  what  is  now 
generally  accepted  among  fruit  growers,  that  whatever 
threatens  the  destruction  of  the  tree  throws  it  into  fruit. 
We  alluded  to  this  matter  on  page  25S.  We  have  known 
similar  instances  to  that  cited  by  our  correspondent. 


Crop  Prospects.— Our  letters  (up  to  about 
the  10th  of  June,)  which  allude  to  the  crops,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  do  so,  almost  uniformly  report  most 
favorable  prospects  for  winter  grain,  spring  grain,  and 
grass.  From  the  South  the  corn  crop  is  also  included 
among  those  promising  well.  Little  is  said  about  cotton, 
but  from  other  sources  we  judge  that  this  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  we  have  hardly  seen  or  heard  of  a  grum¬ 
bling  farmer  or  fruit  grower,  and  this  is  wonderful,  for  it 
is  a  farmer’s  privilege  to  grumble  at  the  weather  as  much 
as  it  is  a  sailor’s  to  find  fault  with  his  “  grub.”  In  some 
parts  of  the  West  the  peach  crop  will  be  a  small  one, but  in 
General  there  is  every  promise  of  a  good  peach  year,  while 
apples  and  pears  are  likely  to  be  in  great  profusion.  Of 
course  there  is  a  yet  a  chance  of  some  disaster  from  in¬ 
sects,  disease  or  bad  weather,  but  it  should  be  a  cause  of 
general  rejoicing  among  farmers  and  horticulturists  that, 
the  prospects  for  a  year  of  abundance  are  so  flattering. 
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Grapes  at  Hammondsport,  S’.  Y. 

[The  following  account  of  the  grape  products  at  Ham¬ 
mondsport,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  by  Hr.  E.  Van  Keuren, 
one  of  our  most  thorough  and  conscientious  cultivators.] 

The  grape  vines  of  this  region,  as  a  whole,  have 
eome  through  the  winter  remarkably  well,  and  give 
promise  of  a  large  crop  of  fruit.  The  buds  of  a  few 
failed  to  put  forth,  but  they  are  not  much  to  blame,  con¬ 
sidering  the  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subject¬ 
ed.  Over  generously  enriched,  and  starvingly  stinted 
soil,  together  with  untimely,  poor,  or  positively  no  culture 
and  training  at  all,  have  their  results  here  with  grapes, 
as  they  do  everywhere,  and  in  all  other  branches  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  and  agriculture. 

Comparing  notes  made  in  ’Gf,  ’OS,  and  those  being 
made  this  year  by  actual  measurement  of  vines  of  the 
same  kind  in  like  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the  season 
with  our  grapes  is  a  week  in  advance  of  either  of  the 
past  two,  and  the  season  has  been  so  favorable  for  culti¬ 
vating  vineyards,  that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  pace 
fully  with  tlie  advanced  growth. 

The  custom  of  late  fall  plowing,  throwing  the  ground  up 
against,  and  even  over,  young  vines,  is  yearly  becoming 
more  general.  How  much  of  good  wintering  and  early 
and  healthy  starting  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  it  is  as  yet  difficult  to  determine.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  good  results  from  it,  by  the  protection 
from  freezing  it  affords  to  the  roots  of  the  vine,  its  fertil¬ 
izing  influence  upon  the  upturned  earth,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  it  causes  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  weeds,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  facility  it  affords  for  completing  the  first 
course  of  spring  cultivation  at  its  proper  time.  Our 
spring  cultivation  is  or  should  be  finished  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  consists  of  plowing  between  the  rows  to  the 
depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches,  throwing  the  earth  away 
from  the  vines,  and  hoeing  with  what  is  called  with  us  a 
“  grape  hoe,”  stirring  the  narrow  unplowed  strips  of  soil 
to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  care  being  taken  to  remove 
all  weeds  and  grass,  and  not  to  injure  the  roots  at  or  near 
the  head  of  the  vine.  We  find  the  grape  hoe  so  con¬ 
venient  and  valuable  an  implement  in  the  garden,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  give  a  hint  as  to  its  form  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  never  saw  one.  It  has  an  eye  as  large  as  that 
of  a  common  axe,  but  rather  irregularly  square,  from 
which  eye  proceed  two  prongs,  parallel  with  each  other, 
two  inches  apart,  about  seven  inches  long,  an  inch  wide, 
half  an  inch  thick  near  the  eye,  and  tapering  to  an  edge. 
Imagine  the  blade  of  a  carpenter’s  adz  cleft,  and  some¬ 
what  straightened,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  it. 

The  work  of  plowing  and  hoeing  being  done  timely, 
the  intelligent  vineyardist  is  ready  for  disbudding,  or 
“  rubbing  out,”  as  we  familiarly  call  it.  This  takes 
place  from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June  with  our 
best  growers.  The  young  shoots  are  then  tender  and 
easily  removed.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of 
training  or  pruning  is  never  overestimated ;  it  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  correction  of  errors  or  omissions  in 
fall  pruning,  and  allows  us  to  determine,  accidents  aside, 
the  quantity  of  fruit  the  bearing  vine  shall  carry.  When 
two  or  more  shoots  start  from  the  same  bud,  one  only, 
the  strongest,  is  left,  and  all  barren  ones,  and  shoots 
coming  out  from  the  old  wood,  and  springing  up  from 
the  roots  around  the  head  of  the  vine  are  removed. 
Those  fruit-bearing  shoots,  (always  on  the  last  year’s 
wood,)  which  are  feeble,  are  taken  out,  leaving  such  a 
number  as  the  vine  is  able  to  support ;  never  losing  sight, 
however,  of  making  provision  for  next  year’s  bearing 
canes.  In  the  performance  of  this  work,  the  good  sense 
and  judgment  of  the  vine-dresser  may  be  displayed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard. 

The  desire  for  improvement  or  change,  so  natural  to 
our  people,  finds  no  abatement  of  activity,  but  rather  an 
increase  in  not  a  few  of  our  grape  growers.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  hear  some  of  them  say  “  I  wish  I  had  planted 
this  or  that  variety,  instead  of  those  I  have.”  A  few  of 
the  newer  kinds  have  been  so  thoroughly  and  ingenious¬ 
ly  pressed  upon  their  attention,  and  the  past  two  years 
having  been  rather  unfavorable  for  maturing  some  of  the 
later  varieties,  there  is  sort  of  unrest  in  the  minds  of 
some — a  longing  for  the  realization  of  their  Utopian 
ideas  of  vines  and  grapes.  They  are  anxious  for  earli¬ 
ness,  never-failing  hardiness  and  fecundity,  with  the 
most  superior  excellence  of  fruit  for  wine  and  market. 
Who  would  not  be  pleased  with  such  a  realization,  but 
who  can,  in  reason,  expect  it  ? 

We  arc  producing  mainly  Catawba,  Isabella,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Diana,  and  Concord,  proportioned  in  the  order  I 
have  named  them,  and  we  have  planted  quite  largely, 
within  a  year  or  two,  of  the  Iona  and  Israella. 

Most  kinds,  that  can  be  grown  in  this  latitude,  are 
found  here  in  small  quantities  ;  the  newer  sorts  are  on 
trial,  and,  as  a  whole,  our  vincyardists  act  upon  the  rule 
of  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good. 

Sti-SBisuo-isg'  in  —  A  corre¬ 

spondent  asks  for  information  concerning  the  laying  of 


drains  in  a  subsoil  of  quicksand.  This  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  that  the  drainer  has  to  deal  with,  and  its 
solution,  when  any  solution  is  possible,  depends  very 
much  on  circumstances.  It  is  almost  indispensable  to 
give  the  drain  sufficient  fall  for  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
the  water  entering  it.  Where  this  fall  can  be  obtained, 
as  many  men  should  be  employed  as  can  work  to  advant¬ 
age,  the  ditch  should  bo  opened  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  the  tiles  laid  and  covered  at  once,  all  accumula¬ 
tions  in  advance  of  the  tile  layer  being  immediately 
thrown  out,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  interruption  to  the 
flow  of  the  water  in  the  tiles.  If  the  land  to  be  drained 
is  a  level  swamp  in  which  the  fall  is  necessarily  too 
slight  for  this  treatment,  one  or  more  open  ditches  should 
be  dug,  deeper  than  the  point  at  which  the  tiles  are  to  be 
laid,  and  kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  unremitted  shoveling, 
until  the  excess  of  water  has  been  removed.  If  the 
swamp  receives  the  water  of  streams  or  springs  from 
adjoining  land,  a  perfect  outlet  for  this  must  be  first 
provided,  so  that  the  condition  of  saturation  may  be 
overcome.  Quicksand  is  simply  fine  sand  saturated 
with  water.  Owing  to  the  defective  binding  qualities  of 
such  sand  in  such  condition,  as  the  water  flows  out  from 
it,  it  carries  the  sand  with  it.  The  excess  of  water  once 
removed,  it  will  retain  its  place  sufficiently  well,  and  if 
future  additions  of  water  are  allowed  to  escape  without 
saturating  the  stratum,  all  further  difficulty  is  obviated. 
Fortunately  such  sands  are  very  porous,  and  a  single  open 
drain  will  remove  the  water  of  saturation  from  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  feet  on  each  side,  leaving  the  ground 
sufficiently  firm  to  be  drained  with  tiles  without  difficulty. 
If  these  can  be  placed  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the 
layer  of  sand,  it  will  be  all  the  better.  If  in  digging  the 
open  ditch  above  referred  to,  the  sides  continue  to  slip 
in,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  them  take  their  natural 
slope  and  to  keep  throwing  out  the  slip.  An  outlet  must 
bo  afforded  for  the  lubricating  water  before  any  further 
work  can  be  successfully  done.  We  are  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  give  any  more  satisfactory  advice,  but  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  land  drainage,  and  he  who  would  drain  a 
quicksand  must  begin  at  the  foundation  and  expect  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money  before  the  real  work  of  re¬ 
clamation  can  be  commenced. 

MiSIsaEBg-  Muclaiasess. — “A.  F.,”  Abington, 
Ya.  There  is  no  milking  machine  which  we  know  of 
that  will  answer  your  purpose.  There  is  one  which 
has  been  exhibited  at  our  fairs  and  in  our  city  for  some 
years,  but  we  have  never  heard  of  its  being  used  on  any 
farm  or  in  the  milk  stables,  to  which  it  seems  adapted. 

IScaffeir  IPowslers. — We  believe  that  all 
the  “butter  powders”  are  essentially  frauds.  Those 
which  we  have  investigated  are  absolutely  so.  The  claim 
that  a  pound  of  butter  may  be  made  from  a  quart  of  milk, 
by  any  hocus-pocus,  is  false. 


Bee  Hotes,—  By  M.  Quinby. 

Swsai’Mis  CJoioig-  to  tli®  Wo««ls. — 
Whoever  lias  movable  comb  hives  should  no  longer 
complain  of  bees  going  to  the  woods.  In  this  day,  every 
one  knows,  or  might  and  should  know,  bow  to  prevent 
it.  The  very  first  time  that  a  queen  is  seen— and  it  should 
be  very  soon— after  she  commences  laying,  cut  off  one 
wing.  If  increase  of  stock  is  wanted,  divide,  and  make 
artificial  swarms  as  soon  as  strong  enough  in  the  spring. 
It.  is  unnecessary  to  wait  until  queen  cells  are  sealed  over. 
When  the  old  queen  lias  gone  or  is  taken  away,  allow 
but  one  young  one  to  hatch.  Suppose  the  old  queen 
should  get  lost  in  her  efforts  to  go — unless  Italian  it  is  of 
no  account — her  place  is  easily  supplied  at  this  season. 

Answers  to  C«.  W.  <C.— I  do  not  think 
that  “the  light  coming  in  at  the  window  of  the  hive 
during  observations,  or  the  smell  of  green  elder,  was  the 
probable  cause  of  bees  leaving.”  Yet  it  was  possible. 
There  are  many  other  causes  more  probable.  The  hot 
sun  directly  on  the  hive  is  often  the  cause. ...“  If  2,000 
cubic  inches  is  the  proper  size  of  hive  for  latitude  of  42°, 
what  would  you  recommend  for  Tennessee,  or  lat.  35°  ?” 

Ans. — One  square  foot  is  probably  sufficient _ “What 

is  meant  by  a  drone  queen?” — Ans. — The  queen  bee  that 
never  has  met  the  male  will  lay  eggs  that  will  hatch 
drones,  and  those  only.  The  queen  to  meet  the  drone, 
or  male,  lias  to  leave  the  hivo  and  meet  him  in  the  air. 
Now  one  that  has  deficient  wings  never  can  become  a 
fertile  queen.  One  impregnation  is  sufficient  for  a  life¬ 
time,  except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  when  the  effect  of  the 
male  becomes  exhausted,  and  in  this  case  the  eggs  hatch 
only  drones.  That  she  does  not  require  a  second  impreg¬ 
nation  after  she  commences  laying,  is  proved  from  (lie 
fact  of  her  continuing  to  lay  for  two  or  three  years  after 
having  her  wings  cut,  and  when  she  is  unable  to  fly. 

Tin®  Main  TSa  ujagv, — Keep  your  bees  sup¬ 
plied  with  surplus  honey  room.  Rather  than  let  them  bo 


outside  the  hive  idle,  put  two  tiers  of  boxes  on  the  top, and 
some  on  the  side,  and  as  fast  as  filled  replace  with  empty 
ones.  The  bees  will  contrive  to  find  room  for  just  one 
cell  more  long  after  the  general  sealing  up  is  done,  and  if 
you  wait  until  the  last  is  finished,  it  may  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  very  many  pounds.  Besides  this,  honey  shows 
its  purest  whiteness  when  first  sealed. 


Castle  Garden  Labor  Exchange. 


Among  the  great  number  of  emigrants  continually 
landing  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  many  of  all  nations 
are  entirely  without  means,  or  possessed  of  very  little. 
They  can  not  leave  the  city,  and  must  find  immediate 
employment,  or  soon  become  dependent  upon  charity. 
The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  have  established  a 
bureau  under  the  charge  of  attentive  and  accommodating 
men  and  women,  where  employers,  and  those  wishing 
work,  are  brought  together  without  expense  to  either. 
Farmers  and  others,  who  can  make  it  possible  to  visit 
Now  York  personally,  can  thus,  if  they  are  tolerably  good 
judges  of  character,  obtain  good  “  help  ”  of  either  sex, 
especially  males,  at  fair  wages.  Selecting  help  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  should  be  attended  to  by  the  employer  per¬ 
sonally,  if  possible.  The  supply  of  labor  depends  greatly 
upon  the  arrivals  of  emigrant  ships,  and  the  character  of 
the  emigrants  varies  also  according  to  the  part  of  the  world 
from  which  the  ships  come.  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Germans,  prevail,  the  first  being  in  the  majority  usually. 
There  are  almost  always  many  among  those  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  who  have  been  a  year  or  more  in  the  country 
and  can  speak  English,  and  know  our  ways.  These  often 
know  too  much,  but  among  them  good  men  maybe  found. 
We  are  glad  to  commend  this  institution,  and  do  so  from 
our  own  experience  and  that  of  our  friends. 

The  Greenwich  St.  Intelligence  Offices,  as  a 
class,  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  worst  “  humbugs” 
of  New  York  City.  The  writer  lias  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  having  been  “  taken  in  and  done  for”  repeatedly 
before  the  establishment  of  the  labor  exchange  above  no¬ 
ticed.  The  system  pursued  is  briefly  as  follows :  Run¬ 
ners,  as  they  are  called,  bring  men  to  these  places ; 
farmers  come  and  hire  them;  the  farmer  is  charged  1st, 
$1,  to  be  taken  ont  of  the  man’s  wages,  as  his  (the  man’s) 
office  fee  (this  goes  to  the  runner);  and  2d,  $2  as  bis 
own  (the  employer’s)  office  fee.  This  should  entitle  him 
to  another  good  man  if  the  one  he  hires  docs  not  prove 
good  or  leaves,  which  privilege  should  last  one  month. 
The  effort  is  usually  made  to  get  the  farmer  to  advance 
one,  two,  or  more  dollars  to  pay  the  man’s  “  hoard  bill.” 
Before  the  man  leaves,  he  is  told  if  be  does  not 
like  the  place  to  come  right  back  and  he  shall  have  an¬ 
other  at  once.  If  the  farmer  takes  the  man  away  with 
him,  well ;  he  pays  his  fare  on  the  cars  home,  and  the 
next  day,  or  within  a  day  or  two,  misses  his  man  and  finds 
he  has  left  and  gone  back  to  the  intelligence  office.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  put  oft' upon  a  farmer  a  man  who  does  not 
intend  to  stay  longer  than  overnight,  if  indeed  he  does 
not  slip  away  from  his  employer  before  he  gets  to  the 
nearest  ferry  with  him.  This  class  of  men  are  a  regular 
stock,  who  each,  under  different  names,  are  all  the  time 
going  back  and  forth  with  farmers,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  make  a  good  living  by  receiving  each  time  the  $1 
fee  which  would  have  been  given  to  the  runner  for  a  new 
man.  The  stock  of  bad,  lazy  men  among  the  newly 
arrived  emigrants  is  not  so  great  that  these  intelligence 
offices  can  furnish  only  this  fugitive  class  of  labor¬ 
ers,  but  now  and  then  of  course  men  so  obtained  turn 
out  very  well.  It  seems  there  is  not  enough  legitimate 
business  to  be  done  to  sustain  these  establishments,  and 
so  these  tricks  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of 
tlie  farmers  are  resorted  to.  We  counsel  our  readers  to 
avoid  all  these  establishments,  and  to  patronize  the 
Castle  Garden  Labor  Exchange,  which  is  a  great  conven¬ 
ience  to  farmers  and  a  blessing  to  the  emigrants.  We 
wish  to  add  that  we  are  under  no  obligations  whatever 
to  tiro  gentlemen  at  Castle  Garden  for  special  courtesies, 
being  unknown  to  them  as  connected  with  the  press, 
and  having  gone  there  as  any  other  farmers  would  go. 

- - - «►-«* - - 

Gnrgct  a.n«l  other  SwcHIug's. — The 
condition  of  cows’  udders  which  tlie  names  Calced  Bag , 
Bloody  Milk. ,  Inflamed  Udder ,  in  a  measure  describe,  is  of 
very  common  occurrence,  and  is  usually  entirely  reme¬ 
died  at  the  outset  by  the  sucking  and  butting  of  a  healthy 
calf.  Tlie  next  best  treatment  is  diligent  rubbing  after 
milking,  lubricating  the  bag  and  bands  with  grease.  If 
very  painful,  some  application  is  best  to  lessen  the  pain. 
We  have  used  dilute  tincture  of  arnica  with  success,  and 
have  administered  this  tincture  in  one  teaspoonful  doses 
sriven  morning  and  evening  in  the  feed,  and  suppose  it 
allays  feverish  tendencies.  The  great  point  is  to  be  sure 
no  milk  remains  in  the  bag,  and  mb  and  knead  it  well. 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Griffin,  of  Galesburg,  (no  State),  writes  as 
follows,  recommending  kerosene,  which  is  a  remedy  al- 
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Ways  at  hand  or  so  easily  obtained  that  the  suggestion  is 
valuable:—"  One  or  two  applications  of  kerosene,  rubbed 
on  with  the  hand,  will  entirely  restore  the  udders  to  a 
healthy  and  natural  condition. .  .  .Some  three  years  since 
the  under  jaw  of  a  valuable  cow  commenced  swelling, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  had  become  very  large  and 
painful.  Some  of  my  neighbors  said  it  would  kill  her; 
they  had  seen  many  such,  and  never  knew  one  to  bo 
cured,  and  my  convictions  were  the  same.  But  I 
thought  of  my  garget  remedy ;  made  two  applications 
only  of  kerosene,  which  removed  the  swelling  entirely.” 

- ■</  4  I" II-  i  m - 

A  Pear  Blight  iu  Missouri. 


“Bonne  tie  Jersey,”  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  writes; 
“I  observed  the  following  disease  last  summer 
on  a  dwarf  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  four  sum¬ 
mers  planted,  and  which  had  made  a  more  than 
ordinarily  vigorous  growth,  it  having  been 
well  cultivated  and  mulched.  The  disease  com¬ 
menced  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  extending  down¬ 
ward  and  only  on  the  south-west  quarter  of  the 
tree.  The  outer  edge,  or  rim,  of  the  leaf  com¬ 
menced  to  crisp,  as  if  burnt,  being  harsh  and 
brittle,  and  in  several  weeks  the  trouble  extended 
to  the  centre  and  destroyed  the  leaf,  which  finally 
dropped  off.  During  the  attack,  the  crisp  por¬ 
tion  will  readily  break  off  from  the  healthy  por¬ 
tion  of  the  leaf,  and  by  fall  the  brandies  attacked 
are  entirely  leafless.  In  February  last  I  cut  back 
vigorously  the  limbs  attacked,  and  this  spring 
a  very  feeble  effort  was  made  by  nature  to  put 
forth  leaves  ;  but  while  the  remainder  of  the  tree 
was  a  mass  of  verdure,  the  limbs  cut  back  were 
nearly  bare.  I  discovered,  also,  that  the  bark 
began  to  present  a  rough  appearance  with  whit¬ 
ish  blotches,  and  was  apparently  dying,  when  I 
immediately  cut  off  all  the  limbs  attacked,  close 
to  the  body  of  the  tree.  I  am  informed  to-day 
by  an  old  fruit  grower,  to  whom  I  mentioned  it, 
that  lie  has  observed  the  same  disease  for  some 
years  past  in  this  State,  and  says  farther  that  it 
is  very  much  more  common  to  the  Bonne  de 
Jersey  than  other  dwarfs,  though  he  has  seen  it 
on  other  varieties.  Ilaving  a  pear  orchard  of 
175  trees  I  feel  interested  in  this  matter.” 

[This  seems  to  be  a  form  of  “  pear  blight,” 
though  less  sudden  in  its  action  than  the  dis¬ 
ease  usually  known  h}'  that  name.  Some  writ¬ 
ers  have,  with  the  probabilities  in  their  favor, 
ascribed  pear  blight  to  a  fungus,  but  proper  ob¬ 
servations  are  needed  to  establish  this.  So  far 
as  known,  severe  surgery  is  the  only  help.  The 
difficulty  with  these  troubles  is,  that  they  do 
not  manifest  themselves  until  the  vitality  of  the 
limb  or  tree  is  destroyed  and  the  mischief  is 
done,  and  cutting  only  removes  what  is  already 
dead.  Until  we  have  some  one  who  can  devote 
a  life  of  hard  work  to  the  investigation  of  these 
matters,  we  shall  be  groping  in  the  dark.  To 
say  that  it  is  a  fungus  does  ntft  help  us  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  disease.  AH  that  we  are  now  able 
to  advise  is  to  cut  and  burn  the  affected  portions, 
if  it  takes  the  whole  tree,  and  by  good  cultivation 
produce  a  vigorous  state  that  will  go  towards 
enabling  the  tree  to  resist  such  attacks.  We 
are  aware  that  this  does  not  meet  our  cor¬ 
respondent’s  case,  who  asks  for  a  “remedy.” 
Will  some  one  givejjetter  advice?] 


In  witii  the  New,  Out  with  the  Old. — 
The  heading  above  given  expresses  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  though  it  is  sometimes  misapplied, 
but  in  the  case  of  climbing  roses,  it  is  the  teach¬ 
ing  we  need.  Having  come  into  possession  of 
some  climbing  rcses  raised  by  another,  we  can 
see  how  the  old  should  have  been  taken  out  and 
the  new  put  in.  At  least  half  of  each  bush  is 
dead  wood  carefully  put  up  to  the  trellis,  while 
last  year’s  shoots,  which  made  a  vigorous  growth 


and  would  have  filled  the  trellis,  are  swinging 
in  the  wind.  Those  who  grow  climbing  roses 
should  each  year  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  new 
wood  and  remove  a  correspondingamount  of  old. 

• - * - *— o - » 

Roads  and  Road-making'. 

We  accept  poor  roads  as  one  of  the  inevitable 
evils  of  life,  and  even  call  some  of  them  good, 
or  excellent,  in  comparison  with  those  vastly 
poorer.  The  people  of  one  town  brag  of  roads 
that  cost  them  three  or  four  times  what  much 
better  ones  ought  to  cost,  and  are  highly  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  own,  and  the  high  road  tax,  too, 
when  they  go  outside  their  town  limits  aud  see 
how  much  worse  off  other  people  are.  Were 
we  governed  by  a  Louis  Napoleon,  Emperor, 
we  would  have  excellent  roads,  for  he  would 
know  very  well  that  every  dollar  lost  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  wagons  and  horse-flesh  upon 
poor  highways,  leaves  just  so  much  the  less  for 
him  to  draw  from  the  people  by  taxation.  He 
would  know  that  it  costs  vastly  more  to  keep 
roads  in  passable,  or  poor  condition,  than  in  first- 
rate  order,  having  reference  only  to  the  outlay 
of  money  and  labor  upon  the  roads.  Why  is  it 
that  wc  cannot  learn  the  same  facts  ?  Why 
can  we  not  see  our  own  interests,  every  man’s 
interests,  as  well  as  the  head  of  a  monarchical 
form  of  government  can  see  his  ?  The  system 
of  working  the  roads  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other,  so  far  as  wc  are  acquainted,  is  the 
most  absurd  that  could  be  contrived.  The 
township  or  the  county  officers  set  apart  certain 
sums  of  money  to  be  used  for  keeping  the 
roads  in  order  in  certain  districts,  to  each  its 
allotment.  This  money  is  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  tax-payers,  and  either  “worked  out” 
at  a  low  rate  of  wages  per  da\r,  or  collected  in 
money  with  other  taxes,  at  the  option  of  the 
tax-payer.  The  road  tax  is  usually  worked 
out.  The  road-master,  or  whatever  else  his 
title  may  be,  is  a  resident  of  the  district,  and 
will  rather  follow  the  customary  loose  way  of 
doing  business,  than  see  to  it  that  his  work  is 
done  in  the  best  way,  and  with  the  least  expend¬ 
iture.  He  will  accept  for  a  day’s  work  the 
labor  of  mere  boj's,  or  of  old  men,  and  will 
have  some  days  not  a  single  ablebodied  man 
on  his  whole  force,  except  himself  and  his  hired 
man.  The  result  is,  where  ten  days’  works  are 
“  worked  out,”  three  or  four  are  done. 

Besides,  when  spring  work  is  pressing,  or  hav¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  absorb  all  the  labor  of  the 
community,  no  road-master  will  do  so  unpopular 
a  thing  as  to  warn  out  his  neighbors  to  work  the 
roads.  His  own  farm  wmrk  presses  besides. 
So  he  delays  until  autumn,  after  doing  a  few 
days’  work  in  the  early  spring.  The  roads 
are  plowed  up ;  gravel  and  clay  are  scraped 
into  the  middle,  “hog-backs”  are  made,  to 
keep  the  water  from  running  and  washing  in 
the  middle  of  the  road : — then  comes  frost,  and 
all  the  new  work  remains  soft  and  unsettled  all 
the  winter  and  spring,  except  when  frozen  solid. 
All  this  is  easily  obviated,  and  we  may  just  as 
well  have  good  roads  as  poor  ones.  Almost 
every  township  has  a  good  young  engineer  and 
surveyor.  Appoint  him  road-master  for  the 
town,  give  him  a  fair  salary,  one  or  two  yokes 
of  oxen,  one  or  two  pairs  of  horses,  with  carts, 
wagons,  plows,  scrapers,  and  small  tools  to 
match.  Let  him  have  money  enough  to  hire 
eight  or  ten  good  men  in  summer,  and  perhaps 
four  in  winter.  He  should  understand  that  his 
business  is  to  study  road-making,  read  up  on 
the  subject,  learn  where  the  best  materials  are, 
break  out  of  old  ruts,  and  as  soon  as  possible 


give  the  people  good  roads  all  over  the  town. 
There  would  of  course  be  first,  second,  and 
third  class  roads,  according  to  their  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  amount  of  travel  upon  them. 

Similar  systems  to  the  one  suggested  are  pur¬ 
sued  in  many  townships,  and  the  result  is  inva¬ 
riably  a  great  improvement  in  the  roads,  and 
after  a  little  while,  even  at  first,  in  some  cases, 
a  decided  decrease  in  the  cost.  We  know  of 
some  towns  in  which  the  road  hands  are  not 
employed  more  than  half  their  time,  although 
they  cut  and  prepare  timber,  make  bridges,  and 
do  much  extra  work.  Their  services  are,  how¬ 
ever,  constantly  in  demand,  and  by  digging  cel¬ 
lars,  moving  buildings,  laying  cellar  walls  for 
houses,  etc.,  making  side-walks  in  the  village, 
putting  down  cement  walks  and  floors  on  pri¬ 
vate  grounds,  and  in  many  other  ways,  they 
earn  enough  to  pa\r  a  large  part  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  men  and  teams.  The  road-master 
inspects  all  the  roads  once  a  month,  especially 
after  storms,  and  needed  repairs,  if  promptly 
made,  are  slight  and  efficient. 

Tim  Bunker  oil  the  Jerseys. 


“  Got  a  touch  of  Jersey  blood  in  ’em,  I  guess,” 
said  Seth  Twiggs,  as  I  drove  some  new  cows 
and  a  bull  home  through  Hookertown  Street. 

“Where  did  you  scare  up  them  critters?”  in¬ 
quired  Uncle  Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  as  he 
leaned  his  elbow  on  Seth’s  garden  gate.  “They 
look  amazingly  like  the  cows  they  used  to  have 
over  on  the  Island  forty  year  ago,  and  they 
was  poor  sticks,  too.” 

“Wall,  now,  Squire,  why  didn’t  you  git 
goats  and  done  with  it?”  inquired  Tucker. 
“I’ll  bet  a  shad  I’ve  got  a  gout  that’ll  beat  any 
cow  you’ve  got  in  giving  milk  or  eating  brush.” 

“Ilave’nt  had  much  to  eat  lately?”  asked 
Jones,  who  stood  at  Tucker’s  elbow. 

“Great  on  eatin’  brush,  they  saj',”  responded 
Tucker.  “Don’t  need  any  bush  scythes  where 
they  keep  ’em.” 

“Did  they  come  from  the  Jarseys?”  asked 
Jake  Frink,  who  is  not  very  well  posted  as  to 
the  breeds  of  cattle.  “They  kinder  look  as  if 
they  had  been  living  on  pitch  pine  and  sand.” 

“  What  oxen  you’ll  raise  out  of  them  ani¬ 
mals!”  said  Tucker,  in  a  glow  of  admiration. 

“I’d  like  to  see  ’em  j'oked  up  with  some 
wharf  rats  that  lately  come  up  from  Shadtown. 
I  guess  they’d  take  the  premium  at  the  next 
fair,”  said  Jones,  who  grew  facetious. 

“  The  Squire’ll  be  exhibiting  rat  butter  next 
fall,  and  git  a  premium  on’t,  too,  see  if  he  don’t,” 
said  Jake  Frink. 

There  hasn’t  been  such  a  stir  in  Hookertown 
since  my  first  subsoil  plow,  some  dozen  years 
ago,  or  more,  as  my  Jerse}r  cattle  have  made. 
The  contempt,  if  possible,  is  still  stronger,  as 
this  conversation  of  my  neighbors  last  spring 
show's.  But  the  old  subsoil  plow  still  lives,  and 
keeps  nosing  round,  and  I  guess  the  Jerseys 
will  stand  it.  I  have  had  visits  about  every  day 
since  they  arrived.  A  dozen  men  at  the  barn¬ 
yard  gate  is  nothing  uncommon.  The  While 
Oakers  stop  their  coal  carts  on  their  way  home 
to  study  the  new  cattle.  Kier  Frink  thinks 
there  must  be  some  deer  blood  about  ’em.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  man  comes  along  who  knows  the 
stock,  and  wants  to  know  if  it  isn’t  thorough¬ 
bred.  Rev.  Mr.  Spooner,  who  has  visited  the 
Channel  Islands,  thinks  they  are  about  equal  to 
anything  he  saw  there.  Deacon  Smith  has  offer¬ 
ed  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  heifer,  but  the 
weight  of  opinion  in  Hookertown  is  decidedly 
against  the  Jerseys,  Hookertown  is  not  fond 
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of  new  things.  Tlie  Jersey  cows  are  small, 
thin,  and  their  milking  qualities  are  fabulous. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  they  come  from  the 
pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  and  are  a  new  de¬ 
vice  of  speculators  to  humbug  farmers.  Jake 
Frink’s  experience  in  Tafeu  and  other  boughten 
manures  is  still  remembered,  and  the  old  birds 
in  these  parts  are  not  to  be  taken  a  second  time 
with  chaff.  Meanwhile,  Ossipee  and  his  mates 
have  gone  to  pasture,  and  must  stand  upon 
their  own  merits.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate 
that  the  claims  of  the  Jersey  breeders  are  mis¬ 
understood.  An  old-style  farmer  breeds  natives 
for  beef,  for  working  cattle,  for  calves,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  a  breed  doesn’t  amount  to 
much  with  him  unless  it  meets  all  these  ends. 
He  sees  a  Jersey  cow,  weighing  five  hundred 
or  less,  and  a  yearling  bull  that  he  could  put  in 
his  lumber  wagon  about  as  easy  as  he  could  a 
calf.  He  exclaims,  “It  is  all  nonsense  to  have 
such  trash  upon  the  farm.  They  won’t  make 
oxen;  the  calves  are  no  bigger  than  wood¬ 
chucks,  and  they  arc  worth  nothing  to  fat,  for 
there  is  next  to  nothing  of  ’em  when  made  into 
beef.”  The  Devon  breeder,  with  his  sprightly 
team,  walking  off  almost  as  fast  as  horses,  turns 
up  his  nose  at  the  Jerseys.  They  will  never 
make  working  cattle.  They  are  homely  in  color, 
lacking  in  size,  and  can’t  endure  much.  “What 
fools  men  are  to  buy  Jerseys  !”  The  admirer 
of  Short-horns  is  still  more  disgusted  with  our 
little  favorites.  He  can  make  a  thousand  pounds 
of  clean  beef  on  one  of  his  frames  in  two  years. 
“Why  should  sensible  men  bother  themselves 
with  such  paltry  rats!  If  you  are  going  to 
make  beef,  take  something  that  will  make  it, 
and  see  it  grow.” 

Now,  I  do  not  see  why  we  may  not  breed 
cows  for  butter  just  as  well  as  for  beef,  or  for 
large  quantities  of  milk,  or  to  give  us  sprightly 
red  working  oxen.  There  is  certainly  need 
enough  of  it,  for  butter  is  about  the  dearest 
among  farm  products.  If  I  wanted  everything 
in  one  animal,  I  should  not  breed  Jerseys, 
though  I  have  seen  very  fair  grade  Jersey  work¬ 
ing  oxen  ;  and  I  have  eaten  as  good  beef  of  this 
stock  as  ever  came  to  market.  I  want  good, 
rich  milk  for  my  coffee,  cream  for  my  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  fruits,  and  golden  butter  for 
my  johnny  cakes  and  lima  beans.  If  there  is 
any  animal  that  can  equal  the  Jersey  cow  in 
giving  rich  milk,  I  have  not  found  it.  Just  how 
this  breed  came  by  this  quality  I  may  not  be 
able  to  tell.  Titus  Oaks  maybe  right  or  wrong 
in  laying  it  to  the  buffalo  of  America.  It  shows 
a  pretty  keen  scent  to  smell  a  buffalo  track 
after  two  centuries.  But  of  the  fact  that  this 
breed  gives  richer  milk  than  any  other,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  They  will  make  more  rich 
cream  and  butter  out  of  a  given  quantity  of 
fodder  than  the  Durhams  or  Devons.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  difference  among  them,  as  there  is 
among  other  breeds.  But  they  as  uniformly 
give  rich  milk  as  the  Short-horns  give  large 
carcasses  of  good,  juicy  beef.  There  are  multi¬ 
tudes  of  men,  and  the  number  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  our  cities  and  villages,  who  keep 
but  one  or  two  cows  for  family  supplies.  They 
do  not  want  to  sell  milk.  They  do  not  want 
skim  milk  for  the  pigs.  They  want  good  milk 
for  the  baby,  plenty  of  cream,  and  butter  of  the 
best  quality  for  the  table.  They  have  fastidious 
tastes,  it  may  be,  but  they  have  them  very  de¬ 
cidedly,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Now, 
I  claim  that  it  is  a  farmer’s  business  to  supply 
the  market  with  those  articles  in  his  line  that 
are  most  in  demand.  If  scrub  cows  are  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  nobody  wants  them  who 
can  get  anything  better,  what  is  the  use  of  my 


raising  them  ?  If  men  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it  want  their  milk  condensed,  the  Jersey 
cow  will  do  it  about  as  well  as  Gail  Borden, 
and  it  won’t  cost  half  so  much.  I  don’t  mean 
any  reflection  upon  that  gentleman,  or  the  rival 
milk  condensers,  but  I  rather  guess  if  the  Jer¬ 
seys  had  been  better  known,  their  occupation 
would,  have  been  gone.  These  folks,  too,  who 
want  family  cows,  haven’t  a  great  deal  of  barn 
room,  and  they  want  the  cow  put  up  in  the 
smallest  compass.  The  Jersey  hits  this  nail 
exactly  on  the  head.  You  can’t  put  her  in  a 
hen-coop  exactly,  but  you  can  put  her  and  the 
coop  into  a  common  stall  without  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  They  want  something,  too,  that  is  just  a 
little  handsome,  and  fond  of  being  petted,  to 
keep  company  with  the  well-groomed  horses, 
and  to  share  the  attentions  of  Levi,  when  he 
has  put  the  last  touch  upon  his  sleek  team.  I 
know  there  are  some  very  bad  looking  Jerseys, 
with  ugly  heads,  sharp  bones,  and  thin,  lank 
carcasses.  But  take  them  as  a  race,  they  are  fair 
to  the  sight,  and  an  ornament  to  the  farm-yard. 
A  little  oil-meal  inside  and  the  brush  outside 
improve  their  looks,  and  help  the  butter  won¬ 
derfully.  Their  mealy  mouths,  perhaps,  indi¬ 
cate  the  want  of  meal.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
pretty  safe  rule  to  follow.  There  are  several 
different  styles  of  Jersey  cattle.  I  like  the  wild 
Jersey  type  the  best,  which  is  very  popular  with 
some  of  our  best  breeders.  They  have  black 
tongues,  black  noses,  and  mealy  muzzles.  The 
horns  are  black,  small,  firm,  pointed,  brown 
near  the  head,  but  not  waxy.  In  shape,  the 
horns  have  but  one  curve  (except  that  the  horns 
of  females  turn  back  a  little  at  the  very  end), 
standing  high — as  high  as  at  right  angles  with  a 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  to  the  ear,  forming 
a  curve  of  nearly  half  a  eircle.  The  foundation 
color  of  the  females  is  chocolate,  dark  brown 
or  olive  along  the  back,  and  a  brownish  gray 
between  the  horns  and  eyes.  The  hair  is  soft, 
silky  or  woolly  on  the  bodj',  through  which 
there  project,  after  the  calves  are  four  to  eight 
months  old,  long,  coarse  hairs,  often  tipped  with 
white  or  brown,  sometimes  all  black,  or  other 
color.  The  males  are  much  darker,  nearly 
black,  but  neither  males  nor  females  have  any 
white  spots,  and  both  change  color.  The  skin, 
udder,  teats,  and  inside  of  the  ears,  are  olive 
brown,  with  a  brown  stripe  in  the  ear,  and  the 
ends  of  the  tail  terminate  in  a  brush,  like  the 
American  buffalo.  There  is  no  coloring  matteron 
the  end  of  the  tail,  but  it  is  dry  and  scaly.  Then 
they  have  a  wild  look  and  action,  not  easily  de¬ 
scribed,  which  I  suppose  Titus  would  say  smelt 
of  the  buffalo.  Cattle  of  this  type  are  as  hand¬ 
some  as  deer,  and  will  long  be  in  demand  at 
high  prices,  for  folks  will  buy  them  as  they  do 
pictures — just  to  look  at. 

Iloolcertoivn ,  Conn.,  i  Tours  to  Command, 

Jane  15, 1SG9.  j  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 
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How  to  Make  Good  Pastures. 

Many  an  acre  grazed  will  not  carry  a  sheep. 
Other  acres  will  give  full  feed  to  a  cow,  each, 
all  through  the  summer,  and  be  pretty  good 
mowing  when  frost  comes.  Both  kinds  pass 
under  our  observation  every  day.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  in  the  original  character  of  the  land, 
for  it  is  found  on  adjoining  farms,  with  the 
same  formation,  and  with  the  surface  and  sub¬ 
soil  looking  just  alike.  There  is  a  big  pasture 
of  50  acres,  where  fifty  sheep  would  lose  rather 
than  gain  flesh  during  the  summer.  The  oldest 
inhabitant  docs  not  remember  when  it  was  plow¬ 
ed,  seeded,  or  top-dressed.  It  has  always  been 
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pastured— generally  by  cows — until  it  ceased 
to  yield  feed  enough  to  support  them.  There 
is  some  grass  upon  it  now,  but  more  mulleins, 
five-fingers,  and  moss.  The  grass  is  nearly 
choked  out.  But  the  soil  was  originally  good. 
The  trees  that  still  stand  on  the  borders  are 
heavy  oak  and  chestnut  timber,  which  do  not 
thrive  on  poor,  thin  soils.  Yonder  is  a  field  of 
five  acres,  that  pastures  five  cows,  and  has  done 
it  for  several  years.  The  grass  is  luxuriant, 
and  grows  much  faster  than  the  cattle  can  con¬ 
sume  it.  It  was  stocked  down  five  years  ago, 
after  several  years  of  heavy  cropping,  with 
vegetables  and  tobacco.  Of  course  it  was  ma¬ 
nured  heavily,  and  very  thoroughly  cultivated. 
The  land  will  feel  that  treatment,  and  make 
grateful  returns,  for  a  vdiole  generation  to  come. 
It  is  far  within  the  limits  of  truth  to  say,  that 
one  acre  of  this  five  is  worth  the  vdiole  fifty  of 
the  other  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  animal 
life  and  making  salable  products.  The  one  does 
not  pay  taxes ;  the  other  pays  them  and  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  Now  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  royal  road  to  thrift  with  these  run-down 
pastures.  Top-dressing  will  not  answer,  for  the 
grass  seed  is  not  there  to  vegetate.  Seeding  will 
do  little  good,  for  the  grass  already  there  is 
growing  small  by  degrees.  If  the  soil  is  fair, 
arable  land,  plo.w,  plant,  manure,  and  cultivate, 
and  you  give  it  a  new  start.  That  old  sod  of  dead 
grass  roots  and  moss  rots,  becomes  plant-food, 
and  sends  up  joyful  harvests.  But  this  will  cost 
money,  spent  in  manure,  seeds,  and  labor.  You 
say,  Of  course  it  will,  and  if  you  get  your  money 
back  again,  principal  and  interest,  you  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  If  by  spending  $50  upon  a  worth¬ 
less  acre  of  pasture  you  make  it  pay  you  the  in¬ 
terest  on  $G0  above  the  working  expenses,  you 
are  doing  a  good  business.  We  must  use  our 
capital  in  farming  just  as  we  do  in  other  enter¬ 
prises.  We  must  bury  it  as  we  do  our  wheat, 
that  it  may  live  and  bear  fruit.  If  we  buy 
stock  in  a  railroad,  or  in  almost  any  enterprise, 
the  capital  dies  for  a  time.  We  do  not  lose 
faith  if  it  does  not  come  back  the  first  or  second 
year.  Spent  in  renovating  old  pastures  by  plow¬ 
ing  and  manuring  it  usually  gives  full  interest 
the  first  year,  and  puts  us  in  the  way  to  secure 
dividends  for  years  to  come 

- - .SOB— - -  « - ■ 

The  Intermixture  of  Seeds. 

BY  AN  OLD  SEED  GROWER. 


Varieties  of  beets,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  all 
other  kinds  for  seed,  should  be  set  as  far  apart 
as  possible,  to  avoid  intermixture,  especially 
cabbages,  no  two  varieties  of  which  should  be 
seeded  within  half  a  mile,  certainly  never  nearer 
than  eighty  rods.  'Beans  may  be  planted  nearer 
together,  with  less  danger  of  mixture,  than 
most  other  seeds.  Any  varieties  may  be  grown 
close  together,  free  from  mixture,  if  they  do  not 
flower  at  the  same  time.  Cucumbers,  melons, 
and  squashes,  will  not  mix,  as  is  supposed  by 
many,  neither  will  the  watermelon  mix  with 
the  muskmelon.  The  large,  thick,  white  seed¬ 
ed  squashes,  with  fleshy  stems,  like  the  Boston 
Marrow  and  Hubbard,  will  not  mix  with  the 
flat,  drab  seeded  ones,  with  angular  stems,  like 
the  Winter  Crookneck,  Summer  Squashes,  or 
common  yellow  pumpkin ;  but  these  latter  will 
mix  together.  Whatever  mixture  takes  place 
in  the  seeds  of  cucumbers,  melons,  and  squashes, 
tomatoes,  egg  plants,  and  peppers,  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fruit  the  first  year.  It  is  in  the 
crop  from  the  seeds  of  different  varieties  of 
these  which  have  been  grown  near  together 
that  the  mixture  will  show  itself  the  next  year. 
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the  bltje-bird. — ( Sicilia  sialis.) 


The  Blue-bird. —(Sialia  sialis,  Baird.) 


Among  the  insect-eating  birds  which  it  is 
easy  to  attract  around  our  dwellings  and  to 
domicile  in  our  orchards,  none  bus 
greater  claim  to  uniform  favor  and  kind 
treatment  from  man  than  the  blue-bird. 
Its  coming  is  often  the  very  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  and 
it  is  always  welcomed  as  a  harbinger 
of  returning  spring.  It  seeks  its  old 
familiar  haunts  among  the  leafless 
boughs,  and  watches  with  jealous  eye 
the  least  appearance  of  life  among  those 
depredators  upon  the  foliage  in  the 
shade  and  shelter  of  which  it  anticipates 
so  much  enjoyment.  We  forget  its  note 
when  summer  comes,  although  it  gives 
us  so  much  pleasure  in  March,  or  we 
remember  it  only  as  we  do  those  bland 
spring  days  when  the  sunshine  is  re¬ 
joiced  in  as  thoroughly  as  we  avoid  it 
now.  The  male  blue-bird  is  of  a  uni¬ 
form  azure  blue  above,  and  reddish 
brown  beneath,  being  white  about  the 
abdomen  and  beneath  the  tail.  Its  legs 
and  bill  are  black.  The  female  has 
similar  but  duller  plumage,  and  the 
brown  of  the  breast  tinges  more  or  less 
the  feathers  of  the  head  and  back.  The 
length  is  about  six  and  three  quarter 
inches.  Blue-birds  build  in  hollows  ol 
any  sort,  like  a  last  year’s  woodpecker’s 
hole,  a  hole  in  an  apple  tree  where  a 
limb  was  removed  at  a  wrong  season 
and  decay  has  followed,  a  shelter  under 
the  eaves  of  a  veranda,  or  a  box  ot 
almost  any  shape,  six  feet  or  more  from 
the  ground.  They  lay  four  to  six  eggs, 
which  are  of  a  faint  blue  color,  with  a 
shade  of  green,  and  are  usually  hatched 
late  in  May  or  early  in  June.  Two 
broods  are  reared  the  same  season,  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  same  nest.  The  young  arc 
peculiarly  exposed  to  be  eaten  by  cats, 
snakes,  and  other  animals  or  birds  of 
prey,  as  the  nests  are  often  vrery  poorly  con¬ 
cealed.  The  food  of  this  bird,  when  insects  are 
abundant,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
them.  It  does  but 
little  damage  to  fruit, 
and  consumes  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of 
caterpillars  and 
other  worms,  flies, 
and  grasshoppers. 
Blue  -  bird  boxes 

should  be  about  six 
inches  square,  with 
inch  -  and-a  -  quarter 
holes,  and  they 
should  be  placed 
upon  fruit  or  shade 
trees  where  cats  can¬ 
not  easily  get  at 
them.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  houses 
may  be  disputed 
with  the  bine  birds, 
by  the  wrens,  but 
these,  too,  are  so  use¬ 
ful  and  desirable 
that  an  easy  solution 
of  the  difficulty  must 
suggest  itself  to  al¬ 
most  every  one.  It 
is  to  provide  bird-houses  for  all.  Wrens  seem 
to  prefer  unsheltered  houses,  while  blue-birds 
always  choose  the  seclusion  of  shade  and  foliage. 


The  Pigeon  Hawk. — ( Falco  Columbarius, Linn.) 


This  beautiful  little  falcon  inhabits  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  we  presume  it  is  no 
stranger  in  icy  Alaska.  Beautiful  and 
graceful  as  it  is,  it  merits  onR  slaughter 
from  civilized  man,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  persevering  v-nemies  of  all  his 
feathered  friends  not  large  enough  to 
avoid  its  keen  sight,  its  swift  flight, 
and  its  wolf-like  rapacity.  Doves  and 
pigeons,  robins  and  blue-birds,  wild 
ducks  and  half-growm  farm-yard  poul¬ 
try,  arc  alike  its  victims.  The  Pigeon 
Hawks  migrate  with  their  prey  to  a 
notable  extent,  and  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Northern  United  States,  in  spring 
and  fall,  though  a  few  stay  through  the 
year  in  New  Jersey  and  Southern  New 
York,  and  other  States  on  the  same 
isothermal  line,  especially  if  the  winters 
are  mild.  Our  engraving  shows  the 
markings  very  well.  This  specimen  was 
shot  with  a  blue-bird  in  its  talons,  and 
was  so  stuffed.  “The  entire  upper 
parts  are  b-lueish  slate  color,  every 
feather  with  a  black  longitudinal  line ; 
forehead  and  throat  white,  other  under 
parts  pale  yellowish,  or  reddish  white, 
with  longitudinal  lines  of  brownish 
black  in  each  feather.  The  tail  feathers 
are  black,  tipped  with  ashy  white,  and 
there  are  spots  of  white  upon  each 
feather,  forming  cross-bands  of  white, 
or  pale  ferruginous  color.  The  cere  (or 
bare  waxy  skin  between  the  bill  and  the 
feathers)  is  yellow,  the  bill  blue,  and  the 
legs  yellow.  The  bird  flies  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  rapid  strokes  of  the  wings, 
soaring  hut  little.  It  not  only  swoops 
down  upon  its  prey  from  a  command¬ 
ing  position,  but  pursues  and  strikes 
almost  everything  upon  the  wing.  No 
doubt  if  birds  were  scarce,  it  would  take 
kindly  to  moles  and  mice,  but  we  do  not  know 
of  its  doing  so.  It  breeds  at  the  North,  doubt¬ 
less  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  but  the 
habits  of  the  birds 
when  breeding  seem 
to  have  been  most 
accurately  observed 
in  Labrador.  They 
make  their  nests  in 
low  fir  trees,  and  lay 
three  to  five  eggs, 
of  a  dull,  yellowish 
brown  color,  with 
irregular  dark  red¬ 
dish  brown  blotches 
and  specks.  The 
total  length  of  the 
female  is  12  to  14 
inches ;  of  the  male, 

10  or  11.  The  young, 
when  of  nearly  or 
quite  full  size,  vary 
consideramy  from 
the  adult  birds  in 
markings,  but  are 
not  difficult  to  rec¬ 
ognize.  These  lit¬ 
tle  rascals  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  two 
other  species,  as 
companions  in  guilt  and  merited  retribution, 
having  much  the  same  character.  These  are 
the  Sparrow  Hawk  and  the  Sharp-shin,  the  lat- 


is  almost  sure  to  return  to  look  after  the  bird 
he  killed  or  wounded,  and  will,  if  he  tries  to 
pick  it  up,  be  as  surely  caught  by  the  leg. 


ter  being  by  far  the  more  common,  at  least  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Hawks  may  be  easily 
snared  if  they  are  seen  to  strike,  and  can  be 
made  to  drop  their  prey.  Mr.  Bell  tells  us  he 


the  pigeon  hawk. — (Falco  Columbarius ,  Linn.) 

is  almost  always  successful  when  he  sets  a  spring 
pole  with  a  noose,  laying  the  bird  which  the 
hawk  dropped  close  under  the  trip.  The  hawk 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  67. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  asking  his  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  summer-faiiowing  for  spring  barley, 
Jolm  Johnston  writes  me:  “I  think  you  would 
do  better  to  plow  your  two-year-old  clover  sod 
only  once  this  fall  for  barley,  and  the  later  you 
plow  it,  the  better.  If  you  fallow  it,  it  would 
be  too  line,  and  the  spring  might  be  such  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  land  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  barley.  Fallowing  as  you  propose 
would  answer  well,  if,  after  that,  you  would 
throw  it  into  two  furrow  ridges  before  frost  set 
in.  Then  it  would  work  to  perfection  in  spring. 
I  never  saw  such  barley  grown  hereabouts  as  I 
raised  by  throwing  corn  stubble  in  three  furrow 
ridges  in  November,  and  barrowing  and  plow¬ 
ing  the  land  again  in  spring  before  sowing. 
The  last  crop  I  raised  in  that  way  was  40  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  over  51  lbs.  per  bushel.” 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  capital  plan.  My  own 
idea  was  to  plow  it  up  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
fall,  and  leave  it  rough  for  the  winter ;  but 
plowing  it  into  ridges  must  be  better. 

Mr.  Johnston’s  land  is  now  so  clean  that  it  is 
difficult  fin-  him  to  realize  the  position  in  which 
those  of  us  who  have  neglected  farms  are  placed. 
We  must  do  something  to  kill  the  weeds.  Plow¬ 
ing  the  clover  sod  late  in  the  fall  may  give  as 
good  a  crop  of  barley  as  if  we  summer-fallowed 
it.  But  I  doubt  it.  And  at  any  rate  bjr  plow¬ 
ing  it  about  the  first  of  August,  and  again  after 
we  are  through  wheat  sowing,  and  again  just 
before  winter  sets  in,  we  can  do  a  good  deal 
towards  cleaning  the  land,  and  we  lose  no  crop, 
except  a  little  fall  pasture.  Aud  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  this  thorough  stirring  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  soil  for  eightor  nine  months  (from 
August  to  May)  will  do  much  towards  enrich¬ 
ing  it  by  developing  the  latent  plant-food. 

Perhaps  a  better  rotation  would  be  this : 
Mow  your  young  clover  for  hay  and  the  second 
crop  for  seed.  And  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  seed 
clover  is  drawn  in,  spread  twenty  loads  of 
rich,  well-decomposed  manure  per  acre  on  the 
sod.  Then  go  over  the  field  once  or  twice  with 
a  set  of  J.  J.  Thomas’  slanting-teeth  harrows, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  lumps  of  ma¬ 
nure  and  making  it  as  fine  as  possible.  It  is 
said  that  manure  makes  grass  rank,  and  imparts 
a  disagreeable  flavor  to  it,  so  that  cattle  do  not 
like  it.  I  think  this  is  due  simply  to  the  fact 
that  manure  is  seldom  spread  evenly  over  the 
land.  When  it  lies  in  lumps  the  grass  has  a 
bad  flavor,  but  if  it  is  evenly  spread  and 
worked  over  with  Thomas’  harrow,  no  such 
effect  will  he  observed.  In  fact,  if  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  well  rotted  and  properly  applied,  the 
grass  will  be  very  sweet  and  succulent,  and  the 
cattle  will  greatly  prefer  it  to  grass  that  has  not 
been  top-dressed.  This  I  know  to  he  a  fact. 

The  next  spring,  after  top-dressing  the  clover 
the  previous  fall,  you  will  have  a  great  growth 
of  clover  and  grass.  Pasture  it  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  and  then  plow  it  up  as  you  have 
leisure.  Fallow  the  field  as  thoroughly  as  you 
can,  and  the  next  spring  plant  it  to  corn.  Cul¬ 
tivate  the  corn  about  once  a  week  for  two 
months,  and  kill  every  weed.  If  any  thistles 
show  themselves  in  August,  cut  them  out  with 
the  hoe.  After  the  corn  is  harvested,  plow  the 
stubble,  and  sow  the  land  to  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats,  the  next  spring,  and  seed  down  with  a 
peck  of  clover  seed  per  acre.  If  the  manure 
is  good,  I  think  this  plan  would  give  a  big  crop 
of  corn,  say  80  or  90  bushels  shelled  corn  per 
acre,  and  40  or  50  bushels  of  barley,  and  a 
great  growth  of  clover  afterwards.  Aud  the  land 


would  be  as  “  clean  as  a  garden  ”  should  be. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  it  will  not  pay.  I  know 
better.  As  you  farm  it  now,  you  get  about  30 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  on  the  best 
parts  of  the  field,  15  bushels  on  the  sandy  knolls, 
and  5  bushels  on  the  “  clay  spots,”  and  some¬ 
times  nothing.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Then  you  get  15 
bushels  of  barley  per  acre,  or  if  the  season  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  very  favorable,  20  bushels.  Your 
wheat  afterwards  is  about  12  bushels  per  acre. 
And  you  are  now  paying  a  man  $28  a  month  and 
his  board  and  washing,  to  help  you  put  in  and 
cultivate  and  hoe  these  crops,  and  you  will  have 
to  pay  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  day  for  help  to  harvest 
them.  And  furthermore,  your  land  is  getting 
poorer  and  more  weedy  every  year.  A  sum¬ 
mer-fallow,  followed  by  a  well-cultivated  corn 
crop,  would  clean  it  thoroughly  and  put  it 
in  shape  for  further  and  rapid  improvement. 

The  fact  is,  our  farms  are  suffering  for  want 
of  thorough  tillage.  We  ouly  half  work  the 
land.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor 
in  attempting  to  kill  weeds,  but  we  do  not  quite 
accomplish  the  object.  The  weeds  recover 
from  the  blows  we  have  given  them,  and  our 
time  and  labor  are  lost.  Another  hoeing,  or 
another  cultivating,  or  another  plowing,  would 
have  made  an  end  of  them,  and  for  want  of 
this  we  lose  all  that  we  have  done.  Our  land 
is  no  cleaner  than  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago, 
and  it  will  be  no  cleaner  a  dozen  years  hence, 
unless  we  change  our  system  of  cultivation. 

As  long  as  labor  is  so  high  we  cannot  afford 
to  employ  it  in  raising  poor  crops.  And  there 
is  not  much  prospect  of  labor  being  permanent¬ 
ly  cheaper.  It  is  advancing  all  over  the  world. 
And  certainly  no  man  whose  heart  is  in  the 
right  place  can  be  sorry  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  problem  which  the  American  farmer  has 
to  solve  is,  how  to  raise  cheap  grain,  cheap 
meat,  and  cheap  wool,  with  high-priced  labor. 
We  have  an  almost  unlimited  extent  of  land, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  cultivating  it  so 
excessively.  We  can  afford  to  let  half  of  it 
rest  two  years  out  of  three.  And  the  solution 
of  the  problem  will  be  found  in  this  direction. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  our  profits 
come  from  labor  and  not  from  land.  And  our 
chief  aim  should  be  to  use  labor  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  To  use  it  in  raising  a  crop  of  wheat 
of  10  or  12  bushels  per  acre  is  certainly  not 
using  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  wish  every  young  farmer  in  the  United 
States  would  read  Thomas’  work  on  Farm  Im¬ 
plements  and  Farm  Machinery.  It  gives  the 
clearest  explanation  of  the  principles  of  mechan¬ 
ics  I  have  ever  read,  while  the  illustrations,  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  practical  farm  life,  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  work.  A 
knowledge  of  these  principles  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  every  one  who  works  on  a  farm. 
It  would  save  a  great  amount  of  time  and  la¬ 
bor.  And  it  certainly  would  not  hurt  our  in¬ 
ventors  and  manufacturers  to  study  the  work. 
We  should  not  then  be  so  often  annoyed  by 
breakages.  They  would  know  where  the  strain 
comes,  and  provide  for  it.  Now,  we  frequently 
have  great  strength  where  it  is  not  needed,  and 
a  rotten  bit  of  casting  in  the  most  important 
part  of  the  machine. 

A  few  months  since  I  tried  a  new  ditching 
implement,  the  frame  of  which  was  a  heavy  piece 
of  cast-iron,  with  holes  in  for  strong  wrought- 
iron  teeth.  It  appeared  exceedingly  strong.  We 
put  on  a  pair  of  horses  and  had  not  gone  ten  rods 
before  we  struck  a  stone,  when  the  casting  snap¬ 
ped  like  a  pipe  stem.  Why  ?  The  last,  outside 
hole  was  drilled  about  half  an  inch  from  the 


end,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
outside,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  hold  it. 
Any  other  tooth  in  the  implement  would  have 
stood  one  hundred  times  the  strain.  The  cast¬ 
ing  could,  just  as  well  as  not,  have  been  made 
six  inches  long,  when  it  would  have  been  as 
strong  as  the  other  parts  of  the  implement. 
The  extra  cost  would  not  have  been  twenty-five 
cents.  Take  another  case.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  I  bought  a  gang-plow.  The  frame  is  made 
of  cast-iron,  and  it  runs  on  wheels  which  can 
be  readily  moved  so  as  to  regulate  the  depth 
and  width.  It  is  an  ingenious  thing,  well  built, 
and  of  the  best  materials ;  the  points,  mould- 
boards,  and  landsides,  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
In  short,  it  is  a  capital  implement — only  it  won’t 
work !  Each  plow,  if  drawn  singly  through  the 
soil,  would  do  good  work, — as  good  as  could  be 
desired ;  but  when  three  or  four  of  them  are 
attached  to  a  triangular  cast-iron  frame,  and  the 
line  of  draft  is  in  the  center  of  the  first  plow 
instead  of  in  the  center  of  the  set  of  plows,  the 
whole  machine  has  a  tendency  to  draw  out 
straight,  and  the  last  plow  will  take  no  land.  In 
other  words,  the  side  draft  is  so  great  that  all 
the  plows  have  a  tendency  to  run  into  one  fur¬ 
row,  with  the  points  of  the  plows  merely  rim- 
ning  sideways  to  the  land.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  little  study  of  the  principles  of  mechanics 
would  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  have 
avoided  this  error,  and  given  us  a  good  gang- 
plow.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  a 
set  of  gang-plows  cannot  be  made  to  do  good 
work,  and  yet  it  seems  to  he  the  general  opinion 
that,  so  far,  all  the  gang-plows  we  have  had 
have  proved  un satisfactory.  I  think  this  is  owing 
to  two  reasons ;  not  making  the  shanks  high 
enough  to  avoid  clogging,  aud  not  properly  ad¬ 
justing  the  line  of  draft.  They  should  be  made 
so  as  to  take  three  furrows  only,  and  to  be 
drawn  by  four  horses  abreast.  Let  them  be 
made  of  steel  and  provided  with  coulters,  when 
necessary.  Such  an  implement  would  certainly 
be  very  useful  for  working  over  our  summer- 
fallows,  and  for  plowing  in  the  spring,  for  bai  ley, 
or  oats,  or  wheat,  any  land  that  has  been  well 
and  deeply  plowed  the  fall  previous. 

It  seems  to  be  proved  that  merely  stirring  the 
soil  is  not  so  beneficial  as  turning  it  over  with 
the  plow.  And  it  appears  that  the  power  re¬ 
quired  to  lift  and  turn  over  a  furrow  is  far  less 
than  the  power  required  to  cut  it.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  a  gang-plow,  if  prop¬ 
erly  constructed  and  made  of  steel,  with  sharp 
cutting  edges,  would  require  no  more  power, 
and  do  far  better  work,  than  a  cultivator. 

At  the  Farmers’  Club,  yesterday,  we  had  a 
talk  about  weeds  and  how  to  destroy  them.  It 
was  admitted  that  something  must  be  done,  or 
our  farmers  would  soon  be  overrun  with  this¬ 
tles,  red-root,  and  quack  grass.  One  gentleman 
stated  that  on  some  of  the  light  sandy  soils  in 
Irondequoit,  the  quack  grass  had  obtained  en¬ 
tire  possession,  and  that  he  thought  the  laud 
would  have  to  be  given  up  to  it.  It  made 
pretty  fair  pasture.  He  thought  it  impossible 
to  kill  it  on  sandy  soils. 

Five  years  ago,  I  had  a  field  of  sandy  land 
that  was  full  of  quack.  It  was  in  wheat,  and  I 
did  not  seed  it  down  with  clover,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  after  harvest  I  plowed  the  field,  and  har¬ 
rowed  and  cultivated  it;  then  plowed  it  again, 
and  harrowed  and  cultivated ;  and  about  the 
first  of  December  plowed  it  again,  and  left  it 
rough  for  the  winter;  the  next  spring  culti¬ 
vated  it,  and  plowed  again ;  then  cultivated  it 
once  or  twice  more,  and  harrowed  repeated^. 
By  this  time  it  was  as  loose  as  an  ash  heap,  and 
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the  harrows  and  cultivator  (with  narrow  teeth) 
pulled  the  quack  to  the  surface.  We  then  raked 
it  into  heaps  and  burned  it  on  the  land  ;  then 
plowed  the  land  again,  and  drilled  in  beans. 
We  cultivated  the  beans  thoroughly  with  a 
Johnston  cultivator,  which  has  narrow  teeth, 
and  hoed  them  twice.  I  do  not  think  that 
,  to-day,  except  on  the  borders  of  the  fences, 
.where  we  could  not  get  at  it,  there  is  a  spear  of 
-quack  in  the  field.  Of  course  some  of  the 
i  members  laughed  at  my  plan  of  killing  quack. 
They  want  an  easier  method.  I  have  known 
quack  killed  by  double  plowing;  that  is,  by 
running  a  second  plow  in  the  furrow  made  by 
the  first  plow,  and  turning  up  the  soil  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  then  turning  the  first  nine 
inches  of  soil  containing  the  quack  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow,  and  throwing  another  furrow 
nine  inches  deep  on  top  of  it.  This  method 
was  tried  by  John  Hilditch,  an  intelligent  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory;  but 
I  believe  he  concluded  that  on  the  whole  it  was 
not  much  cheaper  than  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  pulling  it  out  by  repeated  plowings,  liarrow- 
ings,  and  cultivatorings.  If  a  Michigan  double 
plow  would  run  deep  enough,  it  might  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  thing  at  one  operation  as  Mr. 
Hilditch  did  at  two,  and  with  less  than  half  the 
cost,  as  he  found  it  necessary  to  put  four  horses 
on  to  the  last  plow.  But  on  sandy  soil  it  would 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  quack  very  deep; 
and  when  these  sandy  soils  rest  on  a  poor, 
hungry  subsoil,  such  deep  plowing  would  prove 
inj urious,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years.  Better 
kill  the  quack  honestly,  by  working  it  out. 
Our  dry,  hot  climate  gives  us  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  rid  of  this  pest,  and  in  killing 
quack  by  thoroughly  working  the  land,  we  kill 
all  other  weeds  at  the  same  time.  It  will 
enrich  the  land,  and  furnish  the  finest  seed¬ 
bed.  The  land  will  not  forget  it  for  years. 

It  will  not  do  to  depend  on  thorough  tillage 
alone.  This  was  Jethro  Tull’s  mistake.  We 
need  manure  besides.  But  the  means  necessary 
to  kill  the  weeds  will  mellow  the  soil,  develop 
plant-food,  and  give  us  better  crops;  and  these 
crops  will  enable  us  to  make  more  manure,  and 
so  we  can  keep  ou  enriching  the  farm.  Hence 
I  contend  that  while  weeds,  if  neglected,  are  a 
curse  to  the  land,  they  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  fanner  -who  has  energy  enough  to  use  the 
proper  means  for  destroying  them.  The  crop 
of  beans  that  grew  on  this  field  paid  the  whole 
expense  of  killing  the  quack,  and  left  the  laud 
in  prime  order  for  wheat,  and  I  have  had  some 
capital  crops  of  clover  and  grass  since.  To 
abandon  good  dry  land,  worth  $100  or  $150 
per  acre,  to  quack,  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Twenty  dollars  an  acre  will  kill  it  so  that  it  will 
not  trouble  us  for  ten  years  to  come,  and  we 
get  rid  of  other  weeds  at  the  same  time.  Will 
not  the  crops  be  two  dollars  an  acre  better — or 
even  live  dollars  ?  And  will  it  not  pay  ? 

A  gentleman  in  Canada  writes  me  that  wood 
is  becoming  as  scarce  as  on  the  Western  prai¬ 
ries,  and  that  farmers  are  anxiously  asking, 

“  What  shall  we  fence  with  ?”  “  Stone  walls,” 
he  adds,  “  do  not  seem  to  suit  this  climate. 
They  are  apt  to  be  heaved  up  by  frost,  especial¬ 
ly  those  running  east  and  west,  owing  to  the 
ground  thawing  more  rapidly  on  the  south  than 
on  the  north  side.  I  notice  some  attempts  to 
grow  willow  and  thorn  fences,  but  no  care 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  since 
planting,  and  they  are  now  useless;  and  ‘What 
shall  we  fence  with  ?’  is  yet  unanswered.” 

In  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  where  land  is 
high  and  the  farms  necessarily  small,  we  shall 


have  to  adopt  the  soiling  system,  and  this  will 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  inside  fences. 
Where  land  is  cheap,  and  where,  consequently, 
it  Avill  not  pay  to  soil  animals,  we  shall  have 
larger  farms,  and  can  then  have  large  fields, 
and  thus  save  considerable  expense  in  fencing. 
A  field  of  ten  acres  requires  sixteen  rods  of 
fence  per  acre,  while  a  field  of  one  hundred 
acres  requires  only  about  five  rods  of  fence  per 
acre.  I  know  you  object  to  large  farms.  But 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  we  are  going  to  get 
along  without  them.  The  Pacific  Railroad  will 
open  up  millions  of  new  firms,  and  we  have 
already  ten  times  as  much  land  as  we  have  peo¬ 
ple  to  cultivate  it.  If,  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
we  can  cultivate  a  large  farm  at  a  less  cost  per 
acre  than  a  smaller  one,  and  if  there  is  vastly 
more  land  than  there  are  purchasers,  why 
should  we  deprecate  the  manifest  tendency  to 
larger  farms  ?  Depend  upon  it,  as  farmers’ 
sons  receive  a  better  education,  they  will  want 
to  do  a  larger  business.  The  profits  from  a 
fifty-acre  farm,  devoted  to  ordinary  farm  crops, 
and  so  managed  that  its  productiveness  is  kept 
up  from  the  farm  itself,  and  not  by  the  purchase 
of  fertilizers  or  feeding  stuffs,  are  not  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  an  educated 
man.  And  I  assume  that  he  manages  his  farm 
to  the  best  advantage.  Prices  are  high  enough 
for  consumers,  and  the  profits  of  good  farming, 
on  the  whole,  are  as  large  as  they  ought  to  be 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  The  business  is  a 
good  business,  and  a  respectable  one,  but  such 
a  man  does  not  do  enough  of  it  to  afford  him 
an  adequate  support.  This  is  not  a  popular 
doctrine,  but  it  is  true. 

Of  course  an  intelligent,  educated  man  can 
make  a  good  deal  of  money  from  fifty  acres  of 
land ;  but  it  will  not  be  by  ordinary  farm  crops 
managed  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  depending  on  the  usual  sources  of 
fertility  on  the.  farm.  A  farm  can  be  kept  in  a 
high  state  of  productiveness  from  its  own  re¬ 
sources,  but  to  do  so  we  must  sell  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  portion  of  the  crops  grown.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  crops  must  be  consumed  on 
the  farm.  Mr.  Lawes’  unmanured  wheat-plot 
produces  on  the  average  fifteen  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  every  year.  In  other  words, 
the  natural  resources  of  the  land  are  capable  of 
giving  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  every 
year.  If  a  crop  of  wheat  was  sown  every  third 
year,  and  during  the  other  two  years  the  land 
was  in  clover,  which  was  all  returned  to  the 
land,  we  might  get  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
But  this  is  probably  the  limit  of  productiveness 
from  ordinarily  good  land,  that  receives  no  ex¬ 
traneous  fertilizing  materials.  By  supplying 
manure,  we  could  get  thirty-five  bushels  every 
year, — at  least  the  soil  cau  be  made  capable  of 
doing  so,  or  of  producing  even  forty  or  fifty 
bushels ;  but  the  season  may  be  such  that  the 
plants  cannot  use  their  supply  of  food  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  we  might 
expect  to  average  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
Iu  other  words,  ive  can,  by  the  use  of  purchased 
manure,  get  every  year  as  large  crops  as  we  can 
get  every  three  years ,  by  depending  on  the  nat¬ 
ural  sources  of  fertility.  Liebig,  with  a  flash 
of  genius,  saw  this  truth  when  he  wrote  “  Am¬ 
monia  is  Time,”  long  before  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
demonstrated  the  fact  by  experiments. 

This  truth  lies  at  the  basis  of  High  Farming. 
By  fallowing,  and  growing  clover  or  other  green 
crops,  we  can  get  all  the  ammonia  we  need  to 
produce  large  crops  of  wheat.  But  it  will  take 
three  or  four  years  to  do  it.  Those  writers  who 
sneer  at  “  guano  and  oil-cake,”  and  who  recom¬ 
mend  farmers  to  depend  entirely  on  home  re¬ 


sources,  do  not  seem  to  understand  this  matter, 
for  most  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  recommend 
small  farms ;  while  the  truth  is,  if  we  adopt 
sloio  farming,  we  must  have  large  farms,  or  we 
shall  have  small  incomes.  If  we  have  small 
farms,  we  must  farm  fast ,  or,  in  other  words, 
we  must  adopt  High  Farming.  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  conclusion.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  is  in  the  case  of  new  land  that  has  been 
heavily  manured  by  nature,  and  where  the 
farmer  depends  on  this  accumulated  manure  for 
the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  clearing  up 
the  land.  When  this  manure  is  used  up,  he 
must  depend  on  the  plant-food,  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  soil  by  tillage,  on  the  am¬ 
monia  and  nitric  acid  furnished  by  rains  and 
dews,  and  on  what  the  soil  and  plants  can  ab¬ 
sorb  from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  slow  farm¬ 
ing.  And  it  is  the  kind  of  farming  that  must 
be  generally  adopted.  It  means,  in  its  best 
aspect,  summer  and  autumn-fallowing,  growing 
a  large  area  of  clover  and  other  crops  for  plow¬ 
ing  under  or  consuming  on  the  land,  and  raising 
large  crops  at  long  intervals.  It  is  the  kind  of 
farming  now  generally  adopted,  except  that  we 
do  not  work  the  land  so  thoroughly  as  we 
should,  and  do  not  give  the  soil  time  to  accumu¬ 
late  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonia  and  other 
plant-food  for  the  production  of  a  large  crop.  We 
try  to  raise  crops  at  too  short  intervals,  conse¬ 
quently  the  crops  are  poor,  and  the  profits  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  High  Farming  means  un¬ 
derdraining,  thorough  tillage,  irrigation,  and  the 
purchase  of  manures  or  feeding  stuffs.  It 
means  well-bred  animals  and  high  feeding.  It 
means  soiling  iu  summer,  and  roots  in  winter. 
It  means  large  crops  every  year,  and  crops  that 
can  be  turned  into  money.  There  is  no  sum¬ 
mer  fallow,  and  no  plowing  under  clover. 


Summering  Young  Calves. 


The  first  summer  is  the  important  one  for 
calves.  If  they  come  through  it  in  good, 
sound,  thrifty  condition,  their  future  rearing  is 
easy.  If  they  get  pot-bellied,  out  of  shape,  and 
stunted,  a  jrearwill  be  lost  in  their  development 
and  growth,  and  they  will  never  be  so  good  as 
they  would  have  been  had  they  kept  growing 
from  their  birth.  The  secret  of  success  in  rais¬ 
ing  calves  is  to  keep  them  thrifty  from  the  very 
start.  Let  them  never  get  a  check,  and  they 
will  pay  in  the  end  for  the  extra  care.  A  fre¬ 
quent  mistake  is  to  turn  calves  out  to  grass  too 
earlja  They  have  to  eat  a  large  amount  of 
succulent  food,  to  supply  to  their  unperfeeted 
digestive  organs  a  sufficient  amount  of  such  nu¬ 
triment  as  they  can  use,  and  they  develop 
enormous  paunches,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  frames.  By  frolicking  they  expend,  in 
muscular  waste,  material  that  should  go  to  help 
their  growth,  and  by  becoming  overheated,  they 
disarrange  their  entire  systems.  Later  in  the 
season,  on  stinted,  drought-parched  pastures, 
they  are  often  as  much  starved  by  the  want  of 
food  as  they  were  earlier  by  the  want  of  ability 
to  make  complete  use  of  what  they  did  eat. 

Calves  should  not  ba  weaned  on  grass,  unless 
constantly  with  their  dams,  and  receiving  a 
bountiful  supply  of  milk  late  into  the  season. 
Good  rowen  hay,  (or  cured  grass,)  which  con¬ 
tains  a  large  proportion  of  nutriment  that  the 
young  stomachs  can  easily  appropriate,  and  a 
liberal  feeding,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  with 
skim-milk — withholding  water,  so  that  they  will 
drink  the  more  milk — is  the  best  bill  of  fare  for 
at  least  four  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
they  may,  unless  the  weather  is  excessively  hot, 
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be  gradually  accustomed  to  a  short  and  fine 
pasture,  until  they  will  thrive  on  that  alone. 


About  Smutty  Corn. 


The  smut  in  Indian  corn,  which  has  long 
been  an  annoyance  to  farmers,  possesses  an  ad¬ 
ditional  interest,  now  that  serious  and  fatal  cat- 


Fig.  1. — SMUTTY  COHN — YOUNG. 

tie  diseases  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  corn 
affected  by  smut.  Smut  is  the  work  of  a  micro¬ 
scopic  fungus,  one  of  those  obscure  forms  of 
vegetation  which,  like  mil¬ 
dew,  lives  within  and  upon 
the  tissues  of  other  plants. 
The  presence  of  these  fungi 
in  grains  not  only  often 
causes  them  to  totally 
change  their  shape,  but 
they  take  on  properties  en¬ 
tirely  foreign  to  the  grain 
in  its  natural  state.  Thus, 
the  ergot  of  rye  is  a  grain,  which  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  small  fungus  becomes  different  in  ap¬ 
pearance  from  an  ordinary  grain  of  rye,  and 
possesses  medicinal  and  poisonous  properties 
which  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  of 
those  known  to  medical 
men.  Other  grains  are 
known  to  be  similarly 
changed,  and  it  would 
not  be  at  all  strange  to 
find  that  Indian  corn, 
when  it  is  attacked  by 
a  fungus  growth,  is  del¬ 
eterious  in  a  marked 
degree.  The  trouble  in 
corn  first  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  young 
kernels.  They  swell  out 
into  enormous  leathery 
bags,  which  assume  a 
peculiar  lead  color,  and 
ultimately  burst  open 
and  discharge  a  brown¬ 
ish  black  powder,  or 
“smut.”  This  powder  is 
the  reproductive  grains 
or  spores  of  the  fungus 
which  has  done  the  mis¬ 
chief,  and  is  all  of  the  Fig-  3.— an  old  ear. 
plant  that  can  be  seen  by  those  not  skilled  inmi- 
croscopical  observations.  The  appearance  of  the 
diseased  grains  is  well  shown  in  figure  1,  which 
is  from  an  engraving  by  Faguet.  Figure  2 


shows  a  very  young  grain,  with  its  envelops  or 
chaff  cut  across,  to  exhibit  the  internal  disorgan¬ 
ization  which  takes  place.  In  fig.  3  we  have  the 
appearance  of  an  ear  of  smutty 
corn,  much  reduced  in  size, 
taken  from  the  stack  from 
which  some  animals  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  fed  with  fatal  re- 
suits.  Observations  are  needed  to  decide 
whether  the  injury  to  cattle  is  due  to  eating 
corn  that  has  been  changed  by  the  fungus, 
or  whether  the  spores,  the  “smut,”  themselves 
arc  deleterious.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this 
country  we  have  no  botanist  who  has  made 
these  minute  plants,  of  which  the  smut  is  one 
among  hundreds,  a  special  study.  The  spores 
or  smut  grains,  when  magnified,  are  found  to 
be  beset  with  numerous  points,  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  4.  The  name  of  the  fungus  is  Ustilago 
May dis ;  the  genus  Ustilago  has  species  which 
produce  smut  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  as  well 
as  in  plants  not  at  all  related  to  the  cereals. 
Moist  seasons  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
development  of  these  small  fungi,  and  we  often 
find  smut  quite  prevalent  in  one  season,  while 
the  same  farm  may  be  free  from  it  the  next.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  same  treatment  that  is 
used  for  seed  wheat  to  prevent  smut,  if  generally 
applied  to  seed  corn,  would  do  much  towards 
preventing  its  occurrence.  This  is,  to  wet  the 
corn  before  sowing  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  and  dry  it  with  lime. 


Hay  and  Grain  Wagons. 

Every  farmer  needs  a  “rack”  of  some  sort 
to  transport  hay,  grain,  and  straw.  Very  simple 
ones  are  for  many  purposes  quite  as  good  as 
more  complicated  affairs,  provided  the  hay,  etc., 
is  not  to  be  moved  over  very  uneven  ground,  or 
to  be  exposed  to  the  casualties  Of  village  or 
city  streets.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the 
loads  are  likely  to  be  shaken  and  roughly  han¬ 
dled,  substantial  “racks,”  or  “ladders,”  are 
necessary.  The  patterns  are  numerous.  "VVe 
gave  in  the  May  Agriculturist  a  description  of 
a  Pennsylvania  hay  wagon  of  simple  construc¬ 
tion,  and  herewith  we  show  one  frequently  seen 
and  used  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  The  one 
from  which  the  picture  was  taken  is  owned  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Haring,  of  Rockland. 

It  requires  a  fair  mechanic  to 
make  a  good  one,  and  it  is 
rather  heavy,  but  a  single  able 
man  can  put  it  upon  the  run¬ 
ning  gear.  The  ladder  in  front 
and  the  two  rear  poles  may  be 
removed.  The  former  is  hing¬ 
ed  to  the  frame  and  is  laid  j 
down  when  the  wagon  is  driv¬ 
en  without  a  load.  The  poles 
may  be  unstepped  and  laid  in 
the  bottom.  The  rest  is  all 
fastened  together.  There  is  a 
frame  as  long  as  will  go  well 
on  the  ■wagon,  and  this  rests 
upon  the  bolsters ;  raised  a  foot 
or  14  inches  above  this,  at  both 
front  and  rear  ends,  are  two 
cross-pieces,  and  there  are  two 
others  crossing  the  middle  of  the  frame.  These 
four  cross-pieces  extend  beyond  the  wheels,  and 
decide  the  width  of  the  hay  rack,  which  may  be 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  width  of  the 
track,  the  size  of  the  wagon,  and  the  size  of  the 
door  and  gateways  the  wagon  is  expected  to 
pass  with  a  load.  Between  these  cross-beams 


on  each  side,  connecting  those  before  and  behind 
the  fore  and  hind  wheels  respectively,  pass  three 
steamed  and  bent  strips  of  three-quarter-inch 
oak  about  three  inches  wide,  and  three  inches 
apart,  in  the  manner  sliowm  in  the  engraving. 
These  are  connected  at  about  the  middle  by  one 
or  two  strips  bolted  to  them,  and  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  cross-pieces  are  connected  on  each  side  by 
slats  laid  between  the  curved  wheel-guard  pieces, 
as  sliowm  in  figure  2.  This  also  shows  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  wheel-guard  strips  are  usually 
bolted  to  the  cross-pieces. 

Altogether  this  forms  one  of  the  safest  and 
handiest  w'agons  for  carrying  hay,  etc..,  we  know 
of,  especially  wdiere  a  great  deal  of  this  business 


Fig.  2. — CONNECTION  OF  WHEEL-GUARDS. 

is  to  be  done.  It  is  not  a  “  rigging  ”  to  be  thrown 
on  and  off,  but  it  is  easily  adapted  to  any  wagon, 
and  forms  a  rack  which  will  safely  carry  all 
that  two  horses  ought  to  draw,  over  anj'  road 
they  ought  to  draw  it. 

Dimensions.—  The  entire  length  of  the  rack 
from  which  our  drawing  was  taken  is  12  feet; 
its  width  G1^  feet.  The  rear  poles  are  G  feet 
long,  and  the  ladder  in  front  is  C'|2  feet  high. 
1'he  pieces  comprising  the  frame,  which  is  of 
oak,  are  21 14  x  S^-inch  stuff.  The  cross¬ 
pieces  which  support  the  wdieel-guards  are  3x3- 
inch  strips,  GJ|  2  feet  long.  The  cross-piece  at 
the  extreme  rear — which  projects  on  each  side 
beyond  the  beams  or  bed-pieces,  forming  belay¬ 
ing  pins  to  bind  the  pole  rope  to — is  13i|4  x  1  inch. 
The  wheel-guard  strips  are  2*|2  inches  wide, 
and  3|4  inch  thick.  The  ladder  is  furnished 
with  four  cross-pieces ;  the  outer  uprights  are 
3X11].!  inches.  These  are  hinged  to  the  bed- 
pieces  of  the  frame  by  an  iron  rod,  passing 
through  both  frame  and  uprights,  and  secured 
by  a  nut.  The  inner  uprights  are  3  inches  by  1 
inch:  the  cross-pieces  S1^  inches  wide,  and  sj4 
inch  thick.  Tliej'  are  each  cut  out  a  little  in 
the  middle  to  receive  the  but  of  the  pole  used 
for  binding  on  the  load.  The  front  and  rear 
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cross-pieces  supporting  the  wheel-guards  ar< 
raised  one  foot  above  the  frame  by  posts,  mor 
tised  into  both  frame  and  cross-piece,  and  bracec 
with  strong  iron  braces.  A  tool-box  is  fastenec 
to  the  front  of  the  frame,  which  has  its  hinges 
in  front,  so  that  it  may  be  the  more  readily 
opened  when  the  wagon  is  loaded  with  hay 
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A  Fallow  Ground  Harrow. 


One  of  the  subscribers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  a  large  Western  farmer,  who  has  no 
doubt  paced  many  a  weary  hundred  miles  be¬ 
hind  a  harrow,  commends  very  heartily  a  large 
light  double  harrow,  which  he  uses,  and  of 
which  he  sends  us  the  drawing  and  description 
here  given.  The  harrow  is  obviously  not  in¬ 
tended  for  heavy  clays,  stony  land,  or  for  tear¬ 
ing  sods  to  bits,  but  for  light  fallow  ground,  as  he 
states,  and  for  this  purpose  it  seems  admirably 
adapted,  for  its  sweep,  as  ordinarily  drawn, 
must  be  about  ten  feet.  We  let  the  farmer 
make  his  own  statement :  “  I  send  you  the 
rough  draught  of  what  I  consider  the  best  har¬ 
row  in  use — better  than  the  one  given  on  page 
172.  The  more  ground  you  can  ‘  strike  ’  on  a 
day,  the  better.  To  have  a  large  harrow,  use 
three  horses,  and  put  both  horses  and  men 
through.  This  harrow  has  handles,  which  are 
a  great  convenience,  not  for  men  to  go  to  sleep 
on,  but  to  use  in  freeing  the  harrow  of  corn  stubs 
in  harrowing  oats,  of  briers,  sticks,  weeds,  and 
dead  clover,  in  harrowing  fallow  land.  After 
once  going  over,  you  can  collect  the  rubbish  in 
piles,  haul  in,  or  burn  on  the  field.  Two  of 
these  harrows  can  ‘strike’  (harrow  in)  forty  acres 
of  oats  in  one  day,  if  the  horses  are  fresh,  and 
the  men  keep  their  harrows  free.  I  have  heard 
of  fifty  acres  being  gone  over  in  one  day,”  It 


and  farmers  are  shy  about  adopting  even  the 
practical  ideas,  for  fear  some  patentee  will  be 
down  upon  them  for  fees.  So,  as  we  publish 
none  of  this  sort  if  we  know  it,  we  are  the  more 
happy  to  give  what  appears  to  be  so  ingenious 
and  well-tried  a  plan  of  fence  as  the  one  figur¬ 


A  FALLOW  GROUND  HARROW. 

is  made  of  S'^-inch  square  stuff.  The  heads  are 
mortised  together,  the  tooth-bars  being  7’|  2  inch¬ 
es  apart,  or  10  inches  from  the  centers,  and  the 
cross-piece  at  the  rear  is  notched  out  to  fit  upon 
the  bars  to  which  it  is  bolted.  The  teeth  are 
of  three-quarter-inch  iron,  the  first  row  being 
set  4’ls  inches  from  the  heads,  in  each  tooth-bar, 
and  the  other  rows  10-inches  apart,  which 
brings  the  teeth  equally  distant  all  over  each 
half  of  the  harrow.  We  think  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  hinges  were  long  enough  to  make 
those  in  the  middle  no  exception.  The  clevis 
or  hook  of  the  evener  may  be  shifted  to  right 
or  left,  to  regulate  the  evenness  of  the  work. 

Portable  Fence.—' Unpatented. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  portable  fences 
which  have  merit  are  covered  by  some  sort 
of  a  patent.  These  patent-rights  are  usually 
unprofitable  to  their  owners,  and  after  a  few 
years  all  attempts  at  selling  farm  rights  or  in¬ 
troducing  the  use  of  the  fences  are  given  up. 
Still,  the  fact  that  the  plan  is  patented  remains, 


bachtel’s  portable  fence. 

ed.  Our  correspondent,  Isaac  Bachtel,  Stark 
Co.,  0.,  writes  thus :  “  Enclosed  I  send  you  a 
plan  for  a  portable  fence  ‘untrammeled  with  a 
patent,’  invented  by  H.  Bachtel,  Esq.,  who  has 
used  it  on  his  farm  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 
He  has  one  now  about  one  hundred  rods  long 
which  stands  the  storms  as  well  as  if  set  in  the 
ground.  You  will  observe  that  the  boards  are 
narrower  and  the  spaces  wider  than  in  ordinary 
board  fences.  The  ends  of  the  uprights  may 
be  sawed  off  after  the  fence  is  set  up,  and  this 
gives  it  a  neater  appearance.”  We  suppose  the 
panels  are  made  of  thirteen-foot  strips.  Mr. 
B.  states  they  are  of  inch  stuff,  four  inches 
wide.  Pine  would  be  best,  probably ;  spruce 
would  do.  The  uprights  are  of  l'|4-inch  stuff, 
cut  4  feet  10  inches  long,  and  the 
fence  when  done  is  4  feet-  8  inches 
high.  The  lower  rail-strip  is  nail¬ 
ed  on  G  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
uprights.  The  first  space  is  5  inch¬ 
es  wide ;  the  second,  6 ;  the  third, 
7!|2;  the  fourth,  10;  and  2  inches 
are  left  above  the  upper  rail  to  be 
removed  subsequently.  In  nailing- 
on  the  strips  they  are  made  to  pro¬ 
ject  beyond  the  posts  alternately 
on  either  side.  (The  extent  of  this 
projection  is  not  stated,  but  we 
conclude  4  or  5  inches  would  be 
enough,  though  in  the  sketch  sent, 
which  we  have  in  a  measure  cop¬ 
ied,  the  length  appears  greater.) 
The  end  uprights  are  on  different 
sides  of  the  panel,  and  all  the  panels 
are  exactly  alike.  To  secure  uni¬ 
formity,  Mr.  Bachtel  uses  a  frame, 
which  he  calls  a  “tressel,”  to  make 
them  on.  This  consists  of  three 
4x4  scantling,  4  ft.  8  in.  long,  fastened  together 
by  two  boards  nailed  upon  the  ends.  Five  sets  of 
cleats  or  “stops  ”  are  nailed  upon  the  scantlings 
upon  which  the  lower  edges  of  the  rail-strips 
are  to  rest,  and  the  board  against  which  the  lower 
ends  of  the  uprights  rest  is  l1 12  inch  above  the 
scantling.  This  tressel  is  12  feet  9  inches  long. 
The  uprights  lie  over  the  scantling,  which  makes 
a  firm  support  to  nail  against,  and  the  whole 
thing  stands  upon  legs  two  feet  high.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  each  panel  two  rails  extend 
beyond  the  post  on  one  side  and  three  on  the 
other.  When  set  up  these  lock  together,  and 
to  prevent  any  motion  they  are  secured  firmly 
by  iron  clamps,  one  of  which  is  shown  enlarged 
in  the  foreground.  They  may  be  made  of  old 
wheel  tires,  or  of  5[  8-inch  round  iron.  If  the 
strips  and  posts  are  of  the  dimensions  given, 
the  clamps  should  measure  12  inches  from  in¬ 
side  to  inside  of  the  end  angles.  A  portable 
fence  is  a  great  convenience  to  many  who  raise 
sheep,  as  the  pasture  may  be  fed  off  to  much 
greater  advantage  by  its  use  than  when  the  sheep 
are  allowed  -to  roam  at  will  over  the  whole. 


Permanent  Foundations.— Dry  Cellars. 

Men  build  houses  on  all  sorts  of  ground,  in 
fact,  sometimes  in  the  water.  A  good  part  of 
the  houses  in  many  of  the  large  seaports  of 
the  world  stand  upon  piles  driven  into  the  soft 
mud,  below  the  surface 
filling,  which  is  dry.  In 
the  country  we  generally 
have  considerable  choice 
of  location ;  and  if  we  can 
choose  the  kind  of  ground 
upon  which  to  set  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  it  should  be  dry  sand 
or  gravel,  sufficiently  ele¬ 
vated  to  have  the  sur¬ 
face  water  as  well  as  the  rain  which  falls 
upon  the  roof  naturally  flow  off.  On  such 
ground  we  may  dig  the  cellar,  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  put  up  the  superstructure,  without 
fear  that  there  will  be  any  settling  or  heaving 
by  frost,  or  annoyance  from  water  in  the  cellar 
or  in  the  wall.  On  springy  ground,  on  tenacious 
clayey  subsoils,  or  even  on  soils  of  ordinary  te¬ 
nacity,  it  is  always  best,  and  often  absolutely 
necessary,  to  provide  the  most  thorough  drain¬ 
age.  There  are  several  common  ways  for  ac¬ 
complishing  this.  One  is  to  dig  a  trench  wider 
than  the  wall,  fill  it  with  small  stones,  and  place 
the  brick  or  stone  wall  upon  it.  This  does  very 
well,  provided  there  is  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the 
water  which  may  collect  in  the  trench.  It  is 
far  better,  however,  to  place  a  drain  beneath 
the  foundation  wall.  This  may  be  of  tile,  which 
is  best,  or  of  stone,  if  more  convenient.  It 
makes  little  or  no  difference  in  regard  to  the 
desirableness  of  having  the  ground  beneath 
well  drained,  whether  the  foundation  walls  are 
of  stone  or  brick.  But  the  ease  with  which 
different  materials  absorb  water  is  an  important 
consideration,  and  makes  stone  always  prefera¬ 
ble  to  brick  if  it  can  be  procured.  The  founda¬ 
tion  shown  in  figure  1  is  supposed  to  be  laid  up 
of  rough,  irregular  stones,  in  cement  mortar, 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


which  is  good,  sharp  mortar,  made  with  thor¬ 
oughly  slaked  lime,  to  which  water  lime  is 
added  to  the  extent  of  about  one-sixth.  This 
wall  is  laid  upon  a  base  of  cobble-stones,  thrown 
into  a  trench,  the  largest  and  flattest  of  the 
stones  having  been  placed  on  edge,  and  inclined 
together  like  a  roof,  so  as  to  form  a  channel  for 
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water  through  the  middle.  When  the  trenches 
are  dug,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  all  de¬ 
scend  towards  a  convenient  outlet;  and  from  this 
point  a  covered  drain,  with  which  the  founda¬ 
tion  drains  are  connected,  must  lead  off  to 
lower  ground.  Instead  of  a  channel  in  the 
stones,  a  tile  drain  maybe  laid  six  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  trencb.  Tbe  tiles  should  be 
covered  with  earth,  well  packed  with  the  back 
of  a  spade.  If  the  trench  is  filled  a  foot  deep 
with  small  stones,  the  weight  of  the  wall  and 
building  will  be  distributed  so  evenly  that  there 
will  be  little  or  no  danger  of  the  tiles  ever  be¬ 
coming  misplaced.  In  case  there  is  much 
water  to  be  carried,  this  is  decidedly  a  better 
plan  than  to  have  a  channel  in  the  stones, 
which  in  time  is  almost  sure  to  be  filled  up. 

It  is  not  at  all  worth  while  to  place  a  brick 
wall  upon  a  stone  drain,  unless  a  bed  for  the 
bricks  be  laid  in  cement.  This  makes  more 
work  than  is  necessary,  though  the  result  is  a 
very  substantial  foundation.  Brick  founda¬ 
tions  are  usually  best  laid  over  a  tile  drain 
about  a  foot  lower  than  the  bricks,  as  in  figure  2, 
the  tiles  being  of  the  smallest  diameter  procura¬ 
ble,  the  trench  for  the  tiles  narrow  as  possible, 
and  the  earth  above  them  well  packed.  The 
brick  wall  may  rest  directly  in  mortar  upon  the 
earth,  if  it  is  of  uniform  hardness;  but  if  it  is 
not  solid  enough,  old  boards  should  be  laid 
down  to  place  the  first  course  upon.  The  same 
cement  mortar  directed  for  stone  foundations 
should  be  used  for  brick  ones ;  and  if  the  whole 
wall,  inside  and  out,  be  floated  over  with  ce¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  more  impervious  to  water,  and 
the  better  for  it.  In  case  a  wall  is  liable  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  wash  of  higher  land,  or,  if  in  case  of 
hard  rains,  water  stands  near  the  house,  lest  it 
soak  down,  lie  against  the  wall,  and  find  its 
way  through  to  the  cellar,  it  is  very  well  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  sort  of  indirect  communication  with 
the  drain  by  filling  in  small  stones  by  the  side 
of  the  wall,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  though, 
except  upon  very  flat  ground,  or  in  a  tenacious 
subsoil,  it  would  be  seldom  necessary. 

Such  drainage  as  we  have  described  will  in¬ 
sure  dry  cellars,  which  may  be  grouted  and  ce¬ 
mented  with  care,  and  so  made  both  rat  and 
damp  proof.  Should  springs  occur  in  the  cellar 
bottom,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  separate 
covered  drains  must  be  made  for  them. 

- - - —ON—  .  ■— - 

Use  the  Rake. — It  is  too  much  the  custom  to 
allow  the  ground  to  get  weedy,  and  then  make 
a  job  of  hoeing  out.  It  is  better  not  to  allow 
the  weeds  to  get  the  start,  and  to  effect  this,  no 
implement  is  more  useful  than  a  sharp  steel 
rake.  In  small  gardens,  especially,  whether  of 
vegetables  or  flowers,  the  rake  can  be  kept  in 
such  frequent  use  between  the  rows  and  among 
the  plants,  that  very  little  weeding  will  be  nec¬ 
essary.  It  is  many  times  easier  to  kill  a  weed 
just  as  it  is  in  the  seed-leaf,  than  when  it  be¬ 
comes  a  well-established  plant.  Stir  the  soil 
frequently  with  the  rake,  and  the  weeds  will  be 
taken  at  their  most  vulnerable  time.  A  short 
exposure  to  the  sun  while  in  their  early  stage  of 
growth  will  kill  the  hardiest  of  them. 


More  About  the  Sefton  Swine. 


“Our  experience  with  fancy  pigs”  grows 
more  favorable.  The  Seftons  promise  to  be  a 
success  after  all ;  for  although  the  produce  of 
the  thoroughbred  pair  is  scarce,  (owing,  we 
think,  to  too  close  in-breeding,)  the  crosses  of 
the  thoroughbred  boar  with  sows  of  other 


breeds  are  invariably  fine.  This  fact  becoming 
known  among  the  neighbors,  the  boar  is  in  de¬ 
mand  at  fair  rates,  and  our  own  stock  of  pigs 
goes  off  readily,  at  high  prices.  Ten  pigs,  less 
than  eight  weeks  old,  have  recently  been  sold 
for  $86,  which  is  fully  double  the  price  that  the 
same  number  from  common  stock  would  have 
brought,  and  with  five  promising  sows  to  litter 
during  the  season,  there  is  still  a  prospect  that 
the  original  investment  of  $60  for  the  pair  of 
Seftons  will  prove  to  have  been  a  good  one.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  young  pigs 
which  have  thus  far  sold  have  all  been  grades , 
or  crosses  of  fehe  Sefton  and  common  stock. 


Farm  Implements. 


On  the  great  estates  of  Europe  and  Great 
Britain,  at  the  South,  more  under  the  old  regime 


Fig.  1.— KOOLOO  PLOW. 

than  now,  and  on  some  of  the  great  firms  at 
the  "West,  blacksmiths  and  other  mechanics  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  regular  force  of  farm  la¬ 
borers  as  plowmen.  On  our  smaller  farms  the 
farmer  himself  must  know  enough  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  trades  to  be  able  to  help  himself,  and  keep 
the  work  going  along,  though  tools  break,  and 
harness  gives  way,  and  nuts  are  lost,  and  all 
sorts  of  unforeseen  accidents  happen.  A  man 
who  can  sew  a  neat  seam  in  a  piece  of  harness, 
put  on  a  horse’s  shoe,  solder  a  seam  in  a  leaky 


Fig.  2. — OLD  EUROPEAN  PLOW,  STILL  IN  USE. 

pail,  get  out  the  frame  and  put  up  a  simple 
barn,  mend  his  tools,  wood  his  plows,  and  han¬ 
dle  his  axes,  is  not  of  necessity  a  “Jack  at  all 
trades,  and  good  at  none.”  He  may  be  a  first- 
rate  farmer,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  knowledge 
of  all  these  may  be  had  without  making  a  man 
a  worse  cultivator.  A  very  large  farmer  cannot 
afford  time,  except  occasionally,  and  then  more 
as  a  sort  of  recreation  than  for  the  profit  of  it, 
to  do  much  tinkering,  but  the  knowledge  of 
how  many  a  job  ought  to  be  done  is  well 
gained  only  with  the  ability  to  do  it  one’s-self. 

If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  actual  manual 
operations  which  we  have  denominated  “  tink¬ 
ering,”  it  is  ten  times  more  important  with  re¬ 
gard  to  principles.  If  we  all  understood  better 


Fig.  3. — 15ADEN  PLOW. 

the  principles  upon  which  buildings,  vehicles, 
and  implements,  are  or  ought  to  be  constructed, 
it  would  keep  mechanics  up  to  their  duty,  and 


Fig.  4. — MODERN  PLOW. 


we  should  have  better  houses,  better  tools,  and 
better  wagons.  We  learn  what  we  know'  by 
hard  experience,  and  even  this  knowledge  is 
inaccurate.  As 
boys  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  -we  studied 
natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  very 
likely  neglected  it 
for  chemistry,  (if 
not  for  Latin) 
thinking  that 
chemistry  would 
be  of  far  more 
practical  use. 

This  is  not  the  case.  To  the  farmer  chemical 
knowledge,  compared  with  a  knowledge  of  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy  (physics),  is  of  very  little  value. 

John  J.  Thomas’  new  book  is  admirable  for  its 
presentation  of  natural  laws,  and  for  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  practical  application  of  them,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  forms  of  our  best  tools.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  time-honored  plowr,  Mr.  T.  gives  a  little 
historical  sketch  of  the  implement,  with  several 
interesting  engravings,  showing  gradual  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  knowledge  of  principles,  and 
their  application.  We  borrow  a  few  of  the 
engravings  of  these  rude  implements.  The  Baden 
plow,  fig.  3,  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  old 
wooden  mould-board  plow's,  some  of  which 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

may  still  be  seen  on  old  farms.  The  contrast 
with  plows  formed  more  philosophically,  as 
most  of  our  modern  plows  are,  is  very  striking. 

To  illustrate  the  simple,  clear  way  in  which  im¬ 
portant  principles  are  explained,  we  quote  the 
substance  of  a  paragraph  in  the  chapter  on 
plows : — —A  large  part  of  the  power  of  the  team 
is  expended  in  severing  the  furrow  slice.  The 
point  or  share  should  therefore  be  kept  sharp, 
and  form  as  acute  an  angle  as  practicable,  as  in 
fig.  5.  Some  plows,  which  otherwise  work 
well,  are  hard  to  draw,  because  the  share  being 
made  too  thick  or  obtuse,  raises  the  earth 
abruptly,  as  in  fig.  6.  Where  stones  occur,  the 
cutting  edge  must  form  an  acute  angle  with  the 
land-side,  like  a  sharp  w7edge(see  fig.  7,);  a  plow' 
like  this  will  crow'd  obstructions  aside  much 


Fig.  8. 

more  easily  than  one  like  fig.  8.  When,  how'- 
ever,  as  in  a  breaking-up  plow  on  the  Western 
prairies,  the  great  necessity  is  that  the  plow' 
should  cut  roots,  the  sharpness  of  edge 
is  more  important  than  its  wedge-like  form. 

Every  part  of  the  plow'  is  discussed  in 
like  manner,  and  so  with  plow  appendages, 
among  which  the  Weed  Hook  is  mentioned. 
As  it  may  be  of  service  to  our  readers  this 
season  in  plowing  under  green  crops  or 
-weeds,  we  give  it.  See  fig.  9.  “  Sometimes 

it  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow7,  with  the 
lower  point  projecting  fonvard,  as  in  the 
upper  figure ;  another  form  is  like  that  in 
the  lower  figure,  pointing  backwards.  This 
is  less  liable  to  be  caught  by  obstructions.” 
It  bends  fonvard  the  tall  growth,  and  holds 
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it  down  until  caught  by  the  revolving  sod. 
A  heavy  chain,  attached  to  the  beam  near  the 
standard,  and  to  the  end  of  the  evener  on  the 
mould-board  side,  the  bight  dragging  back  as 


far  as  possible,  and  yet  escaping  being  caught 
by  the  furrow  slice  as  it  turns  over,  answers  a 
similar  purpose,  but  is  not  so  easily  managed. 

Another  implement,  which  may  give  a  sea¬ 
sonable  hint  of  value  to  some  of  our  readers,  is 
the  Hay  Sweep ,  figs.  10  and  11.  This  consists 
of  an  upright  frame,  fixed  upon  a  double-head¬ 
ed  rake,  like  that  of  a  common  revolving 
horse-rake.  On  eacli  side  of  the  frame  is  a 


Fig.  10. — HAY  SWEEP. 


gate-like  appendage,  to  which  a  horse  is  at¬ 
tached,  one  on  each  side.  The  horses  are  rid¬ 
den  by  sensible  lads,  and  the  hay,  unrakcd,  or 
thrown  into  windrows,  is  gathered  into  the 
“  sweep.”  The  affair  will  hold  four  hundred  or 
five  hundred  pounds  of  hay,  and  being  able  to 
slide  easily  over  the  ground,  the  horses  quickly 
haul  it  to  the  barn  or  stack,  if  the  distance  be 
not,  too  great,  in  which  case  it  would  not  pay  to 


Fig.  11. — IIAY  SWEEP  LOADED. 


use  it.  There  are  many  places  where  raking 
may  be  done  by  horse  power,  and  where  hay  is 
stacked  upon  the  ground,  as  on  many  of  the 
salt  marshes  along  the  coast,  and  where  hay 
wagons  can  not  be  used.  Here  we  think  these 
haj*  sweeps  might  be  usefully  employed. 

The  book  is  full  of  useful  suggestions  and 
practical  hints,  besides  being  the  only  work  we 
know  of  in  which  the  principles  of  natural  phi¬ 
losophy  are  exhibited  as  applied  upon  the  farm. 


Turnips  and  Ruta-bagas. 


There  is  hardly  any  soil  upon  which,  with 
proper  management,  turnips  may  not  be  raised, 
and  there  is  no  more  paying  crop — considering 
the  little  labor  required,  the  very  short  time  it 
occupies  the  land,  and  its  importance  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  forage  for  all  sorts  of  stock.  We  cul¬ 
tivate  two  different  plants  under  the  name  of 
turnip,  and  each  has  an  indefinite,  we  might  al¬ 
most  say  infinite,  number  of  varieties.  We 
distinguish  them  as  common  or  English,  or  soft 


turnips,  and  as  Swedes,  Ruta-bagas,  Russian, 
French,  etc.  Those  of  one  kind,  Brassica 
rapa,  are  distinguished  by  roughish,  light  green 
leaves,  while  the  varieties  of  the  other,  Brassica 
napus,  have  smooth,  glossy  leaves,  usually  of  a 
greenish  blue  color.  The  culture  required  by 
the  two  kinds  varies  considerably,  as  the 
Swedes  are  longer  in  maturing,  and  to  attain 
the  full  growth  require  a  month  or  six  weeks 
more  time  than  common  turnips.  It  is  custom¬ 
ary,  therefore,  to  sow  them  about  the  middle  of 
June,  though  they  would  probably  do  equally 
well  sown  earlier ;  while  were  we  to  sow  com¬ 
mon  turnips  too  early,  they  would  grow  hollow 
and  pithy,  crack,  fill  with  water,  and,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  rot  before  harvest.  It  usually  does  very 
well  to  sow  Ruta-bagas  quite  early  in  July; 
in  fact,  to  obtain  the  tenderest  and  best-flavored 
roots  for  the  table,  they  are  best  sown  some  time 
in  July,  on  most  soils.  Common  turnips  should 
be  sown  in  this  mouth,  and  there  need  not  be 
any  especial  hurry  about  getting  the  seed  in  be¬ 
fore  the  last  of  the  month.  It  is  well,  therefore 
to  take  time  to  get  the  laud  in  good  order,  per¬ 
haps  to  plow  it  twice,  and  at  any  rate,  to  go 
over  it  well  with  cultivators,  clod-crushers,  or 
harrows,  to  kill  weeds  and  mellow  it  well  before 
the  seed  is  sown.  Common  turnips  are  usually 
sown  broadcast,  but  we  are  satisfied  it  pays 
abundantly  to  drill  them,  placing  the  rows  fully 
18  to  20  inches  apart.  If  there  is  much  organic 
or  animal  manure  in  the  soil,  the  plants  will 
make  leaf  at  the  expense  of  the  roots ;  hence,  ex¬ 
cept  on  very  poor  soils,  barn-yard  manure 
should  seldom  be  employed.  A  single  barrel 
of  fine  bone-dust  or  of  a  good  superphosphate, 
applied  with  the  seed  in  the  drill,  is  by  far  the 
best  application.  Swedisli  turnips  are  sown 
in  the  same  way,  but  they  will  bear  a  much 
stronger  soil  and  more  manure.  In  fret,  excel¬ 
lent,  well-flavored  Ruta-bagas  may  be  grown 
upon  land  which  is  so  rich  that  common  tur¬ 
nips  would  be  woody,  strong,  and  unfit  for  ta¬ 
ble  use,  or  for  profitable  feeding. 

In  regard  to  varieties :  The  Yellow  Purple- 
top  Swede  is,  perhaps,  best  for  general  culture. 
Skirving’s  Purple-top  having  also  yellow  flesh, 
is  superior  for  rather  light  soils.  The  Sweet 
German  and  White  French  are  highly  esteemed 
for  the  table.  Among  the  almost  endless  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  common  turnip,  after  trying  many 
kinds,  we  fall  back  upon  the  Cow-horn  and 
Purple-top  Strap-leaf,  for  general  crop.  The 
White  Globe,  Golden-ball,  and  several  of  the 
fancy  varieties,  are  very  good,  but  we  prefer  the 
old  stand-bys,  if  pure  seed  can  be  obtained. 


Sowing  Corn  for  Green  Fodder. 

Corn  for  green  fodder  should  be  sown,  not 
broadcast,  but  thickly,  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  “  tended  ”  by  horse 
power.  At  this  width  the  cultivator  will  pass 
through  the  rows  without  danger,  and  if  the 
seed  is  thick  in  the  drills,  (not  less  than  twenty- 
five  kernels  to  the  foot,)  it  will,  on  rich  laud, 
form  so  bushy  a  growth  as  to  nearly  occupy 
the  whole  space.  The  sowings  may  be  con¬ 
tinued,  at  intervals,  until  nearly  or  quite  the 
first  of  August.  The  rows  being  marked  out, 
by  chaining,  or  with  the  plow,  the  corn  may  be 
sown  quite  rapidly  by  hand,  and  covered  with 
the  feet,  as  recommended  by  Peter  Henderson 
in  his  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and  then  well 
rolled  down.  Or,  which  is  much  better,  it  may 
be  put  in  with  a  wheat-drill  by  taking  out  all 
but  the  middle  and  the  two  end  teeth,  and  stop¬ 
ping  the  discharge  from  the  hopper  except  over 


these.  Tiiis  will  bring  the  rows  at  about  the 
proper  distance  apart,  and  the  quantity  of  seed 
may  be  easily  regulated  so  as  to  give  the  requi¬ 
site  thickness  in  the  drill.  Corn  sown  in  this 
way  needs  no  additional  covering  beyond  what 
a  roller  will  give  it.  Should  it  not  be  needed 
for  feeding  in  its  green  state,  it  may  be  bound 
in  small  bundles,  and  cured  in  long  shocks, 
made  around  a  rail  supported  by  crotches  or 
stakes.  When  cured,  it  forms  a  nutritious  fodder. 

The  Treatment  of  Sick  Animals. 


The  crying  evil  of  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  is,  that  we  have  no  good  system  of 
veterinary  instruction.  Except  in  the  large 
cities,  and,  indeed,  in  most  of  those,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  well-educated  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon.  Throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  our  poor  dumb  brutes, 
condemned  to  suffer  from  diseases  generally 
brought  about  by  our  own  carelessness  or  neg¬ 
lect,  are  obliged  to  bear  the  still  greater  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  common  far¬ 
riers  and  quacks,  who  know  almost  nothing  of 
the  organization  of  their  bodies.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  violent  purgings,  frightful  blood¬ 
letting,  blisters  and  firings,  are  applied  without 
thought  and  without  reason,  entailing  untold 
agony  to  the  animal,  and  generally  much  loss 
to  its  owner.  Of  course,  when  an  animal  is 
sick,  any  farmer  who  is  ignorant  of  rvhat  should 
be  done  ought  to  secure  the  best  advice  within 
his  reach.  But  he  should  always  retain  so 
much  control  over  the  treatment  as  to  avoid  a 
resort  to  barbarous  remedies,  unless  the  un¬ 
skilled  practitioner  can  convince  him  that  there 
is  good  reason  for  it;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  an 
animal  left  to  the  unguided  curative  processes 
of  nature  would  come  better  out  of  its  troubles 
than  if  subjected  to  the  operation  of  brutal 
means  for  the  restoration  of  its  health.  With 
animals,  as  with  men,  there  is  far  too  much 
medicine-giving,  blistering,  and  bleeding;  and 
probably  more  are  killed  or  permanently  injured 
by  these  practices  than  are  cured  by  them.  Of 
course,  in  some  desperate  cases,  they  are  neces¬ 
sary,  but  they  should  always  be  resorted  to 
with  caution,  and  with  much  hesitation.  In  all 
minor  diseases,  which  result  almost  invariably 
from  bad  air,  bad  food,  filth,  and  neglect,  the 
wisest  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the  cause, 
and  the  restoration  of  those  simple,  natural  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  the  return,  no  less  than  the 
maintenance,  of  health  is  based.  The  purging 
ball  may  often,  be  with  advantage  supplanted 
by  a  loosening  diet,  bleeding,  almost  invariably 
by  such  a  diet  and  by  pure  air.  Warm  clothing 
and  thorough  grooming  will  usually  do  the 
work  of  the  blister,  and  do  it  much  better.  In 
all  cases  of  strains,  bruises,  and  wounds,  water 
is  an  almost  sovereign  remedy;  and  in  nine- 
tentlis  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  for  the  local  cow  doctor  or  horse 
doctor,  the  simple  treatment  above  indicated 
will  be  found  not  only  cheaper,  but  far  better 
in  its  application  and  in  its  effects. 

Management  of  Agricultural  Societies. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Fade’s  address,  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retiring  from  the  Presidency  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  has  been 
published  by  the  Society.  His  views  are  plain¬ 
ly  spoken,  and  no  one  can  doubt  their  being 
earnest  convictions.  He  strenuously  opposes 
horse-racing,  and  all  sorts  of  shows,  as  means 
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of  drawing  a  crowd,  and  would  have  our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies,  who  receive  aid  from  the 
State,  forced  to  keep  the  associations  of  the 
race-course  entirely  away  from  their  grounds. 
The  N.  Y.  State  Society  never  has  had  trotting 
races,  shows,  games,  or  anything  of  the  kind  at 
their  fairs,  which  have  been  so  uniformly  credit¬ 
able  and  successful.  So  far  as  possible,  it  has 
encouraged  things  purely  agricultural,  and  few 
others.  Mr.  F.  would  draw  the  lines  still 
closer,  especially  in  regard  to  those  articles 
upon  which  the  decision  of  the  Society  could 
not  be  taken  as  authoritative.  Steam  engines 
for  general  use,  sewing  machines,  and  musical 
instruments,  fall  within  this  catalogue,  and  while 
the  makers  and  proprietors  of  them  should  be 
induced  to  exhibit  them,  he  would  have  no 
premiums  offered.  All  who  are  familiar  with 
the  working  of  our  great  agricultural  fairs 
know  that  officers  and  clerks  are  worked  almost 
to  death  for  a  day  or  two,  before  and  after  the 
opening,  in  taking  entries,  classifying  them, 
making  out  the  judges’  books,  and  preparing  for 
and  receiving  the  stock  and  articles.  The  judges 
cannot  act  before  the  second  or  third  day,  and 
in  many  cases  the  show  is  not  full  until  that 
time.  Everybody  tries  to  attend  on  the  third 


E  MARKET  . — Drawn  prow  Life  by  E. 

da3r,  and  on  the  contingencies  of  the  weather 
and  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  carry  the  peo¬ 
ple  depends  the  success  of  the  show.  All  this 
Mr.  Fade  would  remedy  by  simply  requiring 
all  entries  to  be  made  and  the  books  to  be  closed 
some  time  previously.  He  proposes  to  print  a 
complete  catalogue  of  everything  entered,  giv¬ 
ing  as  full  details  as  possible,  and  have  it  for 
sale  the  first  day,  and  have  the  judges  do  their 
work  and  be  ready  to  declare  the  awards  be¬ 
fore  the  fair  is  opened.  This  would  cause  all 
the  days  to  possess  an  equal  interest.  Thursday 
would  no  longer  be  the  great  day,  to  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  all  and  the  disappointment  of  many 
who,  on  account  of  the  crowd,  see  half  the 
show.  The  business  of  four  days  would  not 
be  crowded  into  one,  and  the  Society,  the  ho¬ 
tels,  the  railroads,  would  at  the  same  time  be 
greatly  relieved,  and  much  better  patronized. 
We  heartily  second  all  Mr.  Faile’s  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  greater  efficiency  in  the  management  of 
the  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  country  for  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  established.  These 
are  not  money-making,  horse-racing,  and  the 
political  advancement  of  their  officers,  but  the 
diffusion  among  the  people  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge  upon  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture. 


JUMP. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

A  California  Horse  Market. 

The  artist  has,  in  the  above  picture,  given  us 
a  scene  which  will  be  readily  recognized  by 
those  who  visited  California  in  its  early  days. 
The  Mexican  ways  of  managing  horses  were 
followed  for  a  long  time  after  the  Americans 
came  into  the  country.  With  all  their  rough¬ 
ness  and  cruelty,  the  Mexicans  had  some  good 
things  about  their  horse  management  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  these  were  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  lasso  was  found  to  be  useful,  and 
the  manner  of  throwing  it  was  quickly  learned, 
and  the  Mexican  saddle,  somewhat  modified, 
is  the  perfection  of  saddles.  The  half-wild 
horses  and  mules  are  kept  at  night  in  a  strong 
“corral,”  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  strong- 
stockade  of  timber.  When  an  animal  is  desired 
for  use  or  for  sale,  the  herd  is  driven  into  the 
enclosure,  and  the  designated  one  selected  by 
the  unerring  aim  of  the  “  hombre ,”  with  the  lasso. 
The  writer  has  witnessed  such  a  scene  many 
times;  the  picturesque  costumes,  the  strange 
looking  horse  gear,  the  skill  displayed  in  the 
use  of  the  lasso,  the  rushing  of  the  affrighted 
herd,  and  the  struggles  of  the  captured  animal, 
all  combine  to  make  it  one  of  great  interest, 
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Salvias  or  Sages  as  Ornamental  Plants. 

The  scarlet  Sage,  Salvia  splendens,  is  unri¬ 
valled  for  producing  a  mass  of  scarlet  color. 
It  is  propagated  from  cuttings  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  it  may  he  readily  raised  from  seed, 


V 

tiie  bracted  SAGE — ( Salvia  involucrata.) 

though  the  plants  will  be  later  in  coming  into 
bloom.  If  the  plants  have  room  to  develop, 
they  will  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  bear 
a  profusion  of  intensely  scarlet  flowers  until 
cut  down  by  the  frost.  A  more  dwarf  variety 
is  Gordon’s  Sage  (S.  splendens  Qordonii ),  which 
has  equally  brilliant  flowers.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  any  flower  of  the  exquisite 
shade  of  blue  belonging  to  that  of  the 
Spreading  Sage,  S.  patens;  people  who 
go  into  ecstacies  over  such  things  call 
it  “  heavenly.”  Unfortunately,  the  plant 
is  rather  coarse  and  weedy  in  its  habit, 
and  the  flowers,  though  of  rare  beauty 
of  color,  drop  very  soon.  Another,  and 
a  not  generally  known  species,  though 
an  old  one,  is  the  Bracted  Sage,  S.  in¬ 
volucrata.  Its  manner  of  flowering  is 
very  striking,  and  is  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving  at  about  half  the  natural  size. 

At  the  base  of  the  flower  buds  are  large, 
colored  scales  or  bracts;  these  scales 
lap  over  one  another,  and  completely 
envelop  the  buds,  but  drop  away  as  the 
flowers  open.  As  the  flowering  pro¬ 
gresses  from  below  upwards,  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  flowering  stem  is  always  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  large,  rose-colored  button, 
composed  of  unexpanded  buds,  with 
their  overlapping  scales.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  rose-colored,  and  not 
large,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  when  in  flower 
is  very  pleasing.  In  France  they  have  a  variety 
of  this  called  Deschampsiana,  which  has  much 
larger  flowers,  and,  judging  from  a  recent  figure 
in  the  Revue  Horticole,  must  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  form.  All  of  these  species  are 
tender,  and  a  stock  must  be  kept  in  the  green¬ 


house  over  winter.  The  garden  Sage,  ( S .  offi¬ 
cinalis),  furnishes  us  an  ornamental  variety, 
called  Salvia  tricolor.  It  is  in  all  respects  like 
the  common  Sage,  excepting  in  color ;  the  older 
leaves  are  distinctly  marked  with  white,  while 
the  younger  ones  have,  in  addition,  a  tinge  of 
crimson.  Messrs.  Olm  Brothers,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  sent  us  a  fine  specimen,  which  will  allow 
us  to  test  how  the  markings  will  endure  during 
our  hot  summer  weather.  It  is  said  to  be 
equally  hardy  with  the  ordinary  sage.  Many 
of  the  plants  with  variegated  foliage, which  are  so 
ornamental  in  Europe,  fail  to  stand  our  climate. 

- . — ,,  -mi. - - - — - 

Summer  Propagation  of  Geraniums  and 
Other  Soft-wooded  Plants. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  our  Horticul¬ 
tural  Annual  for  1868,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson 
gives  a  method  of  propagating 
geraniums  and  similar  plants, 
during  the  summer  season.  Last 
summer  we  tried  it  with  such 
satisfactory  results  that  we  bring 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  flower- 
growing  readers  at  this  time.  The 
majority  of  those  who  put  out 
geraniums  as  bedding  plants  do 
not  like  to  lose  them  when  frosts 
come,  and  the  plants  are  taken 
up,  potted,  and  brought  into  the 
house.  They  generally  manage 
to  live  through  the  winter,  and 
in  spring  are  sorry-looking,  long- 
legged  specimens,  not  fit  to  put 
out,  but  as  they  have  been  win¬ 
tered  with  so  much  trouble,  they 
go  into  the  borders  and — make  a 
very  bad  show.  A  much  better 
way  is  to  follow  Mr.  Henderson’s 
plan  of  propagating,  referred  to  above.  In  July 
or  August,  when  the  plants  have  made  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  cut  the  branches  of  which  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  make  cuttings,  so  as  to  form  a  tongue, 
as  in  making  a  layer.  The  engraving  shows 
how  this  is  done  at  A,  A,  The  wound  will  soon 


MANNER  OP  TONGUEING  PLANTS. 

callus  over,  and  in  wet  weather  even  roots  will 
be  emitted.  When  a  good  callus  is  formed,  the 
cuttings  can  be  detached  altogether  and  planted 
in  pots,  or  in  a  shady  place  in  the  open  ground, 
where  they  will  soon  make  fine,  stocky  plants, 
— just  the  thing  for  keeping  over  winter.  We 
have  enjoyed  all  winter  some  geraniums  thus 


treated,  and  when  turned  out  this  spring  they 
were  finer  plants  than  any  the  florists  furnish. 
When  the  cut  is  made  as  above  shown,  the  bud3 
below  it  push  with  great  rapidity,  and  thus  fur¬ 
nish  material  for  a  second  supply  of  cuttings. 


HORSERADISH  PL0WER.— (REDUCED  IN  SIZE.) 

The  Horseradish  Flower  and  Fruit. 


The  many  letters  which  come,  asking  if  Horse¬ 
radish  cannot  be  propagated  by  the  seed,  in¬ 
duces  us  to  say  that  we  should  like  to  see  a 
Horseradish  seed.  As  it  grows  in  old  gardens, 
where  the  patch  remains  year  by  year, 
it  flowers  abundantly.  Its  blossoms  are 
white,  and  of  the.  general  shape  of  those 
of  the  Mustard  Family,  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs.  The  engraving  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  flowers.  We  were 
quite  surprised  to  see  these  used  in 
some  large  bouquets  with  very  good 
effect.  When  the  coarse  stems  and 
foliage  are  hidden,  the  flowers  appear 
very  much  like  those  of  Candytuft. 
Horseradish,  like  some  other  plants 
which  propagate  readily  by  other  means, 
seldom  produces  seeds.  Every  bit  of 
root  left  in  the  earth  will  produce  a 
plant,  and  every  gardener  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  an  old  Horse¬ 
radish  patch.  In  our  improved  methods 
of  cultivation,  the  piece  of  root  is  put 
into  the  ground  under  circumstances 
which  will  induce  a  rapid  growth  and 
very  little  spreading.  It  is  taken  out  in 
autumn,  and  thus  the  plant  is  not 
allowed  to  establish  itself.  In  April, 
1867,  we  gave  one  method  of  growing 
the  plant.  We  have  carefully  watched  and 
inquired  for  many  years,  and  never  yet  saw 
or  heard  of  a  ripe  pod  upon  a  Horseradish 
plant,  and  the  European  botanists  say  that  it 
very  seldom  perfects  seed  with  them.  Probably, 
if  it  were  grown  in  a  pot  where  it  could  not 
extend  its  roots,  it  might  be  induced  to  seed. 
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Button-hole  Bouquets. 


The  custom  is  becoming  popular  of  ■wearing 
a  neat  bouquet  in  the  button-hole  by  gentlemen, 
and  with  ladies  of  wearing  a  similar  one  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  front  part  of  the  dress.  We  regard 
this  as  a  pleasant  fashion,  and  the 
ornamentation  is  vastly  better  than 
ostentatious  displays  of  jewelry. 

The  custom  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  this  side  of  the  water, 
for  we  find  that  the  most  dignified 
of  the  English  journals  lias  within 
the  year  given  several  articles  upon 
the  proper  making  up  of  a  but¬ 
ton-hole  bouquet.  As  these  were 
intended  for  gardeners  who  bad 
to  furnish  their  employers  with  the 
choice  products  of  the  hot-liouse) 
they  would  not  interest  our  read¬ 
ers.  To  our  notion,  a  rose-bud 
with  a  green  leaf  that  will  not 
readily  wilt,  a  sprig  of  Lily  of  the 
Yalley  with  its  leaf,  or  some  such  simple  thing, 
that  lias  an  air  of  freshness  about  it  and  very 
little  of  arrangement,  is  in  better  taste  than  any 
■elaborate  affair  can  be.  Ordinarily  the  little 
bouquet  is  pinned  at  the  button-hole  on  the  left 
side  of  the  coat,  worn  there  until  it  wilts,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  A  friend  of  ours  is  noted 
among  his  many  friends  as  always  having  a 
rose-bud  at  his  button-hole.  Noticing  that  at  a 
t  ime  when  rose-buds  were  scarce  he  made  one 
do  duty  for  more  than 
one  day,  we  ascertained 
how  it  was  done.  Some 
one  had  brought  him 
from  France  a  little  af¬ 
fair  like  that  shown  in 
figure  1.  It  is  a  small 
tube,  closed  at  one  end, 
with  a  wire  to  hook  it 
to  the  botton-hole.  This 
being  concealed  beneath 
the  lappel  of  the  coat 
received  the  stems  of 
the  flowers,  which  were 
passed  through  the  but¬ 
ton-hole,  and  the  tube 
being  partly  filled  with 
water  kept  them  fresh 
all  day  long.  A113'  apothecary  or  chemist,  in¬ 
deed  any  one  handy  in  working  with  glass, 
could  make  such  a  contrivance  or  a  substitute 
for  it.  Recently  some  similar  bouquet  holders 
have  been  imported  from  England,  intended  for 
ladies’  use.  They  are  tubes  furnished  with  a 
pin  to  fasten  like  a  common  brooch  or  breast¬ 
pin.  Figure  2  shows  one  of  the  plainest  of 
these,  in  which  the  glass  is  hidden  by  a  neat 
fern-leaf  in  bronze.  Some  of  these  imported 
designs  are  quite  out  of  taste  and  ridiculous 
from  the  use  of  heavy  gilded  leaves  and  vari¬ 
ous  colored  heads,  all  of  which  must  pale  in 
beauty  before  the  simplest  natural  flowers. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

Under  the  head  of  “A  Revolution  in  Straw¬ 
berry  Culture,”  we  read  not  long  agp  an  ac¬ 
count  in  a  French  journal  of  a  discovery  which 
was  to  revolutionize  strawberry  culture  in 
France.  It  was  to  strike  the  runners  in  pots, 
plant  them  in  July,  and  get  a  crop  the  next 
year,  with  various  details  as  to  distance  of  plant¬ 
ing,  manuring,  etc.  Some  of  our  best  growers 
have  for  a  long  time  been  practising  what  is  es¬ 


sentially  this  method.  It  presents  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  that  one  can  transplant  without  regard 
to  the  season  or  weather.  Plants  rooted  in 
pots  may  be  put  out  in  July,  or,  if  the  ground 
be  open,  in  December,  and  the  plants  never 
need  know  that  they  have  been  disturbed.  It 
is  well  to  prepare  a  good  pottiug  soil  before¬ 
hand.  Three  parts  of  good  loam  and  one  of 
well-decomposed  cow  manure  is  the  best.  The 
pots  may  be  about  three  inches  across,  though 
smaller  ones  will  answer.  When  a  runner 
shows  signs  of  striking  root  and  forming  a  plant, 
plunge  one  of  these  pots  of  earth  in  the  soil  of 
the  bed,  place  the  young  plant  on  it,  and  hold  it 
there  by  putting  a  clod  or  a  small  stone  on  it. 
Where  very  strong  plants  are  desired,  the  run¬ 
ner  may  be  stopped  by  pinching,  but  with  most 
varieties  this  is  not  necessary.  AVhen  the  new 
plant  has  made  enough  roots  to  sustain  itself, 
the  connection  with  the  parent  plant  may  be 
severed,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  be  set  out  when 
it  may  be  desired.  The  plant  may  grow  in  the 
pot  until  the  roots  reach  its  sides,  and  then  the 
ball  of  earth  be  turned  out  and  the  plant  placed 
in  the  bed  without  disturbing  the  roots.  This 
plan  is  especially  valuable  for  the  amateur,  and 
our  nurserymen  who  ship  plants  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  follow  it.  Plants  started  early  in  pots 
and  set  out  as  soon  as  they  become  well  rooted 
will  bear  a  fair  crop  the  next  spring.  Those 
who  force  strawberries  start  the  plants  in  the 
same  manner,  and  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides 
of  the  pots,  shift  them  to  others  of  a  larger 
diameter,  in  which  they  complete  their  growth. 


The  Trees  Do  Not  Bear. 


Several  letters  are  at  hand  stating  that  the 
writers  have  trees  of  such  and  such  varieties, 
planted  so  and  so  long,  but  which  do  not  bear, 
and  asking  what  is  the  matter.  A  tree  goes  on 
making  a  growth  of  wood  for  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  years,  according  to  the  variety.  At 
length  the  buds,  which  might  have  prolonged 
into  branches,  take  on  a  new  development,  and 
bear  flowers  and  fruit.  In  the  natural  course 
of  things,  the  time  when  this  change  will  take 
place  is  governed  mainly  by  the  character  of 
the  soil.  In  a  very  fertile  soil,  the  tree  will 
make  wood,  in  preference  to  forming  fruit,  for  a 
longer  period  than  it  will  in  a  poorer  one.  In 
orchards,  the  tendency  to  form  wood  is  checked 
when  the  trees  have  attained  a  sufficient  size, 
by  seeding  down  to  grass.  AVhatever  checks 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  threatens  its  life, 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  it  into  fruiting.  The 
time  required  for  different  varieties  to  come  into 
bearing  varies  greatly,  and  this  is  a  point  on 
which  our  fruit  books  are  very  deficient  in  in¬ 
formation.  Some  varieties  of  pears,  for  instance, 
will  bear  in  two  or  three  years  from  the  bud, 
while  with  others  one  must  wait  for  eight  or 
ten  years;  and  it  is  so  with  apples.  With  varie¬ 
ties  which  are  naturally  late  in  coming  into 
bearing,  our  advice  is  to  wait ;  but  where  a  tree, 
which  should  bear,  does  not  give  fruit  when  at 
a  reasonable  age,  we  should  root  prune.  The 
best  time  to  do  this  is  in  the  spring.  Dig  a 
trench  around  the  tree,  at  a  distance  of  one  foot 
from  it,  for  each  inch  of  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk,  i.  e.,  a  tree  three  inches  through  will 
have  a  trench  forming  a  circle  six  feet  in 
diameter.  Dig  down,  and  with  a  very  sharp 
spade  cut  off  every  root  that  extends  beyond 
the  trench.  There  are  modes  of  summer  prun¬ 
ing  to  induce  fruitfulness,  but  these  can  be 
applied  to  only  a  few  trees,  while  root-pruning 
can  be  readily  applied  on  the  large  scale. 


About  Chrysanthemums. 

After  all  the  glories  of  the  garden,  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  crowns  the  j’ear.  All  through  the 
summer  it  has  a  weedy  and  unattractive  look, 
and  most  people  let  it  have  its  own  way.  It  is 
only  storing  up  strength  to  withstand  the  frosts, 
and  late  in  the  season  it  will  blaze  with  flowers. 
A  neglected  Chrysanthemum  is  good,  but  one 
properly  cared  for  is  a  treasure.  Suppose  we 
start  with  one  with  a  single  stem,  such  as  the 
florists  send  out.  When  it  is  fairly  established 
and  growing  well,  pinch  off'  the  top  ;  this  will 
cause  several  branches  to  start,  and  when  they 
seem  vigorous,  pinch  them  again,  and  so  keep 
on  until  the  middle  of  August,  or  the  first  of 
September.  Then  if  the  branches  are  crowded, 
thin  them  out,  and  stop  the  suckers  which  will 
start  up  from  below,  as  well  as  those  branches 
which  start  too  late  to  form  flower  buds.  By  a 
little  care,  supposing  that  the  plants  have  not 
been  put  too  near  together,  a  handsome  head 
may  be  formed.  We  have  noticed  that  later  in 
the  season  a  hairy  caterpillar  is  very  destructive 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  foliage,  but  it  is  easily 
shaken  off  and  crushed.  A  dark  colored  aphis 
sometimes  infests  it ;  we  have  never  had  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  abundant  to  be  beyond  the  control  of 
thumb  and  finger,  but  if  it  should  prove  annoy¬ 
ing,  we  should  try  the  effect  of  tobacco  water. 

■ - —  * - -«#» — — .  — - 

Notes  from  “  The  Pines.”— No.  2. 


If  we  had  a  national  school  of  horticulture, 
the  best  thing  that  it  could  do  would  be  to  buy 
this  place  for  the  sake  of  the  useful  examples 
and  warnings  it  presents.  I  wish  you  could  see 
the  currant  bushes,  and  note  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  timber  and  the  fruit.  Enormous 
clumps  of  old  wood,  which  looked  as  if  they 
might  bear  pecks  each,  show  a  promise  of  a 
quart.  The  old-fashioned  notion  of  “  the  more 
branches  the  more  fruit  ”  finds  full  exemplifica¬ 
tion  here.  The  only  decent  thing  on  the  place  is 
the  strawberry  patch.  Unfortunately,  it  is  of 
Russell’s  Prolific,  a  capital  berry  to  have  for 
home  use,  but  much  too  soft  for  marketing. 
For  a  wonder,  the  plants  have  been  cultivated 
in  hills,  and  this  spring  made  a  most  satisfactory 
show.  The  man  was  told  to  mulch  the  bed 
with  salt  bay ;  he  comes  from  the  land  of  dic¬ 
tionaries,  New  England;  so,  instead  of  asking 
an  explanation,  he  consulted  one  of  the  W’s,  and 
found  that  to  mulch  was  “  to  cover  with  straw.” 
This  happened  before  we  took  possession,  and 
when  we  came,  some  weeks  after,  we  found  the 
bed  actually  covered  up,  and  the  poor  straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  a  fair  way  of  being  smothered. 
A  dictionary  is  “  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the 
country,”  as  friend  Sparrowgrass  would  say. 

The  author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  ”  has  a 
Doctor  and  a  Deacon  to  make  up  the  dialogue. 
I  have  two  Doctors  !  There  is  Hie  Doctor  who 
lives  here  at  home,  and  t’other  Doctor,  who  lives 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  shall  call  one 
Doctor  “the  Doctor,”  and  the  other  one  may  as 
well  be  distinguished  as  Dr.  K.  We,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  and  I,  called  the  other  day  on  Dr.  K,  who 
has  just  been  laying  out  a  new  place.  He  had 
two  pieces  of  lawn  which  were  seeded  this 
spring;  one  was  nicely  green,  and  the  other 
showed  no  sign  of  grass.  He  asked  me  to  ex¬ 
plain.  “You  had  different  seed?”  “No.” 
“  You  used  guano  on  one  and  not  on  the  other  ?" 
“  No.”  “  One  was  rolled  or  beaten  ?”  “  Yes.” 

A  more  marked  instance  of  the  utility  of  com¬ 
pacting  the  soil  around  seeds  could  not  be  pre- 
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sented.  This  reminds  me  to  commend  at  this 
season,  when  many  things  are  to  he  transplant¬ 
ed,  what  Peter  Henderson  calls  “  firming.”  In 
setting  out  cabbages  and  oilier  plants,  go  over 
the  row  and  press  the  soil  down  firmly  about 
the  root  with  the  foot.  I  very  rarely  lose  a 
plant,  it'  it  has  any  life  in  it,  if  I  set  it  myself. 

Dr.  K.  showed  a  choice  lot  of  evergreens, 
and  I  remonstrated  with  him  for  putting  such 
valuable  things  so  close  together.  He  explained 
that  his  object  was  to  “plant  out”  his  privy. 
It  is  very  singular  that  this  appendage  to  a 
house  should,  by  some,  be  made  conspicuous, 
even  to  the  extent  of  having  a  roof  of  various¬ 
ly-colored  tiles.  How  much  better  it  is  to  hide 
this  edifice,  as  Dr.  K.  has  done,  by  a  closely 
planted  group  of  evergreens,  than  to  make  it 
striking  by  architectural  embellishments. 

A  wealthy  man  near  here  has  a  kitchen 
garden  which  is  pleasant  to  look  at.  He 
has  from  two  to  six  men  constantly  at  work 
upon  about  two  acres.  Hot  a  weed  is  to  be 
seen,  and  everything  looks  in  holiday  array. 
This  will  do  for  those  who  have  the  money  to 
expend,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  what  can  be 
done  by  one  who  is  able.  In  contrast  with  this 
is  another  neighbor,  who  is  reputed  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  million,  who  is  trying  to  run  a  farm 
of  sixty  acres  by  the  labor  of  one  man  !  The 
work  of  that  one  man  makes  a  fine  show,  taken 
as  one  man’s  work,  but  it  is  not  just  treatment 
of  the  land,  or  of  this  one  man.  This  same 
proprietor  has  recently  been  trying  to  reclaim 
a  swamp,  so  as  to  extend  ins  area  of  available 
land.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to 
have  improved  the  acres  already  under  the 
plow  !  But  this  is  farming,  and  not  gardening. 


Rustic  Pottery.— (See  next  Page.) 

Frequent  illustrations  have  been  given  in 
these  columns  of  “  rustic”  work  made  of  wood, 
bark,  and  the  like.  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son, 
the  well-known  seedsmen,  have  recently  import¬ 
ed  some  samples  of  English  rustic  work  in  pot¬ 
tery,  which  seem  to  us  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  designed.  Figure 
1  is  an  arch  for  an  aquarium,  lighter  and  more 
pleasing  in  appearance  than  any  that  can  be 
built  up  of  stone  in  the  usual  way.  Figure  2  is 
a  hanging  bracket  which  has  cavities  to  contain 
such  plants  as  require  but  little  soil.  Figure  3 
is  a  standing  “jardinet,"  which  may  be  placed 
on  a  bracket  or  shelf,  and  which  has  several 
“pockets”  to  contain  soil  for  plants.  Some 
of  the  ferns,  Isolepis  gracilis ,  Tradescantia  ze- 
brina,  Moneywort,  the  Creeping  Saxifrage  (Sax- 
ifraga  sarmentosa)  and  many  similar  things, 
would  do  admirably  in  such  a  receptacle.  As 
the  material,  the  same  as  that  of  which  flower¬ 
pots  are  made,  is  very  absorbent,  they  would, 
when  once  well  soaked,  retain  water  for  a  long 
time.  We  give  but  three,  which  will  show  the 
rustic  beauty  of  about  a  dozen  of  these  designs. 
Those  who  live  near  potteries  can  get  the  clay, 
fashion  them  themselves,  and  have  them  baked; 
and  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  some  of  our 
potteries  would  take  the  hint  and  make  them, 
as  our  people  are  ready  enough  to  buy  tasteful 
things  if  they  can  obtain  them  at  a  moderate 
price.  From  our  knowledge  of  other  work 
done  in  hydraulic  cement  mortar  we  have  no 
doubt  that  similar  things  can  be  made  in  that 
material,  and  these  need  not  be  baked.  As  soon 
as  the  cement  hardens,  if  it  is  of  a  good  kind, 
it  resists  the  action  of  water.  Articles  of  this 
kind,  whether  made  of  baked  clay  or  cement, 


will  be  destroyed  if  exposed  to  the  action  of 
frost  while  at  all  wet. 


[In  the  laying  out  of  grounds,  only  general 
instructions  can  be  given;  unless  in  perfectly 
level  land,  the  requirements  of  each  acre  will 
differ  from  those  of  the  next,  and  while  the 
same  principles  are  applicable  to  all,  the  details 
will  differ  in  each  case.  We  gave,  in  February 
last,  a  plan  by  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Baumann,  Land¬ 
scape  Gardener,  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  for  laying 
out  a  village  lot,  and  we  now  present  a  design 
by  the  same  gentleman  for  a  much  larger  area. 
This  plan  is  valuable  for  the  suggestions  it  gives 
as  to  the  general  arrangement,  and  these  are 
applicable  to  smaller  as  well  as  larger  places. 
The  following  is  his  description. — Eds.] 

This  is  an  ideal  plan  of  a  suburban  place  of 
about  eight  acres,  planned  more  with  respect  to 
pleasure  grounds  than  to  vegetable  garden, 
orchard,  etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  almost  all 
the  parts  that  require  the  frequent  presence  of 
the  gardener  or  his  assistant,  as  well  as  the  sta¬ 
ble,  coach-house,  cow  and  hen-yard,  gate  lodge, 
drying  ground,  and  turns,  have  been  con¬ 
nected  in  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  place, 
thus  relieving  the  pleasure  ground  of  all  com¬ 
munications  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  and 
making  it  the  more  private.  The  pleasure 
ground  laying  inside  the  lot  is  divided  from  the 
vegetable  garden  by  a  dense  belt  of  trees,  which 
may,  in  preference,  consist  of  evergreens  of 
medium  bight,  besides  a  hedge  running  in  the 
rear  of  the  same  belt,  from  the  gate  lodge  up  to 
the  entrance  at  X'.  On  the  north-east  there  is 
a  space  suggested  for  an  orchard,  and  on  the 
south-east  another  space  for  a  pasture  ground, 
which,  if  desired,  may  be  used  for  an  additional 
vegetable  ground  for  the  coarser  crops.  These 
two  fields  are  cut  off  from  the  pleasure  ground 
by  a  wire  fence,  established  all  along  X,  X,  X, 
which  is  built  in  a  way  to  show  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  At  A  is  the  dwelling,  fronting  south-east 
and  south-west,  and  with  the  carriage  approach 
on  the  north-west  side.  Except  the  rear  part, 
or  kitchen,  the  entire  building  is  surrounded  by 
piazzas;  but  as  the  building  is  already  of  large 
size,  it  is  intended  to  give  it  a  wider  base  by 
establishing  a  terrace,  A',  on  the  two  main 
fronts.  Without  altering  the  shape  of  the  even 
ground  on  which  the  plan  is  supposed  to  lie, 
the  earth,  which  may  be  on  hand  from  the 
foundations  and  cellars,  can  be  employed  to 
grade  this  terrace,  instead  of  following  the  very 
common  and  objectionable  plan  of  employing 
that  soil  for  a  sort  of  sloping  or  terracing,  which 
has  no  appearance  of  taste.  Such  a  terrace,  if 
well  arranged  and  well  drained,  will  always  be 
a  very  convenient  place  for  walks  in  moist 
weather,  and  as  no  carriage  reaches  it,  it  can 
be  easily  kept  in  good  order,  and  remain  pri¬ 
vate.  In  the  summer  season  the  terrace  may 
be  the  place  to  exhibit  fine  specimens  of  show 
plants,  cultivated  in  nicely  painted  boxes  or 
vases,  and  even  some  statuary.  A  brick  wall 
of  the  required  liight,  but  not  overreaching  the 
top  of  the  terrace,  covered  with  a  stone  coping, 
aud  then  surmounted  either  with  a  fine  cast- 
iron  railing  of  two  feet  six  inches  to  three 
feet,  but  not  more,  or  a  wire  railing  (wire  net¬ 
ting),  or  even  in  case  of  a  very  large,  heavy 
stone  building,  a  well-designed  stone  balus¬ 
trade,  will  always  produce  a  fine  effect.  A  small 
border  may  be  left  outside  of  the  railing  for  all 
sorts  of  flowering  climbers,  which  will  help 
to  embellish  the  terminus  of  this  terrace. 


At  B  it  is  suggested  to  locate  a  conservatory 
for  a  collection  of  fine  specimens  of  plants,  wh  ich 
may  assist  in  decorating  the  terrace  around 
the  house  in  summer,  and  halls  and  stair-case, 
etc.,  in  the  house  during  winter  entertainments. 

At  C  is  a  shed,  hidden  by  an  arbor,  for  shel¬ 
tering  under  trellis-work  during  summer  the 
plants  of  the  conservatory  which  will  require 
open  air.  D'  is  a  graveled  yard,  giving  access 
to  the  kitchen  for  traders,  coal,  w'ood,  etc.,  etc., 
without  employing  the  main  approach  or  the 
front  steps.  D  is  intended  for  the  well.  E  is  a 
drying  ground,  entirely  hidden  by  evergreens, 
and  easily  accessible  from  the  kitchen  or  laun¬ 
dry.  F  is  the  coacb-liouse,  with  a  yard  in  front 
sufficient  for  turning  the  vehicles. 

F'  is  a  building  (sheds)  for  a  tool-house,  and  for 
wood,  seeds,  etc.,  mostly  used  by  the  gardener. 
G  and  II  are  cow-stable,  barn,  and  cow¬ 
sheds,  with  a  yard  enclosed  by  a  fence,  subdi¬ 
viding  it  from  the  coach-yard  and  vegetable 
garden,  as  is  the  lien-yard,  shown  at  I.  At  K 
there  is  a  rear  entrance,  intended  mostly  for  the 
use  of  the  vegetable  garden,  and  to  approach 
the  aforementioned  farm  buildings.  L  shows 
the  green-house,  grapery,  and  propagating 
house,  surrounded  by  the  liot-beds,  represented 
at  M.  N  is  a  vegetable  garden,  with  two  main 
fields  laid  out  lengthwise,  so  as  to  make  them 
accessible  (if  desired)  to  small  plows.  Two 
borders  along  a  central  walk  are  intended  for 
dwarf  pear  and  apple  trees,  currants,  gooseber¬ 
ries,  etc.  X,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  as  many 
irregular  pieces,  intended  for  the  cultivation 
of  such  articles  as  do  not  require  yearly 
changes — for  instance,  strawberries,  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  horse-radish,  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  etc.  The  border  at  X,  6,  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  employed  for  grape  vines,  espal¬ 
iers  of  peaches,  apricots,  etc.  0  and  P 
represent  a  gate  lodge,  with  yard,  and  outbuild¬ 
ing,  and  well.  Q,  the  main  gate,  or  approach 
to  the  house.  R  and  R'  (east  of  house),  repre¬ 
sent  a  small  flower  garden,  with  basin,  and  jet 
of  water,  which  is  meant  to  be  supplied  from  the 
roof  of  the  dwelling.  S  represents  a  grape 
arbor,  leading  from  the  house  to  the, conserva¬ 
tory  ;  the  structure  is  intended  to  be  open  on 
the  lawn  side,  and  closed  in  the  rear.  It  is  made 
in  the  style  of  an  Italian  pergola,  supporting  iq 
the  rear  grape  vines  to  be  trained  on  the  top, 
■whilst  the  low  railing  aud  columns,  subdividing 
the  openings  in  front  (on  the  lawn  side),  may 
be  employed  fora  display  of  flowering  climbers. 

Such  grape  arbors,  if  of  a  good,  chaste  design, 
will  always  be  a  finp  ornament  in  a  pleasure 
ground,  and,  during  the  hot  summer  days,  an 
agreeable  retreat.  There  ought  to  be  no  stone 
or  wooden  floor  in  it,  nor  ought  the  floor  to  be 
simply  graveled.  Instead,  I  should  suggest 
to  have  the  floor  made  of  asphaltum  and  sand 
mixed,  so  as  to  make  walking  soft  and  quiet. 

Suggesting  arbors  of  a  good  style  in  new 
places  frequently  encounters  opposition.  Many 
persons  suppose  that  something  tasteful  can 
not  be  made  instead  of  the  queer  shaped  arbors 
seen  in  most  places,  built  up  roughly  by  the 
first  available  carpenter  or  builder.  It  costs 
but  little  more  to  build  a  durable  and  tasteful 
arbor,  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  a  place, 
than  to  spoil  it  by  an  ugly  structure. 

At  T,  in  the  turn,  there  is  suggested  a  small 
basin,  located  just  on  the  back  road  of  the 
turn,  thus  affording  a  facility  for  watering- 
horses.  At  17,  an  oval  playground,  surrounded 
by  flowering  shrubs,  wide  enough  for  the  cro¬ 
quet  game.  At  Y,  a  rustic,  open  summer-house, 
connected  with  a  group  of  evergreens,  as  a 
resting-place  for  the  players.  At  W,  single 
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scattered  flower-beds,  or  beds  for  roses,  orna¬ 
mental  foliaged  plants,  and  bedding  plants  in 
general,  with  the  exception  of  hardy  perennials , 
which  I  should  suggest  to  employ  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  foregrounds  of  groups  of  shrubs, 
where  they  will  show  better  in  spring,  and 
Where  their  foliage  (which  often  requires  cutting 
back  after  the  flowers  are  oyer,  if  employed  in 
groups  in  connection  with  annual  or  bedding- 
plants,)  will  be  constantly  a  good  link  connect¬ 
ing  the  foliage  of  the  shrubbery  with  the  lawn. 

At  Y,  there  is  a  short  hedge  to  subdivide 
the  orchard  from  the  pasture  ground,  provided 
the  last  field  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

As  a  convenient  communication  between 
stable,  orchard,  and  pasture  lot,  there  has  been 
suggested  a  lane,  Z  Z,  which,  instead  of  being 
gravelled,  may  just  as  well  be  sodded. 

This  system  of  sodded  walks  and  lanes, 
‘through  worked  fields,  is  of  very  great  advant¬ 
age,  as  it  avoids  edgings,  and  may  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  good  order  by  the  mowing  machine 
and  the  roller.  They  ought  generally  to  be 
some  three  to  four  inches  above  the  land,  thus 
making  the  trimming  easier  than  by  having 
them  below  the  surface  of  the  cultivated  park. 


In  laying  out  a  plan  like  this,  I  should  even 


Fig.  1. — ARCn  POR  AN  AQUARIUM. 

suggest  that  the  main,  or  cart,  road  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  be  made  in  this  way.  Where  I  have 


seen  such  walks  employed,  or  where  I  have  laid 
them  down,  they  give  much  satisfaction  ;  the 


Fig.  2. — HANGING  BRACKET. 


weather  must  be  very  damp  for  a  long  while  be¬ 
fore  a  light  cart  will  cut  in ;  and  then  any  other 
walk  or  drive  will  present  the  same  difficulty, 
unless  it  is  very  well  stoned  and  gravelled,  which 
costs  more  than  five  times  the  making  of  a 
sodded  one,  besides  the  keeping  in  order,  renew¬ 
ing  the  gravel,  and  the  indispensable  edging. 

In  regard  to  the  planting,  the  space  of  this 
article  will  hardly  allow  complete  specification, 
though  this  part  of  the  operation  is  rather  the 
more  important.  This  is  more  the  artistic  part 
of  the  Landscape  Gardener;  indications  of  a 
general  arrangement  may  be  given,  but  it  is 
usually  ruled  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  hand,  or 
that  may  or  may  not  succeed  in  this  or  that  soil. 

As  a  general  hint,  it  may  be  indicated  that, 
for  instance,  the  north-western  part  and  the 
northern  side  may  be  stocked  mainly  with  the 
various  leading  evergreen  trees,  thus  protecting 
the  place  from  the  cold  winds  in  winter,  and 
hiding  for  the  -whole  year  all  such  features  as 
ought  not  to  be  seen  from  the  dwelling. 

Single  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  then, 
as  contrasts,  be  employed  in  smaller  numbers 
between  the  evergreens,  or  in  front  of  them, 
where  even  tender  sorts  may  find  some  shelter 
in  winter.  The  employment  of  a  majority  of 
evergreens  in  one  part  of  the  lot  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  the  other  parts ;  but  then  the 


deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  ought  to  form  a  ma¬ 
jority,  and  the  evergreens  only  be  interspersed, 
to  give  a  variety,  and  to  afford  some  green 
foliage  over  the  place  during  the  whole  year. 

Single  dense  groups  even  may  be  introduced 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  long  front  to¬ 
wards  the  house,  having  the  sun  in  their  rear. 
Such  groups,  once  grown  up,  will  afford  shady 
locations  in  which  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Andromedas,  Ledums,  ferns,  and  evergreen 
climbers,  will  succeed  better  than  anywhere  else. 

In  giving  this  ideal  of  a  place,  we  represented 
a  piece  of  flat  ground  instead  of  a  hilly  one. 
There  are  everywhere  flat  grounds  to  be  met, 
and  the  distribution  given  here  may  answer 
somewhere  or  other,  in  the  whole,  or  in  part. 

A  design  for  an  uneven,  hilly,  or  rolling  land 
may  be  a  good  drawing,  and  show  the  best  of 
distributions,  but  it  will  never  be  of  much  help 
to  a  reader  of  this,  as  two  similar  pieces  of  un¬ 
even  ground  will  hardly  be  found.  Such  grounds 


Fig-.  3. — RUSTIC  JARDTNET. 

require  a  plan  for  their  own  shape,  just  as  each 
hunchback  requires  a  coat  made  for  his  own  use. 
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(2 W  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Hasket  "images.) 


The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


It  was  expected  that  the  subjects  comprised  un¬ 
der  the  above  heading  would  be  disposed  of  in  a 
few  articles.  From  the  interest  they  have  ex¬ 
cited,  as  indicated  by  our  correspondence,  we  do 
not  see  but  we  shall  be  obliged  to  continue  them 
indefinitely.  We  only  aim  to  give  such  sug¬ 
gestions  as  are  in  accordance  with  good  usage 
among  the  sensible,  plain-living,  and  well-bred 
people  in  the  portion  of  the  country  in  which  we 
live.  That  customs  differ  in  other  parts  of  our 
wide  country,  we  are  well  aware,  and  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  present  only  those  points  which  will 
commend  themselves  to  sensible  people  every¬ 
where.  In  one  of  these  articles  it  was  suggested 
that  it  was  better  to  take  soup  from  the  side  of  the 
spoon  than  from  the  point,  and  we  were  much 
amused  at  receiving  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  ask¬ 
ing  if  there  was  any  enactment  of  Congress  to  this 
effect.  Certainly  not,  nor  is  there  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  one  should  take  his  hat  off  at  table,  black 
Ills  boots,  comb  his  hair, or  do  many  other  things  that 
even  the  writer  of  the  letter  probably  scrupulously 
observes.  There  is  no  written  law  of  deportment. 
We  think  none  the  less  of  a  man,  as  a  man,  who 
cats  with  his  knife  at  table,  yet  it  would  vastly  in¬ 
crease  our  comfort  if  lie  would  use  his  fork.  The 
matter  of  table  etiquette  is  the  result  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  “best  people”  for  many  years.  By 
“best  people,”  we  do  not  mean  the  rich  or  the 
fashionable,  but  those  whom  every  one  looks  to  in 
his  neighborhood  for  an  example  in  those  very 
things,  for  which  there  is  no  law  but  that  of  cus¬ 
tom.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Grimes  Co., 
Texas,  which  shows  how  little  is  known  of  what 
to  some  are  matters  of  every-day  usage.  The  writer 
begs  us  “  not  to  laugh  at  her,”— which  we  certainly 
shall  not  do,  but  commend  her  good  sense  in  asking 
about  that  which  she  wishes  to  know,  and  for  not 
being  ashamed  to  sign  her  full  name.  This  letter 
is  just  of  the  kind  we  like,  and  we  wish  that 
housekeepers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  would 
make  their  wants  known  as  unreservedly.  She 
sayS  To  the  Author  of ‘■The  Table— Order  and  Or¬ 
nament.  ’ — Please  accept  a  young  and  inexperienced 
housekeeper’s  thanks  for  the  articles  already  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Agriculturist ,  and  I  beg  you  to  please 
continue  them.  We  poor  mortals  out  here  in  Tex¬ 
as  have  much  to  learn,  and  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  table  is  thankfully  received.  I  wish  to 
ask  you  one  question,  and  not  only  I,  for  oth¬ 
ers  have  asked  me  to  write  and  ask  you  the  same. 
When  meat  comes  on  the  table,  as,  for  instance, 
pigeous  or  spare-ribs,  with  nearly  all  the  meat  cut 
off,  or  any  meat  with  bones,  and  it  is  cooked  until 
it  is  impossible  to  cut  it  off  with  the  knife,  shall 
we  take  the  bones  in  our  fingers  ?  or  shall  we  go 
without  any  meat  ?  or  what  shall  we  do  ?  I  presume 
it  is  not  proper  to  take  it  in  our  fingers,  and  if  you 
cannot  help  me  out  by  giving  us  some  magical 
method  of  separating  meat  from  bone,  we  shall 
have  to  give  up  many  dishes  that  I  am  extremely 
fond  of.  Don’t  tell  me  not  to  cook  it  so  much.  I 
don’t,  but  ot hers  do,  and  will  continue  to,  in  spite 
of  all  j'ou  or  I  may  say.  (1.)  Do  tell  me  about 
napkins.  Is  it  proper  to  wipe  the  mouth  on  them  ? 
And  when  through  with  the  meal  ought  they 
to  be  folded ,  when  there  are  no  rings,  and  laid  on 
the  table,  or  not  ?  Can  they  be  used  more  than 
once,  etc.  ?  (2.)  In  the  diagram  of  the  table  there 
are  no  cups,  etc.  Here  everybody  has  strong  coffee 
three  times  a  day.  Tell  us  how  to  arrange  them 
on  the  table.  (3.)  Above  all  things,  (I  ask  as  a 
lady  did  in  the  Agriculturist )  tell  us  1  What  goes 
with  which,  and  which  with  what.  ’  (4.)  Is  it  not 
proper  to  have  pickleson  the  table  whenever  there 
is  meat,  if  it  is  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper?  (5.) 

Yf  hat  meats  does  catsup  go  best  with  ?  (6.)” - We 

can  now  answer  our  correspondent  but  briefly,  but 
may  have  something  more  to  say  hereafter  upon 
the  matters  she  asks  about.  (1.)  It  is  not  improp¬ 
er  to  take  the  bones  of  birds  or  meats  in  the  fingers, 


when  necessity  requires.  Had  we  space  we  could 
give  ample  “  authority,”  but  common  sense  will 
sustain  us  in  saying,  that  if  the  meat  can  only  bo 
removed  by  taking  the  bones  in  the  fingers,  use  the 
fingers.  (2.)  Napkins  are  intended  for  wiping  the 
mouth  and  fiugers.  The  members  of  th  s  family,  hav¬ 
ing  rings  to  identify  their  own,  use  them  as  long  as 
the  lady  of  the  house  may  decide  proper.  A  guest 
should  fold  the  napkin  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  the 
plate.  It  is  not  improper  to  give  a  guest  at  another 
meal,  a  napkin  he  has  once  used,  but  ladies  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  table  linen  like  to  make 
a  display  of  a  clean  one.  This  is  a  matter  governed 
entirely  by  circumstances.  (3.)  This  custom  of  the 
use  of  coffee  in  Texas,  and  the  Southwest  generally, 
we  arc  familiar  with,  and  may  have  something  to 
say  about  it  at  another  time.  Within  our  observa¬ 
tion  here,  cold  water  is  the  general  dinner  drink, 
though  some  persons  use  light  wines.  (4.)  This 
question  is  very  comprehensive,  but  we  have  not 
forgotten  it,  and  shall  reach  the  subject  in  due  time. 
(5.)  The  use  of  pickles  we  can  give  no  rule  for. 
They  are  condiments,  not  food,  and  we  should  use 
them  whenever  the  tastes  of  those  at  the  table  re¬ 
quire  them.  For  ourselves  we  have  them  only  at 
dinner.  (0.)  Here  is  another  case  in  which  there 
is  no  established  usage.  Catsup  is  a  condiment, 
and  individual  taste  alone  is  to  be  consulted.  We 
know  a  person  who  sprinkles  everything  he  cats 
(except  bread)  with  black  pepper,  and  those  again 
who  use  catsup  upon  all  kinds  of  meat,  fowl,  etc. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  such  tastes  are 
not  very  discriminating.  To  our  notiou,  catsup  is 
best  with  cold  meats,  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
one  should  not  nse  it  whenever  it  is  fancied.  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  assume  to  dictate  any 
law  in  these  matters,  but  to  give  hints,  which,  if 
they  commend  themselves,  may  be  acted  upon. 

So  a  5»  Malcirng1.—  Mrs.  L.  C.  Merriam,  Lewis 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  following,  which  she  assures 
us  makes  most  excellent  soap.  “  For  one  barrel  of 
soap,  pour  into  a  strong  barrel  4  patent  pailfuls  of 
lye  that  will  bear  up  an  egg  ;  add  30  lbs.  of  melted 
grease  (previously  tried  and  strained),  and  mix 
them  well  together.  Let  stand  a  few  hours  and 
then  stir  thoroughly.  As  soon  as  the  soap  begins 
to  thicken,  add  weak  lye,  one  or  two  pailfuls  at  a 
time,  until  the  barrel  is  full.  Be  sure  to  stir  the 
soap  thoroughly  each  time  the  lye  is  added,  and 
afterward  stir  once  or  twice  daily  for  three  days. 
For  those  who  live  in  cities,  the  following  recipe 
for  potash  soap  is  invaluable.  Put  in  a  strong  bar¬ 
rel  25  lbs.  of  potash,  broken  into  small  pieces. 
Pour  over  it4>£  pailfuls  of  boiling  water.  Stir  well, 
let  stand  12  hours  or  more,  and  then  clip  off  carefully 
pails  of  the  clear  lye  into  another  barrel.  Next 
heat  30  lbs.  of  strained  grease,  boiling  hot,  and 
pour  into  the  lye.  Stir  well,  and  let  stand  until  it 
begins  to  thicken,  which  may  be  in  3  or  4  days  ; 
then  add  2  pailfuls  of  weak  lye  daily  until  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  full,  stirring  well  each  time.  The  weak  lye 
is  made  by  adding  more  water  to  the  potash  which 
remained  in  the  barrel.” 


A  Busy  Day’s  Work  with  Recipes. 

BY  MRS.  It.  B. 

In  many  families  it  is  not  convenient  to  hire 
help,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the  wife  to 
arrange  her  work  wisely  in  order  to  have  her  after¬ 
noons  for  sewing  or  calls.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
very  essential  to  have  early  rising,  and  regularity 
of  meals  ;  an  half  hour  lost  in  the  morning  cannot 
be  regained  by  haste  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Have  breakfast  at  six, or  half-past ;  dinner  at  twelve  ; 
and  tea  at  six  in  the  evening.  This  will  enable  the 
husband  to  breakfast  with  his  family  before  going 
to  his  farm,  store,  or  shop,  whichever  it  may  be, 
and  will  give  him  more  cheerful  thoughts  during 
the  day  than  if  he  partook  of  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
cold  meat,  witli  a  cold  cup  of  coffee,  alone ;  or  if 
living  in  a  village,  ho  went  to  a  lunch-room  on  his 
way  to  his  place  of  business.  Now,  for  instance, 
take  Saturday,  baking  day,  and  the  day  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Sabbath.  Having  prepared  my  sponge 


for  bread  overnight,  I  mix  my  bread,  and  place  it  in 
the  tins  where  it  will  be  kept  moderately  warm  ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  my  little  two-year-old  boy  says: 
“Please,  mamma,  take  Freddy,”  which  I  do  as  soon 
as  I  can  remove  the  dough  from  my  hands.  This 
I  can  do  much  more  quickly  by  using  a  small  nail¬ 
brush  which  I  keep  in  the  sink  for  that  purpose; 
and  I  have  none  of  the  trouble,  of  which  I  hear 
many  ladies  complain,  that  their  hands  arc  soiled 
with  dough  when  unexpectedly  called  to  the  par¬ 
lor.  Having  pacified  the  little  fellow,  and  set 
him  to  play  with  his  blocks,  with  which  he  will 
amuse  himself  for  a  long  time,  I  then  put  in 
order  my  bedrooms.  In  the  meantime  Willie,  who 
is  older  than  Freddy,  has  gone  out  to  play,  and 
Clara,  who  is  still  older,  lias  washed  up  the  break¬ 
fast  dishes.  I  now  direct  her  to  prepare  the  vege¬ 
tables  for  dinner,  which,  being  done,  she  is  ready 
to  interest  Freddy,  if  necessary.  I  then  prepare 
my  cake  for  the  oven,  having  my  fire  in  good 
order.  This  is  my  recipe  for  gingersuaps.  Two 
cups  of  molasses,  one  of  lard,  one  of  water,  one 
teaspoonful  of  ginger,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus, 
and  a  little  salt;  knead  well,  roll  thin,  cut  out  with 
a  cake-cutter  or  teacup,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

I  mix  a  loaf  of  soft  cake,  called  “Tip-top  Cake,”  in 
this  manner  :  Beat  well  together  two  eggs,  one  and 
a  half  cups  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  a  little  nutmeg, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  onc-lialf  teaspoonful 
of  saleratus  dissolved  in  one  cup  of  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  mixed  with  two  and  a 
half  cups  of  flour.  It  should  be  baked  as  soon 
as  it  is  mixed.  This  is  my  recipe  for  lemon  pies, 
which  I  bake  between  two  crusts  :  Take  two  com¬ 
mon-sized  lemons,  squeeze  the  juice,  and  chop  the 
rinds  very  fine,  with  one-half  pound  of  raisins,  or  a 
large  teacupful  of  dried  apples  soaked  overnight, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  three  teacupfuls  of 
molasses,  and  four  of  water.  If  my  bread  has  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  light  for  baking,  I  bake  it  before 
I  do  my  pies  ;  for  they  require  a  slow-  oven,  or 
they  are  apt  to  stew  out.  As  soon  as  my  pastry  is 
all  baked  I  renew  my  fire  and  bake  a  nice  piece  of 
meat,  cither  spare-rib,  beef,  or  veal,  having  had 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  it  for  the  oven,  as  it  is 
seldom  that  a  stove  oven  will  bake  as  fast  as  one 
can  prepare  the  pastry.  Tins  gives  you  a  good 
piece  of  cold  meat  for  Sunday’s  dinner ;  and  by 
cooking  a  few  warm  vegetables,  and  making  a  cup 
of  tea,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  arrange  a  meal 
for  the  day  of  rest,  which  has  been  very  wisely  set 
apart  from  labor  for  our  good.  But  now  to  my 
household  work  again,  for  the  hour  for  dinner 
draws  near,  and  we  must  put  in  order  the  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  We  must  also  take  a  look  in 
the  glass  and  see  if  we  are  presentable  before  going 
to  the  dinner  tabic  ;  if  not,  we  must  give  our  hair 
a  brush  and  make  ourselves  clean  and  tidy,  not 
only  as  an  example  to  the  children,  but  because  all 
husbands  like  to  see  their  wives  neatly  dressed.  The 
children  will  soon  be  asking  for  dinner,  and  hus¬ 
band  will  be  glad  to  have  it  all  ready  for  him  when 
he  comes  in.  Dinner  over,  little  remains  to  be  done 
but  to  sit  down  to  sewing.  This  may  be  done 
by  half-past  two  or  three  o’clock.  IIow  much  bet¬ 
ter  is  this  than  being  on  your  feet  all  the  day  long, 
getting  so  tired  that  you  are  not  able  to  attend 
church  on  the  next  day  ! 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  by  the  management  of 
work  on  a  good  plan,  and,  of  course,  by  practice, 
it  is  very  easy  to  have  your  afternoons  to  yourself, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  neglect  no  part  of  your 
work.  Thus  may  it  be  through  every  day  of  the 
week,  except  in  a  few  very  large  families,  in  which, 
on  washing  days,  j'ou  'may  be  busy  until  later. 


Household  Talks. 


BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


Men  generally  think  that,  as  compared  with 
women,  they  have  much  the  harder  time  ol  it.  I 
know  they  think  so.  When  they  come  home  from 
the  field  on  the  noon  of  a  hot  summer’s  day,  heated, 
tired,  hungry,  and  cross,  and  find  the  dinner  table 
set  in  the  cool  dining-room,  the  kitchen  heat  care¬ 
fully  excluded,  and  the  breeze  from  under  the 
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sliady  cherry  tree  gently  wafting  in  through  the 
half-closed  window  blind,  as  they  stretch  them¬ 
selves  on  the  lounge,  they  think,  “Well  now,  this 
is  pleasant !  How  cool  it  is  here !  How  clean 
everything  looks,  and  how  quiet  and  neat  the 
children  are  !  I  wish  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  stay 
at  home  and  take  it  easy.  Don’t  the  women  have 
a  jolly  time  of  it,  though!”  Now,  my  dear  sir, 
don’t  go  to  napping  with  that  unjust  thought  in 
your  mind,  but  think  a  little  further.  Who  was  it 
hurried  with  the  morning’s  baking  that  she  might 
have  time  to  set  that  pleasant  table  ?  Who  was 
it  made  that  long  row  of  pies  and  cakes  you 
saw  through  the  half-open  pantry  door  ?  Who 
made  those  doughnuts  of  which  you  are  so  fond  ? 
Who  skimmed  the  milk,  and  made  the  butter  for 
market  and  table  ?  Who  put  up  those  eggs  for 
winter  use?  And  who  washed  the  children,  and 
combed  their  hair,  and  buttoned  their  shoes,  and 
made  the  beds,  and  swept  the  stairs  and  hall,  the 
sitting-room  and  stoops,  and  bottled  the  pie¬ 
plant  and  made  the  ice-water  ready,  and  did  up 
your  shirts  and  collars  because  Peggy  can’t  do 
them  well  enough  for  you  ?  And  who  sat  down  to 
talk  for  over  half  an  hour  with  Neighbor  Ander¬ 
son’s  wife,  who  came  in  because  you  were  so  press¬ 
ing  in  your  invitation  last  Sunday,  when  you 
might  have  known  she  would  come  when  your 
wife  was  full  of  business,  and  could  no  more  spare 
the  time  to  sit  down  than  you  could  let  your  best 
worker  go  fishing  when  the  hay  was  ready  to 
carry,  and  your  weather-wise  head  told  you  it  was 
going  to  rain  before  night?  Who  was  it,  think 
you,  closed  the  blinds,  drove  out  the  flies,  and 
kept  the  kitchen  door  carefully  shut  all  the  morn¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  rooms  should  be  cool  and  pleasant 
for  this  yery  nooning  of  yours  ?  And  who  promised 
the  children  something  good  after  dinner  if  they 
would  keep  their  aprons  clean,  and  be  quiet  while 
papa  was  in  the  house?  Who?  Who  but  the 
thoughtful  little  woman  whom  you  call  wife,  who, 
you  think,  has  such  an  easy  time  of  it,  and  who  is 
even  now  dishing  up  the  dinner  so  briskly.  “  But,” 
you  say,  “there  is  Peggy;  what  has  she  done?” 
Done  ?  What  can  she  do  ?  A  new  girl,  two  years 
from  Tipperary,  three  weeks  from  the  bush  in 
Canada,  who  never  baked  a  loaf  of  bread  in  her 
life,  who  doesn’t  know  how  to  set  a  table,  and  who 
knows  nothing  about  making  butter,  except  to 
turn  the  crank  or  lift  the  churn  dasher.  But  she 
is  capital  with  the  baby,  and  has  done  a  good  deal 
this  morning.  She  has  peeled  the  potatoes,  pre¬ 
pared  the  roasting-piece,  and  put  it  in  the  oven,  has 
done  up  the  dishes  and  kettles  used  in  preparing 
breakfast,  has  washed  olf  the  stove,  put  wood  on 
the  lire,  and  helped  wash  and  polish  the  silver,  has 
skinned  the  pie-plant,  held  the  baby,  carried  water, 
scalded  the  milk-pans, washed  the  nursery  windows, 
swept  the  walks  before  breakfast,  cleaned  the  oil¬ 
cloth  in  the  hall,  dusted,  carried  out  slops,  scrub¬ 
bed  the  kitchen  floor,  and  attended  to  the  children. 
Thcu  she  has  ironed  the  children’s  clothes,  the 
table-cloths,  and  some  of  the  sheets ;  she  has  fed 
the  chickens  with  breakfast  table  scraps,  given 
them  water,  and  brought  in  the  eggs ;  and,  lastly, 
tried  to  blow  the  horn  to  call  you  to  dinner.  And, 
bless  you,  after  dinner,  what  will  that  wife  of  yours 
do?  Well,  if  she  doesn’t  have  to  take  the  baby, 
she  will  help  clear  away  the  table,  making  the  best 
of  everything,  placing  the  cold  meat  on  a  clean 
dish,  and  putting  away  any  bread  or  pie.  Then, 
while  Peggy  is  washing  the  dishes,  she  will  brush 
up  the  dining-room,  and  wipe  the  fingers  and  lips 
of  the  children,  and  give  them  the  something  good 
she  promised.  Then  she  will  straighten  up  gener¬ 
ally  around  the  kitchen,  finish  up  the  ironing  that 
Peggy  left,  make  a  johnny  cake,  hull  strawberries, 
and  make  a  custard  for  tea.  Then,  after  her  dress 
is  changed  for  the  afternoon,  she  will  cut  out, 
make  up,  and  finish  a  dress  or  an  apron  for  one 
of  the  children,  receive  calls,  and  do  nobody  knows 
what,  from  rise  up  until  bedtime.  But  perhaps  you 
will  say,  “Nonsense!  my  wife  doesn’t  work  like 
that.”  My  dear  sir,  let  me  help  you  a  little.  If 
you  come  home  at  noon  and  find  the  dinner  ready, 
the  parlor  cool  and  pleasant,  bread  baked,  butter 
churned,  pies  to  eat,  doughnuts  to  crack,  and 


cookies  to  munch,  if  the  children  are  clean  and 
well  behaved,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  a  woman 
has  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  it  is  not 
Peggy,  and  if  it  is  not  Peggy,  why,  it  must  be  I. 

Papering. — As  many  persons  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  obliged  to  do  their  own  papering,  a  hint  or 
two  will  be  timely.  Walls  that  have  been  white¬ 
washed  should  be  wet  with  alum  water  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  paper.  One  edge  of  the  paper  should 
be  removed  with  the  shears  before  the  lengths  are 
cut.  Remember  to  match  the  pattern  before  cut¬ 
ting  the  lengths.  The  paste  should  always  be  made 
the  day  before,  as  it  should  be  perfectly  cold  when 
applied  to  the  paper.  A  very  good  paste  may  be 
made  as  follows :  Put  into  a  pot  or  kettle  about  a 
gallon  of  water ;  it  will  take  nearly  that  quantity 
for  a  room  requiring  from  twelve  to  fourteen  rolls. 
Mix  about  a  pint  of  flour  with  a  very  little  water, 
just  like  dough  at  first,  making  thinner  afterwards  ; 
this  avoids  lumps.  When  the  water  boils,  pour  in 
the  thin  batter.  Stir  to  prevent  burning,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  boils,  turn  into  a  milk-pan  or  conven¬ 
ient  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  until  next  day.  If  it 
should  be  lumpy  you  must  strain  it. 

Raspberry  Bread. — It  lias  sometimes  happened 
that  having  no  sauce  for  tea,  and  only  a  very  few 
berries,  I  have  been  compelled  to  invent  something 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  A  very  pretty  and  deli¬ 
cious  dish  I  have  made  as  follows :  Cut  four  or  five 
slices  of  the  best  white  bread,  trim  them,  and  place 
flat  on  a  dish.  Pour  over  each  a  small  quantity  of 
milk  or  cream,  and  sweeten  well.  Then  mix  to  a 
jam  a  few  red  or  black  raspberries,  and  spread  a 
quantity  on  each  slice.  Do  not  place  them  one 
over  the  other,  but  allow  them  to  remain  ns  before 
the  milk  was  added.  Fix  it  just  as  you  go  to  table. 
Strawberries  may  be  used,  but  I  prefer  raspberries. 
Of  course  this  would  be  a  superfluous  dish  if  the 
fruit  could  be  obtained  in  any  abundance. 

Baked  Custard. — Custard  cups  are  of  about  the 
size  of  small  teacups,  and  may  be  obtained  at  any 
crockery  store.  They  should  be  thick  and  heavy. 
If  you  have  no  custard  cups,  you  may,  if  you  wish 
to  try  this  recipe,  use  coffee  cups,  as  the  heat  re¬ 
quired  to  bake  the  custard  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
iujure  the  ware  in  the  least.  Take  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  about  a  tablespoouful  of  sugar.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly  two  large  or  three  small  eggs,  and  mix  into 
the  milk.  Pour  into  the  cups  and  bake  in  a  very 
moderate  oven.  To  please  the  children  I  add  a  few 
well-washed  currants.  If  the  oven  is  very  hot,  put 
a  quart  of  water  in  a  dripping  pan,  and  let  the 
cups  stand  in  it,  leaving  the  door  open  until  done. 
- —  . —  »«  — — »« - 

Husk  Mats. — A  correspondent  says  :  “  To 
make  an  excellent  door  mat,  take  an  inch  plank  of 
the  size  desired,  and  bore  %-inck  holes  through  it 
with  their  centers  2  inches  apart ;  into  these  draw 
dampened  corn  husks,  and  trim  off  about  3  inches 
long  on  each  side.  This  mat  is  good  either  side  up. 
Anybody  can  easily  make  one,  and  every  one  can 
keep  his  boots  clean,  much  to  the  gratification  of 
good  housekeepers.” 

- — >••»- — »  ♦ - 

Keeping  Hams. — My  hams  are  thoroughly  dried, 
and  I  have  wrapped  them  in  paper  bags  and  hung 
them  in  the  garret.  They  are  not  smoked,  and  look 
deliciously  clean  and  sweet,  as  they  have  been  kept 
in  paper  since  coming  from  the  salt.  Mary  watch¬ 
ed  me  arrange  them  with  apparent  interest.  She 
wanted  to  know  when  we  should  have  some  for  the 
table.  I  told  her  not  yet,  as  it  is  my  intention  to 
keep  them  until  the  green  peas  are  ready.  Edward 
has  always  been  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  ham 
and  green  peas,  and  I  think  myself  that  they  do  go 
excellently  well  together.  I  have  always  kept 
hams  and  bacon  in  paper  bags,  and  prefer  it  to  oth¬ 
er  methods.  It  is  impossible  for  flies  and  other  in¬ 
sects  to  attack  them  through  the  paper,  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  cannot  have  free  play  as  it  does  through 
the  bags  of  cotton,  which  of  course  is  an  advant¬ 
age.  My  mother  used  to  keep  her  hams  in  a  bin 
of  malt  or  barley.  Of  course  that  would  not  be 
practicable  with  many,  as  all  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  bin  of  barley ;  but  I  should  think 


they  would  be  very  nice  if  kept  in  dry  bran,  oats, 
or  wheat.  I  think  broiled  ham  is  much  nicer  if  the 
slices  are  cut  very  thin.  When  ham  is  very  salt  a 
little  soaking  will  improve  it,  but  if  it  has  been 
properly  salted,  this  will  not  be  necessary.  “A.  H." 


To  WhiteWooIens. — “A  Young 

Housekeeper”  writes:  “  Put  a  kettle  of  clear  soft 
water  on  the  stove  and  shave  enough  soap  into  it  to 
make  a  strong  suds ;  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  pour 
it  over  the  flannels  placed  in  a  tub  ;  let  stand  until 
they  are  cool  enough  to  handle,  and  then  rub  or 
squeeze  slightly  and  wring  out.  If  they  were  very 
dirty,  repeat  the  operation  ;  if  not,  make  a  very 
weak  suds,  boiling  hot,  and  after  it  is  taken  off  the 
fire  put  in  some  blueing  and  proceed  as  before ; 
theii  shake  well,  and  hang  up  to  dry.  You  will 
find  the  flannels  will  not  full  up  and  get  too  small, 
but  will  be  as  soft  as  when  new.” 


Hints  on  Cooking,  etc. 

Baked  versus  Coasted  SSeef. — “Ex¬ 
perience”  says:  “  The  traditional  ‘  Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England,’  the  reputation  of  which  is  still 
world- wide,  was  certainly  roasted,  not  baked.  Hence 
our  friend  1  Aunt  Hattie,’  in  those  instructive 
‘Household  Talks,’  probably  means  baked  meats, 
when  she  speaks  of  hot  ovens,  pans,  etc.,  etc.  The 
contrast  between  beef  baked,  and  that  which  is 
roasted  upon  a  spit  made  to  revolve  before  the 
glowing  coals,  is  immense,  and  the  most  prej¬ 
udiced,  I  think,  will  pronounce  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  latter  method.” 

Short-cake. — By  “  Nellie,”  Ohio.  Take  2 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  lard,  fried  meat  fat,  or 
butter ;  2  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  saleratus,  and  1 
of  salt:  rub  all  into  1  and  %  quarts  of  flour,  and 
mix  quickly  with  1  and  %  pints  of  sour  milk 
(a  little  sour  cream  ■would  greatly  improve  it).  Roll 
out  rather  thick. 

Japanese  Cakes. — (One  of  the  nicest  of 
breakfast  cakes.)  One  pint  of  milk ;  one  and  a  half 
pints  of  flour ;  one  egg;  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Stir  the  milk  by  degrees  into  the  flour  ;  then  add 
the  beaten  egg,  and  beat  all  thoroughly  for  a  few 
minutes.  Bake  in  13  earthen  teacups,  or  in  a 
French  roll  pan. 

Cream  Pie. — 1  pint  of  sweet  cream,  1  egg,  1 
teaspoonful  of  corn  starch  ;  a  pinch  of  salt  ;  sugar 
to  taste.  Bake  with  an  under  crust. 

Lemon  Mering'iic  Pie. — By  J.  N.  Mer¬ 
rill.  1  lemon  grated;  1  cup  of  sugar;  1  cup  of 
milk ;  1  tablespoonful  of  flour ;  the  yolks  of  8  eggs. 
To  make  the  meringues,  take  the  whites  of  the  3 
eggs  and  %  of  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar.  Beat  the 
whites  to  a  froth  and  stir  in  the  sugar.  Bake  the 
pie  first,  then  spread  on  the  meringues,  and  bake  on¬ 
ly  five  minutes.  (Meringue  is  pronounced  Me-rang. ) 

ISice  Meringue  I'udd 5 ng. — One  qt.  of 

milk ;  one  piut  of  boiled  rice  (not  boiled  to  a 
pulp,  but  so  that  the  kernels  retain  their  shape) ; 
half  a  teacupful  of  sugar;  the  yolks  of  3  eggs,  and 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Bake  slowly  for  a  half 
hour.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
with  4  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  and  the  juice 
of  the  lemon  ;  and  when  the  pudding  has  partially 
cooled,  spread  this  meringue  over  the  top,  and  re¬ 
turn  it  to  the  oven  a  few  moments  to  brown  nicely. 

Sti-esid.  Meringue  Pudding-  is  made 
in  the  6ame  way,  substituting  bread  crumbs  for 
rice,  and  adding  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  with  one  more  egg. 

ISlanc  Mange.— Very  simple  recipe  and 
easily  made.  2  oz.  Isinglass,  2  qts.  milk.  Soak  the 
isinglass  in  the  milk  one  hour,  and  then  set  it  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  where  it  will  heat  slowly. 
When  nearly  boiling,  strain  into  a  bowl,  sweeten, 
and  flavor.  Stir  often,  and  when  nearly  cool,  turn 
into  moulds  that  have  been  first  dipped  in  cold 
water.  When  Cold,  6erve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Potato  Dumplings.— Grate  potatoes  and 
thicken  with  flour;  one  egg  is  an  improvement. 
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Time  Htope-tyimig'  Ladder  'S'l-iclk. 


The  frame,  of  which  a  front  and  an  end  view  arc  shown 
in  tlie  engraving,  has  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 
ladder,  and  is  strongly  built,  the  cross-bars  being  fasten¬ 
ed  by  long  screws.  It  is  easy,  by  arranging  beforehand, 
to  find  some  simple  person  in  the  company  present  to  ex¬ 
amine?  the  frame,  apparently  very  thoroughly,  and  to  pro¬ 
nounce  ifc-=“  all  right.”  The  exhibitor  now  introduces 
his  assistant,  and  fastens  him  with  ropes,  strongly  wound, 
to  the  bars.  The  wise  man,  called  out  from  the  audience, 
Mil . llllll'■lll■^*i^liiMl'^illili^llillilil^liiiliB  1 


FRONT  VIEW.  END  VIEW. 


examines  the  work,  and  carefully  seals  the  knots  with 
tape  and  sealing-wax.  A  curtain  is  now  dropped  between 
the  frame  and  the  audience,  the  exhibitor  being  in  front 
of  it.  Almost  as  rap  inly  as  it  can  be  related,  over  the 
top  of  the  curtain  is  thrown  the  coat  of  the  man  just 
fastened  to  the  bars— a  signal  to  raise  the  screen.  There 
stands  the  man,  just  before  tied,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and 
holding  the  ropes,  without  a  broken  seal  in  his  hands  ! 
The  way  it  was  done  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  middle  bar,  A  and  B ,  instead  of  being  firmly 
fastened,  is  only  pinned  by  a  smooth  nail  with  a  screw 
head.  This  can  be  readily  pulled  out  by  the  fingers  of 
the  tied  man.  The  bar  will  then  fall,  and  the  rope,  with¬ 
out  breaking  its  wax  seals,  slips  off,  permitting  the  im¬ 
prisoned  man  to  remove  it  from  his  shoulders,  to  throw 
off  his  coat,  and  to  stand  in  a  few  moments  innocently 
before  the  audience,  holding  the  rope  in  his  hands. 


I-.ea.rn.  Sometliin"  TUoroi»g'5iIy. 

The  trouble  with  the  young  people  of  our  day  is,  that 
they  skim  over  a  great  many  tilings,  but  do  not  know 
anything  positively.  They  catch  at  the  sound  of  words, 
as  did  the  lad,  who,  when  asked  if  he  had  studied  Ger¬ 
man,  answered,  “  I  have  not,  but  my  cousin  plays  the 
German  flute.”  They  study  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
ornithology,  but  how  little  do  they  really  know  about  the 
rocks,  the  flowers,  and  the  birds  !  For  this  reason  they 
find  but  little  pleasure  in  them.  When  a  stranger  comes 
to  the  place  where  we  live,  we  feel  very  little  interest  in 
him,  but  after  we  are  introduced  to  him,  and  become 
fully  acquainted  with  him,  and  find  him  very  agreeable, 
we  wish  to  be  in  his  society  as  often  as  possible.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Agassiz  once  placed  a  grasshopper  upon  his  lec¬ 
ture  tabic  before  a  class  of  young  men,  and  told  them  that 
this  insect  would  be  the  subject  of  their  conversation  for 
the  hour.  The  class  smiled  at  this,  wondering  what  new 
thing  could  be  told  of  this  familiar  little  skipping  fel¬ 
low,  jumping  about  their  feet  every  summer.  But  they 
found  the  hour  to  be  only  too  short,  and  wished  for 
another,  as  the  Professor  opened  before  them  all  the 
curious  and  interesting  facts  about  the  grasshopper, 
which  his  careful  observation  had  revealed  to  him. 

We  may  have  an  active  business,  employing  us  daily, 
and  still  find  time,  if  we  are  in  earnest  about  it,  to  be¬ 
come  well  acquainted  with  at  least  one  of  the  branches 
of  natural  science.  One  of  the  most  active  physicians 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  collected  a  cabinet  of  insects 
and  birds  that  was  valued  at  $10,000  when  he  died,  and  a 
college  considered  itself  very  fortunate  in  securing  it, 
while  the  work  of  collecting  it  was  the  joy  of  his  life. 
Another,  in  the  same  Valley,  became  the  most  thorough 
scholar  in  the  fossil  tracks  made  in  the  sandstone  forma¬ 
tions  of  the  vicinity.  The  writer  well  recollects  the  great 


pleasure  exhibited  by  an  eminent  medical  professor,  who 
is  also  a  very  busy  and  brilliant  writer,  when  shown  a 
large  elm  tree ;  he  whipped  out  his  tape  measure  in  a 
moment  to  learn  its  exact  size.  It  proved  to  be  a  giant 
in  circumference.  All  the  facts  about  it  were  noted  in 
his  diary.  He  was  acquainted  with  nearly  every  very 
large  tree  in  his  native  State,  and  every  thing  of  interest 
connected  with  them.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  him  re¬ 
count  the  incidents  which  he  had  gathered  about  them. 

We  have  often  met  a  charming  old  gentleman,  who 
wore  a  plain  and  neat  Quaker  dress,  and,  until  his  la¬ 
mented  death,  was  interested  in  the  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  State  in  which  he  lived.  He  made  a  large 
fortune  by  economy  and  diligence.  Wherever  he  went 
he  carried  with  him  a  convenient  little  flower  case,  and 
whenever  his  quick  eye  fell  upon  a  new  blossom,  or  even 
an  old  one,  if  attractive,  he  gathered  it  as  a  great  prize. 
He  knew  each  flower  by  its  own  name,  had  learned  all  its 
habits,  and  seemed  almost  to  hold  conversation  with  it. 

What  a  pleasure  to  recognize  every  different  bird  by 
its  form  and  note,  to  call  them  all  by  their  appropriate 
names,  and  to  know  all  their  wonderful  instincts  shown 
in  making  their  nests,  gathering  their  food,  and  caring 
for  their  young !  Choose  one  of  these  branches — the 
rocks,'  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  insects  and  fishes, 
or  the  birds,  and  then  from  books,  from  conversation 
with  those  who  have  information,  and,  above  all,  from 
careful  observation,  learn  all  about  them ;  and  thus  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  enjoyment  will  be  discovered. 

Interior  Wiirtleiung-. 

BY  MARY  LOWE. 

I  turned  the  Agriculturist  for  the  first  time  over,  leaf 
by  leaf,  looking  first,  as  even  grown-up  children  will, 
at  all  the  pretty  pictures.  How  alive  its  columns  seemed, 
full  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  all  pleasant  growing  things  1 
I  lingered  a  little  over  the  pages  designed  for  the 
household  and  the  home,  and  thought  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  homes  of  America,  and  those  of  other  lands  as 
I  have  seen  them ;  most  particularly  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  homes  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  and  the  homes 
of  the  farmers  beyond  the  sea.  Putting  aside  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  talk  about  these  contrasts,  my  eye  passed  on  to 
the  columns  for  boys  and  girls,  more  and  more  gratified 
to  find  that  here  is,  indeed,  a  journal  aiming  too  at  the 
culture  of  human  growing  things. 

Then  I  fell  wondering,  how  many  of  the  child-readers 
of  the  Agi'icullurist  have  a  little  garden  of  their  own,  and 
are  cultivators  themselves.  And  that  thought  brought 
many  more,  about  the  great  delight  of  thus  making  even 
a  little  spot  of  our  brown  earth  to  blossom  as  the  rose, 
and  about  the  unconscious  culture  of  the  child’s  heart 
and  mind,  going  on  while  the  little  hands  are  busy  at  the 
weeds.  Then  I  remembered  the  multitude  of  children 
who  never  have  the  joy  of  seeing  the  buds  swell  and 
blossom ;  who  get  only  grown-up  flowers,  and  those  not 
from  green  fields,  but  from  hot-houses ;  whose  rosebuds 
are  either  pricked  to  death  with  a  wire  through  the  heart, 
or  imprisoned  in  rows  of  violets,  so  stiff  as  to  destroy 
all  beauty,  and  stifle  all  fragrance.  And  all  this  led  to 
the  fancy  that  every  child  in  city  or  country  has  one  field 
in  which  he  alone  can  be  the  laborer  ;  where  the  good 
fruit  shall  testify  to  careful  culture  or  the  desolate  land 
bear  witness  to  unfaithfulness  and  neglect. 

In  these  gardens  of  the  heart  let  us  walk  together  for 
a  moment.  We  shall  find  bud  and  blossom,  but  vile 
weeds  and  poisonous  fruits  may  bo  here  also.  You  see, 
we  may  call  each  pure  thought,  each  noble  act,  each  gen¬ 
tle  word,  a  flower ;  each  real  desire  to  be  better  or  do 
better  than  in  the  present  hour,  a  bud  of  promise.  Have 
you  never  seen  in  earthly  gardens  plant  and  weed  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side?  and  side  by  side  the  nourishing  fruit 
and  poisonous  berry  ?  So  grow  in  the  heart-gardens  the 
plants  of  good  and  the  plants  of  evil.  There  are  young 
natures  in  which  the  weeds  have  flourished  so  that  the 
flowers  arc  sickly  and  weak,  and  hidden,  and  I  have  seen 
hearts  \yhere  many  little  blossoms  of  good  had  sprung 
up,  and  would  have  thriven,  but  for  some  one  great 
fault,  some  tree  of  vice  that  cast  over  every  thing  near  it 
a  black  shadow,  shutting  away  the  sunlight  from  the 
good  and  pure.  Then,  again,  I  have  so  often  found 
faded  flowers  among  the  beautiful  growths. 

Do  you  remember  a  time,  boys,  in  the  long  ago,  it  may 
be,  when  the  voice  and  smile  of  your  mother  were  prec¬ 
ious  things  to  you  ?  when  you  loved  to  do  anything  for 
her  ?  when  thoughts  of  her  kept  back  sinful  words  and 
acts  ?  And  has  there  been  a  change  ?  If  into  your  soul 
there  has  crept  a  thought  that,  by  this  time,  you  ought 
to  be  beyond  her  control,— then  one  of  the  purest  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  garden  of  your  heart  is  a  withered,  faded  thing. 
And  unless  the  good  angel  of  your  childhood  weeps  un¬ 
til  the  dew  of  her  tears  revives  this  flower,  I  would  give 
little  for  the  greenness  or  freshness  of  any  other  blossom 
in  your  garden.  ’Tis  a  fatal  place  for  fading  to  begin. 

If  the  once  hated  untruth,  or  the  oath  you  shuddered  to 
hear,  slips  easily  and  naturally  now  from  your  lips,  then, 


all  along  the  path  of  these  blighting  sins  the  flowers  of 
purity  and  truth  lie  faded.  F,very  burst  of  passion,  every 
unkind  word,  or  dishonorable  act,  has  blighted  some¬ 
thing  beautiful  in  us,  has  crushed  out  something  good. 

How  discouraging  all  this  would  seem  if  the  flowers 
might  not  revive  again !  But  whenever  we  go  to  work 
cheerfully  and  earnestly,  pulling  out  the  weeds  from  this 
moral  soil,  and  planting  in  their  stead,  the  good  seed  ; 
tearing  up  by  the  roots  the  old  stubborn  tree  of  laziness  ; 
sweeping  out  the  dirt  of  profanity ;  throwing  the  rocks 
of  self-will  and  pride  high  over  the  wall ;  trampling  down 
the  clinging,  poisonous  vine  of  selfishness,  that  twines 
chokingly  about  all  good  in  us ;  when  we  water  with 
tears  of  penitence,  and  use  the  spade  of  perseverance, 
and  cultivate  carefully  the  buds  of  prayer, — then  the 
Great  Gardener  gives  to  our  labor  the  dew  of  His  bene¬ 
diction,  the  light  of  Ilis  smile,  and  our  gardens  grow  to 
be  so  lovely  that  we  may  even  think  of  Him  as  walking 
there  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  not  be  troubled  or  afraid. 


New  Piistzles  to  I>e  Answered. 


No.  347.—“  The  same  old  Coon.”  Where  is  the  joke  ? 


No.  348.  Conundnim. — A  blind  beggar  had  a  brother ; 
that  brother  died  one  day ;  the  deceased  had  no  brother ; 
now,  what  relation  were  they  ? 

No.  349.  Conundrum.— A  gentleman,  looking  at  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  young  man  said,  “  Brothers  and  sisters  have  I 
none,  yet  that  man’s  father  is  my  father’s  son.”  Explain. 
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No.  330. — Rebus  for  our  musical  readers. 

Answers  to  ProMems  Jiud  Puziales, 

Rebus  No.  344,  last  month,  reads,  “A  saying  once 
spoken  a  coach  and  four  horses  cannot  bring  it  back.” 
(Ace  a  in  G  one  spoke  n  a  coach  and  four  horses  can  knot 
bee  ring  it  back.)  Answer  to  Conundrum  34G. — Because 
they  are  shadows  (shad 
o’s).  The  following  have 
sent  correct  answers :  II. 
E.  Nelson,  Daisy  Wilder, 
Emma  E.  Camir,  George 
E.  Iloxie,  John  G.  Cow- 
den,  Grace  Gonrlay  (2), 
Franklin  W.  Hall,  T.  Jo- 
ralemon  (22),  S.  T.  F. 
(343),  W.  T.  Hornadays, 
Harry  J.  Meixcll,  J. 
West  Homer  (2),  Ollie 
Moore  (2),  Clias.  II.  Fitch 
(343),  Adelbcrt  D.  New¬ 
ton,  Fisher  Dalrymple, 
Geo.  Allen  (2),  J.  H. 
Goodwin  (343),  J.  M.  B. 
Larrabee,  Jennie  Bailey 
(2),Isaac  N.  Millikan  (2), 
Jesse  Edmonston,  Sam¬ 
uel  Hunter  (2),  Charles 
Mendenhall  C2),  H.  John¬ 
son,  Geo.  W.  Curfman. 
No.  851.— Rebus  which  gives  useful  advice  to  all. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  June,  1809,  by  Lilly  M.  Spencer,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE . — From  a  Painting  by  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer. — Engraved  for  me  American  Agriculturist. 


A  fortnight  since  a  great  discovery  had  been  made  by 
Susie,  and  very  confidentially  announced  to  Arthur — that 
Minna  had  four  little  kitties  nestled  away  in  a  box  in  the 
attic.  They  were  curious  little  creatures,  unable  to  see  out 
of  their  eyes,  and  making  a  pitiable  mewing  when  taken 
from  the  warm  side  of  the  old  cat.  It  was  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  tell  Arthur  of  the  new  inmates  of  the 
house.  Boy-like,  he  was  for  having  them  brought  out 
at  once,  and  subjected  to  a  course  of  training.  Many  a 
beseeching  look,  and  word,  and  tear,  he  drew  from  Susie 
by  his  rough  handling  of  the  feeble  pets. 

But  now  a  more  serious  trouble  fell  upon  Susie.  Four 
kittens  are  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  can  be  borne  with 
for  a  little  time ;  but  to  have  four  additional  cats  in  the 
house,  Mother  insists,  cannot  be  thought  of  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  time  has  come  for  three  of  them  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  John,  the  stable-boy,  to  be  sent  where  all 
poor,  little,  unnecessary  kitties  have  to  go.  “Now  you 
irrafitake  your  choice,”  Mother  says,  as  she  gathers  the 
little  lively  things  into  her  lap,  and  calls  the  children  to 
her  side  ;  “  Which  one  will  you  have  ?”  Arthur  comes  to 
an  early  decision,  and  points  his  chubby  finger  to  the  larg¬ 
est  and  smartest.  But  Susie  hesitates :  to  choose  one 
is  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  all  the  others.  She 
leans  against  her  mother’s  breast,  and  stands  with  a  tear 
in  tier  eye,  her  finger  to  her  lip,  reluctant  to  decide 
which  one  is  to  enjoy  the  life  of  a  happy  kitty,  and 
which  are  to  cease  playing  forever.  Her  mother  hur¬ 
ries  her  choice,  but  she  cannot  reach  that  point.  Arthur 
must  decide  the  question,  and  Susie  will  have  a  good 
cry  over  the  end  of  her  three  unfortunate  favorites. 

Beecher  says  to  school-girls:  “There  are  two  actions 
which  justify  you  in  instantly  knocking  a  man  down; 


the  one  is  the  act  of  pointing  a  gun  at  you  in  sport,  and 
tiie  other  is  the  attempt  to  tell  you  a  secret  which  it  is 
disgraceful  for  him  to  get  and  for  you  to  hear.” 

Accommodating;-  Goats. 

A  letter  writer  from  Naples,  Italy,  tells  a  pretty  tough 
story  about  the  goats  in  that  city.  The  cows,  he  says, 
are  kept  hard  at  work  at  the  plow,  while  the  goats,  which 
are  driven  into  the  city  every  morning  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  fields  in  great  numbers,  by  goatherds,  supply  the 
milk.  The  driver  milks  them  as  they  stand  before  the 
hotels  and  private  houses  of  his  customers.  He  says  the 
goats  know  the  places  of  delivery  as  well  as  the  boys, 
and  in  some  instances,  at  a  signal  from  their  masters, 
will  go  up  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  stories  of  the  tall 
houses  of  Naples,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  milked  by 
the  proper  families.  The  writer  says  (and  it  is  rather  a 
steep  statement)  that  they  will  permit  the  party  to  take 
only  the  usual  quantity,  and  will  resist  any  imposition. 
[This  account  is  at  least  partly  true;  the  goats  are  some¬ 
times  milked  at  the  doors  of  customers,  which  has  one 
advantage  for  the  purchasers — they  get  the  milk  nn- 
water-cd !  At.  Chamouny,  in  Switzerland,  (in  France 
vow),  we  were  much  interested  in  seeing  large  Hocks  of 
goats  come  down  at  evening  from  the  sides  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  range  of  mountains,  where  they  were  pastured 
during  the  day  by  goatherds— one  man  or  woman  to  each 
forty  or  fifty  goats.  As  a  flock  passed  through  the  village, 
the  people  came  to  their  doors,  and  one  after  another  the 
goats  voluntarily  left  the  flock  and  stopped  at  their  sev¬ 
eral  homes,  where  they  were  passed  through  doors  into 
court-yards,- and  often  into  the  houses  themselves.  This 
continued  until  the  animals  had  all  distributed  themselves, 


and  the  drivers  went  off  alone.  In  the  morning,  at  a 
precise  hour,  the  gathering  process  went  on  with  equal 
regularity.  Most  of  the  animals  wore  bells.  The  reg¬ 
ularity,  the  stately  walk  of  the  herd,  the  systematic 
order,  and  the  good  understanding,  with  the  mutual  kind¬ 
ness  manifestly  existing  between  the  animals  and  then- 
owners  and  drivers,  rendered  the  scene  always  one  of 
interest  to  our  American  party. — O.  J.] 

Tlie  Way  to  S>o  It. 

A  young  leather  dresser,  after  learning  his  trade  with 
his  father  in  the  country,  sought  work  in  Boston.  In¬ 
stead  of  spending  his  evenings  with  idle  companions, 
he  sought  the  library  of  a  young  men’s  literary  as¬ 
sociation,  and  made  those  that  were  seeking  in  every 
way  to  improve  themselves  his  intimate  associates. 
Afterwards  he  left  the  city  for  another  State,  and  with 
his  father  and  brothers  built  up  a  large  business,  and 
secured  a  comfortable  fortune.  Now  comes  the  advant¬ 
age  of  his  early  self-denial  and  study.  Ilis  ability  and 
probity  as  a  business  man  called  attention  to  his  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  highest  place  in  the  gift  of  t lie  State.  He 
is  now  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  is  indeed,  as  ho 
is  in  name,  the  Jewell  of  the  State. 

A  youngster  of  five  or  six  years  was  reading  his  lesson 
at  school,  one  day,  in  that  deliberate  manner  for  which 
urchins  of  that  age  are  somewhat  remarkable.  As  he 
proceeded  with  the  task,  he  came  upon  the  passage, 
“Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  and  thy  lips  from  guile.” 
Master  Hopeful  drawled  out,  “  Keep— thy— tongue— from 
—evil— and— thy— lips— from— girls.”  Shouts  of  laughter 
from  the  surrounding  pupils  greeted  this  new  version, 
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“  THE  BEST  JUVENILE  MAGAZINE  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  ANY  LAND  OR  LANGUAGES 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


Great  Interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  of  Our.  Toitmg  Folks  for  1869,  in  the  instructive  articles  by  Me.  Teowbeidge,  on  Glass-Making  and  Coal- 
Mining  ;  in  Mr.s.  Agassiz's  graphic  description  of  Coral  Animals  and  the  Reefs  they  build  ;  in  Mr..  Hale’s  valuable  papers  containing  excellent  hints  How  to  Talk,  and  How  to  11  'rite  :  in 
Me.  Parton’s  fascinating  account  of  the  Invention  of  the  Compass,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Canary  Islands ;  in  Jins.  Diaz’s  inimitable  William  Henry  Letters,— and  in  the  other  articles, 
stories,  and  poems,  which  the  Magazine  has  contained.  But  perhaps  the  deepest  interest  has  been  excited  in  Me.  Aldeich’s  Story  of  a  Had  Hoy,  which  describes  boy  life  and  character 
so  perfectly  and  naturally,  with  such  freshness  and  charm,  that  old  and  young  alike  read  it  with  the  most  eager  delight.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  read  it,  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  sketch  of  tile  part  already  published.  In  the  January  number,  the  Bad  Boy,  Tom  Bailey,  introduces  himself  at  Bivermoutli,  states  some  peculiar  views  lie  held  while  at  New  Orleans, 
and  describes  his  voyage  on  the  Typhoon,  to  Boston.  In  the  February  number  he  describes  Bivermouth,  the  scene  of  the  story,  and  the  family  nnd  house  of  his  Grandfather  Nutter.  In 
the  March  number  Tom  Bailey  goes  to  Mr.  Grimshaw’s  school,  and  meets  numerous  playmates,  with  whom  he  produces  William  Tell  with  tragic  effect,  using  his  Grandfather’s  barn  for  a 
Theatre.  The  April  number  relates  very  graphically  his  experiences  the  night  before  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  his  adventures  on  that  day.  The  May  number  describes  the  mysterious  rites 
and  objects  of  the  Centipede  Club,  and  Tom  Bailey’s  fight  with  his  old  enemy,  Conway.  The  June  number  tells  all  about  Gipsy,  the  pony,  describes  Winter  at  F.ivermouth,  and  gives  a 
spirited  account  of  the  great  battle  for  the  Snow  Fort  on  Slater’s  Hill.  From  the  July  number  we  extract  a  part  of  the  chapter  entitled 

THE  CRUISE  OF 


One  afternoon  the  four  owners  of  the  Dolphin  exchanged  significant  glances  when  Mr . 
Grimsliaw  announced  from  the  desk  that  there  would  be  no  school  the  following  day,  he 
having  just  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  Boston.  I  was  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  Mr.  Grimshaw,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  death  of  his  uncle  did  not  affect  me  as  it 
ought  to  have  done. 

We  were  up  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  flood  tide, 
which  waits  for  no  man.  Our  preparations  for  the  cruise  were  made  the  previous  evening. 
In  the  way  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  we  had  stored  in  the  stern  of  the  Dolphin  a  gener¬ 
ous  bag  of  hard-tack  (for  the  chowder),  a  piece  of  pork  to  fry  the  cunners  in,  three  gigantic 
apple-pies  (bought  at  rcttengil's),  half  a  dozen  lemons,  and  a  keg  of  spring-water,— the  last- 
named  article  we  slung  over  the  side,  to  keep  it  cool,  as  soon  as  we  got  under  way.  The 
crockery  and  the  bricks  for  our  camp-stove  wc  placed  in  the  bows  with  the  groceries,  which 
included  sugar,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  bottle  of  pickles.  Phil  Adams  contributed  to  the  outfit 
a  small  tent  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth,  under  which  we  intended  to  fake  our  nooning. 

Wc  unshipped  the  mast,  threw  in  an  extra  oar,  and  were  ready  to  embark.  I  do  not  be. 
lieve  that  Christopher  Columbus,  when  he  started  on  his  rather  successful  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery,  felt  half  the  responsibility  and  importance  that  weighed  upon  me  as  I  sat  on  the  middle 
seat  of  the  Dolphin,  with  my  oar  resting  In  the  row-lock.  I  wonder  if  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  house  without  letting  his  estimable  family  know  what  he  was 
up  to? 

«  *  *•#  -  «  * 

The  sun  was  well  up  when  the  nose  of  the  Dolphin  nestled  against  the  snow-white  bosom 
of  Sandpeep  Island.  This  island,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  the  last  of  the  cluster,  one  side 
of  it  being  washed  by  the  sea.  We  landed  on  the  river  side,  the  sloping  sands  and  quiet 
water  affording  us  a  good  place  to  moor  the  boat. 

It  took  us  an  hour  or  two  to  transport  our  stores  to  tho  spot  selected  for  the  encamp¬ 
ment.  Having  pitched  our  tent,  using  the  five  oars  to  support  the  canvas,  we  got  out  our  lines, 
and  went  down  the  rock  seaward  to  fish.  It  was  early  for  cunners,  but  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  catch  as  nice  a  mess  as  ever  you  saw.  A  cod  for  the  chowder  was  not  so  easily 
secured.  At  last  Binuy  Wallace  hauled  in  a  plump  little  fellow  crusted  all  over  with  flaky 
silver. 

To  skin  the  fish,  build  our  fireplace,  and  cook  the  dinner,  kept  us  busy  the  next  two  hours. 
The  fresh  air  and  the  exercise  had  given  us  the  appetites  of  wolves,  and  we  were  about 
famished  by  the  time  the  savory  mixture  was  ready  for  our  clam-shell  saucers. 

I  shall  not  insult  the  rising  generation  on  the  seaboard  by  telling  them  how  delectable  is 
a  chowder  compounded  and  eaten  in  this  Kobinson  Crusoe  fashion.  As  for  the  boys  who 
live  inland,  and  know  naught  of  such  marine  feasts,  my  heart  is  full  of  pity  for  them.  What 
wasted  lives !  Not  to  know  the  delights  of  a  clam-bake,  not  to  love  chowder,  to  be  Ignorant 
of  lobscouse ! 

How  happy  we  were,  we  four,  sitting  cross-legged  in  the  crisp  salt  grass,  with  the  invigor¬ 
ating  sea-breeze  blowing  gratefully  through  our  hair  !  What  a  joyous  thing  was  life,  and 
how  far  off  seemed  death,— death,  that  lurks  in  all  pleasant  places,  and  was  so  near  ! 

The  banquet  finished,  Phil  Adams  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  sweet-fern  ci¬ 
gars  ;  but  as  none  of  the  party  could  indulge  without  imminent  risk  of  becoming  sick,  we 
all,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  declined,  and  Phil  smoked  by  himself. 

The  wind  had  freshened  by  this,  and  we  found  it  comfortable  to  put  on  the  jackets  which 
had  been  thrown  aside  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  We  strolled  along  the  beach  and  gathered 
large  quantities  of  the  fairy-woven  Iceland  moss,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  is  washed  to 
these  shores ;  then  we  played  at  ducks  and  drakes,  and  then,  the  sun  being  sufliciently  low, 
we  went  in  bathing. 

Before  our  bath  was  ended  a  slight  change  had  come  over  the  sky  and  sea  ;  fleecy-white 
clouds  scudded  here  and  there,  and  a  muffled  moan  from  the  breakers  caught  our  ears  from 
time  to  time.  While  we  were  dressing,  a  few  hurried  drops  of  rain  came  lisping  down,  and 
we  adjourned  to  the  tent  to  await  the  passing  of  the  squall. 

“We’re  all  right,  anyhow,”  said  Phil  Adams.  “It  won’t  be  much  of  a  blow,  and  we’ll 


THE  DOLPHIF. 

be  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug,  here  in  the  tent,  particularly  If  we  have  that  lemonade  which 
some  of  you  fellows  were  going  to  make.’’ 

By  an  oversight,  the  lemons  had  been  left  in  the  boat.  Binny  Wallace  volunteered  to  go 
lor  them. 

“  Put  an  extra  stone  on  the  painter,  Binny,”  said  Adams,  calling  after  him ;  “  it  would  be 
awkward  to  have  the  Dolphin  give  us  the  slip  and  return  to  port  minus  her  passengers.” 

“That  it  would,”  answered  Binny,  scrambling  down  the  rocks. 

Sandpeep  Island  is  diamond-shaped,— one  point  running  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  other 
looking  towards  the  town.  Our  tent  was  on  the  river-side.  T’hough  the  Dolphin  was  also 
on  the  same  side,  it  lay  out  of  sight  by  the  beach  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  island. 

Binny  Wallace  had  been  absent  five  or  six  minutes,  when  we  heard  him  calling  our  sever¬ 
al  names  in  tones  that  indicated  distress  or  surprise,  wc  could  not  tell  which.  Our  first 
thought  was,  “The  boat  has  broken  adrift!" 

Wc  sprung  to  our  feet  and  hastened  down  to  the  beach.  On  turning  the  bluff  which  hid 
the  mooring-place  from  our  view,  we  found  the  conjecture  correct.  Not  only  was  the  Dol¬ 
phin  afloat,  but  poor  little  Binny  Wallace  standing  in  the  bows  with  his  arms  stretched  help 
lessly  towards  us, — drifting  out  to  sea  1 

“  Head  the  boat  in  shore  1”  shouted  Phil  Adams. 

Wallace  ran  to  the  tiller;  but  the  slight  cockle-shell  merely  swung  round  and  drifted 
broadside  on.  O,  if  we  had  but  left  a  single  scull  in  the  Dolphin  ! 

<•  Can  you  swim  it  ?”  cried  Adams,  desperately,  using  his  hand  as  a  speaking-trumpet,  for 
the  distance  between  the  boat  and  the  island  widened  momently. 

Binny  Wallace  looked  down  at  the  sea,  which  was  covered  with  white  caps,  and  made  a 
despairing  gesture.  lie  knew,  and  we  knew,  that  the  stoutest  swimmer  could  not  live  forty 
seconds  in  those  angry  waters. 

A  wild,  insane  light  came  into  Phil  Adams’s  eyes,  as  he  stood  knee-deep  in  boiling  surf, 
nnd  for  an  instant  I  think  he  meditated  plunging  into  the  ocean  after  tho  receding  boat. 

The  sky  darkened,  and  an  ugly  look  stole  rapidly  over  the  broken  surface  of  the  sea. 

Binny  Wallace  half  rose  from  his  scat  In  the  stern,  and  waved  his  hand  to  us  in  token  of 
farewell.  In  spite  of  the  distance,  increasing  every  instant,  we  could  sec  his  face  plainly. 
The  anxious  expression  it  wore  at  first  had  passed.  It  was  pale  and  meek  now,  and  I  love 
to  think  there  was  a  kind  of  halo  about  it,  like  that  tvliich  paiuters  place  around  the  foie- 
liead  of  a  saint.  So  he  drifted  away. 

The  sky  grew  darker  and  darker.  It  was  only  by  straining  our  eyes  through  the  unnatu¬ 
ral  twilight  that  we  could  keep  the  Dolphin  in  sight.  The  figure  of  Binny  Wallace  was  no 
longer  visible,  for  the  boat  itself  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  white  dot  on  the  black  water. 
Now  we  lost  It,  and  our  hearts  stopped  throbbing  ;  and  now  the  speck  appeared  again,  for 
an  instant,  on  the  crest  of  a  high  wave. 

Finally,  it  went  out  like  a  spark,  and  wc  saw  it  no  more.  Then  we  gazed  at  each  other, 
and  dared  not  speak. 

«  «  *  *  *  * 

Poor  little  Binny  Wallace  !  now  strange  it  seemed,  when  I  went  to  school  again,  to  see 
that  empty  seat  in  the  fifth  row !  How  gloomy  the  play-ground  was,  lacking  the  sunshine 
of  his  gentle,  sensitive  face !  One  day  a  folded  sheet  slipped  from  my  algebra ;  it  was  tho 
last  note  he  ever  wrote  me.  I  could  n’t  read  it  for  the  tears. 

What  a  pang  shot  across  my  heart  the  afternoon  it  was  whispered  through  tho  town  that 
a  body  had  been  washed  ashore  at  Grave  Point, -the  place  where  we  bathed.  We  bathed 
there  no  more !  How  well  I  remember  the  funeral,  and  what  a  piteous  sight  it  was  after¬ 
wards  to  sec  his  familiar  name  on  a  small  headstone  in  the  Old  South  Burying  Ground  1 

Poor  little  Binny  Wallace !  Always  the  same  to  me.  The  rest  of  ns  have  grown  up  into 
hard,  worldly  men,  fighting  the  fight  of  life ;  but  you  are  forever  young,  and  gentle,  and 
pure;  a  part  of  my  own  childhood  that  time  cannot  wither;  always  a  little  boy,  always 
poor  little  Binny  Wallace! 


“  OUR,  YOUNG  FOLKS  ”  is  only  Two  ^Dollars  a  year,  and  tlic  iiumbcrs  for  January,  Februafi*y,  Maicfe,  and  Apiil,  1869,  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  who  wislies  to  examine  the  Magazine,  on  application  to  tlie  Puhlisheis, 
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ATTENTION  HOUSE  KEEPE  R  S! 

PROOF  POSITIVE ! 

INCREASING  DEMAND! 

ADDITIONAL  IMPR0¥EIIENTS  FOR  I860. 


AMERICAN 


Tills  PRESERVING  POAVDER  is  warranted  to  effectually  I 
prevent  fermentation  and  subsequent  decay  in  all  kinds  of 
Fruits,  Juices,  and  Syrups  of  Fruit,  Jellies,  Tomatoes,  Veg¬ 
etables,  Wine,  Cider,  &c.,  &c„  and  preserve  them  in  as  good 
and  wholesome  condition  as  the  best  “canned”  fruit,  &c., 
■without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sealing  or  air-tighting 
the  jars  or  cans,  and  with  or  without  the  use  of  sugar. 

It  admits  of  keeping  the  fruit,  &c.,  for  1  or  2  years.  In  large 
Glass,  Earthen,  or  Stoneware  Jars,  by  merely  corking  with 
a  common  cork,  or  tying  cloth  or  paper  over  them,  and  of 
using  or  removing  the  fruit  from  time  to  time  as  wanted, 
without  danger  of  fermentation  from  weeks  of  full  exposure 
to  the  air. 

It  saves  Sugar. 

It  saves  from  50  to  75  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  Jars. 

It  is  purely  antiseptic,  and  warranted  as  healthful  as  Salt, 
Sugar,  Spices,  and  all  other  well-known  antiseptics  used  for 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

We  will  warrant  it  to  preserve  fruits,  &c„  equal  in  color, 
flavor,  and  appearance,  to  the  best  canned  fruit,  <Xsc„  and  at 
less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  any  other  known  method. 

To  confirm  the  above,  we  add  a  few  testimonials  from 
families  of  the  highest  respectability,  the  originals  of  which, 
and  others,  may  he  seen  at  our  office,  where  we  cordially  in¬ 
vite  the  public  to  examine  our  specimens  of  fruit,  and  will 
be  glad  of  giving  any  further  Information. 


From  (Rev.)  Jins.  T.  A.  Lovejoy,  Fo.  30  Laight  Street, 
N.  Y.  City. 

December  29 th,  ’G8. 

Mr.  AVorrall— Dear  Sir  :  I  have  given  your  Preserving 
Powders  a  faithful  trial,  and  am  prepared  to  recommend 
them  to  every  housekeeper  as  an  indispensable  article. 

1  have  done  up  most  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  am  delighted. 
I  have  some  plums  that  I  left  uncovered,  as  an  experiment, 
and  to-night  they  are  as  perfect  as  when  first  preserved.  My 
grapes  and  peaches  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen — not  only 
acknowledged  so  by  myself,  but  by  all  who  have  tried  them. 
This  mode  of  preserving  so  far  exceeds  any  other  as  one  can 
Imagine.  I  am  prepared  to  show  my  preserves  to  any  one 
who  may  choose  to  call  and  examine  them.  Success  to  the 
American  Preserving  Powders. 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  T.  A.  LOVEJOY. 

From  R.  L.  Bp.ockett,  Clifton  Institute,  near  Hooversville, 
A.  A.  Co.,  Aid. 

Jan.  1th,  1869. 

L.  P,  Wouuall,  General  Agent— Dear  Sir :  We  used  your 
Fruit  Preserving  Powders  last  season  in  putting  up  toma¬ 
toes  and  peaches.  The  directions  were  carefully  followed, 
and  with  the  best  results.  All  have  kept  well,  and  we  see 
no  difference  between  those  put  up  with  the  Fruit-Preserv¬ 
ing  Powders,  which  are  kept  in  common  stone  jars,  and 
those  put  up  in  air-tight  cans,  by  the  old  method.  We  ex¬ 
pect,  therefore,  to  use  your  ‘Fruit-Preserving  Powders  next 
season  in  putting  up  o'ur  entire  supply. 

Resp’y,  R.  L.  BIIOCKETT. 


From  Rev.  R.  M.  Sargent,  Farmington,  F.  II. 

January  1,  1869. 

L.  P.  AVorbalt ..—Dear  Sir :  A  package  of  your 
American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder  lias  given  us  unexpect¬ 
ed  satisfaction.  My  wife  applied  it  to  raspberries  and  straw¬ 
berries,  both  as  fruit  and  m  jam,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
keep,  and  all  were  preserved  in  perfect  freshness  and  purity. 
She  showed  it  to  several  ladies  who  were  afraid  to  trv  the 
Powders,  and  they  are  much  pleased  at  its  success.  Com¬ 
pany  at  our  table  yesterday  complimented  the  fruit,  and 
were  surprised  when  my  wife  told  them  that  your  powders 
preserved  berries  so  fresh.  They  are  an  important  addition 
to  household  conveniences,  and  deserve  the  patronage  of 
all  who  have  fruits  of  any  kind.  Yours  truly, 

(Rev.)  R.  M.  SARGENT. 

From  S.  W.  Ponder,  Milton,  Del. 

Jim.  Uth,  1869. 

L.  P.  Worf.ai.l  &  Co.:— The  package  of  American  Fruit- 
Preserving  Powder  that  I  procured  of  you  Iastspring  proves 
quite  a  success.  1  used  it  lor  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
gooseberries.  I  put  them  up  according  to  the  directions, 
and  they  are  now  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  They 
have  been  exposed  to  botli  heat  and  cold.  I  consider  them 
a  grent  saving  of  labor  and  sugar.  The  fruit  retains  its  nat¬ 
ural  color  and  flavor.  There  is  not  the  least  unpleasant 
taste  from  the  effects  of  the  powder. 

Respectfully,  S.  W.  PONDER. 


From  Richard  II.  Day,  Baton  Bouge,  La. 

January  26th,  1869. 

Messrs.  L.  P.  Won  hall  &  Co.:— Dear  Sir:  During  the 
pastsenson,  obtained  two  packages  of  your  “Fruit-Preserv¬ 
ing  Powder”  for  trial.  Allow  me  to  state, for  the  benefit  of 
our  Southern  matrons  ami  fruit  growers  everywhere,  that  I 
tested  llie  merits  of  your  “ powders”  in  the  making  of  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  preserves,  as  well  pies  made  of  dried  peaches, 
and  I  fully  endorse  the  virtues  you  ascribe  to  them  ;  and  if 
further  experiment  shall  demonstrate  (as  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will)  their  great  potency  in  preserving  all  kinds  Of  fruit, 
you  will  have  bestowed  upon  mankind  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  and  comforts  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  RICHARD' II.  DAY. 


From  C.  W.  Heaton",  Farmington,  III. 

Jan.  8,  1868. 

L.  P.  AVorrall— Dear  Sir  :  The  Package  of  American 
Fruit-Preserving  Powders  purchased  of  you  I  used  in  keep¬ 
ing  green  corn,  which  it  did  to  perfection.  We  are  using 
the  corn  now.  and  it  is  just  as  nice  as  that  fresh  from  the 
cob.  I  am  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  powders.  I 
think  I  shall  use  it  pretty  extensively  the  coming  vear. 

Respectfully,  C.  W.  HEATON. 

From  M.  F.  Campbell,  Sherborn,  Alas.?. 

Jail.  9th,  1869. 

L.  P.  Worp.all  &  Co.:— In  reply  to  your  request  in  regard 
to  the  Preserving  Powders,  I  will  say  it  is  the  best  article  for 
keeping  fruit  fresh  and  from  souring  that  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
used  the  berries,  and  they  are  as  fresh  and  as  nice  as  when 
putin  the  cans;  and  one  to-day  I  opened,  and  it  was  not 
sealed  tight,  and  it  was  sweet  and  nice  as  when  put  in  the 
cans,  hr  is  all  that  is  recommended,  and  you  may  use  my 
name,  and  say  it  is  the  very  article. 

Yrours  respectfully,  M.  F.  CAMPBELL. 

Fi-om  Miss  L.  O.  Bailey,  Borneo,  Afich. 

January  5,  1869. 

L.  P.  Wort: ai.t,  &  Co.:— I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  our 
testimony  in  favor  of  your  Fruit-Preserving  Powder.  We 
used  it  for  corn,  and  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory. 
We  ditl  not  air-tight  the  jars,  and  upon  the  first  of  January 
the  corn  was  as  good  as  when  first  prepared. 

We  also  used  it  for  raspberries,  without  air-tighting  the 
jars,  and  upon  (lie  first  of  January  they  were  perfectly  good, 
not  even  the  most  prejudiced  persons  could  detect  the  least 
taste  foreign  to  the  natural  flavor  ol  the  fruit. 

It  must  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  every  one. 

Very  cordially,  L.  O.  BAILEY. 

From  Mrs.  J.  F.  Phifer,  Lincolnian,  F.  C. 

January  IS,  1869. 

Me.  L.  P.  Worp.all:— I  made  but  little  use  of  your  Fruit- 
Preserving  Powder  the  last  season,  receiving  it  rather  late. 
In  putting  up  a  lot  of  peaches  in  glass  cans,  1  tried  the  pow¬ 
ders  in  but  two,  and  at  this  time  they  are  as  free  from  fer¬ 
mentation  as  when  canned,  whilst  all"  those  that  were  put  up 
without,  fermented  in  a  short  time,  and  were  all  lost.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  make  great  use  of  it  in  future,  believing  it  to  be  the 
most  certain  mode  of  keeping  fruit. 

Respectfully,  Mr.s,  J.  F.  PHIFER. 

From  James  A.  "Weight.  Fotasulga,  Ala. 

January  17,  1S69. 

L.  P.  Wore  all  &  Co.:— My  fruit  was  nearly  all  gone  when 
I  received  the  Powder  last  summer,  therefore  did  not  put 
up  any  kind  of  fruit  with  Powders,  but  clingstone  peaches  ; 
they  kept  very  nieelv,  retaining  the  flavor  of  fruit  more 
than  by  any  other  process  that  I  have  tried;  all  who  ate  of 
the  fruit  pronounced  it  a  success. 

Truly  yours,  JAMES  A.  "WRIGHT. 

From  E.  11.  Gird,  Hudson,  Bates  Co.,  AIo. 

January  28,  1S69. 

L.  P.  Woeeall  &  Co.:— You  wish  to  know  liow  we  like 
the  Preserving  Powder;  in  reply,  will  say  we  esteem  it  very 
highly,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our 
friends,  fully  believing  that  it  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it.  We  tried  it  in  several  kinds  of  fruit,  all  of  which  saved 
very  fine,  but  Mrs.  Gird  is  lavish  of  her  praise  of  its  excel¬ 
lence  in  preserving  sweet  pickles  (peaches1,  and  would  say 
to  all  housekeepers,  try  the  Preserving  Powder,  and  pre¬ 
serve  your  delicacies  cheaply  and  effectually. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  R.  GIRD. 

From  J.  D.  McGinnis,  M.  D.,  nartford,  Lyon  Co.,  Kansas. 

January  6,  1869. 

L.  P.  AVorrall  &  Co.,  Few  York  City— Dear  Sir:  Ac¬ 
cording  lo  your  request  I  will  give  you  my  experience  with 
regard  to  the  American  Preserving  Powder.  1  put  up  some 
three  gallons  of  peaches  in  a  stone  jar  which  I  cemented  a 
paper  over,  and  opened  them  Christmas  day.  now  two  weeks, 
and  as  line  as  when  they  were  put  up.  I  think  better  than  any 
canned  peaches  I  ever  tasted,  some  think  them  better  fla¬ 
vored  since  opened  ;  stood  open  near  the  stove  in  my  kitch¬ 
en,  pretty  warm  most  of  the  time.  I  think  that  they  are  a 
great  favor,  as  I  am  a  great  lover  of  fruit;  did  not  put  any 
sugar  in.  I  r.m  satisfied  that  they  keep  fruit  (peaches)  cheap¬ 
er  and  much  better  than  the  best  tin  cans. 

Yours,  with  respect,  J.  D.  McGINNIS,  M.  D. 

From  Mrs.  Saraii  J.  Ramsdell,  Plantersville,  Grimes  Co., 
Texas. 

January  30th,  1869. 

Mr.  L.  P.  AA’orrall,  New  York—  Dear  Sir:  I  would 
state  that  the  powders  received  from  you  last  year  were  all 
that  you  say  they  are.  I  have  peaches  now  that  are  as  fresh 
and  nice  as  they  were  when  taken  from  the  tree,  and  that 
we  have  opened  jars  that  was  several  weeks  before  the  last 
was  eaten  and  which  remained  open  all  the  time,  and  if  any 
difference  at  all,  the  last  was  better  than  when  first  opened. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  powders,  and  the  more  so  that  some 
of  my  neighbors  tried  to  discourage  me  from  sending  lor 
them,  saying  they  were  a  Yankee  humbug.  1  cannot  say 
enough  m  their  praise. 

Tours  respectfully,  Mr.s.  SARAII  J.  IiAMSDELL. 
From  Mrs.  Mildred  Britton,  Arkadetphia,  Arkansas. 

January  11  th,  1S6S. 

Messrs.  AVorrall  &  Co..  New  York—  Gentlemen :  Last 
spring  I  purchased  a  package  of  vonr  justly  celebrated 
“preserving  powder”  and  was  quite  astonished  at  its  mag¬ 
ical  eilect.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony 
as  to  its  being  all  and  even  more  than  von  claim  for  it. 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  MILDRED  BRITTON. 


From  Rachel  Decius,  Majority  Point,  Cumberland  Co. 

Illinois. 

January  VUh,  1S69. 

Mr.  L,  P.  AVorrall  :— AVe  received  and  used  one  paper 
of  your  American  Fruit-Preserving  Powders  last  season  in 
canning  currants,  raspberries,  and  grapes,  and  lost  none- 
succeeded  in  all  on  first  trial.  AVe  exhibited  one  can  of  each 
at  our  County  Fair,  and  was  awarded  three  first  premiums 
in  a  very  respectable  collection,  embracing  fruits  in  all  the 
various  forms,  and  all  the  patent  sealers  in  modern  use,  and 
we  think  they  wore  unequalled  by  anything  on  exhibition. 

The  weather  was  warm  ;  the  cans  had  no  protection  bur,  a 
paper  tied  over  the  top,  exposed  for  three  days  to  open  air 
and  sunshine.,  being  something  of  a  novelty,  were  scrutin¬ 
ized  frequently,  opened,  tasted,  and  roughly  handled  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  time  exhibiting  no  symptoms  of  fermentation, 
and  are  still  in  a  perfect  slate  of  preservation,  while  nearly 
all  others  on  exhibition,  with  much  less  handling  and  ex¬ 
posure,  presented  more  or  less  indications  of  fermentation, 

RACHEL  DECIUS. 

From  Mrs.  L.  J.  Fernhead,  Fo.  198  Bloomfield  Street, 
Hoboken,  Feio  Jersey,  Dec.  IS  th,  1868. 

L.  P.  AVorrall — Dear  Sir :  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  during  the  past  fruit  season  I  used  your  American 
Fruit-Preserving  Powder  to  preserve  Plum's,  Peaches,  &c., 
which,  according  to  your  directions,  I  stored  in  large  Stone¬ 
ware  Jars,  and  did  not  seal  air-tight,  but  merely  tied  a  cloth 
over  the  top  of  the  jars.  During  the  past  two  months  I 
have  been  using  the  Fruit  from  the  various  Jars  as  wanted, 
and  find  them  in  flavor  and  appearance  equal,  in  fact  better, 
than  my  best  results  have  been  with  various  other  methods. 
The  fruits  have  never  exhibited  the  least  signs  of  fermenta¬ 
tion.  or  of  mold  upon  the  surface,  and  are  now  in  perfect 
condition.  I  esteem  the  Preserving  Powder  an  article  of 
rare  and  unquestionable  merit,  and  destined  to  supersede 
all  other  methods  for  preserving  fruits,  &e. 

Yours,  truly,  Mrs.  L.  J.  FERNHEAD. 

From  D.  L.  Phares,  M.  D.,  Woodville,  Wilkinson  Co.,  Aliss. 

Feb.  18,  1869. 

Messrs.  L.  P.  AVorrall  &  Co.— Dear  Sirs:  The  package 
of  “American  Preserving  Powder”  received  from  you  last 
season  I  used  in  preserving  Tomatoes,  Peaches,  Pears,  and 
Apples.  The  fruits  are  now  as  fresh  and  perfect  in  flavor 
and  appearance  as  if  gathered  from  the  tree  or  vine  this 
morning.  So  perfectly  satisfied  was  1,  that  the  powder 
would  prevent  fermentation  that  I  put  up  a  number  of  jars 
of  fruit  without  even  a  stopper  ot  any  kind,  in  order  to 
prove  its  antiseptic  powers.  These  fruits  so  preserved  with¬ 
out  stopper,  (nothing  closing  the  month  of  the  jar  but  a 
single  thickness  of  writing  paper)  I  have  repeatedly  exhib¬ 
ited  to  both  eve  and  palate  of  visitors,  who  all  aver  the  fruit 
is  perfect  and  better  than  most  of  the  air-tight  canned  fruit. 
No  method  or  process  can  ever  surpass  yours  for  preserving 
fruit  in  perfection,  while  the  chemicals  added  are  essential 
to  the  health  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  people,  and  inju¬ 
rious  to  none.  Very  respectfully. 

D.  L.  PHARES,  M.  D. 

From  John  Edgerton,  Proprietor  Vinewood  Garden  and 
nursery. 

Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  Dec.  IS,  18G8. 

I,.  P.  AVorrall,  N.  Y. — Dear  Friend:  AVe  procured  a 
package  of  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season,  and 
used  some  of  it,  but  have  not  used  all  the  fruit ;  yet  such  as 
we  have  is  as  good  as  tiie  best  air-tight  fruit.  Am  well  pleased 
witli  it,  will  want  a  lot  for  the  coming  season,  as  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  take  care  of  fruit  titan  the  old  way. 

Very  truly,  thy  friend,  JOHN  EDGERTON. 

From  George  E.  IIulse,  Alarlboro',  Ulster  Co.,  F.  Y. 

January  5th,  1S69. 

Mr.  L.  P.  AVorrall— Dear  Sir:  My  wife  used  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Preserving  Powder  the  past  season,  and  was  highly 
pleased  with  it.  She  used  it  for  preserving  blackberries, 
peaches,  pears,  and  plums,  and  found  that  it  would  do  all 
that  it  was  recommended  to  do,  and  even  more,  lor  she  put 
it  in  pickles,  and  never  had  them  so  nice  before.  I  therefore 
can  conscientiously  say  that  it  is  the  best  method  possible 
lor  preserving  fruit,  being  cheap  and  sure. 

GEO.  E.  IIULSE. 

From  R.  G.  Small,  Bayonne,  F.  J. 

Jan.  11  th,  18C9. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  wished  me  to  inform  you  of  the  result  of 
my  using  the  American  Fruit-Preserving  Powders.  I  think 
I  can  safely  recommend  it  in  preference  to  all  other  methods 
of  preserving  fruit. 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  G.  SMALL. 


Each  package  will  preserve  64  lbs.  of  fruit,  &c.,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  using.  Price, 
$1  per  package ;  $4  for  X  doz. ;  $S  for  1  doz. 

AVe  invite  you  to  urge  your  storekeeper  to  get  it  for  you, 
or  that  you  will  form  clubs  and  send  price  direct  to  us  for 
X  doz.  or  1  doz.  packages,  and  wo  will  promptly  forward 
it  by  Express. 

An  Agent  wanted  in  cacli  County  in  U.  S.  Liberal  induce¬ 
ments  offered.  For  further  particulars,  address,  with  stamp 
for  return  postage, 

L.  F.  W^ISISASzFz  &  CO-, 

153  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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Tiijgflslp  Beec!  fey  Mail. 

The  following  varieties,  the  quality  of  which  cannot  be 
excelled,  will  be  mailed  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the 
Union  upon  receipt  of  price  affixed- 


Red  Top  Strap  Leaf  Turnip. 


Sweet  German  Turnip. 


Long  White, 
or  Cow  Dorn. 


Early  White  Dutch . 

per  oz. 

4  03. 

35  cte. 

8  oz.  pound. 
60  cts.  $1.00 

White  Strap  Leaf . 

_ 10  “ 

35  “ 

GO  ‘ 

‘  1.00 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf . 

30  “ 

45  ‘ 

1  75 

Large  White  Norfolk . 

. 10  “ 

30  “ 

45  ‘ 

■  65 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 

. 10  “ 

30  “ 

45  ‘ 

4  75 

Golden  Ball  (Robson’s) . 

_ 10  “ 

35  “ 

GO  4 

1  1.00 

Large  Yellow  Globe,  extra.. 

....10  “ 

35  “ 

GO  4 

‘  1.00 

Long  White,  or  Cow  Horn.. 

....10  “ 

35  “ 

60  ‘ 

4  1.00 

Long  White  French . 

. 0  “ 

35  “ 

60  • 

‘  1.00 

Sweet  German,  extra  fine.., 
German  Teltow . 

..  ..10  “ 

&5  “ 

60  ‘ 

4  1.00 

. 20  “ 

55  “ 

1.00  4 

4  2.00 

Improved  Yellow  Swedish.. 

. 10  “ 

30  “ 

45  4 

4  75 

Skirving’s  Purple  Top  do — 

30  “ 

45  4 

4  75 

Laing’s  Ruta-baga . 

20  “ 

45  4 

*  75 

Carter’s  Imp.  Purple  Top  Swcde.10  “ 

35  “ 

60  ‘ 

‘  1.00 

Trices  for  larger  quantities  to  dealers,  either  in  built  or 
packets  for  retailing,  will  be  given  upon  application. 

Our  celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden— containing  about  130  pages  closely 
printed  matter,  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  enclosing  25  cents.  Abridged  Catalogue  and  Garden¬ 
er's  Almanac,  gratis.  Address  15.  K.  BLISS  &  SOM, 

41  Park  Itow,  and  131  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

- — - — . - - - — - - - —I 

Pure  Bred  Chester  White  Pigs. 


Bred  and  Shipped  by 

J.  W.  &  M.  Ill  WIN.  Penningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 
Send  for  Circular 

rppIIE  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER 

__L  IlOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  ot 
eivav  V Ctrl' ,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
| ;&*gr  Send  stamp  lor  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
ot'  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
SafiS  ltnd  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danl'orth,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale. 

The  greatest  pork  producers  of  the  day.  Have  gained 
up;  oz.  of  live  flesh  for  each  pound  of  corn  consumed.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Jas.  1  oung.Jr.  &  Co.,  Marshalton,  Pa. 


Turnip  gteed  hj  Mail. 

3.  SI.  TISOKMM  <&  CO., 

15  JTolm-st.,  New  York, 

OFFER.  FRESH  AND  GENUINE 

per  lb. 

Rata-baga,  Russia  or  Swedish  Turnip,  American  grown, 

and  particularly  choice  stock .  65 

Large  Yellow  French,  very  superior,  large,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  feeding  properties,  can  be  sown  a 

month  later  than  Ruta-baga . $1.00 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf,  this  old  established  variety  is  the 

best  for  late  sowing .  65 

ALSO 

per  lb. 

Early  Dutch . $1.00 

German  Teltow .  2.00 

Cow  Horn .  1.00 

White  Norfolk .  65 

White  Strap  Leaf  Flat .  1.00 

■White  Flat  or  Globe .  65 

Long  White  Tankard .  65 

Yellow  Stone .  1.00 

Yellow  Aberdeen .  65 

White  Iluta-baga .  65 

And  ollicrs  too  numerous  to  mention. 

We  also  offer  for  late  summer  sowing, 

per  oz.  per  lb. 

Corn  Salad .  13  $1.25 

Green  Curled  Endive . 30  3.00 

Green  Curled  Scotcli  Kale . 15  1.50 

Brown  Dutch  and  Hardy  Green  Lettuce . 30  8.00 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter  Radish . 20  2.00 

Round  and  Prickly  Spinach . 10  CO 

If  ordered  hy  mail,  add  8  cents  per  lb.  for  postage. 

j.  m.  TiioisissjigNf  &  c©., 

15  JJolm-st.,  Now  York. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Turnip  Seed  by  Hail, 

Wc  offer  the  following  varieties  of  Turnip  Seed,  which 
will  be  sent  by  mail, post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  price  affixed. 

per  oz.  per  lb. 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf . 10c.  $1.00 

White  Strap  Leaf . 10c.  1.00 

Early  White  Dutch . 10c.  1.00 

Large  White  Globe . 10c.  65 

Yellow  Aberdeen . 10c.  1.00 

Large  White  Norfolk . 10c.  65 

Robson’s  G  olden  Ball . 10c.  1 .00 

Large  Yellow  Globe . 10c.  1.00 

Long  White  French . 10c.  1.00 

Long  White,  or  Cow  Horn . 10c.  1.00 

Sweet  German,  extra .  10c.  1.00 

Improved  Yellow  Swede . 10c.  75 

Skirving’s  Purple  Top  “  . 10c.  63 

1  Laing’s  Ruta-baga . 10c.  65 

Carter’s  Improved  Purple  Top  Swede . 10c.  65 

Prices  to  Dealers  on  application. 

Address  FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 
331  Main-st.,  Sprinfielcl,  Mass. 

To  tine  Seed.  Trade. 
Turnip  and  other  Seasonable  Seeds. 

Trade  List  on  application  to 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

13  John-st.,  New  York. 

CAM  BAG  S3  FLMT§. 

Tine  ILarg-est  Slock  in  Ike  Conntry. 
(O  Different  Varieties. 

Flat  Dutch,  Late  Drumhead,  Bergen  Drumhead,  Winn'ing- 


American  Jersey  Herd  Book. 

The  Third  Volume  will  be  published  August  1st,  1S69. 
Please  send  in  your  entries.  Price  50  cents  for  each  animal. 

JOHN  BROOKS,  Princeton,  Mass. 

LDERNETS  of  good  pedigree  for  sale  by 
_  G.  W.  FARLIiE,  Cresskill,  N.  J.,  on  Northern  Rail- 
road,  one  hour  from  New  York. 

SJ.URE  DEVONS  FOR  SALE. 

Four  flne  Bulls.  E.  II.  HYDE, 

Stafford,  Conn. 


A 


THE  BEECHER  PAT¬ 
ENT  VENEER  FRUIT  BAS¬ 
KET  is  so  widely  known  that 
description  here  is  unnecessary. 
The  circular  form,  tapering  sides, 
thorough  ventilation,  strength, 
and  durability  of  this  basket,  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  it 
SS  bokls  honest  measure,  lias  ob- 
W  tained  for  it  an  almost  unlimited 
demand.  Orders  the  present  sea¬ 
son  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  baskets  remained 
unfilled  longer  than  was  desirable,  because  not  received  un¬ 
til  after  our  surplus  of  manufactured  stock  had  been  taken. 
For  the  coming  year,  if  Fruit  Growers,  Agents,  and  Dealers, 
will  forward  their  orders  early,  we  guarantee  them  full  and 
prompt  delivery  of  both  Baskets  and  Crates. 

For  information  as  to  value  and  superiority  of  the  Beecher 
Basket,  we  refer  with  confidence  to  as  many  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  dealers  in  our  markets  as  have  handled  fruit  In  them. 

For  circular  of  description,  &c.,  address  _ 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Westville,  Conn. 

Tip  ONE  DUST  FOR  SALE.— In  consequence  of 
ifSmoving  tlie  factory,  I  offer  my  Bom-  Dust  l’oi-  sale  at  the 
factory  at  $30  per  ton.  Apply  to  CHRISTIAN'  SCIIV  ART  /, 
J  *  Slo.  333  East  53d-st„  New  York. 


Eggs  for  Me 


seal 


From  the  best  imported  stock.  All  are  purebred,  Creve 
Cceur,  Houdan,  Bull  Cochin,  Dark  Cochin,  eggs  $•>  doz.  Sil¬ 
ver  and  Golden  Spangled  Poland,  Silver  and  Golden  Span¬ 
gled  Hamburgh,  White  and  Grey  Dorking,  White-laced 
Black  Spanish',  White  Leghorn,  Seabriglit  Bantam,  $2.50  doz. 
Asiatic  White  Brahmas,  cocks,  12  lbs.,  hens,  10,  13  eggs,  $2. 

Dark  Brahmas,  delivered  alter  duly  20,  $15  doz.  'These 
beautiful  fowls  I  imported  from  Cooper.  A  trio  of  the  same 
sold  for  $235  last  April,  in  this  City.  Eggs  securely  packed 
for  shipping  to  any  distance.  Address 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  Bye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

■gnsOULTRY,  Chester  White  and  Suffolk  Pigs  for 

LI  sale.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

THUS.  B.  SMITH,  Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 

S.  K.  CONOVER, 

COMMISSION  DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

coijsrTrR'sr  produce, 

2G0,  3G1  &  262 'West 'Washington  Market, 
Foot  of  Fulton-st.,  Few  York. 

The  Bank  of  California, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


©ATPI'ETAI., 


-  $5,000,000,  ©old. 
»  1,300,00©,  do. 


Remits. 

VIRQINIA  CITY,  ) 

0010  HiLL,  (  ’W'jpjr  J  JY  n 

AUSTIN, 

WHITE  ’PINE,  ) 

RUBY  CITY,  Wii©. 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  AND  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED  BY  THE  BANK  AND  AGENCIES. 

FUNDS  deposited  with  us  for  investment  in  Farming  Lands, 
City  or  other  property  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  be  paid  by 
Telegraph  or  otherwise  in  any  part  of  California,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  in  the  Mining  Districts  of  Nevada,  through  the 
Bank  and  Agencies  as  above,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

LEES  &  WASiliEK, 
Hankers, 

And  Agents  for  the  Bank  of  California  in  New  Yoke. 

ECONOi: I  CAL, 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

Hates  Lower  tlian  oilier  Mutual  Compan¬ 
ies,  with  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums  Kon-Forfcitablc  from  tire  first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS  OF  TIIE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  cash  to 
holders  of  Policieson  IheUtli  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  i-eii  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  cent.  This,  with  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
By  this  company,  which  arc  equal  to  a  dividend  in  band  of 
from  15  10  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Life 
Companies  in  tire  country  for  those  contemplating  insurance. 

Ratio  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Reports, 
186S,  $176.62.  Expected  losses  for  year  1.867,  as  per  Actual  iea’ 
calculation,  $29,900.  Actual  loss,  nothing. 

POIL5CSES  SSSFJEB  ©V  rJTHUE  HVES  OF 
FE3ULES  AT  TABLE  KATES. 

SIMON  S.  BUCKLIN,  Prosit. 

C.  G.  McKNIGHT,  Vicc-Prcs’t. 

Hon.  Elizur  Wright,  Actuary. 

A.  H.  Okie,  M.  D  and  )  Med[caX  Board. 

F.  II.  Peckham,  M.  D.,  j 

W5$.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  10  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

References:  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.;  HOYT, 
SPANGES  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
ILouisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  ESostoir. _ _ 

A  CURE  FOR  RUPTURE. 

DFv  GREGORY,  from  his  long  experience  in  the  treatment 
^  -ennanent  cure  of  this 


and  a  cure  warranted  without  pain  or  danger,  which  will 
not  interfere  with  labor  or  business  of  any  kind.  1  amplilcts 
sent  for  ten  cents,  giving  full  explanations.  Address  ‘ 

C.  AUGT.  GREGORY,  M.  D.,  2so.G09  Broadway,  New  York. 


to 


"TER  YEAR  SUSS 
Audn 

7Agent9"wantcd>p«:^Dmmiepion  or  eal^g^ra  every  part  nf 
xne  U.  S  andj&ffnadaa,  to  eell  ourjief£,oruted  Patent  T” 
Wire  Cl(nkZ$-Lines,  warranJgfiSr?uTast  a  lifc-time  aertf  never 
r.isU^For  full  partiajJ*TtTi address  the  AMfx-rTeAN  Wipv- 
75  William^UN.  Y.,  or  1G  Dearhowist.,  Chicago. 

|  pi  s. — household,  should  h^isspne.  JY.  Y.  lVibune, 


\iJLterjf]furport  to  be ;  n ever  ’ — N.  Y.  Independent . 

give  entire  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5  th  of  the  preceding’  month, 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

its  E^T«ss.ssia:  eimti©n. 

Ordinary  rages,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  §5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting:},  S'iper  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  and  ad 
Cover  Pages— Sti . 50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.—  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

ex  ©EimAiy  ebstso1!!. 

( The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


TIIE  ONLY  PRACTICAL  ADDING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


This  little  machine  has  won  more  popularity  in  the  brief 
period  since  its  introduction  tiian  any  other  invention  of 
the  day.  It  gives  instantaneous  additions  where  numbers 
are  called  off,  which  makes  it  invaluable  to  the  lumber  deal¬ 
er,  entry  clerk,  gauger,  weigher,  or  measurer.  It  carries 
up  the  columns  of  a  ledger  account,  two  at  a  time,  with 
mechanical  accuracy.  It  has  passed  into  very  general  use, 
and  has  the  endorsement  ofall  who  have  seen  or  employed  it. 

‘‘A  wonderful  triumph  of  inventive  genius.”— Schuyler 
Colfax.  11  No  accountant  need  fear  that  lie  will  be  bit  by 
buying  it.”— Henry  Ward  Beecher.  “So  accurate  and 
expeditious  that  I  have  had  it  introduced  into  the  various 
city  departments.”— A.  Oakey  Hall,  Mayor  of  New  York. 
“  I  cheerfully  certify  to  its  correctness  and  rapidity.” — H.  J. 
Storks,  City  Comptroller’s  oflice.  “  It  relieves  the  mind  en¬ 
tirely,  and  reduces  arithmetic  to  a  simple  motion  of  the 
hand.”— S.  C.  Thompson,  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  No.  140  Broadway.  “It  discovered  an  error  in  my 
books  of  ten  years’  standing,  of  $1,000.”— F.  F.  Thompson, 
President  National  Currency  Bank,  No.  2  Wall  Street.  “  By 
its  use  a  column  of  figures  of  any  length  or  size  can  be  added 
up  with  an  accuracy  and  ease  seldom  attained  by  the  most 
rapid  or  most  careful  mathematician.”— O.  II.  Perky,  with 
A.  A.  Low*  Bros.,  31  Burling  Slip.  “Of  special  value  in 
lumber  yards,  as  it  can  bo  used  as  well  in  wet  weather  as 
dry,  and  never  fails  in  its  ‘tallies.’  ”— R.  II.  &  L.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Pine  and  Hardwood  Lumber  Dealers,  63  Tenth  Avenue. 
“  As  a  tallying  machine  it  is  invaluable  in  our  business,  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  an  extra  shipping  clerk.”— C.  W.  Stearns 
&  Co..  Cleveland.  O.  “Makes  adding  a  pleasure,  and  is  a 
great  brain-saver.”— George  William  Winterbubn,  Phoe¬ 
nix  Fire  Insurance  Company,  No.  173  Broadway.  “From 
the  first  day  of  its  introduction  into  this  oflice  it  has  so 
steadily  grown  in  favor  that  not  one  of  us  would  now  dis¬ 
pense  with  its  welcome  assistance  for  any  consideration 
whatever.” — H.  C.  Morgan,  Assistant  Secretary  Nortli- 
America  Life  Insurance  Company,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  machine  is  guaranteed  to  do  everything  claimed  for 
it  in  this  advertisement.  Prices,  $6,  $8,  and  $10.  To  per¬ 
sons  who  arc  likely  to  keep  a  machine  in  constant  use,  and 
want  it  to  endure  forever,  the  $3  or  $10  machine  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  or  on  receipt  of  price — 
charges  paid  by  the  customer.  To  remit  on  ordering  saves 
return  money  charge.  Sent  by  mail,  75  cents  additional  is 
required  for  postage.  In  remitting,  send  Post-office  order, 
registered  letter,  or  draft.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
State  and  County  tights  for  sale.  WEBB  ADDING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  Selling  Ageuts, 

713  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


Is  the  most  reliable  substitute  for  Tin  and  other  expensive 
kinds  of  Roofing;  is  manufactured  in  rolls  ready  for  use, 
and  is  adapted  for  steep  or  fiat  roofs,  in  all  climates. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATIN  G,  made  of  the  indestructible 
fibrous  mineral  Asbestos  for  Tin,  Canvas,  Felt,  Shingle,  and 
Board  Roofs. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT,  for  repairing  leaky  roofs. 

Tlie  Agriculturist,  Tribune,  and  News  buildings,  and 
thousands  throughout  the  country,  arc  covered  with  these 
materials. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

II.  W.  JOHNS,  78  WILLIAM-ST,,  N.  Y. 

Patentee,  and  for  11  years  Manufacturer  of  Roofing  Materials. 

Little  ©iant  BS©r§e-P©wca\ 

PRICE 

This  lias  been  in  use  over  three  years,  and  highly  approved. 
Is  very  simple,  strong,  compact  and  durable  ;  easily  loaded, 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  by  two  men.  weight  050 
lbs.  Valuable  for  Thrashing,  Sawing  Wood.  Churning, 
Cleaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  four  horse-power 
is  wanted.  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William-st.,  New  York. 


PEIGE,  10  CENTS  PEE  NUMBER,  OR  $4  PER  AMUM,  IN  ADVANCE, 


“  People  always  will  give  money,  where  they  have  their  money’s  worth.” — -New  Yorlc 
Daily  Times. 

“How  the  publishers  can  manage  to  furnish  such  a  beautifully  printed  and  hand 
somely  illustrated  publication  for  ten  cents  is  a  mystery.” — Commercial  Bulletin ,  Boston. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York  City 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

SELECT  THE  BEST. 


THE  AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  are  manufacturing  a  paint  of  the  purest  while,  and  over  one  hundred  beauti¬ 
ful  tints  and  shades,  all  ready  for  immediate  use,  requiring  no  oil  thinner  or  drier,  and  that  will  positively  last  twice  as 
long  as  the  best  White  Lead. 

It  is  made  up  of  the  most  indestructible  materials  known  among  preservatives,  combined  by  a  formula  in  such  propor¬ 
tions  as  form  an  entirely  new  c-hemical  substance,  of  unequalled  beauty,  and  that  will  outwear  the  best  of  any  other. 
Architects  have  tested,  and  pronounced  it  the  best,  and  are  recommending  its  use  by  tlieir  customers.  Owners  of  the  finest 
villas  throughout  the  country  have  adorned  their  residences  witli  it,  and  are  ready  to  testify  to  its  unequalled  merits. 

SOLD  BY  THE  GALLON  ONLY. 

Obtain  Sample  Card  and  Testimonials  of 

AVERELL  CHEMICAL  PAS^T  CO., 

S3  ISsEj-Iissa’  New  fork,  ©a-  ©JaSo. 


Let  Us  Lo?e  One  Another. 

We  May  Ebiffier  isa.  ©pinaion, 

"Srct  l»e  ©sac  iaa  Oaa'sst. 

This  is  the  Cardinal  Principle  of 

THE  CHURCBI  UNION. 

Th.e  Best  Paper  for  Christian  Pamilics.  It  is 
Pure,  Earnest,  anil  Evangelical.  Is  publish- , 
eel  Weekly,  Sixteen  large  pages.  Each  number 
contains  full,  verbatim  notes  of  a 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

LiVE  EDSTOR3ALS, 

Foreign  and  Home  Correspondence,  Religious  News  from 
all  denominations,  General  News,  Interesting  Miscellany, 
Household,  Juvenile,  Scientific,  and  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ments,  etc.,  etc. 

Belonging  to  no  denomination,  but  representing  all,  it  is 
heartily  endorsed  by  Rev.  II.  W.  Beecher,  Rev.  S.  S.  Storrs, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  Joseph  Duryea,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  D.  I)., 
Rev.  E.  II.  Canfield,  D.  D„  and  other  leading  representative 
men. 

Subscription  Trice,  $2.50  a  year. 

SPLENDID  PREMIUM. 

A  Bound  Volume  of  Beecher’s  Sermons  and  Prayers,  as 
delivered  by  him  in  Plymouth  Church  in  18G8  and  1809,  con¬ 
taining  438  pages,— the  first  series  just  issued  by  FORD  & 
CO.,— price  $2.50,  will  be  presented  to  every  person  sending 
$5  and  names  of  two  yearly  subscribers,  or  for  one  sub¬ 
scriber  for  two  years. 

Remit  alwaysby  P.  O.  Order,  or  Draft  on  New  York.  Such 
remittances  only  are  at  our  risk.  Address 

“  THE  CHURCH  UNION,” 

41  Park  Ro»v,  New  Yorlc. 


Earlli  Closets 
and 

Preparer!  Earib 

for  Dressing  Wounds 
and  Sores. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 
THE 

EARTH  CLOSET 
COMPAN  r, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


CEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

ACR0C15LTUF2AL  EFiEClMEER, 

Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Particular  attention  given  to  all  Works  of  Agricultural 
Improvement.,  such  as  Land  Drainage;  the  Construction  of 
Form  Buildings,  in  eluding  Forth  Closets,  the  Renovation 
of  Worn-out  Lands;  Road-making ,  etc. 


Vegetable  Plants  and  Seeds 

FOR 

Fall  Cs’©p§. 

Celery  Plants  (Incomparable  Dwarf),  $1.C0  per  100  (by 
mail)  ;  $3  per  500;  $5  per  1,000  ;  $22  per  5,000;  $10  per 
10,000;  larger  quantities  at  special  rates.  Of  this  variety 
from  30,000  to  40,000  are  grown  on  an  acre.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cultivating  accompany  eac’*  package. 
Cabbage  Plants,  (Large  Drumhead  and  Flat  Dutch), 
$1  per  100  (by  mail) ;  $3  per  500 ;  $5  per  1,000. 

Cabbage  Plants,  (Red  Dutch  for  Pickling)  $1  per  100 
(by  mail) ;  $4  per  500 ;  $6  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower  Plants,  (Paris  and  Erfurt)  $1  per  100  (by 
mail) ;  $4  per  500  ;  $6  per  1,000. 

By  Express,  carefully  packed,  so  that  they  will  reach  the 
purchaser  in  perfect  order,  if  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
three  days  in  the  transit. 

TURNIP  SEED 

BY  MAIL. 

Early  Dutch,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Golden  Ball,  Red-top 
strap-leaf,  White  strap-leaf,  Yellow  Euta-baga,  White  Ruta¬ 
baga,  &c.,  &c.,  $1  per  a.,  10  cents  per  oz. 


HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

Seedsmen  and  Mai-Icct  Gardeners, 
07  Nassau-* t.,  New  York. 
Gardens  in  South  Bergen ,  N.  J. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Ilorse  Power 
nud  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the 
Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn, .!  uly, 

lor  (slow  and  easy  movement  rf  horses,  15  tods  less 
than  l!k  miles  per  hour,  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  hind,  thorough  and  conscientious  v  ork- 
manslnp  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  etc.,"  ns  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers, Separators,  Fanning  .Mills  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  ana  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar¬ 
ket,.  Circulars  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges’ 
Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

H.  &  M.  HARDER, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  PROPAGATION  AND  CULTIVATION  OF 


FLORIST’S 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 
Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as 
the  country.  In  the  present  work 
modes  of  propagation  and  culti- 
wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as 
The  scope  of  the  work  may  be 


PLANTS. 

Bergen  City,  N.  J. 

the  largest  Commercial  Florist  in 
he  gives  a  full  account  of  his 
Nation.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
the  professional  grower, 
judged  from  the  following 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Aspect  and  Soil. 

laying  out  Lawn  and  Flower  Gar¬ 
den. 

Planting  of  Flower  Beds. 
'Temperaturo  and  Moisture. 

Cold  Frames — Winter  Protection. 
Green-liousc  Structures. 
Propagation  by  Seeds. 
Propagation  of  Lilies. 

Culture  of  tlie  Verbena. 

Orchid  Culture. 

Cape  Bulbs. 

Construction  of  Bouquets, 
Window  Gardening. 

Insects. 

Packing  Plants. 

Profits  of  Floriculture. 
Green-house  Plants. 

Mardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Designs  for  Flower  Gardens. 

Soils  for  Potting. 

The  Potting  of  Plants. 
Construction  of  Hot-Beds. 

Modes  of  Heating. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. 

Culture  of  the  Bose. 

Culture'bf  the  Tuberose. 

Holland  Bulbs. 

Winter-Flowering  Plants. 
Hanging  Baskets. 

Rock-Work. 

Nature’s  Law  of  Colors. 

Plants  by  Mail. 

Soft- Wooded  Plants. 

Annuals. 

Diary  of  Operations  for  each  Day 
of  the  Year. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 

ORANGE  JUDD 


COMPANY,  340 


ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  $1.50. 

Broadway,  New-York. 


This  little  book  will 
be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  would  find 
instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  an  old  hunter’s 
experience. 
CONTENTS. 

I.  Deer  Hunting. — 
II.  How  to  Catch  the 
Pox.  — III.  How  to 
Hunt  and  Catch  the 
Beaver. — TV.  IIow  to 
Catch  the  Otter.— V. 
How  to  Cafch  the 
Mink.—' VI.  How  to 
Hunt  and  Catch  the 
Muskrat. — YII.  How 
to  Catch  the  Marten. — 
m  How  to  Catch 
tlie  Fisher. — IX.  How 
to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 
— X.  How  to  Hunt  and 
Trap  the  Bear. — XI. 
How  to  Hunt  and  Trap 
the  Wolf.— XII.  IIow 
to  Trap  tlie  Pocket 
Gopher.— XIII.  Fish¬ 
ing  for  Trout,  Picker¬ 
el,  and  Bass.— XIV. 
How.  to  Hunt  the 
Honey  Bee.  —  XV. 
Hints  About  Shot- 
Guns  and  Rifles.  — 
XVI.  Traps.  —  XVII. 
Dressing  and  Tan¬ 
ning  Skins  and  Furs, 


ORANG1 


By  HALSEY  THRASHER,  An  Experienced  Hunter. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices  by  the  Press. 

Mr.  Thrasher  is  an 
old  hunter,  and  he 
gives  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  hunting 
and  trapping  in  a 
plain,  unpretending 
way.  He  not  only 
gives  many  useful 
hints  to  the  hunter, 
but  intersperses  his 
work  with  notes  on 
tlie  habits  of  our  wild 
animals, and  anecdotes 
of  hunting.  The  book 
is  illustrated,  and  will 
be  found  of  interest  to 
the  naturalist,  as  well 
as  the  trapper.  — 
[Boston  Transcript. 

It  contains  liinta 
about  trapping  alt 
sorts  of  game,  from 
a  honey-bee  to  a  bear, 
with  a  chapter  on 
fishing,  and  another 
on  dressing  and  tan-  ' 
ning  skins  and  furs. 
The  book  is  written 
by  an  experienced 
hunter,  and  is  reada¬ 
ble.—  [Portland  Adver¬ 
tiser. 
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Containing  a  brief  description  of 


Every  Article  of  l&tiBmm  Food 

Sold  in  the  Public  Markets 

of  tlic  cities  of 

New  Vo rk,  SfiosSoaa,  PhiiadelpSiiis, 
:ui  <i  as  rooltlyu  ; 

Including  the  various 

llomeslic  and  Wild  Animals,  Poni- 
try,  bailie,  Fish,  Vcgc- 
luSUes,  Fruits,  etc., 

with 

MANY  CURIOUS  INCIDENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES. 

BY 

THOMAS  F.  DE  YOE, 

AUTHOR  OP  “  THE  MARKET  BOOK,”  ETC. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
he  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household.  In  order  fully  to  carry 
out  the  practical  views  here  indicated,  the  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  several  headings;  all  of  which,  however,  har¬ 
monize  into  one  connecting  form,  11  What  we  Eat,"  Do¬ 
mestic,  or  Tame  Animals;  Wild  Animals,  or  Animal 
Game;  Poultry;  Wild  Fowl  and  Birds,  or  Bird  Game; 
Fish;  Vegetables;  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs;  Fruits  and 
Nuts;  Dairy  and  Household  Products,  etc. 

The  author  lias  gleaned  what  lie  deems  the  useful,  from 
tlic  daily  wants,  and  the  common  expressions  of  almost 
every  home.  “What  shall  we  have  to-day  for  dinner  ?  ” 
“What  is  there  in  our  markets  fit  to  cat  ?”  “What  kinds  of 
meats,  poultry,  game,  flsli,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  arc  in 
season  ?”  “What  names  are  given  to  the  different  joints 
of  meats,  and  what  dishes  are  they  severally  and  gener¬ 
ally  used  for?”  These,  and  many  other  similar  ques¬ 
tions  are  often  discussed,  with  no  one  to  answer.  For 
this  hook  it  is  claimed  that  it  contains  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  reply  to  all  queries  of  this  nature. 

Iu  order  the  more  fully  to  cany  out  the  views  the  author 
has  entertained  in  relation  to  the  various  articles  of  food, 
lie  lias  used  as  illustrations  the  outlined  diagram  figures 
of  such  animals  as  are  usually  portioned  out  and  sold  by 
the  public  market  butchers,  with  the  various  names, 
given  with  the  accompanying  engraved  cuts  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  joints.  These  are  intended  to  assist  in  their  recog¬ 
nition  when  called  for,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  rendering  per¬ 
fect.  the  dishes  commonly  made  from  them. 

After  the  Butcher’s  Meats  will  be  found  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  other  articles  of  food,  with  the  periods  of  their 
season  or  when  considered  host ;  also  instructions  to 
guide  in  judging  of  and  selecting  them  in  the  various 
public  market-places. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE  $-2.50. 
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A  Manual  of  Instructions 


For  capturing  all  kinds  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  curing  lltcir  skins;  with 
observations  on  tlie  fur  trade,  Hints 
on  life  in  llac  woods,  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  trapping  and  limiting 
»  excursions. 

By  s.  new  house, 

And  oilier  '(Trappers  and  Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

2  Hi  Pages  Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades.— Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Fur  Trade.— -Season  for  Trapping. — Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

IT.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

III.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER'S  FOOD. 

The  Doer. — The  Buffalo. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — The  Argali. — The  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Hunting.- — The  Rutiled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse. — Sharp-tail  Grouse.— Cock  of  the  Plains. — Dusky 
Grouse. — Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse. — White-tailed  Ptar¬ 
migan. — Willow  Ptarmigan. — European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish. — Fishing  through  the  Ice. — Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD  CRAFT.  . 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 

BOAT  BUILDING. 

SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper’s 
Experience. — The  Deer  Hunt. — Muskrat  Hunting.— An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods. — Traveling  in  a  Circle. — 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentinu  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  tlic  NeWhousc  Trap.— Con¬ 
clusion. 
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THE  T  1 1  BUNKER  PAPERS; 

OR.  YANKEE  FARMING-. 


ORANGE  .  I  I )  I  >  I  >  &  COMPANY,  251 75  Broadway,  New-Yoi-k. 

H~0  W  C  R  O  P  S~GR  O  WT 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION,  STRUCTURE  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  PLANT. 


WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES  OF  ANALYSES. 

BY  SAMUEL  W.  .TOHNSOY,  AS.  A., 

PR0FES90R  OP  ANALYTICAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  IN  YALE  COLLEGE;  CHEMIST  TO  THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY;  MEMBER  OP  TITH  NATIONAL 

ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES. 


This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400 
pages,  in  which  Agricultural 
plants,  or  “Crops,”  are  consi  dered 
from  three  distinct,  yet  closely 
related,  stand-points,  as  indicated 
by  the  descriptive  title. 

The  Chemical  Compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Plant. 

1st. —  The  Volatile  Part. 

2d. —  The  Ash  —  Its  Ingredients, 
their  Distribution,  Variation, 
and  Quantities.  The  Com¬ 
position  of  the  Ash  of  various 
Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables  ; 
and  the  Functions  of  the  Ash. 

Ed. — Composition  of  the  Plant  in 
various  Stages  of  Growth,  and 
the  Relations  subsisting 
among  the  Ingredients. 


rf\f 

Magnified  Section  of  a  Leaf. 


O  X, 

Magnified  Slice  of  an  Oat  Kernel. 


Magnified  Section  of  Barley  Boot. 


The  Structure  of  the 
Plant  and  the  Offices  of 
its  Organs. 

The  Primary  Elements  of  Or¬ 
ganic  Structure. 

The  Vegetative  Organs  —  Root, 
Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their  Func¬ 
tions  ;  and 

The  Peproduclive  Organs,  name¬ 
ly,  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  the 
Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  In¬ 
fluence  on  the  Plants  they  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant, 

Germination,  and  the  conditions 
most  favorable  and  unfavorable 
to  it. 

The  Food  of  the  Plant  when  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Seed. 

Sap  and  its  Motions,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  1:2  tables  exhibiting  the  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed  from  many  different  stand-pokits,  will  he  found  of  inestimable 
value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and  theorists. 
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By  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq., 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

CONTENTS. 

1.  — A  Stroke  of  Economy. 

2.  — Ornamental  Trees. 

3.  — Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

4.  — View  of  the  Bird  Law. 

5. — Guano  in  the  Hill. 

C. — On  Moss  Bunkers. 

7.  — On  Snbsoilmg. 

8. — Going  to  the  Fair. 

9.  — In  Tall  Clover. 

10.  — Oil  Horse  Racing. 

11.  — At  the  Farmers’  Club. 

12. — On  an  Old  Saw. 

13. — Book  Farming  in  Ilookertown. 

14.  — Pasturing  Cattle  in  Roads. 

15.  — The  Weaker  Brethren. 

10. — Curing  a  Horse  Pond. 

17. — Domesticities  at  Tim  Bunker’s. 

18. — Takes  a  Journey. 

19. — On  Farm  Roads. 

20.  — A  New  Manure. 

21.  — Losing  the  Premium. 

22. — A  New  Enterprise. 

23. — Making  Tiles. 

24.  — The  Clergy  and  Farming. 

25. — Women  Ilorse  Racing. 

20. — Beginning  Life. 

27. — An  Apology  for  Tim  Bunker. 

28. — On  Comity  Fairs. 

29. — At  Ilorae  again. 

30. — On  Raising  Boys. 

31.  — On  Raising  Girls. 

32.  — A  new  Case  of  the  Black  Art. 

33.  — A  Letter  from  Neighbors. 

34. — The  Shadtown  Parsonage. 

35.  — Views  of  Dress. 

30.— A  Rustic  Wedding. 

37. — Saving  a  Sixpence. 

38.  — On  giving  Land  a  Start. 

39. — On  giving  Boys  a  Start. 

40.  — A  Tile  in  the  Head. 

41. — Jake  Frink  Sold. 

42. — The  New  York  Central  Park. 

43. — On  Irrigation. 


OF  IIOOK^RTOWN,  Ct. 

BY  HOPPIN. 

CONTENTS. 

44.  — Feeding  with  Oil  Meal. 

45.  — The  Farmers’  Club. 

40. — On  Bad  W ater. 

47.  — Cattle  Disease.  1 

48. — On  Seed. 

49.  — On  Breastworks  in  War. 

GO. — Lightning  Rods. 

51.  — Buying  a  Farm. 

52.  — Top-dressing  and  Feeding  Aflertnatl). 

53.  — Painting  Buildings. 

51. — The  Value  of  Muck. 

55. — On  Family  Horses. 

50.  — The  Horn -ail. 

57. — A  Commentary  on  Roots. 

GS. — Stealing  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

59. — The  Cost  of  Pride. 

00. — Swamps  Turning  Indian. 

61. — Tim  Bunker  in  his  Garden. 

02. — On  Running  Astern. 

03. — On  Extravagance. 

G4. — The  Farmer’s  Old  Age. 

65. — On  Sheep  Traps. 

GO.— Old  -  Style  Housekeeping. 

67.  — On  Keeping  a  Wife  Comfortable. 

68.  — Starting  a  Sugar  Mill. 

69.  — Reasons  against  Tobacco. 

70.  — Trip  to  Washington. 

71.  — The  Sanitary  Commission. 

72.  — Raid  among  the  Pickle  Patches. 

73.  — Raid  among  the  Pickle  Patches. 

74.  — On  Striking  He. 

75.  — Visit  to  Titus  Oaks,  Esq. 

70. — The  Pickle  Fever  in  Hookertown. 

77.  — On  Curing  Pickles  and  Eating  them. 

78. ' — The  Cotton  Fever  and  Emigration. 

79.  — The  Cotton  Fever  and  Emigration. 

80.  — The  Food  Question. 

81. — On  Jim  Crow. 

82.  — The  Eight- hour  Law. 

83.  — Base  Ball  Clubs. 

54.  — The  Rise  of  Real  Estate. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 
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BUILT  EXPRESSLY  FOR  HARVESTING 


GRAIN, 

is  now  the  most  popular  and  reliable  Reaper  before  tlio 
public.  With  the  same  Draft  of  a  light  4-foot  cut  mower,  It 
cuts  a  swath  6  feet  wide ;  15  acres  is  an  ordinary  day's  work. 
It  has  been  known  to  cut  with  a  light  pair  of  horses,  140  acres 
in  7  days.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  lodged  grain  to  get 
down  so  low  that  this  Reaper  will  not  get  it  going  either 
way.  It  is  comparatively  a  mere  pastime  for  team  and 
driver  to  cut  grain  with  this  machine ;  any  lad  that  can  judge 
the  size  to  make  the  bundle  is  competent  to  handle  this 
Reaper;  or  if  the  grain  is  of  even  growth  it  can  be  made  io 
work  automatically.  Wherever  worked  in  competition  it 
takesthe  Premium  from  all  others ;  in  fact,  nsnow  improved 
for  the  harvest  of  1869,  it  has  no  equal  for  durability,  capac¬ 
ity,  quality,  or  quantity  of  work.  We  manufacture  for  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York  State,  east  of  Genesee  River,  except  the  Counties  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  furnish 
to  order.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circulars  in 
pamphlet  form.  Address 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON, 

Syracuse,  HI.  Y. 


Improved  Reaper  Knife  Grinder. 

Made  by  the  Stevenson  Manufacturing  Company, 
Auburn,  Fr.  Y. 

Having  greatly  improved  the  celebrated  “  Stevenson  Har¬ 
vester  Cutter  Sharpener,”  we  ask  the  attention  of  Farmers 
and  the  Trade  to  this  perfect  and  indispensable  machine. 

We  have  entirely  changed  the  attachment  for  holding  the 
Cutter  Bar  while  being  ground.  Instead  of  lying  loose  in 
the  hooks,  as  in  the  old  machine,  the  knife  is  now  firmly 
clamped  to  a  swinging  bar,  which,  while  holding  it  secure¬ 
ly,  is  yet  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  edge  of  the  section  to 
be  brought  along  its  whole  length,  in  contact  with  the  cir¬ 
cular  edge  of  the  grindstone,  giving  a  perfectly  uniform 
bevel  to  the  sections. 

This  attachment  is  simple  and  perfect,  and  can  be  attached 
to  any  common  grindstone  frame. 

Price  of  machine  complete,  $10,  on  board  cars.  Thirty  per 
cent  discount  on  orders  for  5  or  more. 

Attachment,  $3.00.  Forty  per  cent  discount  where  10  or 
more  are  ordered.  Address  all  communications  to 

B.  A.  TUTTLE,  Superintendent,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


AM>  BEAPEKS. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  CLIPPER  has  more  essential  points 
of  excellence  than  are  found  in  any  other  Mower  made  in 
the  world. 

Its  mechanical  construction  and  finish  of  its  working  parts 
are  not  equaled  by  any  implement,  of  its  kind.  This,  with 
our  patented  draft  attachment,  makes  it  one-third  lighter  in 
draft  than  any  other  Mower.  It  is  the  lightest,  yet  the  strong¬ 
est,  the  most  beautiful  in  design,  vet  the  most  durable,  of 
any  Mower  made.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  its  cost  is  for  steel, 
with  less  than  ten  dollars  of  wood-work.  Finger-liars  and 
lingers  are  made  of  solid  cast  steel.  We  attacli  to  the  No.  4 
Mower,  for  reaping,  a  dropper  or  hand-rake. 

An  examination  of  the  CLIPPERS  will  convince  anv  one 
of  their  superior  merits  over  all  others  in  strength,  durabil¬ 
ity,  ease  of  draft,  and  reliability  for  work  over  all  kinds  of 
ground  and  in  every  variety  of  grass.  Confident,  of  this, 
w.e  invite  tliof^in  want  of  machines  to  examine  for  them¬ 
selves  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

For  pamphlet,  giving  full  information,  address 

TIIE  CLIPPER  MOWER  AND  REAPER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  6,173.  No.  154  Chambersst.,  New  York. 


Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 


For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  susd  Private  ’Walks. 

Bukleiv  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire¬ 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 
RUSSELL,  FISH  &  CO..  446  West  23d-st..'New  York  City. 
»**  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  lull  particulars. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner, 

Scad  for  descriptive  circular. 

B,  li,  MWWM,  Uimla,  H,  II, 


Standard  Sorgo  and  Agricultural 


Machinery, 


Still  the  favorite !  Every  trial  of  a  new  Evaporator  but 
increases  the  popularity  of  the  old  world-renowned  Cook 
Evaporator,  now  in  the  eleventh  season  of  its  unexampled 
career,. 

The  sale  of  over  17,000,  all  of  which  have  been  warranted, 
and  none  returned,  and  the  award  of  ©O  First  Premiums  at 
State  Fairs,  testify  to  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  great 
multitude. 

The  Victor  Cane  Mill,  the  crowning  work  of  twelve  years’ 
experience  in  building  Cane  Mills,  has  been  equally  success¬ 
ful.  11,000  sold  since  1863.  First  Premiums  at  37  State  Fairs. 

First  Premium  to  both,  at  the  great  South¬ 
ern  Fair  at  New  Orleans,  January,  1808,  Cor 
pressing  and  working  Tropical  Cane  ! 

Combined  they  furnish  an  outfit  unrivalled  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  either  for  Sorghum  or  Tropical  Cane. 

M  Successful  trial  for  years  has  given  their  apparatus  a  de¬ 
served  reputation  for  superior  excellence ;  we  can  heartily 
recommend  them.”— American  Agriculturist . 

The  Victor  drain  Drill. 


Four  seasons’  trial  proves 
it,  iudeed,  Victor.  Force 
feed,  high  wheels,  light 
draft.no  weight  on  horses’ 
necks,  and  best  made  in 
market.  Will  sow  lime 
or  plaster  with  grain. 
Four-Horse  Farm  Thresh- 
:  ers,  Railway  and  Sweep 
!  Powers,  etc. 

Send  for  Sorgo  Hand- 
_  _  Book.  Descriptive  Circu¬ 

lars,  etc.,  etc.  BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O. ;  BLYMYER  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O.,  and 

BLYMYER,  FEARING  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DYE’S  AMERICAN  GIANT  STUMP  EX¬ 
TRACTOR  &  BUILDING  MOVER.— Pronounced  by 
competent  judges  and  Agricultural  Fairs  to  be  superior  to 
any  other  machine  ever  known  on  Exhibition,  for  pulling 
Stumps,  Trees,  Rocks,  and  Buildings.  State  and  County 
Rights  for  sale.  For  further  particulars  and  Circulars, 
address  McKNIGHT  &  SCOVEL, 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Or,  RAY  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


SORGHUM. 


CLOUGH’S  NEW  REFINING  AND  DEODORIZING 
PROCESS  removes  the  offensive  odor  and  taste  from  Sor¬ 
ghum  ;  makes  a  delicious  table  syrup ;  saves  labor  in  manu¬ 
facturing  ;  removes  the  gummy  obstruction  to  granulation ; 
is  a  boon  of  incalculable  value  to  the  great  Sorghum  interest. 

Refining  materials  enough  to  refine  20  gallons  syrup,  with 
full  directions  for  working  experimentally,  sent  by  express 
on  receipt,  of  $1.50.  Responsible  agents  wanted.  ‘Send  for 
descriptive  Circulars.  Address 

CLOUGH  REFINING  CO., 

114  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


f  7*011  THOROUGH  HR  AIN  AGE 

Send  for  our  improved,  hard  burned.  Round  Land 
Tile  ami  Collars,  with  junctions,  bends,  and  outlets, 
every  thing  you  need  for  first-class  work,  in  draining  your 
farms,  buildings,  walks  and  carriage  drives. 

We  manufacture  also,  GLAZED  SEWER  PIPE, 
and  furnish  to  order  machines  for  making  tile  and  pipe. 

C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


Drain  Tile  MacBimc. 


All  iron  and  steel.  Compact,  simple,  durable.  Is  run 
by  horse  or  steam-power,  will  make  any  shape  or  size  tile 
of  the  best  quality ,  as  large  as  7-inch.  For  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  start  Tile  Factories,  price  of  Machine.  &c., 
address  J.  W.  PEN  FIELD, 

Willoughby,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 
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Mamifacturers  of  Wheeler’s  RAILWAY  CHAIN  HOUSE 
POWERS,  lor  one,  two,  and  three  horses. 

LEVER  POWERS,  for  four  or  six,  and  eight  or  ten  horses. 

Wheeler’s  THRESHERS  and  CLEANERS  thresh  and  clean 
the  gram  hr,  for  market.  Are  used  witli  two  or  three  Horse 
Railway  Power,  or  four  or  six  Horse  Lever  Power. 

Te?75?,^iltcd  GEISEB  THRESHER  and  SEPARATOR 
or  CLEANER,  used  with  eight  or  ten  Horse  Lever  Power 
Has  no  apron  or  sieves;  self-regulating  blast,  and  cleans  the 
gram  lit  lor  market  without  waste.  Is  Hie  best  machine  in 
tile  world. 

Shingle  Machines,  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin,  Wood  Sawing 
Machines,  Horse  Forks,  &c. 

All  machines  made  by  us  guaranteed  ns  represented.  The 
best  machines  are  cheapest  to  buy.  Address 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO..  Albany  N  Y 
Or  GEISER  TliRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  ’  ’’ 

_ _ _  Racine,  Wis. 

The  Best 

Famiiy  Sewing  Machine 
in  the  World  is  the 


“  The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  is  decided  to  be  the  best 
“  on  exhibition.  It  must  also  be  stated  incidentally  that 

“  THIS  IS  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OF  ITS  CLASS 
“  KNOWN  TO  THE  JUDGES.” 

—Report  of  Judges  American  Institute  Fair,  New  Fort,  1867. 


PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  AGENCIES. 

JVew  York— 505  Broadway; 

CSiicsigo— 43  Madison  Street ; 

Cincinnati— 28  West  Fourth  Street; 
Boston— 141  Washington  Street; 

Milwaukee — 410  Milwaukee  Street  ; 
Philadelphia— 1133  Chestnut  Street ; 

St.  Louis— 012  North  Fourth  Street; 
Cleveland — 43  Public  Square ; 

Detroit— 358  Jefferson  Avenue; 
Indianapolis— %7  No.  Pennsylvania  Street; 
Baltimore— 140  Baltimore  Street; 

Hartford,  Conn.— 38.2  Slain  Street ; 

New  Orleans— G  Chartres  Street; 

San  Francisco— 111  Slontgomery  Street. 


PER  CENT  SAVED ! — By  making  the  knit 
*0* ^  goods  for  Family  use  on  the  LAMB  ‘KNITTING 
MAC4IINE,  and  by  manufacturing  for  the  market  a  Large 
Profit  can  be  made.  No  other  Machine  can  do  this.  Send 
for  Circular  and  Sample  Stocking.  N.  CLARK,  Agent, 

313  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FJLAX  MftAKES, 

That  break  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ten  hours,  and 
take  out  65  per  cent  of  woody  matter.  A  man  and  hoy,  with 
one  to  two  horses,  can  work  them.  Will  break  both  tangled 
and  straight  straw,  ami  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more  than 
any  other  machine,  while  it  does  the  work  better.  No  dan¬ 
ger  to  life  or  limb.  They  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.,  occupy 
about  five  feet  square,  and  as  now  made  are  strong  anil 
durable.  Sold  all  ready  to  put  the  belt  on  pulley  and  start 
them.  Hundreds  are  in  use.  and  are  admitted  to  he  the  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices,  with  increasing  consumption.  Send  for  circular 'to 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY.  08  William  St.,  New  York  Cit.v, 
Treasurer  and  Agent  of  the  Mallory  &  Saudford  Flax  Ma¬ 
chine  Co. 

The  best  instructions  for  raising  flax  are  contained  in  a 
“Manual  of  Flax  Culture,”  published  by  Orange  Jiuld  & 
Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


SSexauBBer’s  Prong-fifoe. 

The  best  labor-saving  implement  ever  invented.  Hoe, 
Rake,  Cultivator,  and  Potato-digger  combined.  Each  Hoe 
is  labeled  with  our  Trade  Mark,  “  iiexamek’s  prong-hoe 
ami  all  tools  not  so  marked  are  imitations  intended  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  purchaser.  Circulars  sent  on  application.  Price 
$1.50  per  piece;  $15  per  dozen.  Address 
RE1S1G  &  HKXAMER,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


WESTER’S  COMBINED  CARPENTER’S  TOOL 
saves  ouc  fourth  (he  labor  at  Weather-Boarding.  In¬ 
quire  of  the  Trade.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to  27'  Park 
Row,  New  York. 


Millstone  dressing  diamond  ma¬ 
chine,  simple,  durable  and  effective.  Also 
GLAZIERS’  DIAMONDS. 

Send  Stamp  JOHN  DICKINSON, 

for  Circular.  64  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


dslAUl  dsCPRiPl  Per  Month  guaranteed. 

ip  J.WU  lo>U>  q5<Li  tj'ij  Sure  pay.  Salaries  paid 
weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
White  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Call  at,  or  write  for  particulars 
kv  f.lJS  etartUYke  Mills, 264  No,  Tbjrcl-?t,,  PhiUulelphia,  Pa, 
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A  PARTNER  WANTED, 

EITHER 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  CAPITAL. 

Tilt*  Business  includes  Publishing'  and  Printing  Offices,  and  WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE  (formerly  ADVOCATE), 
wli'ch  lias  an  Edition  ol over  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  COPIES,  and  is  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  HOLLAR  MAG¬ 
AZINE  IN  THE  WORLD!  No  individual  of  the  male  persuasion  need  apply,  as  I  am  a  bachelor.  For  full  particulars, 
address  S.  S.  WOOD,  P.  O.  Budding,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Post-masters  and  News-dealers  throughout  the  United  States 
are  furnished  with  Specimen  Copies. 

We  he"-an  our  nublication  in  ,Tnlv,  1SG7.  as  a  Prospectus  of  a -general  Book  Agency.  It  was  made  a  small  bl-montlily  at 
10  cents  a  veal-  It  has  since  been  issued  monthly,  and  enlarged  four  times,  with  subscription  prices,  25  cents,  50  cents,  75 
cents  and  SI  'in  our  last  enlargement  the  Advocate  appears  in  a  new  form  and  dress,  with  title  changed  to  “  Wood's 
Household  'Magazine  ”  This  is  the  largest  Dollar  Magazine  in  the  world.  Having  for  a  motto.  Knowledge ,  Virtue,  and 
Temnerance  its  pages  are  crowded  with  the  quintessence  and  cream  of  that  which  tends  to  stir  the  heart,  improve  the 
mind  and  elevate  the  character.  The  following  are  hut  specimen  commendations  elicited  from  hundreds  of  publications 
in  all  parts  of  the  country : 

It  end  What  tlie  Press  says  of  Wood’s  Household  Advocate  (now  Magazine), 

Wood’s  Household  Advocate.— 
to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  our  .  -  . 

est  as  well  as  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  published  —  .  „  .  .  ;  -  .  - - 

to  “  nromote  knowleclge  virtue,  and  temnerance,”— an  aim  deserving  the  favor  oi  a  Christian  public.  It  is  a  sixteen-page 
naner  and  contains  a  good  variety  of  news,  miscellaneous,  original,  and  selected  articles  upon  all  the  leading  topics  of  the 
day,  including  woman's  suffrage— many  of  which  are  certainly  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  subscription  price.—  Went 
Virginian,  Fairmount,  West  Va. 

a  mmur  its  mnnthlv  p-lennines.  we  recognize  the  choicest  sheaves  from  every  field  of  knowledge.  Literature,  Art, 
Science. 'the  Farm,  the  Household,  the  Grave,  the  Gay,  all  find  a  place  in  the  carefully  selected  columns  of  the  Advocate  — 
Cecil  Whig,  Elklin,  Md. 


ral  appearance,  and  earnestly  wish  it  success.  A  volume  of  it  hound  will  be  a  household  treasure.—  Chateaugay,  N.  T 
Wood's  Household  Advocate.— This  most  excellent  journal  comes  to  us  this  week,  literally  fall  of  good  things.  It  is 
certainly  no  wonder  that  its  circulation  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  for  we  doubt  if  it  has  many  equals  in  the  country,  as  a  first- 
class  family  and  literary  paper.  Its  contributions  are  high-toned  and  unexceptionable,  its  selections  admirable.  We  hail 
it  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  readable  of  our  secular  exchanges,  and  wish  it  a  long,  prosperous,  and  happy  career.— 
Methodist  Some  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  are  unable  to  call  to  mind  any  other  publication  of  three  times  its  price  that  furnishes  so  much  excellent  reading 
matter  for  the  family  circle. —  Union,  Shelby,  III. 

The  price  of  the  Magazine  is  15  cents  per  copy,  or  $1  a  year,  and  may  be  ordered  of  any  Post-master  or  News-dealer 
in  the  United  States.  No  Premium  List  was  ever  offered  more  liberal  than  ours,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address 
with  specimen  copy  of  the  Magazine  on  application.  Address, 

S.  S.  WOOD,  P.  O.  Building,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Composite  Iron  Works. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  COMPOSITE  WliOUGHT-IRON 

Gates,  ISaiiasiag  suad  G&sas*«ls, 

IMPROVED  WIRE,  BANK  COUNTER  AND  OFFICE 
RAILING,  LAWN,  COTTAGE,  AND  FARM -FENCE. 

VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  STATUAKY,  &C. 

IRON  FURNITURE.  STABLE  FITTINGS,  &c. 

CHASE  &  CO., 

No.  109  Mercer*st.,  near  Prince. 
Formerly  No.  524  Broadway. 

AGENTS  WMT E B ! 

To  sell  a  new  Law  Book  for  Business  Men :  Chamberlin's 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  LAW ; 

With  full  Instructions  and  Practical  Forms  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  Business,  and  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

By  FRANKLIN  CHAMBERLIN, 

Of  the  United  States  Bar. 

This  is  the  only  entirely  new  Book  of  the  kind  published 


and  free  from  all  verbiage  and  useless  repetitions ;  while  for 
accuracy  and  complete  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
People,  no  other  work  can  at  all  compare  with  it. 

To  Farmers,  Merchants,  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  and 
to  business  men  generally,  and  to  all  young  men,  it  Is  inval¬ 
uable.  Send  for  circulars  and  full  information. 

O.  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  No.  1 
Spruce-st.,  (Tribune  Building,)  New  York;  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
and  Chicago,  111. 

IMMENSE  SALE  IN  PROSPECT !  NEW 
CHURCH  MUSIC  BOOK. 

THE  CHORAL  TRIRCTE. 

Bv  L.  O.  EMERSON.  Author  of"  Harp  of  Judah,”  “Jubi¬ 
late.”  &c.  ENTIRELY  NEW  MUlSIC.  400  pages.  The  best 
hook  of  Church  Music  ever  offered  to  Choirs.  Singing 
Schools,  aud  Convention.  Price  $1.50;  $13.50  per  doz.  Sent 
post-paid.  To  he  ready  in  July.  Specimen  sheets  sent  free 
to  any  address  on  application.  O.  HlTSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  II.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

DO  IT  NOW— Don’t  Belav, 

But  send  25  cents  at  once  and  receive  M  APLTK  LEAVES 
for  twelve  months.  It  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  popular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Address 

().  A.  IiOOKBACH,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

£2*19  CASB5  for  Original 

"4ri  “  wf“FzLiES  will  be  given  liy  Mkrryman's  Month¬ 
ly.  See  present  number,  of  any  news-dealer.  Four  differ¬ 
ent  numbers  as  samples  to  new  readers,  sent  post-paid  for 
25  cts.— half  price.  Largest,  best,  and  cheapest  magazine 
of  its  kind.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 

HANKY’S  Ant.  of  ri'S£AIAff ANI¬ 
MALS  tells  all  secrets  of  the  most  successful  train¬ 
ers,  horse  breaking,  sporting  dogs,  and  all  animals,  all  Cir¬ 
cus  Tricks,  snake  charming,  farm  animals,  &c.  ROO  large 
pages,  GO  illustrations,  only  50  cts.  of  booksellers,  or  Jesse 
Haney  &  Co.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y.  Only  complete  book. 

^S.OW  ISOB6SES  MADE  FAST  and 

fast  horses  made  faster.  Plain,  practical  instructions 
for  improving  speed  and  style,  and  much  other  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  No.  19  of  HANEY’S  JOURNAL,  only  Five 
cents,  of  any  news-dealer,  or  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119 
Nassau-st.,  N.  Y.  Has  exposures  of  humbugs. 

WANTED— AGENTS !  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  to 
sell  our  popular  allegorical  engraving  entitled  “  From 
Shore  to  Shore  ’’—suggestive  of  ' Life’s  journey  from 
Childhood  to  Old  Age.  A  perfect  gem. 

B.  B.  RUSSELL,  55  Cornhill,  Boston. 


DRINK  PURE  TEAS. 

WE  SELL  THE  FINEST 

TJEA.S  COFFEES 

RETAIL  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

WE  NEVER  ADULTERATE. 

WE  SELL  ONLY 

PURE  TEA.S  and  COFFEES 

AT  THE 

GREAT  UNITED  STATES 

TEA.  WAREHOUSE, 

30,  38,  and  30  Vcscy-st.,  New  Y  ork. 

(Astor  House  Block.)  P.  O.  BOX  574. 

AT  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  CUSTOMERS. 

The  result  so  recently  arrived  at  by  the  New  York  World 
Commissioners,  and  Professor  Seeley,  in  their  important 
investigations  into  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drinks, 
is  as  follows :  Teas  bought  at  THE  GREAT  UNITED 
STATES  TEA  WAREHOUSE  are  Full  Weight  and 
Unadulterated. 

Clubs  supplied  on  very  liberal  terms.  Club  circulars  with 
full  particulars  and  prices  sent  free  on  application. 

Enlarged  and  beautified.— That  old  fa¬ 
vorite  of  the  reading  .  public,  the  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST,  has  been  Enlarged  and  Beautified, 
and  is  now  the  Cheapest,  and,  as  many  think,  the  Best,  of 
the  first-class  literary  weeklies.  Terms,  $2.50  a  year,  (with 
a  beautiful  Premium  Engraving).  Five  copies  (and  one 
extra),  $8.  Address  H.  PETERSON  <k  CO.,  319  Walnut-st., 
Philadelphia.  S5V  Send  at  once  for  a  Sample  Number, 
which  is  furnished  gratis. 

TO  AGlftfTS. 

LOSSING'S  PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR 
OF  1812  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  Agents.  Price,  in 
Cloth,  $7.00;  Full  Roan,  $9.00;  Half  Calf,  $10.00. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


! Fat’d  Water-Froof  Faper 
Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling, 
o  Carpeting,  Water  Fipes ,<* 

I  Rave  Gutters,  §C.  Address  I 
H  o.  J.  FAY  &  SOWS,  Camden,  Hew  Jersey.  Jj 

Either  of  the  books  mentioned  below  will  ho  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers, 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  aud  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth,  12mo,  2G2  pp. 

Gregory  on  Squashes . Paper ,  30 

This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Farmer  or  Gardener 
ought  to  be  without,  tells  all  about  selecting  the  soil 
for  Squashes ;  how  much  manure  is  necessary ;  how  to 
prepare  and  plant ;  about  hoeing  and  cultivating ;  set¬ 
ting  of  the  fruit ;  ripening,  gathering,  storing,  care 
during  winter,  etc.  By  James  J.  H.  Gregory.  P* 
per  covers,  12mo,  69  pp. 


HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(PRANK  FORESTER.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horse— 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
What  constitutes  excellence — Blood:  what  It  gives, 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down- 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE.— Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  —  Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.-First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  “  cold”  Blood — Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “hit.” 

CANADIAN  BLOOD. —  The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics— Hardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thoroughbreds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 
Norman— A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor- 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin— Different 
Breeds— Shetlands  and  Scots— Galloways  and  Narragan- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules—1 Their  History  and  Natural  History — 
The  Mule  and  Hinney— Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kiud  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  each  Other- 
Points  to  be  regarded— How  to  Examine  the  Eye— Broken 
Wind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
the  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  tha 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
— Feeding  Horses  in  Training— While  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation— Grooming ;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Horses— How  Performed — 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

IIOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

1IORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— Ills 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness— How  to  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  j  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.— Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
— How  to  Bleed— Balls  aud  Purgatives— Oostlvenesu— 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Tlirush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Kicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds — Galls  of  the  Skin — 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

IIOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Remo’s  ing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot — The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN¬ 
ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neok— 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— Tlie  Girths— Tlie  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— 
The  Crupper  — The  Martingale  — The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Seat— The  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.— Learning  to  Ride— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup— The  Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit— 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position— 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  Whip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  Iloldthe 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair — Four-in-liaud  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing— Three-a-hreast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  IIORSE- 

TAMING  — Rarey’s  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  of  this  System  —  Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarey’s  Method — To  Stable  the  Horse — To 
Approach  the  Horse-Tying  up  the  Lea-Laying  tha 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vicesand  Bad  Habits— Rearing- 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMOEOPATHY. 

Principles  of  the  System— Table  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet— Reme¬ 
dies  for  Speciiic  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases.  , 

13mo.  435  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  $1.75. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 


243  Broadway,  New-York« 
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GRAPES  AMD  WINE, 


TUB  CULTURE  OF  THE  NATIVE  GRAPE 

AND  MANUFACTURE  OF 

A  M  E  R  ICAN  W  I  N  E  . 

By  GEO.  HUSMANN,  of  Missouri. 

A  New  and  Practical  Book.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Containing  full  and  practical  directions  for  propagating 
from  Seed,  Cuttings,  Layers,  and  lry  Grafting.  Location 
and  Mode  ot  Preparing  the  Soil.  Choice  of  Varieties, 
and  full  description  of  all  the  leading  sorts.  Mode  of 
Planting.  Treatment  of  the  Vine,  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years.  All  Methods  of  Training  and 
Pruning.  Diseases.  Insects.  Birds.  Pests.  Girdling. 
Manuring.  Thinning  of  Fruit.  Renewing  Old  Vines. 
Gathering  and  Preserving  the  Fruit.  The  Wine  Cellar. 
Apparatus  for  Wine  Making.  Grape  Mill  and  Press. 
Fermenting  Vats.  Wine  Casks.  Making  Wine.  After- 
treatment  of  Wine.  Use  of  Husks  and  Lees.  Dr.  Gall's 
and  Pctoil’s  Method.  Must  Scale.  Acidimeter.  Wine¬ 
making  Made  Easy.  price,  Post-paid,  $1.00. 


Forest  Tree  Guitarist, 


A  TREATISE 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 

AMERICAN  FOREST  TREES. 


WITH 

NOTES  ON  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  SPECIES. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 

Author  of  the  “  Grape  Cultural." 

This  is  a  book  of  much  importance  to  all  in  the  “  Great 
West,”  where  the  scarcity  of  timber  is  the  one  great  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  settlement  of  our  large  prairies.  With  its 
aid  the  farmer  can  in  a  few  years  have  his  own  timber 
lot,  from  which  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  various  uses  of 
his  farm. 

CONTENTS. 


Propagation. 

Time,  for  Sowing  Seeds. 
Preserving  Seeds. 

Gathering  and  Transporting 
Seeds. 

Where  to  obtain  Seeds. 
Growing  from  Cuttings. 
Budding,  Grafting,  etc. 
Transplanting. 
Transplanting  large  Trees. 
Depth  to  Plant  Trees. 


Planting  Trees  for  Shelter. 
Pruning  of  Forest  Trees. 
Pruning  Evergreens. 

Time  to  Prune. 

Time  to  cut  Timber. 
Description  of  Varieties  of 
Deciduous  Trees. 

Small  Deciduous  Trees. 
Evergreen  Trees — Varieties. 
Evergreen  Shrubs  —  Varie¬ 
ties. 


Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDO  &.  CO. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


BY 


Cummings  &  S¥?H!er„ 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters : 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  this  PRACTICAL  WORK 
ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  working, 
drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various  classes 
of  buildings — with  382  designs  and  tl-i  illustrations, 
containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages,  cut 
stone  work,  &e.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  I  t  inches  in  .size,  con¬ 
taining  designs  and  illustrations  that  separately  would 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  Price,  Post-paid,  $10.00. 


Modern  American  Architecture. 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

Containing. 

DESIGNS  AND  PLANS. 

For  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Cottages,  Cily  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  &c.  &c.  With  Fifty-five  orig¬ 
inal  plates,  giving  in  detail, 

FLAfJS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  sending  for  this 
book  it.  should  be  stated  that  Cummings  &  Miller’s 
“Modern  American  Architecture”  is  wanted,  instead  of 
“Architecture,”  another  valuable  work  by  the  same 
authors.  Price,  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

ORANGEWUDD  &  CO., 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 


KiiMOTT’S 


Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

BY  F.  R.  ELLIOTT. 

This  work  contains  full  descriptions  of  all  the  popular 
varieties  of  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
for  planting  in  Parks,  Cemeteries,  and  private  grounds, 
including  those  of  late  introduction. 

Illustrated  by  over  sixty  engravings  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  Si.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained;  How  Drains  Act;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pay  ?  How  to  Make 
Tiles;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

lie  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  1  lie  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  t  lie  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  book  that,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

E \ RTU  CJLOSETS  : 

How  to  Make  them  ancl  how  to  Use  them. 

J3y  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  by  all  who  have  given  the 
least  thought  to  the  subject,  that  the  waste  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  the  soil’s  fertility,  through  our  present 
practice  of  treating  human  excrement  as  a  thing  that  is 
to  be  hurried  into  the  sea,  or  buried  in  underground 
vaults,  or  in  some  other  way  put  out  of  sight  and  out.  ot 
reach,  is  full  of  danger  to  our  future  prosperity.  Sup¬ 
ported  as  the  arguments  in  this  little  work  are  by  the 
most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  all,  in  both  town  and  country,  who  have  the 
well-being  of  society  at  heart. 

SENT  POST-PAID...  PAPER  COVERS.  PRICE  25cts. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO..E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  t  lie  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant;  The  Soil;  Manures;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  arc  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  hoy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week  ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not,  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

24$  Broadway,  New  York, 
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Fl&ACTlCAIi  STgANBAKD  BOOKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

JUST  PUBLISHED : 

WOODWARD’S  NATIONAL  ARCHITECT 

By  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Architect. 


°»e  large  quarto  volume,  superbly  bound.  PRICE  TWEEVE  IlOLL  VUS. 


A  Practical  Work,  containing  1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details,  for  Country,  Suburban  and  "Village 

Houses,  all  drawn  to  Working  Scale. 

Peispectho  \  iews,  fiont  and  side  elevations,  sections,  and  full  detail  drawings,  with  specifications  and  estimates.  Also,  detail  drawings  to  working  scale,  of  Brackets,  Cor* 
nia  s,  F iench  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shutters,  French  Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas, 
Porches,  Lattice- W  ork.  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors,  Window  Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crestings,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Observatories,  Base,  Architraves,  Flaslef 
Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels, 

Am«!  all  that  is  required  hy  si  BSiiiidcr  to  flfrcsfgn,  Specify,  Erect,  and  Completely  Finish  Ihwelling-leenses 
in  the  Latest  and  Most  Approved  Stylets.  Price,  Post-paid,  $13.00. 


ALSO,  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF 

M^oodward’s  Cottages  tin  cl  Paiun-Hcmses. 

JS8  Original  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm-Houses  and  Outbuildings,  and  numerous  plans  for  laying  out  small  tracts  of  ground.  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

\V"oocIawht*c1?s  Snbiu’bau  itiicl  Country  Houses. 

With  Designs  and  Plans  of  Country  and  Suburban  Houses,  and  many  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans  of  Country  Houses  of  moderate  cost,  with  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  manner  of  constructing  Balloon  Frames.  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

T\lieelei,,s  Rui’al  Homes. 


Houses  suited  to  American  Country  Life.  Illustrated  with  Original  Plans  and  Designs,  and  full  Directions  for  Designing,  Building,  Heating,  and  Furnishing,  and  Form  of 

Contract  and  Specifications.  •  POST-PAID,  $2.00, 

Wlieelor’s  Homes  for*  the  People. 

For  (he  Suburb  and  Country.  The  Villa,  the  Mansion,  and  the  Cottage,  100  Original  Designs,  with  full  descriptions  and  constructive  and  miscellaneous  details. 

POST-PAID,  $3.00. 

.T  «.<T|  mes9  Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Bams,  Stables,  and  Outbuildings  of  all  kinds.  With  a  Chapter  on  Churches  and  School-Houses.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

3R,tix*al  Ohxxi*eh  ^\.i*chitectrn*e- 

Comprising  a  series  of  Designs  for  Churches.  Exemplified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  By  UPJOHN,  RENWICK,  WHEELER,  WELLS,  AUSTIN,  STONE, 
CLEVELAND,  BACKUS,  REEVE,  etc.  One  folio  volume,  printed  in  colors,  45plat.es.  POST-PAID,  $12.00. 


By  special  arrangement,  all  the  above  books  will  be  furnished  at  prices  named  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  Sc  COMPANYs  ^45  Broadway,  IVevv  York. 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.50  per  Agate  Lineof  Space.) 

ESTABLISHED  1861. 
THE 


TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARC  <>  PRICES. 


CLUB  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80e„  90c„  best  $1  ^  ft. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c..  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  ft. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  SOc.,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),  SOc., 90c.,  $1.  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AE\3D  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c„  25c.,  30c.,35e.,best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c„  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c„  30c., 
33c.,  best  33c.  per  lb. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
onr  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re¬ 
funded. 

:  Great  American  Tea  Company,  i 

:  Nos.  3  I  find  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office  Box,  5,643,  New  York  City. 


1  UNIVERSAIi  i 
CLOTHES  WRINGER 


Recommended  as  “Best,”  by  American  Agriculturist. 
(See  Premium  List  and  hack  numbers.)  Sold  bv  dealers 
generally.  R.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent, 

32  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 


JIORSFOMFS  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast.  It  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  “ railing"  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  flour,  hut  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  lull  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st..,  New  York. 

Interesting  to  Ladies. — I  have  bad  one 
of  Grover  &  Baker’s  machines  in  use  fourteen 
years ,  during  which  time  I  have  worked  con¬ 
stantly  on  it,  and  it  has  never  cost  one  cent  for 
repairs. 

E.  A.  Page, 
Keene,  N.  II. 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES, 

For  Farm ,  Minin  f/,  or 
MECHANICAL  PURPOSES. 

These  machines  require  no  brick-work ;  mounted  on  legs, 
they  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  Foun¬ 
dries,  or  Printing  Rooms;  or  mounted  on  wheels,  they  are 
adapted  for  out-door  work,  Threshing,  Wood  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 


cation  to 


iriptio 

A.  N.  WOOD’  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


Massachusetts  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  Amherst.,  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
Information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 


Rural  Improvements. 

R.  M.  Copeland,  Author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes  plans 
and  advice  for  laying  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 
grounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes, 
Boston;  Rufus  Waterman,  Providence,  R.  I.:  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  New  York  City;  Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  O.  S.  Hubbell, Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Dr.  John  T.  Gil¬ 
man,  Portland,  Me.  40  Barrister’s  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE  1  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Imni'oved 

1  llShHl  .  STENCIL  dies.  MORE  ' 

$200 


THAN 

A  MONTFBI  is  being  made  with  them. 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

©  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl-st.New  York.  “Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  £2?”  S'" 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 


.  “  Quii 

E2T“  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 


WHY  BE  TROUBLED  WITH 

FLIES 

and 

MOSQUITOES? 

A  SURE  PREVENTIVE. 

W indo w  Screens 

ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 

Neater,  Stronger,  Cheaper,  and  Better  in  Every  Respect, 
than  any  other  SCREEN  in  the  market.  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail.  Send  for  a  Circular.  K.  S.  &  J.  TORREY  &  CO., 

No.  XI  Barclay-st.,  New  York. 


American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM.  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROP.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants .  and 
Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 

Structural  Botanv. 

Analytical  Key'  to 
Natural  Orders. 

Botanical  Classification. 

Botanical  Terms. 

AuTnoRs’  Names. 

Botanical  Names. 

English  and  Foreign  Names. 

Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID. . PRICE,  $1.75; 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read  the  Table 
of  Contents. 

NSen  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capita!  Required. 
Profits  of  SVlarket  Gardening. 
Kianures  and  implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  book  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50 


COPELAND’S  COUNTRY  LIFE, 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

Practical  K  nowledge. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 

It  contains  920  large  Octavo  Pages  and  250  Engravings, 
and  embraces  Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  anil  De¬ 
tails  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  Country  Life. 
Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats : 

DRAINING, 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VEGETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
GRAPE  CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  K  itolien  Garden  receives  particular  attention. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book  treats  of  almost 
every  subject  that  needs  consideration  by  those  living  in 
the  country,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

SENT  rOST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $5.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HEW 

American  Farm  Book. 


ORIGINALLY  by 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Autliw  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,"  and  formerly 
editw  of  the  “  American  Agricultmist." 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  BY 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “ American  Cattle,"  editoi'  of  the  "American 
Short-horn  Herd  Book,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY'  THE  PRESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  farming 
finds  a  place  in  it ;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  hemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  The  work  has  been  written 
with  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  he 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  The  chapter  on  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  well  considered  and  useful. 

Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif¬ 
ically,  just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know,  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  in  the  spirit  in  whicli  they  are  given. 

Congregationalist  &  Beco/'der. 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  hut  without  a  train¬ 
ing  at  the  plow-handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that  shall  he  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the  world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print. 
For  the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  noonings  and 
by  the  winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  one  might  expect  some  show 
of  patch-work,’  the  original  statement  of  the  author  of 
1846,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year. 
But  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  hook  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  ‘  in 
statement.  Practically  it  is  altogether  a  recent  and  time¬ 
ly  volume.  Only  so  much  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  Neiv  Yoi'k  Tribu 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  it  its 
present  shape  comprises  all  that  can  well  he  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartford  Daily  Tmes. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  a  cyclopaedia.  We 
can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work. 

Salem  Gaz  te. 

It  has  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  early 
all  matters  that  are  most  important  to  farmers.  Com¬ 
prising  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em¬ 
inent  agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  UK- 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  New  York  Obslrven. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want¬ 
ed,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  We  1  of 
no  better  encyclopedia  of  farming. 

New.  York  Independent. 

In  its  present  revised  and  enlarged  form,  it  i.-  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without, 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work  that  it  lias  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general’  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then  ;  "it  lias  therefore  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Bepublican. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  Complete  and  Standard  Guide  to  the 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 
FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR  EXHIBITION. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 


CONTENTS : 


SECTION  I. 

The  General  Management  op  Do¬ 
mestic  Poultry  with  a  View 
to  Profit. 

Chapter  I. — Ilouses  and  Runs ;  and  the 
appliances  necessary  to  keeping 
Poultry  with  success. 

Chapter  II.— On  the  System  of  Opera¬ 
tions  and  the  Selection  of  Stock. 

Chapter  III. — The  Feeding  and  General 
Management  of  adult  Fowls. 

Chapter  TV.®— Incubation. 

Chapter  V.— The  Rearing  and  Fatten¬ 
ing  of  Chickens. 

Chapter  VI.— Diseases  of  Poultry. 

SECTION  II. 

The  Breeding  and  Exhibition  of 
Prize  Poultry. 

Chatter  VII.— Yards  and  Accommoda¬ 
tion  adapted  for  Breeding  Prize 
Poultry. 

Chapter  VIII.— Oil  the  Scientific  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Breeding,  and  the  effects 
of  crossing. 

Chapter  IX. — On  the  Practical  Selec¬ 
tion  and  care  of  Breeding  Stock,  and 
the  Rearing  of  Chickens  for  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Chapter  X.— On  “  Condition,”  and  the 
teparafi on  of  Fowls  for  Exhibition 
‘  ,)d  various  other  matters  connected 
with  Shows. 

r  SECTION  III. 

Different  Breeds  of  Fowls;  their 

Characteristic  Points,  with  a  Com- 

PARIS  'I  OF  THEIR  MERITS  AND  PrIN- 
r  cipal  Defects. 

Chapter  XI.— Cochin  Chinas  or  Sluing- 

."diaes-  *"  “  '  "l“  4'"M‘  ‘  *“  "  “  '  m  “  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

OMANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  Yor*k. 

r7 -  TEGETMEIEE’S  POULTRY  BOOL 

THE  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY,  THEIR  QUALITIES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS. 

To  which  is  added  “  The  Standard  of  Excellence  in  Exhibition  Birds.” — Authorized  by  the  Poultry  Club. 

By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.  Z.  S. 

English  Edition,  Svo.  With  colored  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  numerous  engravings  on  wood.  Price,  Post-paid,  $9.00. 

SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY^ 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

PREFERABLE  BREEDS  OF  FARM- YARD  POULTRY,  THEIR  HISTORY 
AND  LEADING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

With  complete  instructions  for  breeding  and  fattening,  and  preparing  for  exhibition  at  Poultry 
Shows,  etc.,  derived  from  the  author's  experience  and  observation. 

By  SIMON  M.  SAUNDERS. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Price,  Post-paid,  paper  covers,  40  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

OR  ANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  2  45  Broadway,  New  York. 


Chapter  XII. — Brahma  Pootras. 
Chapter  XIII.  —Malays. 

Chapter  XIV.— Game. 

Chapter  XV. — Dorkings. 

Chapter  XVI.— Spanish. 

Chapter  XVII. — Ilamhurghs. 

Chapter  XVIII.— Polands. 

Chapter  XIX.— French  Breeds. 
Chapter  XX.— Bantams. 

Chapter  XXI.— The  “  Various”  Class. 

SECTION  IV. 

Turkeys,  Ornamental  Poultry,  and 
Water  Fowl. 

Chapter  XXII. — Turkeys,  Guinea-fowl. 
Pea-fowl. 

Chapter  XXIII. — Pheasants. 

Chapter  XXIV. — Water  Fowl. 

SECTION  V. 

The  Hatching  and  Rearing  of 
Chickens  Artificially. 

Chapter  XXV.— The  Incubator  and  its 
Management. 

Chapter  XXVI.  —  Rearing  Chickens 
Artificially. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  Breeding  and  Management  of 
Poultry  upon  a  Large  Scale. 

Chapter  XXVII.  —  Separate  Establish¬ 
ments  for  Rearing  Poultry.  Poultry 
oil  the  Farm.  Conclusion. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  WRINGER  ? 


We  say  the  “NOVELTY,”  because  it  has  the  Patent 
Flange  Cog-wheels  on  both  ends. 

The  cogs  ON  ONE  END  OF  A  ROLL  ARE  SET  RELA¬ 
TIVELY  BETWEEN  THOSE  ON  THE  OTHER  END  OF 
THE  same  ROLL,  virtually  forming  a  double  gear,  and 
thereby  nearly  doubling  the  purchase. 

This  result  can  be  obtained  by  putting  all  the  gears  on 
one  end  of  the  Wringer.  But  in  so  doing  it  is  necessary  to 
pin  the  rolls  together  to  keep  the  cog-wheels  in  gear ;  a'lso, 
(when  the  Patent  Flange  is  not  used),  to  put  a  block  be¬ 
tween  the  bearings  of  the  rolls  to  prevent  the  gears  being 
pressed  together  close  enough  to  bind. 

The  Patent  Flange  Cog-wheels,  when  used  on  both  ends 
of  the  Wringer  in  connection  with  but  one  pressure  screw, 
allow  the  rolls  to  separate  at  either  end,  as  one  end  or  the 
other  will  always  he  in  gear.  If  a  pressure  screw  was  used 
at  both  ends,  this  would  not  be  the  case,  because  one  end  of 
a  roll  would  have  no  control  over  the  other  end.  But  with 
one  pressure  screw  in  the  middle,  the  pressure  is  equalized, 
for  if  one  end  is  forced  up,  the  other  end  is  thereby  forced 
down.  The  Cog-wheels  cannot  he  thrown  out  of  gear  on 
both  ends  of  the  Wringer  at  the  same  time,  unless  the  press¬ 
ure  is  taken  off. 

The  NOVELTY  is  fastened  to  a  tub  or  box  by  a  Patent 
Curved  Clamp,  which  has  an  equal  hearing  on  a  tub  the 
whole  length  op  the  wringer.  Other  Wringers  are 
merely  fastened  to  a  stave  at  each  end,  and  are  thus  liable 
to  wrench  the  staves  from  their  proper  position  and  ruin 
the  tub. 

Buy  the  "NOVELTY,”  or  at  least  take  it  ou  trial  with 
any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  BEST. 

PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 

70R  FAMILY  USE— NO 
change  of  Lamps  required— A 
perfectly  Safe  Illuminating  Oil— Strict¬ 
ly  Pure— No  Mixture,  No  Chemicals— 
Will  not  Explode— Fire  Test  145  de¬ 
grees  (being  35  degrees  higher  than  is 
required  by  II,  S.  Government;— Une¬ 
qualled  lor  Brilliancy  and  Economy- 
Packed  in  the  celebrated  Guaranty 
Pat.  Cans.  Ask  for  Pratt’s  “  Astral,”  the  safest  and  best 
Illuminating  Oil.  Try  it.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
At  wholesale  and  retail  by  the  Proprietors. 

Oil  House  of  CHARGES  PRATT, 
(Established  in  1770.) 

Manufacturers,  Packers  and  Dealers 
in  strictly  First-Class  Oils. 

Box  3,050.  103  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circulars,  with  testimonials  and  price  lists. 


ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT 

V  FOR 

BOYS  AND  GIBES. 

Crandall’s  Improved  Building;  Bloclcs 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CHURCHES,  DWELLINGS, 

BARNS,  '  MILLS, 

PENCES,  FURNITURE,  etc., 

hi  almost  endless  Variety,  can  he  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  he  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  In  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Pi  ice 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $>.00:  Xo.2.  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish.  No.  1.  $3.00 :  No.  2,  $2.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber¬ 
al  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.  Address 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Propagation,  Culture,  and  History 
of  the  Rose. 

t 

By  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS, 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  rose  is  the  queen  of  the  floral  kingdom,  and  Mr. 
Parsons  is  her  prime  minister,  and  this  book  is  his  proc¬ 
lamation  and  greetings  to  all  her  courtiers  and  liege  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  learned  in  the  archiEology  of  the  rose,  scien¬ 
tific  in  its  classification,  and  practical  in  its  directions 
for  cultivation.  Chi'istian  Advocate. 

Wo  have  here  a  book  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages 
devoted  entirely  to  this  shrub,  in  which  arc  collected,  in 
small  compass,  the  most  important  facts  concerning  it. 
Some  amateurs  in  floriculture  delight  ill  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  the  culture  of  some  favorite  flower,  and  the 
treatise  before  us  is  just  the  book  for  an  admirer  of  the 
rose.  Chicago  Republican. 

Everything  that,  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  this  divine 
flower— as  we  may  call  it,  for  its  purity  and  beauty  enti¬ 
tle  it  to  a  special  celestial  creation — is  given  in  this 
volume,  which  should  be  studied  by  all  the  millions  who 
appreciate  what  is  most  beautiful  in  the  works  of  nature. 
All  varieties  of  the  plant  receive  attention,  and  many 
illustrations  enrich  the  pages  of  the  hook. 

(Boston)  Evening  Traveller. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  complete  treatise 
on  the  subject  that  is  accessible  to  ns. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

This  volume,  in  addition  to  giving  the  classification  of 
the  rose  family,  shows  the  methods  which  are  resorted  to 
for  cultivating  and  propagating  this  favorite  flower  of  all 
countries.  It  also  contains  much  curious  information 
respecting  its  history,  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
by  different  nations.  I11  short,  it  aims  to  give,  the  reader 
what  is  known  of  the  literature,  history,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  flower  in  which  we  all  delight. 

:  Prairie  Partner. 

CONTENTS: 

Chapter  I.— Botanical  Classification 

Chapter  II. — Garden  Classification. 

Chapter  III. — General  Culture  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  IV. — Soil,  Situation,  and  Planting. 

Chapter  V.—  Pruning,  Training,  and  Bedding. 

Chapter  VI.— Potting  and  Forcing. 

Chapter  VII. — Propagation. 

Chapter  VIII.—  Multiplication  by  Seed  and  Hybridizing. 
Chapter  IX.— Diseases  and  Insects  Attacking  the 
Rose. 

Chapter  X.— Early  History  of  the  Rose,  and  Fables 

Respecting  its  Origin. 

Chapter  XI. — Luxurious  Use  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XII. — The  Rose  in  Ceremonies  and  Festivals, 
and  in  the  Adornment  of  Burial-places. 
Chapter  XIII.— The  Rose  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Chapter  XIV.— Perfumes  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XV.— Medical  Properties  of  the  Rose. 
Chapter  XVI.— General  Remarks. 

SENT  POST-PArn,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

AND 

FARM  MACHINERY, 

AND  THE 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use: 

WITH 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

OF  THE 

LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS  APPLIED 

ON  THE  FARM. 

With  387  Illustrations. 

BY 

JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  iu  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  has  been, ‘and  remains,  the 
only  work  iu  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,  are  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

The  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by- the 
author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  lias  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A  large  number 
of  new  implements  are  described,  with  the  heavier  farm 
machinery  ;  and  the  use  of  steam,  both  in  cooking  and  as 
power  on  the  farm,  is  clearly  discussed. 

The  great  value  of  this  work  is  the  application  of  natural 
philosophy  to  farm  labor,  in  the  use  of  power,  and  it  will 
supply  one  of  the  best  text-hooks  in  our  agricultural 
schools.  Every  farmer’s  son  should  carefully  study  this 
hook  and  lie  will  he  saved  much  hard  labor,  accom¬ 
plish  more  work,  and  have  less  wear  and  breakage  in  the 
implements  he  uses.  The  chapter  on  plowing  is  of  great 
value  to  all  plowmen,  whether  old  or  young,  and  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  book.  Chicago.  Tribune. 

The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer’s  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  of  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
could  he  named  more  respected  than  Mr.  Thomas,  or 
one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal  bias 
in  discussing  new  implements  could  he  more  implicitly 
relied  upon.  Hartford  Daily  Times. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I.— MECHANICS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Introduction.— Value  of  Farm  Machin¬ 
ery — Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  Mechanical 
Principles. 

CHAPTER  II.— General  Principles  of  Mechanics. 
CHAPTER  III. — Attraction. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Simple  Machines. 

CHAPTER  V.— Application  of  Mechanical  Principles  in 
the  Structure  of  Implements  and  Machines. 
CHAPTER  VI.— Friction. 

CHAPTER  VII. — Principles  of  Draught. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — Application  of  Labor. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Models  of  Machines. 

CHAPTER  X. — Construction  and  Use  of  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Machines— Implements  of  Tillage,  Pul¬ 
verizers. 

CHAPTER  XL— Sowing  Machines. 

CHAPTER  XII. — Machines'  for  Haying  and  Harvesting. 
CHAPTER  XIII. — 1 Thrashing,  Grinding,  etc. 

PART  II.— MACHINERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
WATER. 

CHAPTER  I.— Hydrostatics. 

CHAPTER  II.— Hydraulics. 

PART  III.— MACHINERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
AIR. 

CHAPTER  I. — Pressure  of  Air. 

CHAPTER  II.— Motion  of  Air. 

PART  IV.— HEAT. 

CHAPTER  I.— Conducting  Power  —  Expansion,  Great 
Force  of — Experiments  with  —  Steam  Engine- 
Steam  Plows— Latent  Heat— Green  and  Dry  Wood. 
CHAPTER  II.— Radiation. 

APPENDIX. 

Apparatus  for  Experiments.  Discharge  of  Water 
through  Pipes.  Velocity  of  Water  in  Pipes.  Rule  for 
Discharge  of  Water.  Velocity  of  Water  iu  Tile  Drains. 
Glossary. 
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NEW 

American  Farm  Book. 


ORIGINALLY  BY 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals''  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  “  American.  Agriculturist." 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  BY 

L  E  AV  I  S  F.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  "American  Cattle,"  editor  of  the  “ American 
Short-horn  Herd  Book,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  fanning 
finds  a  place  in  it ;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  hemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  The  work  has  been  written 
with  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  be 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  The  chapter  on  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  well  considered  and  useful. 

Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif¬ 
ically,  just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know,  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

Congregationcdist  &  Recorder. 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  train¬ 
ing  at  the  plow-handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that  shall  he  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the  world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print. 
For  the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  noonings  and 
by  the  winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  one  might  expect  some  show 
of  patch-work,  the  original  statement  of  the  author  of 
184(1,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year. 
But,  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  hook  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  in 
statement.  •  Practically  it  is  altogether  a  recent  and  time¬ 
ly  volume.  Only  so  much  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  its 
present  shape  comprises  all  that  can  well  be  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartford  Daily  Times. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  a  cyclopedia.  We 
can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work. 

Salem  Gazette. 

It  has  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  nearly 
all  matters  that  are  most  important  to  farmers.  Com¬ 
prising  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em¬ 
inent  agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  New  York  Observer. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want¬ 
ed,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  We  know  of 
no  better  encyclopedia  of  farming. 

New  York  Independent. 

In  its  present  revised  and  enlarged  form,  it  is  a  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work  that  it  has  been 
before  (he  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable,  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Republican. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANCE  JUDD  Sc  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


MAGIC  DIAMOND, 


A  recent  discovery  that  steel,  when  made  to  rotate  upon 
glass  and  similar  substances,  will  cut  with  more  rapidity 
and  ease,  and  is 

Cheaper,  Better,  and  More  Durable, 

than  the 

BEST  DIAMOND. 

Invaluable,  to  every  Family. 

No  Tool-Chest  Complete  without  it. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers,  or  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price,  $2  each.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

J.  BUSSELL  &  CO., 

Green  River  Cutlery  Works, 

83  Beckman  Street,  New  York  City. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Fall  term  of  13  weeks.  Sept.  2d.  $63  will  pay  the  board, 
washing,  fuel,  and  common  English  branches,  for  your  son 
or  daughter,  in  the  best  sustained  Boarding  Seminary  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  State.  To  prepare  for  college, 
for  business,  for  teaching,  or  for  the  duties  of  life.  Address 
lor  catalogue,  giving  full  explanations. 

Rev.  JOS.  E.  KING,  U.  D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


DOWNING’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


and  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North  America  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Country  Residences.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with 
many  Steel  and  fine  Wood  Engravings.  Enlarged,  with 
Supplement,  by  IIENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT.  Svo. 
pp.  534. 

Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  T rees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 

The  Supplement  contains  six  additional  sections, 
giving  the  Progress  of  Gardening  since  Mr. 
Bowning’s  Meath  —  XMrections  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wode- 
ncthe — History  of  Wellesly— Italian  Scenery 
—The  Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
—Tabular  View  of  Hardihood  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $6.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  Sc  CO., 

_  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  VALUABLE  HOME  LIBRARY, 

BACK  VOLUMES 


OF  THE 


The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty -seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained 
in  hooks  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &■  Co.,  215  Broadway,  New  York. 


It  is  not  generally  known 

that  Genuine  Waltham  Watches 

are  sold  in  New  York  at  lower  prices  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  We 
send  single  Watches  by  Express  to  any 
place,  however  remote,  at  the  reduced 
prices,  and  we  give  the  purchaser  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  Watch  be¬ 
fore  paying.  Silver  Hunting  Watches, 
$18  ;  Gold  Hunting  Watches,  $70.  Every 
Watch  warranted  by  a  special  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Our  descriptive  Price  Eist  gives 
full  information  in  regard  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  and  our  manner  of  sending 
them  by  Express.  We  send  it  to  any 
one,  post  paid,  on  application.  When 
you  write,  please  state  in  what  Paper 
you  saw  this  notice.  Address  in  full, 
HOWARD  &  CO.,  Jewelers  and  S.l- 
versiniths, No.  619  Broadway, New  York. 

Gorham  Manufacturing1  Company, 

Providence,  B.  I., 

STERLING  SILVER-WARE 
AND  FINE  ELECTRO-PLATED  WARE. 


This  Company,  having  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
Silver-Ware  Factory  in  the  world,  and  employing  the  best 
talent  in  designing,  modelling,  and  finishing,  are,  with  the 
aid  of  ingenious  and  labor-saving  machinery,  enabled  to 
produce  in  large  quantities,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  goods 
beautiful  in  design  and  unsurpassed  in  finish,  the  fineness  of 
which  they  guarantee  to  lie  of  sterling  purity,  U.  S.  Mint 
assay.  A  certificate  is  issued  with  all  articles  in  silver,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  purchasers  from  imitations  of 
their  designs. 

They  also  continue  to  manufacture  their  well-known  ami 
unrivalled  Nickel-Silver  Electro-Plated  Ware,  which  will 
last  twenty-five  years  with  fair  everyday  usage. 

Orders  received  from  the  trade  only,  hut  these  goods  may 
he  obtained  from  responsible  dealers  everywhere. 


STERLING. 


Trade  Mark 
for 


Silver 


Trade  Mark 
for 

Electro- 

Plate. 


I® 


We  send  our  Illustrated  Price  List  of 

Gorham  Sterling  Silver-ware, 

application. 

CO.,  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths, 
New  York. 


“The  Novell >/  Wringer  received  the  marked  approbation 
of  the  jury,  arid  was  awarded  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM. 
*  *  *  *  It  is  now  admitted  that  it  has  no  equal  as  ti 

family  wringer.  *  *  *” 

(New  York  Liberal  Christian.) 

Buy  the  “NOVELTY,”  or  at  least  take  it  on  trial  with 
any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  BEST.  Sold  every¬ 
where. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

17  Cortlamlt  St.,  New  York. 


Carbolic  and  Crcsylic  Soaps. 

iPatcnteil. 

We  ask  attention  to  the  following  commendations  :3  _ 

“  i  have  tested  your  Plant  Protector.  Carbolic  Disinfecting 
Soap,  and  Cresylic  Soap,  at  my  own  farm,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  and  believe  they  will  perform  all  that  is  claimed, 
and  are  worthy  llie  entire  confidence  of  the  public.” 

Pasch.vll  Morris,  Esq.,  Ed.  “ Practical  Farmer." 

,  ir  Philadelphia 


“  I  purchased  of  you  last  spring  some  Carbolic  Disinfecting 
Soap  for  the  mange,  on  a  valuable  dog,  and  1  tun  happy  to 
say  that  it  cured  him  in  a  very  short  time.” 

Col.  Wright  Rivks,  Globe  Office,  W  nsliington,  D.  C. 
Those  Compounds  manufactured  solely  by 

(JAMES  BUCHAN  A  CO., 
7198  Elizabcth-si.,  New  York. 


_  „„  _ _ I _ of  any  horse  or  colt 

ill  thirty  minutes,  or  the  money  returned.  Price  only  $1 ; 
postage  free  By  this  new  method  a  man  makes  $1,200  on 
one  single  liorse,  and  a  hov  makes  $950  on  two  common 
colts.  2,000  references.  Address,  enclosing  $1, 

PIERRE  D.  VAN  IIOESEN, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  0,038.  No.  CT  South-st.,  New  York. 
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We  are  not  aware  if  the  artist  had  Squire 
Bunker  and  his  wife  Sally  in  mind,  when  he 
drew  the  above  picture.  Indeed,  we  think  he 
had  not;  for  the  Squire,  while  old-fashioned  in 
some  things,  is  very  modern  in  his  ideas  of  a 
turnout.  Mr.  Worth  is  one  of  our  rising  ar¬ 
tists,  who,  with  pen  and  ink,  makes  some  amus¬ 
ing  character  pictures,  one  of  which  we  give 
here,  and  others  are  in  store.  His  pencil,  or 
rather  pen,  has  given  a  more  forcible  comment¬ 
ary  upon  the  general  neglect  of  guide-boards  in 
this  country  than  one  could  write  upon  a  page. 


The  old  couple  have  brought  out  the  venerable 
establishment,  and  are  on  their  long-talked-of 
journey.  In  doubt  about  the  road,  they  at 
length  see  a  guide-board,  but  upon  reaching  it 
find  the  inscription  effaced,  and  the  board  fall¬ 
ing  into  decay.  In  riding  in  a  strange  neigh¬ 
borhood  it  is  pleasant  for  one  to  feel  that  he  is 
on  the  right  road.  Neat  guide-boards,  put  at 
all  the  important  crossings,  give  one  the  needed 
information  at  sight,  and  the  delay  of  stopping 
to  make  inquiries  is  avoided.  The  guide-hoard 
should  be  devoid  of  painters’  flourishes,  with 


only  the  necessary  direction  in  plain  black  let¬ 
ters  upon  a  white  ground.  Good  black  paint 
is  wonderfully  indestructible,  and  we  can  call  to 
mind  old  country  guide-boards  in  which  the 
letters  stand  out  in  strong  relief,  the  wood 
around  them  having  been  worn  away  by  the 
action  of  the  elements.  Iron  letters  are  some¬ 
times  used,  nailed  to  the  board,  and  very  neat 
guide  and  milestones  combined,  are  sometimes 
to  he  met  with.  These  helps  to  the  traveler, 
together  with  convenient  road-side  watering- 
places,  give  a  neighborhood  an  airof  refinement. 
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The  pressing  work  of  the  summer,  which  needs 
crowding  and  watching,  the  constant  care  and  close 
planning  of  the  farmer,  to  do  everything  just  at 
(he  best  time,  have,  in  a  good  measure,  past.  The 
farmer  may  employ  more  labor  at  more  reasonable 
rates  as  soon  as  summer  grains  are  harvested,  and 
opportunities  may  be  had  for  taking  hold  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  extra  jobs,— road-making,  draining,  building, 
repairing,  etc.,— if  one  lias  his  regular  working  force 
regulated  so  that  the  work  will  go  on  without  his 
constant  supervision.  Time  might,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  he  found  for  a  few  days’  absence  from  home 
for  relaxation.  This  is  as  important  for  the  farmer 
aud  his  wife  as  for  the  professional  man,  and  a 
fortnight  at  the  seaside,  fishing  and  bathing,  would 
renew  the  youth  of  many  a  hard-worked  wife, 
and  bring  roses  to  the  pale  face  of  a  daughter  who 
lias  been  scalding  curd  and  turning  cheeses  or 
making  butter  all  summer.  The  poor  women  can- 
uot  get  and  keep  health  by  light  out-of-door  work, 
but  are  chilled  in  the  milk-cellar,  or  toasted  over  the 
hot  stove,  getting  three  meals  a  day  for  half  a  dozen 
or  more  hungry  men,  and  are  tired  out  long  be¬ 
fore  night  from  the  character  of  the  work.  August 
is  their  opportunity:  give  them  a  vacation;  go 
with  them ;  spend  freely  alittle  of  the  money  which 
they  have  earned  as  much  as  you,  for  what  will 
do  you  ail  good.  If  the  house  is  full  of  city  cousins, 
who  want  you  to  make  them  just  as  long  a  visit  in 
the  winter  as  you  entertain  them  in  summer,  it 
may  be  well  to  postpone  this  time  of  recreation 
for  a  few  weeks  for  the  sake  of  hospitality,  but  be 
sure  to  plan  for  a  good  play  spell,  either  in  August 
or  when  the  Agricultural  Fairs  take  place. 


Mints  Al»ont  Work. 

Grass. — There  may  be  a  little  late  grass  to  cut 
for  hay,  hut  July  should  have  seen  the  first  crop  of 
grass  well  out  of  the  way,  and  the  aftermath  will 
hardly  he  fit  to  cut  before  the  last  of  August  or 
first  of  September.  Manuring  grass  land  is  in 
season.  Ever}'  day’s  delay  is  a  loss,  the  best  time 
to  top-dress  grass  land  being  the  day  after  the  hay 
is  taken  home;  the  poorest  time,  iu  the  spring. 

Mossy  pastures,  growing  up  with  huckleberry 
bushes,  sweet  ferns,  and  other  shrubby  plants,  may 
be  taken  hold  of  now  with  great  profit.  Lay  out 
the  ground  in  lands,  and  set  two  or  three  men  with 
sharp  mattocks  to  cut  the  big  brush  ;  then  let  a 
good  lively  pair  of  oxen  take  a  heavy,  well-loaded 
harrow  over  the  piece,  hack  and  forth,  and  cross- 
ways,  tearing  out  the  brush,  ripping  up  the  moss, 
and  making  it  all  look  like  plowed  ground.  Rake 
or  throw  the  brush  together,  and  when  dry,  burn 
it,  and  scatter  the  ashes  ;  top-dress  with  anything 
you  have  that  is  tolerably  fine  and  well  composted 
— plaster,  ashes,  muck  compost  made  with  lime 
slaked  iu  brine,  fish  manure,  guauo,  etc.  There 
need  he  no  grass  seed  sown ;  enough  is  in  the  soil. 
A  mixture  of  red  and  white  clover,  with  a  little 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  will  pay  on  barren  spots  well 
manured.  The  manure  should  be  prepared  before¬ 
hand,  and  applied  before  harrowing. 

Salt-marsh  and  Swale  grasses  arc,  most  of  them, 
in  the  best  condition  to  cut  in  August,  and  no 
farmer  can  have  too  touch  of  them  for  bedding  for 
his  stock,  and  the  manure  they  bring  to  the  upland. 

Spring  Grain— Harvest  before  the  grain  is  dead 
ripe,  unless  it  is  required  for  seed.  Oats,  especial¬ 
ly,  ought  not  to  stand  too  long,  for  the  straw  loses 
iu  feeding  value  greatly,  and  the  grain  gains  noth¬ 
ing.  The  rule  is,  to  cut  when  two-thirds  of  the 
heads  have  turned  yellowish. 

Stacks  of  hay  or  of  grain  that  are  to  stand  long 
should  be  looked  to  while  settling,  braced  if  need 
be,  and  re-topped  when  done  settling. 

Thrashing. — Grain  is  a  great  deal  safer  in  the 
granary  than  in  the  stack  or  mow.  Abundance 
of  food  makes  vermin  plenty.  If  grain  of  all 
kinds  were  to  be  thraebedas  soon  as  possible,  mice 


would  not  find  in  the  barns  such  attractive  quar¬ 
ters,  aud  would  remain  much  longer  in  the  field 
exposed  to  many  casualties.  Owls,  hawks,  crows, 
snakes,  cats,  weasels,  etc.,  prevent  much  in¬ 
crease.  Grain  should  he  stored  until  it  is  marketed, 
either  in  well-ventilated  bins,  in  sacks,  or  spread 
out  in  hot,  dry,  ventilated  lofts.  Look  closely  to 
the  thrashing,  that  no  grain  is  lost  in  tho  straw. 

Boot  crops  need  weeding,  and  probably,  severe 
thinning.  Too  many  turnip  plants  arc  j  ust  as  bad  as 
weeds  to  the  few  that  ought  to  occupy  the  ground  ; 
they  grow  small,  and  strong,  and  tough,  when 
crowded.  The  growth  of  all  root  crops  should  be 
from  the  start.  It  is  as  poor  a  plan  to  wait  until 
the  roots  are  beginning  to  fill  out  before  weeding 
as  it  is  to  wait  for  weeds  to  get  a  foot  high  before 
hoeing.  Keep  all  clean,  and  allow  room  to  grow. 

Blowing  for  Wheat. — The  weather  is  so  hot  that, 
if  we  have  other  work  for  the  teams,  we  do  not 
like  to  put  all  the  fall  plowing  upon  them  in 
August ;  yet  it  is  necessary  or  best  to  plow  for  wheat 
at  this  time.  Turn  over  a  clover  sod  perfectly  flat, 
plowing  not  over  six  iuches  deep,  apply  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  slaked  lime,  and  harrow  it  in.  Wait 
three  weeks,  and  then  spread  a  rich,  fine  compost, 
and  harrow  it  in  thoroughly.  Shares’  harrow  ( which 
is  not  a  harrow  at  all)  is  the  best  tool.  This  will 
leave  the  land  in  conditiou  to  receive  the  seed, 
which  should  be  drilled  in  about  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  September. 

TFeeds. — When  mowing  land  is  bare,  go  through 
with  a  narrow  hoe,  old  adz,  or  weeding  spud,  and 
cut  up  buttercups,  daisies,  dock,  asters,  thistles, 
and  all  weeds  that  may  then  be  distinctly  seen,  cut¬ 
ting  two  or  three  incites  under  the  crowns,  and 
lifting  them  out.  Many  woody  plants  may  he 
served  the  same  way  in  the  fence  rows  and  else¬ 
where,  and  running  briers,  rose-bushes,  etc.,  should 
have  like  treatment  wherever  found.  Weeds  should 
be  mown  and  consigned  to  th£  pig-sty  if  not  gone 
to  seed,  in  which  case  let  them  dry  aud  burn  them. 

Turnips  sown  now  will  make  a  crop  on  good 
mellow  soil.  Ruta  bagas  may  be  sown  south  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  even  far  north  of  that  will  ordi¬ 
narily  make  a  crop  of  nice  little  roots  for  the  table, 
more  marrow-like  and  delicious  than  if  they  had 
had  a  longer  time  to  grow. 

Buckwheat  may  be  sown  south  of  New  York  up 
to  the  10th  of  the  month.  There  is  some  risk,  but 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  escaping  frost  in  most 
localities.  For  several  years  late  sown  has  failed. 

Swine. — Pen  up  store  pigs  and  begin  to  fatten 
them.  Feed  peas,  vines  and  all,  as  soon  as  the 
peas  have  all  gained  their  full  size,  before  the  vines 
have  turned  too  yellow,  and  add  corn  meal  to  the 
swill.  Breeding  sows  lined  now  (Aug.  1st)  will 
farrow  after  the  middle  of  November. 

Sheep.  —Lambs  must  be  weaned,  rams  aproned  or 
separated  from  the  flock,  entire  removal  being  pref¬ 
erable.  See  that  the  ewes  whose  bags  cake  are 
milked  carefully,  aud  watched  for  a  week  after 
the  lambs  are  taken  away.  Give  the  lambs  oil¬ 
cake  and  oats,  which  will  keep  them  quieter  ;  and 
place  them  out  of  hearing  of  each  others’  bleating, 
if  possible.  They  worry  less. 

Cows  will  fill  off  rapidly  iu  milk  unless  great 
pains  are  taken  to  keep  them  up.  Corn  fodder 
should  be  cut  and  fed  daily;  a  change  of  pasturage 
is  beneficial,  and  when  they  can  be  turned  upon 
a  good  clover  aftermath  they  will  do  well  enough. 

Working  animals  need  good  feed  if  they  are  put 
to  hard  labor.  If  possible,  turn  them  out  to  grass 
for  a  few  weeks,  to  be  ready  for  autumn  work. 
Oxen  ought  to  have  good  long  “noon-spells.” 
Ilorscs  stand  great  heat  better ;  a  good  driver  will 
give  liis  team  drink  as  often  as  he  drinks  himself. 
Work  horses  will  be  greatly  refreshed  by  being 
turned  into  the  pasture  as  soon  as  they  are  cooled 
off  and  fed,  and  left  out  over  night. 

Cahv.s.— It  is  usually  best  to  wean  calves  that 
have  run  with  the  cows  at  four  or  five  montlis 
old.  First  teach  them  to  drink,  and  confine  them 
away  from  their  dams,  letting  them  suck  once  a 
day,  then  on  alternate  days,  and  gradually  wean 
altogether,  feeding  at  first  skimmed  milk  or  warm 
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bran  mush,  morning  and  night,  then  once  a  day, 
for  a  few  weeks,  when  it  may  be  discontinued. 
Otherwise  they  will  fall  off  considerably  in  flesh. 

Colts  should  be  weaned  at  five  or  six  months  old. 
Take  them  away  from  their  dams,  and  turn  them 
into  a  small,  rich  pasture  by  themselves.  Look  out 
that  no  nails  are  in  the  fences  or  gates,  that  they  can 
tear  themselves  upon, and  that  the  fences  are  strong. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  these  sweltering  days  of  mid- 
July,  to  write  out  notes  for  what  6hould  be  done  in 
the  more  sweltering  days  of  August.  The  season, 
until  the  second  week  in  July,  has  been  with  us 
unusually  wet  and  cool,  but  the  present  days  show 
that  the  Dogstar  has  not  forgotten  us. 


©j'claarti  and  Nursery. 

•  So  much  has  been  said  about  the  marketing  of 
fruits,  that  one  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  add 
more.  Yet  when  we  go  through  the  markets  and 
see  the  worthless  stuff,  which  might  have  brought 
good  returns  if  it  had  been  well  packed,  we  must, 
at  the  risk  of  repetition,  say  more  about 
Packing.  —We  go  among  the  commission-men 
and  find  invoices  of  peaches,  pears,  and  apples, 
which  bring  small  returns,  for  the  want  of  proper 
Assorting. — Had  half  the  fruit,— the  best  of  it — 
been  sent,  it  would  have  brought  twice  the  price. 
In  New  York,  and  we  presume  it  is  the  same  in 
other  markets,  it  is  difficult  to  sell  a  poor  article, 
except  to  the  street  venders,  at  the  lowest  price. 
A  large  share  of  the  fruit  sent  had  better  be  fed  to 
the  pigs  at  home,  for  its  destination  here  is  the  rub¬ 
bish  heap,  and  the  shipper  has  to  pay  the  expenses. 

Picking  and  Packing  are  as  important  as  raising 
good  fruit.  The  time  to  pick  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience.  The  fruit  should  be  just  in  that 
condition  in  which  it  will  reach  the  consumer  in 
good  order.  Pick  by  hand,  and  pack  in  crates  or 
barrels  so  firmly  that  the  fruit  can  sustain  no  injury 
from  the  motion  during  transportation. 

Thinning  is  still  to  be  attended  to.  Two  blades 
where  one  grew  before,  will  answer  for  grass,  but 
one  fruit  where  two  would  have  grown  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  pears,  etc.  Thin  remorselessly ;  it  will  pay. 

Insects  are  ever  to  be  fought,  and  we  know,  from 
sore  experience,  how  persistent  they  are.  Wc 
think  we  have  cleaned  the  trees,  and  in  a  few  days 
there  are  more.  The  only  way  we  know  of  is  to 
keep  at  them.  If  the  leaves  of  the  pear  trees  look 
brown,  the  “  red  spider”  is  probably  at  them.  A 
magnifying  glass  will  show  active  red  specks  of 
insects.  Syringe  copiously  with  cresylic  or  whale- 
oil  soap,  and  keep  syringing  until  the  red  coat 
gives  it  up.  The  late  web-worm  will  soon  show 
itself.  Destroy  its  nests  at  their  first  appearance. 

Budding  is  to  be  done  on  all  stocks  upon  which 
the  hark  will  “run,”  i.  <?.,  part  readily  from  the 
wood.  If  buds  are  not  well  matured  and  ready, 
pinch  the  ends  of  the  shoots  to  ripen  them. 

Weeds  are  to  be  gotten  rid  of  in  but  one  way, — the 
old-fashioned  one  of  killing  them.  If  no  crops  are 
cultivated  between  young  trees,  then  cultivate  the 
trees.  A  light,  porous  surface  is  as  good  as  a  mulch 
in  a  dry  time.  Those  who  have  facilities  for 
Mulching ,  which  may  be  done  with  bog  hay, 
salt  hay,  straw,  or  any  like  material,  will  find  it  a 
wonderful  help,  especially  in  saving  young  trees, 
to  apply  it  before  the  severe  drouths  come  on. 


TViaifc  CJurdeia. 

The  hints  given  for  the  orchard  will,  for  the 
greater  part,  fiDd  application  in  the  fruit  garden. 

Dwarf  trees  often  overbear.  Oue  good  pear  is 
worth  two  poor  ones,  and  with  the  late  varieties  it 
is  better  to  thin  now  than  not  at  ail. 

Strawberries.— We  have  practiced  striking  in  pots 
much  to  our  satisfaction,  and  propese  to  continue 
it  through  this  month.  It  allows  one  to  set  his 
plants  whenever  lie  pleases,  and  the  plants  go  on 
growing  without  knowing  that  they  have  been  dis¬ 


turbed.  Plants  struck  even  as  late  as  this  and  care¬ 
fully  turned  out  will  give  a  fair  show  of  fruit  next 
spring.  Keep  the  runners  off  of  established  beds, 
unless  more  plants  are  wanted. 

Blackberries  should  be  kept  pinched  back.  The 
leading  shoot  should  have  been  stopped  at  five 
feet.  Now,  keep  all  side  slioots  back  to  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  reward  will  be  seen  in  next  year’s 
crop.  Remove  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  off,  and  hoe  off  ail  undesired  suckers.  So  with 
Baspberries,  which  have  the  same  general  way  of 
growth,  except  the  now  popular  varieties  of 
Black-caps,  upon  the  treatment  of  which  an  arti¬ 
cle  will  be  found  on  page  299. 

Grapes. — Tie  up  the  new  growth ;  look  out  for 
the  large  caterpillars  and  beetles,  and  pick  them 
off.  There  is  no  charmed  wash  or  patent  solution 
half  so  good  as  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  hand.  Keep 
pinching  the  laterals,  as  heretofore  directed.  If 
mildew  appears,  use  sulphur  freely.  For  the  rot 
which  attacks  the  fruit,  we  know  of  no  remedy. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Work  now  begins  to  tell.  The  weeds,  which  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  conquer  during  the 
rainy  spring,  now  die  after  being  uprooted,  instead 
of  saucily  putting  up  their  heads  the  next  day,  as 
if  in  gratitude  for  being  transplanted  by  the  hoeing. 

Beans. — It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  for  pickling  oi' 
for  salting.  The  Refugee  is  Considered  best. 

Cabbages. — Keep  them  growing.  No  plant  more 
gratefully  repays  thorough  culture  than  the  cab¬ 
bage.  Slugs  arc  disposed  of  by  slaked  lime.  In 
the  Southern  States  plants  may  still  be  set. 

Carrots  should  be  cultivated  until  tbe  tops  be¬ 
come  too  large  to  allow  of  working  between  the 
rows.  The  late  sowings  may  still  need  thinning. 

Celery. — Keep  well  cultivated.  Plants  may  still 
be  put  out  and  make  a  late  crop. 

Corn. — Select  ears  for  seed  before  the  general 
plucking,  reserving  the  earliest  and  best. 

Cucumbers. — Save  the  earliest  and  best  shaped 
for  seed.  Pick  every  day  for  small  pickles. 

Egg  Plants. — These  tropical  fellows  must  he 
pushed  this  hot  weather.  Give  liquid  manure 
when  the  soil  is  not  too  dry.  When  the  fruit  is 
large  enough  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  put  a  wisp 
of  straw  under  it;  otherwise  it  may  rot. 

Endive  is  to  be  treated  like  lettuce  until  the. 
plants  get  about  a  foot  iu  diameter,  when  they  must 
be  blanched  to  be  eatable.  Darkuess  is  necessary, 
and  this  is  most  readily  obtained  by  laying  a 
hoard  over  the  plants  when  they  are  dry. 

Melons. — Thin  out  all  that  are  not  likely  to  ripen. 
Be  careful  about  saving  seed  if  several  varieties 
have  been  grown  near  each  other. 

Onions  are  ripe  when  the  tops  of  most  of  the 
plants  fall  dowu.  Pull  them  and  let  them  dry 
thoroughly  before  storing,  and  then  spread  thinly. 
Onion  “  sets  ”  are  to  bestored  in  the  same  manner. 

Badishes. — Those  who  like  the  white  and  black 
winter  radishes  may  sow  them.  We  think  a  raw 
turnip  preferable.  To  our  notion  the  only  decent 
winter  radisli  is  the  Chinese  Rose-colored.  Sow 
this  month  or  next,  according  to  locality. 

Spinach. — Sow  for  a  crop  to  cut  late  in  fall,  but 
do  not  put  in  the  winter  crop  until  next  month. 

Squashes.—  As  soon  as  they  spread  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  cultivation,  let  them  take  root  at  the  joints. 
Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  for  squash-bugs. 

Sweet  Potatoes  should  now  be  making  a  rapid 
growth.  Keep  the  ridges  clear  of  weeds,  and  do 
not,  at  the  north  at  least,  let  the  vines  take  root. 

Tomatoes. — The  large  green  “worm”  will  need 
attention.  It  is  readily  discovered  by  its  drop¬ 
pings.  Where  these  are  seen,  find  the  worm  and 
kill  it.  It  is  a  voracious  thing,  and  spares  neither 
leaf,  stem,  nor  green  fruit.  Save  seed  from  the 
vine  that  gives  the  earliest  and  best  formed  fruit. 
The  great  number  of  tomatoes  with  names  shows 
what  a  “  flexible”  plant  it  is.  By  this  wc  mean  that 
a  little  care  in  selection  will  allow  one  to  produce 


a  “  variety.”  We  have  over  twenty  of  the  newer 
sorts  on  trial,  and  look  for  interesting  results. 

Turnips. — In  another  column  we  give  an  article 
on  these.  Lime,  or  a  mixture  of  plaster  and  ashes, 
is  as  good  as  anythiug  to  keep  off  insects. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Lawns  must  be  mowed  frequently,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  should  he  in  operation  once  a  week.  This 
frequent  mowing  will  allow  the  Clippings  to  he 
left  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch,  and  as  they  decay, 
as  a  manure,  and  thus  save  much  top-dressing. 

Edgings  and  Margins. — Where  these  beds  Cut  in 
the  lawn  keep  them  well  defined.  A  sharp  spade 
will  do  for  the  lafger  beds,  but  for  small  ones  a 
turfing-knife  is  needed.  This  is  like  an  old-fashion¬ 
ed  chopping-knife,  put  on  a  long  handle. 

“  Foliage  Plants." — We  despise  the  term,  but  ard 
obliged  to  accept  it  as  the  one  used  to  designate 
those  plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  a  bed  of  the  old  Coleus 
Verschafeltii,  seen  in  the  full  sunlight  against  the 
green  of  a  well-kept  lawn.  Yet  the  Coleus  and 
plants  of  its  kind  need  the  knife  to  keep  them  in 
shape.  Let  the  bed  be  a  rounded  mass  of  fbliage 
from  circumference  to  center,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
to  cut  out  straggling  shoots. 

Dahlias,  should  it  be  a  dry  time,  will  need  water. 
These  “  bloom  but  to  decay,*’  and  ai‘e  at  their  per¬ 
fection  just  upon  the  edge  of  the  frosts.  Keep 
tied  up,  and  pick  off  insects. 

Boses. — See  article  on  layering  on  page  299.-  The 
everblooming  softs  shdtild  be  cut  back  as  fast  as 
the  flowers  drop.  Cut  each  flowering  stern  back 
to  a  good  bud,  which  will  soon  push  and  flower. 

Gladioluses. — We  use  this  plural  intentionally,  sc) 
don’t  write  and  ask  if  it  should  not  have  been 
gladioli,  because  we  are  writing  English,  and  not 
Latin.  Keep  them  tied  up.  If  disposed  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  seedlings,  make  cross  fertilisations. 

Lilies  will  need  stakes  When  in  flower,  if  seeds 
are  not  -Wanted,  cut  away  the  whole  flower  as  soon 
as  it  fades.  A  Caterpillar  will  be  troublesome  this 
month.  It  works  upon  the  nndei1  side  of  the  leitvCs. 
Put  the  thumb  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  and  the  An¬ 
ger  on  the  other,  and  squeeze.  That  caterpillar 
will  be  of  no  more  trouble. 

Seeds.— Gather  flower  seeds  just  as  they  are  abdut 
to  ripen.  See  note  on  page  399. 


CjJreesa-liouse  nnul  Window  Flajitsi# 

There  is  little  to  add  to  last  montlds  directions. 
They  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus  :  Repair  the 
houses  and  heating  apparatus,  lay  in  potting  soil, 
procure  pots,  sec  that  the  stock  out  of  doors  Is  kept 
in  good  condition  as  to  water  and  insects.  New- 
wood  of  most  things  will  propagate  readily  now. 
See  article  on  page  257,  July,  on  propagating 
geraniums  and  soft-wooded  stuff, 


SiMBiS.fy  Corns**— C.  G.  Perkins,  Monona  Co., 
Iowa,  proposes  the  following:  “  After  reading  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  July  Agriculturist  about  Smutty  Corn,  I  thought 
I  .would  give  you  my  experience  in  the  matter,  First  I 
would  ask  a  question  of  those  who  claim  to  have  lost 
cattle  by  eating  smut.  Did  not  those  cattle  eat  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  smut  when  dry,  and  did  they  not  drink  a  great 
deal  of  water  after  eating  it?  I  wish  they  would  be  par¬ 
ticular  in  looking  into  the  matter,  as  I  believe  the  cause 
of  death  to  be  in  drinking  after  eating  tbe  corn,  and  will 
give  my  reasons.  Previous  to  180(1,  our  cattle  were  wa¬ 
tered  after  coming  out  of  tbe  field,  and  we  lost  some 
every  year.  Fot  tbe  last  three  years  we  have  watered 
them  before  turning  them  into  the  field,  and  the  result 
lias  been  we  have  not  lost  a  single  bead,  while  others  in 
the  county,  who  did  not  water  before  turning  into  the 
field,  lost  many  cattle.  Five  of  us  in  this  settlement 
have  over  five  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  last  year  raised 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  corn,  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  smut  among  it,  and  our  cattle  fed  m  the 
fields  from  December  1st,  after  the  com  was  husked,  un¬ 
til  it  was  eat  up,  and  we  lost  none.  We  water  our  cattle 
before  turning  into  tbe  field,  and  do  not  give  them  any 
more  water  until  the  next  morning.  I  hope  to  hear  the 
experiences  of  others  in  this  matter,  as  it  is  a  question 
of  vital  importance  to  stock  raisers.” 
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The  Fairs  for  1869. 


State  and  National  Fairs. 

American  Institute . New  York  City _ Opens  Sept.  8 

California . Sacramento . Opens  Sept.  0 

Illinois . Decatur . Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Indiana . Indianapolis . Sept.  27-Oet.  2 

Kansas . . . Lawrence . Sept.  7-10 

Kentucky . Louisville . Sept.  13-17 

Maryland . Pamlico . Oct.  20-29 

Minnesota . .Rochester . Sept.  28 -Oct.  1 

Michigan . Jackson . Sept.  21-24 

Mississippi . Jackson . Oct.  25-29 

New  England . Portland,  Me . Sept.  7-10 

New  Jersey . Wavurly . ..Sept.  21-24 

New  York . Elmira . Sept.  14-17 

Ohio . Toledo . ..Sept.  14-17 

Pennsylvania . Harrisburg . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

San  Francisco  Mech.  Inst.,(Cosmopol’n  Fairjbeg.Sept.  14 

St.  Louis . St.  Louis.  Mo . Oct.  4-  9 

Textile  Fabrics . Cincinnati,  O . Aug.  3-  7 

Virginia  ... . . Richmond . Nov.  2-  0 

Morticultural  and  Kindred  Fairs. 


J  Am.  Pomological  Soc.Philadelphia,  Pa . Sept.  15-17 

j  Penn.  Hol  t.  Soc . Philadelphia,  Pa . Sept.  15-17 

J  Ohio  Grape  Growers’  Ass’n.,  Lancaster . Aug.  25-20 

1  Lancaster,  O.,  Hort.  Soc . Aug.  25-26 

Mass.  Hort.  Soc . Boston .  .  Sept. - 

Newburgh  Bay  Hort. Soc.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. .  .Sept.  29-30 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Hort.  Soc . . . .Sept.  7-  9 


County  and  Focal  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

E.  Kennebec . China . Sept.  2S-30 

Waldo  Co . Belfast . Oct.  12-14 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Contocook  Valley. . 

...  Hillsboro  Ridge 
VERMONT. 

Addison  Co . 

.  ...Sept.  14-16 

Caledon. a  Co . 

...  St.  Johnshury  . . 

. Sept.  28-30 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Essex". . . 

_ Newburyport . . . 

. Sept.  28-29 

..Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Middlesex,  North. 

_ Lowell . 

Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Middlesex,  South. 

. . .  Framingham  . . . 

. Sept.  21-22 

Worcester,  West. . 

.Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Worcester,  North. 

_ Fitchburg . 

. Sept.  2S-29 

Worcester,  N.  West _ Athol . 

Worcester,  South. 

. Oct.  7 

Worcester,  S.  East 

....Milford . 

. Sept.  2S-29 

Hampshire,  Franklin 

and  Hampden. . . 

. Oct,  7-  S 

Sept  2S  21) 

Highland . 

. Sept.  10-17 

Hampden . 

_ Springfield . 

. Oct,  5-  0 

Hampden,  East  . . . 

_ Palmer . 

. Oct.  12-13 

Union . 

...  Blandford . 

. Sept.  28-29 

Franklin . . 

_ Greenfield _ _ _ _ 

.Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Berkshire . 

_ Pittsfield . 

. Oct,  5-  7 

Ilousatonic  . 

_ Great  Barrington. Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Hoosac  Valley . 

_ North  Adams. . . 

. Sept.  21-23 

Norfolk . 

_ Read  ville . 

. Sept.  23-24 

Marshfield . 

. Oct.  7-  8 

Bristol . . 

. .  .Taunton . 

. Oct.  5-  7 

Bristol,  Central _ 

. . .  .Myrick’s . 

. Sept,  23-24 

Plymouth . 

_ Bridgewater _ 

Sept.  30-Oct.  1-2 

1  lingham . 

. Sept.  28-29 

Barnstable . 

.  Oct.  5-  0 

Nantucket . 

_ Nantucket . 

. Sept.  29-30 

Martha’s  Vineyard. 

. . .  .West  Tisbury. . . 
CONNECTICUT. 

. Oct.  19-20 

Middlesex  Co . 

. . .  Middletown . 

.Sept,  2S-Oct.  1 

Ridgefield . 

_ Ridgefield . 

NEWT  YORK. 

. Sept.  21-24 

Hamilton  Ass’n.... 

_ Hamilton . 

....  Sept.  22-28 

Herkimer  Union _ 

. .  ..Richfield  Spring 

. Sept.  - 

Lenox  Ass’n . 

_ Oneida . 

.Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Otsego  C’o . 

. . .  .Sept.  14-20 

Queens  ( 'o . 

.  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Rock  Co . 

Saratoga  Co . 

. .  .Saratoga . 

. Sept.  7-10 

Ulster  Co . 

_ Kingston  ...... 

NEW  JERSEY. 

. Sept.  22-24 

Gloucester  Co . 

. . . .  S  weedeshorough 

. Sept.  22-23 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Columbia  Co . 

.......Oct.  13-15 

Montgomery  Co _ 

Washington  Co. . . . 

MARYLAND. 

. Sept.  22-23 

Frederick  Co . 

_ Frederick . 

OHIO. 

. Oct.  12-15 

Buller  Co . 

Hamilton  Co . 

_ Carthage . 

. Sept.  7-11 

Sandusky  Co . 

_ Fremont . 

. Oct.  7-  9 

Warren  Co . 

_ Lebanon . 

....  Sept.  21-21 

Wood  Co . 

ILLINOIS. 

. Oct.  0-  8 

Boone  Co . 

. Oct,  r>-  s 

Bureau  Co . 

_ Princeton . 

. Sept.  14-17 

Henry  Co . . 

. Sept.  7-10 

Macoupin  ( ’o . 

. Oct.  12-15 

McDonnough  Co. . . 

McLeod  Co . 

Ogle  Co . 

. Sept.  14-10 

Saline  Co . 

Schuyler  Co . 

. Oct.  0-  8 

Stark  Co . 

....  Sept.  21-23 

Stephenson  Co . 

Union  Co . 

. Jonesboro . 

Union  Soc . 

_ Centralia . 

. Oct.  12 

Vermilion  Co . 

. ..  Catlin . 

MICHIGAN. 

. Sept.  7-10 

Central  Mich . 

_ Lansing . 

. Sept.  2,8-30 

St.  Joseph  Co . 

. .  .Centrovillo . 

•  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

INDIANA. 


Martin  Co . 

_ Shoals . . 

.  Sept,  21-24 

Spencer  Co . 

..Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Vigo . 

IOWA. 

. Sept.  14-17 

Central  Iowa. ...... 

Clayton  Co . 

_ Farmershurg. . 

....Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Des  Moines  Co . 

. ... _ Sept.  0-1(1 

Jefferson  Co . 

. Sept.  28-30 

Monroe  Co . 

_ Albia . 

WISCONSIN. 

Iowa  Co . 

_ Dodgeville . 

. Sept.  22-24 

Ripon . 

_ Ripon . 

. Sept.  15-17 

Winnebago  Co . 

...Oshkosh . 

MISSOURI. 

. Sept.  22-24 

Pike  Co . 

_ Louisiana . 

. .  Sept.  28-Oct,  2 

St.  Louis  Moeh.  etc. 

TENNESSEE. 

. Oct.  4-  9 

Montgomery  Co . 

KENTUCKY. 

. Oct.  0-9 

Mercer  Co . 

OREGON. 

Wash.  Co . 

. .  .Hillsboro . 

. Oct.  4-  7 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  in  much  more  liberal  supply,  and  has 
declined  materially,  sales  having  been  made  as  low  as 
134,  though  the  closing  figures  were  136*4.  Money  has 
been  offered  sparingly  to  the  speculative  bond  owners, 
who  have  been  forced  to  pay  unusually  high  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  for  such  accommodation  ns  they  have  been  in  ur¬ 
gent  need  of,  on  one  day  as  high  as  %t\i  of  one  per  cent 
a  day,  or  equal  to  3?i  per  cent  for  each  week  of  six  busi¬ 
ness  days,  which  would  make  the  privilege  of  using  a 
hundred  dollars  for  a  year,  on  such  terms,  cost  fully  $225, 
as  interest  is  generally  calculated  among  the  street  houses. 
Of  course,  with  money  so  dear,  it  has  been  exception¬ 
ally  difficult  to  sell  business  notes,  even  with  the  best 
endorsement.  The  choicest  grades  of  commercial  paper 
have  been  discountable  at  not  less  than  9@10 percent  per 
annum,  and  even  at  these  figures,  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  cftect  of  this  money  pressure  in  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  has  been  injurious,  restricting 
operations,  and  depressing  values  more  or  less  severely. 

_ There  has  been  a  very  active  movement,  chiefly  for 

export,  though  partly  for  home  use  and  on  speculative 
account,  in  Flour  and  Wheat,  during  the  month ;  and 
prices,  though  variable  all  through,  have  shown  a  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement,  closing,  however,  with  less  firm¬ 
ness,  and  less  buoyancy.  The  English  crop  and  weather 
accounts  have  been  unfavorable,  and  have  stimulated 
purchases  for  shipment.  In  Corn  and  Oats  there  has 
been  considerable  animation,  and  prices  have  advanced. 
Rye  has  been  scarce  and  wanted  by  export  buyers.  Bar¬ 
ley  has  been  dull  and  normal _ Provisions  have  attract¬ 

ed  less  attention  and  have  been  generally  quoted  lower. 

_ Cotton  has  been  in  loss  request,  closing  in  favor  of 

purchasers. ..  .Tobacco  has  been  bought  freely,  largely 
for  shipment  to  Europe.  Low  grades  have  declined ; 
other  descriptions  have  been  quite  firm. ..  .There  has 
been  rather  more  inquiry  for  Wool,  which  closes  stronger 

in  price,  on  light  offerings _ Hay  has  been  moderately 

inquired  for  at  about  previous  quotations _ There  has 

been  more  export  demand  for  Hops,  which  have  been 

quoted  higher,  closing  with  an  upward  tendency _ 

Seeds  have  been  quiet  at  about  former  rates. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
July  13,  1809,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NKW-YORK  MATtKKTS. 

Ukoripts.  Flour.  Wheat,  Corn.  line.  Harley,  Oats, 
54  days  thlsm' M i .31 3.500  3.S42.500  1,244.000  87,000  27,000  508.000 
27  days  last  m'th.SOG.OOO  2,303,000  1,284,000  124,000  43,000  940,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  this  ni'tli  .416,000  4.247,000  2,113.000  05,000  -  1,101,000 

27  days  last  niTh.248,500  2,110,000  1, M0, 000  107,000  31,000  1,338,000 

!£.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
IIkokipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1800 . 313.500  3,312.500  1.21 1.000  87.000  27.000  508.000 

24  days  1308 . 108,000  787,000  1,089,000  7,500  03,000  1,079,000 

Salks.  Four.  Wheal.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  (lavs  1300  ,  .410.000  4.247,000  2.113,000  05.000  -  1,191,000 

24  days  1808  ... .253,000  894,000  2,321,000  37,500  3,100  2,115,000 

3.  Erjxirts  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  July  12: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1800 .  005.950  0.200,2031,481,849  08,530  -  42,257 

1808 . 481,603  2, 95G;522  4,044,002  153,003  -  39,308 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Mall. 
1809.  linsh.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush,  hush, 

July  10  .  531,057  828,013  71,418  2,060  259, 085  97.177 

Juiie  7 .  037,877  385,241  107.540  3S3  555,903  100.710 

May  11 . 1,050.018  394.156  107,502  17,684  013.100  77.077 

Apr.  10 . 1,081.033  1,680,709  105,003  48,281  1,178,710  06.601 

March  12 . 1.000,410  1,301,107  211,830  81,010  2,000.157  5*1,005 

Fel).  10  .  2,708,009  1,407,040  225,182  91,384  2.390,529  58.034 

Jan.  13.... . 3,524,173  1,509,233  203,200  54,740  2,804,351  230,001 


1868, 

Dec.  11 . 3,475,541  2,005,810  2S7, 101  312,021  3,014,504  99,526 

Nov.  10 . 1,821,057  2,773,309  123,243  371.055  2,082,793  23,091 

Oct.  12  .  483,800  2,508,744  31,825  22,020  1,393,936  59,051 

Sept.  9  .  240,549  2,143,590  -  10,990  250,427  97,094 

Aug.  11 .  585,370  1,611,408  -  575  489,100  92,995 

July  13 .  592.919  1,400,412  28,897  575  780,825  57,138 

Julie  10 . 1,570,797  1,326,171  51,400  575  527,304  11,505 


5 .  Jleceipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany  each  sea- 


son  to  July  8th ; 

Flour , 

Wheat , 

Corn , 

Bye.  Barley,  Oats. 

bbls. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush.  bush. 

1809... 

. .  ..92.100 

4,759,200 

1,671.400 

183.400 

11,800  1,192,209 

1808... 

....97,400 

4,529,400 

5,379,500 

159,400 

826,400  3,440,100 

1807... 

....18,800 

144,000 

2.105,500 

89,000 

23,900  937,600 

1S00 . . . 

.  ..72,900 

1,097,800 

0,098,900 

280,700 

76,702  2,757,300 

Current  Wuolesalr  Prices. 


Price  of  Gonn . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. .. 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

It  ye  Flour . . 

Corn  Meal . 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Yellow . 

Mixed.  .  . . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley . 

Hay— Hale  70  10!)  Ib . 

Straw,  ® 100  n, . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ®  lb _ 

Hops— Crop  oflSOS,  ®  lb . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  10  lb. 

Seed— Clover. ¥  lb  . 

Timothy,  ®  Imsbel . 

Flax,®  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  ®  lb . 

Molasses,  Cuba.  ®gal .  .. 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,' in  bond) 
Toracco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ®)b. 

Seed  Leaf,  ®  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ®  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ®  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ®  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— ®  ton . . 

Pork— Mess,  ®  barrel. _ _ _ 

Prime,  59  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ®  lb. 

Butter — Western,  ®  lb . 

State,  50  lb . . 

Ciieesk . 

Beans—®  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ®  bush... 
Eggs— Fresh,  58  dozen. ...... 

Poultry— Fowls,  ®  lb . 

Turkeys,  50lb . 

Potatoes,  New— ®  bbl . 

Apples— 50  barrel . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ®  bbl . 

Turnips— 100  bundles . 

Cabbages—®  100 . 

Onions—®  bbl.  . .  . 

Green  Peas—®  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  Bermuda,  ®  crate 

Strawberries— ®  quart _ 

Squashes—®  bbl . . 

Rhubarb—' ®  100  bunches.,.. 

Cucumbers—®  100 . 

Cherries—®  lb . 

Currants—®  lb . 

Raspberries— ®  Pint . . 

Black  re  dries — ®  Quart 
Whortleberries—* ®  bushel 
Peaches—®  crate .  . 


June  14.  July  13. 
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Yoi-lc  Iiivc  SSoclc  Markets. — 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

June  21st .  0,193  95  3,452  59.312  26,963  00,011 

do.  28t,h .  5,354  81  3,284  29,625  30,524  08,808 

July  5th... .  0,522  113  3,970  20,873  24,214  55,092 

do.  12th . 0.S1S  50  3,029  27,963  12.S34  50,091 

Total  in  4  Weeks _ 24,892  330  13,735  137,773  94,535  380,144 

do.forprev.  5  Weeks  31 ,902  307  13,189  91, *141  120,437  257,050 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week. 

...G.233 

S3 

3, *134 

84,443 

50,851 

do. 

do.  last 

Month.. 

...6,380 

73 

2,437 

18,866 

24.087 

do. 

do.  prev’s  Month. 

...0,398 

08 

2,218 

18,171 

19,372 

Average  per  Week, 

,1808 

5,733 

105 

1,583 

27.182 

18,809 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1807. 

5,544 

ot 

1,320 

22,154 

20,005 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I860. 

5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1805. 

5,255 

113 

1,500 

10,091 

11,023 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1SG4. 

5,101 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,6711 

Total 

in  1868., 

.298.128 

5.460 

82.571 

1,413,479 

978,001 

Total 

in  1867. 

.293,832 

3,309 

09,941 

1,171,154 

1,102,043 

Total 

in  1800. 

298.880 

4,885 

02.420 

1,040,000 

072,000 

Total 

in  1805. 

270,271 

0,101 

77,991 

836,733 

573,190 

Total 

in  1804. 

207,009 

7,003 

75,02  L 

782,402 

000,277 

There  lias  been  somewhat  of  a  decline  in  beef  trade 
since  our  last  report.  The  increasing  warm  weather  and 
consequent  abundance  of  green  vegetables,  which  have 
been  cheap  this  season,  cause  people  to  cat  less  meat. 
Mutton,  too,  lias  been  plenty  and  cheap.  “  Lamb  and 
green  peas”  is  a  favorite  dish  with  most  people.  The 
quality  of  beef  has  not  been  above  medium  ;  some  lots 
were  quite  too  thin  for  our  market  and  sold  slowly  at  t.lio 
low  figures  given.  The  best  of  eacli  drove  seldom 
brought  more  than  15*/^c.@10c.,  and  this  only  for  a  few 
of  the  “tops.”  A  drove  of  very  fine  and  fat  steers  sold 
by  Mr.  Alexander  wo  considered  cheap  at  10c.,  but  such 
cattle  arc  not  desirable  during  the  hot  summer  weather, 
most  of  the  wealthy  customers  having  gone  to  the  country, 
and  the  laboring  classes  desire  something  cheap  and 
good  rather  than  “  fancy.”  Below  wo  give  the  range  of 
prices,  average  price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest 
lots  were  sold. 

Jnn.  21. ranged  12  (7810c.  A  v.  14  %c.  Largest  sales  14  ©15 

do.  281  h  do.  12%®]G!/c.  do.  ll-Jfo.  do.  do.  14K©15% 

July  Olh  do.  13  @16%c.  do.  15c.  do.  do.  14%©15% 

do.  13th  do.  13  @16%c.  do.  15c,  do.  do.  14%@15M 

The  advance  of  y,c.  per  pound  on  beef  which  we  notic¬ 
ed  last  month  has  been  followed  by  a  decline  of  at  leagt 
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%c.  and  for  some  grades  as  much  as  lc.  per  pound.  Sleek 
steers  of  SOO  1,000  pounds  about  held  tlieir  own, 
but  very  fat  ones  and  poor  Texas  cattle  dropped  in  price 
at  least  one  cent.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  mutton  was  cheap  and  beef  was  wanted  only  to 
supply  a  few  regular  customers.  Most  droves  were 
peddled  out  by  the  half  dozen  head  or  so  at  a  time, 

butchers  buying  only  to  supply  present  demand _ 

JJItleU  Cows  are  plenty  for  a  dull  market.  Indeed, 
they  scarcely  sell  at  all.  Prices  have  declined  at  least  $5 
a  head,  and  good  cows  may  be  bought  for  $10  less  than 
two  months  ago.  Prices  range  from  $50@$S5  each  — 
Veal  Calves  have  been  a  little  more  plenty  and  trade 
quite  active.  Sales  are  readily  made  if  the  animals  are 
lilt,  and  prices  keep  about  the  same  as  those  of  last 
month.  Fat,  fresh  milk-fed  calves  range  in  price  from 
954c.@10!4c.  per  pound.  Grass,  buttermilk-fed  sell  less 
readily,  mostly  by  the  head  at  $7@,$9  each,  or  if  fat  by  the 
pound  for  5c. . . .  Slieep  have  been  more  abundant  than 
last  month,  and  a  decline  in  price  is  the  result.  Drovers 
conld  not  hold  to  their  resolve  and  keep  them  out 
of  market,  and  the  advance  of  last  month  has  been 
followed  by  a  decline.  Many  of  the  sheep  now  coming 
to  market  are  little  better  than  “  store  sheep,”  and  farm¬ 
ers  would  do  well  to  buy  their  sheep  here  for  feeding 
purposes.  The  “culls”  of  each  drove  sell  by  the  head 
at  $2@$5  each.  Good  fat  sheep  sell  for  4c.@6c.  per  pound  ; 
lambs,  for  7c.@llc.  Lambs,  if  fat,  sell  more  readily  than 

sheep _ Sivltie. — The  market  is  strong  and  steady,  but 

we  can  quote  no  advance  in  price.  Arrivals  have  been 
somewhat  varied  and  most  of  them  go  at  once  to  the 
slaughterers.  For  dressed  hogs,  prices  range  from  lOV^c. 
@ll%c.  per  pound. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Rems ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


l*»stage.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents ,  eacli  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly ,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

Iffovy  to  ICosnlt; — Oaeck*  on  Ncw- 
Yorlc  Kaiilcw  or  Hauliers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Jticlil  <fc  t  o, 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  Ibe  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

BScg'istefort  Tetters,  tana  ilea*  f  lie  nnv 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  18GS,  arc  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small, sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe ,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Huy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

iHSotitjiil  Copies  ®4*  Volaamie  XXVII 

(1808)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  (10  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re¬ 
turned  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

XSie  Weather  snail  tlae  Crops. — No 

little  anxiety  is  manifested  all  over  the  country  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  the  first  of  August,  by  almost  all 
classes  of  our  population,  to  know  something  of  the 
prospects  of  our  staple  crops.  Trade  has  been  dull,  and 
money  tight,  and  everybody  is  hoping  for  such  crops  as 
will  give  a  sound  basis  for  credit,  and  make  business 
lively  again.  By  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers,  win¬ 
ter  grains,  which  now  (July  12)  generally  promise  well, 
will  have  been  gathered,  thrashed,  and  in  market  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  reapers  will  be  at  work  in 
spring  grains.  Eastward,  we  think  prospects  for  an 
abundant  harvest  are  very  encouraging.  Winter  wheat 
was  very  little  winter-killed  ;  it  has  made  a  good  growth 
of  straw,  and  is  well  filled.  This  is  the  general- report  as 
we  receive  it,  and  certainly  we  never  saw  the  grain  crop 


of  this  part  of  the  country  in  better  condition.  At  the 
South  wheat  has  turned  out  very  well,  and  corn  pros¬ 
pects  are  various ;  the  amount  planted  is  large,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  full  average  crop.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  farmers  arc  generally 
jubilant  over  the  fine  prospects.  West  of  Indiana,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  the 
rains  during  June  were  most  disheartening.  The  grass 
crop  alone  seemed  to  be  uninjured.  Corn  grew  spindling 
and  yellow,  small  grains  made  great  succulent  growth  of 
straw,  which  will  hardly  sustain  itself.  Through  this 
flooded  district,  we  can  hardly  say  that  any  thing  promis¬ 
ed  well  at  last  advices,  though  there  was  time  after  the 
first  of  July  for  a  great  improvement,  and  corn  and 
spring  grains  may  yield  well.  Powerful  rain  and  hail 
storms  have  been  prevalent,  doing  considerable  local 
damage  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  not  seriously 
affecting  the  general  harvest.  A  large  crop  of  hay  has 
been  secured  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

Winy  Some  Tetters  are  not  An¬ 
swered.— We  have  just  torn  up  several  letters  which 
were  plainly  written,  but  the  address  and  signatures  of 
which  all  our  powers  of  guessing  failed  to  make  out. 
If  one  chooses  to  flourish  let  him  do  it  on  some  unim¬ 
portant  part  of  his  letter,  hut  give  us  the  address  and 
signature  as  plainly  as  possible. 

Maryland. — “P.  S.,”  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
We  thank  you  for  your  letter  concerning  Maryland  agri¬ 
culture,  hut  we  cannot  publish  it,  as  it  refers  to  political 
questions,  which  we  must  avoid.  If  such  men  as  the 
writer  seems  to  be  are  at  work  in  Maryland,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  it  will  become  a  “garden  State.”  We  con¬ 
gratulate  our  correspondent  upon  the  improved  condition 
of  agriculture  in  his  part  of  the  State,  hut  were  we  to 
print  his  letter,  we  should  have  many  from  that  portion 
which  lie  considers  slow  in  agricultural  matters.  Please 
remember  that  we  are  the  American  Agriculturist,  and 
cannot  present  the  claims  of  one  State  or  part  of  a  State  to 
the  disparagement  of  others.  Agriculturally  or  horticul¬ 
tural!}'  considered,  our  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  is  a  magnificent  one.  That  this  or  that  State  is 
better  than  another  depends  partly  upon  its  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  largely  upon  the  people  upon  whom  the 
task  of  developing  them  depends. 

CSrcsut  Exlnilsition  of  Textile  Fab¬ 
ric*.— The  “Woolen  Manufacturers’  Ass’n  of  the 
North-west”  have  appointed  the  first  full  week  in 
August  for  an  exhibition  of  Textile  Fabrics,  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  There  will  probably  he  an  interesting  display  of 
stuffs  and  of  wool,  and  the  exhibition  will  doubtless 
result  in  great  good  to  the  sheep-growing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interest.  Jas.  M.  Clark,  of  Cincinnati,  is  Secretary. 

A  Woa*il  4®  4ke  Hollies.— It  is  a  very 
pleasant  thing  that,  we  have  many  lady  correspondents. 
We  wish  that  they  would  sign  themselves  Mrs.  or  Miss 
So  and  So.  Some,  when  they  use  initials  only,  leave  us 
in  doubt.  We  had  a  letter  from,  we  will  say  “C.  M. 
Jones,”  with  nothing  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  it  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  writer  was  a  lady.  We  addressed  our  re¬ 
ply  as  to  a  gentleman,  and  were  informed  by  the  writer 
that  she  was  neither  an  “Esq.,”  nor  a  “Dear  Sir,”  but  an 
“  old  woman  of  GO  ”  !  So,  also,  when  a  lady  signs  her 
full  name  and  gives  no  indication  as  to  whether  she 
is  Miss  or  Mrs.  Juliana  M.  Brown,  it  is  a  little  awkward. 

IVIsira*iag,es  anil  Ileatlas. —  A  number 

of  friends,  who  consider  the  Agriculturist  as  their  paper, 
have  sent  ns  notices  of  marriages  and  deaths,  evidently 
with  the  expectation  that  we  would  insert  them.  As  our 
paper  is  for  the  whole  country  and  not  for  any  one  State, 
we  must  decline  these.  We  have  on  a  few  occasions  no¬ 
ticed  the  marriages  of  persons  directly  connected  with 
the  paper,  as  well  as  the  deaths  of  those  who  have  been 
so  thoroughly  identified  witli  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture  as  to  make  the  mention  a  matter  of  general  interest. 
Should  we  begin  to  publish  those  not  so  well  known — 
hut  not  less  worthy — we  could  not  make  room  for  them. 

T’Sac  IB®s4®a  “  Peace  Festival.” — 

This  was  a  grand  affair  to  see.  and  for  ear-stunning  music, 
which  one  likes  to  hear  sometimes,  it  has  never  been 
equaled.  The  best  music  there  was  when  Parepa-Rosa 
sang  alone  so  sweetly,  and  yet  so  loud  and  clear  as  to  be 
heard  throughout  a  building  300x500  feet,  full  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  poor  building,  too,  for  music.  The  whole  affair 
was  a  grand  success  in  all  that  it  could  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  he,  for  no  one  could  have  anticipated  the  high¬ 
est  musical  excellence  in  such  a  crowd  of  performers, — 
more  than  ten  thousand  in  number.  For  music  alone, 
we  enjoyed  more  the  great  Musical  Festivals  in  the 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  London,  in  1862  and  1867, 
where  there  were  not  a  third,  as  many  performers,  But 


for  a  grand  gathering  and  display  Boston  beat  the  world  1 
The  building  was  misnamed,  as  it  bore  little  resemblance 
to  the  Coliseums  of  Italy.  The  exhibition  buildings  at 
Paris,  in  1867,  resembled,  in  their  elliptical  form,  the 
ancient  Coliseums.  They  had  rising  seats  all  around 
from  the  arena  up  to  the  top,  50  to  90  feet  high.  We  have 
only  one  criticism  to  make  npon  the  Boston  Peace 
Festival.  As  one  of  the  original  subscribers,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  profits  were  to  go  to  the 
benefit  of  the  families  of  our  deceased  soldiers,  we  pro¬ 
test  against  the  allotment  of  $100,000  or  even  of  $50,000 
directly  or  indirectly  to  one  individual.  Mr.  Gilmore 
was  the  originator  and  soul  of  the  enterprise,  but  $15,000 
or  $25,000  at  most  would  have  been  excellent  pay,  until 
after  at  least  $200,000  had  been  given  to  the  charitable 
object  held  out  as  an  incentive. 

Wasted.  IPoxvdea*.  —  Some  person  at  the 
“  Farmers’  Club  ”  undertook  to  lecture  our  friend  Bragdon 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  With  characteristic  elegance 
he  referred  to  him  as  “  A  reporter  that  can  fling  damag¬ 
ing  adjectives  much  better  than  be  can  spread  manure, 
and  knows  Billingsgate  better  than  he  does  horticulture,” 
—and  more  to  the  same  effect.  After  all  that  Bragdon 
did  something  severe  —  he  allowed  the  attack  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

©ur  Toting  Folks. — Messrs.  Fields,  Os¬ 
good  &  Co.  keep  their  juvenile  magazine  as  fresh  as  ever. 
It  is  the  custom  with  many  journals  to  he  less  interesting 
during  the  summer  months,  but  it  is  not  so  with  “  Our 
Young  Folks.”  A  series  of  articles  on  “  How  to  Do  it  ” 
gives  some  capital  lessons  in  talking,  writing,  and  read¬ 
ing.  The  rules  in  writing  are  sensible  and  simple,  and 
might  be  heeded  by  those  who  arc  no  longer  young  folks. 
1st.  Know  what  you  want  to  say.  2d.  Say  it.  3d.  Usa 
your  own  language.  4th.  Leave  out  all  the  fine  passages. 
5th.  A  short  word  is  better  than  a  long  one.  6th.  The 
fewer  words,  the  better.  These  rules  are  illustrated  by 
instructive  examples. 

The  (iircat  Eclipse  on  the  7th  of 

August  will  be  an  event  of  especial  interest  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  eclipse  will  be  total  over  a  rather 
narrow  line  of  country,  extending  from  Alaska  through  a 
corner  of  the  British  Possessions,  re-entering  the  United 
States  at  about,  lat.  30°  West,  and  passing  southerly  near 
the  cities  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Raleigh 
and  Ncwbern,  N.  C.  At  a  distance  from  this  line  the  sun 
will  be  more  or  less  eclipsed.  There  are  great  surmises 
as  to  tile  effect  on  the  weather.  No  doubt,  while  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  intercepted,  it  will  be  cooler  than 
otherwise,  but  the  effect  on  the  weather  will  probably  not 
he  otherwise  perceptible. 

New  York  State  Fair. — Remember, 
entries  for  the  Elmira  Fair,  which  occurs  Sept.  14th,  will 
not  be  received  after  August  21st. 

Sundry  Maimllni*;'s. — From  time  to  time 
we  are  asked,  Is  this  or  that  recipe  reliable  f  Will  it,  if 
followed, -make  the  article  or  do  the  thing  desired  ?  We 
do  not  pretend  to  answer  for  the  reliability  of  any  rec¬ 
ipe,  the  ingredients  of  which  we  do  not  know.  Doubt¬ 
less  some  recipes  advertised  for  sale  are  worth  some¬ 
thing,  but  we  meet  so  frequently  with  those  that  are  per¬ 
fectly  worthless,  that  we  arc  induced  to  look  with  sus¬ 
picion  on  all  that  are  highly  praised  for  the  wonders  they 
perform.  We  have  before  usan  advertisement  of  a  proc¬ 
ess  for  making  vinegar.  We  cannot  answer  for  its 
value,  for  the  proprietor  tells  nothing  of  his  mode  of 
making  vinegar.  All  such  notices  we  are  obliged  to 
pass  by  with  mere  mention.  The  trade  of  humbugging, 
like  most  trades  just  now,  is  at  a  stand-still,  or  doing 
only  a  quiet  business.  Novelties  are  rare,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  styles  gradually  growing  less _ Quack  doc¬ 

tors,  however,  still  find  plenty  of  fools  to  cure  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  disease,  and  all  we  can  say  for  such  is, 
lie  who  reads  the  Agriculturist  and  then  employs  an  ad¬ 
vertising  “  Doctor,”  reads  it  to  very  little  purpose.  All 
should  remember  that  every  one  calling  himself  “  Doc¬ 
tor,”  and  warranting  cures,  or  presenting  certificates,  is  a 
quack,  and  has  no  professional  standing  whatever  with 
his  brother  doctors,  or  the  intelligent  general  public.... 
W.  B.  Dewitt,  New  York,  your  lottery  game  is  an  old 
one.  No  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  will  be  verdant 
enough  to  send  you  a  dollar  for  a  ticket  that  you  propose 
to  steal  of  the  managers  of  your  proposed  lottery,  and 
send  to  them,  not  if  it  is  sure  to  draw  a  big  prize.  No, 

sir;  you  are  on  the  wrong  track.  Try  again _ S.  C. 

Thompson  &  Co.,  Boston,  propose  to  have  a  “great  onc- 
dollar  sale  ”  of  all  sorts  of  goods,  and  want  agents  every¬ 
where  to  sell  checks.  Yes,  just  so,  Mr.  Thompson.  “  Re¬ 
turn  the  check  and  one  dollar,”  says  the  circular,  “and  we 
will  forward  the  article,”  etc.  Any  person  sending  money 
may  get  the  article  called  for  on  the  check,  but  we  don’t 
believe  it,,  and  advisg  all  to  buy  their  dry  goods  by  the 
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yard  at  regular  stores _ The  “Prairie  Whistle,”  so- 

called,  is  a  little  instrument  to  place  in  the  mouth,  and 
l)y  blowing  on  it,  imitate  the  songs  of  birds.  The  circu¬ 
lar  accompanying  this  little  toy  is,  perhaps,  rather  loud 
in  its  praises  of  the  whistle,  but  we  do  not  class  it  as  a 
humbug.  We  have  one  in  our  possession,  and  have  no 
doubt  that,  with  practice,  the  notes  of  many  birds  might 

be  imitated _ ’We  are  again  called  upon  to  mention  the 

“Howard  Association  ”  and  the  “Doctors”  associated 
there  for  the  cure  of  disease.  We  unreservedly  pro¬ 
nounce  thorn  unsafe,  and  advise  all  to  shun  them  if  they 

would  keep  well _ Among  the  lotteries  proper  we  have 

to  mention  ns  being  particularly  active  just  now,  E. 
S.  Barker  &  Co..  Lewis  &  Co.,  Hunt,  Anthony  &  Co., 

and  S.  W.  Waters  &  Co.,  all  of  New  York _ We  know 

nothing  about  J.  Arthurs  Murphy,  or  his  business  direc¬ 
tory,  but  his  circulars  arc  decidedly  quackish. — In  these 
days  of  summer  heat,  when  the  thermometer  sports 
among  high  figures,  humbug  hunting  is  a  little  tedious. 
AVe  have  our  eye,  however,  on  two  or  three  precious 
dens  that  will  receive  our  attention  as  soon  as  we  have  a 
little  leisure  from  the  press  of  other  business,  and  the 
weather  will  permit.  Meanwhile,  we  warn  all  persons 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  promises  riches  and  great  gains 
without  labor. 


'i'Bic  Fail*  B-it-t. — The  Agriculturist  goes  to 
press  so  early  that  our  August  number  can  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  contain  a  very  full  list  of  the  fairs.  We  give, 
however,  many  of  the  most  important  ones,  and  shall 
publish  a  much  fuller  list  next  month.  Old  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  a  model  State  in  many  particulars,  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Flint,  the  thoughtful  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  the  public 
has  every  year  a  complete  list  of  all  the  county  and  local 
fairs  of  any  importance,  published  in  June,  or  perhaps 
earlier.  The  Secretaries  of  State  Agricultural  Societies, 
and  of  Boards  of  Agriculture,  ought  to  follow  this  lead. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  attendance  at  the  fairs 
would  be  greatly  increased ;  that  there  would  be  less 
clashing  of  interests  and  fewer  fairs  occurring  on  the 
same  days ;  and  that  exhibitors  who  wish  to  go  from  fair  to 
fair  would  be  informed  where  they  occur  in  time  to  make 
provision  to  have  the  agent’s  work  for  the  months  of 
September  and  October  all  laid  out.  Besides,  the  fairs 
would  be  much  better  advertised,  and  the  interests  of 
improved  agriculture  greatly  promoted.  We  make  our 
annual  bow  to  Mr.  Flint — this  time,  in  public. 

JPm*e  Water  from  F»asl  Wells. — 

John  Taylor,  of  Maine,  writes  that  he  has  a  well  ten  feet 
from  his  house,  and  seventeen  feet  from  this  his  neigh¬ 
bor's  drain  empties,  and  the  water  does  not  run  off.  The 
water  used  to  be  good,  now  it  is  bad,  flat,  and  full  of  in¬ 
sects  of  different  kinds.  He  has  cleaned  it  out  to  little 
purpose.  The  question  is,  Can  the  open  cesspool  affect  it? 
— Certainly ;  why  not  ?  The  soil  is  porous,  the  well  prob¬ 
ably  a  shallow  one.  At  first,  the  soil  purified  the  drain 
water  that  found  its  way  through  it ;  now  channels  have 
probably  been  made,  so  that  the  flow  is  more  direct,  and 
ns  it  soaks  into  the  ground,  it  goes  more  directly  towards 
the  well,  and  the  soiF  being  already  saturated  with  the 
“  stuff,”  it  no  longer  purifies  the  water.  The  well  ought 
to  be  very  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  wooden  curbing  re¬ 
moved,  or  renewed  if  it  is  used,  and  the  fact  demonstra¬ 
ted  that  the  impurity  arises  from  no  cause  in  the  well  it¬ 
self.  Do  this,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  man, 
and  then  appeal  to  your  kind  neighbor  to  carry  his  sink 
drain  clear  away  down  hill  somewhere.  If  he  does  not 
do  it,  he  can.  be  indicted  as  maintaining  a  nuisance,  for 
]ia  may  be  actually  poisoning  his  neighbors. 

B>estroyimg-  Oierry  Trees. — “A.  C.,” 
Dalilonega,  I®wn,  lias  several  Morello  cherry  trees  which 
sprout  from  the  root.  He  wishes  to  kill  the  trees,  root 
and  branch,  and  has  been  told  that  girdling  would  do  it. 
We  should  not  think  that  girdling  would  stop  the  trouble 
from  the  roots.  Cutting  down  the  trees  and  grubbing 
out  the  roots  will  doubtless  be  required. 

BJnele  .Bolin's  Flower  <jJ»tJierer.s. 

By  Jane  Jay  Fuller,  N.  Y.  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  a 
popular  work  on  botany  which  steers  so  clear  of  errors  as 
this  does.  We  might  point  out  faults,  but  where  there  is 
such  an  evident  intention  to  be  right  we  commend  the 
work  as  one  calculated  to  create  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
plants. 

Coiumcrciitl  Ferflilizers  iu  Maine. 

— The  value  of  high-priced  commercial  fertilizers  de¬ 
pends  almost  altogether  upon  the  amount  of  soluble  and 
of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and  potash,  they 
contain,  provided  they  arc  in  the  condition  of  a  fine  pow¬ 
der  or  easily  reduced  to  powder.  Few  fertilizers  contain 
much  potash,  as  it  is  easier  supplied  in  unleached  as 
well  as  iu  leached  ashes,  and  is,  besides,  generally  pres¬ 
ent  in  tolerably  large  quantities  in  the  soil.  Iu  Maine, 


the  last  Legislature  ncting  upon  these  facts,  passed  a  law 
requiring  every  package  of  any  fertilizer  to  be  marked 
with  the  percentage  of  soluble  and  of  insoluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  of  ammonia,  which  the  fertilizer  con¬ 
tains.  Penalties  are  fixed  for  neglect  to  do  this,  and  for 
the  fertilizers  not  coming  up  to  the  statement.  The 
practical  working  of  the  law  after  the  present  trial  year 
will  bo  regarded  with  great  interest. 

BSotidsisis — 'fi'w®  Eg'g'S  a  — “J. 

D.  C.,”  of  Cleveland,  sends  a  statement,  clipped  from  the 
Cleveland  Plaindealer,  about  some  wonderful  Houdans 
which  lay  2  eggs  a  day  regularly.  The  statement  has  no 
doubt  stretched  the  truth,  nens  sometimes  lay  two  eggs 
in  one  day,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  no  pair  of  hens  ever  did 
it  uniformly,  as  is  clearly  to  be  inferred  from  the  article. 
This  breed  is  famous  for  laying  and  for  the  table, — a  sort 
of  combination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Gray  Dork¬ 
ing  and  Black  Spanish,  with  hardiness  which  neither 
has.  They  do  not  sit. 

BBiill  Bffai’aacss. — W.  Sharp,  of  Moniteau 
Co.,  Mo.,  promptly  responds  to  our  call  for  a  description 
of  a  good  bull  harness.  We  thank  him,  and  want  to  hear 
from  others.  He  writes  as  follows :  “  For  a  cart  harness 
take  a  regular  horse  cart  harness,  with  low-top  liames,  in¬ 
vert  the  collar  and  liames,  and  beat  it  if  you  can.  For  plow 
or  wagon  use,  harness  to  match ;  for  bridle,  use  the  com¬ 
mon  5-ring  halter,  either  with  a  bit  in  the  mouth  secured 
to  the  side-rings  by  snaps  or  straps,  or,  as  I  prefer,  with 
no  bit,  and  snap  your  lines  in  the  side-rings  of  the  halter, 
and  you  can  guide  by  the  nose-band  any  well-broken  ani¬ 
mal,  double  or  single.  Thus  geared,  a  good  bull  is  a 
splendid  leader  wherever  he  ought  to  be  used,  and  that  is 
anywhere  that  walking  is  the  gait  required.” 

?  Tlie  Comet ;  or,  tlie  Earth  in  its 
Varied  Phases,  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  New 
York  :  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son.  This  book  is  a  conundrum, 
and  we  give  it  up.  Possibly  the  author  knew  what  he 
was  writing  about ;  we  do  not. 

Steam  Flowing:  in  New  .Jersey. — 

Col.  Patterson,  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  New 
Jersey,  made  an  exhibition  of  a  Steam  Plowing  Appa¬ 
ratus  lately  imported.  The  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  invited  guests 
were  present.  Among  them  not  one  representative  of 
the  press,  whose  name  we  recognize.  However,  those 
who  saw  the  trial  report  most  favorably.  Two  engines 
were  employed ;  these  traveled  freely  over  the  soft 
ground,  went  for  wood  and  water,  and  took  positions 
with  entire  ease  and  precision.  They  drew  back  and 
forth  between  them  a  double  gang  of  12  plows ;  G  were 
in  the  ground  at  work,  and  0  were  held  up,  and 
put  into  the  ground  on  the  return.  Each  trip  across  the 
field,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  plowed 
G  furrows  13  inches  wide  and  S  inches  deep,  much  faster 
than  a  pair  of  horses  could  go  with  a  single  plow,  mak¬ 
ing  the  same-sized  furrow.  The  plow  used  is  Fowler’s, 
t  he  one  alluded  to  in  a  basket  item  on  Steam  Plows  in  this 
number.  Besides  this  apparatus  of  Col.  Patterson’s, 
there  are,  we  believe,  but  two  others  in  tills  country,  one 
in  Illinois  and  one  in  Louisiana. 

The  ILiie  ofl"  q¥<>E>u  «¥simes  Audu¬ 
bon.  Edited  by  his  widow.  N.  Y.  :  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Son.  Thero  was  so  much  of  romance  about  Audubon's 
life  that  the  barest  recital  of  its  incidents  must  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  We  have  here  a  small  installment  of  the  memoirs 
which  the  distinguished  naturalist  and  artist  left,  and  are 
encouraged  to  hope  for  more.  A  charming  book  for 
those  who  can  appreciate  it. 

The  Steam  Flow.  —  John  J.  B.  Frink, 
Esq.,  Pleasantville,  Pa.  The  best  steam  plow  is  by 
Mr.  John  Fowler,  of  Leeds,  Eng.  The  system  is  a  per¬ 
fect  success,  and  more  than  five  hundred  sets  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  are  in  regular  use  in  England  alone.  They  arc 
also  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  largely  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Egypt.  The 
price  of  the  apparatus  which  won  the  prize  cup  offered 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  at  the  last  show  of  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  (for  the  apparatus  best 
adapted  for  use  in  foreign  countries,  to  which  transporta¬ 
tion  is  expensive,  and  where  repairs  are  not  easily  made,) 
is  £708.  Its  cost,  delivered  here, — the  duties  on  steam 
plows  having  been  temporarily  remitted, — would  bo 
rather  more  than  $5,000  of  our  currency.  The  rolling 
prairie  country  of  Missouri  is  much  better  suited  for  the 
use  of  the  steam  plow  than  the  majority  of  the  land  on 
which  it  is  used  in  England,  and  (here  is  no  reason  why 
its  introduction  there  should  not  be  entirely  successful. 
On  such  land  the  area  plowed  in  a  day  should  average 
ten  acres,  while  of  stubble  land  fully  twenty-five  acres 
should  be  thoroughly  broken  up  to  a  depth  of  nino  or 


ten  inches  with  the  grubber  or  cultivator,  which  does 
even  better  work  than  the  turning  plow  used  for  grass 
land.  Concerning  the  amount  of  fuel  and  the  number 
of  hands,  wo  arc  not  able  to  give  precise  information. 
The  work  can  probably  be  done  for  about  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  horse  plowing,  and  done  very  much  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  Fuel  would  probably  not  be  much  more  costly 
in  Missouri  than  in  England,  but  manual  labor  is  higher 
and  horse  feed  is  cheaper;  consequently  the  saving  would 
be  somewhat  less.  The  greater  efficiency  of  the  work, 
however,  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  perform 
it  more  rapidly  and  more  thoroughly,  seem  to  argue 
that  great  benefit  would  result  from  the  introduction  of 
the  system  in  the  broad  fields  of  our  Western  States. 

'I ’5s o  American  "Woman's  ISomc  ;  or 

Principles  of  Domestic  Science.  By  Catherine  E.  Beecher 
and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  That  two  such  distinguish¬ 
ed  authors  as  C.  E.  B.,  and  II.  B.  S.  should  write  a  work 
prepares  one  to  praise  it  in  advance.  There  is  much 
that  is  good  in  the  book,  though  it  is  withal  rather 
“  preachy.”  Much  of  the  matter  we  recollect  to  have  seen 
elsewhere.  We  are  surprised  that  ladies,  cither  of  whose 
names  would  sell  any  book  to  which  it  was  attached, 
should  allow  their  work  to  appear  in  the  contemptible 
manner  of  being  “  sold  only  by  agents.”  Catherine  E. 
Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  are,  in  a  sense, 
public  property.  Whatever  they  may  write  is  wortli 
reading,  and  their  productions  should  not  be  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  book  peddlers. 

The  Pl'eshaimock  or  “  Mesiia.it- 
nock”  Potato. — W.  C.  Henderson,  Meadville,  Pa., 
writes :  “In  your  paper  for  June,  on  page  203,  you  use 
the  following  language  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  from 
Utah :  ‘  The  Meshannock,  at  the  East,  is  known  as  the 
Mercer  and  Chenango.’  The  potato  to  which  you  proba¬ 
bly  refer  originated  sixty  years  since  with  Mr.  John 
Gilkey,  who  lived  on  the  Neshannock  Creek,  five  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Shenango  River,  at  Newcas¬ 
tle,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.  To  this 
potato  Mr.  Gilkey,  in  good  taste,  gave  the  aboriginal 
name  of  the  beautiful  stream  on  the  bank  of  which  he 
lived.  James  Clarke,  then  of  Baltimore,  and  Beven 
Pearson,  merchant  of  Mercer,  each  took  samples  of  the 
new  potato  in  his  saddle-bags,  one  to  Baltimore,  the 
other  to  Philadelphia.  The  people,  not  familiar  with  the 
name  given  by  Mr.  Gilkey,  called  them  Mercers,  as  they 
were  from  Mercer  Co.  The  object  of  this  communica¬ 
tion  is  to  have  this  noble  potato  relieved  of  the  spurious 
names  with  which  it  is  loaded.  Tell  your  readers  that 
tlie  name  is  not  Meshannock,  Mercer,  or  Chenango,  but 
Neshannock.  The  potato  has  been  without  a  rival  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  and  has  a  fair  prospect  of  retaining  the 
same  proud  position  for  sixty  years  to  come.” 

J’cnr  ISBig-iif.  —  “  R.,”  Amherst,  Mass., 
writes  the  following:  “I  noticed  in  your  last  issue  of 
the  Agriculturist  a  paragraph  from  your  correspondent 
‘  Bonne  de  Jersey,'  giving  his  experience  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  pear  blight,  and  calling  for  a  ‘  remedy.’  Hav¬ 
ing  had  some  little  experience  in  pear  culture,  I  feel 
called  upon  to  offer  a  suggestion,  so  simple  that  it  may 
provoke  a  smile  from  the  incredulous.  I  observed,  some 
years  since,  among  a  row  of  very  thrifty  pears,  a  Bartlett 
turning  black ;  the  leaves  and  the  short  spur  limbs  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  crisp,  as  if  burnt  with  fire  ;  the  trunk  soon  turned 
black  on  the  side  which  was  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays. 
I  pointed  out  the  tree  to  a  nurseryman  of  considerable 
experience  in  horticulture.  After  examining  the  tree 
carefully,  he  told  me  to  ‘  cut  off  all  the  parts  which  seemed 
affected  by  the  blight,  and  give  the  tree  a  good  coat  of 
soft  soap,  diluted,  and  let  it  dry  on  the  tree.’  Somewhat 
incredulous  at  so  simple  a  remedy,  I  followed  the  pre¬ 
scription.  The  tree,  in  a  few  months,  seemed  to  gain  ; 
the  next  season  all  the  old  black  bark  rolled  tip,  and 
new,  healthy  bark  formed,  and  the  tree  is  now  as  vigorous 
and  healthy  as  any  tree  that  I  have.  I  have  since  experi¬ 
mented  with  like  success.  All  I  have  to  say  to  veteran 
pear  culturists  is,  to  try  it.” 

Coinmci'ciiil  Fertilizers  in  4’ois- 
nectlcut.— The  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  T.  S.  Gold,  submitted  to  Prof. 
S.  W.  Johnson,  1G  numbered  samples  of  fertilizers  taken 
from  the  stocks  of  dealers  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  Professor  has  reported  on  their  composition. 
Some  of  the  facts  shown  are  very  interesting.  Nine  ma¬ 
nures  called  “Superphosphates”  contain  the  following 
percentages  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  (the  characteristic 
constituent),  viz. :  none,  3.10,  7.91,  12.88,  3.93,  0.30,  0.79, 
1.38,  5.75.  The  percentage  of  ammonia  varies  in  about 
the  same  degree,  taking  the  samples  in  the  same  order, 
viz.  :  1.G8,  2.42,  2.S0,  4.132,  3.52,  2.59,  0.G3,  3.2S,  2.04.  This, 
is  enough  to  show  that  the  buyers  of  these  manures,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  honesty  of  dealers  and  upon  both  the. 
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honor  and  intelligence  of  makers,  are  frequently  defraud¬ 
ed.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  sample  whieh  contained  the 
largest  percentage  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  also 
of  ammonia,  -was  the  lowest  in  price,  though  made  out  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Johnson  gave  simply  the  number  of  the 
sample  furnished  him.  Mr.  Gold  added  the  names  of  the 
manure,  that  of  the  manufacturer,  and  of  the  dealer  of 
■whom  it  was  obtained  in  cash  case.  The  report  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  one  particular,  the  bearings  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  which  we  shall  probably  take  an  early  opportu¬ 
nity  to  discuss  more  at  length.  That  is,  the  commercial 
values.  Besides,  the  values  are  stated  in  gold ;  the  prices, 
in  currency.  Some  check  should  be  put  upon  the  cupid¬ 
ity  of  dealers,  some  strong  inducements  held  out  to 
manufacturers  to  understand  their  own  business  and  to 
make  good  articles,  for  a  man  may  be  very  honest  and 
yet  put  a  very  poor  article  upon  the  market,  and  ask  a 
high  price  for  it.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  in  such  cases  to 
do  exact  justice.  See  item  on  Com.  Fertilizers  in  Maine. 

Leached,  or  Unleached  Ashes. — 

Levi  Hall,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Me.,  asks :  “Arc  leached 
ashes  worth  more  or  less  per  bushel  than  nnleached  ?” 
Ans. — Commercially  about  the  same  ;  agriculturally,  ordi¬ 
narily  less — and  always  less,  every  thing  considered. 
Unleachcd  ashes  are  light,  if  dry,  and  contain  a  varying 
amount  of  potash,  but  enough  to  give  them  always  great 
value  as  a  fertilizer.  In  leaching,  a  large  part  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  is  withdrawn ;  the  remainder  is  very  much  com¬ 
pacted  and  still  contains  a  good  deal  of  potash.  If  poorly 
leached,  the  amount  of  potash  in  a  bushel  of  leached 
ashes  sometimes  equals  that  in  the  same  measure 
of  unlenchcd.  In  this  case,  of  course,  it  would  be  worth 
more  on  account  of  the  other  valuable  fertilizing  ingre¬ 
dients  it  contains.  Though  the  potash,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  ingredient, be  removed  by  leaching, other  articles, 
especially  the  phosphates,  are  proportionately  increased. 
Hence  for  common  use  we  regard  one  nearly  ns  valuable 
as  the  other,  though  preference  should  be  given  to  un¬ 
leached  hard-wood  ashes,  if  well  compressed  in  measur¬ 
ing,  supposing  the  leaching  of  the  others  to  have  been 
thorough. 

Mow  Much  Wheat  Can  a  Man  Cra¬ 
dle  In  a  Day?— Mr.  I.  r.  Walker,  of  Mississippi, 
says:  “I  had  a  dispute  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  a 
good  cradler  ought  to  cut  in  a  day,  and  [refer  the  matter 
to  you.”— We  have  heard  men  claim  that  they  have  cra¬ 
dled  live  acres  of  wheat  in  a  day,  and  that  one  man  bound 
it  up  after  them.  With  a  light  crop,  cut  high,  and  calling 
16  or  17  hours  a  day,  the  thing  is  possible.  But  with  a 
fair  crop  of  wheat,  of  say  25  bushels  per  acre,  two  acres 
is  a  good  average  day’s  work.  Here  the  question  has 
lost  its  practical  interest.  What  we  now  want  are  men 
who  can  bind  up  the  wheat  into  sheaves  rapidly  and  well 
after  a  reaping  machine.  If  a  man  formerly  conld  cradle 
5  acres  a  day,  and  one  man  bind  it  up  after  him,  the  race 
of  binders  is  sadly  degenerated.  We  have  cut  wheat  for 
several  years  with  one  of  Wood’s  Self-raking  reapers, 
which  leaves  the  wheat  in  good  shaped  bundles,  and  a 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  bind  after  it  more  rapidly  than 
after  a  cradler,  when  the  grain  is  left  in  a  swath.  But  we 
find  that  the  very  men  who  boast  of  having  been  able  to 
cradle  and  bind  three,  four,  and  five  acres  a  day,  cannot 
bind  and  stack  up  more  than  two  acres  after  the  machine. 
And  yet  it  is  easier  binding  after  a  machine  than  after  a 
cradler.  Let  these  who  boast  of  liow  much  they  can 
cradle  in  a  day  turn  their  attention  to  binding,  and  wo 
can,  for  a  few  years,  give  them  a  chance  to  exhibit  their 
skill  and  activity.  Cradling  is  obsolete.  We  know  of 
but  one  way  to  reconcile  those  facts.  The  four  and  five- 
acre-a-day  performances  were  mere  “  spurts.” 

Barley  vsT  Corn. — “C.  H.  T.”  asks  if  a 
bushel  of  barley  is  worth  as  much  to  feed  out  as  a  bushel 
of  corn. — A  bushel  of  barley  is  only  48  lbs.,  and  seldom 
comes  up  to  the  standard,  while  a  bushel  of  corn  is  56 
lbs.,  and  generally  overruns.  So  that  even  if  100*lbs.  of 
barley  is  as  nutritious  as  100  lbs.  of  corn,  which  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  it  would  require  7  bushels  of  barley  to  be  equal  to  6 
bushels  of  com.  A  little  barley  meal  mixed  with  com 
meal  for  pigs  is  thought  by  many  farmers  to  make  more 
and  better  pork  than  corn  alone. 

Farmers  “Lying;  on  their  Oars.” 

— To  give  an  idea  of  the  feeling  of  farmers  over  a  large 
section  of  the  West,  a  single  letter  will  suffice.  It  comes 
from  “  J.  C.  K.,”  of  Marshall  Co.,  Ill.,  and  is  dated  July 
2d.  “  We  are  literally  drowned  out  here,  and  have  been 
lying  on  our  ‘  oars  ’  now  for  almost  three  weeks,  waiting 
for  it  to  stop  raining,  and  still  it  rains.  What  are  we  to 
do  ?  Our  spring  wheat  and  oats  will  all  go  to  straw,  and 
our  rye  will  be  lost  on  account  of  the  ground  being  so  soft, 
that  we  can’t  ran  a  reaper  to  harvest  it.  Our  corn  looks 
as  though  it  had  the  hollow  hom,  yellow  as  ripe  wheat, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  has  not  been  plowed  the  first  time, 


and  looks  as  green  as  a  meadow  with  weeds.  There  are 
farmers  hero  in  the  garden  spot  of  Illinois,  and  of  the 
world,  who  will  not  raise  enough  corn  to  feed  their  stock, 
as  the  corn  is  small,  the  weeds  large,  the  ground  wet,  and 
hands  scarce,  so  that  we  can't  clean  it  out  in  time  to 
make  good  fodder,— at  least  the  most  of  it  is  so,  and  if  I 
have  n’t  been  misinformed,  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  all 
over  the  West.  Would  n’t  this  be  a  good  time  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  Farmers’  Club  and  discuss  the  laying  of  drain  tiles 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  farm,  as  we  have 
the  ‘  blues  ’  the  worst  you  ever  saw,  and  need  something 
to  put  in  our  time,  at  these  rainy  days  f  The  salutation  of 
every  farmer  you  meet  is  ‘  Good  morning.  When  do 
you  think  it  will  stop  raining  ?’  ” 

Plata,  Ihuclcs.  —  W.  M.  Brockfleld,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  These  ducks  are  a  variety  of  the  Musk,  (im¬ 
properly  called  Muscovy).  The  original  stock  came  from 
the  La  Plata  River  in  South  America,  and  is  different  from 
the  common  Musk  ducks,  chiefly  in  color,  and  in  having, 
we  believe,  less  of  the  red,  carunculated  skin  about  their 
heads.  Their  color  is  silvery-white,  or  white  with  slate- 
colored  spots.  If  Musk  or  Muscovy  ducks  have  any  ad¬ 
vantages  over  common  ducks,  we  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  They  are  tender,  not  bearing  our  winters  well ; 
they  fly  like  kites;  and  the  drakes  are  large  and  have  a 
musky  smell,  from  which  comes  their  name.  The  ducks  are 
no  larger  than  common  ducks,  and  pairs  do  not  weigh 
more  than  good  Rouens  or  Aylesburies.  The  “mon¬ 
grels  ”  produced  by  crossing  Musk  drakes  with  common 
ducks  are  large  and  good  eating.  They  do  not  breed. 

Three-horse  Evencr  or  Clevis. — 

We  find  by  an  advertisement  of  G.  H.  Gale,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  that  the  idea  of  a  Threc-liorse  Evener,  as  described 
and  credited  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  on  page  293,  is  claimed  as 
a  patented  right  by  a  “Three-horse  Clevis  Manufacturing 
Co.,”  in  the  place  above  named.  We  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  priority  of  invention  or  of  facts,  save  those  given. 


Trial  of  Mowers  and  Keapers  at 
Sod  alia,  T?Io. — A  trial  of  mowers  and  reapers  which 
has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  occurred  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Pettis  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  on  the 
22d  of  June,  near  Sedalia,  Mo.  There  were  forty  entries, 
and  an  experienced  committee  of  judges,  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Major  Gentry,  was  Chairman. 
The  machines  were  classified  as  follows :  Self-raking 
Reapers,  Droppers,  Hand-rakes,  Combined  Machines, 
Mowers.  Interest  centred  in  self-raking  reapors,  and 
in  this  class  Wood’s  machine  took  the  first  prize.  We 
have  not  seen  a  full  list  of  awards  in  the  other  classes. 
This  is  considered  the  greatest  trial  of  harvesting 
machines  ever  held  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Sights  and  Sensations  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  By  Edward  Gould 
Bufliim.  N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  story  of  Euro¬ 
pean  travel  has  been  told  over  and  over,  but  never  more 
pleasantly  than  in  this  posthumous  work  of  a  well-known 
American  journalist.  He  takes  certaiffisalient  points  and 
tells  all  about  them.  Wo  have  derived  much  pleasure 
from  this  book. 

CJrape  €$neries  by  “Johnny,”  Blairsville, 
Pa. — We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  “  slugs”  on  the 
vine.  If  you  mean  caterpillars,  hand  picking  is  the  best 
remedy.  If  vines  are  trained  properly,  all  parts  are 
within  reach,  and  the  task  is  not  a  heavy  one.  As  to 
keeping  grapes,  that  depends  upon  the  variety.  Concord 
and  other  soft  grapes  will  not  keep  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  while  those  with  a  thick  skin,  like  the  Catawba 
and  Diana,  readily  keep  until  New  Year’s.  After  the 
grapes  have  shrunk  a  little,  put  them  in  boxes  of  about 
five  pounds  each,  and  keep  them  cool. 

Strawberries  at  Mt.  Pulaski,  Ml. 

— “  O.  A.  A.”  writes:  “I  have  been  endeavoring  for  a 
few  years  past  to  ascertain  by  experiment  what  kind  or 
kinds  are  most  profitable  for  me,  and  am  fast  settling 
down  on  the  Agriculturist.  I  received  it  of  you  with  the 
paper,  and  set  a  bed  of  it  in  the  spring  of  1867,  which 
has  remained  ever  since.  At  the  same  time  I  set  the 
Russell,  Triomplie,  and  some  others.  The  first  season 
the  Russell  did  the  best,  but  last  year  and  this  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  been  twice  as  productive  as  the  Russell,  and 
has  proved  itself  the  hardier.  Last  winter,  which  was 
particularly  trying  on  strawberries,  made  an  end  of  the 
Trioinphe.  Mine  were  all  unprotected,  and  looked  so 
bad  in  the  spring  that  I  expected  no  fruit,  or  very  little, 
but  the  Agriculturist  was  really  fine.  In  the  fall  of  1867 
I  procured  some  plants  of  Jucunda  and  Wilson.  Of  the 
Jucundas  I  have  now  less  than  my  original  number,  and 
have  had  perhaps  3  or  4  fair-sized  berries.  I  don’t  think 
it  i3  going  to  do  any  thing  for  me.  Still  I  intend  to  keep 
it  a  year  or  two  longer  and  give  it  protection,  if  it  doesn’t 


die  out  before  winter  comes.  The  Wilsons  gave  me  this 
year  a  moderate  amonnt  of  fair  fmit.  but  they  must  mend 
their  pace  if  they  catch  up  with  the  Agriculturist.” 

Running  out  the  Lund  with  Gun. 

no. — “  F.  G.,”  Vineland,  N.  J.  The  larger  the  crops 
you  take  from  the  land,  the  quicker  it  will  run  out.  If 
you  have  a  credit  at  the  bank  for  $10,000  and  want  to  use 
the  money  now,  will  you  draw  it  out  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  at  a  time  ?  No.  You  make  a  check  for  the  whole 
amount  at  once,  and  use  the  m®ney.  The  soil  is  a  bank ; 
you  have  a  credit  thero  which  consists  of  all  the  immedi-  J 
ately  available  plant-food  in  it,  without  reference  to 
whether  it  was  formed  there  or  you  put  it  in.  A  crop  is 
a  check.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  out  all  the  fertility 
with  one  crop,  but  if  you  wish  to  do  so  as  nearly  as  you 
can,  use  Peruvian  guano  and  highly  concentrated,  stimu¬ 
lating  manures.  If  you  take  care  that  you  return  to  the 
soil  as  much  as  you  draw  out,  or  a  little  more,  there  will 
be  no  exhaustion  ;  but  if  you  keep  on  drawing  without 
making  equivalent  deposits,  of  course  you  will  run  out 
the  land  as  truly  as  you  would  your  balance  at  the  bank. 
We  believe  in  getting  as  big  crops  as  possible,  but  in 
keeping  the  soil  good,  too. 

A  Frohlem— ISye.  — •  A  correspondent  of 
the  Agriculturist  writes:  “In  this  section  of  country 
(Ulster  County,  N.  Y.),  the  snow  and  ice  covered  the 
ground  for  about  four  months  last  winter,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  frost  in  the  ground.  Where  new  rye  of  186S 
has  been  sown,  it  was  damaged  greatly, and  much  appeared 
dead  in  tiie  roots  ;  where  the  old  rye  of  1867  was  sown,  it, 

came  out  fresh  and  green.  Why  this  difference  ?” - If 

this  is  a  fact,  it  is  a  very  important  one;  but  we  appre¬ 
hend  more  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  soil  than  to  the 
seed.  Please  thoroughly  investigate  soil,  manuring, 
time  of  sowing,  etc. 

I>ry  F.nrth  its  a  Iheodoritiicr.  —  “  M. 

L.  II.,”  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  thinks  that  the  talk  about  dry 
earth  as  a  deodorizer  is  nothing  new,  and  refers  us  to  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  II.  Moule,  in  the  Patent  Office  Report 
for  1860.  It  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  investigations  of  this 
same  Rev.  II.  Moule  that  all  the  subsequent  talk  rests. 
The  Earth  Closet  Co.  give  him  full  credit  for  his  discov¬ 
ery,  and  we  have  done  so  frequently. 

Tomatoes  from  California.  —  Mr.  | 

Chas.  Drake,  No.  3  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y.,  brought  us  on  | 
July  12th  some  tomatoes  sent  by  Drake  &  Emerson  from  * 
San  Francisco,  by  railroad.  They  were  picked  too  late 
for  so  long  a  journey,  and  were  a  little  over-ripe. 

Small  Fruit  Seed.— J.  A.  Hall,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  N.  Y.  Crush  the  fruit  and  wash  out  the 
seeds  of  your  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  and  mix 
them  with  sand.  They  will  keep  in  a  cool  place  until 
spring,  when  they  should  be  sown  early.  Strawberries, 
for  which  it  is  now  too  late,  will  mako  good  plants  if 
sown  the  same  season  the  fruit  ripens. 

Fruit  Preserving;  Povvdcr.-Tbc  many 
who  have  asked  about  this  have  already  found  their  an¬ 
swer  in  the  July  number.  We  have  there  said  all  that 
we  know  about  it,  and  are  sufficiently  pleased  with  what 
we  have  seen  of  it  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Chinese  Yams.  — Wo  do  not  recommend 
their  cultivation,  except  as  a  curiosity.  The  little  bulbs 
from  which  they  are  propagated  are  sold  at  all  the  largo 
seed  stores  in  the  spring. 

Apples  and  <|ninces  from  Cut¬ 
tings. —  “J.  S.  B.,”  West  Falmouth,  Mass.  Very 
few  apples  will  grow  readily  from  cuttings,  and  these  aro 
not  of  kinds  desirable  for  fruit.  Quinces  are  usually 
propagated  from  cuttings,  which  should  be  made  in  the 
fall,  and  cither  set  then,  or  buried  where  they  will  callus, 
and  can  be  put  out  very  early  in  spring. 

Falycantfens  or  Sweet-scented 
Shrub. — “  Polk  City.”  This  shrub  is  not  usually  raised 
from  seed.  The  plants  arc  to  be  had  of  all  nurserymen 
who  keep  ornamental  shrubs  at  all,  ns  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common. 

Heating-  a  CJreen-honse.— J.  Doane, 
Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.  Drain  pipes  will  answer  for  your 
flue  after  the  first  50  ft.  Their  diameter  should  be  that  ot 
the  flue.  Wood  will  not  answer  for  any  part  of  the  flue, 
nor  is  it  safe  to  use  it  for  the  chimney  outside. 

Seed  Fens. —  “  J.  P.  F.,”  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  We  arc  told  on  good  authority  that  if  peas  aro 
placed  in  a  bottle  or  other  closed  vessel  with  a  small 
quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or  chloroform,  the  larva 
of  the  bect.i«  min  he  destroyed.  We  have  not  tried  it. 
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Cirsilissisi  Meal. — •“  L.  S.”  Graham  meal  is 
made  by  grinding  wheat  without  bolting.  It  contains 
nil  of  the  wheat,  the  same  as  corn  meal  contains  all  of 
the  corn.  If  our  people  would  eat  more  of  it  they  would 
be  healthier. 

“  Supposed  to  t»c  :i  Hiamond.” — 

A  correspondent  in  Indiana  sends  us  a  fragment  of  a 
stone  which  weighs  between  8  and  9  ounces,  and  which 
is  “supposed  to  be  a  diamond.”  The  specimen  is  gran¬ 
ular  quartz,  and  breaks  between  the  fingers  almost  as 
readily  as  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar.  Had  it  been  a  diamond 
our  friend  could  not  have  broken  off  the  sample,  and  a 
diamond  of  the  size  of  the  bit  sent  would  have  made  us 
rich.  It  is  one  of  our  disagreeable  duties  to  dispel  illu¬ 
sions,  and  the  sender  will  not  thank  us  for  telling  him 
that  his  stone  is  of  no  more  value  than  any  other  stone 
of  the  same  size.  There  are  probably  “diamonds”  on 
the  place  where  this  was  found,  but  they  must  be  plowed 
for,  the  harrow  must  be  used,  seeds  must  be  sown,  and 
there  must  be  reaping  and  gathering  into  barns, — but 
the  jewels  are  hidden  there. 

ESuttei*  Malkiug-  Su  ESeutuelcy. — An 

energetic  and  intelligent  young  farmer  in  Kentucky  pro¬ 
poses  to  go  into  the  dairy  business,  and  writes  to  ask  our 
opinion  in  regard  to  his  probable  success  or  failure.  He 
has  a  farm  of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land, 
with  abundance  of  good  living  water,  lying  near  a  rail¬ 
road  station,  giving  direct  access  to  Louisville  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  where  choice  fresh  butter  commands  a  high 
price.  Hear  the  house  is  a  fine  spring,  running  out  of  a 
bluff,  affording  a  splendid  site  for  a  spring-house,  milk- 
room,  etc.  The  soil  is  a  blue  and  gray  limestone,  with  a 
clay  subsoil,  and,  when  impoverished  by  overcropping,  is 
speedily  restored  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  allowing 
it  to  lie  in  grass.  Winter  wheat  is  not  a  very  profitable 
crop  owing  to  freezing  out  in  winter  ;  but  rye,  oats,  and 
corn,  flourish  admirably,  and  they  have  the  finest  of  blue 
grass  pastures.  Timothy  and  clover  grow  finely, 
but  the  blue  grass  crowds  them  out  of  the  permanent 
pastures.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  dairy 
would  not  succeed.  It  seems  to  be  just  the  situation  for 
either  butter  or  cheese  making.  We  should  combine 
with  the  dairying,  cattle  raising  and  fattening.  The  profit 
of  butter  making  for  regular  city  customers  will  depend 
a  good  deal  on  having  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  butter  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  blue  grass  pastures,  which 
afford  green  food  in  winter,  will  be  especially  valuable  in 
enabling  our  correspondent  to  make  winter  butter.  By 
keeping  a  thoroughbred  Short-horn  bull,  calves  would  be 
obtained  from  good  common  cows  that  would  probably 
be  excellent  milkers,  and  if  not,  would  fatten  readily  for 
the  butcher.  With  liberal  feeding,  a  dairy  of  such  cows 
should  average  two  hundred  pounds  of  butter  a  year. 
Half  the  cows  should  come  in  in  the  fall,  and  half  in  the 
spring,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  liberal 
supply  of  corn  fodder,  carrots,  mangels,  and  other 
milk-producing  food,  so  as  to  insure  a  good  quantity  of 
nice,  well-colored  winter  butter.  Rightly  managed,  such 
a  business  will  yield  good  profits. 

Mvowm  ESrcad. — “  L.  S.”  This  is  a  very 
Inuch  misused  name.  In  N.  Y.  City  it  applies  to  bread 
made  of  Graham  meal.  In  New  England  the  term 
“brown  bread”  is  given  only  to  that  delightful  com¬ 
pound  made  of  rye  meal  and  Indian  meal. 

BCaspljorrics  in  CSeos-gia,. — “A.  N.,” 
Rome,  Ga.,  says  that  the  Brinckle’s  Orange  makes  its 
growth  early,  ripens  its  wood,  and  then  makes  a  second 
growth  which  is  cut  by  the  frosts.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  our  Northern  varieties  of  raspberries  will  do 
well  in  the  Southern  States.  The  Fastolff  has  been  the 
best.  Our  friends  in  the  wanner  States  have  been  ro- 
markably  successful  with  apples,  and  they  must  now  try 
to  get  a  raspberry  from  the  seed  that  will  succeed  with 
them,  and  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do  well  with  us.  Mrs. 
“A.  N.”  has  an  excellent  field  for  experiment. 

Tlie  EMrst  Milk  of  a  cow  after  calving  is 
purgative,  and  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  hogs,  but  we 
should  think  it  conld  not  be  dangerous  unless  fed  regu¬ 
larly,  day  after  day.  It  is  used  as  human  food  to  some 
extent  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  without  any  evil  effects. 

Wllitc  Clover. — In  seeding  down  land  in¬ 
tended  for  pasture  it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  sow  a  pound 
or  two  of  white  clover  with  the  red  clover  and  timothy. 

It  will  add  greatly  to  the  growth  and  value  of  the  pasture. 

TIic  Alton  (III.)  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety. — i'ai.  Society  now  puts  out  its  proceedings  in  a 
neat  pamphlet.  We  have  a  notion  that  it  is  doing  more  good 
than  all  che  other  Societies  in  the  country  put  together, 
and  for  this  reason  :  it:,  members  get  together,  have  their 
talk,  and  immediately  publish  it,  and  one  does  not,  have 


to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  to  find  out  what  has 
been  done.  In  the  last  report  we  find  the  raspberry  rust 
under  discussion,  and  according  to  our  observation  Mr. 
Riley  is  right.  We  have  it  in  plenty  on  both  wild  and 
cultivated  plants.  >The  following  resolution  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  laid  on  the  table,—"  Resolved  that  we  rec¬ 
ommend  no  variety  (of  strawberries)  for  market  but  the 
Wilson.”  It  was  tabled  by  a  close  vote,  and  yet  the  So¬ 
ciety  could  have  passed  a  much  worse  resolution. 

The  Moou  Again, — “  L.  M.  Y.,”  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  say  their  pray¬ 
ers  by  revolving  a  stick  which  is  hung  by  a  pivot  in 
the  center.  We  wish  there  was  some  such  rapid  way  by 
which  we  conld  answer  moon,  chess,  quack-doctor,  and 
other  ever-recurring  questions.  With  some  years’  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  had  average  success  in  gardening,  and 
we  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the  moon.  We  have 
a  notion  that  if  one  manures  well  and  sows  at  the  proper 
time,  and  transplants  when  the  weather  is  moist,  or  if  in 
dry  weather,  waters  the  holes  into  which  he  puts  the 
plants,  the  moon  won’t  trouble  him  if  he  don’t  trouble 
her.  Our  correspondent  may  not  be  “  answered  scientif¬ 
ically,”  but  we  believe  that  he  is  common-sensically. 

Another  lEirti-liouse. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  sends  a 
drawing  of  a  bird- 
house  made  from 
flower-pots  and 
saucers.  He  says 
nothing  about 
fastening  the 
parts  together, 
which  we  should 
think  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  do  with  a 
little  water-lime 
or  other  cement, 
else  the  birds 
might  find  them¬ 
selves  houseless 
during  a  violent 
storm.  “  The 
bottom  board  is 
nailed  to  the  top 
of  the  pole ; 
upon  this  is  set 
a  five-inch  flow¬ 
er-pot,  which  is 
covered  by  the 
saucer  of  an  S- 
inch  pot ;  upon 
this  is  placed  a  5-inch  saucer,  and  the  whole  surmounted 
by  an  inverted  2-inch  pot.  The  hole  can  be  easily  knock¬ 
ed  out,  and  trimmed  with  a  jack-knife— the  soft  burned 
ware  whittling  as  easily  as  slate  pencil.” 

Bly  “  Return  Mail.” — A  letter  before  us 
is  a  sample  of  others.  A  correspondent  writes  to  havo 
an  address  changed,  order  a  book,  and  then  propounds  a 
question  which  he  wishes  answered  by  “  return  mail.” 
A  letter  of  this  kind  goes  first  to  the  hook  clerks,  then 
to  the  mailing  clerks,  and  after  several  days  it  reaches 
the  editors.  If  the  editors  see  that  the  question  is  a 
purely  personal  one,  and  there  is  no  return  postage  en¬ 
closed,  they  answer  it  after  they  have  disposed  of  all  of 
the  prepaid  letters,  and  it  will  usually  happen  that  many 
mails  will  “return”  before  the  writer  gets  an  answer. 
Our  editors  are  as  good-natured  as  most  people,  and 
spend  much  time  that  they  might  devote  to  their  own  uses 
in  answering  correspondents,  but  they  have  a  way  of  first 
disposing  of  the  letters  in  which  postage  is  enclosed. 


Veterinary  Education.  —  “C.  G.,” 

Trumbull  Co.,  O.,  writes:  “  Please  give  me  the  address 
of  tlie  best  Veterinary  College  in  the  United  States — one 
that  you  can  recommend  to  a  person  wishing  to  study  for 
a  veterinary  surgeon.  Good  veterinarians  are  needed  all 
over  the  country.” — Wc  are  glad  to  get  letters  like  this, 
and  wisli  a  thousand  young  men  were  inquiring  where  to 
get  veterinary  educations.  The  New  York  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  (Lexington  Avenue  and  32d  Street, 
New  York  City,)  iias  good  facilities  for  instruction,  and 
as  instructors,  veterinary  surgeons  not  only  highly  educa¬ 
ted  in  their  profession,  but  high-toned  scientific  men  and 
physicians,  who,  though  ministering  to  the  wants  of  ani¬ 
mals,  eschew  quackery  in  all  its  forms,  secret  remedies, 
nostrums,  ointments,  and  the  like,  from  which  most  per¬ 
sons,  who  claim  to  be  veterinary  surgeons,  and  write  V.  S. 
after  their  names,  derive  a  good  part  of  theirincomes.  We 
believe  that  there  is  no  profession  which  offers  to  young 
men  of  the  right  principles  such  brilliant  opportunities 
to  make  money  and  character,  and  to  be  of  great  service 
to  individual  patrons,  to  the  community  at  large,  and  to 


The  government,  as  this.  Many  horse  doctors  are  and 
have  been  quacks  and  charlatans,  and  at  the  same  time 
well-meaning  men,  who  impose  upon  themselves  as 
much  as  upon  the  public.  With  a  thorough  education, 
the  veterinarian  is  in  a  position  to  interpose  his  skill  and 
his  counsels  to  prevent  those  terrible  plagues  which 
often  sweep  away  national  and  private  wealth,  and  bring 
disease  and  death  to  both  animals  and  mankind.  We 
believe  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  people  will 
wonder  that  it  could  ever  have  been  a  reproach  to  he  a 
“  horse  doctor.”  Dr.  John  Busteed  (the  President  of  the 
N.  Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons)  and  his  associates 
have  established  the  only  veterinary  college  in  the 
United  States,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  the 
confidence  of  our  best  physicians  and  scientific  men. 

State  IFaJes — A  Suggestion. — Every¬ 
body  who  has  ever  been  to  a  fair  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  anything  to  eat.  One  would  suppose  that  pro¬ 
vision  would  be  made  for  this ;  hut  we  seldom  succeed 
in  finding  even  decent  food  at  any  fair,  though  none  so 
noticeably  had  as  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  held  last  year  at 
Rochester.  One  must  have  been  on  the  verge  of  starva¬ 
tion  to  eat  the  “  hunks  ”  of  muddled  meat  placed  before 
him.  We  dined  on  beets,  and  left  feeling  glad  it  was  no 
worse.  At  the  Ohio  State  Fair  there  was  an  admirable 
arrangement  whereby  all  who  came  with  baskets  and  par¬ 
cels  had  them  checked  and  taken  care  of  without  charge. 
The  majority  of  these  baskets  contained  eatables.  Let 
this  feature  be  introduced  into  our  fairs,  and  visitors  will 
go  with  greater  comfort.  It  would  not  cost  much  to  do 
it,  and  it  would  give  satisfaction  to  hundreds  of  visitors. 

Improvement  ol*  Agriculture  in 
Kentucky. — A  farmer  in  Kentucky  writes :  “  Our  sys¬ 
tem  of  cultivation  and  crops  are  undergoing  many 
changes.  Wc  accept  the  new  condition  of  labor  with 
tlie  hope  that  it  will  redound  much  to  our  social  as  well 
as  agricultural  advantage.  We  have  more  railroads  and 
turnpikes  under  project  and  construction  than  during 
tlie  whole  period  of  slavery,  and  I  think  that  Kentucky 
will  soon  become  one  of  the  very  best  agricultural  States 
in  tlie  Union.  We  neglect  too  much  the  making  of 
manure,  hut  it  is  now  receiving  more  attention.  If  our 
farmers  would  study  politics  less,  and  agricultural  papers 
more,  it  would  be  much  to  their  advantage.” — This  is  the 
true  doctrine,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  tlie  power, 
influence,  and  circulation,  of  the  agricultural  press  are 
constantly  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

•Bolin.  T.  A'ortom. — Mr.  John  T.  Norton, 
of  Farmington,  Conn.,  died  at  his  home  on  the  13th  of 
June,  in  the  75111  year  of  iris  age.  Ho  has  been  for  many 
years  known  as  a  warm  friend  of  progressive  agriculture, 
and  a  breeder  of  choice  stock.  Several  years  ago  lie  bred 
Short-horns,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  importers 
and  breeders  of  Southdown  sheep  in  the  country;  but  bis 
reputation  as  a  careful  breeder  rests  upon  the  fine  herd 
of  Jerseys  which  he  imported  in  connection  with  the 
late  John  A.  Tainter,  and  bred  with  great  care  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Norton  was  bred  a  merchant,  and  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  business  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  Henry  W.  & 
Edward  C.  Delevan,  and  with  Erastus  Corning.  That  ac¬ 
curacy,  energy,  and  liberality  in  his  dealings  which 
enabled  him  to  retire  from  business  comparatively  early 
in  life  with  a  handsome  property,  made  him  an  unusually 
successful  farmer.  Tlie  first  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Chair  of  Agriculture  in  an  American  University  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Norton,  and  his  son,  the  late  Professor 
John  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  was  the  first  incumbent. 
He  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  noble  and  liberal 
Christian  gentleman,  and  patron  of  agriculture. 

Wliat  Fowls  to  Keep. — The  choice  of 
breeds  is  so  much  a  matter  of  fancy,  that  one  can  hardly 
advise  another  about  them  without  a  long  dissertation. 
Brahmas  are  good  layers, sitters, and  mothers,  and  are  great 
favorites  ;  heavy  fowls,  active,  but  will  not  fly ;  flesh  good. 
Light  Brahmas  are  not  very  expensive  ;  Dark,  now,  are 
quite  so.  White  Leghorns  are  persistent  layers,  do  not  sit, 
fly  like  pigeons ;  very  pretty,  nice,  economical  fowls. 
Of  French  fowls,  select  lloudans,  which  are  good  sized, 
speckled,  homely  fowls,  persistent  layers,  and  hardy; 
excellent  for  the  table.  If  you  must  he  economical,  buy 
two  trios  of  tlie  breed  you  prefer,  and  a  lot  of  common 
fowls,  selecting  light-colored,  large  bodied,  feather- 
legged  pullets ;  next  spring  save  the  eggs  from  your  pure 
pullets,  and  you  will  stock  your  yard  with  forty  or  fifty 
fowls  with  little  expense.  Should  you  wish  a  breed  of 
more  fancy  fowls,  you  have  your  choice  among  Polands 
of  various  colors,  Hamburghs,  etc.,  which  are  great 
layers;  Cochins,  which  are  not  superior  to  Brahmas; 
Black  Spanish,  which  lay  the  handsomest  eggs  laid  by  any 
fowl,  and  many  of  them,  are  very  beautiful,  but  delicate, 
as  are  also  the  Creve  Cceurs  and  La  Fleche  breeds,  which 
excel  most  others  as  layer?  and  table  fowls, 
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ry.— \Ve  put  out  plants  ol'  tins  vaiMty  this  spring  only, 
and  our  knowledge  of  its  fruiting  qualities  comes  from 
others.  Mr.  Yf.  S.  Carpenter,  who  has,  after  our  friend 
Downer,  had  the  most  experience  with  it,  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  it,  Mr.  Win.  M.  Doty,  of  Star  Landing, 
N.  J.,  has  given  it  a  careful  trial.  From  a  bed  SO  feet 
square  he  picked  from  June  10th  to  the  30th  enough 
fruit  to  bring  $20S.25,  besides  selling  $G  worth  of 
plants.  It  is  not  fair  to  reckon  an  acre  by  the  product  of 
a  small  patch,  but  had  an  acre  been  equally  productive 
with  this  small  piece,  it  would  have  produced  $1610.00. 
We  thank  Mr.  D.  for  his  answer  to  our  question  “Will 
strawberries  pay  ?”  Mow  let  us  have  the  other  sido.  Wo 
may  add  that  some  berries  from  Mr.  Doty  confirmed  our 
impression  that  the  Charles  Downing  has  more  of  the  wild 
strawberry  flavor  than  any  cultivated  variety  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

Sts-sswUsci-a-Ecs  iss.  r^'©-vr  Jersey. — The 
West  Jersey  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  which  includes 
the  large  growers  at  Cinnaminson,  Moorostown,  and  all 
that.away,  have  sent-  us  a  report  of  a  meeting  held  “5th 
month  10th,”  whereat  a  vote  upon  the  best  five  varieties 
was  taken.  The  result  was  as  follows  :  Albany  (Wilson), 
Agriculturist,  Lady  Finger,  Mew  Jersey  Scarlet,  and 
Downer’s  Prolific.  This  strikes  us  as  a  most  sensible 
vote.  The  Wilson  takes  the  lead,  the  Agriculturist  is  next ; 
this  variety  on  some  soils  is  wonderful.  Then  comes 
the  Lady’s  Finger,  which  is  the  firmest  bsrry  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  Mew  Jersey  Scarlet  we  do  not 
know  so  much  about,  but  it  is  found  profitable  in 
Burlington  Co.  Downer’s  Prolific  we  are.  glad  to  see  in 
the  list.  It  is  sour  aad  not  very  firm,  hut  for  a  near 
market  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  a  profitable  berry. 

'SV.a  rsspos-tafllosi  "Wanted. — Many  in 
the  warmer  Stales  have  gone  largely  into  raising  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  more  Northern  markets.  As  wo 
have  before  stated,  a  share  cf  these  will  bo  disappointed 
in  their  returns,  for  the  reason  that  their  produce  was 
not  properly  packed  ;  but  others,  who  have  exercised  all 
due  care  in  sending  their  stuff  to  market,  will  meet,  with 
heavy  losses  for  want  of  proper  means  of  transportation. 
We  have  had  sore  complaints  on  this  score,  and  have 
seen  perhaps  tons  of  cherries,  strawberries,  etc.,  from 
further  south  thrown  into  the  scavengers’  heap  because 
they  perished  on  the  voyage.  It  is  very  hard  on  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  pack  a  large  quantity  in  the  close  hold  of  a 
vessel ;  hut  when  that  vessel  is  a  steamer,  the  heat  from 
the  boiler  makes  decay  the  more  certain.  Now  what  is 
wanted  is  a  lino  of  vessels  which  will  bring  things  from 
southern  points  in  good  order.  If  the  existing  lines 
cannot  so  modify  their  arrangements  as  to  accomplish 
this,  then  the  parties  interested  must  get  together  and 
establish  their  own  line  of  steamers.  The  thing  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  will  ultimately  be  done  one  way  or  another. 

'Fla©  Ciaafisaasssta  EgorfiJcsaJg sai-rsl 
csety  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  on  Sept.  7th.  Wo 
warn  all  people  near  Cincinnati  to  he  on  hand.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  of  last  year  was  a  grand  success,  and  this  is  to 
be  its  successor.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  must  look  out 
for  their  laurels,  for  Cincinnati  lias  waked  up. 

'1'lae  ©CEicvia,  N.  W.,  ocas  If  rat"  sail 

Society  has  held  its  first  exhibition,  and  everybody 
concerned  is  delighted  at  its  success.  Wo  judge,  from 
looking  over  the  list  of  contributions,  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  must  have  been  one  of  great  interest,  and  we  hope 
this  young  Society  will  go  on  and  prosper. 

'Wai-tsUfB.tia  Case. — “  S.  E.  S.,”  Alleghany, 
Pa.,  made  a  Wardian  case  with  a  glass  globe,  and  the 
globe  burst.  It  could  hardly  have  happened  “  from  the 
globe  being  air-tight.”  The  accident  was  more  likely 
due  to  imperfect  glass.  Globes  and  shades  are  often 
badly  annealed,  and  crack  without  any  apparent  ear.se. 

'Fla©  New  ¥2oc5a©Ilc  151acl«l»cs*iry  Sn 
Illinois.— M.  II.  Davis,  Knox  Co..  Ill.,  gives  liis  expe¬ 
rience  as  follows:  “In  1353  I  obtained  three  or  four 
plants  from  Messrs.  Eilwangcr  &  Barry,  of  Bochester, 
N.  Y..  which  I  planted  in  my  garden.  They  have  in¬ 
creased  to  several  thousand,  while  I  have  never  failed  to 
obtain  a  crop  since  the  second  or  third  year  from  plant¬ 
ing.  This  year,  at  the  present  writing,  the  prospect  is 
more  flattering  than  ever.  I  think  it  safe  to  estimate  it 
at  ten  bushels.  Some  seasons  I  have  gathered  fruit  as 
late  as  the  ISth  of  Sept.;  and  from  present  appearances, 
this  will  be  the  case  the  present  season.  I  like  this 
fruit.  There  maybe  better,  but  I  shall  not  part  with 
mine  until  I  have  good  evidence  of  the  fact.  My  method 
is  to  cut  back  freely  during  the  summer,  both  the  main 
and  side  shoots,  and  in  early  spring  remove  the  old  canes 
and  the  dpad  ends  from  the  branches.  I  use  a  pair  of 


largo  pruning  shears  for  this  purpose.  The  berry  is  not 
without  objection,  which  is  found  in  the  hard  core,  but 
this  may  bo  remedied  in  part  by  lotting  the  fruit  remain 
on  the  bnsh  until  fully  ripe.  The  above  is  the  only  ob¬ 
jection  I  find  to  the  Lawton.” — -Mr.  D’s  treatment  is 
excellent,  though  we  should  prefer  to  remove  the  old 
canes  ns  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off.  Yfliero  the  NowRochoilc 
will  endure  the  winter  it  is  enormously  productive.  Its 
great  fault  is  that  it  is  not  ripe  when  it  is  black,  and 
when  thoroughly  ripe  and  fit  to  eat,  it  becomes  of  a  chill 
eolor.  Wo  have  a  large  patch  which  we  shall  root  out  as 
soon  as  our  Kittatinny  and  Wilsons  are  in  hearing. 

Coloa’tMlo  Uotfrato  SBeetie., — That  which 
we  feared  has  been  done.  The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle 
has  been  scattered  along  our  Eastern  States.  A  friend 
in  Paulding,  Ohio,  sent  specimens  in  a  thin  pasteboard 
box  which  reached  us  in  a  smashed  condition,  with  one 
remaining  larva  to  show  what  it  had  contained.  The 
perfect  insects  are  doubtless  distributed  all  along  the  line 
of  the  mail  route.  Wo  last  year  requested  our  friends  to 
exercise  care  in  this  matter,  for  fear  of  some  such  acci¬ 
dent,  and  it  has  now  happened.  Tiie  beetles  have  es¬ 
caped,  and  we  may  lobk  for  them  anywhere  at  the  East. 
We  described  and  figured  the  insect  in  September,  ISOli. 
Wherever  it  appears,  destroy  it  at  any  cost. 

Coal  'Far  Water. — Will  water  strongly 
flavored  with  coal  tar  hurt  plants?  Will  it  keep  otf  in¬ 
sects  ?  If  so,  what  plants  will  it  injure  and  what  insects 
will  it  drive  away  ? 

TTSsree  Seasesss  iaa  tlsc  ’BlsEropetsn 
Vineyards.—  By  William  J.  Flagg.  Pp.  332.  N.  Y.  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  From  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
work  we  judge  that  the  author  has  told  pleasantly  what 
he  saw  abroad,  and  given  many  excellent  suggestions 
which  will  he  valuable  to  the  American  grape  grower.  It 
is .  illustrated  by  engravings  showing  the  European 
methods  of  training,  etc.  Sent  by  mail  at  the  pubUshcrsr 
price,  $1.50. 

Elrasaalscmpe  Ciravdlosiasag-.—  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Herald  gives  an  account  of  a  place  which  was  “  too 
poor  to  raise  white  beans,”  which  was  converted  by  our 
old  friend,  F.  R.  Elliott,  into  a  charming  spot,  and  a 
most  valuable  experimental  fruit  garden.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  at  anything  F.  R.  E.  might  do,  except 
to  make  his  long-promised  revision  of  his  Fruit  Book. 
Here  is  a  man  whose  head,  as  Capt.  Cuttle  would  snv.  “  is 
the  chockfulledest  of  knowledge,”  who  gives  out  by  drib¬ 
lets  what  he  ought  to  do  in  a  lump.  Elliott,  take  warning. 

Clnlb-tbot  iaa  CtaMasages. — “  J.  D.  IT.,” 
Piermont,  N.  Y.,  attributes  club-foot  in  cabbages  to 
ants,  and  finds  that  a  large  pinch  of  salt  placed  around, 
the  plant  prevents  it.  Mr.  II.  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
cause,  but  he  may  he  right  as  to  the  remedy. 

'Fite  — T. 

D.  Plumb,  Esq.,  a  well-known  horticulturist  of  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  at  a  recent  call,  gave  us  very  good  news  con¬ 
cerning  that  pest  to  horticulturists,  the  Oyster-shell 
Bark-louse.  He  finds  that  there  is  some  insect  that,  preys 
upon  the  eggs.  Upon  examining  thousands  of  scales  he 
found  only  one  with  perfect  eggs.  Wo  must  know  onr 
insect  friends  as  well  as  enemies.  It  is  wisely  ordered 
that  no  insect  shall  become  over  abundant  before  some 
other  insect  comes  and  preys  upon  it.  The  poet  “  budd¬ 
ed  stronger  than  he  knew,”  when  he  wrote  “  Big 
fleas  have  little  fleas,  and  these  have  less  to  bite  ’em. 
And  those  fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  ad  infinitum." 


ITVa’t  05  sea's  <©a-  Cwma'siesa. — “Iota,” 

Onatoma,  Minn.  In  the  long  run  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  stable  manure,  hut  it  often  pays  to  use  other  manures, 
f.:r  a  change.  Make  pondretto  by  deodorizing  your  night- 
soil  with  dry  earth.  Save  all  the  hen  manure  and  buy 
all  you  can.  Ashes  and  plaster  seldom  come  amiss,  and 
ground  bones  are  valuable.  If  you  can  obtain  muck, 
make  a  compost  with  that  and  stable  manure  and  use  it 
in  tho  hog-pen.  For  a  quick  stimulant  there  is  nothing 
like  guano.  If  this  is  not  accessible,  the  next  best  thing 
is  hen- manure.  Most  garden  crops  maybe  greatly  for¬ 
warded  by  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  made  from  cow-dung. 
Wo  have  repeated  the  hot-bed  stoiy  almost  every  spring, 
and  it  would  be  out  of  season  to  do  so  now. 

El  a  a  si  si  WSaite  E3©ia.sa§,,— - Geo.  Stcrin,  of 
Indiana,  wishes  information  on  this  subject.  We  have 
frequently  given  full  directions  in  the  Agriculturist,  and 
as  it  is  now  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  this  season,  we 
must  answer  at  this  time  very  briefly. — 1st,  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  beans  require  poor  land.  They 


should  ho  sown  on  good,  clean  land,  and  have  tho  best 
of  culture.  2d,  They  should  never  be  sown  in  any  other 
way  except  in  drills,  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  tho  use 
of  the  liorso-hoo — say  2  feet  or  2!4  feet  apart.  Drop  one 
good  seed  every  two  inches  in  the  row,  or  five  seeds  in  a 
liiil  every  foot  apart.  If  the  land  is  rough,  or  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  tho  seed  all  growing,  plant  thicker,  and 
thin  out  if  too  thick.  3d,  Cultivate- as  soon  as  tho  rows 
can  bo  distinguished,  and  repeat  as  often  as  once  a  week 
for  tho  first  month.  If  any  weeds  escape  the  cultivator, 
go  over  the  crop  with  a  hoe  ;  and  later  in  tho  season  pull 
out  by  hand  all  weeds  that  are  in  tho  rows.  No  crop, 
except  turnips,  beets,  etc.,  requires  cleaner  culturo  than 
beans,  or  will  better  repay  it. 

"Wlaefat  021  TPrtiEa’io  £5««1  ssa  .Haaspea* 
Co.,  Etl. — Will  it  do  to  break  prairie  sod  3  inches  deep 
in  August,  and  put  in  wheat  ?  IIow  deep  ought  we  to 
break  for  wheat  as  a  first  crop  ? 

Casting-  tlae  Wat  Baers’. —  In  the  June 
number  of  the  Agriculturist,  wo  described  the  method  of 
returning  the  “  withers,”  and  causing  them  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  cases  of  cows  suffering  from  '•'•prolapsus  uteri  ” 
after  calving.  A  letter  from  Chauncey  Case,  of  Earl- 
ville,  III.,  describes  a  common-sense  mode  of  proceeding, 
which,  in  cases  where  it  will  work,  (which  probably 
would  be  nine  cases  out  of  ten),  would  bo  excellent.  Do 
says  :  “  Prepare  a  good  waxed-end,  a  shoemaker’s  awl, 
and  a  pan  of  new  or  sweet  milk,  blood  warm.  Put  tho 
cowin  a  clean  stall  and  tic  her;  take  the  pan  of  milk 
and  wash  the  protruding  organ  carefully  ;  then  put  it  back 
carefully  to  its  place.  Now,  take  hold  of  her  hide  in  the 
small  of  the  hack,  draw  it  up  tight,  put  the  awl  through 
the  hide,  and  wind  the  waxed-end  around  under  both 
ends  of  the  awl,  tie  fast,  and  let  it  remain  three  days  ; 
then  take  the  awl  out  and  let  her  go.” 

Wlaait  is  si.  BBcasla©!  o4*§!a©Ile«l  Com  ? 

— C.  H.  Thompson,  of  Michigan,  writes :  “  I  notice 

Walks  and  Talks  reckons  (10  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  for  a 
bushel.  I  supposed  50  lbs.  was  a  bushel  of  corn  in  all 
the  United  States.  Am  I  not  right?” — In  California  and 
Nevada,  52  lbs.  are  a  bushel  of  corn  ;  in  New  York,  58  lbs.; 
in  all  the  other  States,  50  l’os. ;  in  Canada  and  England, 
00  lbs.  In  a  large  part  of  N.  Y.  State,  where  farmers  soli 
com  by  the  bushel,  custom  demands  GO  lbs. 

Bfeojaf  Eating:  Eggs. — H.  Rigel  writes,  that 
ho  has  “  great  trouble  to  rear  dogs  that  won’t  eat  eggs," 
and  asks  a  cure.  The  writer  lias  been  able  to  effect  a 
cure  by  the  force  of  severe  censure  and  disgrace,  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  or  two  or  perhaps  more  sound  floggings. 
We  have  heard  that  bad  cases  have  been  cured  by  con¬ 
cealing  a  steel  trap  in  the  hay  of  a  nest,  after  tying  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  upon  tho  pan  by  a  cord  passed  through  it. 
The  trap  must  be  watched  or  a  lieu  will  bo  killed,  and  the 
dog  if  caught  will  he  sure  to  run  howling  off  and  will 
lose  the  trap.  Another  cure  is  said  to  be  to  catch  tho 
dog  in  the  act  and  have  an  egg,  hard  boiled  and  hot, 
ready  to  put  in  his  mouth.  The  mouth  must  he  held 
shut  a  while,  and  the  egg  must  surely  ho  very  hard  boil¬ 
ed  or  it  will  break  and  scald  his  mouth  severely. 

15  setter©  sips  in  JPersnianeiat;  31ead- 

ows.— Buttercups  are  easily  enough  gotten  rid  of  if  the 
sward  can  be  taken  up  and  cultivated  to  hoed  crops  a 
year  or  two.  When  they  gradually  encroach  upon  the 
grass  in  permanent  meadows,  which  it  is  undesirable  to 
bring  under  tho  plow,  they  are  a  had  weed.  To  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  a  friend,  wo  ventured  to  make  the  following 
recommendation.  To  secure  such  a  growth  of  grass  as 
will  choke  out  the  buttercups,  as  barn-yard  manure  lias 
boon  frequently  and  regularly  applied,  change  the  manure, 
and  after  the  hay  is  removed,  put  on  a  good  dressing  of 
leached  ashes  and  slaked  lime.  Wo  have  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  weeding  adz  would  be  most  efficient. 
YYe  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  this  tool,  for  we  find  a 
similar  tiling  very  efficient.  It  is  a  sort  of  hoc,  made 
heavy,  2  to  2J4  inches  wide,  and  G  inches  long,  of  good 
steel,  and  kept  sharp,  if  any  of  our  readers  have  had 
good  luck  in  clearing  buttercups  out.  of  grass  without 
plowing,  wo  would  be  glad  to  hear  about  it. 

Steel  Bellows. — A.  IS.  Fuller,  Cfc.,  asks  ;  “  W ill 
steel  plows  work  well  on  stony  land,  or  will  they  break 
more  easily  than  cast-iron?  and  where  can  they  be  ob¬ 
tained  ?”— In  our  own  experience  with  four  Remington 
steel  plows  on  a  rather  stony  farm,  we  have  never  broken 
a  steel  point,  or  a  steel  mouldboard,  or  any  part  of  the 
plow,  except  one  of  the  cast-iron  standards,  in  four  years. 
During  the  same  time  we  have  broken  and  worn  out  cast- 
iron  points  by  the  dozen.  W 0  are  now  using  one  of  the 
Collins  cast-steel  plows,  and  it  does  capital  work.  The 
Remington  steel  plows  aro  made  by  the  “  Remington 
Agricultural  Wjsyks,’,’  Utica,  New  York,  and  the  Collins 
plows  by  Collins  &  Co.,  Collinsville,  Connecticut. 
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€trIa!clsto5«es  ISsuca.  lay  Sisae  IFoot. — 

M.  F.  Dean  writes:  “A  grindstone  may  be  hung  to 
turn  with  tiie  foot  without  friction  rollers  by  using  the 
common  axle  of  the  hardware  stores,  and  running  the 
bearings  in  boxes  of  hard  wood.  Witn  a  little  practice, 
a  person  can  do  a  job  of  grinding,  and  turn  with  the  foot, 
in  one-haif  of  the  time  it  will  take  to  do  the  same  with 
another  to  turn,  and  do  it  easier.  The  best  sized  stone 
for  tiie  above  purpose  is  one  weighing  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  rather  thin.  I  look 
upon  friction  rollers  as  cf  no  use,  and  frequently  a  nui¬ 
sance.  The  bearings  should  be  kept  well  oiled.” — While 
Mr.  Dean  is  no  doubt  right  in  the  statement  that  a  heavy, 
thin  stone  may  he  run  by  the  foot  with  considerable  case, 
we  still  retain  our  high  opinion  of  friction  rollers. 

3So-  CEaolorrs. — This  is  a  disease  about 
which  wc  have  no  authoritative  opinions  from  veteri¬ 
narians  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  disease  and 
indicated  the  means  to  be  used  for  a  cure— at  least, 
means  indicated  by  successful  practice.  Our  readers 
will  find  a  brief  basket  item  on  the  subject  of  cures,  in 
the  May  number.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rousseau,  M.  D.,  of  Iowa, 
sends  us  the  following,  which  we  hope  may  lie  thorough¬ 
ly  tried  and  reported  upon.  Sulphite  is  a  powerful  anti¬ 
septic,  not  poisonous,  and  largely  used  in  human  prac¬ 
tice.  He  writes  :  “  The  sulphite  (not  sulphate)  of  soda 
will  both  prevent  and  cure  hog  cholera.  For  a  prevent¬ 
ive  give  ten  grains  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  three  times 
a  day  in  their  slop  or  water.  For  a  cure,  give  thirty 
grains  of  the  sulphite  three  limes  a  day.  For  a  bad  case, 
perhaps  more  should  lie  used  for  the  first  few  doses.  The 
length  of  time  for  which  the  preventive  should  be  used 
would  depend  on  tiie  cause.” 

THai*  Clastic  <S:ai*«Hc5ii  JLialaos*  Ex. 
c3»ang,‘o. — A  notice  of  this  establishment  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  July  lias  excited  so  mnch  interest,  and  the  re¬ 
marks  made  about  the  rascalities  of  the  Greenwich  Street 
intelligence-offices  have  received  such  complete  endorse¬ 
ment  from  those  who  have  been  victimized,  that  we  are 
happy  to  give  other  facts  in  order  that  (he  benefits  of  (ho 
Labor  Exchange  may  lie  more  widely  realized.  During  ihc 
year  1S6S,  which  was  t he  first  year  of  its  full  operation, 
more  than  31,030  persons  were  provided  witli  places; 
more  of  these  went  to  Slew  York  and  New  Jersey  than 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  This  year  the  number 
given  employment  will  probably  exceed  40,000.  During 
a  large  part  of  the  year  labor  is  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
and  consequently  employers  have  considerable  choice 
and  wages  are  lower.  During  the  busy  farming  season, 
however,  the  demand  i.s  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply, 
wages  arc  high,  and  even  boys  are  quickly  engaged  by 
(he  farmers  at  full  rates.  The  demand  is  most  active 
just  in  the  haying  season.  It  is  very  desirablo  that  the 
emigrants  should  go  farther  from  Now  York  than  most 
of  those  do,  who  are  hired  out  from  flic  Office.  Col.  Can- 
taclor,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Labor  Exchange,  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  are  usually  able  to  supply  laborers  or  mechan¬ 
ics  to  parties  applying  by  loiter,  giving  proper  references 
and  sending  money  to  defray  the  emigrants’  expenses, 
lie  lias  found  great  difficulty  in  sending  men  to  their 
destinations,  who  have  not  valuable  luggage,  and  now 
only  such  are  sent.  Some  good  men  become  perplexed 
and  bewildered  on  the  road,  think,  perhaps,  they  are 
lost,  and  join  some  parly  of  emigrants,  or  accept  em¬ 
ployment  of  some  one  before  they  reach  their  journey's 
end.  If  their  chests  can  be  checked  through  and  the 
chock  sent  by  mail  to  the  employer,  the  men  arc  sieve  to 
find  their  way.  Hence  it  is  that  at  hurried  seasons  loiter 
orders  for  help  aro  so  hard  to  fill.  It  is,  however,  much 
better  for  t lie  farmers  or  other  employers  of  a  district  to 
club  together  and  defray  the  expenses  of  one  of  their 
number  or  of  some  trusty  man  as  their  agent,  who  should 
come  on,  make  selections  and  engagements,  and  accom¬ 
pany  tho  laborers  all  the  way  home.  An  agent  so  ap¬ 
pointed  should  bring  documents  to  show  who  lie  is.  and 
that  tho  employers  are  respectable  and  responsible  men. 
No  opportunities  arc  given  to  persons  wishing  to  secure 
settlers  upon  wild  lands,  nor  to  any  except  those  wish¬ 
ing  to  hire  laborers  at  fair  wages.  Tho  bargain  with  tho 
laborer  is  not  mado  by  the  Office,  but  it  is  settled  between 
the  man  or  woman  and  the  employer,  and  the  current 
rate  of  wages  b  well  known  by  the  emigrants. 


Pasturing  Mowing  Lands. 


It  is  flic  custom  among  average  farmers  to  feed  off  the 
second  growth  of  their  meadows.  In  our  opinion  tiie 
hay  crop  of  America  is  vastly  injured,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  by  this  practice,  and  the  value  of  the  fall 
feed  is  in  the  long  run  much  less  than  the  value  of  I  lie 
extra  and  better  hay  that  would  result  if  the  practice 
were  discontinued.  Wo  arc  often  cautioned  not  to  feed 
off  the  aftbrtnuth  ga  btosicly  as  to  Wivb  no  protection 


against  frost.  The  fine  mat  of  drie'd  grass  remaining  on 
a  field  during  the  winter  has  lint  little  influence  against 
the  action  of  a  frost  which  penetrates  sometimes  to  tho 
deptli  of  from  three  to  five  feet  into  the  soil ;  no  doubt, 
even  a  slight  coating  of  grass  on  the  surface,  like  a  thin 
mulch  of  straw  or  seaweed,  by  preventing  frequent  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing,  has  a  beneficial  effect,  both  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  throwing  ont  of  roots  in  winter,  and  by  really 
making  the  soil  richer.  But  there  is  a  better  argument 
than  this.  If  forest  trees  aro  cut  off  at  tho  ground  in  the 
summer  time  their  roots  almost  invariably  die,  or  the 
shoots  that  they  throw  up  the  following  season  arc  feeble 
and  scanty ;  if,  on  tiie  other  hand,  they  are  allowed  to 
grow  undisturbed,  until  after  winter  sets  in,  and  arc  then 
cut  off,  the  shoots  which  grow  from  the  stumps  the  next 
year  will  bo  much  more  numerous  and  more  vigorous. 
If  a  field  of  turnips  were  mowed  over  early  in  August, 
tho  leaves  being  entirely  removed,  and  were  then  allowed 
to  grow  undisturbed,  the  roots  would  attain  a  tolerable 
size  ;  but  if  the  cutting  were  repeated  two  or  three  times 
during  that  and  the  following  month,  very  little  root 
would  be  formed.  These  examples  illustrate  the  well- 
known  action  of  nearly  all  perennial  and  biennial  vege¬ 
tation  during  tho  latter  part  of  the  growing  season.  The 
plant  starts  in  spring  by  using  the  nutritious  matter  stor¬ 
ed  in  its  root ;  and  in  the  case  of  grass,  and  probably  of 
most  other  plants,  matter  is  deposited  in  the  roots  during 
tiie  latter  part  of  the  season,  after  the  full  development 
of  leaves,  and  in  the  case  of  seeding  plants  after  the  seed 
has  been  perfected.  We  may  expect — indeed,  practice 
proves  —  that  we  shall  attain  comparatively  the  same 
result  from  the  late  summer  cutting  or  feeding  of  our 
meadow  lands,  that  wc  would  from  a  similar  cutting  of 
a  forest  or  of  a  turnip  patch.  Meadow  grasses  start  in 
the  spring  without  available  leaves.  They  form  fresh 
leaves  out  cf  the  matter  stored  in  tho  roots.  They  then 
go  on,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  leaves  produce  more  leaves, 
stems,  and  seeds.  At  the  proper  time  wc  cut  off  almost 
the  entire  plant.  If  left  to  itself  from  this  time  on.  it 
forms  enough  new  leaves  to  accumulate  a  large  amount 
of  plant  nutriment  in  the  roots,  ready  for  the  early  growtii 
of  the  following  season.  We  interfere  with  this  process 
by  cutting  off  the  leaves  after  the  first  hay  crop  is  remov¬ 
ed  ;  or  by  allowing  them  1o  be  eaten  off  by  pasturing 
animals,  wo  reduce  the  store  of  nutriment,  on  whose 
abundance  the  abundance  and  early  maturity  of  the  next 
season’s  crop  largely  depend.  We  are  now  stating  general 
principles,  rather  than  precise  directions ;  for  many  fields 
so  situated  as  to  commence  their  growtii  early  in  the 
spring,  and  whose  soil  is  rich,  maybe  mowed  twice 
during  tiie  season,  without  material  injury.  This  is 
a  question  of  practice  that  must  lie  decided  according  to 
the  circumstances  cf  individual  cases  ;  hut  as  a  rule  it  is 
safer  not  to  crop  too  closely  and  it  is  as  well  demonstrated 
by  practice  as  it  is  proven  by  theory,  that  the  excessive 
removal  of  the  growth  of  the  latter  part  of  tiie  season  is 
a  permanent  injury  to  tiie  crop.  In  addition  to  this,  which, 
in  our  view,  is  the  strongest  objection  to  tho  pasturing 
of  mowing  lands,  the  disturbance  of  the  soil  by  the 
hoofs  of  animals,  especially  during  wet  weather,  is  a 
serious  disadvantage.  Tho  degree  to  which  this  will 
operate  as  an  objection  depends  on  t ho.  character  of  the 
land.  If  a  meadow  produces  twoanda  half  tons  of  good 
hay  in  each  year,  that  is  enough  to  ask  of  it.  At  any 
ordinary  agricultural  price  it.  is  paying  a  very  large  inter¬ 
est.  on  its  cost :  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it 
will  continue  to  do  so,  will  depend,  more  than  on  any¬ 
thing  else,  on  tiie  care  with  which  it  is  treated  after  the 
main  crop  lias  been  removed. 

- - -»-•  — — «  o  - - -  - - 

After  Potato  Digging1. 


The  usual  crop  after  potatoes  is  woods,  which  have 
ample  time  to  mature  their  seeds  before  frost  comes,  and 
to  make  trouble  formally  years  afterwards.  Few  farmers 
estimate  tiie  amount  of  damage  done  to  their  lands  by 
this  untimely  seeding.  Wo  have  seen  land  so  stocked 
with  charlock,  Canada  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  that  the 
cost  of  all  hoed  crops  upon  it  was  fully  doubled.  Their 
presence  depreciates  the  valuo  of  the  oats  and  barley, 
and  even  of  grass.  No  grain  or  grass  seed  fit  to  be 
sold  can  bo  raised  upon  it,  and  even  the  manure  made 
from  the  feeding  of  such  crops  is  less  valuable  by  reason 
of  tho  foul  seeds.  Yet  many  fanners  press  right  on 
stocking  their  land  with  weeds,  as  if  they  were  a  most 
valuable  crop.  The  potatoes  aro  dug  and  marketed  in 
July,  or  early  August,  and  tiie  ground  lies  waste  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  If  crops  are  not  wanted,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  improved  to  destroy  weeds.  Plow  the 
land  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  off.  After  ten  days  go 
over  it  with  a  harrow.  This  will  destroy  a  second  crop 
of  weeds.  In  ten  days  more  go  over  it  with  a  brush 
harrow,  which  will  destroy  a  third  crop.  In  two  weeks, 
follow  with  a  harrow,  and  so  on,  until  the  frost,  comes  in 
November.  A  Second  crop  may  bo  taken  from  tho  p»ta^ 


to  ground.  If  not  in  good  heart,  sow  good  superphos¬ 
phate.  or  Peruvian  guano,  at  tho  rate  cf  COO  lbs.  to  the 
aero,  on  the  old  rows.  Go  over  the  rows  once  with  a 
cultivator.  Sow  turnip  seed  sparingly  upon  the  fresh 
soil,  and  put  them  i;i  with  a  light  one-horse  harrow  cr 
bush.  When  the  turnips  are  up,  cultivate  between  the 
rows,  and  keep  these  spaces  free  from  weeds.  The  tur¬ 
nips  will  soon  shade  the  ground,  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  weeds  in  the  rows.  There  are  frequently  three  months 
or  more  between  the  early  potato  harvest  arid  the  closing 
of  the  ground,  and  in  this  time  affine  crop  of  white  tur¬ 
nips  may  bo  grown  at  a  cost  of  less  than  six  cents  a  bushel. 
They  are  excellent  for  young  cattle,  and  will  assist  ma¬ 
terially  in  making  beef  and  mutton.  Sometimes  the  po¬ 
tatoes  come  off  early  enough  for  buckwheat  or  the  win¬ 
ter  grains.  If  manure  is  judiciously  used,  two  crops 
in  a  season  may  bo  taken  from  the  soil. 


Sending  Honey  to  Market. 

BY  31.  QUINBT, 


“  G.,”  Brownsville,  Minnesota,  writes  :  “I  expect  to 
have  a  large  quantity  of  honey  to  sell  this  year.  It  is 
quite  a  bee  country  along  the  Mississippi,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket,  in  places,  becomes' glutted  sometimes.  Caul  send 
my  surplus  by  rail,  two  hundred  miles,  without  having  it 
smashed?  What  kind  of  boxes  are  best  for  transporta¬ 
tion  by  rail?” — The  kind  of  boxes  will  make  but  little 
difference.  No  box  ever  invented  will  save  it  from  being 
“  smashed”  unless  more  care  is  given  to  the  handling 
than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  secure.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  sending  hone}'  to  market  by  canal,  and 
a  very  lit  tie  by  rail.  The  breaking  does  not  occur  cn  tho 
car  or  boat,  but  in  handling.  It  was  long  before  I  could 
feel  any  confidence  that  it  would  go  safe,  even  by  water, 
but  now  I  fuel  quite  secure.  One  freighting  firm  in  this 
vicinity  carried  over  $30,000  worth  of  box  honey  to  the 
New  York  market  last  fall,  and  not  a  pound  was  broken 
on  the  way.  I  formerly  packed  the  glass  boxes,  contain¬ 
ing  honey,  in  close,  firm  cases,  marked,  “Handle  with 
Cake,”  “This  Side  Up,”  etc.,  lmt  invariably,  the  first 
thing  seen  on  its  arrival  in  market  was  a  stream  of 
honey  from  tho  cases,  and  every  box  reduced  one-half  in 
value.  It  was  then  suggested  that,  as  every  man  that 
handled  produce  would  comprehend  that  glass  could  be 
broken,  though  the  thinnest  window  panes  will  stand  ten 
times  more  jarring  without  breaking  than  lioney-comb, 
that  if  they  could  see  the  glass,  they  might  take  a  little 
care.  It  worked  like  a  charm.  I  made  cases,  holding 
about  50  lbs.,  15  inches  by  33,  and  G  inches  deep, 
as  follows  :  on  the  longest  sides  I  nailed  narrow  strips 
like  lath,  bottom  and  top,  leaving  an  open  space  where 
the  glass  sides  of  the  boxes  could  be  plainly  seen  when 
placed  inside.  I  nailed  handles  on  each  end,  and  found 
these  simplo  devices  more  effectual  in  seeming  gentle 
handling  than  any  ontside  care.  Tho  men  are  snre  there 
is  glass  there,  for  they  can  sec  it.  I  have  sent  hives  of 
bees  weighing  eighty  pounds  full  of  heavy  sheets  of 
comb,  a  thousand  miles  hyrr.il,  safely,  by  putting  springs 
under  the  bottom,  and  so  fixing  tho  top  that  nothing 
could  be  set  upon  it.  I  think  the  above-described  eases, 
with  a  little  alteration,  can  be  sent  with  equal  safety.  Give 
two  inches  more  in  depth,  and  make  springs,  say  of  tho 
staves  of  an  old  flour  barrel.  Put  three  of  those  inside, 
on  the  bottom,  the  middle  one  bending  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  tho  other  two ;  or  springs  may  be  made 
of  coiled  wire,  and  one  placed  i:i  each  corner.  On  these 
springs  lay  a  second  bottom,  and  on  thi.-s  set  the  boxes. 
Label  the  top  cf  each  case  “This  Side  Up.”  “Handle 
with  Care,”  in  large  letters ;  and  if  it  is  kept  and  han¬ 
dled  so,  it  will  be  all  .right.  These  carriers  should  ho 
made  to  pay  all  damages.  A  few  lessons  are  needed. 
It  would  be  best  to  make  a  special  contract  with  the 
transportation  agents.  By  having  the  springs  inside  of 
each  case, they  can  be  piled  without  danger,  one  above  an¬ 
other,  which  could  not  be  done  if  they  were  on  the  outside. 


Harvesting’  Clover  Seed. 


A  Maryland  subscriber  of  the  Agriculturist  inquires  as 
to  the  best  method  of  harvesting  clover  seed..  We  may 
not.  bo  able  to  tell  him  the  host  method,  for  what  is  best 
in  some  circumstances  may  not  behest  in  others.  But 
wc  can  tell  him  the  method  that  we  ourselves  adopt.  If 
there  is  a  large  growth  of  clover,  it  should  l>e  harvested 
with  reference  to  its  value  for  hay  as  well  as  for  seed.  In 
this ’case  we  cut  it  as  soon  as  the  earlier  blossoms  are 
dead  ripe,  and  while  the  later  blossoms  are  quite  rrecn 
and  the  stalks  and  leaves  full  of  sap.  Such  a  crop  will 
not  yield  much  seed,  but  if  carefully  cured,  the  bay.  after 
the  seed  is  thrashed  out.  makes  valuable  fodder.  We  cut 
it  with  a  mowing  machine  and  rake  it  into  windrows, 
1  turning  them  ns  often  as  necessary,  and  getting  the  par¬ 
tially  cured  hay  into  small,  well-formed  cocks  as  soon  as 
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possible.  The  cocks  should  he  turned  over  occasional¬ 
ly  and  opened  if  necessary.  The  crop  should  not  bo 
drawn  in  until  it  is  thoroughly  cured.  The  field  should 
he  carefully  raked  with  a  steel  rake,  and  it  is  well  to 
do  this  ns  soon  ns  the  crop  is  drawn  into  windrows 
— running  the  rake  lengthwise  between  the  windrows. 

When  the  srop  is  of  medium  growth  the  neatest  way 
of  harvesting  it  is  to  cut  it  with  a  combined  mowing 
machine,  with  the  platform  of  the  reaper  attached.  A 
man  rides  on  the  machine  and  gathers  the  crop  as  cut,  on 
the  platform,  until  he  has  as  much  as  it  will  carry,  and 
then  he  throws  it  off  with  the  rake.  These  bunches  are 
turned  over  oeeasionaily  until  cured.  They  are  then 
loaded  on  to  a  wagon  and  the  land  on  which  they  laid  is 
raked  with  a  hand  rake.  If  cured  in  cocks  the  lmy  would 
be  more  valuable.  Ordinarily  the  hunches  arc  allowed 
to  lie  exposed  to  the  rain  and  sun,  and  in  this  case  the 
fodder  is  spoiled.  When  the  crop  is  very  light,  it  cannot 
he  cut  in  the  manner  describe jl  above,  for  the  reason 
that  the  platform  of  the  reaper  will  not  allow  the  cutter- 
bar  to  run  close  enough  to  the  ground.  Last  year  onr 
crop  of  clover,  owing  to  the  drought,  was  very  short, — not 
more  than  six  inches  high;  but  it  was  well  filled  and  we 
thought  it  worth  the  trouble  of  gathering.  This  wo 
succeeded  in  doing  with  little  expense  as  follows: 

We  had  a. Wood’s  Mower,  on  the  finger-bar  of  which 
there  are  three  cast-iron  clamps  for  keeping  the  cutter- 
liar  in  place.  Wc  got  two  pieces  of  sheet-iron,  about  four 
feet  long,  and  had  them  riveted  together.  By  loosing  the 
bolts  of  the  three  clamps  on  the  finger-bar  wo  could  slip 
the  iron  under  them,  when  they  wore  screwed  down 
tight,  again,  and  this  held  our  extempore  sheet-iron  plat¬ 
form  in  its  place.  We  bent  it  up  over  the  grass  divider 
and  a  little  on  the  opposite  side,  and  put  a  wire  from 
the  hind  corner  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  to  steady  it. 
A  man  followed  the  machine  with  a  rake  and  kept  the 
clover  oil  this  sheet-iron  platform  as  it  run  on  the  ground, 
and  when  he  had  got  a  good-sized  bunch  pulled  it 
off.  In  this  way  wc  cut  over  forty  acres  of  clover  seed 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  been  difficult  or  impossible 
to  gather.  If  there  is  no  intention  of  saving  the  clover 
straw  for  fodder  there  is  no  necessity  of  paying  much 
attention  to  curing  the  crop.  The  oftener  it  is  thorough¬ 
ly  wet  and  dried  again,  the  easier  it  will  thrash.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  it  thoroughly  dry  when  drawn  in.  It 
should  bo  put  in  the  barn,  as  clover  seed  is  one  of  the 
worst  crops  to  secure  from  rain  in  a  stack.  We  usually 
thrash  in  winter,  selecting,  if  possible,  dry,  frosty  weather. 
We  have  excellent  machines  for  thrashing  and  hulling 
it.  and  the  owners  furnish  four  horses  and  three  or  four 
men,  and  thrash  and  clean  tile  seed  all  ready  for  market 
for  75  cents  to  $1  a  bushel.  The  yield  varies  from  one 
bushel  to  seven  bushels  per  acre,  three  bushels  being 
an  average  crop.  Now  that  wc  can  do  all  the  work  with 
machinery  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  we  raise, 
in  proportion  to  its  cost. 

- - tBB-r - *— <j» - - 

Eoa&s  and  Road-making1.— Ho.  2. 


Wc  discussed  the  subject  of  road-making  in 
the  July  Agriculturist,  taking  the  ground  tiiat 
the  surest  way  to  have  good  country  roads  is  to 
break  up  altogether  Ihe  present  system  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  worked  by  districts,  and  by  the  inhab¬ 
itants.  They  may  be  worked  by  contract,  or 
bv  a  good  practical  man  who  has  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  surveying  ami  engineering,  and  who 
may  he  employed  upon  a  good  salary  by  the 
town,  furnished  labor,  teams,  tools,  etc.  This 
plan  works  well. 

Next  to  having  good  roads  it  is  desirable  to 
have  pleasant  ones.  There  is  certainly  great 
pleasure  to  most  people  in  the  mere  driving 
along  upon  a  line,  hard,  well-graded  road,  free 
from  stones,  wet  spots,  and  sandy  stretches.  But 
to  almost  every  one  the  pleasure  is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  grass  and  brooks,  the  woods  and 
trees  of  all  sorts  along  the  highway,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  views  near  at  hand,  nor  of  the 
distant  prospects.  Country  roads  arc  not  used 
for  pleasure-riding  a  great  deal,  except  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  towns;  nevertheless, 
though  ever  so  much  inclined  not  to  sacrifice 
utility  to  beauty,  we  must  mildly  protest  against 
these  long,  straight  stretches  of  highway,  which 
always  are  as  monotonous  and  dreary  as  the 
character  of  the  country  will  allow.  It  requires 
but  a  very  slight  accommodation  of  the  road  to 
the  natural  levels  of  even  as  flat  a  piece  of 


prairie  as  one  can  readily  find,  to  give  just, 
crooks  enough  to  a  road,  on  the  whole  very  di¬ 
rect,  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  travel  for  bus¬ 
iness  or  pleasure  upon  a  perfectly  straight  road. 
Few  are  aware  how  very  slightly  the  distance 
is  increased,  and  how  much  pleasanter  the  road 
becomes,  for  having  just  turns  enough  in  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  more  than  perhaps  one-eighth  of  a  mile  along 
the  road  being  in  view  at  anyone  time.  In  the 
distant  country,  where  every  thing  bends  to  util¬ 
ity*,  we  do  not  wonder  that  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration  lay  out  the  roads  from  point  to  point  as 
direct  as  possible;  but  in  suburban  districts, 
where  the  object  of  opening  new  roads  is  to 
develop  building  sites,  and  to  attract  dwellers 
in  the  town  to  the  country,  at  least  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  one  of  the  great  at  tractions  being  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  take  pleasure  and  relaxation  in  driving,  it 
seems  inexplicable  that  people  should  not  be 
contented  unless  they  lay  out  new  roads  with¬ 
out  a  bend  in  them  for  miles  and  miles.  Wher¬ 
ever  such  roads  have  been  long  in  use,  it  is 
found  that  pleasure  parties  always  shun  them, 
unless  the  choice  of  the  direction  be  left  with 
the  driver.  The  shady,  crooked  roads  among 
old  farm-houses,  and  those  through  wooded 
swales  and  shady  dells,  are  sought  out,  and 
here  one  meets  the  stylish  equipages  of  t lie  rich, 
the  old  family  one-horse  barouche  with  its  load 
of  happy  children,  well  mounted  riding  par¬ 
ties,  and  all  those  who  enjoy  the  country  for  its 
own  sake,  and  who  drive  or  ride  for  some  other 
purpose  than  showing  off  fast  horses. 

Wc  object  also  to  very  broad  roads.  Every 
road  should  be  broad  enough  for  three  wagons 
to  roll  abreast,  but  no  road  should  be  broader 
than  it  can  be  well  taken  cure  of.  What  is 
there  beautiful  or  useful  in  a  Westchester  Co. 
“Boulevard”  (the  fashionable  name  now),  100 
feet  wide,  with  a  winding  wagon  track  in  the 
middle,  or  near  it,  and  a  wilderness  of  black¬ 
berry  briers  and  poke-weed  for  15  or  20  feet  on 
each  side?  A  country  roadj  40  feet  wide,  is 
wide  enough  for  use  ;  if  50  feet  wide,  t lie  road 
must  be  well  looked  after  by  adjoining  proprie¬ 
tors,  or  it  will  be  lined  with  a  thicket  of  under¬ 
brush  and  a  nursery  of  weeds.  A  road  00  feet 
wide  is  very  handsome,  if  well  cared  for,  and  it 
appears  generous  and  liberal ;  but  it  is  so  much 
of  a  tax  to  maintain  it  in  good  order  that  ii  is  a 
risky  tiling  to  lay  one  out,  except  in  very  thick¬ 
ly  settled  neighborhoods. 

• - -»-« -na^a» *-*■» - - — • 

Sefton  Pigs— In-and-in  Breeding. 


In  a  previous  number  we  have  alluded  to  the 
Sefton  swine,  and  our  own  experience  with 
them.  We  have  now  another  litter  to  report, 
and  this  closes  the  account.  The  total  result 
in  this  second  generation  was  one  small  pig 
(with  a  defective  lip  and  an  undeveloped  jaw) — 
which  lived  only  a  fe\V  days.  The  probability 
is  that  our  poor  achievement  is  in  no  way  dis¬ 
creditable  to  the  Seftons  as  a  breed, — only  an 
illustration  of  the  ill  effects  of  close-breeding. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn,  all  the  Seftons  in  the 
country  are  descended  from  animals  (possibly 
from  a  single  pair)  imported  from  England  by 
a  single  person.  The  original  stock  is  reported 
to  be  of  great  excellence,  producing  large  lit¬ 
ters  of  fine  pigs,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  (thi3 
fact  being  admitted)  that  the  ill  success  of  re¬ 
cent  experiments  is  due  only  to  the  want  of 
fresh  blood.  This  idea  is  partly  demonstrated 
by  the  fact,  that  our  Sefton  boar,  although  evi¬ 
dently  affected  in  both  size  and  form  by  the 
relationship  of  his  progenitor,  gels  remarkably 
fine  pigs  when  crossed  with  sows  of  other  breeds, 


Were  it  possible  to  procure  a  fresh  infusion  of 
blood  by  importation  from  England,  wo  should 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  breeding  of  these 
swine.  It  is. said  (but  the  story  has  an  unrelia¬ 
ble  look),  that  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  who  origina¬ 
ted  the  breed,  desiring  to  keep  it  entirely  to 
himself,  never  allows  the  animals  to  leave  his 
place  alive,  and  that  lie  only  once  “suspended 
the  rules”  and  gave  a  pair  ef  pigs  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  ship-master.  From  this  pair,  our  stock  is 
descended.  If  others  can  be  obtained  from  the 
fountain-head,  it  is  very  likely  that  a  belter 
breed  than  any  we  now  have  will  be  introduced, 
but  if  we  are  to  look  only  to  the  stock  now  in 
the  country,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  can  he 
brought,  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Chester  Whites, 
which  is  thus  far  The  Great  American  Pig. 

Tim  Bunker  on  Farmers’  Losses  and 
Trials. 

“  There’s  nothing  like  having  both  sides  of  a 
question,”  said  Uncle  Jolham  Sparrowgrass,  as 
lie  struck  his  old  cane  upon  the  gravel,  and 
looked  Parson  Spooner  straight  in  the  eve. 

“You  see,  there  was  Ned  Woodhull,  over 
on  the  Island,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  who 
edited  the  Peconic  Eagle,  and  wrote  poetry,  in 
prose  and  verse,  on  the  blessings  of  rural  life. 
The  fellow  had  never  spent  a  night  in  the  city, 
and  never  seen  any  thing  bigger  than  Sag 
Harbor  in  his  life.  He’d  never  been  out  of  sight 
of  cow  pastures,  or  out,  of  the  smell  of  Bony- 
fish,  and  what  did  he  know  about  the  purple 
and  fine  linen  they  have  in  the  city  ?  To  hear 
Ned  talk,  when  lie  got  into  one  of  his  highfal- 
lutin  strains,  you’d  think  the  kingdom  had 
come,  and  the  new  heavens  was  set  up  on  the 
cast  end  of  Long  Island.  There  was  no  end  to 
the  notes  of  his  bugle  on  the  pinks  and  roses, 
the  violets  and  posies,  but  I  did  not  see  many 
of  them  in  the  farmers’  yards,  and  I  did  smell 
Bony-fish  six  months  in  the  year,  and  sometimes 
there  was  ’most  too  much  of  a  good  thing.” 

“Good  thing!”  eelioed  Jake  Frink,  “I  should 
like  to  know  what  good  thing  any  body  with 
two  eyes  in  his  head  can  see  about  farming. 
I’d  sell  out  to-morrow  if  I  had  a  chance,  and 
there  was  anything  else  a  fellow  could  do.  Ye 
see,  it  has  been  an  uncommon  hard  season  so 
far.  Ye  see,  tew  cows  slunk  their  calves,  atul 
the  only  wonder  was  why  the  oilier  cows 
didn’t.  Then  Aunt  Polly  is  generally  great  on 
turkeys,  but  the  only  great  thing  in  the  poultry 
line  this  year  was  tiie  slaughter  the  foxes  made 
among  them.  They  killed  turn  turkeys  and 
their  young  ones  and  six  geese  in  one  night. 
The  skunks  got  at  the  setting  ducks’  nests,  and 
broke  them  up,  and  the  weasels  pitched  into 
the  chickens  right  and  left.  Polly  was  down 
in  the  mouth,  depend  on’t.  No,  Uncle  Jotliam, 
there’s  no  music  in  farming  any  way  you  can 
fix  it.  If  I  had  a  hand-organ  and  a  monkey  I’d 
strike  out  to-morrow,  and  dit  smilin’.” 

“  I’d  give  tew  cents  to  hear  you  play,"  said 
Tucker. 

“  The  jubilee  music  wouldn’t  be  a  touch  to 
it,”  said  Jones,  with  his  broadest  grin. 

“I  have  had  dreadful  luck  with  my  pigs  this 
spring,”  said  Seth  Twiggs,  with  a  puff  of  smoke 
as  blue  as  his  face.  “Ye  see,  I  bought  a  big 
sow  with  pig,  and  give  fifty  dollars,  thinkin’  I’d 
make  a  spec,  which  was  an  easy  calculation 
with  pigs  at  ten  dollars  apiece.  I  calculated  on 
thirteen  pigs.  She  had  ’em,  but  the  beast,  lav 
on  five,  and  eat  up  lew,  and  there’s  only  six 
left,  which  takes  off  the  profits.” 

“  Sow  about  those  tkree-dollars-a-pound  pq. 
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tatoes  ?”  inquired  Parson  Spooner  of  Deacon 
Smitli. 

“  They  produced  ■wonderful]}-,”  said  the  Dea¬ 
con.  “I  sprouted  them  five  times,  and  must 
have  got  five  hundred  fold.  But  they  more 
than  half  rotted,  I  suppose  because  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  he  worth  forty  dollars  a  barrel  this 
spring.  But  I  saved  my  bacon.” 

“As  you  always  do,”  added  Jones.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  things  would  grow  oh  a  bare  rock  if  you 
planted  ’em.  It’s  jest  some  folks’  luck.” 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  luck 
about  fanning,”  said  the  Deacon.  “  If  you  know 
how,  and  use  the  means,  the  result  is  about 
as  certain  as  anything  under  the  sun.  You 
may  calculate  on  thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred 
fold  with  entire  confidence,  take  it  one  year  with 
another.  I  had  no  business  to  expect  five  hund¬ 
red  fold,  and  I  suppose  it  would  not  have  been 
a  good  tiling  for  me,  or  for  the  public.  I  might 
have  been  sot  up  too  much  with  my  success, 
and  then,  if  every  body  produced  five  hundred 
fol  i,  the  market  for  potatoes  would  be  a  little 
overstocked,  and  prices  would  be  so  low  that 
it  would  not  pay  to  plant  them. 

“  It  hain’t  paid  this  year,  any  how,”  said 
Jake  Frink.  “Last- spring  I  sold  potatoes  for 
tew-  dollars  a  bushel,  and  was  mighty  sorry  I 
hadn’t  hung  on  to  the  whole  crop.  This  spring 
I  kept  every  thing  over,  and  was  mighty  glad 
to  git  rid  of  the  last  on  ’em,  down  to  Slnadtown, 
for  thirty  cents  a  bushel.  I  might  have  sold 
every  one  of  ’em  for  eighty  cents  a  bushel  last 
fall.  There’s  no  calculation  on  any  thing  in 
farming.  I  didn’t  plaNgjgter  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes  this  spring.  It' donTpay.” 

“That  is  where  you  made  a  blunder,”  the 
Deacon  replied.  “Any  man,  who  has  studied 
the  markets,  might  have  known  that  when  po¬ 
tatoes  were  two  dollars  a  bushel,  everybody 
would  rush  into  them.  There  hasn’t  been  so 
many  potatoes  planted  in  years  as  last  season. 
The  crop  was  uncommonly  sound,  and  every 
body  was  loth  to  sell  at  paying  prices  last  fall. 
This  spring,  everybody  must  sell  for  what  they 
can  get,  and  that  is  as  little  as  ten  cents  in  some 
of  the  great  potato  counties.  Everybody  is (dis- 
gusted  with  potatoes,  and  goes  into  something 
else.  I  keep  straight  on  planting  potatoes,  cal¬ 
culating  that  for  any  four  years  they  will  pay 
about  as  well  as  any  farm  crop.  I  have  put  in 
eighteen  acres  this  year,  and  I  calculate  that 
next  spring  my  turn  will  come  to  make  some 
money.  If  it  don’t,  my  cattle  will  have  plenty 
of  potatoes  to  eat.  A  farmer  can  do  a  good 
deal  worse  business  than  to  raise  potatoes  for 
his  cattle,  especially  when  they  turn  out  three 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.” 

“  There  is  some  sense  in  that,”  said  Jake.  “  If 
a  feller  could  only  git  the  three  hundred,  or 
even  two  hundred.  But,  ye  see,  jest  as  sure  as 
I  git  the  promise  of  a  big  crop,  the  rot  strikes 
on,  and  the  potatoes  turn  up  missing.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  the  Deacon,  “  there  is  where  you 
make  another  mistake.  You  don’t  plant  the 
right  sort.  You  plant  the  Mercer,  and  other 
old  sorts,  because  you  have  always  planted 
them,  and  you  know  they  rot  more  or  less  every 
year.  The  only  question  is  how  much  you  can 
save.  I  plant  the  Harison,  the  Gleason,  and 
other  new  sorts,  and  with  them  rotting  is  the 
exception,  and  sound  potatoes  the  rule.  I 
didn’t  lose  ten  bushels  in  a  crop  of  a  thousand 
hist  year.  Joe  Blake,  my  next  neighbor,  in  an 
adjoining  field,  lost  half  his  crop  of  Peach- 
blows,  and,  like  a  fool,  he  has  planted  Peach- 
blows  again  this  spring.  I  profit  by  the  folly 
of  such  people.  The  more  they  stick  to  the  old 
sorts,  the  more  certain  they  make  it  that  we 


cannot  rely  upon  them.  A  few  give  out  every 
year,  and  try  the  seedlings  of  Mr.  Goodrich  and 
other  new  kinds.  The  price  of  potatoes  is  kept 
up  by  the  persistence  of  farmers  in  planting  the 
old  kinds,  that  will  rot  in  spite  of- all  you  can 
do  for  them.  ‘Nothing  could  better  illustrate 
the  doggedness  of  farmers  in  following  the 
ruts  than  the  fact  that  the  Mercer  potato  is  still 
planted  after  twenty-five  years  of  rotting.” 

“Mot  quite  so  fast,  Deacon,”  said  Seth 
Twiggs,  puffing  away  at  the  stump  of  his  pipe. 
“  I  tried  some  of  your  Early  Goodrich  last  year, 
and  they  rotted  like  pizen.” 

“  Well,  they  ought  to  have  rotted,”  the  Dea¬ 
con  curtly  replied.  “You  planted  them  in  a 
swale,  you  didn’t  hoe  them  but  once,  and  by 
August  they  caved  in  under  the  double  pressure 
of  weeds  and  water.  Any  sensible  potato 
would  have  backed  out  under  such  treatment. 
I  give  mine  well-drained  land  and  thorough 
cultivation,  and  did  not  see  a  bad  potato.” 

“Then  your  doctrine  is,”  inquired  Mr. 
Spooner,  “that  if  a  farmer  studies  his  business, 
and  takes  care  of  it,  he  won’t  have  any  losses?” 

“Mot  exactly  that,”  said  the  Deacon.  “But 
if  lie  does  this,  he  will  have  fewer  losses  than 
in  any  other  calling.  Most  of  our  losses  and 
trials  are  due  to  ignorance  and  carelessness.” 

“  I  should  like  to  know,”  said  Jake  Prink, 
indignantly,  “how  I  could  have  prevented-  the 
foxes  from  killing  my  turkeys.” 

“That  is  just  the  question  I’d  like  to  answer,” 
said  the  Deacon.  “You  and  a  few  other  mean 
farmers  have  voted  for  years  against  a  bounty 
on  foxes,  and  have  carried  your  point.  As  a 
consequence,  these  animals  have  increased,  and 
you  have  lost  some  of  your  poultry,  worth 
probably  ten  times  as  much  as  you  would  have 
paid  in  taxes.  I  am  rather  resigned  under  your 
losses.  I  think  you  will  vote  for  a  bounty  next 
spring.  Then  you  have  been  suffering  the 
bushes  to  invade  your  farm,  and  a  thicket  has 
grown  up  along  the  brook,  within  ten  rods  of 
your  house,  making  as  nice  a  shelter  for  foxes 
as  could  be  desired.  You  can’t  blame  them,  if 
they  accept  yourinvitation,  walk  into  your  nice 
little  jungle,  and  snap  up  your  sitting  turkeys. 
If  you  clear  up  your  brush,  and  provide  coops 
for  your  turkeys  near  the  house,  the  foxes  will 
not  trouble  you,  especially  if  you  keep  on  the 
bounty,  and  kill  them  off.  You  can  make  as 
clean  work  with  the  foxes  as  has  been  made 
with  bears  and  catamounts.  Man  was  made  to 
subdue  the  earth  and  wild  beasts.  If  lie  don’t 
do  if,  something  is  the  matter  with  his  brains.” 

The  Deacon  is  as  sound  as  a  nut.  The  fact 
is,  we  are  to  blame  for  most  of  our  losses;  and 
blameworthy  or  not,  we  do  not  have  so  many 
troubles  as  other  people.  City  folks,  who  turn 
farmers,  are  apt  to  get  the  key  note  pitched  a 
little  too  high,  but  they  soon  learn  that  the  best 
hen  will  not  average  an  egg  a  day,  and  the  best 
turkey  will  not  always  lay  twenty  eggs,  hatch 
them,  and  raise  the  young  ones.  People  some¬ 
times  lose  what  they  never  had. 

Hoolcertown ,  Conn.,  )  Yours  to  Command, 

July  lath,  1S09.  j  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


About  the  Eotatiou  of  Crops. 

Frequent  attempts  are  made  to  lay  down 
specific  rules  for  the  rotation  of  the  crops  of  a 
farm;  but  there  are  so  many  circumstances 
which  render  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  any 
fixed  directions,  that  it  seems  to  us  much  more 
useful  to  state  the  principles  upon  which  the 
necessity  for  rotation  is  based,  than  to  attempt 
to  prescribe  definite  rules.  There  are  various 
objects  to  be  attained  by  means  of  a  rotation. 


The  most  important  of  these  are  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  prop¬ 
er  adjustment  of  the  demand  for  labor.  All 
other  matters  are  incidental,  although,  of  course, 
the  question  of  the  sale  of  crops,  that  is,  the 
production  of  that  which  will  yield  the  most 
money  without  injury  to  the  land,  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  consequence. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  by  all  farmers  who 
know  anything,  that  the  raising  of  the  same 
crop — unless,  indeed,  it  be  permanent  pasture 
grasses — for  many  successive  years  on  the  same 
land,  gradually  injures  its  quality.  Not  only 
are  certain  elements  of  fertility  that  the  soil 
contains,  removed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  other  available  elements  that  the 
crop  requires;  but,  as  each  crop  is  attended  by 
its  peculiar  weeds  and  peculiar  insects,  these  in¬ 
cidental  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  are  fostered  in  increasing  degree  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  a 
single  crop  is  grown.  Therefore,  we  should  con¬ 
stantly  aim  to  so  alternate  our  cropping,  that, 
while  this  year’s  crop  may  make  an  excessive 
demand  on  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  that 
of  the  next  year  may  require  less  of  this  ingre¬ 
dient,  and  more  of  some  other  ;  and  so  that  the 
weeds  that  are  induced  by  the  growth  of  this 
year’s  crop  may,  by  the  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  next  year,  be  exterminated.  It  will 
be  found  in  practice  that  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  crops  that  enter  into  the  rota¬ 
tion,  provided  they  are  all  such  as  can  be  grown 
with  success  and  disposed  of  with  certainty,  the 
better  will  be  the  ultimate  result; — and  espe¬ 
cially  should  clover  or  some  other  deep-rooting 
plant  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  shift,  for 
these  plants  obtain  a  large  amount  of  nutritive 
matter  from  the  subsoil,  which  on  their  decom¬ 
position  they  yield  to  the  surface  soil,  while  the 
decay  of  their  deeper  reaching  roots  opens  in¬ 
viting  channels  for  the  descent  of  the  roots  of 
more  delicate  plants. 

It  is  not  always — indeed,  not  generally, — 
possible  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  rotation  as 
shall  develop  the  greatest  possible  productive 
capacity  of  the  land,  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  supply  of  manure  is  ample  for  the  purpose. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  some  of  the  more 
productive  crops  require  a  large  amount  of 
manual  labor,  and  also  that  the  chief  labor  re¬ 
quired  by  two  entirely  different  crops  may  fall 
duo  on  the  same  day.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  labor 
that  a  given  area  of  any  crop  will  require  at 
any  particular  period;  and  matters  should  be 
adjusted,  so  far  as  possible  (due  allowance  being 
made  for  bad  weather),  in  such  a  way  that,  from 
the  first  opening  of  spring,  until  the  final  setting 
in  of  winter,  the  regular  force  of  the  farm  may 
be  constantly  employed  ;  and  also  so  that  the 
requirement  for  extra  labor,  that  necessarily  at¬ 
tends  all  systematic  farming  during  certain  sea¬ 
sons,  may  be  surely  met  by  the  supply  of  tran¬ 
sient  men  within  reach.  For  instance,  the 
raising  of  roots  and  cabbages,  which  are  highly 
important,  not  only  as  yielding  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  stock  of  winter  food,  but  as 
greatly  improving  the  soil  through  their  high 
cultivation  and  the  rich  manuring  that  they 
need,  requires  that  a  very  large  amount  of  hand- 
labor  be  done  at  the  precise  time  when  the  get¬ 
ting  in  of  hay  calls  for  every  moment’s  labor  of 
the  regular  farm  force;  and,  consequently,  the 
extent  of  these  crops  must  be  limited  almost 
exactly  by  the  amount  of  help  that  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  affords, — due  account  being  taken  of 
the  services  of  women  and  children,  who,  for 
this  work,  are  even  belter  than  men. 
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Our  Small  Herons. 


"We  present  pictures  this  month  of  two  strik¬ 
ing  species — the  Green  Heron,  (fig.  1,)  Ardea 
vvrescens ,  of  Linnaeus,  now  called  Buto- 
rides  virescens,  as  named  by  Bonaparte, 
and  (fig.  2)  the  Least  Bittern,  formerly 
Ardea,  now  Ardetta  exilis.  They  are 
both  waders  and  spearmen,  taking  their 
prey  alive  by  impaling  it  upon  their  long, 
sharp  bills.  The  former  is  familiar  to 
every  farmer’s  boy,  and  is  sometimes 
called  “  fly-up-the-creek,”  but  more 
commonly  “  poke,”  from  its  awkward 
flight,  and  more  awkward  position 
when  standing,  especially  if  its  perch  is 
not  stable.  The  bird  has,  however, 
points  of  great  beauty  in  its  plumage, 
in  which  bright  deep  green,  purplish 
red,  brown,  and  bluish  gray  are  com¬ 
bined.  On  some  parts  the  colors  are 
changeable,  like  some  silk  stuffs.  The 
crest  is  permanently  green,  and  erectile, 
the  feathers  of  the  back  green  or  bluish 
gray,  according  to  the  direction  from 
which  they  are  viewed;  the  neck  is 
purplish  red,  the  throat  white,  with 
dark  brown  spots ;  the  wings  are  olive 
green,  the  feathers  being  laced  with 
white,  and  the  under  parts  arc  dusky 
brown,  inclining  to  ash  color.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  bill  is  black,  the  lower 
mandible  chiefly  yellow,  and  the  legs 
are  yellow.  The  Green  Heron  is  com¬ 
mon  in  summer  in  all  parts  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  In  winter  the  scattered  ones 
move  southward,  and  remain  in  the 
Gulf  States.  It  is  common  on  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  stagnant  pools  and  salt  marshes, 
and  along  upland  streams.  The  nests 
arc  near  the  margins  of  ponds,  some¬ 
times  low,  at  other  times  built  in  high 
positions.  It  usually  lays  four  eggs, 
and  the  young  do  not  gain  their  full 
plumage  before  the  second  season.  The 
food  of  this  heron,  like  most  of  its  con¬ 
geners,  is  such  animals  as  it  can  procure  by 
"wading  along  the  margins  of  streams  and  pools, 
and  in  marshes ;  namely,  frogs,  liekl-mice  and 
shrews, insects,  fish, 
shell-fish,  tadpoles, 
etc.  Its  habits  are 
not  so  much  noc¬ 
turnal  as  those  of 
most  other  herons, 
but  it  feeds  more  or 
less  all  day,  being 
most  active  about 
dusk.  The  flesh  is 
never  eaten  at  the 
North,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  but  it  is 
esteemed  at  the 
South, and  the  birds 
are  occasionally 
found  with  other 
game  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  other 
Southern  cities. 

Common  speci¬ 
mens  are  about  15 
or  16  inches  long. 

The  Least  Bit¬ 
tern,  (fig.  2,)  Ardet¬ 
ta  exilis  of  Gray,  is 

the  smallest  of  the  Herons.  (Why  it  is  called 
Bittern  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.)  This 


pretty  little  species  is  by  no  means  so  frequent¬ 
ly  met  with  as  the  former,  except  at  the  South. 
It  is  a  constant  resident  of  Florida,  extending 
southward  in  winter,  and  northward  in  sum¬ 


GREEN  HERON  AND  LEAST  BITTERN. 

mer,  being  found  from  Maine  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri.  Its  habits,  food,  and  places  of 
resort,  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Green 


isli  black ;  the  sides  of  the  head  and  back  of 
the  neck  are  brownish  red,  almost  a  wine  color, 
shading  into  light  chestnut.  The  wing  coverts 
are  of  a  similar  color,  the  secondaries  tipped 
with  chestnut  red,  and  the  flight  feath¬ 
ers  purplish  gray.  The  tail  is  short 
and  rounded  ;  the  wings  are  also  short, 
broad,  and  rounded.  Audubon  men¬ 
tions  an  interesting  peculiarity  of  this 
bird,  namely,  its  ability  to  narrow  its 
body  to  pass  through  close  spaces.  He 
placed  two  books  an  inch  and  a  halt 
and  afterwards  an  inch  apart,  and  found 
that,  though  their  bodies  measured  2'|» 
inches  across, they  easily  walked  through 
the  narrowest  space.  The  size  of  the 
Least  Bittern  is  given  as  12  to  13*  |3 
inches,  total  length  from  tip  of  bill  to 
tail ;  measured  to  the  tips  of  the  claws, 
about  16  inches;  while  the  weight  is 
from  31  L  to  43|4  ounces,  the  males  be¬ 
ing  larger,  heavier,  as  well  as  more 
brilliantly  colored,  than  the  females. 

mi  The  Hammer-head  Shark. 

Among  the  most  curious  members  of 
the  very  peculiar  and  interesting  family 
of  Sharks,  none  is  more  singularly 
formed  than  the  Hammer-head,  of 
which  avc  give  a  picture.  Sharks  are 
boneless  fishes,  the  place  of  bone  being 
supplied  by  cartilage,  which,  in  some 
parts  of  thebody,isstilf  and  hard.  They 
do  not  breathe  through  gills  like  com¬ 
mon  fishes  having  scales,  but  in  the 
place  of  gills  there  are  holes  through 
1  which  the  water  escapes.  Although  be- 
.  longing  to  a  class  of  fishes,  which  arc 
hatched  from  the  egg,  many  sharks 
bring  forth  their  young  alive,  as  does 
this.  The  mouths  of  all  sharks  are 
under  the  projecting  snout,  so  that  to 
bite  anything  swimming  above  them 
they  must  turn  over  nearly  or  quite  up¬ 
on  their  backs;  this  they  are  able  to  do 
quickly  and  easily  from  their  one-sided 
The  Hammer-head  Shark  is  common  to 
It  is,  when  of  full 


more 
tails. 

both  Europe  and  America. 


hammer-head  SHARK. — (Zygcena  malleus.) 

Heron.  The  colors  are  less  brilliant,  but  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  the  crest,  back,  and  tail,  are  glossy  green- 


size,  11  or  12  feet 
long,  the  body  be¬ 
ing  of  a  grayish  col¬ 
or  above,  and  whit¬ 
ish  below.  The  head 
is  nearly  black,  flat, 
exceedingly  broad 
and  truncated,  re¬ 
minding  one  of  a 
mailet  or  double¬ 
headed  hammer, 
and  the  eyes  are 
at  the  extreme  out¬ 
er  ends.  The  skin 
is  tough,  the  flesh 
leathery,  and  unfit 
to  eat.  The  liver 
yields  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  oil.  This 
fish  is  held  in  dread 
by  the  fishermen  o£ 
our  coast  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  ferocity, 
and  it  is  one  of 
those  sharks  which 
occasionally  attack 
surf-bathers  who 
swim  out  far  from  shore.  Its  food  is  princi¬ 
pally  flatfish,  skates,  and  other  bottom  fish. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  68. 


,Tolm  Johnston  lias  been  to  see  me.  He  is 
nearly  in  his  eightieth,  year,  but  is  as  enthusiastic 
about  farming  as  ever.  “  I  never  expected  to  go 
so  far  from  home  again,”  he  said,  “  but  I  wanted 
to  see  your  farm,  and  how  you  are  getting 
along.”  Passing  a  lowland  farm,  that  produces 
little  but  weeds,  rushes,  and  coarse  grass,  on 
the  banks  of  a  creek  on  our  way  from  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  on  my  telling  him  it  belonged  to  a 
firm  in  New  York  who  had  a  $70-an-acre  mort¬ 
gage  on  it,  that  they  foreclosed  and  bought  in 
the  farm,  and  that  they  would  now  probably  be 
glad  to  take  $35  an  acre  for  it,  he  exclaimed, 
“  If  I  was  ten  years  younger,  I  would  like  to 
buy  it.  It  would  make  grand  meadow  land.  I 
could  make  it  cut  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  pays  better  than  hay.” 
His  eyes  brightened  as  he  pointed  out  where  he 
would  put  in  the  drains.  “  Such  land,”  he  said, 
“does  not  need  many  drains.  An  underdrain 
will  dry  this  light,  alluvial  soil  on  each  side  a 
far  greater  distance  than  on  clayey  upland  like 
mine.”  “  The  people  here  think  it  is  too  flat  to 
drain,”  I  said,  but  his  practiced  eye  soon  de¬ 
tected  this  error.  “  See  how  fast  the  water  runs 
in  places,”  he  exclaimed;  “there  is  plenty  of 
fall  if  they  would  only  clean  out  the  creek.” 
And  he  is  right ;  for,  a  short  time  ago,  the  boys 
put  a  couple  of  planks  across  the  creek,  and 
dammed  it  up,  so  that  they  could  go  in  swim¬ 
ming  ;  and  I  noticed  that,  though  the  dam  was 
two  feet  high,  it  did  not  set  the  water  back  for 
more  than  fifteen  rods,  showing  that  there  was 
two  feet  fall  in  this  distance.  If  the  creek  was 
cleaned  out  so  that  the  water  ran  on  a  dead 
level  for  thirty  or  forty  rods,  the  creek  would 
then  be  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  this 
would  enable  us  to  put  in  the  underdrains  on 
each  side  as  deep  as  is  necessary  for  the  most 
perfect  drainage.  And  where  this  is  done,  there 
is  no  richer  or  more  productive  land.  One 
man,  who  has  a  small  farm  a  little  higher  up  on 
this  same  creek,  cut  some  surface  ditches,  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  threw  the  black  muck  from 
the  ditches  on  to  the  land,  and  he  has  made 
himself  rich  by  raising  onions,  carrots,  etc. 

“  Here,  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  lives  an 
energetic  Hollander,  the  happy  father  of  a  dozen 
children.  He  rents  ninety  acres  of  land,  work¬ 
ing  it  on  shares.  He  and  I  are  great  friends, 
for  we  both  believe  in  thorough  cultivation.  I 
wish  we  could  see  him,  for  I  want  you  to  say  a 
good  word  to  him.  He  needs  encouragement, 
for  he  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  He  is  poor  in 
everything  but  health,  energy,  and  children,  and 
these,  I  tell  him,  will  yet  make  him  rich.  He 
has  only  been  on  the  farm  two  years,  but  he  has 
accomplished  wonders  considering  his  means. 
There  were  a  dozen  acres  of  low,  swampy  laud, 
covered  with  decayed  logs,  stumps,  and  brush. 
The  owner  told  him  if  he  would  clear  them  off 
and  put  in  a  crop,  he  might  have  all  the  produce 
the  first  season.  He  did  so,  cutting  one  or  two 
surface  ditches,  and  planting  corn  and  potatoes. 
He  cultivated  them  thoroughly,  and  had  the 
best  corn  and  by  far  the  heaviest  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  neighborhood.”  “Is  that  your  house 
yonder,  on  the  right?”  “No,  that  is  the  ‘Dea¬ 
con’s.’  ”  His  farm  joins  mine.  He  has  just  been 
building  a  new  barn,  and  this  indicates  better 
farming.  His  wheat  looks  capital,  but  his  oats, 
like  mine,  are  full  of  thistles.  He  is  a  very 
shrewd,  observing,  intelligent  man ;  knows  how 
to  give  capital  advice  on  all  subjects,  but  does 
not  always  follow  it  himself.  He  believes  in 
draining,  but  his  laud  is  innocent  of  tiles.  He 


was  offered  $140  an  acre  for  his  farm,  and 
thinks  it  will  pay  the  interest  on  more,  while  I 
am  sure  that  $20  an  acre,  judiciously  spent  in 
draining,  would  double  its  productiveness,  and 
quadruple  the  profits;  and  if  it  was  any  other 
farm  than  his  own,  the  Deacon  would  persuade 
the  owner  to  put  in  the  ditches.  He  is  a  first- 
rate  neighbor,  but  (this  is  in  strict  confidence, 
you  know)  he  is  a  little  bit  of  an  old  fogy.  I 
persuaded  Mr.  Beman,  whose  farm  we  have  just 
passed,  to  buy  a  steel  plow  this  spring,  and  he 
pronounces  it  the  best  plow  he  ever  saw;  but 
the  Deacon  met  me  the  other  day,  and  said,  “  I 
have  just  been  looking  at  your  corn  and  Mr. 
Beman’s,  and  I  have  come  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  those  steel  plows  bring  in  the 
weeds  I”  I  told  him  that  was  an  old  story.  It 
was  what  the  English  farmers,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  wooden  plows,  said  of  the 
iron  ones.  And  though  I  laughed  at  the  idea 
at  the  time,  it  is  possible  there  is  some  truth  in 
it.  The  steel  plows  pulverize  and  mellow  the 
soil  more  perfectly  than  the  iron  ones— j  ust  as 
the  iron  ones  did  the  same  thing  better  than  the 
wooden  ones — and,  consequently,  any  seeds  of 
weeds  that  were  lying  dormant  among  the  clogs 
would  be  more  likely  to  germinate.  I  have 
known  subsoiling  and  deep  plowing  to  “  bring 
in”  thistles  and  wild  mustard  by  the  million. 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  tired 
by  his  journey,  said  little.  Like  all  sensible  and 
agreeable  men,  he  is  a  good  listener.  But  after 
dinner  we  got  him  talking  about  his  own  farm 
experience — and  what  a  rich  experience  it  has 
been  !  When  he  made  his  first  purchase,  “You 
will  starve  on  that  land,”  the  neighbors  said. 
He  drew  out  a  large  quantity  of  manure  that 
had  been  accumulating  for  years,  and  put  it  on 
to  a  field  he  was  about  to  sow  to  barley.  “  You 
are  throwing  away  your  time  and  money,”  was 
all  the  encouragement  he  received ;  and  what 
was  worse  than  all,  the  barley  itself  seemed  to 
confirm  their  opinion.  It  was  a  miserable  crop! 
Poor  Johnston  1  It  must  have  been  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow.  But  his  faith  was  strong,  and 
he  kept  busily  at  work.  He  mowed  and  got  to¬ 
gether  what  little  barley  there  was,  and  plowed 
the  land  twice,  harrowed  it  thoroughly,  and 
then  sowed  wheat.  And  this  time  he  got  his 
reward.  It  was  a  great  crop.  “No  crop,”  he 
remarked,  “requires  such  good  land  and  such 
thorough  tillage  as  barley.  Laud  that  is  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  barley  will 
be  rich  enough  after  the  barley  is  off  to  grow  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  without  more  manure.”  That 
is  true,  I  said ;  but  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  it,  it 
would  be  better  to  put  on  two  hundred  pounds 
of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre  before  sowing  the 
wheat.  “  That  would  give  great  wheat,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “  I  believe  in  guano.  I  used  it  last 
year  on  my  wheat,  and  it  was  capital,  and  this 
spring  I  sent  for  some  more  to  put  on  my  man¬ 
gel-wurzel.  A  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  Mr. 
S.  put  guano  on  some  poor  knolls  that  never 
before  produced  anything,  and  he  had  great 
wheat,  and  to  this  day  you  can  see  the  effect  of 
the  guano.”  I  can  well  believe  that,  I  said  ;  al¬ 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  not  a  particle 
of  manure  remained  in  the  soil  after  the  second 
or  third  year.  Nearly  all  the  ammonia  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  first  crop  of  wheat,  and  the 
following  crop  of  clover  would  use  up  the  phos¬ 
phates.  But  he  probably  had  a  big  crop  of 
clover,  the  roots  of  which,  and  probably  some 
of  the  clover,  would  be  plowed  in  for  manure, 
and  thus  the  land  would  grow  good  crops  long 
after  the  guano  had  disappeared.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  plaster,  or  manure  of  any  kind, 


or  of  summei'-fallowing,  or  of  anything  that  we 
once  do  to  enrich  the  land.  It  gives  us  good 
clover,  and  if  the  land  is  properly  managed  af¬ 
terwards,  we  never  altogether  lose  the  benefit. 
A  good  start  is  half  the  race.  “  Yes,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  the  clover  on  these  knolls  where  the 
guano  was  put  is  always  so  heavy  that  it  lodges.” 

The  next  morning,  after  having  been  to  the 
barn-yard,  where  the  men  were  milking  the 
cows,  he  asked,  “  What  makes  your  cows  so 
thin?  You  could  not  have  wintered  them 
well.”  This  remark  “  took  me  down  ”  consider¬ 
ably.  I  rather  prided  myself  on  feeding  the 
cows  so  well  in  winter.  And  I  have  been  for 
several  weeks  feeding  them  steamed  potatoes 
and  a  little  corn  meal;  and  besides  this,  their 
pasture  is  capital.  In  fact,  I  have  been  a  little 
afraid  of  getting  my  cows  too  fat.  I  feed  higher 
than  anybody  else  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
then  to  be  told  that  the  cows  are  thin  !  Well, 
if  Mr.  J.  says  so,  all  right.  I  will  feed  higher. 
I  believe  in  supplying  all  the  food  a  cow  can 
turn  into  butter.  And  I  believe,  too,  in  making 
cows  fat  in  winter,  being  satisfied  that,  with  a 
good  cow,  we  get  all  the  fat  back  again  in  the 
form  of  butter  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Johnston’s  cows  are  grade  Short-horns, 
and  are  very  fat,  but  they  give  a  large  quantity 
of  milk.  He  says  “  there  is  nothing  like  Dur- 
hams.”  He  has  just  sold  a  two-year-old  heifer 
to  the  butcher  for  $116.  She  weighed  1,300  lbs. 
or  so.  Except  for  the  last  few  months,  she  had 
nothing  but  grass  and  hay.  But  then  his  grass 
is  of  the  best  quality.  He  believes,  as  I  do,  that 
on  dry  land,  the  more  you  cultivate  it,  and  the 
more  manure  you  use,  the  more  nutritious  will 
be  the  grass.  Few  understand  what  an  im¬ 
mense  advantage  this  is.  Mr.  J.  lias  to  milk 
liis  cows  three  times  a  day,  and  gets  a  pailful 
each  time;  and  the  cows  have  nothing  but 
hay  and  grass,  winter  and  summer.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  it  would  take  two  or  three  quarts 
of  corn  meal  to  make  twenty-five  pounds  of 
ordinary  hay  equal  to  that  which  Mr.  J.  gets 
from  his  thoroughly  underdrained,  clean,  and 
richly  manured  land.  Those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  improve  our  farms  should  take  encour¬ 
agement.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  are 
greater  in  every  way  than  most  of  us  understand. 

Mr.  J.  thought  my  horses  were  in  such  high 
condition  that  I  could  not  work  them  very  hard. 
I  told  him  they  were  worked  steadily  every  day. 
We  feed  pretty  high,  and  it  is  one  of  my  rules 
never,  if  it  can  be  helped,  to  let  a  horse  lie  idle. 
A  horse,  if  well  fed,  will  do  better  if  worked 
regularly  than  if  he  works  hard  occasionally, 
and  then  lies  idle.  It  costs  so  much  to  keep  a 
horse,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  him  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  stable  while  we  are  hoeing.  Better 
try  to  do  more  of  our  hoeing  with  the  cultivator. 

But  “fat  horses  and  thin  cows,”  you  will 
say,  docs  not  indicate  very  good  farming.  Anil 
this  is  true.  But  I  do  not  want  my  horses  any 
thinner ;  and  I  will  sec  that  my  cows,  after  this, 
are  fatter,  at  least  in  the  spring.  A  cow  ought 
to  work  “  as  hard  as  a  horse,”  and  should  be  as 
well  fed.  That  is  to  say,  we  keep  horses  to 
labor,  and  cows  to  produce  milk,  and  the  source 
of  both  is  -  the  food.  Where  horses  and  cows 
are  cheap,  it  may  pay  to  keep  them  on  a  low 
diet  of  cheap  food;  but  where  they  are  high,  it 
is  a  great  loss  to  allow  their  digestive  powers  to 
run  to  waste  from  not  providing  all  the  material 
that  the  stomach  can  turn  into  blood,  which  is 
the  primary  source  of  milk,  as  well  as  flesh. 
We  are  all  of  us  rather  inclined  to  feed  our 
horses  better  than  we  do  our  cows,  and  it  is 
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a  great  mistake.  We  should  not  feed  our  horses 
less,  but  our  cows  more  than  is  generally  done. 

You  think  Mr.  J.  was  rather  hard  on  me. 
Not  at  all.  He  simply  detected  my  weak 
points.  Would  you  have  fared  any  better  ?  Do 
you  work  your  horses  more  constantly,  or  feed 
your  cows  more  generously  ?  “  In  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  forty  years,”  said  he,  “  I  have  never 
met  with  but  two  men  who  could  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  fatting  sheep,  and  one  of  these  was 
a  thief!  Where  there  is  one  man  who  is  fit  to 
come  near  a  cow  or  sheep,  there  are  a  hundred 
who  can  plow,  and  mow,  and  do  all  kinds  of 
farm  work.”  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  Neg¬ 
lect  a  fatting  animal  for  a  single  day,  and  you 
lose  all  your  feed  for  a  week.  A  farmer  must 
give  his  stock  his  personal  attention,  or  he  can¬ 
not  hope  for  success.  He  need  not  necessarily 
do  all  the  work  himself,  but  he  must,  at  any 
rate,  see  that  it  is  done,  and  done  promptly  and 
regularly.  And  he  must  be  able  to  detect,  at  a 
glance,  any  slight  change  in  an  animal,  and  if 
it  will  not  eat  enough  of  one  kind  of  food,  try 
something  else.  Mayhew  says  that  a  horse  lias 
such  a  great  desire  to  do  anything  that  a  kind 
master  wishes,  that  he  can  soon  persuade  him 
to  eat  bitter  aloes,  while  I  have  known  men 
who  could  not  induce  a  cow  to  eat  steamed  po¬ 
tatoes  and  corn  meal,  or  a  sheep  to  eat  oil-cake. 
Such  men  may  be  allowed  to  pile  manure  in 
the  barn-yard  while  the  stock  is  in  the  field, 
but  their  harsh  voices  should  never  reach  the 
ears  of  a  gentle  cow  or  a  timid  sheep. 

My  remarks  in  regard  to  plowing  with  lines 
round  the  shoulder  have  brought  me  letters  by 
the  bushel.  And  nearly  all  the  writers  condemn 
the  practice,  and  think  I  must  reside  in  a  be¬ 
nighted  region.  Throughout  Western  New 
York  it  is  the  general  practice.  I  know  of 
but  one  man  who  does  not  adopt  it.  He 
uses  a  jockey  stick  between  the  horses,  and  two 
single  rope  lines,  which  he  holds  in  his  hands, 
or  lets  them  hang  on  the  handles  of  the  plow. 
He  guides  his  horses  by  “  haw”  and  “gee,”  and 
seldom  needs  to  use  the  lines,  except  to  touch 
up  the  horses  occasionally. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  thinks 
I  have  got  “fall-fallowing  and  barley  growing 
on  the  brain.”  He  is  right.  And  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  communicate  the  complaint  to  others. 
Not  that  I  wish  to  induce  any  one  to  raise  bar- 
le}r.  Such  is  not  my  desire.  But  I  do  want 
farmers  to  try  fall-fallowing  for  any  or  all 
spring  crops  they  propose  to  raise.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that,  if  generally  adopted,  the  practice 
would  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  profits  of 
American  farmers.  Of  course  it  is  not  adapted 
to  all  soils  and  all  situations.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  our  large  cities,  where  land  is  too  valu¬ 
able  to  be  allowed  to  remain  idle  for  three  or 
four  months,  we  must  grow  crops  and  clean  the 
land  at  the  same  time.  And  on  light  sandy  soils, 
generally,  fall-fallowing  may  not  be  necessary. 
By  the  constant  use  of  the  cultivator  among 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and  other  lioed  crops,  we 
can  keep  such  land  perfectly  clean.  And  this 
is  all  that  is  needed,  except  manure,  to  produce 
good  crops.  But,  away  from  the  cities,  and  on 
the  heavier  class  of  soils,  such  as  “  clay  loam,” 
“  calcareous  loam,”  and  even  “  sandy  loam''  or, 
in  short,  on  any  soil  that  contains  latent  plant- 
food,  fall-fallowing  will  prove  exceedingly  use¬ 
ful.  I  do  not  mean  fall-plowing  merely.  I 
mean  much  more  than  this.  Plow  the  land  in 
July  or  August,  and  cultivate  and  harrow  it 
thoroughly,  to  cause  the  weeds  to  germinate. 


Then  cross-plow  it,  and  repeat  the  liarrowings 
and  cultivatings  until  the  surface-soil,  for  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  is  as  mellow  as  a  garden. 
Then  plow  it  again,  deep  and  well,  and  let 
it  lie  up  rough  for  the  frosts  of  winter  to  disin¬ 
tegrate  and  mellow  the  inch  or  two  of  subsoil 
last  thrown  up.  Then  in  the  spring  sow  what 
you  will, — wheat,  barley,  or  oats ;  or,  better  still, 
if  the  weeds,  root,  branch,  and  seed,  are  not  all 
killed,  plant  corn,  potatoes,  or  beans,  and  culti¬ 
vate  thoroughly,  and  this  will  soon  give  us  clean 
farms,  rich  land,  and  large  profits. 

Pigs  are  very  scarce  this  summer,  and  farm¬ 
ers  are  anticipating  very  high  prices  for  pork 
next  winter.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  those 
who  fat  early  will  make  the  most  money.  Corn 
is  low,  and  it  will  pay  well  to  convert  it  into 
pork  at  present  prices.  In  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  if  the  pigs  have  the  run  of  a  good  pasture, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  three  or  four  bushels  of 
corn  will  make  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork. 
Ordinarily,  when  pigs  are  shut  up  to  fatten,  it 
requires  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  corn  to  make 
one  hundred  pounds  of  pork.  In  the  summer, 
with  a  good  pasture,  the  pigs  get  enough  grass 
to  keep  them  growing,  and  all  the  corn  they 
receive  is  converted  into  pork ;  whereas,  when 
they  are  shut  up  to  fatten,  probably  more  than 
half  the  corn  they  eat  is  needed  to  sustain  the 
vital  functions,  and  all  the  growth  and  fat  are 
derived  from  the  corn  eaten  over  and  above  this 
amount.  When  pigs  are  scarce,  and  corn  cheap, 
as  at  present,  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than 
to  feed  them  nothing  but  the  slops  and  milk 
from  the  house,  and  grass.  Let  them  have  a 
quart  or  so  of  corn  a  day  besides,  and  they  will 
grow  as  first  again.  There  is  no  cheaper  way 
of  making  pork.  No  half-fat  hogs  should  be 
sent  to  market  this  year,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
prevent  it.  If  a  farmer  has  no  corn,  let  him 
buy  it.  It  will  pay,  as  it  has  rarely  paid  before. 

Agricultural  writers  are  inclined  to  run  to 
extremes.  Farmers  often  cure  their  hay  too 
much,  and  to  guard  against  this  mistake,  some 
writers  urge  us  to  put  it  into  the  barn  before  it 
is  cured  half  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  have 
found,  to  my  cost,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  follow 
their  recommendations.  Better  dry  it  too  much 
than  not  dry  it  enough.  And  so  in  cutting 
grain.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  loss  in  letting  it 
get  dead  ripe.  But  there  is  a  still  greater  loss 
in  cutting  it  before  the  grain  becomes  firm. 

Steam  thrashing  machines  are  destined  speed¬ 
ily  to  take  the  place  of  the  horse  machines. 
Then  we  can  thrash  out  our  grain  as  we  draw 
it  in  from  the  field,  and  put  the  straw  in  the 
barn.  And  to  those  farmers  who  are  short  of 
barn  room,  and  who  have  to  stack  their  grain, 
this  plan  will  be  of  even  still  greater  advantage. 
It  saves  all  the  expense  and  loss  of  stacking. 
In  stacking  grain  we  always  have  two  men,  or 
a  man  and  a  strong  boy,  on  the  stack;  and  in 
thrashing  from  the  stack,  it  requires  two  men, 
and  sometimes  three,  to  pitch  the  grain  off  the 
stack  to  the  machine.  Now,  in  drawing  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  field  to  the  machine,  all  we  need  is 
one  man  to  pitch  the  grain  from  the  wagon  to 
the  machine,  and  consequent^  we  save  the  la¬ 
bor  of  four  or  five  men.  We  require  three 
wagons  and  two  teams,  one  man  to  pitch,  and 
three  men  to  load,  drive,  and  unload.  This  force 
will  furnish  the  grain  as  fast  as  any  ten-horse 
power  machine  can  thrash  it.  Last  year  I  was 
all  through  harvesting  and  thrashing  by  the 
first  of  August,  except  some  oats,  and  we  had 
four  months  of  good  weather,  before  winter  set 


in,  to  get  the  land  ready  for  spring  crops.  We 
shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  “  short 
seasons”  when  we  find  out  how  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  long  and  delightful  period  between 
our  early  harvest  and  late  winter.  We  have, 
agriculturally,  the  best  climate  in  the  world— if 
we  only  use  it  properly. 

Low  as  produce  is,  farmers  in  this  section 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  higher  wages  this 
season  than  during  the  war.  We  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  find  cheaper  labor.  Wc  shall  only  find 
it  when  we  give  steadier  employment  to  men 
and  women,  and  provide  work,  also,  for  the 
boys.  “Have  you  nothing  my  boy  can  do?” 
asked  a  foreman  the  other  day;  “I  would  rath¬ 
er  keep  him  with  me  than  let  him  go  to  the 
city,  but  he  can  get  work  in  the  city,  and  cannot 
find  it  here  in  the  country.”  We  must  find 
such  boys  work  and  keep  them  in  the  country. 


Steaming'  Food  for  Cattle  and  Swine. 


Many  a  farmer  raises  magnificent  crops  of  hay, 
which  he  stores  in  barns,  only  to  feed  it  out  either 
on  the  ground  or  in  racks  in  his  yards  and  fields. 

Th z  profit  of  farming  by  no  means  ends  with 
the  raising  of  large  crops.  The  disposition  of 
what  is  raised  is  quite  as  important  to  success 
as  is  the  raising  itself ;  and  every  ounce  of  nu¬ 
tritious  matter  which  is  allowed  to  find  its  way 
to  the  dung  heap,  if  it  might  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  meat,  milk  or  wool,  is  a  throwing 
away  of  just  so  much  of  the  result  of  the  year’s 
work.  Ample  practical  experience  has  proven 
that  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs  of  farm 
animals  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  extract  from 
hay  or  corn  fodder  or  grain  nearly  all  of  the 
nutritious  matter  that  they  contain ;  and  has 
shown  that,  by  the  aid  of  cooking,  much  of 
this  wasted  matter  may  be  saved. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  any  con¬ 
spicuous  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the  question 
of  cooking  food,  but  its  advantages  have  long 
been  known  to  careful  and  scientific  feeders. 
The  more  recent  experiments,  made  on  a  large 
scale,  and  by  practical  men,  have  demonstrated 
the  economy  of  the  operation. 

The  easiest  means  by  which  cooking  may  be 
done  is  with  the  aid  of  steam.  If  it  were  at¬ 
tempted  by  boiling  in  iron  vessels  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  fire,  great  care  would  be  re¬ 
quited  to  prevent  scorching,  and  enormous  cal¬ 
drons  would  be  needed.  By  the  aid  of  steam, 
the  cooking  may  be  safely,  conveniently,  and 
economically  done,  and  scorching  avoided. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  trials,  that  if  all  of  the  hay  and  other 
coarse  fodder,  and  all  of  the  grain  and  roots, 
fed  to  live-stock  of  any  description,  is  thor¬ 
oughly  steamed,  quite  one-third  of  the  raw 
material  is  saved.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  month’s 
feeding  on  a  large  farm  requires  10  tons  of  hay, 
100  bushels  of  grain,  and  500  bushels  of  roosts, 
the  same  feeding,  with  the  aid  of  the  steamer, 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  about  7  tons 
of  hay,  70  bushels  of  grain,  and  350  bushels  of 
roots.  Here,  then,  is  a  profit  of  3  tons  of  hay, 
30  bushels  of  grain,  and  150  of  roots,  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  an  inexpensive  apparatus,  for  a 
small  amount  of  fuel,  and  a  trifling  amount  of 
labor.  Nor  is  this  all.  While  successful  feed¬ 
ing  by  the  non-cooking  process  requires  the  use 
of  the  best  grain  and  fodder,  steaming  enables 
us  to  substitute  for  these,  coarser  herbage,  which 
may  even  have  become  slightly  musty,  and 
musty  or  unsound  corn.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
the  freshening  influence  of  the  steam,  and  in 
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part  to  the  fact  that  the  flavor  of  the  roots  or 
bran,  or  whatever  other  line  food  may  be  mixed 
with  the  cut  forage  before  steaming,  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  mass,  and  causes  that  to  be  eaten 
which  otherwise  would  necessarily  have  been 
rejected.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  of  Chester  Co., 
Pennsylvania,  gave  some  months  ago 
in  the  Practical  Farmer  the  result  of 
an  experiment  in  cooking  corn  for 
hogs.  Mr.  Edge  found  in  feeding  three 
lots,  of  five  bushels  of  corn  each,  to 
pigs  in  the  same  condition,  that  when 
the  corn  was  fed  without  grinding  or 
cooking,  the  pork  made  barely  repaid 
its  value — $1.30  per  bushel ;  that  when 
the  corn  was  ground  and  made  into  a 
thick  slop  with  cold  water,  the  result 
was  slightly  better;  and  that  when  the 
ground  meal  was  thoroughly  cooked, 
and  then  fed  cold,  lie  was  repaid  the 
whole  cost  of  the  corn,  and  more  than 
$1.00  per  bushel  besides.  Mr.  Stewart, 
of  North  Evans,  New  York,  lias  found, 
as  the  result  of  a  long  practice  in  steam¬ 
ing  food,  that  fully  one-third  of  the  hay 
and  larger  forage  fed  to  neat  cattle  and 
sheep  is  saved  by  steaming.  Messrs.  S.  &  D. 
Wells,  who  have  a  large  farm  at  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut,  and  who  have  a  very  well  con¬ 
structed  steaming  apparatus,  find  Mr.  Stewart’s 
results; fully  sustained  in  their  own  practice. 

Other  advantages  of  steaming  food  are,  cattle 
keep  in  much  beter  condition,  butter  made  in 
winter  has  more  nearly  the  yellow  color  of  grass 
butter,  and  the  liability  to  heave  in  horses  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  removed.  Mr.  Stewart  states  that 
ahorse  which  came  in  from  pasture  with  a  very 
severe  cough  was  cured  by  the  use  of  steamed 
food  within  two  weeks  after  being  put  into  the 
stable.  The  manure  resulting  from  the  use  of 
steamed  food  decomposes  very  much  more 
readily,  and  is  in  better  condition  for  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  land  than  that  which  is  uncooked 
and  contains  more  undigested  fibrous  matter. 

- -  -  - -  - - - 

Horse  Carts  for  Farm  Work. 

Like  every  thing  else,  a  horse  cart  should  be 
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adapted  to  its  uses,  and  the  kind  of  usage  it  is 
expected  to  have.  So,  the  style  of  cart  best 
adapted  to  a  stony,  rough  farm,  to  be  used  for 
hauling  stone  and  earth,  is  essentially  different 
from  one  to  be  used  on  a  level,  smooth  farm, 
for  all  kinds  of  light  jobs,  such  as  taking  green 
fodder  to  the  cow  stalls  or  hog  pens ;  vegeta¬ 


bles  or  fruit  to  tiie  village ;  veal  and  lambs  to 
market ;  gathering  such  crops  as  beaus  or  roots, 
on  small  farms,  or  doing  light  work,  and  errands 
“  for  the  farm,  garden,  and  household.”  For 
such  employment  the  conventional  horse  cart, 
such  as  one  can  buy  at  many.agricultural  ware¬ 


houses,  or  such  as  your  wheelwright  will  be 
likely  to  make  if  you  simply  order  a  cart  cost¬ 
ing  $50  or  thereabouts,  is  not  the  thing.  A 
much  lighter,  handier  vehicle  would  be  of  more 
general  utility,  and  one  may  be  easily  made 
upon  most  farms,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  blacksmith  for  the  iron  work.  Such  an  one 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
shafts  are  ash,  and  attached  to  the  axle.  The 
wheels  may  be  a  pair  of  low  wagon  wheels,  or 
larger  ones,  with  very  broad  tread,  to  prevent 
their  cutting  into  sward  or  plowed  ground.  The 
body  is  made  of  a  frame  of  hard  wood  (oak), 
the  side  pieces  being  mortised  into  the  end 
pieces,  which  extend  eight  inches  on  each  side. 
There  is,  besides,  a  cross-piece  mortised  into 
the  side  pieces,  across  the  middle  of  the  frame. 
The  box  is  of  seasoned  oak  boards,  one  inch 
thick,  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the  frame, 
strengthened  by  triangular  corner  posts  in  front 
and  iron  braces  at  each  corner  attached  to 
the  outer  ends  of  the  end  pieces  of  the  frame. 
The  box  is  then  bound  with  hoop-iron  on 
the  upper  edge  all  around,  the  hooping  extend¬ 
ing  down  on  each  side  at  the  corners.  The 
tail-board  is  put  in  very  strongly,  and  held 
by  a  rod.  This  makes  a  very  stiff  box,  and  it 
really  need  not  be  of  quite  so  heavy  stuff,  un¬ 
less  it  is  intended  to  put  top  boards  upon  it  in 
the  way  we  now  describe.  The  capacity  of  the 
cart  body  is  increased  by  14-inch  pine  boards, 
fastened  upon  knee  rungs,  which  go  in  staples 
inserted  in  the  cart  body.  Instead  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  an  open  rack,  of  similar  construc¬ 
tion,  may  be  made  of  strips,  which  would  be 
very  convenient  for  carting  green  fodder,  hay, 
pea  brush,  and  similar  bulky  articles.  The 
frame  may  be  of  2  x  2-inch  stuff,  and  the  bottom 
boards  of  the  cart  of  3|  t-incli  oak,  well  nailed 
all  around  to  side  and  cross-pieces.  IVe  recent¬ 
ly  saw  this  cart  at  the  farm  of  a  friend,  and 
liked  it  so  much  that  we  made  a  sketch  of  it  for 
the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist,  but  find,  in 
some  particulars,  we  must  depend  upon  our 
memory  and  impressions  for  details ;  our  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  size  of  the  body  is  3  it.  8 
in.  by  5  ft.,  and  that  it  is  1  foot  high. 


Drain  Conduits  and  Drain  Diggers. — Mr. 
M.  W.  Gunn,  of  La  Salle,  Illinois,  writes  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  use  of  continuous 
cement  pipes,  made  in  the  bottoms  of  drains  as 


a  substitute  for  tiles,  which,  in  his  vicinity,  are 
absurdly  high,— -also,  with  reference  to  a  ma¬ 
chine  by  which  ditches  may  be  dug  by  horse 
power,  stones  and  other  obstructions  in  the  soil 
being  almost  unknown.  Such  a  conduit  as  is 
often  made  by  moulding  in  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch  a  mixture  of  cement  and  gravel 
around  a  movable  plug  has  the  insuper¬ 
able  objection,  so  far  as  underdraining 
is  concerned,  that  it  is  impervious,  and 
does  not  admit  water  from  the  soil.  If 
this  difficulty  could  be  successfully 
overcome,  as  by  puncturing  the  bottom 
at  certain  intervals,  the  plan  might 
answer  very  well.  In  the  report  of  the 
trial  of  plows  at  Utica,  published  by 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  there  is  an  account  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  ditching  machine,  which 
produced  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  judges.  Some  years  ago 
another  machine  promised  to  be  exactly 
what  is  wanted  on  prairie  farms ;  but, 
for  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  it  has 
not  been  generally  introduced,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  lias  probably  never  been  in  the 
market  at  all.  Certainly  a  field  of  profitable 
invention  is  open  to  those  who  will  turn  their 
attention  to  the  construction  of  a  machine  by 
which  two  or  four  horses  may  be  made  to  cheap¬ 
ly  dig  three  or  four-foot  drains  in  prairie  land. 

Safety  Heins  for  Runaways  and  Kickers. 

There  are  several  patented  contrivances 
that  render  the  arrangements  which  we  de¬ 
scribe  more  efficacious  and  more  easily  applied, 
but  the  principle  of  controlling  a  horse  by 
drawing  the  bit  against  and  so  as  to  stretch  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  is  nothing  new,  A  very 
simple  way  is  represented  in  figure  1.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  using  strong,  flexible  straps  for  the  ends 
of  the  reins,  passing  them  through  the  bit-rings, 
and  buckling  them  together  over  the  head. 
They  should  be  well  greased,  and  tied  first  to 
the  top  of  the  headstall.  The  effect  of  pulling 
upon  these  will  obviously  draw  the  bit  upward 
as  well  as  against  the  jaw,  even  though  the 


horse  curve  his  neck  so  as  to  take  the  pressure 
as  much  on  the  jaw  as  possible.  The  pain  may 
lie  made  severe,  especially  if  the  mouth  bo 
sawed  upon  very  slightly.  Figure  2  represents 
an  old  contrivance,  also,  and  one  which  is  much 
more  effective  than  the  one  shown  in  fig.  1,  hut 
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it  requires  a  double  set  of  reins.  The  extra  set 
has  simple  buckles  sewed  in  the  ends,  and  passes 
from  the  hands  to  the  liames  rings,  then  through 
the  gag-runners  on  the  headstall,  then  through 
the  bit-rings,  and  the  ends  buckle  upon  the 
tongue  of  the  poll-strap  of  the  headstall,  which 
passes  through  the  buckle  of  the  cheek  or 
blinker-piece.  These  reins  are  perfectly  ir¬ 
resistible.  No  horse  can  stand  the  pain  of  even 
a  light  pull,  and  a  passionate  or  heedless  man 
might  seriously  injure  his  horse  if  he  were  to 
pull  and  jerk  as  usual  upon  sc  severe  a  rein. 

-  ■  T-ta ©pw  >  — - 

Milk  in  Hot  Weather— Coolers. 

The  care  of  milk  in  very  hot  weather  is  the 
source  of  no  little  perplexity  to  farmers,  and 
things  often  go  wrong,  adding  loss  to  care. 
Among  the  discoveries  of  recent  date,  that  of 
the  advantages  attending  the  rapid  aud  complete 
cooling  of  milk  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most  valuable, 
especially  as  a  number  of  contrivances  have 
been  patented,  extensively  tested,  and  thus 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the 
Am.  Agricultural  Annual  for  1869.  It  is  not 
our  province  to  advertise  these  patented  proc¬ 
esses  in  this  part  of  the  paper,  as  our  proper  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  are  open  to  the  fair  statements 
of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  them 
known;  but  we  are  happy  to  show  our  readers 
from  time  to  time  how,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
wits  they  may  get  along  without  “patent  rights.” 


The  accompanying  engraving  of  a  milk-cool¬ 
er  is  from  a  sketch  sent  us  by  one  of  the  readers 
of  the  Agriculturist,  who  claims  for  the  appa¬ 
ratus  efficiency  as  a  milk-cooler  and  aerator,  while 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  clean,  every  part  which 
the  milk  touches  being  entirely  exposed.  The 
affair  consists  of  a  tight  trough  for  water,  made 
of  wood,  lined  with  metal,  or  made  tight  in  any 
way,  about  4  feet  long  by  21 12  in  width.  Length¬ 
wise  across  this  trough,  a  shallow  one  of  heavy 
tin  is  laid,  having  transverse  corrugations  or 
grooves,  about  4  or  5  inches  apart.  This  trough 
is  about  14  inches  wide,  having  the  sides  two 
or  three  inches  high.  It  is  depressed  about  two 
inches  below  the  top  of  the  water  trough,  and 
has  a  very  slight  fall  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
It  would  probably  be  found  necessary  to  put 
one  or  two  three-inch  strips  across  the  trough 
lengthwise  under  the  tin  trough,  to  give  it  sup¬ 
port.  The  milk  trough  is  narrowed  at  the 
discharge  end,  so  as  to  conduct  the  stream 
into  a  can,  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  bracket 
shelf  is  placed  to  hold  a  milk  receiver,  out  of 
which  the  milk  should  flow  in  a  regulated  stream. 
In  use,  the  water  trough  is  filled  with  cold  wa¬ 


ter  or  ice-water.  In  case  ice  is  at  hand,  the 
cakes  might  be  confined  under  the  milk-trougli. 
If  the  milk  of  a  few  cows  only  is  to  be  cooled, 
this  can  be  done  without  a  constant  change  of 
water,  and  without  ice,  if  the  water  of  a  cool 
spring  can  be  employed ;  but  if  it  were  to  be 
used  on  a  dairy  farm,  a  constant  flow  of  water 
from  the  spring  would  be  desirable.  In  this 
case  the  outer  trough  should  be  smaller  and 
shallower;  the  water  should  enter  in  a  strong 
stream,  as  close  as  possible  to  where  the  milk 
flows  off,  and  be  discharged  where  the  milk  en¬ 
ters,  for  thus  the  cooling  would  go  on  most  rap¬ 
idly  with  a  proper  regard  to  economy  of  water. 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  cooling 
milk  as  soon  as  drawn,  we  consider  it  proved 
that  milk  so  treated  will  keep  sweet  much  lon¬ 
ger  ;  that  it  gives  up  its  cream  more  readily  ;  that 
it  may  be  kept  in  deep  instead  of  shallow  ves¬ 
sels.  We  are  even  prepared  to  hear  that  some 
of  our  good  dairy  folks  who  have  the  coolers 
in  use  are  setting  their  cooled  milk  to  skim  in 
barrels,  or  similar  vessels  of  tin  or  earthenware. 
The  last  would  probably  be  better  than  any  other. 

Red-root  or  Pigeon-grass. 


PI.  N.  Janes,  of  Clinton  Co.,  Mich.,  says,  with 
reference  to  the  Red-root  (Lithospermum  arvense): 
“  This  troublesome  weed  is  growing  on  many 
farms  in  this  County,  and  seems  very  hard  to  kill." 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  weeds  the  winter  wheat¬ 
growing  farmer  has  to  contend  with.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  number  of  small,  hard-shelled 
seeds,  that  will  lie  in  the  ground  for  years.  The 
difficulty  is  not  in  killing  the  plants.  They  are 
easily  killed  if  they  can  be  got  at  with  the  plow, 
the  cultivator,  or  the  hoe.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  seeds  do  not  germinate  readily,  except  in 
August,  September,  and  October.  And  conse¬ 
quently  this  weed  is  rarely  troublesome  in  spring- 
grains  or  corn.  But  when  we  prepare  land  for 
winter  wheat,  the  seeds  germinate  in  September 
and  October,  and  the  next  spring  our  wheat  is 
full  of  Red-root,  and  we  have  no  means  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  plants  except  pulling  them  out  by 
hand,  or  hoeing  the  wheat.  When  a  farm  is 
badly  infested  with  Red-root,  the  only  sure 
means  of  cleaning  it  effectually  is  to  prepare 
the  land  for  winter  wheat  and  then  not  soio  it. 
If  the  land  is  well  worked  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  seeds  of  the  Red-root  will  germin¬ 
ate,  and  once  plowing  or  cultivating  in  the 
spring  will  kill  the  plants.  Sow  barley,  peas, 
oats,  or  spring  wheat,  and  they  will  be  off  in 
time  to  sow  winter  wheat.  And  in  this  way 
wTe  lose  no  crop  and  get  rid  of  the  Red-root. 


A  Three-horse  Evener  8  Inches  Long. 

While  many  of  us  are  plodding  along  with 
three-horse  eveners  a  third  longer  than  a  com¬ 
mon  double-tree,  and  heavy  in  proportion,  ob¬ 
jectionable  besides,  on  account  of  the  great  play 
they  have,  Mr.  Stephen  Mitchell,  of  Carrollton, 
Carroll  Co.,  Md.,  has  invented,  made,  and  been 
using  one  of  only  8  inches  long.  The  idea  of  an 
evener  in  this  form  is  altogether  new  to  us ;  in 
fact,  we  know  of  no  other  upright  one.  There 
is  a  patented  device,  consisting  of  a  double  pul¬ 
ley  upon  which  two  chains  run.  The  diame¬ 
ters  of  the  pulleys  are  as  1  to  2,  and  the  chains 
are  wound  different  ways,  so  that  when  two 
horses  are  attached  to  the  chain  on  the  small 
pulley,  and  a  single  horse  to  the  larger  pulley- 
chain,  in  pulling  against  each  other,  the  power 
is  equalized.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  “Mitch¬ 
ell  Evener,”  which  we  now  publish,  the  lever 


is  simply  substituted  for  the  wheel  and  axle.  We 
place  a  high  estimate  upon  this  simple  inven¬ 
tion,  and  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  does  not  de¬ 
cidedly  popularize  the  use  of  three  horses 
abreast  for  heavy  farm  work,  which  makes  a 
great  saving  of  labor.  Mr.  Mitchell  thus  de¬ 
scribes  his  invention : 

“Since  ‘Three-horse  eveners’  are  in  such 
demand,  I  have  concluded  to  send  a  description 

of  one  that  I 
am  using,  not 
having  seen  it 
described  in 
the  Agricul¬ 
turist.  I  take 
a  bar  of  iron 
(l’h  x  ’Is inch) 
about  8  inch¬ 
es  long,  and 
have  a  link 

MITCHELL’S  THREE-HOUSE  EVENER.  welcled  i  11  One 

end,  and  a  long  hook,  say  8  inches  long,  in  the 
other,  so  as  to  make  the  distance  between  the 
centers  of  the  holes  6  inches.  Two  inches  from 
the  link  I  put  another.  When  the  bar  is  attached 
to  the  plow  it  stands  upright,  and  is  attached  to 
the  plow  by  the  link  nearest  the  middle,  short 
end  down.  To  the  other  link  I  fasten  an  evener 
4’|2  feet  long,  by  the  center,  for  two  horses. 
Tiie  single  horse  is  hitched  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  bar.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan 
are,  that  the  horses  are  nearer  the  plow,  and  the 
middle  horse  being  hitched  to  a  ‘single-tree,’ 
six  inches  above  the  others,  enables  me  to  use  a 
shorter  two-horse  evener  than  otherwise.” 


Self-milkers.— A  Cure. 


A  cow  may  be  an  inveterate  kicker,  and  be 
considered  excusable  from  a  liberal  point  ofview. 
She  may  employ  every  opportunity  to  break 
down  fences,  jump  over  them,  skillfully  take 
down  bars,  and  make  herself  a  nuisance  upon 
the  place,  and  nevertheless  command  our  re¬ 
spect  for  her  varied  abilities;  but  if  a  cow  is 
guilty  of  the  miserable  habit  of  milking  herself, 
she  puts  herself  without  the  pale  of  even  chari¬ 
ty.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  dry  her  off,  fatten 
and  kill  her,  she  must  be  controlled.  Several 
plans  for  accomplishing  this  have  been  already 
published  in  the  Agriculturist,  some  of  which 
work  wTell.  The  one  herewith  presented  is 
communicated  by  a  valued  correspondent,  who 
highly  extols  its  efficiency.  A  thin,  strong 
piece  of  hard  wood  forms  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  forehead¬ 
band  and  muzzle- 
band  of  a  leathern 
halter.  This  is  nailed 
with  clinch  nails  to 
the  leather,  and  ex¬ 
tends  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  lower 
band.  A  piece  of 
hickory  or  ash  is 
screwed  first  to  this, 
near  its  upper  end. 

The  ends  being  left 
thick,  it  is  shaved  CHECK  F0R  self-milkers. 
thin  in  the  middle 

to  act  as  a  spring,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that 
the  free  end  remains  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  above  the  face-piece.  Near  this  end 
a  sharp-pointed  nail  is  inserted,  which  is  well 
sharpened,  and  plays  through  a  hole  in  the  face- 
piece,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  least  press¬ 
ure  upon  the  spring  causes  the  sharp  nail  to 
prick  the  nose.  Besides  this,  a  needle,  sharp  at 
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both  ends,  is  passed  horizontally  through  the 
spring,  and  this  will  prick  the  ^ides  of  the  cow 
if  she  attempts  to  suck.  YVe  believe  the  con¬ 
trivance  will  work,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  make. 


How  to  Build  a  Row-boat. 

Those  who  live  near  the  water  are  quite  sure 
to  have  a  boat  of  some  kind,  if  it  be  only  a 
roughly  made  skitf,  or  a  “  dug-out.”  Rowing 
is  capital  amusement  and  good  exercise,  and  a 
boat  is  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  is,  in 
certain  localities,  of  great  use.  We  recently 
saw  in  an  English  magazine,  directions  for 
building  a  boat,  the  engravings  of  which  w’e 
copy.  Oak  is  the  most  durable  material,  but 
white  cedar,  or  even  pine,  will  make  a  much 
lighter  boat.  Figure  1  gives  a  general  view  of 
the  boat,  which  is  intended  to  be  1G  feet  long, 
and  3  feet  wide.  Two  boards  16  feet  long 
and  16  inches  wide  will  be  required  for  the 
sides ;  three  boards  of  the  same  length  and  a 
foot  wide  will  be  needed  for  the  bottom,  besides 
material  for  the  stern  and  other  parts.  The 


Fig.  5. 


1. — THE  BOAT  COMPLETE. 


boards  for  the  sides  have  two  blocks,  each  23|  4 
feet  long,  placed  between  them,  and  they  are 
bound  tightly  by  means  of  a  rope,  as  shown  at 
II,  II,  in  figure  2.  Insert  a  strong  rod  between 
the  ropes  at  J ,  and  twist  it  gradually  until  the 
ends  of  the  boards  nearly  meet.  Now  insert  the 


Fig.  2. — SHAPING  THE  BOAT. 

cut-water,  which  should  be  a  strip  18  inches 
long,  3  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  thick;  twist 
the  ropes  until  the  cut-water  is  held  fast.  Se¬ 
cure  the  stick  so  that  the  ropes  cannot  untwist, 
and  then  bore  several  holes  through  both  boards 
and  the  cut-water,  and  secure  all  three  firmly 

A  A 
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Fig.  3.— THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  BOAT. 

with  screws.  The  stern  is  shown  in  figure  4. 
It  is  3G  inches  wide  at  top,  and  18  inches  deep, 
and  is  fixed  firmly  to  the  end  of  the  boat  by 
means  of  long  screws. 

The  bottom  of  the  boat  is  made  of  three 
pieces,  as  in  fig.  3, 
the  edges  being  rab¬ 
beted,  as  shown  at 
B.  The  boards  are 
held  together  by 
four  pieces,  A,  A, 
screwed  on  firmly. 
The  bottom  is  se¬ 
cured  to  the  sides 
by  means  of  long, 
slender  screws,  carefully  put  in,  the  cross-pieces 
being  uppermost.  The  keel  should  be  a  strip 


Fig.  4.— THE  STEEN. 


an  inch  square,  and  firmly  fixed  along  the  bot¬ 
tom,  exactly  in  the  center.  The  rudder  is  shaped 
as  in  fig.  5,  with  a  cross-piece  at 
the  top,  to  which  small  ropes 
may  be  attached  for  the  purpose 
of  working  it.  It  has  two  iron 
hooks,  D,  D,  to  enable  it  to 
be  hung  to  a  strip,  A ,  fig.  3, 
which  is  placed  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  stern,  and  is 
furnished  with  two  iron  eyes  or 
screw  rings  to  receive  the  hooks. 

Row-locks  and  seats  are  to  be  provided,  as  in  fig. 
1.  The  boat  is  now  to  be  caulked,  which  is  done 
by  stuffing  tow  or  oakum  into  every  seam  or  crev¬ 
ice,  and  afterwards  pouring  melted  pitch  over 
them.  If  all  has  been  thoroughly  done,  the  boat 
M  ill  be  water-tight,  and  may  then  he  painted  in¬ 
side  and  out  of  such  color  as  may  suit  the  taste. 

When  to  Sow  Clover  and  Grass  Seed. 

There  is  much  discussion  upon  this  subject 
by  the  Solons  who  figure  at  our  Farmers’  Clubs 
in  cities.  It  is  claimed  as  a 
somewhat  novel  discovery  that 
grass  seed  will  grou'  in  any  well- 
prepared  soil,  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  without  any 
sheltering  crop  of  spring  or 
winter  grain,  as  is  commonly 
practiced.  The  old-style  farmer,  and  the  new- 
style,  if  he  has  any  brains,  sows  his  grass  seed 
with  his  spring  grain  from  convenience,  rather 
than  from  any  supposed  benefits  ■which  the  grain 
affords  the  springing  grass.  The  ground  has 
been  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  grass  during 
a  rotation  of  four  or  five  years.  It 
has  been  well  manured,  thoroughly 
ploM-ed,  and  harrowed,  and  is  in  the 
best  condition  in  which  the  ordinary 
implements  of  tillage  can  put  it  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  seed.  He  gets  his  crop  of 
grain  and  his  ground  stocked  with 
clover  and  grass,  at  one  operation.  It 
is  laid  doM'ii  and  the  plow  has  no 
more  to  do  wfitli  it  for  from  two  to  five  years, 
according  to  the  rotation  adopted.  He  expects 
the  grain  to  keep  the  clover  in  check  until  it  is 
harvested,  and  the  clover  to  keep  the  grasses  in 
check  until  the  third  season  after  the  sowing. 
We  claim  for  this  practice  that  it  is  good 
husbandry.  If  we  raise  spring 
grain  at  all,  it  comes  in  as  u’ell 
at  this  point  in  the  rotation,  as 
at  any  other.  If  we  do  not  sow 
with  grain  either  in  the  spring  or 
fall,  MTe  are  under  the  necessity 
of  plowing  and  preparing  the 
soil  expressly  for  grass  seed, 
which  involves  expense  with¬ 
out  any  corresponding  ad¬ 
vantage.  Lau’ns  and  small  pieces  of  land  that 
are  very  thoroughly  prepared  by  subsoiling 
and  coating  with  very  fine  loam  may  be  seeded 
doM'ii  at  any  time  when  the  ground  is  open,  yet 
there  is  danger  of  killing  the  young  grass  by 
drought  in  midsummer,  and  by  frost  in  winter. 
The  best  months  in  the  year  for  stocking  land 
with  grass,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  are 
April,  August,  and  September;  and  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  seeding  is  probably  done  in  the 
first  and  last  of  these  months. 

- -»«  - - »-•> - 

Cheap  Material  for  Drains. 

The  question  of  underdraining  is  attracting 
more  and  more  attention,  and  a  growing  desire 
naturally  exists  for  some  material  better  adapted 


than  tiles  for  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
tiles  are  not  made,  and  to  which  their  transpor¬ 
tation  would  be  costly.  Stones  we  consider  out 
of  the  question  for  any  organized  system  of 
underdraining.  Not  only  are  they  expensive  to 
prepare  and  to  lay  properly  in  the  ditch,  but 
they  require  a  so  much  larger  ditch  that  the 
extra  cost  of  digging  would  usually  be  more  than 
the  cost  of  providing  a  more  permanent  conduit. 
Brush,  poles,  gravel,  etc.,  serve  for  temporary 
use  in  new  countries,  but  they  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  better  material  can  be  procured. 

Boards  sawn  from  wood  that  is  of  no  value 
for  any  other  purpose,  coated  with  coal  tar,  or, 
what  is  still  better  and  cheaper,  with  crude 
carbolic  acid,  will  last  for  an  almost  indefinite 
time  when  buried  deep 
enough  to  be  kept  al- 
M’ays  wret.  If  these 
boards  are  nailed  to¬ 
gether  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  displaced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  earth,  1. 

and  are  made  in  sections  not  more  than 
five  or  six  feet  long,  they  may  be  laid  in  a 
narrow  ditch  and  will  form  a  drain  only  inferior 
to  those  made  M7ith  tiles  and  collars.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  recommended  that  the  drain  be  made  of 
two  strips,  one  2  inches  M'ide,  and  one  3  inches 
uTide,  nailed  together  as  shown  in  figure  1 — the 
earth  bottom  of  the  ditch  forming  the  floor  over 
which  the  water  is  to  run.  This  drain  answers 
a  good  purpose  so  long  as  it  remains  open,  but 
the  liability  of  the  floor  of  the  ditch  to  be  wash- 
ed  away  by  the  current  is  a  serious  objection 
to  it,  for  the  earth  removed  from  one  place  may 
be  deposited  in  another,  and  either  obstruct 
the  drain  entirely  or  seriously  retard  its  flow. 

The  use  of  three  boards,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  is 
much  more  satisfactory. 
These  strips  are  each  3 
inches  uTide  and  1  inch 
thick,  securely  nailed 
together,  so  that  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  drain  will  not 
obstruct  them.  This 
conduit  will  have  a 
capacity  equal  to  a 
l’ja-inch  tile,  and  will 
suffice  for  all  lateral 
drains  not  more  than  1,000  feet  long.  At  the 
lower  angle  (at  A)  openings  should  be  made 
by  cutting  notches  in  the  corner  of  the  board, 
B ,  before  the  trunk  is  nailed  together.  In 
laying,  the  conduit  should  be  placed  with  the 
angle  A  at  the  bottom.  This  will  ensure  the 
washing  out  of  any  silt  that  may  get  inte  the 
drain,  as  even  a  small  stream  must  flow  in  that 
part  where  all  silt  would  accumulate.  It  also 
places  the  openings  for  the  admission  of  the 
water  where  they  should  be,  because  the  M'ater 
enters  the  drain  by  rising  into  it  front  below. 
For  main  drains  and  long  laterals,  wide,’  boards 
may  be  used.  To  bear  the  pressure  of  the  earth, 
the  corner  C  should  be  more  strongly  nailed 
than  the  others,  which,  when  once  the  drain  is 
laid,  will  have  little  tendency  to  be  displaced. 


Private  Herd  Records. 

Breeders  who  do  not  let  their  cattle  run  pro¬ 
miscuously,  but  who  make  any  effort  to  improve 
their  stock,  should  keep  accurate  records  of 
their  breeding.  These  records  should  show  the 
name,  dam,  sire,  color,  age,  breeder’s  name,  if 
bought,  and  any  facts  known  in  regard  to  the 
pedigree  of  every  animal,  male  or  female,  used 
for  breeding  purposes.  It  is  found  convenient, 
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usually,  to  designate  the  animals  by  numbers, 
which  may  be  used  as  proper  names,  or  names 
may  be  given  in  addition ;  or,  as  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  the  name  denotes  the  family,  while  the 
number  marks  the  individual,  and  so  both  name 
and  number  become  the  proper  name  of  the 
animal.  The  old  cow  “  Bessie”  may  have  had 
nine  heifer  calves  named  “Bessie  2d,”  “Bessie 
3d,”  to  “Bessie  10th;”  and  so,  too,  other  more 
remote  descendants  are  also  numbered,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Dutchess  family  of  Short-horns.  In 
recording  a  calf,  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  the 
pedigree  of  both  sire  and  dam;  hence,  in  pri¬ 
vate  herd  records,  it  will  be  found  very  conven¬ 
ient  to  use  the  number  of  the  page  of  the  book 
in  which  the  pedigree  of  each  is  recorded  in 
full,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  sire 
and  dam,  so  as  to  avoid  indexes  or  other  num¬ 
bers  for  reference.  In  small  herds,  where  but 
one  or  two  bulls  are  usually  kept,  the  use  of 
the  number  is  not  necessary  with  names  of 
bulls.  Their  pedigrees  will  be  recorded  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  would  be  many  years  before  the 
list  would  be  found  long,  even  for  a  stranger 
to  look  through  for  the  record  of  an}7  animal. 
Cows  are  numerous,  and  there  is  something  to 
be  recorded  every  year  of  each  one,  even  if  she 
go  farrow,  for  this  ought  always  to  be  stated. 

The  records  of  pedigrees  of  purchased  animals 
are  often  on  letter  files,  slips  of  paper,  or  in  vo¬ 
luminous  correspondence ;  and  even  some  of  our 
best  breeders  have  no  other  records  than  these, 
except  the  date  that  each  cow  goes  to  bull  each 
year,  and,  possibly,  the  name  of  the  calf  when 
dropped.  This  causes  a  great  many  mistakes, 
makes  uncertainty,  and  frequently  permanently 
injures  the  value  of  excellent  stock,  or  of  the 
whole  herd.  All  these  errors  are  obviated 
by  a  well-kept  account  in  a  memorandum  book. 

The  pedigrees  of  all  animals  ought  to  be 
written  out  in  full  in  what  should  be  called  the 
herd-book.  Of  these  we  will  give  specimens, 
but  first  describe  the  “  calf  memorandum,” 
which  is  of  vital  importance.  It  would  be  well 
to  rule  off  a  blauk  book  as  follows,  so  as  to  bring 
the  cows’  names  first  and  the  calves’  last : 


The  interpretation  of  this  is  simple.  The 
cow  Topsy,  whose  pedigree  is  recorded  on 
page  25,  went  to  Uticas  on  the  30th  of  March, 
18G8 ;  her  time  was  up  January  5th;  the  calf 
dropped  January  8th  was  a  dark  brown  heifer, 
named  Tippet,  whose  pedigree  is  recorded  on 
page  40.  In  this  list  all  the  cows  are  recorded 
as  fast  as  they  are  served.  If  one  misses,  a  line 
is  drawn  through  the  space  after  the  fourth 
column  ;  and  she  is  recorded  again. 

Now,  on  turning  to  page  25  of  the  herd-book 
we  find  Topsy’s  pedigree,  which  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  runs  as  follows : — 

Topsy. — French  gray,  with  white  shoulders 
and  belly,  calved  May  3d,  1862.  Sire,  Stirrup. 
Dam,  Tossup,  (10) by  Stirrup;  granddam  Tabby, 
(3)  by  Jersey  1st. ;  Gr. -granddam  Tiny,  import¬ 
ed  in  cow  Beauty,  from  Island  of  Jersey,  by 
John  A.  Taintor.  Tabby  was  bought  of  X.  Y. 
Zadoc.  See  Certificate  C.  6.,  and  Bill  of  Sale 
S.  1.  Here  follows  a  list  of  her  calves,  with  the 
dates  of  calving,  and  of  prizes  taken,  or  inter¬ 
esting  performances.  The  pedigrees  of  the 
bulls  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place.  That 
of  Stirrup  may  run  as  follows :  Stirrup. — Dark 
gray,  calved  June  5th,  1859 ;  bred  by  A.  B.  C. 
Dugan.  Sire,  imported  Lord  of  the  Channel. 


Dam,  imported  Sappho.  Bought  of  E.  F.  G. 
Hawley,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.  See  Letter 
and  Certificate  B.  1.,  and  Bill  of  Sale  S.  3. 

These  references,  C.  0.,  B.  1.,  are  to  letter 
files,  containing  correspondence  and  evidence  in 
regard  to  purchased  cows  or  bulls,  and  S. 
refers  to  a  file  of  bills  of  sale.  The  evidence  in 
the  case  of  every  animal  not  calved  upon  the 
farm  should  be  full,  tracing  every  progenitor 
to  the  home  of  the  breed,  or  to  animals  recorded 
in  English  herd-books,  if  Short-horns  or  Devons. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
value  of  pedigrees  of  late.  They  are  value¬ 
less  unless  they  are  accurate,  and  it  is  only  by 
keeping  memorandums,  similar  to  the  example 
given,  that  pedigrees  of  certain  value  can  be 
had.  No  man’s  memory  can  be  trusted  im¬ 
plicitly,  and  it  is  all  wrong  for  a  breeder  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  for  facts  he  can  just  as  well  put 
down  in  black  and  white  when  they  happen. 

■  ■  ^  « ■»««  O  «B» - - 

Draining  by  Means  of  Wells. 

A  correspondent  asks  our  opinion  of  the  plan 
of  draining  land  by  the  use  of  wells,  bored  down 
to  porous  strata,  by  which  the  surplus  water  of 
the  surface  soil  may  be  carried  away, — stating 
that,  by  the  aid  of  the  well-boring  apparatus, 
such  outlets  may  be  made  at  far  less  cost  than 
the  regular  system  of  underdraining  entails. 
The  objections  to  this  plan  are  numerous  and 
cogent : — 1.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  plan 
by  which  the  soalfage  water  of  the  soil  could  be 
admitted  to  the  vertical  outlets  without  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  loose  particles  of  earth,  which  would 
soon  fill  them  up.— 2.  If  these  wells  were  left 
unlined,  they  would  soon  become  obstructed  by 
the  caving  in  of  their  sides;  while,  if  so  lined 
as  to  be  permanently  secure,  they  would  be  very 
costly. — 3.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  no  stra¬ 
tum  would  be  found  that  would  carry  away  the 
water. — 4.  Not  infrequently  a  water-bearing 
stratum  would  be  tapped  and  water  would  flow 
over  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. — 5.  The 
presence  of  stones,  larger  or  smaller,  would 
often  interrupt  the  boring  and 
make  it  very  expensive,  while  rock 
would  be  impenetrable  at  any 
cost  within  the  reach  of  farmers. 
— These  objections  are  very  gen¬ 
eral,  but  not  universal.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  containing  more 
than  a  million  of  acres,  is  mainly  under¬ 
laid  by  porous  sand  and  gravel.  This  often 
comes  to  the  surface,  forming  sandy  tracts,  while 
in  other  parts  there  is  an  upper  layer  of  com¬ 
mon  and  very  good  soil,  varying  from  a  few 
feet  to  a  hundred  or  more  feet  in  depth.  In 
Flushing,  and  in  other  towns,  it  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  practice,  where  surface  drainage  is  not  easy, 
from  the  lay  of  the  land,  to  dig  wells  or  “  cess¬ 
pools”  from  10  to  50  feet  deep,  as  needed,  ex¬ 
tending  them  5  to  8  ft.  into  the  underlying  laud. 
These  cess-pools,  stoned  to  the  surface,  carry  off 
an  immense  amount  of  clear  water  drained  into 
them.  Where  impure  or  muddy  water  flows 
in,  it  is  necessary  to  clean  out  the  bottom  occa¬ 
sionally.  There  are  such  plots  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  though  not  very  common ;  and  in 
these  cases,  this  drainage  system  is  of  course 
cheap,  and,  temporarily  at  least,  effective. 

Another  correspondent  suggests  the  same 
method  for  draining  small  swamps,  of  a  basin¬ 
like  character,  by  cutting  or  boring  wells 
through  the  clay  bottom  of  the  basin.  If  such 
a  swamp  is  underlaid  within  a  reasonable  depth 
by  a  porous  stratum,  gravel,  for  instance, — which 
has  an  outlet  at  a  lower  point — a  large  well  as  an 


outlet  for  regularly  laid  underdrains  may  be 
dug.  A  well  of  this  character  is  much  more 
easily  kept  open  than  frequent  bore-holes  would 
be,  and  the  drains,  laid  in  accordance  with  a 
well-considered  plan,  would  be  more  effective, 
especially  to  remove  the  water  from  surrounding 
hills,  than  any  system  of  small  wells  could  be. 


A  “Dispensation  of  Providence.” 

I  found  Neighbor  Simpson  one  March  morn¬ 
ing  in  his  barn  skinning  a  ten-months’ calf.  I 
noticed  that  the  throat  was  not  cut,  and  con¬ 
cluded  it  was  not  a  case  of  slaughter  for  the 
shambles.  The  flesh  did  not  look  inviting,  and 
the  bones  were  a  little  too  conspicuous  for  “  the 
fatted  calf.”  Simpson  said  he  had  tried  hard  to 
raise  the  heifer,  but  could  not  make  it  out. 
“  She  kind  o’  hung  round  the  barn,  didn’t  eat 
much,  and  last  night  she  died.  It  is  a  hard 
case,  a  very  mysterious  dispensation.  Ye  see, 
I  shall  lose  ten  months’  keepin’  on  this  critter, 
and  git  nothin’  but  the  hide.”  By  pumping 
Simpson  cautiously,  I  found  it  another  case 
of  death  by  bo'**  hay  and  cold.  The  animal 
was  kept  in  a  poor  pasture  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  came  to  the  foddering  season  in  thin 
flesh.  Mouldy  huts  and  bog  hay  had  been  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  these  were  fed  out  upon  the 
snow  at  the  stack,  with  no  shelter  but  chestnut 
rails.  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this 
dispensation,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it.  Ho 
thought  he  was  not  at  all  responsible  for  the 
treatment  the  poor  brute  had  received,  and  laid 
the  blame  upon  Providence.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Providence  has  ordained  the  conditions  of 
animal  life  with  which  he  trifled,  and  that  his 
loss  was  designed  as  a  punishment  for  cruelty. 
The  mysterious  thing  about  it  was  that  Simpson 
did  not  see  it  in  this  light.  Connecticut. 

- -  — o— — - — ►  - - 

“  Thorough  Cultivation.” 

[The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  Alton  Hort.  Society,  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  Mr.  O.  L.  Barler.] 

If  there  is  one  fact  in  horticulture  more  than 
another,  that  is  being  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
it  is  the  necessity  of  the  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  soil— a  term  often  used,  but  not,  perhaps, 
with  sufficient  definiteness,  as  what  one  man 
calls  thorough  culture,  another  does  not.  When 
first  commencing  to  stir  the  soil,  I  thought  I 
could  easily  cultivate  a  certain  number  of  acres 
with  a  given  amount  of  working  force.  The 
second  year  saw  an  increase  in  the  working 
capital,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  acres; 
and  every  year  since  we  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  hiring  more  labor,  without  increasing  the 
area  under  cultivation.  It  is  estimated  that,  in 
gardening  operations,  ten  men  will  work  ten 
acres  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  This  demand  is, 
perhaps,  more  than  we  may  feel  able  to  meet  at 
present;  still  we  must  come  to  this  if  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  best  results.  To  thoroughly  cultivate — 
that  is,  to  thoroughly  fertilize ,  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term — necessitates  a  frequent 
stirring  of  the  soil,  not  simply  to  plow  when 
the  weeds  appear.  Thorough  culture  has  a 
broader  mission  than  this  of  weed  killing.  To 
cultivate  is  to  make  productive— to  manure ; 
and  to  this  manuring  of  the  soil  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  best  results  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  garden.  When,  and  how  often,  then,  ought 
we  to  stir  the  ground  ?  Always  after  every 
rain,  and  as  soon  after  as  the  ground  will  work 
well.  The  frequency  of  the  plowing  will  de¬ 
pend,  in  part,  on  circumstances,  on  the  nature 


CALF  MEMORANDUM. 

Cow. 

Bull. 

Date  ’68. 

2S3  days. 

Calved. 

<u" 

Color ,  Sex,  Name.  & 

Topsy 

Bonnie 

(25) 

(16) 

Uncas 

Uncas 

Mar.  30. 
April  1. 

Jan.  o. 
Jan.  7. 

Jan.  8. 
Jan.  8. 

D’k  Brown  Heifer,  Tippet.JO 
Squirrel  Gray  Bull,  Bill.  i0J 
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of  the  soil,  and  the  character  and  advancement 
of  the  crop.  “Once  a  week”  is  not  enough. 
rIhe  idea  of  plowing  simply  to  kill  weeds  is 
ridiculous !  We  seek,  in  the  frequent  stirring 
of  the  ground,  a  mellow  soil,  with  open  mouths 
or  pores,  eagerly  taking  from  the  atmosphere 
an  abundance  of  plant  food.  Some  plants,  the 
melon  for  example,  take  more  from  the  air  than 
from  the  soil ;  or  rather  the  soil,  in  a  proper 
condition,  takes  from  the  atmosphere  much  of 
the  food  which  it  gives  to  the  plant.  If  we 
have  weeds,  we  must,  of  course,  fight  them  to 
the  death ;  hut  it  is  a  shame  to  have  weeds,  and 
a  double  shame  to  sit  at  our  ease  and  wait  for 
the  weeds  to  grow  !  In  order  to  practice  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  we  must  have  straight  rows, 
and  rows  both  ways,  and  level  culture.  These 
points  are  all  important,  and  none  more  so 
than  level  culture ,  especially  on  hill-sides,  where 
it  lias  a  tendency  to  prevent  severe  washing, 
which  is  a  great  evil,  as  all  know  who  have 
farms  on  the  hill-side.  Good  culture  implies, 
on  our  soil,  a  moderately  deep  stirring  of  the 
soil,  so  long  as  the  roots  of  plants  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  operation ;  and  deep  culture  im¬ 
plies  horse-power,  and  this  suggests  the  check¬ 


row  system,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
one-horse  plows  and  cultivators  must  be  kept 
in  constant  motion  in  the  growing  crops.  There 
is  work,  also,  for  the  liand-hoes  and  various  kinds 
of  weeders,  in  this  System  of  thorough  doing. 


Tropical  Fishes. 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  only  the  salt 
and  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  northern  climates, 
have  but  little  idea  of  the  strange  shapes  and 
brilliant  colors  of  those  inhabiting  tropical  wa¬ 
ters.  When  Barnum’s  Museum  was  in  its  glory 
it  contained  a  splendid  collection  of  fishes  from 
Bermuda.  We  heard  a  lady  exclaim  on  seeing 
one  of  the  Angel  fishes,  “  Oh  !  that  is  a  Bird  of 
Paradise  in  the  water.”  The  group  presented 
in  the  engraving  are  fishes  of  Ceylon,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  and  belong  to  the  family  of 
Cluetodons,  which  means  fishes  with  hair-like 
teeth.  They  have  peculiar  muzzle-like  mouths, 
very  large  scales,  and  singularly-shaped  fins, 
which  characters,  taken  together  with  their  bril¬ 
liant  colors  and  strange  markings,  make  them 
very  noticeable.  The  fish  represented  on  the 


lower  right-hand  side  of  the  engraving  is  the 
Wandering  Chtetodon,  which  has  a  golden  yel¬ 
low  body,  marked  with  purplish  brown  lines. 
The  one  at  the  lower  left-hand  side  is  the  Long- 
spined  Chsetodon,  or  Charioteer.  The  singular 
prolongation  of  one  of  the  spines  of  the  back 
fin,  as  well  as  its  unusual  outline  and  well-de¬ 
fined  markings,  make  tiiis  a  most  remarkable 
fish.  Upon  the  upper  left-hand  side  we  have 
the  Bat  Chsetodon,  distinguished  by  a  very 
much  compressed  body  with  an  enormous  de¬ 
velopment  of  fins.  Its  color  is  yellow,  mottled 
with  dark  brown.  Opposite  to  the  last  and  near 
the  surface,  is  the  most  singular  of  all,  the 
Beaked  Chtetodon,  odd-looking  enough  from 
the  marks  upon  its  body,  but  still  more  odd 
from  the  way  in  which  it  takes  its  prey.  It  uses 
its  beak  as  a  blow-gun,  and  when  an  insect  is 
seen  within  reach,  it  suddenly  shoots  a  drop  of 
water  at  the  unsuspecting  “  bug,”  which  falls 
into  the  water,  an  easy  prey  to  the  fish.  The 
Japanese  are  said  to  keep  these  fishes  as  pets, 
and  find  great  amusement  in  seeing  them  shoot 
their  game.  The  artist  has  introduced  some 
corals  and  sea-anemones  into  the  picture, 
about  which  we  may  say  more  at  another  time. 
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The  Woodruff! — ( Asperula  odorata.) 


The  Woodruff  of  the  English,  and  the  Wald- 
meister  of  the  Germans,  is  Asperula  odorata , 
and  grows  all  over  Europe  and  in  Russian  Asia. 
With  us  it  is 
cultivated  as  a 
garden  plant 
for  the  beauty 
of  its  minute 
white  flowers. 

It  blooms  ear¬ 
ly,  and  a  patch 
of  it  makes  a 
pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance  with 
its  profusion 
of  small  and 
pure  white 
flowers.  The 
plant  grows 
from  six  inch¬ 
es  to  a  foot 
high,  has  a 
square  stem, 
and  bears 
its  leaves  in 
whorls.  The 
flowers  are 
succeeded  by 
minute 
fruits, 
plant 

wilted  gives 
out  an  odor 
like  that  of 
newly  made 
hay  The 
‘  Waldineister’ 
is  highly  priz¬ 
ed  by  tlifc  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  in  spring  make  with  it  what  they 
call  “Mai  Wein,”  or  “Mai  Trank,”  and  in 
Germany  they  go  upon  picnics  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  it.  We  have  no  Asperula 
in  this  country,  but  several  species  of 
Galium ,  closely  related  to  it,  and  one  of 
these,  G.  trijlorum ,  has  a  similar  odor 
to  the  Woodruff,  and  is  used  by  the 
Germans  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Aside 
from  the  use  to  which  the  Woodruff 
is  put  by  the  Germans  it  has  an  interest 
as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  cultivate  it  for  flavoring  his 
wine  he  can  in  this  country  grow  it  with 
ease.  It  is  sold  by  some  of  our  nursery¬ 
men  and  florists.  We  have  only  one 
plant  and,  of  course,  none  to  spare. 

The  Tape-grass  or  Eel-grass. 

( Vallisneria  spiralis.) 

There  is  scarcely  anything  more  curi¬ 
ous  in  vegetable  life  than  the  fructifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Tape-grass,  sometimes  called 
Eel-grass,  but  not  the  salt-water  plant 
bearing  that  name.  The  Tape-grass, 
Vallisneria  spiralis ,  is  common  in  ponds 
and  slow  streams,  but  as  it  makes  but 
little  show  above  the  surface,  it  is  not 
noticed  except  by  close  observers.  It  is 
represented  in  the  engraving  much  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  The  leaves  grow  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  length,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  water,  are  flat  and  tape¬ 
like,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth. 
The  curious  thing  about  this  plant  is  its  manner 
of  flowering ;  the  staminate  and  pistillate, or  male 


THE  WOODRUFF. 


and  female,  flowers  are  borne  on  different  plants. 
The  pistillate  flowers,  as  shown  at  the  right  of 
the  engraving,  are  attached  to  long,  slender, 
and  spirally  coiled  stalks,  which  allow  them  to 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  stamin¬ 
ate  flowers  are  borne  on  short  stems  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  in  a  position 
where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  fer¬ 
tilization  would  never  take  place.  But  by 
a  remarkable  provision  the  staminate  flow¬ 
ers,  as  soon  as  mature,  break  off,  rise  to 
the  surface,  expand,  and  shed  their  pollen, 
and  thus  fertilize  the  pistillate  ones.  When 
the  female  flower  is  fertilized,  the  coiled 
stem  contracts,  and  draws  the  flower  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  the 
fruit  ripens.  Those  who  write  us  to  know 
what  plants  are  best  suited  to  a  fresh-wa¬ 
ter  aquarium  can  hardly  find  one  better  for 
the  purpose  than  the  Yallisneria.  It  lives 
well  in  confinement,  and  grows  summer 
and  winter,  and  if  one  is  fortunate  enough 
to  get  both  staminate  and  pistillate  plants, 
he  can  observe  the  curious  phenomenon  we 
have  briefly  described.  Those  who  have 
microscopes  of  considerable  power  will  find 
in  the  leaves  of  the  Vallisneria  a  most 
beautiful  object,  as  they  show  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  cells  in  a  most 
distinct  manner.  The  Vallisneria  flourishes 
even  in  brackish  streams,  and  is  abundant 
in  the  Hudson  River,  at  points  where  several 
salt-water  plants  are  found.  This  species  is 
found  also  in  Southern  Europe,  and  in  other 
warm  countries,  and  there  is  another  species 
confined  exclusively  to  Australia.  There 
are  several  other  plants  more  common  than 
the  Vallisneria,  which  will  answer  for  the 
aquarium.  Indeed  there  are  few  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  streams  and  ponds  but  will  furnish  one 
or  more.  The  majority  of  those  plants 
which  live  entirely  submerged,  and  some  of 
those  the  foliage  of  which  is  in  part  floating, 
will  live  well  in  a  tank.  There  are  two  species 


The  Solomon’s  Seals. 


Among  the  wild  flowers  of  June,  the  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Seals  are  noticeable  and  interesting. 
Their  leafy  green  stems  are  graceful,  and  be- 


tape-grass — (  Vallisneria  spiralis.) 

of  water  Buttercup,  the  Water  Milfoils,  the 
Water-weed  ( Anacharis),  Water  Star-wort,  and 
others,  which  make  good  aquarium  plants. 


SOLOMON’S  SEAL. 

neath  the  foliage  hang  small  clusters  of  flow¬ 
ers,  which,  if  not  elegant  in  themselves,  are  in¬ 
teresting  taken  as  a  whole.  We  have  two  spe¬ 
cies  quite  common,  the  Smaller  and 
the  Great  Solomon’s  Seal.  The  botanic¬ 
al  name  is  Polygonatum,  which  means 
many  knees,  in  reference  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  joints  of  the  plants;  the  Smaller, 
the  one  figured,  is  Polygonatum  biflorum, 
and  the  Great  is  P.  giganteum.  Two 
beautifully  variegated  Solomon’s  Seals 
have  been  sent  from  Japan,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg.  The  popular  name  is 
derived  from  a  peculiarity  of  what  is 
popularly  considered  the  root,  but  which 
is  really  a  root-stock,  or  underground 
stem,  shown  on  the  next  page.  The 
fleshy  underground  stems,  when  dug 
up,  show  markings  which  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  impressed.  These  are 
scars  left  by  former  flower  stalks.  This 
underground  portion  is  really  the  stem 
proper,  and  it  throws  up  each  year  one 
or  more  flowering  stems,  which  die 
away  in  autumn,  and  their  departure 
leaves  the  scars  or  seals  referred  to.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  at  the  end  of  this 
subterranean  stem,  there  is  a  bud,  which 
will  the  next  year  throw  up  a  flowering 
stalk,  and  so  the  growth  will  keep  on, 
the  old  root-stock  furnishing  a  store  of 
food  for  generation  after  generation  of 
flowering  stems.  The  oldest  portion 
of  such  an  underground  stem  grad¬ 
ually  dies  away,  while  the  newer  is  each  year 
advancing.  Both  the  natives  here  noticed  are 
worth  growing  by  those  who  do  not  think  that 
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brilliancy  of  color  is  the  sole  merit  of  a  plant, 
but  can  admire  a  graceful  habit  as  well.  Two 
other  plants  commonly  called  Solomon’s  Seal 


Fig.  2. — root-stock  op  Solomon’s  seal. 
belong  to  the  genus  Srrdlacina.  Though  resem¬ 
bling  those  we  have  noticed  in  their  foliage 
and  general  appearance,  they  bear  their  flow¬ 
ers  in  a  cluster  at  the  top  of  the  stem. 


Selecting  Seed  Stock. 

BY  AN  OLD  SEED  GROWER. 

Select  a  few  Beets,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  Celery 
roots,  Onions,  Winter  Radishes  and  Turnips, 
before  the  crops  are  gathered  in  the  fall,  and 
keep  and  grow  them  separate  from  the  main 
crops  for  your  own  sowing.  Do  the  same  with 
all  annuals,  selecting  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
Squashes,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  before  the  crops  are 
harvested,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  your  own 
planting  the  next  year  or  in  other  years,  if  the 
variety  is  particularly  pure  and  very  choice. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  keep  up  and  improve 
the  stock.  By  planting  every  year  the  seeds 
of  the  previous  main  crop,  the  seeds  will 
degenerate  and  finally  become  worthless. 

Whatever  the  desired  quality  may  be  it  should 
be  approached  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  se¬ 
lection.  If  it  is  earliness,  choose  the  first  perfect¬ 
ly  matured  root,  fruit,  plant  or  seed,  that  is  a 
pure  sample  of  the  variety.  If  flavor,  tender¬ 
ness,  or  productiveness  is  the  quality  re¬ 
quired,  mark  the  plants  made  choice  of  for 
preservation,  and  save  the  seeds  by-  themselves. 

In  the  Blood  Beet  look  for  deep  color,  free 
growth,  smooth,  handsome  form,  small  top, 
without  neck,  and  sweet,  tender  flesh.  Light 
red  beets  are  earlier,  and  grow  larger  than  the 
dark  blood  red. 

In  the  Carrot,  select  those  having  a  small  top, 
smooth  root,  and  deep  orange  color. 

With  the  Cabbage,  choose  those  with  short 
slump,  large,  compact  head,  with  but  few  loose 
leaves. 

In  the  Cucumber,  straight,  handsome  form,  and 
dark  green  color  are  desirable.  With  Lettuce, 
select  large,  close,  tender  heads,  free  from  bit¬ 
terness,  and  the  slowest  to  run  to  seed. 

In  Sweet  Corn,  choose  uniform,  straight 
rowed  cars,  very  sweet,  shrivelled  kernels,  well 
ripened  and  filled  over  the  end  of  the  cob. 

The  Citron  or  Muskmelon  should  have  a 
rough,  netted  skin,  thick,  firm  flesh,  ami  high 
flavor.  I  never  saw  a  really  good  melon  with 
a  smooth  skin. 

In  the  Watermelon,  select  those  with  a  thin 
rind,  bright  red  solid  core,  very  sweet  flesh,  and 
handsome  shape. 

Witli  the  Onion,  thick,  round  shape,  small 
neck,  either  deep  red  or  bright  coppery  yellow, 
like  the  Danvers,  or  pure  white.  Free  growth, 
early  maturity,  mild  flavor,  and  good  keeping 
quality,  are  to  be  sought. 

In  the  Parsnip,  there  should  be  a  small  top 
growing  out  of  the  center  of  the  crown,  large, 
smooth  root,  sweet  and  mild  flavor. 

In  the  Pea,  low  growth,  full  pods,  and  large 
tender  peas,  rich  flavor,  and  great  productive¬ 
ness,  are  to  be  sought.  Wrinkled  peas  are  best.  I 


The  Scarlet  Radish  should  have  deep  color, 
small  top,  free  growth,  and  clear  brittle  root. 

In  Squashes  select  those  of  medium  size,  and 
dry,  fine  grained,  deep  colored  flesh. 

In  Peppers,  select  the  thickest  fleshed,  smooth¬ 
est,  and  handsomest  shaped,  and  earliest  ripened. 

With  Tomatoes  save  the  earliest  ripened,  if 
smooth  and  handsomely  shaped,  and  perfectly 
solid.  Select  from  plants,  if  possible,  upon 
which  there  is  not  one  ill-shaped  fruit.  Cut 
every  tomato  crosswise,  and  see  that  it  is  solid 
before  saving  it  for  stock  seed. 

In  the  Turnip,  handsome  form,  small  top  and 
tap  root,  free  growth,  and  sweet,  crisp  flesh. 

Medium  sized  roots  should  be  selected  in 
preference  to  the  largest,  as  is  often  done  in  pri¬ 
vate  gardens,  unless  it  is  desired  to  increase  or 
lessen  the  size,  when  the  largest  or  smallest 
should  be  chosen.  In  all  selections  aim  at  im¬ 
provement  in  the  purity,  quality,  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  variety,  although  it  will  in  many 
kinds  materially  lessen  the  crop  of  seeds.  Mon¬ 
grels  generally  yield  a  great  deal  more  seed  than 
pure  varieties,  and  this,  besides  the  labor  of  se¬ 
lecting,  isolating,  and  “rogueing”  (as  the  cull¬ 
ing  out  mongrels  from  the  growing  crops  is 
called),  is  the  reason  why  the  raiser  of  pure 
seeds  cannot  afford  to  compete  in  prices  with 
careless  and  unscrupulous  growers. 


How  to  Set  a  Hedge. 


Mr.  W.  II.  Earl,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  noticing 
what  has  been  said  by  others  on  the  manner 
of  setting  hedges,  sends  us  his  plan  as  follows : 

As  there  will  in  the  next  few  years  be  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  hedge  put  out 
in  Kansas,  I  am  interested  in  having 
it  successful.  I  will  illustrate  what  I 
consider  the  proper  manner  of  setting 
with  a  spade.  I  have  a  spade  made 
for  the  purpose,  shaped  as  in  fig.  1. 

The  blade  is  made  of  steel,  three 
inches  wide,  and  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  periiaps  half  an  inch  thick  in 
the  middle,  and  bevelled  to  an  edge 
all  around.  The  upright  is  of  three- 
fourths-inch  iron,  with  an  arm  out  at 
the  side  for  the  foot;  the  iron  is  split 
at  the  top,  and  a  wooden  handle  rivet¬ 
ed  in,  but  the  work  can  be  as  well 
done  with  a  common  spade,  except 
that  it  will  require  extra  labor. 

Figure  2  will  illustrate  my  idea.  Let  the  spade 
be  inserted  at  about  the  angle  shown  at  A,  then 
be  drawn  back  to  B,  next  pushed  forward  to  (7, 
and  withdrawn,  and  the  plant  inserted,  which 
should  be  done  before  the  spade  is  fairly  out  of 
the  ground,  to  prevent  the  dirt  filling  up  the 
hole.  Then  comes  the  “setting”  part,  which 
is  done  by  inserting  the 
spade  again  at  D  (which, 
if  the  ground  is  in 
proper  order  can  be 
done  without  the  use  of 
the  foot),  commencing 
about  three  inches  from 
the  shoulder  of  the  plant, 
and  striking  as  near  as 
possible  the  end  of  the 
root ;  draw  it  back  to  G, 
and  withdraw  the  spade, 
at  the  same  time  giving 
it  a  slight  twist,  which  will  fill  the  hole  with 
earth  sufficiently.  By  setting  out  plants  in 
this  manner,  the  dirt  can  be  pressed  to  the  plant 
the  full  length  of  it,  instead  of  just  at  the  shoul- 


der,  as  is  the  case  where  the  foot  is  used,  as  the 
plants  are  often  set  more  than  a  foot  in  depth. 


Holes  from  “  The  Pines.”— Ho.  3. 


“  II.  W.  B.,” — of  course  no  one  can  guess  who 
that  means — once  said  to  me  that  he  believed 
in  total  depravity  if  “judiciously  applied.”  If 
I  was  not  at  the  time,  I  am  now  a  convert  to 
the  Brooklyn  parson’s  view.  Total  depravity 
exists  among  poultry.  There  was  a  poultry- 
house  here,  which,  like  everything  else  in  the 
way  of  out-buildings,  was  close  to  the  road, 
and  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  the  poultry 
could  find  access,  but  no  other  bipeds  could  get 
in.  Another  house  was  arranged  with  most 
convenient  roosts  and  retired  nests,  and  the 
fowls  placed  there  for  two  days  with  plenty  of 
food,  so  that  they  might  hold  a  house-warming. 
The  third  day  they  were  let  out,  and  that  night, 
instead  of  going  to  their  nicely  prepared  quar¬ 
ters,  the  old  house  being  in  the  mean  time  de¬ 
molished,  they  were  all  found  roosting  on  the 
wagons  under  the  shed.  They  were  caught  and 
put  into  the  house,  and  then,  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  to  the  roosts  prepared  for  them,  they  went 
and  perched  upon  a  beam  close  under  the  roof. 

But  I  don’t  ascribe  depravity  solely  to  bipeds 
with  feathers;  it  is  very  prevalent  among  hired 
men.  Ours  was  asked  if  he  could  plant  cucum¬ 
ber  and  melon  seeds.  From  his  reply  one  wa3 
warranted  in  believing  if  there  was  any  one 
thing  this  man  could  do  it  was  to  plant  those 
very  seeds.  The  hills  were  made  and  the  seeds 
put  in  very  early,  the  proper  time  elapsed  and 
no  plants  came ;  the  weather  had  been  rather 
cold  and  rainy,  and  he  was  told  to  replant.  The 
replanted  seeds  did  not  come.  At  last  it  came 
time  to  put  in  the  main  crops  of  these  things, 
and  the  Doctor  happened  along  with  Jhe  seeds 
just  as  the  man  had  his  ground  ready.  Several 
holes  were  punched  in  each  hill  with  a  hoe 
handle,  each  about  four  inches  deep,  into  which 
he  intended  to  drop  the  seeds.  The  reason  of 
former  “bad  luck”  was  plain,  and  we  took 
back  some  unexpressed  opinions  about  seeds¬ 
men.  A  friend  and  a  not  distant  neighbor,  who 
is  a  well-known  horticulturist,  when  lie  goes  to 
the  City,  tells  his  men  that  they  can  sit  under 
the  shed  until  he  returns,  as  he  is  sure  they  will 
do  some  mischief  if  they  work  while  he  is  ab¬ 
sent.  If  our  man  had  sat  under  the  shed  dur¬ 
ing  our  absence,  the  prospect  for  early  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  melons  would  have  been  better. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  necessity  for  mulching 
strawberries  lie  should  see  our  bed.  Spring 
work  was  so  pressing  that  we  were  unable  to 
mulch  the  whole  bed.  The  berries  from  the 
mulched  portion  sold  for  35c.  a  quart  right  at 
home,  wfliile  those  from  the  vines  that  were  left 
unmulched  were  so  poor  and  sandy  that  we 
would  not  offer  them.  Let  us  have  mulch. 

Now  about  Strawberries. — IVliat  have  we  to 
supersede  the  Wilson  ?  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  in  growth  of  plant  and  quantity  of  fruit 
that  we  have  yet  seen,  is  Downer’s  “  Charles 
Downing.”  Mr.  Downer  is  a  veteran  fruit 
grower,  and  has  too  much  regard  for  his  reputa¬ 
tion  to  send  out  a  variety  that  he  does  not  con¬ 
sider  valuable.  His  Downer’s  Prolific  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  berries,  after  the  Wilson,  yet 
sent  out.  It  is  early,  most  prolific,  and  very 
sour.  His  Charles  Downing  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  his  Prolific.  It  makes  an  equally  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  but  it  at  the  same  time  gives  us 
an  excellent  fruit,— we  may  say  superior  fruit. 
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- We  met  Dr.  K.  this  morning  and  he  said, 

“  Do  you  know  that  the  best  strawberry  in  all 
this  neighborhood  is  the  Agriculturist  ?  I  have 
been  to  So  and  So’s  place,  and  the  ground  is  actu¬ 
ally  covered  with,  them.”  Now  the  way  with 
all  strawberries— except  the  Wilson— is  to  do 
well  here  and  there,  but  not  generally.  We 
hope  to  find  a  berry  that  has  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Wilson  and  none  of  its  faults.  We 
hope,  but  are  not  sure,  that  the  Clias.  Downing 
will  be  this  berry.  We  are  giving  it  a  trial  and 
will  publish  our  experience  and  that  of  others. 

Are  strawberries  profitable  ?  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  I  have  not  seen  satisfactorily  answered.  I 
know  that  people  make  money  by  selling  the 
plants,  but  does  it  pay  to  raise  the  fruit  ?  Will 
some  one  who  has  been  in  the  business  for  five 
years  give  us  the  figures  ?  From  all  I  can  see 
of  strawberry  culture  about  here,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  pay  as  generally  conducted.  If  one  will 
raise  choice  fruit  and  send  it  to  market  in  good 
order,  it  will  no  doubt  pay;  but  take  the  aver¬ 
age  of  fruit  in  the  market— small  berries  in 
small  baskets — does  it  pay  the  growers  ? 

What  a  center  New  York  is  !  Every  day  as  I 
cross  the  ferry,  I  see  every  other  man  carry¬ 
ing  something  from  the  city  to  the  country  to 
plant.  Were  I  a  political  economist  I  should 
write  a  dissertation  on  this  subject ;  but  as  I 
am  not,  I  will  say  that  the  only  way  to  get  a 
good  collection  of  native  American  plants  is  to 
order  them  from  England,  and  that  the  first  set 
of  California  plants  I  had  was  from  seed  raised 
in  the  Royal  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg.  New 
York  gathers  in  and  distributes;  the  dwellers 
for  fifty  miles  around  know  that  they  can  get 
everything  they  want  of  Henderson,  Bliss, 
Thorburn,  Allen,  and  a  host  of  other  dealers, 
and  they  might  run  about  for  days  in  their  own 
neighborhood  and  not  find  the  few  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Egg,  Sweet  Potato,  and  other  plants, 
that  they  need.  A  curious  illustration  of  this 
occurred  this  evening.  A  man  came  down  in 
the  same  car  with  a  large  handful  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  Sweet  Bay  ( Magnolia  glauca ),  and 
got  out  at  our  place.  He  had  bought  these 
flowers  from  a  side-walk  dealer  in  the  city,  and 
they  were  brought  from  a  swamp  not  more  than 
three  miles  from  his  residence.  But  I  can’t 
discuss  political  economy ;  I  leave  that  for  II.  G. 

A  gentleman  from  Michigan,  whose  place  we 
have  visited  with  pleasure,  called  a  few  days 
ago.  We  asked  about  his  cultivation,  and 
learned  that  he  had  about  twenty-five  acres  in 
onions;  “and,”  said  he,  pointing  to  a  piece 
which  had  recently  been  gone  over,  “  all  of  it 
as  clean  as  that.”  “  What  do  you  work  your 
onions  with*?”  “  Comstock’s  -weeder,  elegant !” 
Now,  we  have  used  Comstock’s  weeder,  and 
were  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  a  good  thing, 
and  were  glad  to  have  Mr.  G.’s  corroborative 
testimony.  Like  all  such  things,  one  must  get 
acquainted  with  it  and  learn  its  capabilities  and 
the  changes  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

That  excellent  horticulturist,  “  H.  W.  B.,” 
aforesaid,  once  wrote  in  a  note,  “Did  you  ever 
try  the  Little  Gem  Pea  ?  It  is  a  little  gem.”  I 
have  tried  it,  and  fully  concur.  The  author 
of  “Five  Acres  too  Much”  makes  sport  of  dwarf 
peas,  but  he  did  not  have  the  Little  Gem.  The 
Tom  Thumb  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  but  the 
Little  Gem  is  a  treasure  to  grow,  and  delight¬ 
ful  to  eat.  It  comes  up  and  then  stops,  and 
you  wonder  why  the  thing  don’t  grow  ;  white 
specks  appear,  and  you  wonder  why  it  don’t 


bloom ;  day  by  day  I  waited  impatiently  for 
those  peas  to  bloom,  when  lo !  there  were  al¬ 
ready  half-filled  pods.  The  vine  does  not  grow 
a  foot  high,  and  the  blossoms  are  as  dwarf  as  the 
vines,  but  it  pods  prodigiously.  I  wish  it  had 
been  tried  to  see  how  many  peas  could  be  raised 
on  a  given  space.  The  rows  can  be  put  as  near 
as  they  can  be  worked,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
they  will  be  found  as  profitable  as  they  are 
good.  The  Little  Gem  is  one  of  the  wrinkled 
Marrow  Peas,  early  and  dwarf.  There  are 
many  people  in  the  world  who  “don’t  know 
beans,”  but  there  are  more  who  don’t  know 
peas.  Whoever  has  not  eaten  a  Wrinkled  Mar¬ 
row,  which  finds  its  glorious  culmination  in  the 
Champion  of  England,  has  a  sensation  in  store 
for  him.  I  make  my  bow  to  Mr.  McLean,  who 
originated  the  Little  Gem.  I  also  bow  to  B.  K. 
Bliss  &  Son,  who  thoughtfully  sent  me  the  seed, 
and  I  bow  to  the  pea  itself— which  ends  my 
“Peas  Jubilee.” 

«.  .  ■  — l-Ro— - >«■ - ■ 

Supports  for  Tomatoes. 

In  the  family  garden  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  along  without  some  kind  of  support  for 
the  straggling  tomato  vines.  That  the  necessi¬ 
ty  for  this  exists  is  shown  by  the  numerous  de¬ 
vices  that  have  been  sent  to  us,  and  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been,  published.  The  latest 
thing  of  this  kind  comes  from  L.  L.  H.,  Terre¬ 
bonne,  La.,  and  is  shown  in  figure  1.  The  rack 


is  10  feet  long,  and  3’|a  feet  high.  If  the  ends  of 
the  legs  which  go  into  the  soil  are  covered  with 
coal  tar,  the  frame  will  last  several  years.  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  is  a  tomato  fancier,  uses 
racks  made  of  common  laths,  nailed  to  rough 
inch  stuff  or  even  common  bean  poles,  and  put 


Fig.  2.— LATH  SUPPORT  FOR  TOMATOES. 

together  tent  fashion,  as  in  fig.  2.  They  may  be 
tied  together  or  fastened  by  a  bit  of  wire.  The 
superior  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  greater 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  gathered  will  abund¬ 
antly  repay  the  small  amount  of  labor  requir¬ 
ed  to  provide  some  kind  of  rack  or  trellis. 

- -  — »  . — - — .  - 

Propagating  tlie  Rose. 

Several  ask  us  how  they  can  multiply  their 
rose  bushes.  At  this  season  layering  produces 
the  best  results.  Cuttings  at  this  time  require 
extra  care,  but  layers  can  be  made  by  those  not 
skilled  in  horticultural  operations.  Layers 
may  be  made  of  vigorous  and  healthy  shoots 


upon  which  the  leaves  are  not  so  mature  as  lo 
show  signs  of  dropping.  The  cut  is  to  be  made 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  stem  and  not  below,  as 
has  been  recommended.  The  engraving  shows 


the  proper  manner  of  making  the  cut.  The 
soil  around  the  bush  may  be  enriched  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  cuttings,  or  they  may  be 
rooted  in  pots  of  rich  soil.  In  either  case  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  put  a  covering  of 
moss  over  the  layered  branch,  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil.  Most 
varieties  of  roses  may  be  well  rooted  and  those 
of  the  tender  kinds  may  be  made  strong  plants 
to  be  kept  over  winter  in  cold  frames  if  layered 
this  month  in  the  way  we  have  suggested. 

Saving  Flower  Seeds. 

The  humorous  author  of  “Five  Acres  too 
Much  ”  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  his 
flower  seeds.  We  doubt  not  that  many  of  our 
readers  have  experienced  the  same  trouble.  Na¬ 
ture  has  made  ingenious  provisions  for  scatter¬ 
ing  tire  seeds  of  plants,  and  with  our  cultivated 
ones  we  have  to  observe  these.  If  one  waits 
until  his  Phlox,  Pansy,  Balsam,  and  some  oth¬ 
er  seeds  are  ripe,  he  will  gather  none.  These 
plants  and  others  have  a  way  of  bursting  their 
capsules  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  throwing  the  seeds 
as  far  as  possible.  The  only  way  to  manage 
these  is  to  take  them  as  soon  as  the  seed  vessel 
is  fully  formed  and  shows  signs  of  maturity, 
and  put  them  where  they  can  scatter  without 
loss.  We  have  used  wire  sieves  to  cover  such 
seed  pods,  and  found  them  to  work  admirably. 
It  is  necessary  for  one  who  would  save  seeds, 
whether  for  his  own  use  or  for  sale,  to  study  the 
habit  of  each  plant,  see  what  its  natural  mode 
of  distributing  its  seed  is,  and  anticipate  it.  Let 
us  remark  here,  as  we  have  often  done  before, 
that  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  of  herbaceous 
perennials  as  soon  as  they  ripen.  They  will 
give  plants  sufficiently  large  to  winter  over  and 
they  will  generally  bloom  in  spring. 

- —  - - MSP-  .  » - 

Management  of  Black-cap  Raspberries- 

Mr.  J.  N.  Sterns,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  gives 
his  method  of  cultivating  the  now  very  popular 
Black-caps,  as  follows :  The  Black-caps  are 
propagated  by  the  tips  of  the  canes  bending 
down  and  taking  root.  These  roots,  or  plants, 
are  set  out  in  the  spring.  The  first  year  after 
setting  they  send  out  long  shoots,  near  the 
ground,  which,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  will  take 
root  at  the  tips,  as  stated  above.  If  fruit  only 
is  the  object,  they  should  be  trimmed  back  to 
within  ten  inches  of  the  main  canes.  This 
should  be  done  about  the  middle  or  last  of 
August.  The  second  season  the  canes  will 
grow  much  stronger  and  higher;  and  when 
they  have  reached  the  liight  of  thirty  inches, 
they  should  be  pinched  at  the  ends,  which  can 
be  easily  done  with  the  thumb  nail,  as  they  are 
very  tender  at  that  time.  This  will  cause  the 
canes  to  send  out  laterals  in  abundance,  which, 
if  no  plants  are  wanted,  should  be  trimmed  as 
stated  above.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  increase 
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the  stock  of  plants,  the  laterals  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  root  at  the  tips,  which  they  will 
do  in  September.  The  number  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  throwing 
a  little  dirt  on  the 
tips  as  they  show 
signs  of  taking  root. 

The  plants  may  be 
taken  up  in  the  fall, 
but  I  prefer  to  leave 
them  until  spring, 
then  take  them  up, 
and  trim  them  back 
to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  of  the  main 
cane.  When  pruned 
in  this  manner  the 
fruit  will  be  much 
larger, and  the  plants 
will  produce  as 

many  quarts  as 

when  the  canes  are 
left  full  length.  One 

thing  should  be 

borne  in  mind, which 
many  appear  to  be 
ignorant  of,  that 
raspberries  of  all 
kinds  produce  new 
canes  every  year, 

which  bear  fruit  the  next,  and  then  die.  After 
fruiting,  the  old  canes  should  be  cut  out. 


produce  results  only  half  as  good  as  claimed  for 
them,  we  shall  be  satisfied.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  that  there  is  but  one  sort  of  aspar- 


The  Deerberry  or  Squaw  Huckleberry. 

On  going  through  our  wood  lot  a  few  days 
ago,  we  were  delighted  to  find  an  old  friend 
which  we  had  not  seen  for  years,  the 
Deerberry  or  Squaw  Huckleberry,  Vaccin- 
ium  stamineum.  It  is  a  not  very  com¬ 
mon  low  bush,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
and  with  very  spreading  branches.  Its 
flowers  are  broadly  bell  shaped,  and  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Yalley. 

They  arc  borne  in  great  profusion  in  a 
spreading,  leafy  raceme,  and  are  succeed¬ 
ed  by  a  greenish,  and  not  very  eatable 
berry.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
plant,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  flowers, 
is  so  unlike  that  of  our  ordinary  huckle¬ 
berries  that  one  at  first  sight  would  not 
suspect  their  relationship.  The  shrub 
when  in  full  flower  is  both  graceful  and 
showy,  and  we  propose  to  try  what  it 
will  do  under  cultivation.  It  has  a  shy 
and  wild-wood  look  about  it  that  would 
be  very  pleasing  in  contrast  with  the 
more  prim  and  formal  flowering  shrubs. 

About  Asparagus.  —Despite  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  beetle,  asparagus  this  season 
has  been  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  J.  Lay- 
ton,  of  Oyster  Bay,  brought  us  a  bunch 
which  well  maintained  the  reputation  of 
the  Oyster  Bay  asparagus,  and  which  will 
be  hard  to  beat  by  the  newer  sorts.  Jacob 
Macclane,  of  Middletown,  N.  J.,  is  in  the 
market  with  a  new  variety,  Macclane’s 
Colossal,  which  is  certainly  large  enough 
and  good  enough.  Then  comes  S.  B. 
Conover  with  his  Colossal,  which  makes 
one  wish  his  mouth  were  wider  or  the 
asparagus  smaller.  We  are  glad  to  see 
a  rivalry  in  asparagus.  We  have  had 
tlse  poor,  tough  and  miserable  blanched 
sticks  long  enough,  and  now  these  new  sorts 
promise  us  something  succulent  and  eatable. 
We  have  these  new  kinds  on  trial,  and  if  they 


the  deerberry — ( Vaccinium  stamineum.) 

agus,  and  that  the  claimed  improvements  are 
produced  by  extra  manuring.  We  do  not  see 
why  asparagus,  like  other  cultivated  plants, 
should  not  “break”  and  give  us  new  varieties. 
At  any  rate  we  shall  see  what  these  sorts  will  do. 
Mr.  Conover  brought  us  a  bunch  from  some 
plants  found  growing  with  his  Colossal,  the 
stalks  of  which  were  slender,  and  of  a  peculiar 


Grecian  silk — ( Penploca  Grceca.) 

yellowish  green.  This  pale  green  variety  had 
a  decidedly  different  flavor  from  Conover’s 
Colossal,  which  was  tried  in  comparison  with  it. 


The  Grecian  Silk. — ( Penploca  Grata.) 

Among  the  climbing  plants  which  are  worth 
growing,  but  which 
we  seldom  see,  is  the 
Grecian  Silk.  It  is 
a  twiner  belonging 
to  the  Milkweed  fam¬ 
ily,  and  has  flowers 
and  fruit  in  shape 
much  like  those  of 
our  various  species 
of  Asclepias,  though 
differing  in  some 
minute  particulars. 
The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  but  has 
become  naturalized 
in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  it  having 
probably  escaped 
from  cultivation. 
The  leaves  are  very 
smooth  and  shining, 
and  the  flowers,  of 
the  size  and  shape 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  are  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  purple  color,  and 
borne  in  a  loose 
cluster.  The  pods  are  smooth,  and  when  they 
burst,  liberate  the  seeds,  each  of  which  has 
attached  to  it  a  beautiful  silky  tuft,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  wafted  away  by  the  winds. 

- -*►—< —  - *-«=■ - - 

In  a  Dry  Time  there  is  nothing  like  scratch¬ 
ing.  Use  the  rake  or  pronged  hoe  between  the 
plants.  Do  not  wait  until  weeds  demand  that 
the  surface  be  stirred,  but  do  it  because 
it  will  help  the  growth  of  the  plants.  A 
light,  broken  surface,  will  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  already  in 
the  soil,  and  it  will  attract  the  dews  more 
readily  than  will  a  smooth  surface.  When 
the  ground  is  in  proper  condition,  a 
heavy,  sharp  steel  rake,  with  long  teeth, 
will  do  great  execution  in  weed-killing. 

The  Cannas. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
them  grow.  They  unfold  their  broad 
leaves,  each  larger  and  more  luxuriant 
than  the  last,  with  a  vigor  that  is  admi¬ 
rable.  M.  Jean  Sisley,  of  Lyons,  France, 
sent  us  a  dozen  from  his  collection,  and 
they  are  of  daily  interest.  They  vary  in 
color  from  pale  glaucous  green  to  dark 
bronze  red  ;  some  have  the  leaves  striped, 
and  all  are  beautiful  individually,  and 
more  beautiful  as  they  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether.  In  an  article  in  February  last 
by  Mr.  Sisley,  an  account  is  given  of  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  new  varieties.  We 
there  made  Mr.  S.  say  that  the  roots 
should  be  taken  up  when  frost  has  killed 
the  foliage.  Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  the 
improved  varieties  should  be  taken  up 
before  the  leaves  are  killed,  as  otherwise 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  preserving  the 
roots  through  the  winter.  Our  climate 
is  particularly  favorable  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Canna,  and  we  hope  that 
our  amateurs  will  turn  their  attention  to 
raising  seedlings,  looking  not  only  to 
striking  foliage,  but  to  perfection  in  the 
flower,  which  is  capable  of  great  im¬ 
provement,  both  in  form  and  color.  We 
hope  that  the  Cannas  will  become  with  us,  as 
they  are  in  Europe,  the  most  popular  of  plants 
cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage, 
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(I 'S'  For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Bhsket”  pages.) 

The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 

An  article,  and  a  long  one,  in  a  Western  journal, 
has  afforded  11s  much  amusement.  The  editor  advo¬ 
cates  eating  with  the  knife  instead  of  the  fork,  and 
gives  as  a  reason,  that  his  father  ate  with  his  knife. 
Now,  we  do  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  importance 
of  the  usages  of  good  society.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  there  are  certain  things  which  are  conceded. 
Among  those  whom  all  will  admit  to  be  persons 


whose  opinions  arc  to  be  respected — for  their 
intelligence,  their  virtues,  and  their  refinement, 
but  not  their  wealth — it  is  the  custom  to  remove 
the  hat  when  entering  the  house,  it  is  the  custom 
not  to  spit  upon  the  carpet,  it  is  the  custom  not  to 
clean  the  nails  in  compaujq  and  it  is  the  custom 
not  to  do  and  to  do  many  things  which  distinguish 
a  person  unused  to  the  ways  of  good  breeding  from 
one  who  has  been  properly  brought  up.  The 
use  of  the  knife  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth  is 
considered  an  impropriety  at  a  well-ordered  table. 
Now,  we  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  point,  any 
more  than  we  shall  argue  the  necessity  of  one’s 
combing  the  hair  or  cleaning  the  nails  !  That 
mysterious  thing  called  “Society”  has  ordered 
that  the  hair  should  be  smoothed,  and  that  the  nails 
should  be  put  out  of  mourning,  and  that  food 
should  be  taken  with  the  fork. — In  these  days  of 
fruits  what  grand  opportunities  there  arc  for  mak¬ 
ing  table  ornaments  1  Fruit  serves  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  to  gratify  the  palate.  Indeed  many 
fruits  seem  to  us  more  beautiful  to  look  upon  than 
they  are  pleasant  to  eat.  Fruit  pictures  please 
most  people,  and  yet  every  one  can  make  a  fruit 
picture  daily. .  The  variety  of  forms  and  colors, 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
them,  make  fruits,  after  flowers,  the  most  desirable 
of  table  ornaments.  Then,  the  two  can  be  com¬ 
bined,  and  make  something  more  pleasing  than  the 
most  cunning  artist  ever  painted.  An  elevated 
dish,  that  is,  a  dish  upon  a  foot  or  stand,  is  most 
effective  in  setting  off  a  table,  whether  it  be  used 
for  fresh  or  preserved  fruits,  cakes,  or  other  things. 
Such  dishes,  in  glass  or  crockery,  may  be  had  at  a 
small  price.  In  tho  absence  of  such  a  dish  wc  re¬ 
cently  saw  one  extemporized  by  using  a  soup  plate, 
a  celery  glass,  and  a  smaller  plate!  The  celery  glass 
was  inverted  in  the  soup  plate,  aud  the  smaller 
plate  placed  on  top  of  the  glass,  as  in  the  figure. 
In  arranging  fruit,  grape  leaves  will  be  found  to  be 
a  great  aid,  and  some  of  the  tender  shoots  with  ten¬ 
drils  can  be  introduced  with  tine  effect.  Make  a 
good  bed  of  leaves  to  receive  the  fruit,  allow¬ 
ing  these  to  hang  over  and  conceal  the  edges 
of  the  plates;  then  put  in  the  fruit  as  tastefully 
as  possible— bright  side  out— placing  the  large 


below,  and  finishing  off  with  the  smaller.  If 
flowers  are  used  with  the  fruit,  do  not  let  them  be 
of  gaudy  colors,  as  they  will  detract  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect.  Use  a  plenty  of  green  leaves,  for 
these  are  the  natural  foil  to  the  colors  of  the  fruit. 

■ - - -  »  «— - -  - - ■ 

Framing  a  Picture. 

BY  COUSIN  EUTU. 


I  give  you  my  way  for  making  cheap  picture- 
frames  for  my  common  rooms.  It  is  most  suitable 
for  small  pictures,  like  magazine  plates  or  even  card 
photographs.  First,  procure  a  piece  of  stiff'  paste¬ 
board  (for  the  back),  and  a  glass, — both  cut  the  size 
of  the  picture  you  wish  to  frame.  An  old  box  will 
furnish  the  pasteboard,  and,  at  a  trifling  cost,  you 
can  have  a  broken  pane  of  glass  cut  to  the  required 
size.'  On  the  back  of  your  pasteboard,  sew  two 
rings  or  small  pieces  of  tape,  one  on  each  side  near 
the  edge,  and  about  one-third  the  hight  from  the 
top  of  the  picture.  Then  put  the  glass  over  the 
picture,  the  pasteboard  behind  it,  and,  holding  the 
edges  firmly  together,  paste  over  them  a  piece  of 
white  paper  or  cloth,  to  hold  them  securely.  When 
this  is  dry,  cover  it  (binding  the  edge)  with  a  strip 
of  brown  or  other  colored  paper,  such  as  is  used  to 
cover  boxes,  etc.,  or  gilt  paper.  These  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  any  fancy  store  for  a  small  sum,  and  a 
sheet  will  serve  for  a  number  of  pictures.  Be  sure 
that  the  edge  of  the  paper,  where  it  meets  the  glass, 
is  perfectly  straight,  also  that  the  corners  are  joined 
neatly.  A  great  addition  to  many  pictures  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  gilt  paper  inside  the  dark,  to  imi¬ 
tate  a  gilt  moulding.  This,  of  course,  is  narrower 
than  the  dark  paper,  aud  the  width  of  both  should 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  picture.  Now,  fasten 
your  cord  to  the  rings  on  the  back;  the  color 
of  the  cord  should  match  the  prevailing  tint  of 
the  room.  A  frame  made  of  straws  is  very  neat, 
although  less  durable.  Those  covered  with  cones, 
shells,  leather- work,  etc.,  are  pretty,  but  they  will 
catch  the  dust.  Mine  are  durable,  plain,  aud  neat. 


A  Talk  with  the  Girls  about  Housekeeping’. 

BY  AUNT  PRUDENCE. 

My  dear  Girls,  you  that  read  the  Agriculturist,  and 
want  to  profit  by  all  its  good  articles  on  house¬ 
keeping,  will  you  listen  to  a  little  more  advice  on 
the  same  subject,  even  if  it  is  given  by  an  old 
woman ?  May  be  you  don’t  have  as  many  odd 
thoughts  about  such  things  as  I  had  when  a 
child.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  great  mystery 
about  it,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  was  gradually  im¬ 
parted  to  us  as  we  grew  older,  without  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  receiver ;  aud,  as  my  childish 
memory  was  so  poor,  I  often  wondered  how  it  was 
that  our  dear  mother  should  always  keep  a  supply 
of  bread  just  as  we  wanted  it  (and  such  good 
bread  tool);  how  she  could  think  to  fill  the  cake 
jar  that  we  emptied  so  often,  besides  making  a 
great  variety  of  preserves,  and  other  good  things 
that  suited  our  appetites  so  well.  It  seemed  to 
argue  so  much  forethought  and  knowledge  on  her 
part  that  we  often  wondered  how  it  would  seem  to 
be  grown,  keep  house,  and  have  so  much  to  do, 
plan  out,  and  think  about.  I  have  had  to  learn 
life’s  lessons  step  by  step,  and  to  wade  through  its 
cares  and  troubles.  I  advise  you  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  while  you  are  still  under  a  mother’s  eye, 
so  that  when  you  assume  the  care  of  a  house,  it 
may  be  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  its  require¬ 
ments.  In  these  days  of  personal  indepehdence,  it 
is  so  very  difficult  to  get  servants  who  are  really 
help,  that  it  is  very  important  for  the  mistress  of 
the  house  to  know  how  all  its  work  should  be  done. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she  must  do  it  herself  if 
she  wants  it  properly  done.  These  responsibili¬ 
ties  fall  with  a  crushing  weight  on  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  head,  while  one  who  has  been  accustomed 
always  to  attend  to  such  things  regards  them  only 
in  the  light  of  pleasant  duties.  You  will  probably 
all  be  housekeepers  if  you  live,  and  you  must  begin 
now,  and  see  how  the  plain  every-day  work  is  done. 
It  all  seems  very  simple,  while  your  mother,  or 


may  be  Bridget,  is  doing  it,  but  take  hold  and  see 
how  you  can  do  it  yourself.  All  the  fine  theories 
in  the  world  will  not  perfect  you  without  practice. 
You  will  find  that  there  arc  many  things  that  you 
think  you  know  all  about,  but  when  you  try  to  do 
them,  you  will  have  to  ask  “dear  mother.”  I 
think  there  is  a  twofold  blessing  that  attends  our 
early  efforts  to  learn,  and  help  others.  In  the  first 
place  we  lighten  the  burdens  of  a  parent,  perhaps 
overtasked,  and,  secondly,  we  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  that  will  be  a  benefit  in  all  after-life. 
One  of  the  brightest  memories  of  my  early  home 
is,  that  my  beloved  father  (long  since  called  to  a 
Heavenly  rest),  whenever  he  wanted  a  garment 
mended,  used  always  to  ask  me  to  do  it  for  him,  al¬ 
though  I  was  not  an  only  daughter.  And  many 
times  since,  when  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  I 
have  thanked  a  dear  mother  for  early  teaching  me. 
So  remember  all  the  small  things, as  well  as  t  he  large; 
mending  is  just  as  important  as  making;  and  good 
bread,  good  butter,  and  well  cooked  meats  and 
vegetables,  are  more  important  than  an  extra  fine 
dinner  or  a  splendid  supper  on  great  occasions. 
I  certainly  wish  you  to  have  a  good  education,  as 
regards  book  learning,  yet  I  am  desirous  that  you 
may  also  know  all  about  housekeeping,  so  that  you 
may  understand  how  to  do,  in  the  best  and  easiest 
way,  everything  you  may  be  called  to  do  as  a  wife. 
If  you  profit  by  the  few  hints  I  have  given,  you 
will  thank  me  at  some  future  day,  when  your  house¬ 
hold  knowledge  will  enable  you  to  direct  with  ease 
a  family  who  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 


Household  Talks. 


BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 

Edward’s  mother  has  been  paying  us  her  usual 
two  weeks’  visit.  She  is  an  energetic,  earnest- 
minded,  active,  practical,  intelligent  woman,  a 
thorough  housekeeper,  an  excellent  manager,  and, 
withal,  a  kind  instructor  and  friend.  I  have  long 
been  indebted  to  her  for  many  of  the  ideas  which 
have,  perhaps  imperceptibly,  shaped  and  moulded 
the  foundation  aud  structure  of  my  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  and  duties.  I  have  often  thought  that,  if 
young  people  would  bo  more  willing  to  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  older  and  more  experienced  per¬ 
sons,  the  world  might  advance  even  more  rapidly 
than  it  does  at  present,  in  all  matters  relating  to 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness. 

Mutton  Ciiop. — It  was  she  who  taught  me  how 
to  cook  mutton  chops,  so  as  to  have  them  tender, 
juicy,  and  delicious.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
placing  them  in  a  cold  spider,  covering  with  a  lid, 
and  leaving  them  to  fry  on  the  fire  at  their  leisure, 
and,  occasionally,  for  convenience,  putting  them 
to  bake  in  the  oven,  with  a  little  water  in  the  pan, 
thus  making  good  gravy,  but  poor  meat.  Her  way, 
and  the  one  which  I  now  invariably  follow,  is  this; 
Put  a  perfectly  clean  spider  on  the  fire,  let  it  get 
hot,  then  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  clear  dripping, 
lard,  or  butter,  free  the  chops  from  skin  and  loose 
flit,  (if  from  the  ribs,  I  cut  off  the  upper  thin  por¬ 
tion,)  aud  place  these  in  the  spider  or  pan  first ; 
pepper  and  salt  the  remaining  portion,  and  put  one 
or  two  only,  at  one  time,  into  the  boiling  fat.  Be 
sure  to  turn  them  before  the  juice  has  time  to  start 
through  the  upper  pores.  After  they  are  turned, 
if  the  fire  is  very  hot  (and  it  should  be  so),  the  lid 
of  the  stove  may  be  placed  under  the  spider,  and 
the  chops  may  be  allowed  to  cook  gently  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  object  of  putting  the  chops  into 
very  hot  fat  is,  that  the  surface  of  the  meat  shall 
immediately  sear  and  shrivel,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  juices ;  and  the  object  of  turning 
them  soon  is  to  prevent  the  juice  or  red  gravy  from 
oozing  through  the  upper  surface.  When  the  two 
surfaces  are  sealed,  the  slower  the  process  of  cook¬ 
ing  the  inside  portion,  the  better,  provided  the  heat 
is  sufficient  to  congeal  or  cook  the  albuminous  part 
of  the  juice.  [If  people  will  fry  mutton  chops, 
Aunt  Hattie  gives  the  best  way  to  do  it,  but  we 
should  never  treat  a  good  mutton  chop  to  any¬ 
thing  but  a  gridiron  and  a  lively  fire. — Eds,] 

Pudding  Sauce. — In  the  June  number  of  the 
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Agriculturist,  a  friend  from  Illinois  wishes  recipes 
for  pudding  sauce,  calculated  to  agree  with  a  diges¬ 
tion  less  delicate  than  that  of  an  ostrich,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  articles  readily  obtained  by  farmers.  I 
propose,  for  his  benefit,  to  give  a  few  wholesome 
and  agreeable  sauces,  which  may  be  made  of  things 
which  are  or  should  be  found  in  the  pantry  of  every 
farmer  in  the  land — flour,  butter,  sugar,  nutmeg, 
and  water — nothing  more  than  these.  For  hunting, 
plum,  spice,  Indian  meal,  or  suet  pudding,  a  sweet¬ 
ened  drawn  butter  is  sufficient.  This  is  made  of  two 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  one  small  ta- 
blcspoonful  of  butter,  blended  smoothly  with  a 
little  water,  and  poured  into  a  half  pint  of  boiling 
water,  simmered  gently, and  stirred  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing.  Add  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  properly.  For 
apple  pudding,  Yorkshire  pudding,  apple  or  plain 
fritters,  boiled  batter  pudding,  or  warm  apple 
pie,  use  sweetened  cream  and  sugar,  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  beaten  and  whipped  with  a 
small  teacupful  of  fine  white  sugar,  until  creamed  or 
foamy.  This  sauce  should  be  served  on  a  small 
plate,  ornamented  with  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
indentures  made  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon.  A 
teaspoonful  or  two,  only,  is  supposed  to  be  all  that 
is  required  for  one  person. 

Raspberry  Vinegar.  —  No  housekeeper  who 
has  the  means  at  her  command  should  neglect 
to  put  up  a  few  bottles  of  raspberry  vinegar.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  of  it  added  to  a  tumbler  of  ice- 
water  makes  a  pleasant  and  healthful  beverage.  It 
is  very  easily  made  :  To  two  quarts  of  raspberries, 
slightly  bruised,  add  one  quart  of  good  vinegar, 
and  let  it  stand  overnight ;  strain  through  a  flan¬ 
nel  bag,  and  to  one  pint  of  juice  allow  one  pint  of 
sugar,  and  heat  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  ;  bottle 
and  cork  for  use. 

Bottled  Raspberries. — I  much  prefer  preserv¬ 
ed  raspberries  to  strawberries  ;  with  me  they  have 
always  retained  their  flavor,  been  less  watery, 
and  the  color  has  been  much  superior  to  that  of 
strawberries.  I  never  put  water  to  raspberries.  A 
quantity  of  juice  will  usually  flow  from  them, 
which  may  be  used  with  a  little  sugar  for  a  com¬ 
mencement;  when  puttiug  the  fruit  into  the  first 
one  or  two  bottles,  leave  enough  juice  for  another 
quantity  of  berries,  and  so  on,  until  all  are  taken. 

Bad  Luck  with  Jars. — This  afternoon,  Mrs.  C., 
a  neighbor  of  mine,  was  in.  She  has  always  pro¬ 
fessed  a  good  deal  of  admiration  for  my  bottled 
peaches,  raspberries,  etc.,  so  this  spring  I  persuad¬ 
ed  her  to  invest  §2v50  in  a  dozen  bottles  of  quart 
self-sealing  jars,  and  when  strawberries  were  at  the 
liight  of  the  season,  she  put  up  a  few  quarts,  filling 
five  or  six  of  the  bottles.  To-day  she  discovered 
that  the  fruit  had  fermented,  and  the  lids  slipped 
from  the  mouths  of  the  jars.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  the  preserves,  and  feeling,  too,  I  fancy, 
a  little  indignant  at  me  for  getting  her  to  try  the 
new  process,  she  hurried  over  to  tell  me  about  it. 
As  soon  as  she  had  taken  a  seat  and  slipped  off  her 
sun-bonnet,  she  said,  “My  strawberries  have 
popped.”  “Indeed!”  I  said,  “Why,  how  could 
that  have  happened  ?”  “  I  don’t  know  ;  I  put  them 
up  just  as  you  said.”  “Did  you  have  the  fruit 
boiling  while  you  ladled  it  into  the  jars?”  “Cer¬ 
tainly  I  did  ;  and  used  a  hot  teacup,  too.”  “And 
did  you  put  the  lid  on  immediately  ?”  “  Yes  ;  and 

did  one  bottle  at  a  time.”  “Well,  then,”  I  said, 

“  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  occurrence ;  no 
one  had  meddled  with  the  lids,  had  they  ?”  “  Why, 
what  harm  would  that  do  ?”  she  said.  “  Oh,  that 
would  spoil  the  fruit,  of  course ;  you  would  let  the 
air  in  again.”  “Why,  I  never  thought  of  that; 
and  now  I  guess  I  am  to  blame  after  all.  You  see, 
when  the  bottles  were  nearly  cold,  I  noticed  that 
they  were  not  quite  full,  and  you  said  that  if  the 
bottles  were  not  full,  the  fruit  would  spoil ;  and  as 
I  had  some  of  the  preserves  left,  not  quite  enough 
to  fill  ajar,  I  opened  the  others  and  filled  them  all 
up.  It  is  too  bad,  but  I  shall  know  better  next 
time.”  After  a  little  more  conversation,  in  which 
I  advised  with  her  what  to  do  with  the  fermented 
jars,  she  went  home,  resolved,  as  she  said,  never  to 
meddle  with  the  lids  of  her  self-sealers  again.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  young  lady,  who,  after  doing 
up  a  quantity  of  fruit  for  her  mother,  inserted  the 


point  of  a  penknife  between  the  rubber  and  rim, 
for  the  purpose,  as  she  told  me  herself,  of  letting 
out  the  air.  Of  course  she  let  air  in,  and  her  fruit 
all  spoiled.  After  the  lids  of  self-sealing  bottles 
are  properly  adjusted,  they  should  not  be  removed 
or  re-arranged,  or  in  any  wise  meddled  with 
until  such  time  as  it  is  desired  to  use  the  contents. 

Wheat  and  Corn  Bread. 

BY  MRS.  J.  S.  PEARSALL. 

I  take  a  quart  bowl,  put  in  it  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoouful  of  ginger,  %  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  and  saleratus  the  size  of  a  large  pea;  fill 
the  bowl  half  full  of  boiling  water;  when  cool 
enough  not  to  scald  the  flour,  add  enough  flour  to 
make  a  thick  batter  ;  set  the  bowl  in  warm  water 
to  rise;  if  the  batter  gets  thin  I  add  more  flour.  It 
usually  takes  about  six  hours  to  rise.  I  let  it  stand 
until  the  bowl  is  full,  and  then  set  the  sponge  by 
adding  the  yeast  so  made  to  one  quart  of  milk- 
warm  water,  and  stir  in  flour  to  make  it  sufficient¬ 
ly  thick.  Let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  one  hour, 
or  until  sufficiently  light,  then  mold  into  loaves 
and  let  them  stand  %  of  an  hour ;  then  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  one  hour.  This  is  my  method  of 
making  wheat  bread. — When  I  make  corn  bread  I 
leave  two  tablespoon fuls  of  yeast  in  the  bowl ;  add 
a  teacupful  of  warm  water;  thicken  with  flour,  and 
let  it  rise.  This  will  occur  in  about  one  hour.  I 
then  take  4  quarts  of  com  meal,  wet  with  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  cool.  Then  add  the  yeast,  one-half 
teacupful  of  sugar,  one  saucerful  of  flour,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  one  full  teaspoonful  of 
salt ;  stir  it  well,  let  it  rise  one  hour,  and  then  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  the  crust  is 
likely  to  get  too  brown,  I  cover  with  paper,  or  with 
a  tin  plate.  I  bake  it  in  a  pan.  When  my  bread  is 
done  I  rub  a  little  butter  on  the  top  crust,  and 
cover  with  a  cloth  until  cold.  I  never  fail  of  hav¬ 
ing  good  bread  when  I  have  good  flour. 

- - — <  e  — - -  - - — 

Children's  Dress. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  LAMB. 


I  was  lately  reading  from  a  New  England  paper, 
an  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  more  comfortable  style  of 
clothing  for  little  girls,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
statements  of  the  writer,  that  children  in  that  se¬ 
vere  climate  could  be  permitted  by  their  foolish  and 
heartless  mothers  to  go  out  with  their  short  dress¬ 
es,  and  their  poor  little  purple  extremities  barely 
shielded  from  the  inclemency  of  New  England  win¬ 
ter  weather,  by  a  single  thickness  of  linen.  It 
seems  incredible.  So  much  for  a  foolish  woman’s 
idea  of  fashion !  What  wonder  that  so  many  of 
the  poor  little  abused  creatures  die  in  childhood  ! 
What  strong,  healthy  man  could  endure  such  ex¬ 
posure?  Much  less  frail  little  girls.  What  won¬ 
der  that  tlie  few  who  survive  such  treatment  and 
grow  up  to  womanhood,  pine  and  fade  at  the  first 
real  hardship  !  And  it  is  all  so  unnecessary.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  litlle  girls  should  not  be 
dressed  as  warmly  as  little  boys.  They  are  out  of 
doors  very  nearly  as  much,  and  surely  ought  to  be 
as  thoroughly  protected  from  the  cold.  And  they 
can  be  dressed  prettily,  too.  It  costs  no  more  to 
dress  a  little  gill  in  flannel  throughout,  with  warm 
flannel  underwear,  skirts,  waists,  dress,  and  thick 
warm  stockings,  than  to  dress  her  in  flimsy  finery, 
fit  only  for  summer  wear.  Then  there  is  a  saving 
in  the  item  of  washing  and  ironing,  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  to  say  nothing  of  the  child’s  comfort  and 
health,  which  ought  to  be  1  lie  first  consideration. 

I  know  a  family  of  little  girls,  rosy-cheeked  little 
misses,  pictures  of  robust  health.  Their  mother 
is  not  rich,  but  she  is  sensible,  and  dresses  her 
daughters  quite  as  warmly  as  her  sons.  Their 
underclothing  is  made  of  thick  warm  flannel,  soft 
and  agreeable.  The  drawers  are  made  to  fasten 
with  a  band  around  the  top  of  the  stocking,  which 
is  thick  and  warm.  The  underskirt  is  thick  flan¬ 
nel,  with  a  flannel  waist.  The  arms  are  protected 
by  flannel  sleeves  and  the  wool  dresses  have  the 
waist  and  sleeves  lined  with  flannel.  There  is  no 


greater  fallacy  than  to  suppose  that  the  arms  need 
less  protection  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  Many 
women  line  their  dress  sleeves  with  very  thin  ma¬ 
terial  or  none  at  all.  This  is  wrong.  The  sleeves 
of  winter  dresses  should  be  lined  with  flannel  or 
other  warm  goods.  Then  have  a  thick  warm  jacket 
or  sacque,  for  cold  days,  or  for  unusual  exposure. 
I  made  a  very  nice  one  out  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons 
which  had  been  thrown  aside  by  a  gentleman.  The 
knees  and  other  parts  were  worn  threadbare,  and 
yet,  when  finished,  it  was  so  stylish  that  when 
wearing  it  fora  riding  habit,  as  I  did  all  last  spring 
before  the  weather  became  warm  enough  for  horse¬ 
back  exercise  without  it,  I  was  complimented  by  a 
very  fashionable  lady  on  my  “elegant  new  sacque.” 
She  never  surmised  where  it  came  from,  and  it  cost 
not  one  cent.  Women  and  girls  who  are  exposed 
to  the  weather  ought  to  be  as  well  clad  as  men  and 
boys.  Why  not  ?  The  girls  have  the  same  expo¬ 
sure  in  going  to  school,  in  skating,  and  other  ex¬ 
ercises  as  their  brothers,  and  should  have  as  thor¬ 
ough  protection.  If  Mamma  thinks  she  has  noth¬ 
ing  wherewith  to  make  a  warm  jacket  or  sleeved 
waist  for  Susy,  let  me  hint  to  her  to  hunt  through 
the  closets  and  see  if  there  is  not  some  old  coat  or 
pair  of  pants  of  Papa’s  or  Brother  Harry’s,  which 
is  of  no  use  to  them,  and  that  when  ripped  and 
washed  and  turned  inside  out,  and  bottom  Jip ward, 
and  pieced  a  little  here  and  neatly  darned  there, 
will  make  just  the  nicest  and  prettiest  jacket,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  bright-colored 
alpaca  braid,  which  will  cost  but  a  trifle,  and  how 
comfortable  and  warm  the  dear  child  would  be  ! 


Hints  on  Cooking,  etc. 

More  about  Popping;  Corn,  —  We 

have  given  some  methods  of  popping  corn.  We 
add  one  more  from  Mrs.  E.  M.  B.,  Pattersonville, 
La.  In  a  few  months  these  can  be  put  to  the  test. 
She  says:  “  I  think  I  can  give  a  better  recipe  for 
popping  corn  than  either  of  those  I  have  seen  in 
the  Agriculturist.  Take  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
lard  to  a  pint  of  pop  corn,  and  put  both  into  a  pot 
together,  stirring  steadily  until  the  corn  begins  to 
pop,  by  which  time  it  will  have  absorbed  the 
lard  ;  the  lid  should  then  be  placed  on  the  pot,  to 
be  removed  for  an  occasional  stir.  If  the  corn 
should  not  pop  so  Well,  by  this  process  it  will  be 
much  more  crisp,  and  will  be  made  delicious  by 
having  a  6mall  quantity  of  sugar  candy  poured 
over  it  while  the  candy  is  hot,  the  corn  being  well 
stirred  so  that  each  grain  shall  be  slightly  coated.” 

JPaBdlsliiag-  Ssitsec. — Mrs.  A.  C.  Smith,  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass.  Beat  well  together  one  cupful  of 
white  or  nice  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoouful  of 
corn  starch,  and  a  little  salt ;  then  add  one  pint  of 
boiling  water  and  let  it  boil ;  after  taking  from  the 
stove,  add  butter  and  nutmeg  to  suit  the  taste. 

]l*oor  Manhs  BSicc  IHaidUlIaag-.  —  Two 

qts.  of  rich  milk;  half  a  piht  of  raw  rice,  well 
washed;  half  a  pint  (or  more)  of  sugar;  apiece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  a  little  salt.  Flavor 
with  nutmeg.  Bake  slowly  from  1)<j  to  2  hours. 
Stir  occasionally  during  the  first  hour,  to  prevent 
the  rice  settling  to  the  bottom. 

Craclcers. — Mix  in  two  quarts  of  flour,  ono 
cup  of  butter,  three  tcaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar, 
salt,  one  and  a  half  .teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  well  in¬ 
corporated,  then  add  one  pint  of  water;  beat  with 
the  rolling  pin,  cut  and  prick,  and  bake  on  a  tin, 
or  oven  bottom,  with  a  slow  fire.  The  same  rec¬ 
ipe  is  used  by  some  without  the  cream  of  tartar, 
and  a  little  sweetening  may  be  added. 

Carrot  l*ie,  properly  made,  is  a  good  thing, 
but  poorly  done  it  is  a  shabby  apology  for  a  pie. 
Who  will  give  a  recipe  known  to  l.e  reliable  ? 

Sweeping;  Floors. — “J.  R.  S.”  writes: 
“Persons  having  bare  floors  to  sweep,  such  as 
public  halls,  stores,  etc.,  will  find  that  by  taking 
pine  sawdust,  wetting  it  thoroughly,  and  after 
pouring  off  all  the  water  not  absorbed,  sprinkling 
the  floor  slightly  with  it,  they  may  not  only  sweep 
very  clean,  but  make  scarcely  any  dust.  Try  it.” 
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A  Six=leg'g-etl  Teacher. 

BY  FRANCIS  FORRESTER. 

“A  six-legged  teacher!  Pshaw !  Who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing!”  exclaims  the  young  reader,  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  the  title  to  this  article  is  a  jest  or  a  sober 
statement.  Boys  and  girls  should  never  cry  “Pshaw!” 
at  things  they  do  not  understand,  lest  older  and  wiser 
folks  laugh  at  their  ignorance.  The  earth  is  full  of  won¬ 
derful  things,  and  those  who  walk  through  it  with  their 
eyes  open  may  learn  lessons  from  creatures  with  six 
legs,  or  four  legs,  or  no  legs,  as  well  as  from  those  having 
only  two  legs  like  themselves.  My  six-legged  teacher  is 
a  big  beetle.  When  you  know  more  than  you  do  now,  you 
will  find  him  to  belong  to  a  very  respectable  family  of 
“big  bugs,”  or  beetles,  named  Pcarabeus.  At  present,  I 
will  give  him  a  less  classic  but  more  common  name,  and 
call  him  a  Tumble-bug  beetle!  Don’t  be  ofi'ended  with 
him  because  I  give  him  such  a  plebeian  name.  Read  on, 
and  you  will  say  he  is  a  capital  fellow  in  spite  of  his 
name.  But  just  here  it  occurs  to  me  that  my  six-legged 
teacher  ought  not  to  be  called  him  at  all,  for  she  is  a 
lady  and  not  a  gentleman  beetle.  No  matter,  nowever  ; 
her  lesson  is  just  as  valuable  as  though  it  had  been 
taught  by  her  husband. 

One  day  this  lady  beetle  placed  one  of  her  eggs  in  a 
pellet  of  dung,  so  that  she  might  bury  it  where  it  would 
be  safe.  To  prevent  the  wet  from  making  the  pellet  soft, 
the  faithful  mother  pushed  it  up  a  little  hillock,  and  then 
let  it  roll  down.  This  she  repeated  several  times,  until,  by 
some  mistake,  she  let  it  roll  into  a  hollow  spot.  Prom 
this  she  was  unable  to  remove  it,  though  she  worked  like 
a  member  of  the  Try  Company  in  her  endeavors  to  do  it. 


THE  TUMBLE-BUG, 

What  then?  Did  she  give  it  up?  Not  she.  It  takes  poor, 
spiritless  boys  and  girls  to  give  up  to  difficulties.  Insects 
have  more  pluck  than  such  weak-willed  little  folks.  So 
my  beetle,  finding  her  work  beyond  her  own  strength, 
started  off  at  a  round  pace  to  a  neighboring  dung-heap  in 
search  of  help.  In  a  few  moments  she  returned  with 
three  sister  beetles.  All  four  of  them  then  gave  a  push, 
a  strong  push,  and  a  push  altogether.  The  pellet  of 
dung  could  not  resist  their  united  strength.  It  went  up 
in  a  moment  or  two,  to  the  level  ground.  The  three 
helpers  went  back  to  their  home  in  the  dung-heap,  and 
Mrs.  Tumble-bug  soon  rolled  her  pellet  into  a  snug  lit¬ 
tle  nest  in  the  ground,  where  her  egg  might  safely  hatch 
in  due  time.  This  curious  fact  was  observed  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  artist  in  Italy.  It  may  be  found  quoted  by  Ivirby 
and  Spence  in  their  chapter  on  the  instincts  of  insects. 

“Hurrah  for  Mrs.  Tumble-bug!”  I  hear  you  cry. 
That's  right.  She  is  worthy  of  three  cheers.  Let  them 
ring  out  heartily.  Then  go  and  prove  them  to  be  true, 
honest,  cheers,  by  sticking  to  your  work  as  placidly  as 
she  stuck  to  hers.  Whether  your  work  be  doing  a  hard 
sum,  hoeing  a  hard  row,  weeding  a  hard  spot  of  garden 
ground,  or  any  other  hard  thing,  keep  trying  to  do  it  until 
it  is  done.  That  is  the  lesson  of  my  six-legged  teacher. 
How  do  you  like  it? 

There  is  another  lesson  taught  by  her  three  sisters. 
When  she  told  them  her  trouble  they  did  not  jeer,  or 
mock,  or  grumble,  but  they  started  at  once  to  help  her. 
I  wonder  if  every  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  can  say, 
“  That’s  the  way  I  always  do.  I  am  never  selfish  enough 
to  refuse  aid  to  my  brother  or  sister.”  I  wonder  if  it  is 
so.  I  fear  not,  and  therefore,  I  beg  you  to  profit  by  the 
good  example  which  these  Tumble-bug  beetles  gave 
you  when  they  so  cheerfully  helped  one  another. 

'A'Sic  Mom  of  Site  Mountain. 

Little  Paul  lived  in  a  cottage  crowded  under  the  cliff, 
a  queer  old  house,  black  and  weather-beaten,  with  peak¬ 
ed,  moss-grown  roof,  low,  overhanging  eaves,  and  narrow 
windows,  close-latticed  with  little  panes  of  glass.  But 
once  inside  the  creaking  door  with  its  rusty  latch  and 
huge  hinges,  you  could  n’t  help  feeling  that  it  was  a 
cosy  home,  for  everything  within  wore  an  aspect  of  quiet 
comfort,  from  the  old  clock  that  ticked  in  the  corner  to 
the  old  cat  that  purred  on  the  hearth.  True,  there  were 
only  three  rooms  in  it,  and  none  of  them  very  big,  and 
the  ceilings  were  left  unplastered  and  the  beams  bare, 


and  the  furniture  was  quite  old-fashioned.  Yet,  some¬ 
how,  there  seemed  around  the  straight-backed  chairs  and 
chintz  curtains,  and  rag-carpeted  floors, a  snug  appearance 
which  pleased  all  who  entered.  As  for  little  Paul,  his 
private  opinion  was  that  no  palace  in  all  the  land  could 
be  half  as  nice  as  his  own  home  ;  for  where  else  could  he 
rummage  such  crannies  and  corners,  watch  the  swallows 
build  nests  under  the  eaves,  play  bo-peep  in  the  attic, 
and  above  all,  where  could  he  have  such  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ? 

The  Old  Sian  of  the  Slountain  ?  who  was  lie  ?  Not  any¬ 
body  who  lived  up  there  on  the  top  of  the  storm-swept 
cliff,  where  there  was  snow  eleven  months  in  the  year — 
not  any  live  man  at  all ;  but  a  huge,  strange  likeness 
to  a  human  side-face,  which  you  could  see  jutting  out 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  a  mile  up  the  ravine. 
It  was  a  startling  likeness,  too.  There  was  the  fore¬ 
head,  high  and  noble,  and  under  it  the  depression  for 
the  eye  ;  there  was  a  nose,  straight  and  perfectly  drawn, 
a  pair  of  lips,  thin,  but  distinct;  a  chin  with  its  curved 
line  turning  down  toward  the  throat,’  all  forming  so  de¬ 
cided  an  outline  of  a  man’s  profile  as  to  startle  every 
one  who  glanced  at  it.  It  was  a  noble-looking  face,  as  if 
drawn  after  the  portrait  of  a  good  man.  A  calm,  benig¬ 
nant  aspect  sat  upon  it,  and  it  seemed  to  be  gazing  over 
the  white  houses  of  the  village  and  the  green  fields  of  the 
valley,  like  a  father  bestowing  a  blessing  on  his  children. 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  was  not  to  be  seen  from 
every  spot  in  the  valley.  Directly  in  front,  you  might 
look  up  the  cliff  and  find  no  sign  of  a  human  face.  But 
as  you  went  down  the  ravine,  following  the  crooked 
road,  the  likeness  suddenly  leaped  out  of  the  landscape. 
Justin  front  of  little  Paul’s  house  was  the  spot  where  it 
was  most  distinct,  and  people  who  had  journeyed  from 
afar  to  see  the  curious  face,  frequently  asked  the  privi¬ 
lege — always  willingly  granted — of  looking  at  it  from  the 
window  up  stairs,  Paul’s  little  room.  And  all  agreed 
that  there,  at  that  window,  the  Old  Man  appeared  to  the 
very  best  advantage  ;  nowhere  else  was  the  countenance 
quite  so  clear,  and  grand,  and  noble. 

Paul  found  unfailing  pleasure,  when  every  other  enjoy¬ 
ment  failed,  in  gazing  at  the  Old  Sian  of  the  Slountain. 
His  mother  said  that  while  an  infant  in  her  arms  he 
noticed  the  likeness,  and  pointed  to  it  and  to  his  dead 
papa’s  picture  on  the  wall  by  turns,  with  his  chubby 
little  finger.  He  became  more  and  more  acquainted  with 
it,  and  would  sometimes  sit  quiet  half  au  hour— a  long 
time  for  a  little  child— gazing  at  it  from  his  high  chair  by 
the  window.  As  he  grew  from  babydom  into  childhood 
he  still  loved  to  look  on  that  magnificent  profile,  until  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  sympathy  between  them, 
and  the  stone  face  returned  his  earnest  gaze,  ne  could 
scarcely  tell  when  he  thought  it  most  interesting,  whether 
in  the  early  morning,  when  the  gray  mist  rolled  slowly 
up  its  face,  and  the  first  sunbeams  played  around  its 
brow;  or  at  sunset,  all  bathed  in  molten  glory  from  the 
radiant  clouds  ;  or  when  the  moon  cast  across  it  melan¬ 
choly  gleams.  He  loved  it  in  all  its  moods  of  shadow 
and  sunshine,  of  peace  and  storm.  Others  might  think 
it  always  the  same, — cold,  stony,  unchanging;  but  to 
Paul’s  eye,  at  different  times  it  wore  a  varied  expres¬ 
sion,  sometimes  smiling,  sometimes  sad,  at  times  look¬ 
ing  down  in  peace,  at  times  almost  in  anger. 

There  would  occasionally  come  to  the  village  a  visitor, 
who.  people  said,  resembled  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
But  Paul  never  saw  one  that  lie  thought  worthy  of  com¬ 
paring  to  that  grand  face.  The  nearest  likeness,  lie 
thought,  was  an  old  print  of  General  Washington,  which 
hung  in  his  mother’s  room;  but  even  he,  W’hom  his 
mother  reverenced  above  every  man  on  the  earth,  and 
under  whom  his  father  had  fought  in  the  Revolution,  Paul 
thought  not  so  noble  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

Time  sped  away,  and  Paul,  who  had  grown  from  child 
to  boy,  was  now  almost  a  man, — handsome,  studious,  and 
thoughtful  still.  One  day  a  gentleman  passing  by  was 
attracted  by  his  bearing  and  good  looks,  talked  with  him 
an  hour,  and  then  took  him  away  to  a  place  at  his  store 
in  the  city.  The  t.ear3  that  fell  that  day  came  not  all 
from  the  widow,  nor  yet  from  the  farmer’s  pretty  daugh¬ 
ter  up  the  valley.  As  Paul  rode  away  and  the  road  turn¬ 
ed,  shutting  off  the  view  of  the  cottage  where  an  aged 
woman  stood  alone,  and  the  cliff  with  its  chiseled  face, 
there  stood  a  tear  on  the  young  man’s  cheek. 

Two  years  have  rolled  on,  and  Paul  returns  to  cheer  his 
mother  again  a  few  weeks,  and  then  to  take  away  with 
him  the  maiden  in  the  vale  as  his  little  wife,  for  he  is  now 
established  in  trade,  known  and  honored  as  a  rising 
young  man.  But  as  he  enters  the  town,  almost  everybody 
says,  “  How  much  our  Paul  looks  like  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  !”  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  same  high  fore¬ 
head,  the  same  grandly  carven  features,  the  same  kind, 
generous,  high-souled  aspect.  He  had  gazed  on  the 
mountain-face  from  infancy,  and  now  the  look  of  that 
face  was  stamped  upon  his  own.  And  in  after-years,  as 
often  as  he  returned  to  visit  his  early  friends,  the  look 
deepened  and  grew  to  a  still  closer  resemblance. 


That  is  the  story.  Will  you  stay  to  learn  its  lesson  ?  It 
is  that  those  with  whom  we  are  in  closest  and  most  con¬ 
stant  meeting  will  have  an  influence  over  us  to  imprint 
their  likeness  on  our  lives  and  characters.  Live  with 
the  bad  and  there  arc  a  hundred  chances  to  one,  that  you 
will  become  like  them ;  choose  the  good  as  your  associates 
and  you  will  be  made  better  by  them.  Whether  in  life 
or  in  books,  in  examples  or  associations,  then,  wc  should 
seek  out  the  noble,  the  wise,  the  true. 


New  IPaoKKles  to  E»e  Amsweretl, 
Conundrum.— It  you  namo  it  you  break  it.  What  is  it  ? 


No.  353.  Picture  Conundrum.—  How  does  this  repre¬ 
sent  girls  in  their  first  attempts  at  skating  ? 


No.  354.  Picture  Conundrum. — Why  are  neither  of 
these  parents  likely  to  want  for  beer? 


No.  355.  Picture  Puzzle—  The  wood  demons— where 
are  they? 


Answers  to  JPn-oMessis 

Jesse  Edmonston  (2),  S.  I.  Dunn,  F.  W.  Wilson  (1),  T. 
II.  J.  (1),  Ellen  S.  Hart,  Louis  E.  Shrivcr  (2),  Ginnic 
Richardson,  J.  Milton  Ross  (2),  Fidelia  R.  Lord  (2),  Jen¬ 
nie  A.  II.  (2),  D.  W.  B.  (1),  W.  H.  15.  (3),  Lidc  W.,  Grace, 
II.  and  J.  Bromley,  II.  A.  Drury,  Lizzie  Wilbur,  S.  S. 
Nash,  S.  W.  Baker  (2),  S.  M.  Peachey  (2),  Chas.  C.  Ilatch- 
ard,  C.  A.  Dirr,  J.  Milton  Snyder,  D.  Webb,  Jr.,  George 
II.  Taylor,  J.  G.  L.,  Allie  Shuler,  Jacob  White. 
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JOLLY  COMPANIONS  .—From  A  Painting  by  Prof.  J.  Schrader. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  beautiful  little  liouse-pet,  called  King  Charles’ 
Spaniel,  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Spaniels.  The 
pure  breed  weighs  but  about  sis  or  seven  pounds,  and 
sometimes  only  five,  and  even  less.  It  receives  its  name 
from  Charles  the  Second,  of  England,  who  first  brought 
it  into  notice.  He  delighted  to  be  accompanied  by  these 
little  dogs  in  his  walks,  and  made  them  his  companions 
in  his  bedchamber,  and  even  in  his  bed.  They  arc  very 
intelligent,  and  are  easily  taught  to  perform  amusing 
tricks.  They  will  search  for  game,  and  can  bo  taught  to 
play  “tag”  with  boys,  apparently  taking  as  much  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  game  as  their  two-legged  playfellows.  A  King 
Charles’  Spaniel,  belonging  to  an  English  gentleman, 
would  watch  his  opportunity  to  give  a  slap  at  the  family 
cat,  hiding  behind  the  door-step  or  in  some  sheltered 
place,  and  waiting  until  elm  came  quietly  along  uncon¬ 
scious  of  danger.  Then,  suddenly,  he  would  jump  out 
upon  her,  much  to  her  disgust.  Before  poor  kitty  could 
recover  her  presence  of  mind  he  would  scud  away;  she 


soon  following  him  upon  three  legs,  and  holding  the 
other  ready  to  give  him  a  cuff.  One  little  Spaniel  would 
regularly,  every  morning,  bring  his  mistress  a  towed  and 
brush,  and  wait  to  be  washed  and  combed.  When  his 
mistress  spent  the  day  away  from  home,  she  would  tell 
him  to  take  his  dinner  at  the  rectory,  which  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  away.  lie  never  failed,  however,  to  re¬ 
port  himself  on  time,  and  to  return  in  the  evening.  A 
small  Spaniel  belonging  to  Dr.  Wood,  the  naturalist, 
finding  a  bird’s  nest,  and  getting  a  taste  of  the. eggs,  was 
delighted  with  his  discovery.  In  trying  to  get  them  out 
of  the  nest  he  broke  them,  and  thus  lost  much  of  their 
contents.  To  avoid  this,  lie. bit  a  hole  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  nest,  and  permitted  the  eggs  to  drop  unbroken 
into  his  month.  These  little  dogs  are  good  watch-dogs 
in  a  house,  as  they  keep  up  a  sharp  and  continued  bark¬ 
ing  if  any  person  comes  near  the  house. 

now  touching  the  motherly  love  and  pride  of  the  Span¬ 
iel,  ns  expressed  by  the  artist,  in  the  fine  picture  illustra¬ 


ting  this  page !  She  seems  to  enter  fully  into  the  delight 
of  her  young  master,  as  he  caresses  her  little  pup. 


Why  is  fashionable  society  like  a  warming-pan  ?  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  highly  polished,  but  very  hollow. 

“  Oh  1  where  do  you  get  the  red  for  your  cheeks  ?’’  said 
a  pale,  wan  young  lady  to  a  bright,  laughing  minx. 
“Where  the  roses  get  theirs— in  the  air  and  sunlight,” 
was  the  quick  reply. 

A  little  boy  and  girl,  each  probably  five  years  old,  were 
by  the  roadside.  The  boy  became  angry  at  something, 
and  struck  his  playmate  a  sharp  blow  on  the  cheek,  where¬ 
upon  she  sat  down  and  began  to  cry  piteously.  The 
boy  stood  looking  on  sullenly  for  a  minute,  ami  then  said  : 
“I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you,  Katie;  I’m  sorry.”  The 
lit  tle  rosy  face  brightened  instantly,  the  sobs  were  hushed, 
and  she  said  :  “Well,  if  you  are  sorry,  it  don’t  hurt  me.” 
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“  THE  BEST  JUVENILE  MAGAZINE  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  ANY  LAND  OR  LANGUAGE. ” 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS, 

\ 


The  great  popularity  which  Our.  Young  Folks  has  enjoyed  from  its  commencement  seems  Increasing  steadily  and  surely  every  month.  Its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  all  find 
something  to  their  liking  in  each  number.  The  Conductors  of  the  Magazine  make  a  Constant  study  of  the  tastes  and  best  interests  of  the  young  people  of  the  country,  and,  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  almost  unlimited  resources  at  their  command,  they  provide  monthly  a  variety  that  must  entertain  and  benefit  all  classes  of  readers.  They  furnish  excellent  Stories,  graphic 
Sketches  of  Travel  and  Character,  new  and  attractive  Chapters  of  History,  fascinating  descriptions  of  some  kind  of  Animals  or  Plants,  practical  articles  of  great  value  for  the  everyday 
life  of  all,  and  departments  of  Entertainment  and  Correspondence  full  of  fresh  and  delightful  attractions.  All  these  are  contributed  by  the  best  writers,  and  their  articles  are  profusely 
illustrated  by  the  most  skillful  artists. 

Mr.  Aldrich's  “Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  ”  has  attracted  universal  attention  and  interest.  From  the  August  number  we  copy  an  extract  describing  the  appearance  of 

SAILOR  B  E  If  AT  RIVERMOUTH. 


“  ITullo  !”  cried  Pepper,  dropping  his  hands.  “  Look  there  !  is  n't  that  a  bark  coming  up 
the  Narrows?” 

“  Wliere?” 

“Just  at  the  left  of  Fishcratc  Island.  Don't  you  see  the  foremast  peeping  above  the  old 
derrick?” 

Sure  enough  it  was  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  slowly  beating  up  to  town.  In  a  few 
moments  more  the  other  two  masts  were  visible  above  the  green  hillocks. 

“  Fore-topmasts  blown  away,”  said  Pepper.  “Putting  in  for  repairs,  I  guess.” 

As  the  bark  lazily  crept  from  behind  the  last  of  the  islands,  she  let  go  her  anchors  and 
swung  round  with  the  tide.  Then  the  gleeful  chant  of  the  sailors  at  the  capstan  came  to  us 
pleasantly  across  the  water.  The  vessel  lay  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  us,  and  we 
could  plainly  see  the  men  at  the  davits  lowering  the  starboard  long-boat.  It  no  sooner 
touched  the  stream  than  a  dozen  of  the  crew  scrambled  like  mice  over  the  side  of  the  mer¬ 
chantman. 

In  a  neglected  seaport  like  Rivermoutli  the  arrival  of  a  large  ship  is  an  event  of  moment. 
The  prospect  of  having  twenty  or  thirty  jolly  tars  let  loose  on  the  peaceful  town  excites 
divers  emotions  among  the  inhabitants.  The  small  shopkeepers  along  the  wharves  antici¬ 
pate  a  thriving  trade ;  the  proprietors  of  the  two  rival  boarding-houses— the  “  Wee  Drop  ” 
and  the  “  Mariner’s  Home  ” — hasten  down  to  the  landing  to  secure  lodgers  ;  and  the  female 
population  of  Anchor  Lane  turn  out  to  a  woman,  for  a  ship  fresli  from  sea  is  always  full  of 
possible  husbands  and  long-lost  prodigal  sons. 

Dut,  aside  from  this,  there  is  scant  welcome  given  to  a  ship's  crew  in  Rivermoutli.'  The 
toil-worn  mariner  is  a  sad  fellow  ashore,  judging  him  by  a  severe  moral  standard. 

Once,  I  remember,  a  United  States  frigate  came  into  port  for  repairs  after  a  storm.  She 
lay  in  the  river  a  fortnight  or  more,  and  every  day  sent  us  a  gang  of  sixty  or  seventy  of  our 
country’s  gallant  defenders,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  town,  doing  all.  sorts  of  mad 
things.  They  were  good-natured  enough,  but  full  of  old  Sancho.  The  “  Wee  Drop  ”  proved 
a  drop  too  much  for  many  of  them.  They  went  singing  through  the  streets  at  midnight, 
wringing  off  door-knockers,  shinning  up  water-spouts,  and  frighteriing  the  Oldest  Inhabit¬ 
ant  nearly  to  death  by  popping  their  heads  into  his  second-story  window,  and  shouting 
“Fire!”  One  morning  a  blue-jacket  was  discovered  in  a  perilous  plight,  lialf-way  up  the 
steeple  of  the  South  Church,  clinging  to  the  lightning-rod.  How  he  got  there  nobody. could 
tell,  not  even  bluc-jacket  himself.  All  he  knew  was,  that  the  leg  of  his  trousers  had  caught 
on  a  nail,  and  there  he  stuck,  unable  to  move  either  way.  It  cost  the  town  twenty  dollars 
to  get  him  down  again.  He  directed  the  workmen  how  to  splice  the  ladders  brought  to  his 
assistance,  and  called  his  rescuers  “butter-fingered  land-lubbers  ”  with  delicious  coolness. 
•  Dut  those  were  man-of-war’s-mcn.  The  sedate-looking  craft  now  lying  off  Fishcratc  Island 
was  n’t  likely  to  carry  any.such  cargo.  Nevertheless,  we  watched  the  coming  in  of  the  long, 
boat  with  considerable  interest. 

As  it  drew  near,  the  figure  of  the  man  pulling  the  strokc-oar  seemed  oddly  familiar  to  me. 
Whore  could  I  have  seen  him  before?  When  and  where?  His  back  was  towards  me,  but 
there  was  something  about  that  closely  cropped  head  that  I  recognized  instantly.  • 

“  Way  enough  !”  cried  flic  steersman,  and  all  the  oars  stood  upright  in  the  air.  The  man 
in  the  bow  seized  the  boat-hook,  and,  turning  round  quickly,  showed  me  the  honest  face  of 
Sailor  Ken  of  the  Typhoon. 

“It’s  Sailor  Ben  !”  I  cried,  nearly  pushing  Pepper  Whitcomb  overboard  in  my  excitement. 

Sailor  Ken,  with  the  wonderful  pink  lady  on  his  arm,  and  the  ships  and  stars  and  anchors 
tattooed  all  over  him,  was  a  well-known  hero  among  my  playmates.  And  there  lie  was, 
like  something  in  a  dream  come  true  ! 

I  did  n’t  wait  for  my  old  acquaintance  to  get  firmly  on  the  wharf,  before  I  grasped  his 
hand  in  both  of  mine. 

“  Sailor  Ben,  don’t  you  remember  me  ?” 

lie. evidently  did  not.  lie  shifted  his  quid  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  and  looked  at  me 
meditatively. 

“  Lord  luv  ye,  lad,  I  don’t  know  you.  I  was  never  here  afore  in  my  life.” 

“  What !”  I  cried,  enjoying  his  perplexity,  “  have  you  forgotten  the  voj'age  from  New 
Orleans  in  the  Typhoon,  two  years  ago,  you  lovely  old  picture-book?” 

Ah !  then  he  knew  me,  and  in  token  of  the.  recollection  gave  my  hand  such  a  squeeze  that 
I  am  sure  an  unpleasant  change  came  over  my  countenance. 

“  Bless  my  eyes,  but  you  have  growed  so !  I  should  n’t  have  knowed  you  if  1  had  met  you 
in  Singapore!” 

Without  stopping  to  inquire,  as  I  was  tempted  to  do,  why  he  was  more  likely  to  recognize 
rue  in  Singapore  than  anywhere  else,  I  invited  him  to  come  at  once  up  to  the  Nutter  House, 
where  I  insured  him  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Captain. 

“  Hold  steady,  Master  Tom,”  said  Sailor  Ben,  slipping  the  painter  through  the  ring-bolt 
and  tying  the  loveliest  knot  you  ever  saw ;  “hold  steady  till  I  see  if  the  mate  can  let  me  off. 
If  you  please;  sir,”  lie  continued,  addressing  the  steersman,  a  very  red-faced,  bow-legged 
person,  “  this  here  is  a  little  shipmate  o’  mine  as  wants  to  talk  over  back  times  along  of  me, 
if  so  it ’s  convenient.” 

“  All  right,  Ben,”  returned  the  mate,  “sha’  n’t  want  you  for  an  hour.” 

Leaving  one  man  in  charge  of  the  boat,  the  mate  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  went  off  togeth¬ 
er.  In  the  mean  while  Pepper  Whitcomb  had  got  out  his  cunncr-jinc,  and  was  quietly  fish¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  ns  if  to  give  me  the  idea  that  lie  was  n’t  so  very  much  impressed 
by  my  intimacy  with  so  renowned  a  character  as  Sailor  Ben.  Perhaps  Pepper  was  a  little 
jealous.  At  any  rate,  lie  refused  to  go  with  us  to  the  house. 

Captain  N, utter  was  at  home  reading  the  Rivermoutli  Barnacle.  He  was  a  reader  to  do  an 
editor’s  heart  good;  he  never  skipped  over  an  advertisement,  even  if  he  had  read  it  fifty 
times  before.  Then  the  paper  went  the  rounds  of  the  neighborhood,  among  the  poor  peo¬ 


ple,  like  the  single  portable' eye  which  the  three  blind  crones  passed  to  each  other  in  the 
legend  of  King  Acrisius.  The  Captain,  I  repeat,  was  wandering  in  the  labyrinths  of  the 
Rivermoutli  Barnacle  when  1  led  Sailor  Ben  into  the  sitting-room. 

My  grandfather,  whose  inborn  courtesy  knew  no  distinctions,  received  my  nautical  friend 
as  if  lie  had  been  an  admiral  instead  of  a  common  forecastle-hand.  Sailor  Ben  pulled  an 
imaginary  tuft  of  hair  on  his  forehead,  and  bowed  clumsily.  Sailors  have  away  of  using 
their  forelock  as  a  sort  of  handle  to  bow  with. 

The  old  tar  had  probably  never  been  in  so  handsome  an  apartment  in  all  his  days,  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  the  inviting  mahogany  chair  which  the  Captain  wheeled 
out  from  the  corner. 

The  abashed  mariner  stood  up  against  the  wall,  twirling  liis  tarpaulin  in  his  two  hands 
and  looking  extremely  silly.  He  made  a  poor  show  in  a  gentleman’s  drawing-room,  but 
what  a  fellow  he  had  been  in  his  day,  when  the  gale  ble\*  great  guns  and  the  topsails  want¬ 
ed  reefing !  I  thought  of  him  with  the  Mexican  squadron  off  Vera  Cruz,  where 
“  The  ringing  battle-bolt  sung  from  the  Ihrec-dteckcr  out  of  the  foam,” 
and  he  did  n’t  seem  awkward  or  ignoble  to  me,  for  all  his  shyness. 

As  Sailor  Ken  declined  to  sit  down,  the  Captain  did  not  resume  his  scat ;  so  we  three  stood 
in  a  constrained  manner  until  my  grandfather  went  to  the  door  and  called"  to  Kitty  to  bring 
in  a  decanter  of  Madeira  and  two  glasses. 

“  My  grandson,  here,  has  talked  so  much  about  you,”  said  the  Captain,  pleasant!}',  “that 
you  seem  quite  like  an  old  acquaintance  to  me.” 

“  Thankee,  sir,  thankee,”  returned  Sailor  Ben,  looking  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  been  detested 
in  picking  a  pocket. 

“  And  I ’m  very  glad  to  see  yon,  Mr.— Mr. — ” 

“Sailor  Ben,”  suggested  that  worthy. 

“Mr.  Sailor  Ben,”  added  the  Captain,  smiling.  “  Tom,  open  the  door,  there ’s  Kitly  with 
the  glasses.” 

I  opened  the  door,  and  Kitty  entered  the  room  bringing  the  tilings  on  a  waiter,  which  she 
was  about  to  set  on  the  table,  when  suddenly  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek;  the  decanter  and 
glasses  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  floor,  and  Kitty,  as  white  as  a  sheet,  was  seen  flying  through 
the  hall. 

“  It ’s  liis  wraith  !  It  ’sliis  wraith  J”  we  heard  Kitty  shrieking,  i:i  the  kitchen. 

My  grandfather  and  I  turned  with  amazement  to  Sailor  Ben.  His  eyes  were  standing  out 
of  his  head  like  a  lobster’s. 

“  It ’s  my  own  little  Irish  lass  !”  shouted  tlic  sailor,  and  lie  darted  into  the  hall  after  her. 

Even  then  we  scarcely  caught  the  meaning  of  liis  words,  but  when  we  saw  Sailor  Ben  and 
Kitty  sobbing  ©n  each  other’s  shoulder  in  the  kitchen,  we  understood  it  all. 

“  I  begs  your  honor’s  parden,  sir,”  said  Sailor  Ben,  lifting  his  tear-stained  face  above  Kitty's 
tumbled  hair  ;  “  I  begs  your  honor’s  parden  for  kicking  up  a  rumpus  in  the  house,  but  it 's 
my  own  little  Irish  lass  as  I  lost  so  long  ago  !” 

“Heaven  preserve  us!”  cried  the  Captain,  blowing  Ids  nose  violently,— a  transparent 
dodge  to  hide  his  emotion. 

Miss  Abigail  was  in  an  upper  chamber,  sweeping;  but  on  hearing  the  unusual  racket  be¬ 
low,  she  scented  an  accident  and  came  ambling  down  stairs  with  a  bottle  of  the  infallible 
liot-drops  in  her  hand.  Nothing  but  the  firmness  of  my  grandfather  prevented  her  from 
giving  Sailor  Ben  a  tablespoon ful  on  the  spot.  But  when  she  learned  what  had  conic  about, 
—that  this  was  Kitty’s  husband,  that  Kitty  Collins  was  n’t  Kitty  Collins  now,  but  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
jamin  "Watson,  cf  Nantucket,— the  good  soul  sat  down  on  the  mcal-clicst  and  sobbed  as  if— 
to  quote  from  Captain  Nutter — as  if  a  husband  of  her  own  had  turned  up  ! 

A  happier  set  of  people  than  we  were  never  met  together  in  a  dingy  kitchen  or  anywhere 
else.  The' Captain  ordered  a  fresh  decanter  of  Madeira,  and  made  all  hands,  excepting. my¬ 
self,  drink  a  cup  to  the  return  of  “  the  prodigal  sea-son,”  as  he  persisted  in  calling  Sailor  Ben. 

When  Sailor  Ben’s  hour  had  expired,  we  walked  with  him  down  to  the  wharf,  where  the 
Captain  held  a  consultation  with  the  mate,  which  resulted  in  ail  extension  of  Mr.  WaLon’s 
leave  of  absence,  and  afterwards  in  liis  .discharge  from  liis  ship.  W’e  then  went  to  the 
“  Mariner’s  Home”  to  engage  a  room  for  him,  as  he  would  n’t  hear  of  accepting  the  hos¬ 
pitalities  of  the  Nutter  House.  , 

“You  see,  I ’in  only  an  uneddlcated  man,”  lie  remarked  to  my  grandfather  .by  way  of 
explanation, 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

IX  WHICH  SAILOIl  BEX  SPIXS  A  YAYX. 

The  following  letter  expresses  fairly  the  opinion  entertained  of  “Our  Young  Folks," 
as  communicated  in  numerous  letters  to  the  Publishers. 

To  the  Editors  of  “Our  Young  Folks."  Springfield,  Feb.  23, 1S69. 

“  Your  magazine  is  such  source  of  delight  in  our  family,  and  at  the  same  time  so  valua¬ 
ble  and  instructive  to  our  children,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  write  you  and  thank  you  lor  what 
you  are  doing  for  them  and  lor  others  like  them.  We  have  taken  the  magazine  ever  since 
it  started,  but  we  think  it  more  interesting  than  ever  this  year. 

••  The  ‘  Story  of  a  Bad  Hoy  ’  pleases  my  hoys  so  much  that  they  fairly  commit  each  instal¬ 
ment  to  memory.  Mr.  Trowbridge’s  articles  on  Glass-Making  we  have  found  particularly 
interesting,  and  so  are  the  articles  by  Mr.  Parton.  and  Mr.  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Agassiz,  i  assure 
you  that  tile  monthly  arrival  of  vour  Magazine  is  a  great  event  in  our  household.  Expec¬ 
tation  gets  on  liptoe' about  the  middle  of  (inch  month,  after  which  time  the  Post-office  hoy 
is  closoly  watched  by  two  pair  of  eager  young  eyes,  on  tile  lookout  for  what  they  call 
‘  the  best  magazine  that  ever  was.’ 

“  in  sober  earnest,  dear  Editors.  I  feel  that  you  arc  doing  my  children  an  inestimable  good, 
that,  vou  are  furnishing  to  them  a  si  vie  of  reading  in  every  respect  admirable  and  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  them  ;  and  as  I  see  the  interest  with  which  they  read  what  you  prepare  tor 
them,  and  observe  its  restraining  and  developing  influence  upon  their  young  minds,  I  feel 
grateful  that  ill  their  education  I  have  such  a  valuable  assistant  as  jour  magazine. 

Kespectfully  yours,  Mrs.  A.  M.” 


tST"  “  ora  YGCSG  WOIAifs  ”  is  only  Two  Dollars  a  year,  anti  tlic  numbers  for  January,  February,  Marcia,  and  April,  1309,  will  be  sent  free 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  examine  the  magazine,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 
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DOLLAR  MONTHLY : 
MOOD’S 

HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 


EDITION  FQS  JUDY,  -  -  -  108,000  COPIES ! 

Single  Copies,  10  Cents;  Yearly,  $1.00. 

JP  It  B  31 1  V  31  S  BOM  I860 : 


1st.  The  Wilson  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine — Price,  $40.1 


$40= 

$450. 

$70. 

$135. 

$35. 

6th. 

$12. 


as  a  Pre- 


We  will  give  the  Wilson  Shuttle  Stitch  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $40  cash,  as  a  Pre- 

mium  for  forty  new  subscribers  to  tiie  Magazine.  tip  “  '*■*  ■ 

2d.  Pisanos-  Pianos. 

We  will  cause  a  Piano  to  he  sent  from  almost  any  first-class  manufactory, 
mium  for  the  retail  price  of  it  in  subscriptions  to  the  Magazine. 

3d.  Cabinet  Orgasms. 

We  will  give  Cabinet  Organs,  worth  from  $70  to  $159.  as  Premiums  for  their  retail 
price  in  subscriptions  to  the  Magazine. 

4th.  Velocipede. 

Wo  will  gi  ve  the  celebrated  American  Velocipede,  manufactured  exclusively  by  A.  T.  db  1  41) 

Demorest  &  Co.,  (120  Broadway,  New  York,  as  a  Premium  for  Ko  KjS-".  AJsJ* 

new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 


$450. 

$70. 


5th.  Tick,  Tick. 

We  will  give  a  Coin  Silver,  Hunting  Case,  Elgin  Watch  (J.  T.  Jlyerson  movement), 
worth  $35  cash,  as  a  Premium  for  35  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 


S3  Violins.  $3  Guitars.  $1  Fifes.  $4  Flutes. 

$20  Cornets.  $3  Tenor  Drums. 

We  will  give  Violins,  Guitars,  Fifes,  Flutes,  Accordions,  Cornets,  Drums,  etc.,  as 
Premiums  for  their  retail  price  in  subscriptions. 


$35. 

$3  Accordions, 


7th,  Dictionary, 


WTe  will  give  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary  (latest  edition),  worth  $12  c^tsh,  as 
a  Premium  for  fifteen  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 


$15. 


8th,  Pill  Horoscope, 

>  We  will  give  Microscopes  as  Premiums  for  their  retail  price 

jg  in  subscriptions  to  the  Magazine. 

9th.  Dickens. 

■  O  r~  Wc  will  furnish  Appleton's  edition  of  Chns.  Dickens’  Complete  Works  in  IS  Volumes 
)  j 0 0 1  (which  is  an  aggregate  of  4,655),  worth  $5.35,  as  a  Premium 

for  eight  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 


$5 


IOth»  Waverley  foveas, 

.’s  edition  of  the  Waverlev  Novels,  by  Sir  Wa' 
.25,  as  a  Premium  for  eight  new  subscribers 

8  8th.  Clothes  Wringer. 


Q  ft  5Ve  will  furnish  Appleton’s  edition  of  she  Waverlev  Novels,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  twenty-five 
Volumes,  worth  $6.25,  as  a  Premium  for  eight  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 


$9. 


cho, 

tpU. 


$8.00. 

$12. 


TVe  will  give  the  Universal  Clothes  Wringer,  worth  $9,  as  a  Premium  for  twelve  new  subscribers 

to  the  Magazine. 

3  2th.  Dsmorest’s  Monthly  !!¥iagazirae. 

We  will  cause  Demorest's  Montlily  Magazine.  worth  $3,  to  be  sent  one  year  as  a  Premium  for  four  Ah/ j 

new  subscribers  to  our  Magazine.  rpti:* 

(3th.  Demorest’s  Young  America. 

n  <-»  To  secure  ttiis  valuable  periodical  it  will  only  bn  necessary  for  you  to  ask  two  of  your  friends  AO 
•  OSJ.  or  neighbors  to  subscribe  for  Wood’s  Household  Magazine,  and 

forward  us  the  amount  with  the  addresses. 


1 4th.  The  PhrersoSogicaS  Journal!  and  Uf©  EHustrated. 

cal  Journal,  worth  $:>,  to  he 
subscribers  10  the  Ma< 

85th.  Church  Onion. 


We  will  cause  the  Phrenological  Journal,  worth  $:!.  to  lie  sent  one  year,  as  a  Premium  for  lour  new 
subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 


$2  50. 


We  will  cause  the  Church  Union  to  be  mailed  one  year  as  a  Premium  for  four  new 
subscribers  to  our  Magazine. 


$4.00. 


$2. 


I  6th.  Tribune  and  World. 

We  will  cause  either  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  or  the  Weekly  World,  worth  to  he  sent  one  Atl 
year  as  a  Premium  for  a  ciitb  of  three  subscribers.  *P'-5" 


$1.50. 


yi 

17th.  Agriculturist. 

Wo  will  forward  the  American  Agriculturist  as  a  Premium  for  two  now 
su,bscisib:rs  to  our  Magazine. 

•to.,  ete,  etc.,  etc.,  «tev  ot«. 


$2.00. 


Wood’s  Household  Magazine.— Two  years  ago  New¬ 
burgh  gave  birth  to  her  sixth  publication  by  S.  2.  Wood.  It 
was  first  issued  as  a  prospectus  of  a  general  book  agency 
business,  and  lias  since  been  twice  re-christened— first  to 
“Wood’s  Household  Advocate,”  then  to  “  Wood’s  House¬ 
hold  Magazine,”  its  present  title.  The  first  number  was  in 
a  small  eight-page  form  at  ten  cents  a  year.  It  lias  since 
been  enlarged  four  times,  with  subscription  prices  twenty- 
five  cents,  fifty  cents,  seventy-five  cents,  and  one  dollar. 
Wc  learn  that  the  hack  numbers  arc  all  soon  to  be  repub¬ 
lished  in  the  present  Magazine  form.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Wood’s  enterprise  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  periodical  liter¬ 
ature  in  these  United  States.  From  comparatively  nothing 
it  lias  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important 
concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  circulation  cf  the 
Household  Magazine  is,  we  believe,  exceeded  but  by  or.e 
montlily  in  the  country— Harper’s.  It  is  largely  taken  in 
every  one  cf  the  thirty-six  States,  in  all  the  Territories,  iu 
Mexico,  Canada,  Furopc,-  etc.,  etc. 

W c  attribute  Mr.  Wood’s  success  largely  to  his  attractive 
and  novel  way  of  getting  before  the  people.  The  following 
card  from  the  July  number  of  his  Magazine  will  illus¬ 
trate  : 

“A  Fap.tnek  Wanted  either  wiTn  or.  Without  Cap¬ 
ital.— The  business  includes  publishing  and  printing  offices, 
and  ‘WOOD’S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE  ’  (formerly  Ad¬ 
vocate),  which  has  an  edition  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
copies,  and  is  the  largest  and  best  dollar  monthly  in  the 
world!  No  individual  of  Hie  male  persuasion  need  apply, 
as  I  am  a  bachelor.  For  full  particulars  address  S.  S. 
WOOL).  P.  O.  Building,  Newburgh,  X.  Y.  Post-masters 
and  News-dealers  throughout  the  United  States  arc  fur¬ 
nished  with  Specimen  Copies.” 

Now  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  the  lady 
who  secures  tins  partnership  will  be  very  fortunate  indeed. 
Wo  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wood,  and  know 
him  to  tie  an  industrious  and  strictly  temperate  young  man, 
etc.  “  Go  in !”  girls. — Xewburgh  Daily  Journal. 


What  the  People  Say  of  Us,  Etc.: 


Clayton,  Mich.,  June  1, 1809. 
Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  O  : 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  write  to  learn  if  S.  S.  Wood,  cf  Newburgh, 
X.  Y„  publisher  of  Wood's  Household  Magazine,  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  will  do  as  he  proposes  in  the  way  cf  premiums 
for  getting  subscribers  for  his  paper.  Among  others  lie  re¬ 
fers  to  you  to  learn  cf  liis  responsibility. 

Yours,  respectfully,  N.  F-.  CHAFER. 

[REPLY.) 

Or.r  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wood  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
We  have  sent  almost  innumerable  machines  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  as  premiums  to  Ids  agents.  Wo  have  no  hes¬ 
itancy  in  recommending  him. 

Y ours,  truly, 

Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Tnu  Proof  of  the  Pudding,  etc.— S.  S.  Wood  .—Sir  • 
I  have  received  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  as  a  premium 
for  forty  new  subscribers  to  your  paper.  I  like  the  paper 
very  much,  and  I  price  the  machine  move.  It  is  all  that  it 
is  recommended  to  lie,  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction,  and  I 
am  very  thankful  to  you  for  being  the  means  of  my  having 
what  is  needed  in  every  household,  namely:  The  Wilson 
Sewing  Machine.  Please  accept  the  warmest  thanks  of 
Mrs.  MIC  AH  VAIL, 
Scott,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  May  20, 1869. 

Darien,  .Tunc  29,  1809: 

S.  S.  Wood—  Dear  Sir :  T  would  most  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  I  yesterday  received  the  Elgin  Watch  (J.  T.  Ryer- 
son  movement),  which  you  promised.  I  am  delighted,  and 
more  than  satisfied  with  it.  I  showed  it  to  our  Jewelers  to¬ 
day;  they  pronounced  it  one  of  the  best  of  watches,  in  per¬ 
fect  order,  and  that  I  need  have  no  fears  but  that  It  would 
prove  a  good  time-keeper. 

Rcsp’t’y  yours,  F.  P.  ABBOTT. 

Specimen  of  oup.  Premium  Shipments.— Received, 
Springfield.  Mass.,  June  9,  186'.),  of  S.  S.  Wood,  payment  in 
full  for  eiglitv-two  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionaries,  and 
forty-five  Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionaries,  for¬ 
warded  by  us  this  day  as  premiums  for  procuring  subscribers 
to  Wood's  Household  Advocate. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM, 

Pub.  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

S.  S.  Wood.— The  Dictionary  is  splendid,  good  paper,  ex¬ 
cellent  type,  and  well  bound.  Some  prophesied  it  could  not 
be  so.  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  1  feel  as  though  I  was  in¬ 
debted  to  you— ns  though  I  had  received  something  for 
which  I  have  not  paid.  Your  paper  is  praised  by  all  who 
read  11.  Yours,  ISAAC  W.  THOMPSON, 

May  24th,  1SC9.  Middletown,  Vt, 

U&-  The  Magazine  may  be  ordered  qf  any  Post-master 
or  h’cws-dealer  in  the  United  Slates. 

send  for  catalogue  of  premiums. 

Address,  _  ___ 

S.  S.  WOOD, 

P.  O,  Building,  Newburgh,  N.  Y- 
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ECONOMICAL. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  3. 

Kates  I,ower  than  otiner  Mutual  Compan¬ 
ies,  Willi  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums  Son'ForfcitaMs  from  Cie  first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  flic  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  cash  to 
borders  of  Policies  on  tlie  I4iti  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Tiiibty  phi:  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  rent.  Tliis,  with  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
liv  this  company,  which  are  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  C>  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the.  most  desirable  Life 
Companies  in  the  country  for  those  contemplating  insurance. 

Ii  ni  l  of  Assets  loLiabililies,  as  perMassaohusetts  Lleports, 
1SGS.  $176.71.  Exnected  losses  for  year  1807,  as  per  Acluaiies’ 
calculaiion,  $.9,90.).  Actual  loss,  nothing. 

POLICIES  ISSUES  ON  THE  LIVES  OF 
FEMALES  AT  TABLE  KATES. 

SIMON  S.  RUCKLIN,  Pres’t. 
c.  g.  Mcknight,  vice-iTes’t. 

Hon.  Eltzuu  Wright,  Actuary. 

A.  II.  Okir,  M.  D  ,  and  |  yecriccli  t> oani 
F.  H.  Pjeckiiam,  M.  D.,  \  JleaicaL  Jj0al a- 

WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  10  AV A STREET,  SEW  YORE. 
References:  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.;  IIOTT, 
SP ANGUS  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  KaK  i  in  ore,  Washington, 
Louisville,  SJ.  Louis,  f incinnati, 
Chicago,  Rost  on. 

ANTiOCII- COLL*  GE,  OHIO,  ’ 

Wall  be  optncrl  for  Clio  next  Term,  Sep*.  15. 

It  offal’s  to  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  all  the  advantages 
ex  pealed  in’n  college  of  the  lirst  class.  Students  who  do 
not  desire  to  enter  o  i  the  full  college  courses  may  enter  an 
elective,  course,  or  the  preparatory  school,  as  their  training 
muv  lit  i hem. 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  believe  that  this  institution 
oilers  some  peculiar  opportunities. 

1.  The  Charter  forbids  any  re.-frictions  on  the  religions 
convictions  of  teachers  or  pupils.  The  College  is  to  be 
always  religious,  and  never  sectarian. 

2.  The  s  andard  of  scholarship  lias  always  been  high,  and 
the  work  done  has  been  thorough. 

3.  The  plans  of  study  have  been  wrought  out  with  rare, 
in  the  hope  of  calling  oiit  the  student's  full  ability,  educating 
him  as  well,  as  instructing  him. 

4.  English  Literature  is  studied  with  more  care  than  in 
most  colleges. 

5.  The  best  facilities  arc  offered  for  the  practical  study  cf 
Chemistry. 

6.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  are  educated  in  the  same  classes, 
an  !  between  pupils  and  teachers  there  are  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  relations. 

7.  As  a  school  for  Teachers  this  institution  lias  been  very 
successful,  from  the  time  of  Horace  Mann, its  first  President. 

Expenses  of  ail  kinds  amount  to  about  $200  a  year  for 
each  student. 

For  details  of  information  address  Rrv.  Geo.  TV.  IIosmett, 
J).D,  President  of  Antioch  College,  Yellmo  Springs,  Ohio  ; 
Iicv.  E.  E.  IIale,  Jio-stnn  ;  Rev.  II.  W.  Bellows,  D.J)., 
JYew  York  City.  Artejjas  Carteu,  Esq.,  Chicago ,  Com¬ 
mittee  oi  Trustees. 

Steubeiavillc,  (0,,)  Female  Seminary. 

Delightfully  situnt'-d  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Forty 
years  hi  successful  operation.  Unusual  advantages  in  solid 
and  ornamental  branches.  School  Year  of  Forty  Weeks 
begins  September  7,  1869.  Entire  expense  about  §5.1:0  a 
week.  Twenty  fire  per  cent  deduction  for  (taught of 
ministers.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  RKV.CHAS.  O  BEATTY-, 
I).D.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent,  or  REV.  A.  M.  HELD,  A.  M., 
Principal. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College. 

Conics  or  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  for  1863-9,  will  be 
sent  on  application  to 

Prof.  D.  C.  GILMAN.  Secretary, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


S.  B.  CONOVER, 

COMMISSION  DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

COUNTRY  PiSODIJCE, 

260,  201  &  ?/82  West  Washington  Market, 

Foot  of  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


rglATEM,  DAVENPORT  &  CO., 

J2-  Ppoduce  Commission  Merchants, 

Nes.  1,  2.  <fc  4,  Del.  Ave.  Market,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Coiisignmants  and  Shipping  orders  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 

_ RARE  CHANCE  FOR  A  PARTY 

with  small  capital.  For  sale,  the  Patent 
Right,  and  stock  on  hand  of  the  Patent  Sewing  Ripper  or 
Yankee  Blade.  The  owner  lias  other  business  preventing 
attention  to  it.  Properly  attended  to,  it  will  pav  well. 
Address  TV.  A.  FITCII,  2-15  Broadway.  New  York. 


npiIE  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER 
-H-  HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
fork,  for  food  consume  1,  of  any  known  breed. 
_  Send  stamp  lor  its  descripi  ion,  and  a  great  variety 
'  ot  oilier  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  4G3,  of 
December  Agriculturist . 

PURE -BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 
Persons  wishing  to  Improve  their  stock  should  remember 
that  wo  breed  and  ship  our  own  pigs.  For  particulars,* 
address  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN. 

Peuningtbnvii'.c,  Chester  Co:,  PemA 


MI€K€>K5§  PlfSIT 
KEYSTONE- 

CIDER  A TSttf  WINE  MIDI 


Sold  by  all  respectable  dealers.  Send  for  circular  to 
W.  O.  HiCKOK  &  SON, 

Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

F  \  JULY 

CIDER  AND  W1E  MILL. 

HUTCHINSON’S  LATENT.  Grinds 
fine,  fast,  and  easy.  Makes  pure  wine 
and  sweet  cider.  More  than  '-‘0.000  in 
use.  Larger  sizes  witli  two  curiis.  also 
with  large  square  curia  Chief  Press 
Screws,  line  thread,  verv  powerful.  Cop¬ 
per  Strip  Feel  Cullers,  the  best  and 
cheapest  self-feed  ins  Cutter  for  Hay, 
Straw, and  Cornstalks.  Send  lor  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular. 

PLLKSKILL  FLOW  ’WORKS, 
I’eekskill,  N.  Y.,  or. 

Gl  Menvin-st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Harder’s  Premium  IJailway  Horse  Power 
nil  1  Combined  ’J'lireslier  and  Cienuer,  nt  ire 
Grunt  Nntionnl  Trial,  nt  Auburn, ,!  uty,  7  Sfi«, 

fur  "Stow  and  e  tty  movement  i  /'  horses,  15  less 
than  IK  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough,  and  canscienti'-ns  vork- 
manship  and  material  in  every  p/aee,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  pork,  Ac.,"  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers, Separators.  Fanning  Mills  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  aim  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar¬ 
ket  Circulars  with  price,  lull  information,  and  Judges’ 
Report  of  Auburn  Trial  scut  free.  Address 

K.  &  M.  HAiiDEK, 
Cobleskill,  Sclioharic  Co..  N.  Y 

SJfitlc  Morse-Power. 

price  ts?@o. 

This  has  been  in  use  over  tliree  years,  and  highly  approved. 
Is  very  simple,  strong,  compact  and  durable  ;  easily  loaded, 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  by  two  men.  Weight  650 
Tbs.  Valuable  for  Thrashing,  Sawing  Wood,  Churning, 
Cleaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  four  horse-power 
is  wanted.  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  93  William-st.,  New  York. 

our  NEW 

Potato  SMggiBig'  Plow 

will  save  its  cost  to  every  farmer  ill  a  single  season. 
PRICE  $15. 

Send  stamp  for  a  circular  to  P.  O.  Cox  370, 

It.  II.  ALLEN  «S*  CO.  New  York. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  Walks, 

Burlew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Labi  In  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire¬ 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but.  half  as  much. 
Work  dono,  and  Town,  County  and  State  lights  lor  sale,  by 
RUSSELL,  FISK  &  CO.,  410  West  23d-st..  New  York  City. 
***  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  lull  particulars. 

rpnilE  PIONEER  STUM?  PULLER  AND  ROCK 

-la.  LIFTER  is  tin*  cheapest  and  best  machine  of  the  kind 
in  use,  being  strong,  simple,  portable,  and  durable.  The 
Smallest  Size,  costing  $(Y>,  will  raise  2.5C0  lbs. 

Send  for  Circular  to  J  Ii.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  197  Water-*t., 
New  York,  dealers  in  all  improved  agricultural  implements. 
N.  Ji.— Peruvian  guano,  Coe’s  Phosphate  and  Bono  Dustal* 
ways  on  hand  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble.  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  tiling  for 
tin*  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

_  „  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Br&isi  Tile  KlacMsae. 

All  iron  and  steel.  Compact,  simple,  durable.  Is  run 
by  horse  or  steam-power,  will  make  any  shape  or  size  tile 
of  the  best  quality ,  as  large  ns  7-inch.  For  compute  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  start  Tile  Factories,  price  of  Machine.  &c., 
address  T  w 


J.  W.  PEN  FIELD, 
Willoughby,  Lake.  Co..  Ohio, 


PER  CENT  SAVED! — By  making’  1  lip  knit 
goods  for  Family  use  on  the  LAMB  KNITTING 
MACHINE,  and  by  manufacturing  for  the  market  a  Large 
Profit  can  be  made.  J\o  other  Machine  can  do  this.  Send 
for  Circular  and  Sample  Stocking.  N.  CLASH,  Agent, 

313  Wasliington-st..  Boston’.  Mass. 

TOS7HY  USE  DULL  SCISSORS  ? — When  Soc.  will 
®  »  buy  Jacob's  Family  Sharpener .  Endorsed  by  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  //earth  &  IZome  and  ladies  everywhere.  Sciit  post¬ 
paid  for  price.  Great;  inducements  to  agents. 

SOUTH  WICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 

1  ftAA  ONE-  5TEAF1-OI.D  A  PPLE, 

Cherry,  Plum,  Standard  and  Dwarl  Pear 
Trees  for  sale,  Fall  of  i8G0,  at  very  low  rates.  Any  Farmer 
can  grow  this  stock  to  Orchard  size  at  a  very  small  expense. 
Nurserymen  can  make  from  3  to;V0  percent  to  grow  this 
stock  two  years.  For  a  man  starting  in  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  or  any  Nurseryman  that  wants  to  buy  stock,  this  Is  the 
right  kind  of  stock  to  buy.  Prices  Pear  and  Cherry 
Trees,  d-  to  VZc. :  Apple,  U  to  6c.  We  offer  also  a  full 
assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Nurserv  stock.  For  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  stock,  price  list,  <kc.,  address 

K.  MOODY  &  SONS, 

Nr ag aka  Nurseries. 

Lockport.  N.  Y. 


gton 
18th  Year. 


1%’  ursery. 

10  Green-houses. 


500  Acres. 

General  assortment  of  Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Nursery 
Slock.  Also  sunerior  colored  Plates  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 
Send  10  cents  for  Catalogues. 

Beware  of  bogus  Agents ! 

F.  K.  PHCEXIX, 
Bloomington,  McLean  Co..  TIL 

©a’sasage  Papist  is. 

A  verv  early  apple,  commanding  the  highest,  price  in  mar¬ 
ket,  a  young  bearer  and  productive.  Description  and  price 
sent  upon  application  to 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

New  American  Mulberry, 

A  new  variety  of  large  size  and  great  productiveness, 
perfectly  hardy,  a  handsome  shade  tree.  Address 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

ACRES  OF  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES.— 

Send  for  price  list  par  barrel.  Address 

['.  L.  PK11EY,  Canandaigua,  N.  T. 


Hutch  18  as  Shows  JSools. 

Our  large  collection  of  the  above  is  now  being  selected  in 
Holland,  and  will  arrive  the  last  of  August,  and  our  New 
Autumn  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing 
10  cents.  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

3-13  Washington-st.,  Boston. 

Seed  l  Seed  l  Need  l 

Of  the  j President  Wilder  Strawberry.  So  great  has  been 
the  demand  for  seed  of  this  noble  berry  (the  Best  in  the 
World)  that  we  have  selected  some  of  the  largest  and  llncst 
berries  for  seed,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  for  experi¬ 
ment  to  any  who  may  desire  it.  Price  per  package  of  about 
one  hundred  seed.  50  cents.  Address  orders  io 

TILTON  S  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE, 

J.  K.  TILTON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

Tliis  book  gives  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of 
Logs,  Lumber,  Board,  Plank.  Wood.  &c.,  and  has  now  be¬ 
come  the  standard  book  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Over  4^0,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  33  cents  to  my  address 
and  I  will  send  a  copy  post-paid. 

Every  Farmer,  Lumber  Dealer,  and  Mechanic,  should 
have  a  copy.  GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

0  Exchangc-st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$7,000  ^YKAK* 


■Many  agents  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  this  amount  in  canvassing  for  our  new  F*  JC- 
.  RI  AL  FAMILY  B  SB  DLL  Contains  more  than 
1/00  Illustrations,  a  Family  Record  and  Family  Album. 
The  best  subscription  book*  ever  published,  and  exclusive 
territory  given.  E verv  family  wants  a  copy.  For  circulars 
and  full  particulars  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  &  CO..  Publishers, 

Nos.  014  &  G17  Sansom-st., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ID  APIDLY  INCREASING  POPULARITY! 

A  Tlie  Best  Teachers  are  all  using  itja  preference  to 
oilier  methods. 

Clarke’s  ITcyv  Method  -for  Reed  Organs. 
By  ¥M.  H.  CLARKE. 

Ft  sure  and  get  the.  right  Rook.  It  is  not  as  advertise¬ 
ment  fir  Cabinet  Organs,  but  gives  tlie  greatest  aid  to  tliosa 
who  wish  to  become  good  performers  upon  these  pleasing  in¬ 
struments.  Price,  81.59.  Scut-post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
O.  lUTSON  ii  CO..  Boston.  C.  II.  DITS.OM  <fi  <  O..  X.  Y. 


W§7 AISTE E>  A<G  HIVE'S — For  Tns  Faiim- 

bh  ei:s’  and  Mechanics’  Manual.  Edited  by  Geo.  E. 
IVarimr,  Ja.,  author  of  “Draining  f>r  Praia,”  &<•,.  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineer  of  N.  Y.  Central  Park.  200  Engravings. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  published,  mil  Edition  row  ready. 
ADo.  for  Oonyboare  &  Howson’s  LIFE  dF  SI'.  PAUL, 
Bishop  Simpson’s  I  ntroduotion.  The  only  complete  work.  iyi. 
12.  B.  TREAT  &  GO,,  Publishers,  tAl BroadwaYi  New  Y’onk. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  BEFORE  the  5th  of  the  preceding'  month, 

The  Best  Christina  Family  Paper. 

TIE  CMUISCiS  uIAn. 

Pure,  Earnest,  Spicy,  anti  Evangelical. 
Sixteen  l.arge  Pages  Weekly. 

Sermon  by  Bey,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

Foreign  and  Homo  Correspondence,  Religious  News  from 
all  denominations,  General  News,  Interesting  Miscellany, 
Agricultural,  Household,  Juvenile,  Scientific,  and  Literary- 
Departments. 

Belonging  to  no  denomination,  but  representing  all,  it  is 
heartily  endorsed  by  Iter.  II.  "W.  Beecher,  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  Joseph  Duryca,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  D.  D., 
Rev.  E.  II.  Canfield,  D.  D.,  and  other  leading  representative 
men. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.50  a  year. 

SFLE^Dl©  PREMIUM. 

A  Bound  Volume  of  Beecher's  Sermons  and  Prayer's,  as 
delivered  by  him  in  Plymouth  Church  in  1863  and  1869,  con¬ 
taining  138  pages,— the  first  series  just  issued  by  FORD  & 
CO.,— price  $2.50,  will  be  presented  to  every  person  sending 
$5  and  names  of  two  yearly  subscribers,  or  for  one  sub¬ 
scriber  for  two  years. 

Remit  always  by  P.  0.  Order,  Draft  on  Hew  York,  or  Reg¬ 
istered  Letter.  Such  remittances  only  are  at  our  risk. 
Address  “THE  CHURCH  UNIOW,” 

Parle  Row,  New  York. 


IMitela  Buiboufe 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  (10th  annual  edition)  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus.  Crocus,  Lilies,  and  other 
Hard!/  Bulbs,  for  spring  flowering,  is  now  in  press,  and  will 
be  mailed  post-paid,  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  Jt 
contains  many  illustrations,  among  which  a  beautifully  col¬ 
ored  lithograph  of  the  celebrated  Lilium  A  uratum  or  New 
Golden  Lily  from  Japan,  which  is  creating  such  a  marked 
sensation  in  the  Floral  World.  Address 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SOY, 

41  Park  Eow  and  lift  Nassau-st., 

P.  O.  Box  0,712,  Hew  fork. 


Fresh,  Turnip  Seed. 

All  of  the  most  desirable  varieties.  For  list  of  prices  see 
July  Agriculturist.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

Nos.  41  Park  Row  and  15L  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


Galloon’s  Broadcast  Seed  Sower 


For  Sowing  nil  kinds  of  Grain  ancH  Grass  Seed* 


The  Hand  Machine  will  sow  50  acres  of  wheat  in  10  hours  : 
the  Horse  Power  120  in  the  same  time,  and  the  work  is  done 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Hundreds  of  letters  from  nil 
parts  of  the  country  speak  i is  praise.  We  append  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  author  of  Walks  and  Talks  iii  the  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


Mohetost  Farm,  Rochester.  N.  Y., ) 
April  23,  18G9.  j 

Mr.  D.  TI.  GoopelTi— Dear  Sir  :  Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  your  Broadcast  Seed  Sower.  I  hive  just  sown  18  acres 
of  clover  seed  with  it  on  the  wheat,  and  so  far  as  I  could  as¬ 
certain  by  examination,  it  sows  very  evenly,  and  certainly 
with  great,  rapidity.  My  man  sowed  the  13  acres  in  0  hours. 
1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  try  it  with  grain. 

Yours  t r u  1  y ,  JOS  E PH  II A 1 1 1  IT S. 

The  price  of  the  Hand  Sowers  is  SLO.00,  and  of  Power 
Sowers,  $00.00.  Send  for  Circulars. 

D.  H.  GOODELL  &  CO..  Antrim.  N.  II., 

Sole  Manufacturers. 


THE  COMET; 

OR,  THE  EARTTI,  IN  ITS  VARIED  PHASES, 
PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE, 

As  deduced  from  the  highest  ;iud  most  reliable  authorities. 
In  three  parts— with  Illustrations.  Published  bv 

E.  J.  II  \ LE  &  SONS,  16  Hurray  St.,  New  York. 

1  Vol.  of  547  pages.  12mo.  Price  $2.25.  Sent  to  any  address, 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


IMP  IT  M©W — ©clay, 

but,  send  25  cents  at  once  and  receive  MAPLE  UR  A  VES 
lor  twelve  months.  It  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  popular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  on 
receipt  ol  a  postage  stamp.  Address 

O.  A.  ROORBACH,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


WESTER’S  COMBINED  CARPENTER’S  TOOL 
-1  's  saves  one-fourth  the  labor  at  Wcathcr-BoardinT  In- 
autre  of  thp  Trade.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to  2i  Park 
Row,  New  York. 


Grape  Vines ;  also  e^sic®  plants  of  all 
varieties  of  Snail  Fruits, 


Turnip  Seed  I by  Mail, 

J-.  M.  TMOKIlfjIIM  &  C©., 

15  Jtolsss-st.,  New  Y©rk, 

OFFER  FRESH  AND  GENUINE 


We  offer  for  fall  trade  a  large  and  choice  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  grapevines,  including  Iona,  Israella, 
Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  ITolific,  &e.,  and  the  new 
varieties,  Martha  and  Walter. 

We  have  also  a  good  stock  of  one,  two,  and  three-year- 
old  vines  of  the 

EUMjElLA]¥  inFE, 

which  Dr.  C.  TV.  Grant  esteems  to  be  the  most  valuable  varie¬ 
ty  ever  yet  introduced.  It  is  an  early,  black  grape,  of  first 
quality,  equaling  either  Delaware  or  Iona  for  richness  as  a 
table  fruit,  and  makes  red  wine  superior  to  Norton’s  Vir¬ 
ginia,  or  any  other  American  grape. 

Ripening  as  early  as  Hartford  Prolific,  and  being  entirely 
hardy,  it  can  lie  successfully  grown  in  northern  latitudes, 
and  will  be  of  great  value  everywhere  as  an  early  market 
grape. 

V  lioever  has  success  with  the  Concord  vine  may  plant  the 
Eumelau  with  full  assurance  that  grapes  of  surpassing  ex¬ 
cellence  may  be  obtained  by  using  an  average  degree  of 
skill  in  cultivation.  The  Enmelan  l  ines  we  offer  are  grown 
from  mature  wood  taken  from  the  original  stock,  all  of 
which  is  under  our  control,  the  old  vines  standing  in  our 
own  grounds.  To  insure  securing  the  genuine  p  ants,  all 
parties  should  send  direct  to  us. 

Our  stock  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries.  Currants,  &c.,  is  large,  and  strong  plants.  All 
at  lowest  cash  rates. 

Agents  and  the  Trade  supplied  at  liberal  discounts.  Can¬ 
vassers  wanted  in  every  town. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Address 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHiVELL, 
(Successors  to  C.  W.  Grant,) 

Iona,  (near  Peekskill.)  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sams  Soud  Fruit  Farm  and  Nursery, 

Plairtvilie,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  following  new  and  very  superior  varieties  of 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
selected  during  my  late  trip  in  Europe,  will  he  offered  this 
fall  for  sale,  in  limited  quantities  only  : 

La  Chatelaine —Yevy  large  and  long. 

Belle  de  Sceaux. — Large,  delicious,  highly  perfumed. 

Belle  Bretonne. — Extremely  fertile. 

Belle  de  Paris.— Monstrous,  productive,  sweet. 

Cockscomb.— Sometimes  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Doctor  Hogg—  Monstrous,  very  late,  productive. 

Glory  of  Zwidioijk—  The  most  productive  and  aromatic 
berry  ever  produced. 

Her  Majesty. — Probably  the  finest  berry  in  cultivation. 

La  Chalonaise.—  Large,  productive,  firm. 

Mr.  Badclyjje— Monstrous,  delicious,  late,  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

President  Wilder'— (Do.  Jonghe).— Very  fine,  superior  to 
La  Constante. 

Princess  Dagmar .—Large,  very  early,  productive. 

Sir  Harry. — Immensely  productive. 

Triomphe  de  Paris. — Received  1st  Premium  of  the  French 
National  Society  of  Horticulture,  and  many  others. 

200,000  Ives  Seedling,  tlieGrapeof  America,  and  other 
varieties,  for  sale.  For  Catalogues  or  further  information 
apply,  enclosing  stamp,  to 

LOUIS  R1TZ,  Plainville,  Ohio. 


r^Twr§eri©§  ©f  W.  F.  Metises. 

We  offer  for  the  fall  trade  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  of  well-grown  Nursery  articles  ever  offered  in  this 
section.  Some  arl-Iclcs,  as  usual,  take  their  places  as  special¬ 
ties,  among  which  are  the  following:  Standard  Peaches, 
Golden  Dwarf  Peaches,  Plums,  Damson  Plums,  Cherries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Horse  Plum  Seedlings.  Of  this 
last,  which  is  the  best  stock  for  Plums,  we  are  believed  to 
have  the  largest  lot  ever  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Buds  of  Golden  Dwarf  peach  and  other  fruits  to  spare  in 
abundance.  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters  are  invited 
to  correspond  for  terms.  Address  (with  stamp) 

W.  F.  HEIKES.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


F  Ell  HE  9  BATCUELDER  &  €©.5S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
0F 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  AND 
OTHER  HARDY  BULBS — for  the  au- 
tUEiii  of  1809,  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  ©f  5  cents.  Address 

FMRE,  BATCUELDER  k  CO., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CaBaaMdaa^na  I¥§ar§eir>ie@. 
Superior  Stock  at  Low  Figures. 

Apple  Trees,  one,  two,  and  three  years  oid. 

Pear  Trees,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  of  the  best 
Northern  and  Southern  varieties. 

Small  Fruits  in  large  supply. 

Grape  Vines,  old  and  many  new  varieties. 

Dealers  and  planters  arc  invited  to  examine  my  stock. 
Fall  price  list  sent  upon  application.  Address 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

Choice  ^e©d  Wheats. 

Wo  offer  a  choice  supply  of  the  best  varieties,  at  reasona¬ 
ble  prices,  and  invite  the  attention  of  Farmers  to  our 

Descriptive  Priced  List, 

which  we  mail  free  to  any  address.  We  also  furnish  Seed 
Rye,  choice  Seed  Oats.  Seed  Potatoes,  Ac. 

ED W'  D  ,J.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

N nrsery  men  and -Seedsmen , 
York,  Penn. 


per  lb. 

P.uta-baga,  Russia  or,  Swedish  Turnip,  American  grown, 

and  particularly  choice  stock .  75 

Large  Yellow  French”,  very  superior,  large,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  feeding  properties,  can  be  sown  a 

month  later  than  Buta-baga . $1.00 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf,  this  old  established  variety  is  the 

best  for  late  spicing .  75 

ALSO 

„  _  per  lb. 

Early  Dutch . $i.C0 

German  Teltow . 2.09 

Cow  Horn . 1.00 

White  Norfolk . 75 

White  Strap  Leaf  Flat .  1.00 

White  Flat  or  Globe .  75 

Long  White  Tankard .  75 

Yellow  Stone .  I.OO 

Yellow  Aberdeen .  75 

White  Iluta-baga .  75 

And  others  too  muncrous  to  mention. 

We  also  offer  for  late  summer  sowing, 

per  os.  per  lb. 

Corn  Salad .  15  51.25 

Green  Curled  Endive . 39  3.09 

Green  Curled  Scotch  Kale . 15  1.59 

Brown  Dutch  and  Ilardy  Green  Lettuce . 80  3.09 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter  Radish . 29  2.09 

Round  and  Prickly  Spinach . . 10  60 

If  ordered  by  mail,  add  8  cents  per  lb.  for  postage. 


s.  m.  tisoims usa  &  ©©., 

15  .lolm-st.,  Mew  York. 


CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


as  the  most  reliable  substitute  for  Tin  and  oilier  expensive 
kinds  of  Hoofing;  is  manufactured  in  rolls  ready  lor  use, 
and  is  adapted  for  steep  or  fiat  roofs,  in  all  climates. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATIN  G*,  made  of  the  indestructible 
fibrous  mineral  Asbestos  for  Tin,  Canvas,  Felt,  Shingle,  and 
Board  Roofs. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT,  for  repairing  leaky  roofs. 

The  Agriculturist,  Tribune,  and  "News  buildings,  and 
thousands  throughout  the  country,  arc  covered  with  these 
materials. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

Ho  W,  JOHNS,  T8  WILLIAM-ST.,  N.  Y. 

Patentee,  and  for  11  years  Manufacturer  of  Roofing  Materials, 


PATENT  AIK.  TREATMENT  in  Fermentation  of 
Wine  and  Cider,  etc.,  prevents  any  loss  in  spoiling  to  tho 
least  experienced.  Wine,  etc.,  in  two  monihs  ship-ready,  no 
ground  tast.e,  no  disease,  it  immensely  benefits  mailing, 
brewing,  distilling,  baking,  conserving  of  fruit,  etc.  Pam¬ 
phlets  free.  Bights  for  sale.  Apply  to 

R.  d’HEUREUEE,  P.  O.  Box  C,S14,  New  York. 


|||AF>a.a3  SIIAI5I3  JFEjOCK 

THOROUGHBRED  C0TSW0LDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  celebrated  flook  of  Cots- 
wolds,  consisting  of  Ranis,  Ewes,  and  Lambs.  Every  sheep 
is  guaranteed  thoroughbred,  and  cither  imported"  direct 
from  England  from  best  flocks,  or  their  descendants. 

Price  of  Rams  $150  to  $259.  Ewes  from  $100  to  $130. 
Lambs  $i00  each. 

Sheep  boxed  and  delivered  at  Railroad,  with  food  to  last 
their  journey.  Address  JOHN  I).  WING, 

Washington,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cwrey  ©©a’&Iaag’  Fowls 

For  Sale,  bred  from  importer!  stock.  $9.00  per  pair  ;  $12 
per  trio  ;  single  cocks,  $5.00.  Boxed  and  delivered  at  Ex¬ 
press  office  for  all  parts  of  tho  U.  S.  and  Canada,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  C.  D.  VALENTINE, 

Forrlham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MISSOURI 

A  Coocl  Investment,, 

I  have  several  thousand  acres  of  good  land  for  sale,  which 
I  offer  at  low  prices,  with  good  title.  I  will  send  lists  of 
same  on  application.  I  will  also  pay  the  taxes  on  Missouri 
lands  for  non-residents.  Address 

HENRY  N  ITCHY,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


D.  PUTNAM  Sc  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

-U&.Q  Merchants,  No.  G8  Pea rl-st. New.' York.  “Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  ££?”  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 


F 


7011  40  cl s. ,  Continental  Box  Co.,  No.  Bridge, 

water,  Mass.,  will .  send,  post-paid-, the  bust  STRAWBER¬ 


RY  RUNNER 


is.,  will  send,  post-paid,  the  best  S-T 
CUTTER  extant  (without  handle) 


1809.] 
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PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PROPAGATION,  CULTURE,  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROSE. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  ho  said 
to  have  a  history.  It  is  popular  now  and  was 
so  centuries  ago.  In  his  work  upon  the  Rose, 
Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curious  leg¬ 
ends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an 
ictea  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in 
former  times.  A  simple  garden  classification 
lias  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  varieties 
under  eacli  class  enumerated  and  briefly  de¬ 
scribed.  The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  training,  are  very  full,  and  the 
work  is  altogether  the  most  complete  of  any 
before  the  public. 

The  following  is  from  the  author's  Preface 

“In  offering  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  the 
preparation  of  which  gave  us  pleasure  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  wc  have  not  only  care¬ 
fully  revised  the  garden  classification,  but  have 
stricken  out  much  of  the  poetry,  which  to  the 
cultivator  may  have  seemed  irrelevant,  if  not 
worthless.  For  the  interest  of  the  classical 
scholar  wc  have  retained  much  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Rose,  and  its  connection  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  two  great  nations 
of  a  former  age. 

“  The  amateur  will,  we  think,  find  the  labor 
of  selection  much  diminished  l>y  the  increased 
simplicity  of  tiie  mode  we  have  adopted,  while 
the  commercial  gardener  will  in  nowise  he 
injured  by  the  change. 

“  In  directions  for  culture,  we  give  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  own  experience,  and  have  not  hes¬ 
itated  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  satisfactory 
results  in  the  experience  of  others,  which 
might  enhance  the  utility  of  the  work.” 


By  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 


CONTENTS : 


Chapter  I. 

Botanical  Classification. 

Chapter  II. 

Garden  Classification. 

Chapter  III. 

General  Culture  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  IV. 

Soil,  Situation,  and  Planting. 

Chapter  V. 

Pruning,  Training,  and  Bedding. 

Chapter  AT. 
rotting  and  Forcing. 

Chapter  ATI. 

Propagation. 

Chatter  AT II. 

Multiplication  by  Seed  and  Hybridizing. 
Chapter  IX. 

Diseases  and  Insects  Attacking  the  Rose. 
Chapter  X. 

Early  History  of  the  Rose,  and  Fables  Re¬ 
specting  its  Origin. 

Chapter  XI. 

Luxurious  Use  of  the  Rose. 

Chatter  XII. 

The  Rose  in  Ceremonies  and  Festivals, 
and  in  the  Adornment  of  Burial-places. 
Chapter  XIII. 

The  Rose  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Chapter  XIV. 

Perfumes  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XV. 

Medical  Properties  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XVI. 

General  Remarks. 


Priee,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  J  U  I>  D  &  COMPANY,  Broadway,  New  York. 


MY  VINEYARD  AT  LAKE  VIEW. 


By  A  WESTERN  GRAPE  GROWER. 


“Twelve  years  have  passed,”  writes  the  aitthor,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  “since  I  planted  my  first 
vine.  I  commenced  under  difficulties,  and  have  met 
with  some  discouragements.  But  my  labor  and  perse¬ 
verance  have  been  well  rewarded  in  the  success  which  I 
have  attained.  To  he  sure,  I  might  have  reached  the 
same  results  in  half  the  time  had  I  commenced  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  my  subject.  Many  errors  into  which 
I  have  fallen  might  have  been  avoided,  and  needless  ex¬ 
penditures  of  time  and  money  saved.  In  looking  hack 
upon  my  experience,  I  can  now  see  where  better  methods 
might  have  been  pursued.  I  can  see  wherein  a  little 
knowledge  might  have  saved  many  losses,  and  much  dis¬ 
couragement.  The  information  which  would  have  en¬ 
abled  me  to  avoid  these  losses,  I  believe  I  can  now  im¬ 


part  to  others.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  in  any  business 
take  the  place  of  experience ;  but  we  can  frequently, 
when  commencing  a  new  enterprise,  so  far  avail  ourselves 
of  the  experience  of  others  as  to  materially  affect  the 
success  which  we  may  attain.  In  making  this  record  of 
my  experience,  I  disclaim  all  efforts  at  fine  writing.  Aly 
only  aim  will  be  to  give  the  facts  in  the  case,  in  the 
simplest  and  plainest  language  I  can  command.” 

CONTENTS : 

Chatter  I. — The  Suggestion. 

Chapter  n. — Making  a  Change. 

Chapter  HI. — Going  West. 

Chapter  IV.-^Getting  Settled, 


Chatter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 


V.— First  Experience. 

VI.— New  Experiences. 

VII.— Planting  a  Vineyard. 

VIII.— Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

IX. — Soils  and  Situations. 

X. — Preparation  of  Softs. 

XI. — Manures. 

XII. — Pruning  and  Training. 

XIII. — More  about  Pruning  and  Training 

XIV.  — Autobiography  of  a  Vine. 

XV.— Brief  Expositions. 

XVI. — Varieties. 

XVII. — New  Grape  Regions. 

XVIII. — Ancient  Methods  of  Culture. 

XIX. — The  Response. 


Price,  Post-paid,  $1.25. 
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NEW  BOOK  OE  FLOWERS. 


By  JOSEPH  BRECK,  Practical  IIoeticultueist. 


This  work,  ■while  preserving  scientific 
accuracy,  is  written  in  a  familiar  style, 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  life-long 
lover  of  flowers.  Its  teachings  arc  emi¬ 
nently  practical,  and  cover  all  branches 
of  out-of-door  gardening. 

Bulbs.— The  cultivation  of  hulbs, 
whether  in-doors  or  in  the  open  ground, 
is  clearly  described,  and  such  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  as  will  insure  success 
with  these  favorite  plants. 

Annuals. — All  the  finer  annuals  are 
described,  and  the  peculiar  treatment 
necessary  for  each  given  in  full. 

Herbaceous  Perennials.— This 
justly  favorite  class  of  plants  is  given 
here  more  at  length  than  in  any  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


SEAT  POST-PAID. 
ORANGE  JUDD 


Bedding  Plants. — The  treatment 
of  the  popular  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
is  given,  together  with  that  of  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  such  as  usually  fail 
under  the  head  of  florist’s  flowers. 

Flowering  Shrubs.— A  separate 
section  is  devoted  to  the  hardy  flowering 
shrnhs,  including  a  very  full  chapter 
upon  the  Eose. 

Wo  have  no  work  which  is  a  safer 
guide  to  the  novice  in  gardening,  or 
that  imparts  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  style  more  free  from  technical¬ 
ities.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  work  is  the  author’s  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  as  ho  tells  not  only  how  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  the  mistakes  he  committed. 


Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Sc  COMPANY,  3  Jroadwn^v, 


PRICE,  $1.75. 

IN  e  w  "Y  orlf. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS. 

By  JOSIAH  HO  OPES,  West  Chesteb,  Pa. 

INCLUDING 

Propagation,  Cultivation,  Description  of  Varieties,  and  their  Adaptability  to  Different  Situations. 


This  is  a  long-needed  work,  as  in  it  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  cone-bear¬ 
ing  plants,  or  Coniform  of  the  botanist,  is  posted 
np.  Mr.  Hoopes  is  one  of  those  persons  rarely 
met  with— a  practical  cultivator,  and  a  man  of 
science  at  the  same  time.  While  his  work 
gives  us  all  the  Conifcnc  arranged  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  Hie  botanist,  it  at  the  same  time 
treats  of  the  experience,  not  only  of  the  author, 
but  of  American  cultivators  generally,  with  this 
large  and  important  family  of  plants. 

Evergreens  play  so  interesting  a  part,  not 
only  in  ornamental  planting,  but  in  what  may 
be  termed  economical  planting,  (i.  c.  hedges, 
screens,  wind-breaks,  etc.,)  that  we  are  sure  a 
work  which  treats  of  their  propagation  and 
culture,  describes  in  both  popular  and  scien¬ 
tific  language  the  many  species,  and,  what  is  of 
not  the  least  importance,  gives  a  list  of  the  ten- 
d.-r  and  unreliable  ones,  will  he  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  every  lover  of  these  beautiful  trees. 

Mr.  Iloopes  brings  to  his  work  a  perfect  on- 

SENT  POST-PAID. 

ORANGE  JTUJU>X> 


thusiasm  for  his  subject,  and  is  as  free  to  con¬ 
demn  a  plant  as  if  he  wore  not  a  nurseryman. 
All  the  latest  novelties  from  Japan,  the  North¬ 
west,  etc.,  are  noticed,  and  their  success  or 
failure,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is 
recorded. 

The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  witli  most 
carefully  executed  engravings,  for  the  greater 
part  from  living  specimens. 

We  must  commend  the  conscientious  care 
the  author  lias  shown  in  striving  to  arrive  at 
tlie  proper  names  ;  and  doubtless  much  of  tho 
confusion  that  at  present  exists  in  respect  to 
names  among  both  dealers  and  growers,  will 
be  corrected  now  that  they  have  a  standard 
work  to  refer  to. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book 
is  an  account  of  the  principal  collections  of 
evergreens  in  tho  country. 

The  work  contains  435  pages,  12mo,  on  fine 
paper. 


PRICE,  $3.00. 

Sc  COMFAIN'Y,  Broadway,  New  York. 
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PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE; 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SUOCESSFU1.  PROPAGATION  AID  OULTIY  ATI  ON  OF 


FLORISTS 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 
Mr.  IIemdersov  is  known  as 
tlis  country.  In  the  present  work 
modes  of  propagation  and  culti- 
wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as 
The  scope  of  the  work  may  be 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Aspect  and  Soil. 

laylugout  Lawn  and  Flower  Oar- 
den. 

Planting  of  Flower  Beds. 
Temperature  and  Moisture. 

Cold  Frames — Winter  Protection. 
Green-house  Structures. 
Propagation  by  Seeds. 
Propagation  of  Lilies, 

Culture  of  the  Verbena. 

Orchid  Culture. 

Cape  Bulbs. 

Construction  of  Bouquets. 
Window  Gardening. 

Insects. 

Packing  Plants. 

Profits  of  Floriculture. 
Green-house  Plants. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 


PLANTS. 

Bergen-  City,  N.  J. 

the  largest  Commercial  Florist  in 
lie  elves  a  full  account  of  his 
vation.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
the  professional  grower, 
judged  from  the  following 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Eiesigns  for  Flower  Gardens. 

Soils  for  Potting. 

The  Potting  of  Plants. 
Construction  of  Hot-Beds. 

Modes  of  Heating. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. 

Culture  of  the  Hose. 

Culture  of  the  Tuberose. 

Holland  Bulbs. 

Winter-Flowering  Plants. 

Hanging  Baskets. 

Koch-Work. 

Nature’s  Law  of  Colors. 

Plants  by  Mail. 

Soft-Wooded  Plants. 

Annuals. 

JJiary  of  Operations  for  each  Bay 
of  the  Year. 

5 

_ _ _  i 


ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  Cil.oO. 


O  1F2.  j\_  IN'  G-  E  <J  U  I>  r>  Sc  G  O  Ml  IP  .A. IV e,  534-^5  Broadway,  IV ew-' Y ork. 


THE  HUNTER  AND  TRAPPER. 


This  little  book  will 
be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  would  find 
instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  an  old  hunter’s 
experience. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Deer  Hunting. — 

II.  How  to  Catch  tho 
Fox.  —  III.  now  to 
Hunt  and  Catch  tho 
Beaver. — IV.  How  to 
Catch  the  Otter. — V. 

How  to  Catch  the 
Mink.—’ VI.  How  to 
Hunt  and  Catch  the 
Muskrat. — VII.  How 
to  Catch  the  Marten. — 

"Vlll.  How  to  Catch 
the  Fisher. — IX.  now 
to  Catcii  the  Raccoon. 

— X.  How  to  Hunt  and 
Trap  the  Bear. — XI. 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap 
the  Wolf. — XII.  now 
to  Trap  the  Pocket 
Gopher.— XHI.  Fish¬ 
ing  for  Trout,  Picker¬ 
el,  and  Bass.— XIV. 

How  to  Hunt  the 
Honey  Bee.  —  XV. 

Hints  About  Shot- 
Guns  and  Rifles.  — 

XVI.  Traps.  —  XVII. 
Dressing  and  Tan¬ 
ning  Skins  and  Furs. 

ORANGE 


AMERICAN  OTTEP,. 

«T  XT  X>  X>  <£&  O  O  A.  IV  "ST  9  &M.-1 5  Broadway, 


Sent  Post-paid. 

Price,  -  -  $1.00 

TV  ew»Y  ork. 


Notices  by  tho  Press. 

Mr.  Thrasher  is  an 
olS  hunter,  and  he 
gives  the  results  of  hia 
experience  in  hunting 
and  trapping  in  a 
plain,  unpretending 
way.  He  not  only 
gives  many  useful 
hints  to  the  hunter, 
but  intersperses  his 
work  with  notes  on 
the  habits  of  our  wild 
animals, and  anecdotes 
of  hunting.  The  book 
is  illustrated,  and  will 
be  found  of  interest  to 
the  naturalist,  as  welL 
as  the  trapper.  — 
l Boston  Transcript. 

■  It  contains  hints 
about  trapping  all 
sorts  of  game,  from 
a  honey-bee  to  a  bear, 
with  a  chapter  on 
fishing,  and  another 
on  dressing  and  tan¬ 
ning  skins  and  furs. 
The  book  is  written 
by  an  experienced 
hunter,  and  is  reada¬ 
ble.—  [Portland  Adver¬ 
tiser. 


By  HALSEY 


Am  Experienced  Hunter, 
ATED. 
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By  M.  Quinby,  Practical  Bee-keeper.  Fully 
Illustrated.  This  book  gives  the  result  of  35 
years’  of  successful  experience — with  direc¬ 
tions  for  all  contingencies  that  can  ordinarily 
occur;  treating  of  Breeding,  Movable-Comb 
and  other  Hives,  Pasturage,  Robbing,  Feed¬ 
ing,  Swarming,  Queens,  Diseases,  Anger,  Ene¬ 
mies,  Wax,  Transferring,  Sagacity,  Wintering, 
Care  of  Hone}’,  Italian  Bees,  Purchasing,  etc. 
Bee-keepers  will  find  this  new  work  of  Mr. 
Quiuby’s  fully  up  to  the  times  in  all  practi¬ 
cal  matter. 

Sent  Post-paid,,  Price  $  1.50. 

Gratifying  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

From  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 

“  Quinby 9s  Work  is  the  very  best.  It  lias  long  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  of  tiie  highest  authority  in  the  matters  concerning 
which  it  treats.’* 

From  Moore’s  Rural  Few  Yorker „ 

“This  is  a  newly  written  and  illustrated  edition  of  Mr. 
Q.’s  former  work.  That  has  proved  of  value  to  thousands 
of  Bee-keepers,  and  this,  with  its  riper  experience  ami  added 
knowledge,  can  not  fail  of  giving  better  satisfaction.  Thirty- 

five  years  experience ! - What  beginner  in  bee-keeping 

Will  not  bring  this  to  his  aid  ?  We  notice  the  author  lias  no 
Patent  Hive  to  introduce,  and  expresses  liis  opinions  freely 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  hives  seeking 
popular  favor.” 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

98  The  book  is  written  in  familiar  style,  with  the  endeavor 
to  be  practical  rather  than  scientific,  thereby  making  tX  a 
guide  to  the  tyro  in  Apiarian  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  work  of  reference  for  the  more  experienced  bee-keepers.*’ 

From  the  F.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

“All  bee-keepers  should  have  this  manual,  and  others 
may  read  it  as  a  book  of  ■wonders.” 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 

*■ 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
FLAX  CULTURE. 

A  new  and  vekt  valuable  work,  consisting  of  full  di¬ 
rections,  from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  experienced 
growers.  8vo,  paper.  PRICE  50  Cents. 

IIOE*  CULTURE.  ,  ' 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  tiie  Soil,  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing,  and  MARKETiNGthe 
Crop.  By  Ten  Experienced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with 
over  forty  engravings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Tiiurber. 
8vo,  paper.  PRICE  40  Cents, 

TOBACCO  CIJLTUKE. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever  Issued 
on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  for  tiie  Selecting 
and  Preparing  of  tiie  Seed  and  Soil,  Harvesting,  Curing, 
and  Marketing  tiie  Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of 
the  operations.  The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen 
Experienced  Tobacco  Growers,  residing  in  different 
parts  of  tiie  country.  It  also  contains  Kotos  on  the  Tobac¬ 
co  Worm,  with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  4S  pp.,  in  neat  paper 
covers,  PRICE  25  Cents, 

OPTIONS. 

How  to  Raise  them  Profitably. 

Practical  Details,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Onion 
Growers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was  ever 
Issued.  Octavo,  32  pp.  Neat  paper  covers.  Price  20  cents. 

NEW-YORK: 

QRANCE  JUDD  St,  CO.,  245  Broadway 


HINTS  TO  HORSEKEEPERS. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 
(frank  foreser.) 

BEAUTIFULLY  IBUUSTRATEI*. 
CONTENTS. 

How  to  Breed  a  Horse. 

Ponies— Different  Breeds.' 

How  to  Breed  Mules. 

How  to  Buy  a  Horse. 

How  to  Feed  a  Horse. 

How  to  Groom  a  Horse. 

How  to  Break  a  Horse. 

How  to  Physic  a  Horse. 

How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. 

How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.76, 

SAUNDERS’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  articles  on  the 
following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  Farm-yard 
Poultry : — 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 

Feeding  of  Poultry. 

Breeding  of  Chickens. 
Management. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Preferable  Breeds. 

Feeding  of  Pucks. 

Poultry  for  Exhibition. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  PRICE,'  paper  40c.,  cloth  75c, 


FOR 

BOYS  AND  ftlRLS. 

Crandall’s  Improved  Building  Blocks 
furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CHURCHES,  DWELLINGS, 

BABNS,  HULLS, 

FENCES,  FURNITURE,  etc., 

in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  witli  them,  and  when 
finished,  tiie  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

Tiie  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.2.  $1.50:  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.00;  No.  2,  $2.00;  No.  3.  $1.50.  A  liber- 
al  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 


Your  attention  is  invited  to  this  PRACTICAL  WORE 
ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  working, 
drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various  classes 
of  buildings— with  382  designs  and  714  illustrations, 
containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages,  cut 
stone  work,  & c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con¬ 
taining  designs  and  illustrations  that  separately  would 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  Price,  Post-paid,  .810.00. 


BY 

Cummings  &  HHI0ier3 
Carpenters,  Builders,' and  Stone  Cutters: 


Modem  American  Architecture, 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

Containing 

DESIGNS  AND  PLANS. 

For  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  &c.  &c.  With  Fifty-five  orig¬ 
inal  plates,  giving  in  detail, 

FLAMS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  sending  for  this 
book  it  should  be  stated  that  Cummings  &  Miller’s 
“Modern  American  Architecture”  is  wanted,  instead  of 
“Architecture,”  another  valuable  rvork  by  the  same 
authors.  Price,  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Forest  Tree  Guitarist. 


A  TREATISE 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 

AMERICAN  FOREST  TREES. 

WITH 

NOTES  ON  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  SPECIES. 
By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 

Author  of  the  “  Grape  Culturtit 

This  is  a  book  of  much  importance  to  ail  in  the  “  Great 
West,”  where  the  scarcity  of  timber  is  the  one  great  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  settlement  of  our  large  prairies.  With  its 
aid  the  farmer  can  in  a  few  years  have  his  own  timber 
lot,  from  which  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  various  uses  of 
liis  farm. 

CONTENTS. 


Propagation. 

Time  for  Sowing  Seeds. 
Preserving  Seeds. 

Gathering  and  Transporting 
Seeds. 

Where  to  obtain  Seeds. 
Growing  from  Cuttings. 
Budding,  Grafting,  etc. 
Transplanting. 
Transplanting  largo  Trees. 
Depth  to  Plant  Trees. 


Planting  Trees  for  Shelter. 
Pruning  of  Forest  Trees. 
Pruning  Evergreens. 

Time  to  Prune. 

Time  to  cut  Timber. 
Description  of  Varieties  of 
Deciduous  Trees. 

Small  Deciduous  Trees. 
Evergreen  Trees — Varieties. 
Evergreen  Shrubs  —  Varie¬ 
ties. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Address  ORANGE  JUDD  Si  CO. 


245  Broadway,  New  York, 


245  Broadway,  New  'York, 
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I>A.K-WII^r5S  GREAT  WORK. 


THE  VARIATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS 

UNDER  DOMESTICATION. 

By  CHARLES  DARWIN,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Etc. 

WITH  A.  PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION  BY  THE  -A_TL7THOT&, 

And  also  one  by 

Professor  ASA  GRAY,  of  harvard  university. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most  extraordinary  amount  of  observation  and  research.  All  the  domestic 
animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary-birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  as  our  leading  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the  greatest  interest. 


Its  importance  to  agricultur¬ 
ists,  breeders,  scientific  men, 

and  the  general  reader,  will  be 

' 

seen  by  its  scope  as  indicated 
in  the  following  partial  enum¬ 
eration  of  its  contents  :  Figs, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dogs 
and  Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ; 
Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Domestic 


Pigeons  ;  Fowls, Ducks, Geese, 
Peacock,  Turkeys,  Guinea 
Fowls,  Canary-birds,  Gold¬ 
fish  ;  Hive-bees  ;  Silic-motus. 
Cultivated  Plants;  Cereal 
and  CulinaryPlants  ;  Fruits, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Flowers, 
Bud  Variation.  Inheritance, 
Reversion  or  Atavism,  Cross¬ 
ing.  On  the  Good  Effects 
of  Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil 
Effects  of  Close  Inter¬ 
breeding.  Selection.  Causes 
of  Variability,  Laws  of  Va¬ 
riation,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Skulls  of  Pigeons  viewed  laterally,  of  natural  size.  A. — Wild 
Hock  Pigeon.  B.— Short-faced  Tumbler.  C— English  Carrier. 
1). — Bagadotten  Carrier. 


Notices  by  tlie  Press. 


Head  of  Wild  Boar,  and  of  a  pig  of  the 
Yorkshire  Large  Breed,  named  “  Holden  flays," 
the  latter  from  a  photograph . 


Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary 
writer,  and  lias  not  been  con¬ 
tent  to  expand  his  earlier  and 
more  general  statements.  His 
recital  of  curious  facts  is  en¬ 
livened  and  illustrated  through¬ 
out  by  thought :  his  principles 
and  arguments  everywhere  rest 
solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led 
up  in  thought,  within  sight  and 
hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very 
workshop  of  Nature.  Glimpses 
are  given  of  wonderful  pros¬ 
pects;  passing  suggestions  of 
thoughts  almost  too  hold  for  ex¬ 
pression,  or  profound  analogies 
are  embodied  in  illustrations 
which  might  he  expanded  into 
theories.  Every  chapter  is  full  of 
facts.  They  arc  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room 
is  lost  by  the  theories.  They 
serve  as  a  system  for  arranging 
the  facts,  of  which  the  hook 
seems  to  contain  more  than 
could  possibly  he  compressed 
into  tlie  same  space,  if  it  con¬ 
tained  nothing  else. 

New  York  Evening  Post. 


The  hook  presents  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  facts,  methodically  arranged  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  yet  brought  together,  and  for  this  alone, 
it  is  of  the  highest  value.  (St.  Louis)  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention,  and  will  lie  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether  engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  tlie  cultivation  of  tlie  soil 
in  general.  Foimey's  (. Philadelphia )  Weeldy  Press . 

Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with  the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems  involved,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of  these  \  olumcs  as  a 
storehouse  of  the  results  of  observations  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far  more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  be  found.  \\  e  can  testify  also  that  the 
work  is  a  fascinating  one  for  perusal.  CongregationaUst  and  Recorder,  {Boston). 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  agriculturist  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The  immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustration  of 
the  scientific  views  of  the  writer  are  of  singular  interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of  which  he  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in  its  present  form, 
the  original  expounder.  Mr.  Darwin’s  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  candor.  He  is  an  example  of  the  humility  which  belongs  to  genuine  science,  and  is  the  condition 
of  high  intellectual  attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written  in  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessness,  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  free  from  abtruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements,  it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature  no  less  than  to  the  scientific  student.  New  Yoi  k  T)  ibune. 


PUBLISHED  IX  TWO  VOLUMES  OF  NEARLY  1100  PAGES. 
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Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $  1  50 

Allen’s  (K.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  ’67,’6S  &’G9.  each,  pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  *67, ’63&’G9, each, pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Culturlst .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory  .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . „ .  1  00 

•Chorl ton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

•Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 75 

-Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor . .  . .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  6  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2  50 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture... .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage  ..  .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

•Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . .  .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injuriousto  Vegetation, clo. ,$4.00 :  extra  6  00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  150 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  GO 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jnques*  Manual  of  the  House . .  150 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

.Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  175 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  Howto  Build  llot-liouses .  150 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . . .  1  50 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  . .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Sci entitle  Agriculture .  . .  75 

Onion  Culture  . ' . .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Oninbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping. . .  .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry.... .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . .  1  50 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

"Tobacco  Culture  .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 150 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  .and  Evergreens . .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets .  25 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . .  3  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

■Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . . .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes . .  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  o:i  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1 .00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect,  New . 12  00 

Oo  Jf.  Co.  keep  iii.  Stock  tine  following  Books; 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  <fc  Miller .  10  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.. .  10  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  BvLoring& Jenney  12  00 
M  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  eacli . 50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  —  (Holly) . .  .  75 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  .  5  00 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols; .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber). .  2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . .  5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) .  ...  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett). .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  3  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . .  .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  . . . . .  ...  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisli  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng’s .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo..  3  00 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

•Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

.Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow  — .  125 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

diray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

(Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle .  . .  2  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hattield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  1  25 

Hnsmann’s  Grape9  &  Wine . .  1  50 

.Jennings  on  Cattle . .  1  75 

.Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  PouRry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

•Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  00 

Lnngstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee . . .  2  00 

Muyhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . .  .  3  0j 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . .  3  00 


Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener . 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture . 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  . 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Rand’s  Bulbs  . . . 

Rand’s  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden  - - 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols„  each . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . . . 

Simpson’s  Ilorse  Portraiture . . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape.... . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough..  .  . . 

The  Dog ;  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages. 

The  Mule,  (Riley)... . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . . 

Trapper’s  Guide. ...  . 

TucKer’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden.  . . 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc . 

Youman’s  Household  Science . 
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THE 

MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of 

Every  Article  ©f  ft sieaaasi  F<o>©<:! 

Sold  in  the  Public  Markets 

of  tlie  cities  of 

New  Vorlk,  IBostom, 

B$r«<>5<Iysi  ; 

Including  the  various 

l>©jfijcs8ie  asad  Wild  AinIeBiaSs,  IPobi!- 
try,  CR&iaac,  Fcsla,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Fb-essIs,  etc., 
with 

MANY  CURIOUS  INCIDENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES, 

EX 

THOMAS  F.  DE  YOE, 

AUTHOR  OP  “  TIIE  MARKET  BOOK,”  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  ns  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household.  In  order  fully  to  carry 
out  the  practical  views  here  indicated,  the  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  several  headings ;  all  of  which,  however,  har¬ 
monize  into  one  connecting  form,  “  IT  'hat  we  Eat,"  Do¬ 
mestic,  or  Tamo  Animals ;  Wild  Animals,  or  Animal 
Game;  Poultry;  Wild  Fowl  and  Birds,  or  Bird  Game; 
Fish;  Vegetables;  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs;  Fruits 
and  Huts ;  Dairy  and  Household  Products,  etc. 

The  author  lias  gleaned  what  he  deems  the  useful ,  from 
the  daily  wants,  and  the  common  expressions  of  almost 
every  home.  “What  shall  we  have  to-day  for  dinner  ?  ” 
“  What  is  there  in  our  markets  fit  to  oat  ?”  “What  kinds  of 
meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  in 
season  ?”  “What  names  are  given  to  the  different  joints 
of  meats,  and  what  dishes  are  tliey  severally  and  gener¬ 
ally  used  for?”  These,  and  many  other  similar  ques¬ 
tions  arc  often  discussed,  with  no  one  to  an  answer. 
For  this  hook  it  is  claimed  that  it  contains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  reply  to  all  queries  of  t  his  nature. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  views  the  author 
has  entertained  in  relation  to  the  various  articles  of 
food,  lie  has  used  as  illustrations  the  outlined  diagram 
figures  of  such  animals  as  arc  usually  portioned  out  and 
sold  by  tlie  public  market  butchers,  with  the  various 
names,  given  with  the  accompanying  engraved  cuts  of 
the  principal  joints.  These  are  intended  to  assist  in 
their  recognition  when  called  for,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  ren¬ 
dering  perfect  the  dishes  commonly  made  from  them. 

After  the  Butcher’s  Meats  will  be  found  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  other  articles  of  food,  with  the  periods  of 
their  season  or  when  considered  best ;  also  instructions 
to  guide  in  judging  of  and  selecting  them  in  the 
various  public  market-places. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $9.50. 

ORAMGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER, 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Br  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain  : 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick-  i 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-live  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  anyone  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  Tlie  author  lias  not  missed  his  aim.  ! 
Tlie  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  wortli  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards _ A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright’s  book  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
slie  needs  is  to  give  a  Half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  lier  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  011c  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Fannei-s'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  hook,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
tlie  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 

domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition _ The  hook  is 

eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  host,  style, 
and  enriched  witli  near  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyteiian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  mi  experienced 
hand,  and  tlie  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  lias  called  to  His  aid  all  who  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  lie  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Jlochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Deflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

AND 

FARM  MACHINERY, 

AND  THE 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use: 

WITH 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

OF  THE 

LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS  APPLIED 

ON  THE  FARM. 

With  387  Illustrations. 

BY 

JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,  are  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

Tlie  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by  the 
author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A  large  number 
of  new  implements  are  described,  with  the  heavier  farm 
machinery  ;  and  the  use  of  steam,  botli  in  cooking  and  as 
power  on  the  farm,  is  clearly  disenesed. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  great  value  of  this  work  is  the  application  of  natural 
philosophy  to  farm  labor,  in  the  use  of  power,  and  it  will 
supply  one  of  the  best  text-books  in  our  agricultural 
schools.  Every  farmer’s  son  should  carefully  study  this 
book,  and  he  will  be  saved  much  hard  labor,  accom¬ 
plish  more  work,  and  have  less  wear  and  breakage  in  the 
implements  be  uses.  The  chapter  on  plowing  is  of  great 
value  to  all  plowmen,  whether  old  or  young,  and  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  book.  Chicago  Tribune. 

We  welcome  this  new  and  re-written  edition  of  an  old 
and  very  valuable  work.  Tlie  six  pages  on  road-making  are 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  hook  to  every  highway 
surveyor  in  Vermont.  Farmers  need  to  study  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  Agriculture _ This  volume  is  admirably  cal¬ 

culated  to  aid  the  farmer  in  determining  what  he  needs 
and  how  to  supply  that  want.  Turlington  Free  Press. 

The  volume  is  one  of  great  value,  and  should  be  in 
every  Farmer’s  Library,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  useful  information.  Salem  Observer. 

Hr.  Thomas’  illustrations  are  largely  drawn  from  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  the  farmer  is  familiar,  and  any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  readily  grasp  the  whole,  follow¬ 
ing  the  author  step  by  step,  from  the  inertia  of  the  load¬ 
ed  wagon  whicli  snaps  the  harness  traces  on  a  sudden 
start,  to  tlie  laws  which  govern  the  shape  of  tlie  working 
parts  of  the  plow,  and  the  construction  of  the  steam 
engine,  or  the  radiation  of  heat  causing  the  phenomena 
of  dew  and  frost.  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas’  previous 
works  need  not  to  be  told  that  it  is  written  in  a  clear, 
concise,  practical  style,  and  though  eminently  scientific, 
the  language  is  so  free  from  all  unecessary  technicalities, 
and  so  pleasingly  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well 
illustrated  and  enlivened  by  appropriate  incident,  anec¬ 
dotes,  experiments,  etc.,  as  to  excite  and  repay  the  con¬ 
tinued  attention  of  the  reader.  Galesburg  Free  Press. 

The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer's  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  of  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
could  be  named  more  respected  than  Mr.  Thomas,  or 
one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal  bias 
in  discussing  now  implements  could  be  more  implicitly 
relied  upon.  Hartford  Daily  Times. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York- 


THE  TRAPPER’S  GUIDE ; 


A  Manual  of  Instructions 

For  capturing'  all  kinds  of  fur-bearing- 
animals,  and  curing  tliefr  skins  ;  witli 
observations  on  tlie  fur  trade,  bints 
on  life  in  tlie  woods,  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  trapping  and  bunting 
excursions. 

By  S.  NEW  HOUSE, 

* 

And  oilier  Trappers  and  Sportsmen, 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

21 G  Pages  Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades. — Observa¬ 
tions  on  tlie  Fur  Trade.— Season  for  Trapping. — Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

III.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  POOD. 

Tlie  Deer.— Tlie  Buffalo.— The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — The  Argali. — Tlie  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Hunting.  —  The  Rutiled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Gronse. — Sharp-tail  Grouse. — Cock  of  the  Plains. — Dusky 
Grouse.— Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse. — White-tailed  Ptar¬ 
migan. — Willow  Ptarmigan. — European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish. — Fishing  through  tlie  Ice. — Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 

BOAT  BUILDING. 

SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper’s 
Experience. — The  Deer  Hunt. — Muskrat  Hunting. — An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods. — Traveling  in  a  Circle. — 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhonse  Trap.— Con- 
elusion. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  •  PRICE  $2.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained;  How  Drains  Act;  How  to 
Make  Drains;  How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains; 
What  Draining  Costs,  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  TY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  tlie  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  tlie  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  whicli  should  he  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  tlie  public  health. 

[ Portland  (He.)  Press. 

Nowhere  docs  this  hook  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  tliis  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  tlie  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Rejniblican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH  CLOSETS: 

How  to  Make  them  and  how  to  Use  them. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  by  all  who  have  given  tlie 
least  thought  to  the  subject,  that  tlie  waste  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  the  soil’s  fertility,  through  our  present, 
practice  of  treating  human  excrement  as  a  thing  that  is 
to  bo  hurried  into  tlie  sea,  or  buried  in  underground 
vaults,  or  in  some  other  way  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
reach,  is  full  of  danger  to  our  future  prosperity.  Sup¬ 
ported  as  the  arguments  in  this  little  work  are  by  tlie 
most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  all,  in  both  town  and  country,  who  have  the 
well-being  of  society  at  heart. 

SENT  POST-PAID...  PAPER  COVERS.  PRICE  25cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  tlio  Central  Park,  ill 
New  York. 

C  A  r.  E  FULL  Y  R  E  VIS  E  D. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  snbjocts  arc  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  may  understand. 
Tlie  hook  is  written  by  a  successful  jiractical farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  tlie  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  tlie  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
lie  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York.  i 
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T  II  E 


TEA  COMPANY 


Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 


CLUB  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  V  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black).  7<)c..  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c., 90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  be9t  $1/25  per 
pound. 

UNGOLOItED  JAPAN,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AM  0R00M0  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c..  25c.,  30c., 35c., best  10c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Board inir-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Codec,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  nricc  of  30e.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Umrrouud), 
30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c.,  30c., 
33c.,  best  30c.  per  lb. 


We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  arc  not  satisfaction',  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re¬ 
funded. 


.  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  3  11  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Oflice  Box,  5,043,  New  York  City. 


Recommended  ns  “  Bust,”  by  American  Ar/trtcultxirist. 
(See  Premium  List  and  back  numbers.)  Sold  by  dealers 
generally.  II.  C.  BROWNING,  Gera.  Agent, 

S3  Cortland t-st^  New  York. 


llORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  tlie  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bkead,  btscuttv 
CAKBS,  &c.  Unlike  some' other  yeast,  it.  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  he 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  “  raising  ”  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fnlton-st„  New  York. 

Interesting  to  Ladies. — My  wife  lias  used 
a  Grover  &  Baker  sewing  machine  for  eleven 
years ,  during  which  lime  it  lias  never  needed 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  repairs,  excepting  once 
when  broken  by  an  accident  in  moving.  It  lias 
done  all  sorts  of  work  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

Wm.  D.  Baldwin, 
Washington,  T).  C. 


WHY  BE  TROUBLED  WITH 

PLIES 

and 

MOSQUITOES  I 
A  SURE  PREVENTIVE. 

W i ia  <1 o  w  Screens 

ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 

Neater,  Stronger.  Cheaper,  and  Better  in  Every  Respect:,, 
than  any  other  SCREEN  in  the  market.  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail.  Send  for  a  Circular.  E.  S.  &  J.  TORREY  &  CO., 

No.  11  Barclay-st.,  New  York. 


V  0  it  S  D I 


P12.ACTSCAS.  STANDAED 


BOOKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


KNIFE-HANDLES 

EQUAL  IN 

BEAUTY  and  DURABILITY 

TO  THE  GENUINE 

IVORY, 

AND  AT 

HALF  THE  PSfSCE. 

This  material  is  guaranteed  to  resist  the  action  of  beat 
and  cold,  whether  of  water  or  of  the  atmosphere. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

J.  Russell  &  Co., 

GREEN  RIVER  CW'LEKY  WORKS, 
S3  Beckman  Street,  New  York.  City. 

PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 


WOODWARD’S 


By  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect. 

One  large  quarto  volume,  superbly  bound. 

PRICE  TWELVE  DOLLARS. 


A  practical  work,  containing  1,000  designs,  plans,  and  de¬ 
tails,  for  country,  suburban,  and  village  bouses,  all  drawn 
to  working  scale. 


70R  FAMILY  USE  —  NO 
change  of  Lamps  required— A 
perfectly  Safe  Illuminating  Oil— Strict¬ 
ly  Pure— No  Mixture,  No  Chemicals— 
Will  not  Explode— Fife  Test  M5  de¬ 
grees  (being 35  degrees  higher  than  is 
required  by  U.  S.  Government)— Une¬ 
qualled  for  Brilliancy  and  Economy- 
Packed  in  tlie  celebrated  Guaranty 
Tat.  Cans.  Ask  for  Pratt’s  “  Astral,”  tlie' safest  and  best 
Illuminating  Oil.  Tr>j  it.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
At  wholesale  and  retail  by  tlie  Proprietors. 

Oil  House  of  CHARLES  PRATT, 
(Established  in  1170.) 
Manufacturers,  Packers  aud  Dealers 
in  strictly  First-Class  Oils. 

Box  3,050.  10S  FULTON  ST..  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circulars,  with  testimonials  and  price  lists. 


To  Purchasers  ©f  Musi©. 

You  are  constantly  buying  New  Music,  and  paying 
from  35  to  40  cents  for  every  piece  you  get.  This  is 
throwing  away  money  when  you  can  get  ten  times 
as  much  music  for  tlie  same  price  by  subscribing  to 

Peters5  Musical  Monthly. 

It  is  a  mammoth  monthly  of  forty-eight  pages,  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  Music,  giving  all  the  latest  and  best 
Songs  and  Pieces  of  Will  S.  Hays,  Thomas,  Keller, 
Bishop,  Kinkel,  Pitcher,  Bcclit,  and  other  popular 
writers. 

10  Pieces  for  30  Cents. 

Each  number  contains  about  Four  Dollars*  worth  of 
New  Music,  ami  all  we  ask  for  this  valuable  work  is 
30  cents  per  copy;  $1.50  for  six  months  ;  or  $3  per 
year.  Send  for  a  sample  copy,  and  see  for  yourself. 

Extraordinary  Inducement. 

Believing  our  Magazine  to  be  invaluable  to  every 
lover  of  music,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  every 
one  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  we  will  send  Volume 
III,  from  .January  to  June,  1SG9,  on  receipt  ol  One 
Dollar.  It  contains  at  least  Twenty-live  Dollars’ 
worth  of  New  Music. 

Musi©  Bent  by  Mail  Free 

of  Postage  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price ;  and  we 
make  it  a  rule  to  fill  all  orders,  no  matter  how  small, 
completely,  and  with  dispatch.  Dealers,  Teachers, 
and  Schools  supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  rates. 

J,  L.  PETERS,  P.  0.  Box  5,429. 

11)8  Broadway,  New  York. 


I&iaraS  E improvements. 

R.  M.  Copeland,  Author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes  plans 
and  advice  for  laying  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 
grounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes, 
Boston;  Rufus  waterman,  Providence,  R.  I.:  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  New  York  City;  Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  ().  S.  Huhbell,  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  Dr.  John  T.  Gil¬ 
man,  Portland,  Me.  40  Barrister’s  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Perspective  Views,  front  and  side  elevations,  sections,  and 
full  detail  drawings,  with  specifications  and  estimates.  Also, 
detail  drawings  to  working  scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs, 
Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside 
Shutters,  French  Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Lattice-Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors,  Win¬ 
dow-Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crestings,  Canopies, 
Hoods,  Observatories,  Base,  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish, 
Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-Wood  Mantels;  and  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  by  a  Builder,  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  completely 
finish  dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  style. 

Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Also,  New  Editions  of 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Earm-Houses. 

188  Original  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Outbuildings,  and  numerous  plans  for  laying 
out  small  tracts  of  ground.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. 

With  designs  and  Plans  of  Country  and  Suburban  Houses, 
and  many  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid, $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  *and  Plans  of  Country  Houses  of  moderate 
cost,  with  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  manner  of  con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  American  Country  Life.  Hlustrated  with 
Original  Plans  and  Designs,  and  full  Directions  for  Design¬ 
ing,  Building,  Heating,  and  Furnishing,  and  Form  of  Con¬ 
tract  and  Specifications.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People. 

For  the  Suburb  and  Country.  Tlie  Villa,  the  Mansion,  and 
the  Cottage.  100  Original  Designs,  with  full  descriptions  and 
constructive  aud  miscellaneous  details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House. 

Ilow  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Outbuildings 
of  all  kinds.  With  a  chapter  on  Churches  aud  School- 
Houses.  120  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Comprising  a  series  of  Designs  for  Churches.  Exemplified 
In  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  By  Upjohn, 
Rknwick.  Wheeler,  Wells,  Austin,  Stone,  Cleveland, 
Backus,  Reeve,  etc.  One  folio  volume,  printed  in  colors, 
45  plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 


FREE !  Our  ^New  Catalogue  of  Improved 


STENCIL  HIES.  MOKE  THAN 
UflOiVU’IlII  is  beirur  made  with  them. 
S,  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Massachusetts  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
Information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 


By  special  arrangement  all  the  above  books  will  be 
furnished  at  prices  named  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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HARRIS’ 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  VEIIITATION. 

BY  THE  LATE 

TIIADDEUS  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  M.  D. 


Author’s  Manuscripts  and  Original  Notes,  i 

The  work  is  fully  illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  fine  wood-cuts,  and  eight  beautiful 

INTENTS  : 

Chapter  I. 

Introduction.  —  In¬ 
sects  defined.  Brain 
and  nerves.  Air 
pipes  and  breath¬ 
ing  holes.  Heart 
and  Blood.  Met¬ 
amorphoses  or 
Transformations. 

Classification  ;  Or 
ders  and  Groups. 

Chapter  II. 

Coleoptera. Beetles. 

Scarabaeiaus.  Tree 
Beetles.  Ground 
Beetles.  Cockcha¬ 
fers.  Flower.  Stag, 

Spring,  Timber, 

Capricorn,  Leaf¬ 
mining,  and  Tor- 
toiseBeetles.Chrys- 
omcliaus.  Can- 
tharides. 


Edited  by 

CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
teel  plates,  full  page  size,  containing  ninety-five  figures. 

CONTENTS : 

Chapter  Y. 
Lepidoptera.—  Cat¬ 
erpillars.  Butter¬ 
flies.  Skippers. 
Ilawk-nroths.  /Eg¬ 
er  ians  orBoringCa- 
terpillars.  Moths. 
Cut-worms.  Span- 
worms.  Leaf-Rol¬ 
lers.  Fruit,  Bee, 
Corn,  Clothes,  and 
Feather  -  Winged 
Moths. 

Chapter  VI. 
IIymenoptera.— 
Stingers  and  Pierc¬ 
ers.  Saw-Flies  and 
Slugs.  Elm,  Fir, 
and  Vine  Saw-Fly. 
Rose  -  Bush  and 
Pear-Tree  Slugs. 
Horn-tailed  Wood 
Wasps.  Gall  Flies. 
Barley  Insect  and 
Joint  Worm. 


Chapter  III. 

rthoptera  _ Earwigs.  Cockroaches.  Soothsayers.  Walking-sticks  or  Spectres. 

Mole,  Field,  Climbing  and  Wingless  Crickets.  Grasshoppers.  Katydid.  Locusts. 
Chapter  IV. 

emiptera.  —  Bugs.  Squash-Bug.  Clinch-bug.  Plant  Bugs.  Harvest  Flies.  Tree 
Hoppers.  Vine  Hoppers.  Plant-Lice.  American  Blight.  Bark-Lice. 

By  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Flint  was  directed  to  issue  a 
2W  edition  of  Dr.  Harris’  admirable  Treatise  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  with 
li table  additions  and  illustrations,  and  was 
so  authorized  to  use  the  plates  prepared  for 
le  edition  for  the  Commonwealth,  in  the 
ublication  of  one  or  more  editions  designed 
a*  wider  circulation  than  that  for  the  State 

mid  be  expected  to  have.  It  was  thought  best  to  insert  the  additions  contemplated 
1  the  resolve,  in  the  form  of  foot-notes.  No  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  author’s 
mgnage,  and  the  additional  notes  are  enclosed  in  brackets,  to  distinguish  them 
f  rom  those  in  the  former  editions.  Large  additions  have 
been  made  in  the  text,  however,  from  the  author’s  own 
manuscript.  These  will  be  found  exclusively  in  the 
chapter  upon  the  butterflies.  Professor  Agassiz  very 
kindly  offered  to  supervise  the  drawings,  comparing  them 
with  the  original  specimens  before  engraving.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  very  great  scientific  accuracy  has  thus  been 
secured  in  the  illustrations. 

This  work  is  the  most  popular  one  on  entomology, 
and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  one  not  intended  for  the 
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Chapter  VII. 

Diptera.— Gnats  and  Flies.  Maggots  and  their  Transformations.  Gall-Gnats.  Hes¬ 
sian,  Wheat,  and  Radish  Flics.  Two-winged  Gall-Flies,  and  Fruit  Flies. 

Appendix. 

The  Army  Worm. 

purely  scientific  student.  The  familiar  descriptions  of  the  insects  aic  much  aided  by 
the  beautiful  illustrations.  The  work  comprises  those  insects  which  are  injurious  to 

cultivated  and  wild  plants,  and  is  sufficiently 
systematic  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
BBgg— — «ww  classification  of  insects.  It  takes  a  practical 

view  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  a  scientific 
one,  and  gives  the  means,  as  far  as  known, 
of  combating  these  enemies  of  the  cultivator.  In  concluding  his  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  this  work,  Dr.  Harris  wrote  :  “  In  the  course  of  eight  years,  all  the  copies  of 
the  Report,  and  of  the  other  impression,  were  entirely  disposed  of.  Meanwhile 
some  materials  for  a  new  edition  were  collected,  and 
these  have  been  embodied  in  the  present  work.  *  *  * 

Believing  that  the  aid  of  science  tends  greatly  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  any  people  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture,  and  that  these  pursuits  form  the 
basis  of  our  prosperity,  and  are  the  safeguards  of  our 
liberty  and  independence,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty, 
in  treating  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  to  make  it 
useful  and  acceptable  to  those,  persons  whose  honor¬ 
able  employment  is  the  cultivation  of  (he  soil.  ’ 

Price,  Post-paid,  $4.00. 

215  Broadway,  Nrw  York. 
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enlarged  and 


WITH  ADDITIONS 


PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 


IMPROVED, 


Illustrated  by  engravings  drawn  from 
nature  under  the  supervision  of 
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GARDENING  EOR  PROFIT^ 

IN  THE  MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON  Finely  Illustrated. 

woItetlsN^c^  in H *ts  author  is  wc)1  as  a  market  gardener  of  eighteen  years-  successful  experience.  I„  this 

experience,  and  given,  without  reservation,  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profitable  culture  of  the  commercial  or 

garden. 

t  ls  a  book  which  commends  itself,  not  only  to  those  who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  the 

FAMUjIT  T^S  TTFlTVr, 

often  are,  by  quotaUonffrom  foreign^uUioL^0”1  ^  °W  °“eS  generally  practiced-  11  is'an  original  and  purely  American  work,  and  not  made  up,  as  books  on  gardening  too 
Every  thing  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject  treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to  preparing  the  products  for  market. 


Men  fitted  for  the  Business  of  Gardening. 
The  Amount  of  Capital  Required,  and 
Working  Force  per  Acre. 

Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 


Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Out 
Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 
Manures;  Implements. 

Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames. 


CONTENTS. 

Formation  and  Management  of  Hot-beds. 
Forcing  Pits  or  Green-houses. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

How,  When,  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 


Transplanting;  Insects. 

Packing  of  Vegetables  for.  Shipping.  .  . 
Preservation  of  Vegetables  in  Winter.  -■ 
Vegetables,  their  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 


■  o  U"",  n  lieu,  anu  ituunuoim  MB.  V  CgClaU 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  most  valuable  kinds  are  described,  and  the  culture  proper  to  each  is  given  in  detail 

SENT  POST-PAID. . PRICE,  *1.50. 
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GARDENING  FOR  THE  SOUTH, 

Or,  HOW  TO  OHOW  VEGETABLES  -A.TNTJL>  l^RTJITS. 

By  tiie  late  WILLIAM  N  WHITE,  of  Athens,  Ga. 


Though  entitled  “Gardening 
for  the  South,11  1  he  work  is  one 
the  utility  of  which  is  not  restrict¬ 
ed  to  the  South.  It  is  an  admira¬ 
ble  treatise  ou  gardening  iu  gen¬ 
eral,  and  will  rank  among  the  most 
useful  horticultural  works  of  the 
present  day.  Horticultural  opera¬ 
tions  are  clearly  explained,  and 
more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in 
works  of  this  kind.  To  those  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  be  especially 
valuable,  as  it  gives  the  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  the  modes  of 
culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 


CONTENTS. 

CnAr.  I. — Formation  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Gardens  in  General. 
Ciiap.  II.— Soils  —  Their  Charac¬ 
teristics. 


WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  MR.  J.  VAN  BUKEN,  AND  DR.  JAS.  CAMAK. 


Chap.  ITT. — The  Improvement  of 
the  Soil. 

Chap.  TV. — Manures, 

Ciiap.  A'. — Manures — Their  Sourc¬ 
es  and  Preparation. 

CiiAr.  AH. — Rotation  of  Crops. 
Chap.  ATT.  —  not-beds,  Cold  • 
Frames,  and  Pits. 

Chap.  AHII. — Garden  Implements. 
Chap.  IX. — Propagation  of  Plants.  ‘ 
CnAr.  X.— Budding  and  Grafting.! 
Chap.  XI.— Pruning  and  Train-2 
ing. 

Ciiap.  XII.— Transplanting. 

Chap;  XIII.— Mulching,  Shading, 
and  Watering. 

Ciiap.  XIV. — Protection  from  ■ 
Frost. 

CnAP.  XV.— Insects  and  Vermin.  • 
Chap.  XA'I. — A'egctables— De¬ 
scription  and. Culture. 

Chap.  XAHL— Fruits— Varieties 
and  Culture. 


Illustrated,  Revised  and  Newly  Stereotyped. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 


PRICE,  $2.00. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


AND 

FARM  MACHINERY, 

AND  TIIE 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use: 

WITH 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

OF  THE 

LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS  APPLIED 

ON  THE  FARM. 

With  287  Illustrations. 

BY 

JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

The  basis,  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  in  1S50,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,  are  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

The  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by  the 
author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A  large  number 
of  new  implements  are  described,  with  the  heavier  farm 
machinery  ;  and  the  use  of  steam,  both  in  cooking  and  as 
power  on  the  farm,  is  clearly  discussed. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  great  value  of  this  work  is  the  application  of  natural 
philosophy  to  farm  labor,  in  the  use  of  power,  and  it  will 
supply  one  of  the  best  text-hooks  in  our  agricultural 
schools.  Every  farmer’s  son  should  carefully  study  this 
hook,  and  lie  will  ho  saved  much  hard  labor,  accom¬ 
plish  more  work,  and  have  loss  wear  and  breakage  in  the 
implements  he  uses.  The  chapter  on  plowing  is  of  great 
value  to  all  plowmen,  whether  old  or  young,  and  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  hook.  Chicago  Tribune. 

We  welcome  this  new  and  re-written  edition  of  an  old 
and  very  valuable  work.  The  six  pages  on  road-making  are 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  hook  to  every  highway 
surveyor  in  Vermont.  Farmers  need  to  study  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  Agriculture _ This  volume  is  admirably  cal¬ 

culated  to  aid  the  farmer  in  determining  what  lie  needs 
and  how  to  supply  that  want.  Burlington  Free  Press. 

The  volume  is  one  of  great  value,  and  should  he  in 
every  Farmer’s  Library,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  useful  information.  Salem  Observer. 

Mr.  Thomas’  illustrations  are  largely  drawn  from  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  the  farmer  is  familiar,  and  any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  readily  grasp  the  whole,  follow¬ 
ing  the  author  step  by  step,  from  the  inertia  of  the  load¬ 
ed  wagon  which  snaps  the  harness  traces  on  a  sudden 
start,  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  shape  of  the  working 
parts  of  the  plow,  and  the  construction  of  the  steam 
engine,  or  the  radiation  of  heat  causing  the  phenomena 
of  dew  and  frost.  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas’  previous 
works  need  not  to  he  told  that  it  is  written  in  a  clear, 
concise,  practical  style,  and  though  eminently  scientific, 
tlie  language  is  so  free  from  all  unnecessary  technicalities, 
and  so  pleasingly  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well 
illustrated  and  enlivened  by  appropriate  incident,  anec¬ 
dotes,  experiments,  etc.,  as  to  excite  and  repay  the  con¬ 
tinued  attention  of  the  reader.  Galesburg  Free  Press. 

The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  taught  to 
tic-  fanner’s  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  of  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
could  he  named  more  respected  than  Mr.  Thomas,  or 
one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal  bias 
in  discussing  new  implements  could  he  more  implicitly 
relied  upon.  Hartford  Daily  Times. 

TRICE,  POST-PAID,  §1.50, 
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PARSONS  ON  W  ROSE, 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE 


Propagation,  Culture,  and  History 
of  the  Rose. 

By  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  rose  is  the  queen  of  the  floral  kingdom,  and  Mr. 
Parsons  is  her  prime  minister,  and  this  book  is  his  proc¬ 
lamation  and  greetings  to  all  her  courtiers  and  liege  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  learned  in  the  archaeology  of  the  rose,  scien¬ 
tific  in  its  classification,  and  practical  in  its  directions 
for  cultivation.  Christian  Advocate. 

We  have  here  a  hook  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages 
devoted  entirely  to  this  shrub,  in  which  is  collected,  in 
small  compass,  the  most  important  fact's  concerning  it. 
Some  amateurs  in  floriculture  delight  in  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  the  culture  of  some  favorite  flower,  and  the 
treatise  before  us  is  just  the  hook  for  an  admirer  of  the 
rose.  Chicago  Republican. 

Everything  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  this  divine 
flower — as  we  may  call  it,  for  its  purity  and  beauty  enti¬ 
tle  it  to  a  special  celestial  creation — is  given  in  this 
volume,  which  should  be  studied  by  all  the  millions  who 
appreciate  what  is  most  beautiful  in  the  works  otnature. 
All  varieties  of  the  plant  receive  attention,  and  many 
illustrations  enrich  the  pages  of  the  book. 

( Boston )  Evening  Traveller. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  complete  treatise 
on  the  subject  that  is  accessible  to  us. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 


This  volume,  in  addition  to  giving  thc'classification  of 
the  rose  family,  shows  the  methods  which  arc  resorted  to 
for  cultivating  and  propagating  this  favorite  flower  of  all 
countries.  It  also  contains  much  curious  information 
respecting  its  history,  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
by  different  nations.  In  short,  it  aims  to  give  the  reader 
what  is  known  of  the  literature,  history,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  flower  in  which  we  all  delight. 

Prairie  Farmer. 

CONTENTS : 

Chapter  I. — Botanical  Classification. 

Chapter  II. — Garden  Classification. 

Chapter  III.—Goneral  Culture  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  IV.—  Soil,  Situation,  and  Planting. 

Chapter  V.— Pruning,  Training,  and  Bedding. 

Chapter  VI. — Potting  and  Forcing. 

Chapter  VH.— Propagation. 

Chapter  VTH. — Multiplication  by  Seed  and  Hybridizing. 
Chapter  IX.— Diseases  and  Insects  Attacking,  the 
Rose. 

Chapter  X.— Early  History  of  t  lie  Rose,  and  Fables 

Respecting  its  Origin. 

Chapter  XI  —  Luxurious  Use  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XII. — Thdj  Rose  in  Ceremonies  and  Festivals, 
and  in  the  Adornment  of  Burial-places. 
Chapter  XIII.— The  Rose  in  t he  Middle  Ages. 

Chapter  XIV.— Perfumes  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XV. — Medical  Properties  of  the  Rose. 
Chapter  XVI.— General  Remarks. 
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It  is  not  generally  known 
tana®  Genume  Waltham  Watches 

arc  sold  in  New  York  at  lower  prices  than 
in  any  other  part  o£  the  country.  We 
send  single  Watches  by  Express  to  any 
place,  however  remote,  at  the  reduced 
prices,  and  we  give  the  purchaser  the 
privilege  off  examining  the  Watch  be¬ 
fore  paying.  Silver  Munting  Watches, 
SIS;  Gold  Hunting  Watches,  870.  Every 
Watch  warranted  by  a  special  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Our  descriptive  Price  List  gives 
full  information  in  regard  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  hinds  and  our  manner  off  sending 
them  by  Express.  We  send  it  to  any 
one,  post  paid,  on  application.  When 
you  write,  please  state  in  what  Paper 
you  saw  this  notice.  Address  in  full, 
MOWAISB  &  CO.,  Jewelers  and  S.l- 
versmilhs.  No.  G1 9  Broadway, New  York. 


Gorham  Manufacturing'  Company, 

Providence,  JR.  I., 

STERLING  SILVER-WARE 
AND  FINE  ELECTRO-PLATED  WARE. 

This  Company,  having  the  most  extensive,  and  complete 
Silver-Ware  Factory  in  the  world,  and  employing  the  best 
talent  in  designing,  modelling,  and  finishing,  are,  with  tlio 
aid  of  ingenious  and  labor-saving  machinery,  enabled  to 
produce  in  large  quantities,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  goods 
beautiful  in  design  and  unsurpassed  in  finish,  the  fineness  of 
which  they  guarantee  to  he  of  sterling  purity,  It.  s.  Mint 
assay.  A  certificate  is  issued  with  all  articles  in  silver,  for 
the  purpose  ot  protecting  purchasers  from  imitations  of 
their  designs. 

They  also  continue  to  manufacture  their  well-known  and 
unrivalled  Nickel-Silver  Electro-Plated  Ware,  which  will 
last  twenty-five  years  with  fair  everyday  usage. 

Orders  received  from  the  trade  only,  hut  these  goods  may 
he  obtained  from  responsible  dealers  everywhere. 


sterling. 


Trade  Mark 
for 

Silver. 


Trade  Mark 
for 

Electro- 

Plate. 


© 
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We  send  our  Illustrated  Price  List  of 

Gorham  Sterling-  Silver-ware, 

to  any  address  on  application. 

HOWARD  &  CO..  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths, 
No.  619  Broadway,  New  York. 


Reid’s  l^TMFsesofie®9 

ELIZABETH, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Great  clearing  out  sale  of  the  entire  stock  of  Reid’s  Nur. 
series  (by  auction),  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  on  the  2Sth  ot 
September,  1S69. 

The  immense  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  con¬ 
sisting  of  over  509,000,  will  he  offered  for  sale  on  the  above 
date,  without  reserve,  as  the  grounds  must  be  cleared  for 
building  purposes. 

Owing  to  the  fine  growing  season  wc  have  had,  the  stock 
of  Trees  is  in  prime  condition,  and  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Catalogues  containing  price  list  of  plants,  &c.,  will  ho 
forwarded  on  application. 

DAVID  D.  BUCHANAN. 

Young  &  Elliott,  No.  9  Jolm-st.,  New  York,  . and  Miller, 
of  Madison,  Now  Jersey,  Auctioneers. 


Carbolic  and  Cresylic  ^spaps. 

Patented. 

We  ask  attention  to  the  following  commendations: 

“  I  have  tested  your  Plant  Protector.  Carbolic  Disinfecting 
Soap,  and  Cresylic  Soap,  at  my  own  farm,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  and  believe  they  will  perform  all  that  is  claimed, 
and  arc  worthy  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public.” 

Paschall  Morris,  Esq.,  Ed.  “ Practical  Farmer.” 

Philadelphia. 


“  I  purchased  of  you  last  spring  some  Carbolic  Disinfecting 
Soap  for  the  mange,  on  a  valuable  dog,  and  1  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  cured  him  in  a  very  short  time." 

Col.  Wright  Rives,  Globe  Office.  Washington,  D.  C. 
These  Compounds  manufactured  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO., 


198  Elizabefli-st.,  New  York. 
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in  thirty  minutes,  or  the  money  returned.  Price  only  $1 ; 
postage  free.  By  this  new  method  ;i  man  makes  $1,200  on 
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“CtAS:S.I  U  S  M;  CLAY,  Jr.”— F: 

The  magnifiucnt  .  horse  -whoso  portrait  we  |  j 
here  pres'e:  t  is  p  ;rh  ps  as  good  .a  typr  of  the  |  - 
American  trr  er  of’ tho  present  cl  :y  as  could  j  i 
be  selected  hi’the  wh  'e  coun  y.  Ho  is  high 
bred,  reckoning  his  pedigree  from  some  of  the 
most  famous  thorough'  Yetis  .and  getters  of 
trotting  stock  ever  in  the  country.  His  sire, 
Cassius  M.  Clay  (also  sire  of  Geo.  M.  Patchen), 
and  liis  grandsire,  Andrew  Jackson,  were 
famous  trotters.  The  last  combined  two  strains 
of  Messenger  blood,  and  his  sire,  Young  Bashaw, 
was  famed  as  a  getter  of  trotting  stock.  On  the 
side  of  the  dam,  also,  C.  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  receives 
another  strong  clash  of  Messenger  blood,  hi3 


oil  a  Painting  Painted  by  Edwin  Forbes.- 

rand  sire  Chancellor  being  by  Mambrino,  son 
f  Imported  Messenger.  He  is  of  a  rich  brown 
olor,  nearly  16  hands  high.  His  legs  are  clean 
nd  fiat,  bis  shoulders  sloping,  chest  deep,  ami 
iack  short.  Ilehas  powerful  hind  quarters,  and 
|  a  fine,  graceful  carriage,  lightened  by  a  beau; 

!  fully  set  on  head,  and  a  fine  flowing  mane  and 
heavy  tail.  The  eye  is  remarkably  full,  and  hi ; 
hoofs  are  round  and  solid.  He  is  now  owned 
by  that  enterprising  firm,  R.  S,  Strader  &  Co., 
of  Bullittsville,  Ky„  and  is  the  sire  of  a  number 
of  horses  already  famous,  and  of  others  who 
are  promising  candidates  for  high  honors 
upon  the  turf.  S.  T.  H.,  in  the  Turf,  Field 


■Drawn  and  engraved  fcr  the  American  Agriculturist. 

nd  Farm,  says  that  “all  of.  his  colts. that 

have  been  "  trained  have  shown  themselves 
hr  of  their  lineage  in  size,  color,  bottom, 
and  that  “'even -liis  grandsons,  like 
e  of  Old  Hambletonian,  are  showing  fine 
promise.”  This  noble  animal  combines  more 
useful  qualities  than  it  is  common  to  find — a 
near  approximation  to  perfection  in  form,  with 
large  size,  great  power,  great  fleetness,  perfect 
trotting  action,  remarkable  endurance,  and  a 
good  constitution.  These  are  characteristics  we 
cannot  too  assiduously  cultivate  in  all  kinds  of 
horses,  and  they  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
combined  with  a  docile  and  kindly  disposition. 
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Work  will  vary  with  the  weather.  If  we  have  a 
moist  time  the  opportunity  should  not  he  neglect¬ 
ed  to  have  the  plowing  done  early,  and  then  to  kill 
several  crops  of  seedling  weeds  with  the  harrow. 
If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  no  better  time  can 
be  found  for  burning  weeds  along  stone  walls,  or 
cutting  and  drying  those  in  the  field  or  in  tire  mead¬ 
ow  that  are  in  seed.  If  the  fall  work  that  can  be 
done  at  this  seasou  is  finished,  look  to  the  swamps 
and  to  the  draining  of  boggy  ground  where  too 
much  water  stands  in  ordinary  seasons.  Rainy-day 
work  is-plenty.  There  is  grain  to  thrash  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  market — peas  and  beans  also ;  the  corn- 
house  to  put  in  order,  and  apparatus  for  grindiug 
and  cooking  pig  feed.  Withal  save  time  to  at¬ 
tend  the  fairs,  and  by  all  means  exhibit  something. 


Hints  About  Work. 

Apples. — Windfalls  are  full  of  worms,  usually. 
Pick  them  up  regularly,  and  feed  to  the  pigs  all  not 
fit  for  cider,  or  at  least  for  vinegar. 

Field  Crops. — Beans  should  be  pulled  as  scon  as 
the  pods  seem  well  matured.  They  will  cure  in  a 
loft  better  than  in  the  field,  and  a  few  may  be  cured 
on  a  barn  floor.  In  the  field,  stack  them  between 
stakes  to  keep  off  the  ground  and  thrash  when  dry. 

Potatoes. — Dig  as  soon  as  ripe — provided  there  is 
not  much  rot  among  them — in  which  case  use  judg¬ 
ment.  If  they  can  be  dug  and  sold  before  they 
rot  much,  well ;  if  they  can  be  fed  with  profit,  do 
so.  Do  not  put  them  into  the  cellar  to  become  a 
mass  of  corruption,  and  make  it  necessary  to 
overhaul  and  throw  them  away  by  and  by. 

Corn. — Pulling  corn  fodder  is  a  Southern  practice, 
which  we  do  not  approve  of.  If  it  seems  best  to 
pull  leaves  this  year,  do  not  do  it  until  the  grain  is 
glazed.  Topping  is  much  less  objectionable — in 
fact,  we  do  not  object  to  it  in  the  ease  of  large, 
coarse-stalked  varieties.  This,  too,  should  never 
be  done  until  the  glazing  of  the  kernel  shows 
that  the  grain  has  its  full  size.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
damage  to  the  com,  but  there  is  proportionate  gain 
in  the  feed,  which  is  very  valuable.  Cutting  up  at 
the  ground  has  much  in  its  favor.  The  field  is  as 
good  as  cleared  at  one  operation,  and  may  be 
plowed  and  sown  at  once  if  desired — provided  the 
stooks  are  made  ou  as  few  lines  as  possible,  stand¬ 
ing  very  close.  Taking  twenty-five  rows  the  long¬ 
est  way  through  the  field,  it  is  no  very  great  labor 
to  close  on  the  middle  row,  taking  twelve  hills  on 
each  side,  and  so  make  a  stook  to  every  hill  on 
this  row — leaving  plow  lands  of  one  hundred  feet 
or  thereabouts  in  width,  which  should  be  plowed 
“inward,”  or  “right  about.”  The  grain  must  be 
well  glazed  before  the  stalks  are  cut.  It  loses 
scarcely  perceptibly  in  weight,  while  the  stalks  aud 
leaves  are  saved.  One  day’s  or  half  a  day’s  drying 
after  being  cut  up  will  save  the  fodder  from  injury 
from  severe  frosts,  which  would  otherwise  render 
it  flavorless  aud  of  little  value  as  fodder. 

Corn  Fodder. — Cattle  and  horses  will  eat  corn 
leaves  and  husks  well ;  they  will  eat  almost  the 
whole  of  the  toppings*,  but  unless  it  is  cooked 
they  will  not  eat  all  the  hut  stalks.  However,  if 
cut  up  and  soaked,  they  will  eat  a  good  portion  of 
them,  especially  if  dusted  with  a  little  meal  or  oil¬ 
cake.  What  they  refuse  is  worth,  we  presume,  half 
as  much  as  manure  as  it  would  be  if  eaten.  The  im¬ 
mense  waste  of  feeding  corn  fodder  on  the  ground 
is,  that  but  a  comparatively  small  part  is  eaten,  and 
the  rest  is  utilized  as  manure  to  but  a  small  ex¬ 
tent.  Corn  fodder,  sown  for  the  purpose,  should 
he  cut  as  close  as  possible,  bound  in  small  bundles, 
with  new  rye  straw,  and  set  up  against  rails  laid  on 
crossed  stakes,  or  in  crotches  against  a  fence,  or  in 
open  shooks,  to  dry.  It  will  not  mould  enough  to 
hurt  it  unless  it  lies  long  flat  upon  (lie  ground. 

Boots. — Beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  turnips, 
make  astonishing  growth  this  month.  Keep  them 


clear  of  weeds,  which  sap  the  very  life  of  the  soil. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  run  a  one-horse  subsoil 
plow  between  the  rows.  If  crowded,  roots  of  all 
kinds  may  be  thinned  to  advantage,  and  the  surplus 
sent  to  market  or  fed  to  stock.  Hogs  will  grow 
fast  on  the  diet,  though  it  is  not  very  fattening. 

Crass. — If  the  aftermath  is  to  be  cut,  do  it  in 
this  month,  and,  if  you  can,  manure  with  fine  com¬ 
post  or  some  “  hand  manure”  afterwards.  This 
gives  a  chance  for  a  good  covering  to  grow,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  roots  of  the  grasses  from  the  winter.  If 
the  second  growth  is  to  be  fed  off,  it  is  economy  to 
tether  the  cows.  The  writer  tethers  with  chains, 
using  iron  fetters  to  attach  them  to  one  hind  leg. 
If  the  fetters  fit,  there  will  be  no  wearing  of  the 
skin  after  a  few  days.  Chauge  from  leg  to  leg 
daily.  The  cows  need  water  three  times  a  day, 
and  to  have  the  stakes  or  rods  shifted  according  to 
the  abundance  of  the  feed,  giving  them  six  feet  or 
more  advance  at  each  shift.  See  that  the  cows  can¬ 
not  get  together  and  become  twisted  up.  The 
twisting  up,  and  turning  around  trees,  etc.,  are  the 
only  accidents  that  can  happen  to  cows  tethered  by 
the  leg.  Tied  by  the  neck,  they  may  hang  them¬ 
selves  as  easily  as  not,  and  often  do,  in  an  open 
field.  New  grass  land  aud  stubble  should  not  be 
fed  off  too  soon  or  by  heavy  animals  of  any  kind. 

Seeding  down. — Grass  may  be  sown  alone  at  this 
season,  or  a  little  earlier  perhaps,  better  than  at 
any  other.  Prepare  the  ground  well,  giving  thor¬ 
ough  harrowing  and  top-dressing,  picking  off  the 
stones;  sow  the  seed,  and  roll.  A  bushel  of  oats 
harrowed  in  before  the  grass  seed  is  sown,  will  af¬ 
ford  the  young  plants  the  protection  of  a  fine 
mulch  during  the  winter,  and  unless  the  season  is 
very  mild,  will  he  thoroughly  dead  and  out  of  the 
way  when  spring  comes,  making  good  manure. 

Saving  Seed. — Seed  corn  should  he  marked  be¬ 
fore  it  is  cut  up,  by  selecting  the  best  ear  where 
two  or  more  are  ou  a  stalk,  and  tying  strings  tightly 
around  them.  They  will  thus  be  found  aud  thrown 
one  side  at  husking.  Seed  potatoes  should  be  se¬ 
lected  from  those  that  have  healthy  stalks,  and 
ripen  first.  It  is  very  well  to  go  through  and  dig 
from  hills  before  the  general  digging.  If  the  whole 
crop  is  to  be  saved  for  seed,  or  if  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  it  pure,  go  through  carefully,  and  dig  any 
suspicious  or  peculiar  looking  hills.  Seed  of  all 
kinds  should  be  kept  where  it  is  dry,  in  nets,  bask¬ 
ets,  loosely  covered  pails,  or  In  net  bags,  or  tied 
together  and  suspended.  Close  vessels  are  often 
fatal  to  seeds,  causing  them  to  mould  or  heat. 

Winter  Grain. — Wheat. — The  land  should  he  put 
in  order,  well  manured  on  the  surface,  harrowed  to 
a  fine  tilth,  and  the  seed  sown  as  early  as  possible 
this  month.  Use  any  fine,  rich,  well-rotted  com¬ 
post.  Peruvian  guano,  fine  bone-dust,  and  almost 
any  good  fertilizer,  containing  both  ammonia  and 
phosphoric  acid,  will  pay.  Soaking  the  seed  in  a 
strong  brine  and  drying  with  dry  slaked  lime  pre¬ 
vents  smut  to  a  great  degree.  Pickling  enables  one 
also  to  skim  off  and  separate  many  of  the  light 

grains  which  the  fan-mill  leaves _ Bge  may  be 

sown  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  but  is  usually 
sown  in  October,  as  sometimes  it  makes  too  rank  a 
growth,  and  is  smothered  thereby  in  the  course  of 
the  winter.  Much  depends  on  the  land. 

Buckwheat  is  greatly  injured  by  even  a  light  frost. 
Be  prepared  to  cut  and  put  in  little  cocks  orgavelsas 
soon  as  frost  threatens.  The  tops  should  be  gathered 
and  bound  at  the  top,  more  to  prolong  the  drying 
and  to  prevent  the  wind  scattering  the  graiji,  than 
to  make  the  little  gavels  shed  rain.  Many  kernels, 
half  formed  when  cut,  will  fill  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  juices  of  the  haulm. 

Sorghum. — This  crop  is  one  of  great  importance, 
especially  with  present  facilities  for  working  it  up. 
It  should  be  topped,  cut  up,  stripped  and  stacked 
before  frost,  to  lie  hauled  to  the  mill  and  worked 
up  before  hard  freezing  weather. 

Live-stock  of  all  kinds  require  good  feeding,  for 
they  lay  on  flesh  and  fat  much  more  readily  in 
mildly  warm  weather  than  when  it  is  colder,  in 
cool  weather  better  than  in  cold,  and  when  severe 
weather  comes,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
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cattle  and  hoi's  hold  their  own  unless  warmly  shel¬ 
tered.  Animals  in  good  condition  are  easily  main¬ 
tained  so,  unless  exposed  to  great  cold,  for  they  are 
already  as  if  well  blanketed.  Horses  and  sheep 
bear  vicissitudes  of  weather  better  than  other  stock 
if  they  have  enough  to  eat,  but  if  either  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  down,  it  is  hard  to  get  them  up  again. 

Hogs. — Feed  old  corn  (ground)  if  you  have  it, — 
it  gives  them  a  splendid  start.  Grind  and  cook  all 
grain  fed  to  swine  if  you  would  get  the  full  benefit 
of  it.  There  is  a  difference  of  25  per  cent  in  favor 
of  grinding  alone,  and  we  doubt  not  nearly  or 
quite  as  much  more  in  favor  of  cooking.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  probably  little  loss  in  feeding  “nub¬ 
bins  ”  and  soft  corn  whole,  if  fed  early,  and  it 
makes  a  relishable  variety.  A  few  handfuls  of 
charcoal  mixed  with  some  ashes  and  a  little  sul¬ 
phur,  makes  an  excellent  tonic  and  regulator  for 
almost  any  kind  of  stock,  and  especially  for  swine. 
It  will  be  eaten  readily  if  a  little  meal  be  thrown 
upon  it.  The  prospect  is  that  grain  of  all  kinds 
will  bear  a  low  price,  and  the  best  way  to  get  our 
money’s  worth  will  probably  be  to  have  the  pork 
fattened  early,  and  held  ready  to  kill  or  market. 

Beeves  that  are  to  be  ripened  off  and  marketed 
this  fall  should  be  early  in  condition  to  sell,  and 
held  readj'  for  shipment  at  the  shortest  notice. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Now  is  the  month  of  the  harvest,  and  each  one 
should  show  what  he  has  been  doing.  Take  the 
best  of  the  products  to  the  County  fair.  If  a 
neighbor  has  something  better,  talk  with  him  and 
learn  how  he  produced  it.  Do  not  think  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  Duchess  pears  or  prize  dahlias,  but 
if  you  have  a  squash,  cabbage,  or  anything  that 
seems  good  to  you,  take  it  to  the  fair  and  see  who 
produces  better  and  how  he  does  it.  Take  the  best 
fruits'  of  the  orchard,  kitchen  garden,  and  flower 
garden,  and  help  make  up  a  show,  whether  compet¬ 
ing  for  a  premium  or  not.  The  best  show  of  fruits 
we  ever  saw  was  one  in  which  no  premiums  were 
awarded.  It  must  be  a  poor  orchard  or  garden 
which  does  not  produce  one  thing  worthy  of  being 
looked  at  by  others. 

Orchard  and  Xursery. 

Planting. — Where  the  autumns  are  mild,  by  all 
means  plant  all  hardy  trees  in  autumn,  except 
stone  fruits,  which  do  not  seem  to  do  so  well.  It 
will  be  a  month  or  more  yet  before  trees  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  nurseries,  but  now  is  a  good  time 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  them.  Put  on  a  plenty  of 
the  best  manure,  and  plow  and  subsoil  until  the 
whole  is  as  well  prepared  as  for  a  garden. 

Order  trees  early  from  the  nurseries.  All  the 
State  Societies  publish  lists,  but  these  need  modi¬ 
fications  to  sqit  particular  sections.  Plant  chiefly 
of  the  sorts  known  to  succeed  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  try  others  which  promise  well.  If  plant¬ 
ing  for  market,  have  but  few  varieties,  and  those  of 
productive  and  marketable  sorts. 

Picking  and  Packing  of  autumn  fruits  require 
considerable  judgment.  They  must  be  taken  from 
the  tree  when  fully  matured,  and  yet  before  they 
hare  begun  to  mellow.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  autumn  pears,  which  ought  always  to  reach 
the  retailer  before  they  are  in  eating  condition. 
The  fruit  will  give  better  satisfaction  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  the  shipper  will  be  saved  much  loss. 
In  packing  apples  use  new  barrels;  open  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel  and  place  in  a  layer  of  good  fruit 
with  the  stems  towards  the  head,  or  downwards ; 
then  fill  in  with  fruit  properly  packed,  and  put  the 
bottom  head  on  with  pressure,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  shaking. 

Fallen  Fruit  is  of  as  much  importance,  in  one 
respect,  as  that  which  is  picked ;  it  usually  con¬ 
tains  insects,  and  should  be  gathered  regularly. 
The  best  use  to  make  of  fallen  apples  is  to  grind, 
press,  and  make  vinegar  of  them.  If  sufficient 
care  can  be  given,  the  sound  part  of  such  apples 
and  pears  may  be  cut  out  and  dried  or  preserved. 

Drying  Fruit  is  treated  of  on  page  310.  Much 


of  the  drying. is  done  in  the  open  air  by  sun  heat. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  great 
help  to  have  a  room  which  can  be  readily  heated 
by  a  stove,  to  which  the  fruit  can  be  removed  on  a 
damp  day,  or  during  a  rainy  spell. 

Budding.—  Examine  the  stocks  which  have  been 
worked,  and  if  the  bandages  arc  too  tig-lit,  loosen 
them.  In  many  cases  it.  is  not  too  late  to  re-bud  if 
the  bark  will  •“  run.”  Quince  stocks  and  Deaches 
are  usually  in  good  condition  this  month. 

Nursery  Trees  may  be  pruned  to  bring  them  into 
proper  shape,  and  their  growth  improved  by 
Manuring. — This  is  done  by  opening  a  shallow 
furrow  between  the  rows,  placing  in  it  a  well-pre¬ 
pared  compost,  and  covering  it  again  with  the  plow. 

Seeds,  of  all  the  stone  fruits  especially,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get.  dry.  Mix  peach-,  plum,  and  such 
seeds,  with  sandy  earth,  and  at  the  proper  time  they 
should  be  exposed  to  frost. 


Fruit  G.n’don. 

In  most  localities  fall  planting  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  at  least  for  all  places  having  the  warm  and 
long  autumn  of  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  A  rich, 
deep  soil  is  to  be  secured  by  previous  preparation. 

Blackberries  arc  sufficiently  treated  of  on  page  339. 

Raspberries  require  similar  treatment,  in  regard  to 
pruning,  as  blackberries.  Some  kinds  throw  up  an 
abundance  of  suckers,  which  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  unless  more  plants  are  needed. 

Black  caps,  it  should  be  understood,  propagate 
by  the  rooting  of  the  tips  of  the  canes  only.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  they  do  this  without  any  attention,  but  if 
winds  prevent  the  tips  from  taking  root,  throw 
only  enough  earth  upon  them  to  hold  them  in  place. 

Strawberries.— Keep  beds  planted  this  fall  clear  of 
both  weeds  and  runners.  Runners  started  in  pots 
maybe  put  out  at  anytime,  as  may  those  which 
have  to  be  carried  but  so  short  a  distance  that  their 
roots  will  not  get  dry.  It  is  not  advisable  to  get 
plants  from  a  distance  at  this  season  unless  in  pots. 

Grapes. — Use  scissors  in  gathering,  to  avoid  injur¬ 
ing  the  bloom.  The  early  varieties  are  picked 
for  market  as  soon  as  they  color 


Kitclicn  Gni-den. 

Clear  away  all  old  stuff,  such  as  spent  crops  of 
beans,  and  whatever  may  be  cumbering  the  ground 
without  profit.  Plow  in  manure,  and  prepare  for 
the  winter  crops. 

Becfas.—  String  beans  are  to  be  gathered  and  salt¬ 
ed  for  winter  use.  The  Limas  will  now  be  in  per¬ 
fection.  If  there  are  more  than  will  be  needed, 
shell  and  dry  them  for  winter;  when  frost  comes  it 
will  be  too  late. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflower. — The  time  for  sowing 
seed  for  winter  plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  is  from  the  10th  to  the  30th  of  the  present 
month.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  ground  in  a 
well-prepared  bed.  The  Early  Wakefield  is  the 
favorite  with  us,  but  the  Fottler  and  others  will 
contest  the  superiority  with  it.  Keep  the  seed 
beds  well  weeded,  and  sprinkle  lime  upon  the 
plants  if  the  “  Ilea  ”  appears. 

Borecole  or  Kale,  more  popularly  known  as 
“  sprouts,”  is  to  be  sown  this  month.  See  page  339. 

Corn  should  now  be  dried  for  winter  use.  Some 
prefer  to  salt  it.  It  is  cut  from  the  cob  without 
boiling,  and  packed  in  ajar  with  salt. 

Cucumbers. — Gather  those  for  pickles  at  least 
every  other  day.  See  page  339. 

Celery. — Earth  up,  as  may  be  required,  that  grown 
in  trenches.  Celery  grown  in  flat  culture  is  to  be 
earthed  up  only  about  ten  days  before  it  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  crop  for  winter  is  left  until  later. 

Endive. — Blanch  as  required,  either  by  placing 
mats  over  it  or  by  tying.  An  old  gardener,  a 
neighbor  of  ours,  prefers  tying,  not  at  the  tips,  but 
about  half  way  down  the  leaves. 

Melons. — By  this  time  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  which 
will  ripen.  Pick  off  the  rest  and  use  for  mangoes. 
At  any  rate  it  is  better  to  remove  them. 


Onions. — See  that  they  are  thoroughly  cured  be¬ 
fore  storing,  and  then  they  should  bo  in  such  thin 
layers  or  such  small  packages  that  they  cannot 
heat.  Onion  sets,  as  well  as  top  onions,  arc  to  be 
spread  thinly  in  a  cool  loft. 

Radishes. — Sow  the  winter  varieties,  especially 
the  Chinese  Rose-colored  Winter. 

Shallots. — The  majority  of  the  young  onions  sold 
in  our  markets  in  early  spring  are  shallots.  These 
are  set  this  month,  placing  the  little  bulbs  six 
inches  distant,  in  rows  a  foot  apart.  Keep  clear  of 
weeds  as  long  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

Spinach. — The  crop  to  winter  over  is  sown  about 
the  10th  of  the  month  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York.  The  rows  are  12  to  15  inches  apart.  When 
the  plants  eotne  up,  thin  and  weed  them. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — When  the  first  frost  touches  the 
vines,  dig  them.  It.  often  happens  that  a  “mess” 
can  be  filched  from  the  rows  by  carefully  feeling  in 
and  taking  out  the  longer  roots  before  if  becomes 
necessary  to  dig. 

Tomatoes. — Make  catsup  and  can  while  the  fruit 
is  at  its  best.  Later,  it  is  poor  and  watery  stuff. 
The  large  green  “  worm  ”  will  still  depredate  upon 
foliage  and  fruit,  and  will  need  crushing.- 

Turnips. — No  plant  better  repays  good  culture 
than  the  Rufa-baga  or  Swedes  turnip.  It  should 
be  thinned  so  as  to  have  room  to  grow,  and  then 
be  encouraged  by  frequent  lroeings.  A  little  good 
phosphate  helps  it  wonderfully.  Round  turnips 
may  still  be  sown  and  make  a  crop. 

Winter  Cherry.  —Pick  the  fruits  as  fast  as  they 
ripen,  and  use  them  for  preserves,  or  spread  them 
for  whiter  use. 

Manure. — Accumulate  from  all  available  sources. 
Use  all  the  garden  refuse  and  all  weeds  which  have 
no  ripened  seeds  ;  these,  stratified  in  a  heap  with 
stable  manure,  will  give  a  splendid  compost. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  need  stakes.  They 
give  such  a  gay  appearance  to  the  garden  a  month 
or  more  later  that  they  should  now  have  proper 
care.  Pot  those  intended  for  blooming  indoors  as 
soon  as  the  buds  are  well  formed. 

Cannas. — A  correspondent  informs  us  that  if  the 
finer  kinds  are  allowed  to  be  touched  by  frost  be¬ 
fore  the  roots  are  lifted,  he  has  great  difficulty  in 
preserving  them  through  the  winter ;  therefore, 
with  all  but  our  common  Canna  Jndica,  it  will  be 
safest  to  take  up  the  plants  before  the  frost  in¬ 
jures  them,  lay  them  under  a  shed,  and  allow 
the  roots  to  mature. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  in  their  prime.  Tic  them 
to  stakes  as  needed,  and  put  in  auxiliary  ones  for 
the  branches.  Remove  all  misshapen  buds,  and 
the  flowers  as  soon  as  they  have  lost  their  beauty. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  may,  many  of  them,  be 
lifted  and  divided  this  month,  especially  those 
which  lose  their  foliage  early.  P;eonies  can  only 
be  successfully  removed  in  autumn.  Sow  seeds  of 
such  perennials  as  ripen  now,  and  they  will  make 
plants  which,  with  a  little  protection,  will  pass  the 
winter  safely,  and  will  bloom  next  year. 

Bulbs  of  the  spring-blooming  kinds,  such  as  hya¬ 
cinths,  tulips,  etc.,  which  were  taken  up  earlier  in 
the  season,  may  be  reset  the  last  of  this  month  or 
early  next.  If  purchases  are  to  be  made,  procure 
a  supply  as  soon  as  the  dealers  receive  their  bulbs. 

Pits  and  Cellars  are  much  in  requisition  for  win¬ 
tering  half  hardy  plants.  A  brick  pit  will  keep 
many  things  through  the  winter  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  put  into  a  green  house,  and  a  dry,  frost-proof 
cellar,  which  is  well  lighted,  will  preserve  the 
plants  about  as  well  as  a  pit. 


an<l  Window  Plants. 

Green-houses  and  their  heating  apparatus  should 
be  put  in  thorough  repair,  as  it  is  very  annoying  to 
have  work  going  on  after  the  plants  are  taken  in. 

Plants  in  Pots,  whether  they  are  to  go  into  the 
green-house  or  the  windorv,  should  be  looked  to. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  dryness. 
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Hanging  Baskets,  so  pleasing  in  winter,  may  be 
planted  now  to  get  a  good  start.  Use  plenty  of 
i?y,  which  bears  transplanting  at  any  season,  as 
cloci  the  money-wort.  Cuphea  platycentra  is  capital 
as  a  centre  piece. 

Bulbs  for  winter  blooming  may  be  potted  if  they 
are  at  hand  or  can  be  obtained.  After  the  bulbs 
are  put  in,  plunge  them  in  dry  earth,  or  cover  with 
coal  ashes  until  time  to  start  them. 

Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  may  be  made  for  a 
winter  stock. 

Annuals,  which  arc  desirable  for  winter  bloom¬ 
ing,  may  be  sown.  Candytuft  and  Mignonette  are 
always  in  requisition. 


The  Fairs  for  1869. 


State  and  National  Fairs. 

American  Institute . New  York  City..  .Sept.  8-Oct.  30 

Am.  Institute,  Wool _ New  York  City . Sept.  1-8 

Alabama . Selma . Sept.  9-11 

Arkansas .  Little  Rock . Oct.  19-22 

Cherokee  Country,  (Ga.  &  Ala.)  Rome,  Ga . Nov.  3-6 

California . Sacramento . Sept.  6-10 

Georgia .  Macon . Nov. - 

Illinois . Decatur . Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Indiana . Indianapolis . Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Iowa . Keokuk . Sept.  14-17 

Kansas . Lawrence . Sept.  7-10 

Kentucky . Louisville . Sept.  14-18 

Maine . With  New  England,  which  see. 

Maryland .  Pamlico,  n. Baltimore. .Oct.  26-29 

Michigan . Jackson . Sept.  21-24 

Minnesota . Rochester . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Mississippi . Jackson . Oct.  25-29 

Missouri . Oregon  . Sept.  15-17 

Nebraska . Nebraska  City . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

New  England . Portland,  Me... . Sept.  7-10 

New  Hampshire . Manchester . . . Sept.  7-9 

New  Jersey . Waverly . Sept.  21-24 

New  York . Elmira . Sept.  14-17 

New  York  State  Poultry  Soc.,  New  York  City.. .Dec.  2-12 

North  Carolina . Raleigh . . Oct.  19-22 

Ohio . Toledo . Sept.  13-17 

Ontario  (Canada) . London . Sept.  20-25 

Oregon . Salem . Oct.  11-16 

Pennsylvania . Harrisburg . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

San  Francisco  Mech.  Inst..(Cosmopol’n  Fair)beg.Sept.  14 

St.  Louis . St.  Louis,  Mo . Oct.  4-9 

Tennessee . Nashville. . .  . Oct.  18-23 

V  ermon  t . Burlington . Sept..  14-17 

Vermont  Wool  Growers’  Ass’n. Burlington..  .Sept.  14-17 

Virginia . Richmond . Nov.  2-5 

Wisconsin . Madison . Sept.  27-Oct.  1 


Morticultural  and  Kindred  Fairs. 

j  Am.  Pomological  Soc.Philadclphia,  Pa . Sept.  15-17 

j  Penn.  Hort.  Soc . Philadelphia,  Pa . Sept.  15^-17 

J  Ohio  Grape  Growers’  Ass’n.,  Lancaster . Aug.  25-26 

)  Lancaster,  O.,  Hort.  Soc . Aug.  25-26 

Mass.  Hort.  Soc . Boston . .  Sept. _ 

Newburgh  Bay  Hort. Soc.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. .  .Sept.  29-30 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Hort.  Soc . Sept,  7-9 

Pleasant  Valley,  Grape,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28-30 

Worcester  Hort,  Soc.,  Worcester,  Mass . Sept.  21-24 

Knox’s  Grape  Show _ Pittsburgh .  Oct  6 

Iowa  Hort . Keokuk . Sept.  14-17 

Missouri  Hort . St,  Louis . Sept.  8-io 

St.  Joseph  Hort.  Soc..  .St.  Joseph,  Mo . Sept.  14-16 


County  and  Unocal  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

E.  Kennebec. . China . Sept.  28-30 

Orland  and  Buckport.-.Orland . . Oct.  7-8 

Waldo  Co . Belfast . Oct.  12-14 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Cheshire  Co .  .  Keene .  Sept.  28-29 

Con tocook  Valley .  Hillsboro  Ridge . Sept.  21-22 

Hillsboro  Co . Milford . Sept.  14-16 

Merrimack  Co . Concord  . Sept,  30-Oct.  1 

Piscataqua  Co . Portsmouth . Sept.  21-23 

Suncook  Soc . Pittsfield . Sept.  21-23 

Stratford  Co. . .  . Great  Falls . Sept.  14-16 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bam  stable . Barn  stable . Oct.  5-6 

Bristol . Taunton . Oct.  5-6 

Bristol  Center. . Myrick’s . Sept,  16-17 

Berkshire . Pittsfield . Oct.  5-7 

Essex . Newburyport . Sept.  28-29 

Franklin . Greenfield . Sept,  23-24 

Ilousatonic . Great  Barrington..  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Hampshire,  Franklin 

and  Hampden . Northampton . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Hampshire . Amherst . Sept.  28-29 

Hampden . Springfield . Oct.  5-  6 

Hampden,  East . Palmer . Oct.  12-13 

Highland . Middlefield . Sept.  9-10 

Bingham  . . Bingham . Sept.  28-29 

Iloosirk  Valley... . North  Adams . Sept.  21-22 

Marshfield . Marshfield . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Middlefield . .  Middlefield . Sept.  9-10 

M.dc  esex... .  Concord . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Middlesex,  North . Lowell.  Sept  ‘>‘>-23 

Middlesex,  South . Framingham'.'.".’.'.’.'.’.  .’Sept!  21-22 

Martha’s  Vineyard . West  Tisbury.  Oct  19-20 

Nantucket . Nantucket. Sept.”  29-30 

Norfolk . Dedham . Sept.  16-17 


Plymouth . Bridgewater . .  Sept.  23-24 

Union .  Blandford . . . Sept.  15-16 

Worcester . Worcester . Sept.  16-17 

Worcester,  West . Barre . Sept.  23-24 

Worcester,  North . Fitchburg . Sept.  28-29 

Worcester,  N.  West _ Athol . . Sept.  14 

Worcester,  South . Stnrbridge . Sept.  30 

Worcester,  S.  East . Milford . Sept.  28-29 

VERMONT. 

Addison  Co . Middlebury . Sept.  14-16 

Caledonia  Co . St.  Johnsbury  . . .  .Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Conn.  River . Brattleboro . Sept.  7-9 

Orange  Co . Bradford . Oct.  5-7 

Orleans  Co . Barton . . . Sept,  28-30 

Rutland  Co . Rutland . Sept.  29-30 

Stratford  Co . Great  Falls . Sept.  14-16 

Washington  Co . Montpelier . Oct.  6-7 

Wardsboro  (Town  Fair)Wardsboro . Oct.  14 

CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield  Co . Norwalk . Sept.  28-Oct,  1 

Hartford  Co .  Hartford . Oct,  5-8 

Middlesex  Co .  Middletown . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Poultry  Show . New  Haven . Nov.  9-11 

Ridgefield . Ridgefield . Sept.  21-24 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Co . ......Albany . ,...Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Qlmulauqna  Co . Fredonia . Sept.  28-30 

Delaware  Co . Walton . Sept.  14-16 

Dalhi  (Town) . Sept,  29-30 

Dryden  Union . Sept.  23-24 

Duchess  Co . Washington  Hollow.. Sept.  14-17 

Genesee  Co  . Batavia . Sept,  15-16 

Gouverneur  (Town) . Sept,  8-10 

Hamilton  Ass’n . Hamilton .  Sept.  22-23 

Herkimer  Union.. . . Richfield  Springs . Sept.  - 

Hudson  (Town) . Sept.  21-23 

Lenox  Ass’n . Oneida . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Orange  Co.,  Horse . Goshen . Sept.  1-2 

Oneida  Co . Rome . Sept.  27-30 

Oswego  Falls  (Town) . Sept.  21-23 

Otsego  Co . Cooperstown . Sept,  14-26 

Queens  Co . Mineola,  L.  I . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Rockland  Co . New  City . 

Saratoga  Co . Saratoga . Sept.  7-10 

St,  Lawrence  Co . Canton . Sept.  14-16 

Schoharie  Co.... . Schoharie . Oct.  5-7 

Trenton  (Town) . Sept.  22-24 

Warren  Co . Glens  Falls . Sept.  21-23 

Washington  Co . Salem . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Westmoreland  Co . Hampton . Sept,  22-24 

Westchester  Co . White  Plains . Sept.  6-11 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Cumberland  Co . Bridgeton . Sept.  22 

Gloucester  Co . Sweedesborough . Sept.  22-23 

Hunterdon  Co . Flemington . Sept.  28-30 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Blair  Co . Hallidaysburg . Oct,  5-7 

Bucks  Co . Newtown . Sept,  28-30 

Chester  Co . Westchester . Sept.  3d-Oct„  2 

Columbia  Co . Bloomsburgh . Oct.  13-15 

Doylestown . Bucks  Co . Oct.  5-8 

Franklin  Co . T _ Chambersburg . Oct.  5-8 

Lancaster  Co . Lancaster  City . Oct.  5-8 

Luzerne  Co . Sept.  28-30 

Montgomery  Co .  . 

Northampton  Co . Nazareth . Oct.  5-8 

Washington  Co . Washington  . Sept.  22-23 

Williamsport  (Horse).  Williamsport . Sept.  7-10 

MARYLAND. 

Carrol  Co . Westminster . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Frederick  Co . Frederick .  Oct.  12-15 

Montgomery  Co . Sept.  1-3 

Monmouth  Co . Freehold . Sept.  14-16 

Vineland  (Township) . Sept.  17-18 

OHIO. 

Andover . . . .Ashtabula  Co . Sept.  22-24 

Ashtabula  Co . Jefferson . Sept.  28-30 

Augusta . Carroll  Co . Oct.  6-8 

Belmont  Co . . . St.  Clairsville . Sopt,  22-24 

Betmont . Belmont  Co .  Sept,  15-17 

BUmchester  (Township) . Aug.  31 -Sept.  4 

BuPer  Co . Oct,  5-8 

Champaign  Co . Urbana . Sept.  28-Oct,  1 

daridon . Geauga  Co .  . . Sept.  28-30 

Clarke  Co .  Springfield . Sept,  7-10 

Clermont  Co . Bantam . Sept.  7-10 

Columbiana  Co . New  Lisbon . Sept.  22-24 

Crawford  Co . Bucyrus . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Cuyahoga  Co . Cleveland . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Defiance  Co . Defiance . Sept.  8-10 

Delaware  Co . Delaware . Oct.  5-6 

Fond  du  Lac  (Township) . Sept.  21-23 

Franklin  Co . Columbus .  .Sept.  7-10 

Greene  (Township) .  ..Sept,  23-25 

Geauga  Co . Burton . Sept.  21-23 

Hamilton  Co . Carthage . Sept.  7-11 

Harrison  Co . Cadiz. . . Sept,  29-Oct.  1 

Haysville .  Ashland  Co . Sept,  28-30 

Huron  Co . Norwalk . Sept.  21-24 

Jamestown . Greene  Co . Aug.  24-27 

Knox  Co . Mt.  Vernon . Sept.  7-9 

Lawrence  Co . Ironton . Sept.  14-17 

Lorain  Co . Elyria . Oct.  5-8 

Madison  (Township) . Sept.  22-24 

Mahoning  Co . Canfield . Oct.  5-7 

Mechanicsburgh . Champaign  Co . Sept.  21-24 

Medina  Co . Medina.. .  Sept.  28-30 

Morgan  Co . McConneilsville . Oct.  13-15 

Noble  Co . Sarahsville . Oct.13-15 

Orwell . Ashtabula  Co . Sept,  14-16 

Plymouth  Co . Plymouth . Oct,  6-8 

Portage  Co . Ravenna . Sept,  15-17 

Richfield . Summit  Co . Sept.  22-24 

Sandusky  Co . Fremont .  . .  .Cct.  7-9 

Seneca  Co.. . Tiffin . Oct.  5-8 

Shelby  Co . Sidney . Sept.  21-24 

Stark  Co . . . Canton . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 


Trumbull  Co . Oak  Grove  n.  Warren. Sept  15-17 

Thompson . Geauga  Co . Oct.  6-7 

Twinsburgh . Summit  Co . Sept.  14-16 

Uhricksville . Tuscarawas  Co .  Sept.  8-10 

Union  Co . Richfield .  .  Sept.  22-24 

Warren  Co . Lebanon . Sept.  21-23 

Wellington .  Lorain  Co . Oct,  7-9 

Wood  Co . Tontogany . Oct.  6-8 

KENTUCKY. 

Bourbon  Co . Paris . Sept.  7 

Bowling  Green . (Warren  Co.) . Sept.  14-17 

Campbell  Co . Alexandria . Sept.  21-25 

Central  Kentucky . Danville . Sept.  14-17 

Clark  Co . Winchester . Aug.  31 

Fayette  Co.  . Lexington . Sept.  2S-Oct.  2 

Ky.  Ag’l.  and  Mech - Lexington . Sept,  28-Oct.  2 

Marion  Co . Lebanon . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Mason  &  Bracken  Co...  German  town . Sept.  14-17 

Mercer  Co .  Harrodsburg . Sept.  7-10 

Nelson  Co .  Bardstown .  Sept  7-11 

North  Kentucky . Florence. . Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Scott  Co . Georgetown . Aug.  31 

Shelby  Co . Shelbyville . Ail"  31 

Simpson  Co . Franklin . Sept.  7-11 

South  Kentucky . Glasgow . Oct.  5-8 

INDIANA. 

Fayette  Co . Connersville . Sept.  7-10 

Hancock  Co . Greenfield . Sept.  21-24 

Henry  Co . New  Castle .  Aug.  24-27 

Johnson  Co . Franklin . Sept.  14-18 

Martin  Co . .  Shoals .  Sept.  21-24 

Rush  Co . Rushville . Sept.  14-18 

South  Western . Near  Aurora . Sept.  7-ID 

Spencer  Co . Rockport . Sept.  29-Oct,  2 

Sullivan  Co . Sullivan . Sept.  6-10 

Vigo . Terre  Haute . Sept,  14-17 

Tippecanoe  Co . Fountain  Grove . Sept,  8-19 

Union  Co . Edinburgh .  Sept.  21-25 

Vermillion  Co . Newport... . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Wayne  Co . Centerville . Oct.  5-9 

ILLINOIS. 

Atlanta  Co . Atlanta . Aug.  31-Sept,  4 

Aurora  Co . Aurora . Sept.  21-24 

Boone  Co . Belvidere . Oct,  5-8 

Bureau  Co . Princeton . Sept,  14-17 

Cass  Co . Virginia . Aug.  31-Sept.  2 

Carrol  Co . Mt.  Carrol . Sept.  15-17 

Champaign  Co . Urbana . . Sept.  14-17 

Clark  Co . Marshall .  . 

De  Kalb  Co . De  Kalb . Sept,  15-18 

DeWitt . Clinton . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Du  Page  Co . Wheaton . Sept.  21-23 

Franklin  Co . Benton .  Sept.  22-24 

Greene  Co . Sept,  28-Oct.  1 

Henry  Co . Cambridge . Sept,  7-10 

Iroquois  Co . . Onargo . Sept,  20-23 

Jersey  Co . Jerseyville . Oct.  12-15 

Kendall  Co . Sept.  14-17 

Kane  Co . Geneva . Oct.  8-9 

Kankakee  Co . Kankakee . Oct.  6-9 

Knox  Co . Knoxville . Sept.  14-17 

LaSalle  Co .  Ottawa . Sept,  28-Oct.  1 

Litchfield  (Town)  . Sept.  21-24 

Macon  Co . Havana .  Oct.  5-7 

Macoupin  Co .  . Carlinville . Oct.  12-15 

Madison  Co . Edwardsville _  Aug.  31-Sept,  3 

Marion  Co . Salem . .'.Sept.  21-24 

McDonough  Co . Macomb . Sept.  21-24 

McHenry  Co . Woodstock . Sept,  22-24 

McLean  Co .  Bloomington . Sept.  14-17 

McLeod  Co. . Sept.  14-13 

Mercer  Co . Aledo . Oct,  5-7 

Montgomery  Co . Hillsboro . Sept.  14-17 

Moultrie  Co .  Sullivan . Sept.  8-11 

Ogle  Co .  Oregon . Sept.  14-16 

Pike  Co  . Pittsfield . Oct,  12-15 

Pope  C< .  Golconda . Oct.  7-9 

Rock  Island  Co . Rock  Island . Sept.  7-11 

Randolph  Co . Sparta . Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Saline  Co . Harrisburg . Sept,  22-24 

Schuyler  Co . Rushville . Oct,  6-8 

St.  Clair  Co . Belleville . Sept,  14-17 

Stark  Co . Toulon .  Sept.  21-23 

Stephenson  Co . Freeport . Sept.  14-17 

Sycamore . De  Kalb  Co . 9 . Oct.  6-8 

Union  Co . (Jonesboro) . Sept.  8-10 

Union  Soc . Centralia . Oct.  12 

Vermilion  Co .  Catlin . Sept.  7-10 

Warren  Co .  Monmouth . Sept.  7-10 

Whiteside  Co . Sterling  . Sept.  21-23 

Winnebago  Co . Rockford . Sept.  21-24 

Woodford  Co . Metamora... . Oct.  5-8 

Wayne  Co . Fairfield . Oct.  6-8 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  Co . Bay  City.. 

Branch  Co . Cold  water. 

Cass  Co . Cassopolis 

Calhoun  Co . . Marshall.. 

Central  Mich . Lansing 


....Sept.  22-24 

_ Sept.  14-16 

Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

. Oct.  6-8 

Sept.  2S-30 


Clinton  Co . St,  Johns . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Genesee  Co... . Flint . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Gratiot  Co . Ithaca . Oct.  13-15 

Grand  Traverse . Traverse  City . Oct.  6-7 

Hillsdale  Co . Hillsdale . Oct.  6-8 

Ionia  Co . Ionia . Oct.  7-9 

Jackson  Co . Jackson . Oct.  20-22 

Kent  Co . Grand  Rapids . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Lapeer  Co . Lapeer . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Livingston  Co . Howell .  Oct,  6-8 

Montcalm  Co . Greenville . Oct,  5-7 

Oakland  Co . Pontiac . Oct.  6-8 

Saginaw  Co . Saginaw . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

St.  Joseph  Co . Centreville . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Shiawassee  Co . Owasso . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Washtenaw  Co . Ann  Arbor . Oct.  6-8 

MINNESOTA. 

Dakota  Co . Farmington . Oct.  12-14 

Fillmore  and  Mower  Co’s.  .Spring  Valley . Oct.  6-7 

Goodhue  Co .  RedWing . Oct.  6-8 

Rice  Co . Northfield . Sept.  23-24 

Wabashaw  Co . Plainview . Oct.  6-7 
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WISCONSIN. 

Columbia  Co . Columbus . Sept.  22-24 

Fond  du  Lac  Co . Fond  du  Lac . Sept.  21-23 

Grant  Co . Lancaster . Sept.  15-17 

Green  Co . Monroe . Sept.  23-25 

Green  Co.  (Horse) . Oct.  7-9 

Iowa  Co . Dodgeville . Sept.  22-24 

Racine  Co . Burlington . Sept.  14-16 

Ripon  Co . Ripon . Sept.  15-17 

Rock  Co . Janesville . Sept.  14-17 

South  Wisconsin  Co.  ..Janesville . Sept.  14-17 

Walworth  Co . Klkhorn . Oct.  5-7 

Winnebago  Co . Oshkosh . Sept.  22-24 

IOWA. 

Adams  Co . Quincy . Sept.  25 

Allamakee  Co . Waukou . Sept.  28-30 

Appanoose  Co . Centerville . .Sept.  28-30 

Benton  Co .  . Vinton . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Boone  Co . Boonesboro . Sept.  1-3 

Bremer  Co . Waverly . Sept.  28-30 

Cedar  Co . . Tipton . Sept.  28-30 

Cedar  Valley . Cedar  Falls .  Sept.  7-10 

Central  Iowa . Des  Moines . Sept.  7-10 

Chickasaw  Co .  Newhampton . Sept.  7-8 

Clayton  Co . Farmersburg . Oct.  1 

Clinton  Co . Clinton . Sept.  7-10 

Davis  Co . Bloomfield . Oct.  6-8 

Des  Moines  Co . Burlington . Sept.  6-10 

Fayette  Co . . West  Union . Sept.  28-30 

Floyd  Co . Chas.  City . Sept..  21-23 

Harrison  Co . . Little  Sioux . Sept.  28-30 

Henry  Co . Mt.  Pleasant . Sept.  8-10 

Howard  Co . Cresco  . Sept.  9-11 

Jackson  Co . Maquoketa . Oct.  13-15 

Jasper  Co . Newton . Sept.  22-24 

Jefferson  Co . Fairfield . Sept.  28-30 

Johnson  Co . Iowa  City . Sept.  21-24 

Lee  Co . West  Point  . Sept.  8-10 

Lucas  Co . Chariton . Oct.  13-15 

Lynn  Co . Marion . Sept.  7-8 

Madison  Co . Winterset . Sept.  25-30 

Mahaska  Co . Oskaloosa . Sept.  3 

Marion  Co . Knoxville . Sept.  S-10 

MontgomeryCo . Red  Oak  June . Oct.  7-9 

Monroe  Co . Albia . Sept.  21-24 

Muscatine  Co . Muscatine . Sept.  7-9 

Scott  Co . Davenport . Sept.  13-17 

Tama  Co . Tama  City . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Union  Co . Ackley . Oct.  6-8 

Union  Dist . West  Liberty . Oct.  7-8 

Van  Buren  Co . Keosauqua . Oct.  14-15 

Washington  Co . Washington . Sept.  8-10 

Wayne  Co . Corydon . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Wheatland . LTnion . Sept.  1-3 

Winneshiek  Co . Decorah . Sept.  22-24 

MISSOURI. 

Boone  Co . Columbia . Aug.  31-Sept.4 

Buchanan  Co . St.  Joseph . Sept.  27-Oct.  3 

Calloway  Co . Fulton .  Sept.  21-26 

Carrol  Co . Carrolton . Sept.  23-27 

Cass  Co . Pleasant  Ilill . Sept.  7-12 

Chariton  Co . Keytesville . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Clinton  Co . Plattsburgh . Sept.  7-10 

Cole  Co . Jefferson  City . Sept.  14-15 

Cooper  Co . Boonville . . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Green  Co.  . Springfield . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Holt  Co . . Oregon . Sept.  15-17 

Independent  Ass’n . Ravanna . Sept.  7-9 

Jefferson  Co . De  Soto . Sept.  7-9 

Johnson  Co . Warrensburg . Sept.  7-11 

Knox  Co . Newark . Sept.  13-16 

Lafayette  Co . Oct.  19-23 

Lewis  Co . LaGrange . Sept.  23-26 

Livingston  Co . Chillicothe .  Sept.  6-11 

Louisiana  (Township) . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Lynn  Co  . Brookfield . Sept.  14-18 

Macon  Co .  Macon  City . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Monroe  Co. .  .  Paris . Sept.  14-1S 

Montgomery  Co . New  Florence . Sept.  2S-Oct.  2 

N.  Mo.  Stock,  etc . Salisbury .  Oct.  19-22 

People’s  Ag’l.  and  Meek.  Ass’n.  Montgomery.  .Oct.  11-17 

Pike  Co . Ashley . Sept.  21-26 

Platte  Co . Platte  City . Sept.  7-11 

Randolph  Co . Huntsville . Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Ray  Co . Richmond .  Oct.  12 

Saline  Co . Marshall . Sept.  14-18 

Scotland  Co . Memphis . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Shelby  Co . Shelbina . Sept.  20-24 

St.  Joseph  Co . St.  Joseph . Sept.  27-Oct.  3 

St.  Louis  Mech.  etc . Oct.  4-9 

Sturgeon  Co . Sturgeon . Sept,  7-11 

Vernon  Co . Nevada  City . Oct.  5-7 

Warren  Co . Warren  ton . . . Sept.  20-26 

Webster  Co . Marshfield . Oct.  5-7 

VIRGINIA. 

Rockbridge . Oct.  20-22 

Border  Fair,  Ya.  &N.  C.  .Danville .  . 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

W.  Va.  Central . Clarksburg . Sept.  21-23 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

New  Hanover . Wilmington . Nov,  - 

TENNESSEE. 

Montgomery  Co . Clarksville . Oct.  6-  9 

Wilson  Co . Sept.  20-25 

OREGON. 

AVasliington  Co . Hillsboro . Oct.  4-  7 


- —  - - -»»»»■ - - - - 

Draughts  of  Cold  Air.— “W.  A.  G.,” 
Washington,  is  annoyed  by  the  draughts  of  cold  air 
which  euter  under  and  around  his  window  sashes.  The 
remedy  is  a  very  simple  one.  Procure  some  India-rubber 
window  strips  and  tack  them  on.  There  are  several 
kinds,  made  by  different  manufacturers,  but  they  all 
agree  in  principle.  They  are  sold  here,  and  we  presume 
elsewhere,  at  the  house-furnishing  and  hardware  stores, 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Aug.  14,  1869,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NKW-YOKK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Itije.  Harley.  Oats. 

28  days  this  m'th.317,000  3.55S.OOO  1,389,000  71,000  39.000  879,000 
24  days  last  in’  tli  .313,500  3,342,500  1,244,000  87,000  27,000  508,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

28  days  this  m’tli  .465,000  5,478,000  2,293.000  89.000  -  1,396,000 

24  days  last  m’tli.416,000  4,247,000  2,113,000  65,000  -  1,194,000 

ti.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

28  days  1S69 . 347,0003,558.000  1,389, 000  71,000  39,000  780,000 

27  days  1868 . 106,000  557,000  2,383,000  3,500  41,000  635,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

28  days  1869  _  465,000  5,478,000  2,293,000  89.000  -  1,396,000 

27  days  1868  ....318,000  1,189,000  3,198,500  24,000  -  1,895,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  12: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1869 .  812,765  9,099,8031,537,077  72,811  -  42,727 

186S . 575,091  3,209,204  4,903,S72  153,093  -  40,643 

4.  /Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York  : 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt. 
1869.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush. 

Aug.  9  .  634,262  253,155  75,797  361  50,219  105,458 

July  10  .  531,657  328,613  71,418  2,966  259,985  97,177 

June  7 .  637,877  385,241  107.546  383  555,993  109,746 

May  11 . 1,056.048  394,156  107,502  17,684  613,166  77,677 

Apr.  10 . 1,084,633  1,080,700  165,003  48,281  1,178,740  66,664 

March  12 . 1,990,416  1,301,167  211, 8S0  SI, 616  2,000.457  50,095 

Feb.  10  .  2,708.609  1,407,646  225,182  91.384  2,390,529  58.031 

Jan.  13 . 3,524,172  1,509,233  263,260  54,710  2,864,354  236,001 

1868. 

Dec.  14 . 3,475,544  2.005,819  2S7, 101  342,921  3,014,591  99,526 

Nov.  10 . 1,821,057  2,773,309  123,248  371.055  2,082,798  23.691 

Oct.  12  .  483,806  2,50S,744  31,825  22,026  1,303,936  59,651 

Sept.  9  .  246,549  2,143,500  16,990  256,427  97,004 

Aug.  11 .  585,370  1,611,468  575  489,100  92,995 

July  13 .  592,919  1,460,412  28,897  575  780,825  57,138 


5. 


Jleceipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 
son  to  Aug.  1th  : 


Flour, 

libls. 


Wheat, 

bush. 


Corn, 

bush. 


Bye,  Barley, 
bush.  bush. 


1S69 . 185,000  7,350,000  7.600,400 

1808 _ 121.400  5.073,900  8,226,000 

-  64,700  316,400  5,682,700 


1867. 


217,100 

159,600 

126,200 


11,800 

326.500 

35,100 


Oats, 

hush. 

1,737,600 

4.359.200 

1.646.200 


Current  Wholesale  Pricks. 
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Price  op  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  30 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  6  60 

Extra  Western .  6  10 

Extra  Genesee .  7  20 

Superfine  Western .  5  30 

Rye  Flour .  4  00 

Corn  Mkai . 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Yellow . 

Mixed.  .  . . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

New . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 

Hay— Bale  4P  100  B> . 

Straw,  ^4 100  ib . 

Cotton— Middlings,  it.  ... 

Hops— Crop  of  1868,  n> . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  Hi  n>. 

Seed— Clover,  P  a  . 

Timothy,  P  bushel .  3  75 

Flax,  p  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  Pa . 

Molasses,  Cuba,  P gal. 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  in  bond) 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„ pa. 

Seed  Leaf.  Pa . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece.P  a. 

Domestic,  pulled,  p  a . 

California,  unwashed . 

Tallow,  pa  . 

Oil-Cake— p  ton . 51  00 

Pork— Mess,  P  barrel .  31  62  @32  12 

Prime,  P  barrel  . 26  00  @27  00 

Beef— Plain  mess . 4  00  @16  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  P  a. 

Butter  —  Western,  Pa . 

State,  Pa  . . . 

CHEESE. . 

Beans— p  bushel .  2  00 

Peas— Canada,  free,  P  hush...  1  45 
Eggs— Fresh.  P  dozen. . 

Poultry— Fowls,  P  a. . 

Turkeys,  Pa . 

Potatoes,  New— p  bbl .  2  00 

Apples— P  barrel . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  P  bbl. 

Turnips— P  bbl . 

Cabbages— P  100 . 

onions— P  bbl . . 

Green  Corn— P  100 . 

Tomatoes— P  crate .  2  00 

Cucumbers— P  100 . 

Blackberries— P  Quart 
Whortleberries— P  bushel 

Peaches— P  basket . 

Squashes— P  bbl . 

Pears— P  crate . 

Peaks— P  bbl . 

Melons— P  bbl . 

Watermelons— P  100 . 

Grapes— P  a . 

Broom-corn— P  a . 

Gold  has  declined  to  134,  leaving  off  as  we  write  at 
134%. ..  .There  has  been  more  activity  in  Breadstuffs 
since  our  last.  The  export  demand  for  Flour  and  Wheat 
lias  been  quite  brisk.  The  home  inquiry  has  been  mod¬ 
erate.  Prices  have  varied  from  day  to  day,  with  the 
changeable  tenor  of  the  crop,  weather,  and  market  ac¬ 
counts*  especially  from  Europe,  .  Toward  the  close,  tho 
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advantage  as  to  price  was  in  favor  of  buyers,  influenced 
in  part  by  the  recent  sharp  rise  in  rates  on  ocean  freight. 
There  has  been  more  doing  in  Corn  for  the  home  trade, 
and  on  speculative  account,  and  witli  light  receipts 
prices  have  advanced  sharply.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  sound  Corn,  as  well  as  of  spring  Wheat,  lias  been 
available,  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  having  been  more  or 
less  damaged  by  heating.  Rye  lias  been  in  some  request 
within  a  few  days,  mainly  for  export,  and  has  been 
quoted  steady.  Oats  have  declined  materially  under  free 
arrivals,  particularly  of  new  crop,  largely,  however,  in 
poor  order.  Barley  and  Barley  Malt  have  been  inactive. 
Provisions  have  been  in  light  supply,  and  held  with  more 
firmness,  as  a  rule,  on,  however,  a  very  moderate  busi¬ 
ness,  save  in  Lard,  which  has  been  rather  freely  pur¬ 
chased  for  export  and  on  speculation. ..  .Wool  has  been 
more  sought  after  and  quoted  steadier.  Manufacturers 
have  been  the  principal  buyers. .. .Cotton,  Hops,  Hay, 
and  Tobacco,  have  been  moderately  inquired  for.  Tho 
new  crop  of  Hay  is  coming  forward  more  freely,  and  is 
meeting  with  increasing  favor  among  buyers  for  home  use. 


e w  York  ILive  Stock  Ilarkets. — 

Beeves.  Coios.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


WEEK  ENDING. 

July  19th .  6,876  68 

do.  26th .  6,987  156 

August  2d .  7,206  147 

do.  9th .  5,955  65 

Total  in  4  Weeks. ..  .27,024  436 

do.  for  prev.  4  Weeks  24,892  339 


3,096  28.628  20,143  58,809 

2,768  29,003  23,259  62,173 

2,561  38,0.56  22,308  70,218 

2,169  35,784  24,184  68,157 

10,594  131,471  89,894  259,417 
1,”;  137,733  94,535  380,144 


Average  per  Week _ _ _ 6,756 

do.  do.  last  Month . 6.233 


13,735 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves. 

109  2,649 


85 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month...  .6,350  73 

Average  per  Week,  1868  .  5,733  105 

do.  do.  do.  1867  .  5,544  64 

do.  do.  do.  1866.  5,748  94 

do.  do.  do.  1865  .  5,255  118 

do.  do.  do.  1864.  5,161  145 

Total  in  1868 . 298,128  5,466 

Total  iu  1867 .  293,832  3,369 

Total  in  1866 .  298,880  4,885 

Total  in  1865 .  270,271  6,161 

Total  in  1864 .  267,609  7,603 


3,434 

2,437 

1,588 

1,320 

1,200 

1,500 

1,511 


Sheep.  Swine. 
32,868  22,473 


34,443 
18,866 
27.182 
22,154 
20,000 
16,091 
15,315 
82.571  1,413,479 

69,911  1,174,154  1,102,643 

62.420  1,040,000  672,000 

77,991  836,733  573,190 

75,621  782,462  600,277 


50,851 
24,087 
18,809 
20,605 
•  13,000 
11,023 
12,676 
978,061 


The  supply  of  beef  cattle  this  month  has  been  n  little 
above  the  figures  given  for  last  month’s  stock.  The  qual¬ 
ity  has  also  improved  somewhat,  although  none  have 
been  over  fat.  The  “  Texas  Fever,”  which  raged  so  se¬ 
riously  a  year  ago,  seems  to  have  passed  by  this  year,  and 
we  now  have  a  large  proportion  of  Texas  cattle  in  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  of  this  grade,  fed  by  Mr.  Alexander  on  his 
farm  in  Illinois,  for  one  year,  were  especially  noticeable. 
They  would  average  about  C@6 J4  cwt.,  and  were  really 
fine  ;  they  brought  13c.  on  the  scales.  Mr.  A.  is  a  large 
dealer  in  Texas  cattle,  and  he  proposes  to  see  his  cattle 
killed,  and  find  out  for  himself  how  they  look  when 
dressed.  There  seems  to  he  a  great  prejudice  among 
butchers  against  Texas  cattle,  hut  why  there  should  be 
against  fat  ones,  we  can  not  see.  We  are  sure  that  infe¬ 
rior  Northern  cattle  sold  for  a  much  higher  price,  both 
last  week  and  this  week,  than  good  Texas  cattle  brought, 
both  standing  side  by  side  in  the  same  market.  We  hope 
Mr.  A’s  cattle  will  prove  to  butchers  that  this  is  mere 
prejudice,  and  that  good,  fat  Texas  steers  will  he  plenty 
in  our  market  hereafter.  There  was  one  drove  of  very 
poor  Florida  cattle  in  market,  hut  they  looked  so  very 
had  that  their  owners  said  they  were  not  for  sale,  hut 
intended  for  the  country.  They  will  need  at  least  one 
year’s  feeding  before  tliev  oecome  fit  for  market.  Below 
we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and  figures 
at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 


July  19,  ranged  10  @16c.  Av.  14%c.  Lai  gest  sales  13%@15% 
do.  26th  do.  9%®16c.  do.  14c.  do.  do.  13  @15 

Aug.  2d  doi  10  @16c.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  13  @15 

do.  9tli  do.  11  @16c.  do.  14c.  do.  do.  12  @15% 


The  market  has  not  been  very  active,  and  prices  have 
declined  at  least  one  cent  per  pound.  In  some  instances 
we  call  it  more  than  one  cent,  for  the  stock  averaged 
better.  Excluding  the  cattle  from  Florida,  the  animals 
averaged  fair,  and  showed  an  improvement  over  last 
month. ..  .Milch  Cows  are  generally  in  little  better 
demand  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  trade  in  this  de¬ 
partment  lias  brightened  up  ...  Jttle.  Good  cows  sold 
readily  at  fair  prices,  to  milkmen,  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  going  drv.  “  Fancy  cows  ”  found  a  few  buyers  at 
high  prices,  out  there  was  seldom  more  than  $lb0  paid 
for  a  cow  and  calf.  Prices  range  from  $1)0  for  good  cows, 

all  the  way  down  to  $50  for  inferior  ones _ Veal 

Calves, — The  great  majority  of  calves  now  coming  to 
market  are  poor,  rather  low  in  flesh,  and  of  all  sizes. 
But  lew  sell  by  the  pound.  They  are  mostly  sold  by 
the  “  lump,”  or  single  one.  Prices  range  from  $7©$10 
a  head,  when  sold  in  this  way.  As  we  close  this  report 
veal  is  a  little  more  called  for,  and  we  notice  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  ;  some  milk-fed  calves  are  selling  by  the 
pound  at  from  9@1154c..  live  weight — Sheep.— Tho 
arrivals  have  been  very  abundant,  although  not  so  large 
as  those  of  last  month.  There  are  too  many  sheep  in 
market  for  a  healthy  trade.  Buyers  feel  unsettled,  and 
the  whole  aspect  is  unsatisfactory.  Drovers  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  in  tho  country  than  the  market  will  war¬ 
rant,  and  many  sales  are  made  to  butchers  here  on  long 
credit,  or  with  notes  dated  ahead,  so  the  prices  paid  are 
really  a  little  above  the  actual  cash  market.  This  is  uo't 
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right,  and  the  sooner  they  come  to  a  cash  basis,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Prices  for  sheep  arc  nearly  unchanged  from  figures 
given  last  month.  They  range  from  4%@6!4c.  for  ordi¬ 
nary  to  prime,  with  some  extra  fat  at  7c.  Lambs  are 
abundant  and  low.  They  are  also  rather  poor,  and  sell 
oven  less  readily  than  sheep.  Prices  range  from  6@9c. 
per  pound,  with  very  extra  at  9J4C _ Swine  sell  stead¬ 

ily,  and  every  week  the  yards  are  about  cleaned  out. 
Prices  are  looking  up  a  little.  Most  of  the  hogs  still  go 
at  once  to  the  slaughterer’s,  and  are  offered  for  sale 
dressed.  Alive,  they  are  really  worth  10@10!4c.  per 
pound,  as  they  sell  readily  at  1214c.  when  dressed.  For 
the  week  ending  Aug.  9th,  a  few  very  extra  dressed  hogs 
brought  12%@12?oC.  per  pound.  One  car  load  of  “  Ohio 
etillers,”  fat,  sold  on  foot  for  10c.  per  pound.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  very  active  just  now. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


— To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents ,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents ,  yearly ,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

B5ow  to  ISomst ; — Oieelts  Aoxv- 

Pork  Ita  nks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  ©range  Judd  &  Co. 

I’ost-Ofticc  money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  iu  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  Wo  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss 

IJeffistcrcd  II. otters,  imderllie  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1868,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Hegistry  fee ,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  jmtage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster ,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

QSoiantl  <►!*  Volume  XSVEI 

(1SGS)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  (1(1  to  20)  will  he  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re¬ 
turned  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

An  ImporlRiit  'Wos-lc. — Orange  Judd  & 
Co.  have  in  press  a  work  on  Agricultural  Analysis,  edited 
by  Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell  of  the  Cornell  University.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  felt  the  need  of 
a  text,  book  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  analysis 
of  soils,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm.  The 
present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  the 
preparation  of  reagents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  To  teachers  of  agricultural 
Chemistry  iu  the  many  agricultural  colleges  now  spring¬ 
ing  up.  this  will  he  a  most  welcome  aid,  while  it  will 
prove  a  great  help  to  those  who  are  advanced  in  analysis, 
as  it  presents  at,  one  view  a  special  class  of  operations, 
which  must,  had  this  r.ot  been  prepared;  have  been 
sought  for  through  several  works.  Professor  Caldwell 
modestly  calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  manuscript 
shows  that  he  has  not  contented  himself  with- editing 
the  works  of  others,  hut  has  given  much  of  his  own 
experience.  The  work  will  be  ready  for  t  he  fall  classes 
of  the  agricultural  colleges. 


iPietairos  Sis  {lie  SEoBiselaolU!! . — A  bare 
wail  is  very  cheerless.  Even  the  coarse  colored  litho¬ 
graphs  that  are  hawked  about  arc  better  than  nothing,  to 
pnt  upon  tlie  walls  for  the  eve  to  rest  upon,  but  a  wcll- 
exccntcd  engraving  is  much  better.  The  introduction  of 
Chromo  Lithographs,  or  Chromos,  as  they  arc  now  pop¬ 
ularly  called,  has  placed  it  within  the  power  of  persons 
of  moderate  means  to  adorn  their  dwellings  with  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures.  In  these  chromos  ttie  picture  is  reproduced 
in  colors  with  such  fidelity  that  only  good  judges  can 
distinguish  the  original  from  the  copy.  Only  the  wealthy 
can  liflb'rd ’  to'  haw  original  pictures,'  hiit  almost  every 


one  can  have  the  next  best  thing  to  them, — a  good  copy 
in  chromo.  We  announced  in  August  last  that  Mrs.  Lilly 
M.  Spencer  had  painted  a  charming  picture,  called 
“Dandelion  Time,”  which  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
were  preparing  to  produce  as  a  chromo.  It  will  lie  seen, 
by  reference  to  the  advertising  columns,  that  the  picture 
is  now  ready.  Three  children  are  out  upon  the  grass 
with  the  old  family  dog,  who  lias  been  decked  with  a 
dandelion  wreath,  but.  feels  too  much  the  responsibilities 
of  his  position  to  join  in  the  gayeties  of  the  children, 
who  are  having  a  good  time  among  the  dandelions.  The 
picture  is  full  of  innocent  child  life,  and  will  bring  hack 
memories  of  happy  days  io  all  who  possess  it. 

fiSes-jsismlii. — A  large  steamer  now  runs  regu¬ 
larly  between  New  York  and  the  Bermuda  Islands,  bring¬ 
ing  to  our  market  the  earliest  onions  and  potatoes,  and 
thousands  of  bunches  of  the  finest  bananas,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
carrying  back  such  merchandise  as  is  needed  at  the 
islands,  including  one  hundred  and  fifteen  copies  month¬ 
ly  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Ah !  that’s  what  did 
it!  It  improves  the  state  of  agriculture  wherever  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  felt.  We  advise  everybody,  and  their  friends, 
to  subscribe  now  and  get  three  months  for  nothing.  Sec 
page  324.  The  engravings  alone  are  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  paper. 


Scraps  sire  Ouolsstioi&ss. — “A  Friend,” 
at  Keyport,  N.  J.,  finds  an  anecdote  in  regard  to  a  juve¬ 
nile  misreading  of  scripture  which  we  gave  in  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  columns  last  month,  irreverent.  Wo  would 
not  in  any  way  offend  the  religious  feeling  of  any  person. 
We  did  not  see  anything  improper  in  the  item,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  printed.  To  show  that  we  are  not 
alone  in  our  view  of  the  matter  we  will  say  that  the 
anecdote  referred  to  was  given  us  by  a  clergyman  who  is 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  an  author  whose  writings 
wo  have  no  doubt  our  friend  lias  read  with  pleasure. 

Xcw  York  fStsite  IPosnltry  Society. 
Coining  Bixltibit  ion.  —  This  Society,  which  won 
golden  opinions  last  spring,  is  now  distributing  its  golden 
and  silver  tokens  to  successful  exhibitors.  These  medals 
arc  beautifully  designed  and  executed.  The  silver  medal 
contains  over  $3  worth  of  silver  and  lias  cost  the  Society 
not  less  than  $6.  The  design  represents  a  group  of  farm¬ 
yard  poultry  of  all  kinds,  and  a  chick  breaking  the  egg 
in  the  foreground.  On  the  reverse  is  the  inscription, 
enclosed  in  a  wreath  of  bay,  with  a  bird’s  nest  where  the 
wreath  is  tied.  The  Society  encourages  every  thing  useful 
or  ornamental  produced  from  the  egg  (including  insects, 
we  presume)  and  certainly  fish  ;  lienee  the  prominence 
given  to  the  egg  in  their  design.  The  great  gold  medal 
is  struck  in  the  same  dies  with  the  silver  medal,  and  is 
worth  not  far  from  $80.  The  small  gold  medal  is  consider¬ 
ably  smaller,  hut  very  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  Society 
proposes  to  hold  an  exhibition  beginning  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  December  and  continuing  until  the  last  of  the 
subsequent  week.  The  distinguished  writer  on  poultry, 
Mr.  Teget.meier,  of  London,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
tlie  Society  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  time  of 
the  exhibition.  The  officers  of  this  Society  are,  we  believe, 
exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  give  the  Society  a 
high  stand  and  make  its  decisions  the  highest  authority 
in  the  land,  on  its  specialties.  Mr.  G.  II.  Warner,  ofNow 
York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  is  President,  and  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Gavitt, 
of  New  York  City,  is  Secretary.  The  Society  has  our 
confidence,  best  wishes,  and  hearty  co-operation. 

Sundry  Mumling*!;. — There  is  one  “Doc¬ 
tor”  E.  Andrews,  the  “Good  Samaritan”  of  Albany, 
who  is  a  great  man.  He  offers  “  the  public  a  treasure  ” 
in  the  way  of  medical  and  religious  books,  etc., — at.  least 
lie  says  so,  and  we  should  say  so  too,  judging  from  the 
paper  before  us.  Of  course,  Mr.  Dr.  A.,  you  are  a  “re¬ 
former  in  medicine ;”  “  Good  Samaritans  ”  always  are, 
and  when  you  get  through  with  reforming  medicine  if  you 
will  only  reform  yourself, — leave  off  quackery  and  take 
up  some  honest  business, — we  shall  think  better  of  you. 
There  is  no  need  t  o  toll  us  “  there  is  halm  in  Gilead.”  Wc 
know  that  already;  hut  Oh!  Doctor,  is  there  balm  in 
Albany?  We  doubt  it,  for  as  wc  read  on  to  the  end  of 
this  precious; little  pamphlet  of  yours,  we  find  the  “Doc¬ 
tor”  has  fallen  from  grace  and  wants  two  throe-cent 
stamps  for  every  letter  lie  answers,  and  from  $1.00  to 

$12.00  for  every  bottle  of  medicine  he  sends  out _ 

Gumbridge  &  Co.  seem  to  have  had  such  good  luck  with 
their  photographed  “greenbax”  that  we  find  others  are 
taking  up  tlie  trade.  Two  of  the  more  prominent  just 
now  arc  Ilciiry  B.  Chatman,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
Noyes  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  last-named  firm  arc  old 
offenders  in  many  ways.  A  few  months  ago  they  were  in 
the  bogus  lottery  business;  now  they  want  to  sell  spuri¬ 
ous  money.  They  all  have  the  same  confidential  letter, 
and  manifest  the  same  great  haste  to  strike  a  bargain 
with  some  one.-  -Beware  of  .all- -such  men.  We  are  often 


asked,  IIow  can  such  t  hings  be  done  day  after  day  in  open 
defiance  of  law  ?  We  answer,  by  finding  young  men  and 
old  ones  who  are  foolish  enough  to  trust  them  and  risk 
$5.00  or  $10.00  in  the  “  stuff,”  as  it  is  aptly  called.  IV e 
have  no  doubt  that  many  persons  send  money  to  these 
advertisers  out  of  mere  sport,  and  without  thought 
that  their  action  is  criminal  and  punishable. . .  .Wo 
know  nothing  about  the  “Apex  Sewing  Machine ;”  and 
repeat  here  what-  we  have  often  said — Don't  buy  cheap 
sewing  machines.  If  any  one  wants  a  sewing  machine 
lie  should  buy  a  good  one,  and  none  of  the  cheap  ones 

that  we  have  seen  are  good  for  any  thing _ Messrs.  S.  W. 

Waters  &  Co.  still  keep  at  the  preliminary  drawing  of  tho 
“  N.  Y.  Jewelers’  Cooperative  Union,”  and  we  continue 

our  warning  against  them . Calvin  Willis  &  Co.  claim 

to  be  “  Purchasing  and  Forwarding  Agents,”  and  they 
may  be  sucli ;  but  Who  would  want  any  of  tlie  trash  they 
advertise  to  send,  forwarded  any  where  at  auy  price  ? 
Their  advertising  circular  is  silnply"  nasty,  to  put  it 
mildly,  and  we  need  only  mention  the  fact  to  our  readers. 

_ Flashy  advertisers  of  cheap  burning  fluid  arc  again 

coming  around.  Here  is  one  that  assumes  the  dignity  of 
a  paper.  “  The  light  for  the  world,  25c.  a  year," — dear  at 
half  the  price.  We  warn  all  persons  not  to  trust  them 
or  their  burning  fluid ;  all  low-priced  fluids  are  dangerous 
to  use . . .  Dailey  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  also  in  the  coun¬ 
terfeiting  business.  Their  plan  is  little  better  calculated 
to  deceive  than  those  mentioned  above.  Messrs.  D.  &  Co. 
claim  to  have  stolen  from  the  treasury  vault  the  plate 
upon  which  original  copies  were  taken,  and  that  the 
“greenbax”  they  send  are  “sure  go  every  time,”  and 
just  like  the  genuine  one,  only  a  little  shorter,  etc.  How 
fortunate  it  was  for  the  treasury  vault  to  be  open  just  at 
the  right  time  with  nobody  to  watch  it!  Messrs.  D.  & 
Co.,  we  have  an  eye  on  your  operations. 

Abortion  in  Cows. — Dr.  Win.  II.  Car- 
malt,  Commissioner  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag’l  Society  for 
the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  abortion  in  cows,  which 
has  caused  such  great  losses  to  tho  farmers  of  tlie  State 
of  New  York,  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  This  report  is  how  printed  and  circulated,  and 
is,  in  a  measure,  a  continuation  of  the  report  made  by 
Dr.  Dalton  last  year.  It  shows  extended  and  minute 
research,  and  is  illustrated  by  maps  and  numerous  tables, 
prepared  apparently  with  great  care.  No  absolute  con¬ 
clusion  is  arrived  at,  hut  it  seems  to  be  the  Doctor’s  de¬ 
cided  opinion  that  the  great  demand  made  upon  tlie 
cows  for  milk  during  pregnancy  is  a  probable  cause. 

Cuba. — The  war  is  still  raging  in  the  “  ever 
faithful  Isle,”  each  of  the  contending  parties  weekly 
claiming  decided  advantages  over  the  other  and  as  often 
charging  its  opponents  with  gross  excesses  and  in¬ 
humanity.  It.  is  a  pity  that  this  beautiful  land  should  be 
thus  desolated,  and  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property 
be  burned  up,  and  more  a  pity  that  human  life  should  be 
thus  sacrificed.  Our  sympathies,  of  course,  arc  with  the 
free,  and  wc  suggest  to  all  parties  in  Cuba,  and  every¬ 
where  else,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  American  Agriculturist  now,  and  get.  three 
months  for  nothing.  See  page  321.  The  engravings 
alone  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  paper. 

SewMg’e  System. — Wc  nave  received  from 
Dr.  F.  Coar,  of  Philadelphia,  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  G.  Zelifnss, 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  translated  by  Dr.  Coar,  on  the 
Pneumatic  Sewage  System  of  Capt.  Liernur.  This  sys¬ 
tem  removes  all  the  contentsof  the  privies  of  cities,  daily, 
and  delivers  them  to  the  farmers  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
It  is  done  by  a  steam  locomotive,  air-pump,  and  a  suita¬ 
ble  arrangement  of  reservoirs  and  of  pipes  connected 
with  each  house.  It  is  being  put  into  practical  operation 
in  Prague  (Bohemia),  and  Briinn  (Moravia),  by  capitalists 
depending  solely  upon  the  sales  of  manure  for  profit. 
TVe  shall  look  with  interest  for  tho  results.  Meanwhile 
the  eartli-closct  system  of  disposing  of  mid  utilizing  tho 
same  offensive  matter  is  daily  gaining  favor.  The  two 
systems  seem  each  to  otter  a  solution  to  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion —  How  shall  we  stop  1  lie  present  great  waste  of 
fertilizing  matter? 

Tlie  water  drawn  from  the  hydrants  In  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  New  York,  is  conveyed  through  lead-encased 
block-tin  pipe. 

EBenry  SI.  Crapo. — Ex-Governor  Crapo, 
of  Michigan,  a  man  widely  known  and  respected  in  the 
political  world,  and  endeared  to  the  people  of  his  adopt¬ 
ed  State  by  faithful  services  and  zeal  for  her  welfare, 
died  at  his  home  in  Flint,  Mich.,  July  23d.  He  was  born 
in  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  and  was  for  many  years  largely 
interested  in  the  lumber  trade  of  Michigan,  where  ho 
took  up  his  residence.  He  was  a  large  farmer,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  and  actively  identified  with  agricultural  progress. 
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More  BSciisitiful  Houses. — The  dwell¬ 
ings  illustrated  and  described  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  last  March  were  quickly  sold,  and  have 
so  greatly  pleased  the  purchasers  that  neither  of  them 
could  be  bought  now  except  at  an  advance  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  Two  more  houses  are  now  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  on  a  similar-plan,  but  with  sundry  improvements 
suggested  by  experience,  and  by  hints  from  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  journal.  They  are  of  larger  size,  have  circle 
or  arched-head  doors  and  windows  throughout  the  first 
story,  more  piazzas  and  windows,  and  are  on  larger  plots 
of  ground.  They  will  be  ready  for  inspection  by  Sept. 
1st,  by  those  who  may  wish  to  examine  the  plans  and 
structure,  by  calling  on  the  builder,  Mr.  John  Donald. 
They  are  on  Bowne  Avenue,  Flushing,  about  100  rods 
from  the  Main  Street  It.  R.  Depot.  Trains  run  between 
Flushing  and  34th  street  and  James  Slip  Ferries,  N.  Y. 
City,  at  almost  all  hours  from  sunrise  to  midnight.  These 
houses  will  be  sold  to  the  first  comers,  on  easy  terms  of 
payment,  and  at  the  cost  of  construction  added  to  a  mod¬ 
erate  price  for  the  land.  Inquire  of  Jas.  B.  Parsons, 
34  Pine  St.,  or  John  P.  Ellis,  256  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Finely  Grown  ILilies. — A  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  Golden-banded  Lily,  Lilium  auralum , 
we  think  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  who  has  great  success 
with  bulbs.  A  pot  specimen  from  him  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  Japan  Lily,  L.  speciosum ,  was  in  our  window  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  admired  by  hundreds.  It  had  about 
a  dozen  stems,  bearing  from  4  to  12  flowers  each. . .  .Then 
Mr.  James  Yick,  of  Rochester,  sent  more  lilies — a  large 
basketful  of  the  kinds  mentioned  above,  and  many  more 
which  people  would  cultivate  if  they  knew  how  beautiful 
they  were  and  how  easily  they  may  be  grown.  There 
was  the  beautiful  Lilium  longiflorum ,  the  Long-flowered, 
and  the  larger  Brown’s  Lily,  L.  Brownii ;  the  L.  Chalcc- 
donicum,  with  its  bright  scarlet  Turk’s-cap  flowers  ;  ex- 
celsum ,  with  a  color  so  delicate  we  hardly  know  how  to 
name  it;  several  varieties  of  L.  umdellatu/n  ;  and  others, 
not  forgetting  the  good  old  White  Lily,  L.  candidum. 

An  Unfruitful  VIsie. — W.  J.  Teeter, 
Pulaski  Co.,  Ind.,  has  some  vines  which  bloom  every 
year,  but  bear  no  fruit.  lie  does  not  say  what  vines  they 
are,  and  we  suppose  he  has  one  of  our  wild  vines,  which 
are  often  barren.  Better  plant  some  good  varieties  this 
fall,  and  if  the  others  are  in  a  desirable  situation,  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  grafting  may  be  tried.  The  grafting  is  done 
in  October  or  November  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Trouble  with  Verbenas. — Mrs.  “  R. 
W.  T.,”  Decatnr,  Ill.  It  is  probably  some  form  of  mildew 
not  known  here.  Send  a  specimen. 

N.  T.  Central  l*a,i*lc  Report.  — 

Through  the  politeness  of  Hon.  Andrew  II.  Green,  Con¬ 
troller,  we  have  received  the  12th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioners.  A  hasty  perusal  shows  it  to  be  equal  in 
value  to  its  predecessors.  These  reports  form  a  valuable 
part  of  a  horticultural  library,  as  besides  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  there  is  always  mate¬ 
rial  of  use  to  those  contemplating  the  laying  out  of  parks, 
or  who  are  interested  in  landscape  gardening  in  general. 

The  Wild  Goose  Plum. — Specimens  of 
this  plum  were  sent  by  Samuel  Baker,  Madison,  Tenn. 
Mr.  B.  claims  to  have  the  original  tree  from  “  seed  taken 
from  a  wild  goose’s  craw.” — The  plums  were  rather  too 
ripe  when  packed,  and  did  not  reach  us  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition.  Enough  were  entire  to  show  it  to  be  a  large  and 
handsome  variety  of  the  wild  plum,  and  if  its  productive¬ 
ness  and  hardiness  are  such  as  are  claimed  for  it,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  valuable  as  a  preserving  plum,  and  in  those 
localities  where  the  foreign  sorts  cannot  be  grown  will 
prove  acceptable  as  a  table  fruit. 

The  Grape  Prospects. — In  some  of  the 
grape  localities  in  Ohio  the  continued  rains  have  made 
sad  havoc  with  the  crop.  At  Ilammondsport,,  as  we 
learn  from  our  correspondent  Dr.  E.  Van  Keuren,  they 
were  at  one  time  threatened  with  both  mildew  and  blight, 
but  the  danger  is  now  considered  as  past  and  they  look 
for  a  fair  average  crop  of  fruit.  Vines  which  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  overbear  last  year,  and  those  not  properly  cared 
for,  have  been  more  subject  to  disease  than  those  in 

properly  managed  vineyards _ M.  A.  Stevenson,  a  well- 

known  grape  grower  of  Clyde,  O.,  writes:  “You  are 
probably  aware  that  we  have  had  the  most  remarkable 
rainy  period  during  June  and  July.  The  Catawba  and 
Concord  grapes  were  entirely  destroyed  in  my  vineyard, 
while  the  Delaware  and  Iona  hang  full  of  beautiful 
bunches  that  gladden  the  eyes  to  behold.  In  my  broth¬ 
er’s  vineyard,  thelonas  have  suffered  but  slightly,  but  his 
Concords  and  Catawbas  are  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  mildew.  He  had  3  rows  of  Catawbas  in  the  3d  sca- 
eonjhat  gave  the  greatest  promise  for  -fruit,  but  were  en¬ 


tirely  mildewed  in  a  night  and  not  a  bunch  left.  A  very 
curious  fact  is  that  I  have  some  large  Isabella  vines 
trained  on  trees  in  my  door-yard,  correctly  pruned,  that 
are  a  sight  to  behold,  hanging  full  of  beautiful  clusters 
and  fine  bunches  of  grapes,  not  in  the  least  affected.  The 
500  Eumelan  vines  which  I  received  this  spring  I  plant¬ 
ed  late,  near  the  1st  of  June,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
wet  which  prevailed.  They  are  all  growing  and  doing 
well,  except  2  vines.  A  vcrygreaL  number  are  already 
between  3  and  4  ft.  high.  They  are  hoed  clean,  and  the 
laterals  are  pinched  with  only  one  cane  to  each  vine. 
Also  the  500  Eumelaus,  which  B.  K.  Stevenson  planted 
about  the  20th  of  May,  are  doing  still  better  than  mine. 
They  give  him  great  pleasure  on  account  of  their  great 
vigor  and  bright  dark  green  and  enduring  leaf.” 

'Walnsit  Trees  ;s  ad  Fruit  Trees. — 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Sharpe,  Williamsburgh,  O.  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  walnut  trees  can  exercise  any  injurious  in¬ 
fluence  upon  fruit  trees  except  in  two  ways— robbing  the 
fruit  trees  of  nourishment  by  their  extending  roots,  and 
by  shading  them.  If  the  walnut  trees  are  not  so  near 
the  fruit  trees  as  to  injuriously  shade  them,  then  we 
should  dig  down  and  see  about  the  roots  ;  if  they  come 
into  the  territory  of  those  of  the  apple  trees  and  vines, 
cut  them  off  and  give  the  fruit  trees  a  dressing  of  manure. 


Vcg-cta I»lc Harrow  aixl  i’itui]>kin. 

“P.  W.,”  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  probabilities  are  that 
these  will  mix,  though  we  are  not  sure.  We  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  “Turks-cap,”  unless  it  be  the  Turban 
Squash.  See  article  on  seed  raising  in  July. 

Brown  Spofs  on  Currants. — “  S.  O. 

C. ,"  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  sends  samples  of  currants  upon 
which  are  brown  spots,  and  wishes  to  know  what  they 
are.  The  magnifier  shows  these  spots  to  be  so  like  the 
oyster-shell  bark-louse  that  we  think  they  must  be  the 
same.  This  louse  ordinarily  fixes  itself  to  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  that  it  should  attach  itself  to  so  perishable 
a  thing  as  a  currant  shows  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  the 
insect.  “  S.  O.  C.”  should  examine  his  apple  and  pear 
trees  and  the  limbs  of  his  currant  bushes,  to  see  if  he  is 
not  badly  troubled  with  the  bark-louse.  They  must  be 
very  abundant  if  they  attach  themselves  to  currants. 

An  Important  Nursery  Sale. —  Mr. 

D.  D.  Buchanan  offers  for  sale  at  auction  on  the  2$th  of 
Sept.,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  the  stock  of  the  well-known 
Reid’s  Nurseries.  These  nurseries  were  established  by 
the  late  William  Reid,  long  known  as  one  of  our  most 
correct  and  conscientious  pomologists,  and  their  destruc¬ 
tion  to  make  way  for  city  improvements,  while  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  is  unavoidable.  The  sale  will  afford  a  fine 
opportunity  to  procure  specimen  plants. 

American  Preserving  Powders. — 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries  we  refer  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  testimonials,  etc.,  iu  the  July  number. 


Protecting'  Cabbage  Plants. — “J. 

S.,”  Hopkinsv/ille,  Ky.,  says  that  sprinkling  wheat  bran 
over  the  young  plants  will  cause  the  insects  to  “  vamose.” 
—Query.  Will  not  any  powder  do  the  same  ?  We  judge 
so  from  the  various  inert  things  that  are  recommended. 
We  use  plaster,  which  we  suppose  is  inert  as  far  as  the 
insects  are  concerned,  but  it  answers  the  purpose  and 
probably  serves  as  a  fertilizer. 

Fall  Planting. — R.  M.  Leggett,  Boone 
Co.,  Mo.,  asks  if  “  grapes,  raspberries,  etc.,  can  be  set 
as  safely  in  the  fall  as  in  the  spring.”— Yes,  we  prefer 
fall  planting  for  all  hardy  plants  in  localities  where  the 
winters  are  not  severe.  One  has  more  time,  the  plants 
can  be  had  in  better  condition,  and  if  set  during  the 
late  autumn,  they  get  well  established  and  ready  to 
start  in  the  spring. 

Plants  Named.  —  J.  F.  Knight,  Marion, 
Ala.  The  specimen  is  the  Amdanchier  Canadensis ,  called 
Junc-berry,  Shad-bush,  and  Service-berry.  It  is  a  very 
variable  plant  in  its  wild  state,  there  being  some  half 
dozen  varieties.  We  have  seen  plants  which  produced 
decidedly  pleasant  fruit.  It  would  be  worth  your  while 
to  try  what  you  can  do  with  seedlings. . . .  “  Subscriber,” 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  C.  Specimen  too  young  to  determine 
with  accuracy,  but  probably  the  Nut-grass,  Cyperus  ro¬ 
tunda,  var.  Hydra.  We  know  of  no  specific  for  getting 

rid  of  this,  other  than  hoed  crops _ “R.  S.  K.,”  Tow- 

anda,  Pa.  The  shrub  is  False  Indigo,  Anwrplw fruticosa, 
and  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 

Your  Kansas  friend  was  wrong  in  the  description _ C.  N. 

Pratt,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  sends  two  of  our  beautiful 
Orchids.  The  one  with  several  flowers  is  Calopogon 
pvlchellus ,  and  that  with  a  single  flower  is  Arethusa  tnd- 
bosa.  These  have  received  no  common  names  but  their 


botanical  names;  the  first  or  generic  ones  at  least  are 
not  difficult  to  remember.  Mrs.  G.  P.  Johnson,  Lake 

City,  Minn.,  also  sends  the  Calopogon _ Luther  Purdy, 

Holmes  Co.,  O.  Spiderwort,  Tradescaniia  Yirginioa , 
wild  at  the  South  and  West,  and  at  the  East  very  com¬ 
mon  in  old  gardens _ Mrs.  “  L.  H.  M.,”  Bingham, 

Mich.  Apparently  a  semi-double  variety  of  the  Peach¬ 
leaved  Bellflower,  Campanula  persicoifolia _ V.  Devinny, 

Denver,  Col.  Terr.  The  Columbine  is  not  AquUegm 
glandulosa,  but  a  more  beautiful  one,  your  native  Aqui- 
legia  ccerulea,  the  most  charming  of  all  Columbines. 
What  you  call  Rocky  Mt.  Honeysuckle  is  apparently  an  ; 

Astragalus  of  some  kind.  Send  us  the  seed-pods _ “G/ 

S.,”  Slatersvillc,  R.  I.  Queen  of  the  Prairie,  Spircea 
lobata ,  of  which  there  are  several  garden  varieties,  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  color  of  their  flowers _ M.  R.  Allen,  York 

Co.,  Me.  No.  1.  Arrowwood,  Viburnum  dentaium.  No. 

2,  too  imperfect.  No.  3.  DierviUa  trifida,  or  Bush-IIoney- 
suckle.  .  .F.  Williamson,  Ottumna,  Kansas.  Leather-flow¬ 
er,  Clematis  Viorna.  It  bears  hairy  fruit  later  in  the  season. 

Tlie  Canker  Worm.  —  “  Subscriber,” 
Wellesley,  Mass.  We  have  about  exhausted  this  subject 
in  articles  in  previous  years.  The  whole  story  is  this. 
The  females  which  lay  the  eggs  that  produce  the  mis¬ 
chievous  worms  are  wingless.  Whatever  will  prevent 
these  from  ascending  the  tree  will  save  you  from  their 
ravages.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  they  ascend  in  autumn , 
but  they  generally  leave  their  chrysalis  condition  in  the 
ground  in  early  spring.  Some  obstacle  must  be  inter¬ 
posed  to  their  ascent,  and  we  have  in  former  volumes 
given  several.  We  cannot  commend  coal  tar  directly 
applied  to  the  tree,  as  we  fear  it  would  prove  injurious. 
The  efficacy  of  all  the  preventives  to  the  ascent  of  the 
parent  of  the  canker  worm  depends  upon  frequent— 
almost  daily' — personal  attention. 

Goldm  ^tiecsi  Strawberry.  —  “P. 

W.,”  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  Golden  Queen  from  Roches¬ 
ter  is  so  near  like  the  old  Trollope’s  Victoria  that  good 
judges  are  unable  to  see  any  difference.  When  you  get 
one  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  we  will  come  and  see  it. 

Tlie  Charles  Strawber¬ 

ry. — An  annoying  error  of  figures  occurred  in  the  August 
number  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Doty's  results  with  this  fruit. 
Mr.  D’s  receipts  from  the  bed  30X30  should  have  been 
put  down  at  $33.67,  instead  of  $20S.25,  which  makes 
quite  a  difference.  «. 

-  I 

Oats  iiposa  a  BSeacl  of  W  Beeat. — A. 

Robinson,  Blue  Earth  Co.,  Minn.,  sends  us  a  head  of 
wheat  upon  which  there  are  two  graius  or  husks  of  oats 
attached  in  a  manner  to  readily  deceive  one  who  did  not 
make  a  thorough  examination.  We  had  seen  such  things 
before,  and  upon  carefully  removing  the  wheat  and  chaff 
it  turned  out  as  we  suspected.  The  slender  stem  which 
supported  the  oats  had  in  some  way  become  drawn  into  the 
head  of  wheat.  All  familiar  with  the  structure  of  a  head 
of  wheat  know  that  the  stem  where  it  passes  through  the 
head  is  zigzag,  and  that  the  grains  set  closely  in  the 
notches.  The  slender  stem  of  the  oat  having  been  drawn 
tightly  into  one  of  the  notches  and  behind  the  grain,  it 
rendered  the  deception  very  complete ;  but  a  careful 
examination  showed  no  attachment  whatever  between 
the  oats  and  the  wheat  stem. 

Tlse  American  fi*oiiioIogleal  Socie¬ 
ty.— The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  the 
executive  officers.  “Dear  Sir:  The  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1869,  and  you 
are  hereby  specially  invited  to  assist  in  furnishing  in¬ 
formation  upon  any  point  that  may  appear  to  you  im¬ 
portant  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society — by 
the  promotion  and  gathering  of  pomological  knowledge. 
You  are  particularly  invited  to  make  notes  from  time  to 
time  of  the  period  of  blooming,  the  period  of  setting,  of 
coloring,  ripening,  etc.,  etc.,  of  any  and  all  fruits.  You 
are  also  invited  to  note  any  disease  that  may  appear,  its 
period  of  attack,  general  appearance,  length  of  duration, 
and  results  of  injury.  These,  with  such  other  items  of 
practical  observation  which  you  may  consider  likely  to 
subserve  of  valuable  aid  to  the  Society,  you  are  earnestly 
invited  to  forward  to  the  Secretary,  F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  on  or  before  September  1st,  1SG9.  You  are 
also  invited  to  send  samples  of  any  new  fruits  that  you 
may  have  or  can  obtain,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  ripen 
during  the  season,  to  the  said  Secretary.  Such  small 
package  samples  will  be  transported  by  most  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  Companies  free  of  charge,  by  explaining  the  object 
to  the  Agent.  Marshall  P.  Wilier,  Pres.,  F.  It.  Elliott, 
Secretary.” 

ISlttc  Thistles. — “Howard,”  Charlottesville, 
Va.  We  suspect  that  this  is  not  a  thistle  at  all.  If 
not  too  late,  send  a  specimen.  From  the  description 
given  in  your  letter  it  cannot  be  the  Canada  Thistle. 
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Yield,  of  Cora  in.  Iowa. — J.  E.  Darby, 
of  Madison  Co.,  Iowa,  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Walks  and  Talks,  that  the  premium  crop 
of  corn  in  Ohio  last  year  was  only  51  bushels  per  acre, 
and  that  after  heavy  manuring;  We  may  remark  hero 
that  this  statement  was  pronounced  incorrect  by  a  prom¬ 
inent  member  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  after 
investigation  he  admitted  that  W.  and  T.  was  right.  Mr. 
D.  says :  “I  have  lived  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  have 
formed  some  ten  years  in  this  State.  That  amount  would 
certainly  be  nothing  more  than  an  average  yield  hero 
with  very  ordinary  cultivation.  I  have  noted  the  average 
of  nearly  every  crop  I  have  raised  in  this  State,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  years,  one  a  very  wet,  and  the  other 
a  very  dry  season,  when  the  yield  was  about  thirty  bush¬ 
els,  my  average  has  been  nearer  sixty  bushels  per  acre 
than  fifty,  and  this  without  manure,  though  manure 
does  as  much  good  here  as  elsewhere.  Perhaps  if  your 
readers  saw  this  statement  they  might  be  induced 
to  leave  the  ‘  stones  of  Western  New  York,’  aud  the 
stumps  and  swamps  of  Western  Ohio,  and  try  the  windy 
prairies  of  Iowa.” — We  are  always  glad  to  present  such 
facts.  Nevertheless,  we  are  satisfied  that  farmers  need 
not  be  discouraged  from  attempting  to  get  out  the  stones 
or  remove  the  stumps,  or  drain  the  swamps,  or  undertake 
a"ny  other  improvement  of  their  present  farms,  because 
there  is  richer  and  better  land  in  some  other  section.  We 
would  dissuade  no  one  from  going  to  the  rich  land  of 
Iowa.  We  merely  want  to  urge  those  who  are  there  to 
improve  their  farms  and  not  leave  them  because  they  hear 
of  better  land  elsewhere.  Our  agriculture  lacks  stability. 

'File  Iffsiy  Crop  Isa  Cfl>mira.ecillc'ait. — 

Mr.  II.  S.  Collins  writes  us  that  the  yield  of  hay  this  sea¬ 
son  is  less  than  for  the  last  two  years.  “  That  cold  win¬ 
ter  killed  the  clover  and  other  filling,  leaving  the  grass 
thin.  I  must  plow  up  and  re-seed.  We  are  not  on  nat¬ 
ural  grass  land  here,  but  my  grass  usually  averages  from 
2  to  2J4  tons  per  acre.  This  year  I  fear  it  will  be  not 
over  1 54  tons.  I  cannot  put  up  with  that.  Fields  cut¬ 
ting  3  tons  per  acre  dropped  to  1*4  tons  at  once.  Iam 
sowing  more  tall  grasses.  Fine  grasses  do  little  on  iny 
land  except  on  two  drained  pieces.  But  of  rye  grasses, 
orchard  grass,  timothy,  and  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  I  can 
get  large  crops  and  steam  them  to  advantage.”— We  think 
this  a  valuable  idea.  When  all  the  fodder  is  cut  up  and 
steamed  for  the  cows,  with  more  or  less  meal,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  important  to  secure  a  large  crop  of  grass  of 
even  a  rather  inferior  quality,  than  to  get  a  small  crop  of 
a  better  quality.  Where  cows  are  kept  on  hay  alone,  with¬ 
out  steaming,  quality  is  more  important  than  quantity. 

BHigfla t  mini  S^eft-Iasanad  I* lows.— We 

continue  to  receive  a  great  many  letters  on  this  subject. 
Most  of  the  writers  are  in  favor  of  the  left-hand  plows. 
We  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  them.  We  presume  they 
are  just  as  good  and  just  as  convenient  as  the  right-hand 
plows,  but  after  reading  all  that  our  correspondents  have 
said  on  tire  subject,  we  arc  not  prepared  to  advise  our 
readers  to  throw  away  all  their  right-hand  plows.  If  wo 
lived  in  a  section  where  left-hand  plows  (that  is  to  say, 
plows  having  the  mouldboard  on  the  left  side  of  the  plow) 
were  used,  we  should  use  them,  but  as  the  writer  has  at 
ways  been  accustomed  to  right-hand  plows,  aud  can  man¬ 
age  to  turn  a  very  fair  furrow  with  them  without  any 
special  difficulty,  he  sees  no  urgent  reason  for  changing. 

A  Fig-  ILot  rat  tlac  Sosatlio — A  Northern 
man  who  has  purchased  a  plantation  in  Mississippi 
writes  us ;  “  How  to  map  out  a  pig  lot  is  one  of  my 
present  anxieties.  What  will  do  North  will  not  quite  do 
for  this  climate.” — We  cannot  help  him.  Better  adopt 
the  method  of  the  country  aud  improve  it,  rather  than  to 
strike  out  a  new  plan  at  first. 

Floors  lor  Cow  — A  gentle¬ 

man  in  Connecticut,  who  keeps  a  large  dairy  and  soils 
his  cows,  writes  ns :  “  I  am  exercised  about  a  cow  stable 
floor.  Cement  will  freeze  some  cold  snap  and  then  scale. 
Is  there  no  mixture  of  coal  tar,  ashes,  etc.,  that  will  an¬ 
swer  better  and  not  be  so  strong  smelling  as  to  suffocate 
my  animals  ?  No  ordinary  coal  tar  concrete  used  on  our 
walks  would  answer,  but  I  am  sure  some  mixture  could 
be  made  that  would  do  well.  Chestnut  planks  rot  in  two 
or  three  years,  and  are  expensive.” — One  of  our  editors 
paved  his  cow  stable  two  years  ago  with  stones,  but  as 
they  were  net  evenly  laid  lie  drew  into  the  stable  a  quan- 
ti.y  of  rather  clayey  soil  and  pounded  it  firm  all  over  the 
floor  wlmrc  the  cows  stand,  giving  a  gentle  slope  towards 
the  back  of  the  cows  for  the  liquid  to  drain  off.  As  he 
lives  in  the  grain  growing  district  he  has  plenty  of  straw 
for  litter,  and  in  his  case  this  floor  answers  a  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Stiff  clay,  put  in  wet  and  thoroughly  pounded, 
will,  when  dry,  make  a  floor  almost  as  hard  as  a  brick, 
and  if  it  wears  in  holes  where  the  cows  stand,  it  can 
dasily  be  patched  up  with  more  clay  and  pounded  in.  no 
4oes  not  hiiotv  of  any  cheaper  or  better  material  for  floors. 
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CHEAPEST 

IN  THEWORLD!!! 

Fleas©  Look  at  this,  anal  Tell 
all  your  Neighbors  afeoait  it  l 

Having  increased  the  size  of  this  Journal  to 
44  large  pages,  with  the  beautiful  cover  upon 
each  number,  the  last  poiut  of  cheapness  would 
seem  to  be  reached.  But  for  the  sake  of  secur¬ 
ing  at  once  the  proposed  250,000  subscribers 
for  1870,  we  now  put  in  an  extra  premium  to 
every  new  subscriber  received  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  follows : 

IB  Months  Subscription  for  $00.0®. 

Every  New  Subscriber  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  1870  ( Vol.  29,) 
whose  subscription  comes  to  us  before 
Sept.  30 f/t,  will  be  presented  with  the  pa¬ 
per  the  rest  of  this  year  without  charge. 

$!.50  Received  during  September  will 
pay  for  this  paper,  for  one  new  subscriber, 
for  all  of  1870,  and  for  the  last  three 
months  of  this  year ,  also ! — (15  months !) 

$5, 00  Will  pay  for  Four  new  subscrib¬ 
ers,  (only  $1.”  each)  for  15  months  ! 

$12. 00  Will  do  the  same  for  Ten  new 
subscribers,  ($l.2u  each)  for  15  months ! 

$1.00  Will  do  the  same  thing  for  each 
new  subscriber,  where  twenty  or  more 
club  together. — (15  months  for  $1.) 

pg"  The  above  offer  will  positively  expire 
on  Sept.  30,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  sub¬ 
scribers  are  too  distant  to  respond  by  that  date. 
The  names  had  better  come  right  in  at  once, 
so  as  to  be  properly  arranged  before  the  next 
paper  is  ready  for  wailing. 


Ilroutli  Better  than  too  much 
Rain.— A  Kansas  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  writes :  “Still  it  rains— it  will  average  a  rain 
every  hour.  My  hay  all  rotted,  barley  has  sprouted,  and 
wheat  is  sprouting.  Oats  cannot  be  harvested.  This  all 
happens  in  dry,  parched,  sun-scorched  Kansas,  aud  it  lias 
been  so  nine  out  of  twelve  years.  Give  me  a  drouth ;  I 
can  do  better  farming  in  a  drouth  than  in  a  flood.” — This 
is  the  true  doctrine.  It  is  what  we  have  always  asserted. 
We  can  do  much  to  guard  against  drouth,  hut  compara¬ 
tively  little  against  too  much  rain  and  too  little  sum 
TJnderdraining  will  help,  hut  we  cau  do  nothing  without 
solar  heat.  The  sun  is  the  great  motive  power  in  farm¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  from  the  complaints  we  usually  hear,  one 
would  think  that  drouth  was  the  greatest  of  agricultural 
calamities,  while  in  truth  a  good  former  rarely  suffers 
much  ultimate  loss  from  a  dry  summer.  Some  crops  may 
suffer,  hut  others  will  do  well,  and  at  any  rate  it  gives 
him  a  good  opportunity  to  destroy  weeds,  and  get  his 
laud  into  good  order  for  the  next  year’s  crops.  Stock, 
especially  sheep,  “do  better  on  roast  meat  than  on  boiled.” 
The  farmer  will  never  he  independent  of  tire  season,  hut 
lie  can  do  much  to  guard  against  the  injurious  influence 
of  unpropitious  weather.  Fortunately  the  means  best 
adapted  to  secure  good  crops  in  a  wet  season  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  means  necessary  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of  a 
drouth.  Underdraining  is  the  first  step,  and  thorough 
tillage  and  the  destruction  of  weeds  the  next.  No  matter 
what  the  season  may  he,  a  well-drained  and  properly 
worked  farm  will  always  produce  the  best  crops.  But 
the  good  farmer  will  always  do  better  in  a  dry  season  than 
in  a  wet  one,  and  lienee  it  is  that  we  contend  that  our 
climate  is  admirably  adapted  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  lot  of  the  American  farmer  is  fallen  in  sunny  places. 
Never  let  us  complain  of  drouth  and  heat. 

ISeecher’s  (Sermons.— The  sermons  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  are  published  by  J.  B. 
Ford  &  Co.,  each  week,  in  a  neat  form,  convenient  for 
reading  and  for  preserving.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
advocating  any  particular  sect  when  we  commend  Mr. 
Beecher’s  sermons.  Mr.  Beecher  belongs  not  to  any  ono 
denomination,  hut  to  the  world,  and  men  of  all  beliefs 
claim  their  share  in  him.  When  a  large  mind,  coupled 
with  a  large  heart,  and  both  joined  to  a  large  body, 
speaks,  one  may  be  snre  that  there  will  be  something 
worth  hearing.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sermons  of  one 
who  lias  so  much  personal  “magnetism,”  and  who  en¬ 
chains  his  audience  so  completely,  are  so  thoroughly 
cnjojrable  when  read  without  the  charm  of  the  speaker’s 
voice.  In  our  corps  we  have  some  four  or  five  widely 
different  denominations  represented,  and  they  all  unite 
in  this  commendation  of  Beecher’s  sermons.  We  some¬ 
times  wonder  whether  Mr.  Beecher  is  greater  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  than  he  is  out  of  it.  AVe  enjoy  an  occasional  visit  to 
his  church,  hut  we  still  more  enjoy  his  too  infrequent 
visits  to  our  office.  If  one  is  sad,  he  touches  his  sympa¬ 
thies.  If  one  is  jocular,  he  can  find  no  one  more  ready 
to  join  him  than  H.  AY.  B.  Does  one  wish  to  talk  horti¬ 
culture,  agriculture,  art,  literature,  or  religion,  there  is 
the  same  readiness.  It  is  largely  to  the  fact  that  Beecher 
is  cultivated  in  all  his  faculties,  and  not  a  one-sided  man, 
that  his  power  is  due.  Let  a  naturalist  try  to  catch  him 
and  he  is  ready  for  him.  Let  a  AVall  Street  Broker  take 
him  up,  and  he  knows  all  about  AA'all  Street.  He  can  talk 
to  the  boys  at  West  Point  or  address  a  Peace  Society,  deliv¬ 
er  a  better  horticultural  address  than  any  one  we  know  of, 
and  the  next  day  preach  a  sermon  wortli  hearing,  worth 
printing,  and  reading  and  preserving  and  reading  over 
again.  We  expect  to  get  overhauled  for  what  we  have 
said,  for  our  friend  is— contrary  to  the  general  belief— a 
modest  man.  Let  us  have  moro  Beechers. 

Draining  without  Outlets. — E.  N. 

Leighton,  Lynn,  Mass.,  wants  to  drain  a  lot  (50  ft.  by  100 
ft.)  without  the  expense  of  digging  a  drain  across  adjoin¬ 
ing  property.  There  is  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  ho 
may  he  able  to  do  it.  If  a  well,  dug  early  in  the  spring, 
will  not  be  filled  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  during 
the  wettest  weather,  then,  by  digging  or  boring  deep 
holes  at  distances  of  20  feet  from  each  other,  and  filling 
them  to  within  2  feet  of  the  surface  with  small  stones, 
the  drainage  may  be  made  complete.  This  system  will 
work  only  when  an  impervious  subsoil  is  underlaid  by  a 
very  porous  under  stratum  which  has  a  free  outlet ,  so  that 
water  will  at  no  time  remain  in  it.  Soils  so  circum¬ 
stanced,  no  matter  what  may  bo  their  character,- are  al¬ 
most  always  well  drained  naturally.  Porous  under  strata 
usually  have  no  outlet,  and  arc  themselves  gorged  with 
water  in  wet  seasons,  so  that  by  tapping  them  wc  are 
more  likely  to  get  water  than  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  the  bore- 
drain  plan  will  not  work,— aud  generally  it  will  not,— 
there  is  nothing  to  he  done  in  the  case  but  to  get  an  out¬ 
let,  for  without  an  outlotadrain  is  likeabarrel  without  a 
spigot ;  you  can  get  water  into  it,  but  cannot  draw  it  off, 
and  an  underdrain,  whether  made  of  stone  or  oft  He,  filled 
with  stagnant  Avatcr,  is  worse  than  no  drain  at  all. 
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ILinaEsag-  §aia«ly  Soils. — “  H.  J.  L.,”  Al¬ 
pine,  Ga.,  asks:  “Does  it  pay  to  use  stone  lime  as  a 
fertilizer  on  sandy  soils  ?  How  much  should  be  used,  and 
at  what  season  applied  On  light  sands  with  little 
organic  matter,  lime  may  he  used  if  applied  in  composts 
with  other  enrichment.  Mix  10  bushels  of  lime,  slaked 
with  brine,  with  40  loads  of  swamp  muck  or  peat,  leaf 
mould  or  sods,  and  the  whole  with  barn-yard  manure 
in  any  desirable  quantity,  and  the  lime  will  be  found  a 
great  benefit  to  the  manure.  Or  turn  in  a  green  crop 
whenever  you  can  get  one  and  put  on  10  bushels  to  the 
acre  with  it.  Wc  would  not  advise  using  lime  by  itself 
on  poor,  sandy  soils.  There  must  be  plenty  of  organic 
matter  or  clay  in  a  soil  to  make  lime  pay,  except  in  very 
small  quantities — say  5  bushels  per  acre,  every  few  years. 

IPoBashes. — Wc  learn  from  our  old  friend, 
Titus  Oaks,  who  has  handled  a  good  deal  of  potashes  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  that  the  last  potash  establishment 
in  the  State  of  New  York  or  eastward  stopped  work  a  year 
ago.  A  small  business  in  ashes  is  done  by  country  soap 
boilers,  but  soda  ash  has  taken  the  place  of  potashes  in 
soap-making  to  such  an  extent  that  house  ashes  are  no 
longer  sought  for  by  them  to  any  great  extent.  The 
result  is  that  ashes  return  to  the  soil.  They  are  either 
retained  upon  the  farms  that  grew  the  wood,  or  are  sold 
to  farmers  who  collect  them,  paying  cash  or  exchanging 
soft  soap  as  the  soap  men  used  to  do. 

Spreaiiing-  Manure.  —  A.  Reynolds, 
Davisville,  R.  I.,  (referring  to  our  statement  that  the  best 
way  to  store  manure  is  to  spread  it  evenly  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  used),  asks  whether  this 
statement  refers  to  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  does,  al¬ 
though  probably  there  would  be  a  slight  loss  by  evapora¬ 
tion  during  very  dry  and  hot  weather.  Even  then,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  probable  that  the  loss  would  be  less  than  either 
in  the  barn-yard  or  the  manure  heap.  The  formation  of 
ammonia — the  escaping  value  of  organic  manure— is 
checked  as  soon  as  by  spreading  it  is  prevented  from  heat¬ 
ing—  ns  only  under  the  influence  of  heat  is  ammonia  de¬ 
veloped  to  any  considerable  extent. 

!>ry  Tam-1>ar-I«:  as  Manure. — II.  M. 

Maxwell  asks  :  “1.  Has  dry  tan  any  virtue  as  a  manure  ? 
2.  Is  it  improved  by  mixing  with  stable  manure  ?  or,  3,  i3 
the  manure  so  mixed  deteriorated,  and  the  tan  not  im¬ 
proved  ?  4.  Is  the  addition  of  salt  any  help  to  it  ?” — Ans. 
— 1.  Yes.  2.  Yes.  3.  The  mixture  should  be  made  and 
laid  up  where  it  will  heat  somewhat  and  the  whole  under¬ 
go  a  steady  fermentation,  being  frequently  wetted  with 
manure  water.  4.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  positively  about 
salt ;  a  small  quantity  in  a  compost  is  usually  beneficial. 

Cl«estfe»’  Whites  vs.  Yoirlsslalres.— 

We  need  large  sows  to  breed  with  small,  high-bred  boars, 
that  their  progeny  may  be  large  and  inherit  hearty 
digestive  powers  and  great  vitality  from  the  dam,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  have  the  small  heads  and  bones, 
little  offal,  and  quick  development,  from  their  sires.  The 
Chester  Whites  are  a  coarser  breed  than  the  Yorkshire 
or  Jefferson  Co.  breed;  they  are  of  about  the  same  size, 
and  probably  as  much  hardier  and  tougher  as  they  are 
rougher;  they  are  well  clothed  with  hair,  while  the 
Yorkshires  are  nearly  naked ;  and  on  the  whole  we  pre¬ 
fer  them  for  common  uses,  especially  for  producing  a 
stock  of  large  breeding  sows  to  be  crossed  with  the  finer 
breeds,  for  G  to  12-months-old  pork. 

Essex  verssas  ISerksIiire  Swiiae. — 

“Avoca.”  “Where  does  the  Essex  claim  superiority 
over  the  Berkshire  ?”• — The  champions  of  these  breeds 
claim  for  them  similar  characteristics,  though  the 
Berkshire  makes  much  the  larger  hog.  In  economy  of 
feeding,  smallness  of  offal,  and  quick  maturity,  we  doubt 
if  the  Berkshire,  good  as  it  is,  ever  excels  the  Essex, 
though  isolated  cases  may  perhaps  occur  where  from  the 
larger  size  a  smaller  percentage  of  offal  will  be  found. 

l9©mltry  Stock.  —  An  Issi-portaist 
CSiange. — G-.  II.  Leavitt,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  a  well- 
known  breeder  of  improved  fowls,  has  now  disposed  of 
liis  stock  of  poultry  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Warner,  of  New  York 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Poultry  Society.  It 
does  not  often  happen  that  two  select  stocks  are  thus 
united,  and  poultry  breeders  throughout  the  country  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Leavitt’s  stock  has  passed  into 
such  good  hands  as  those  of  Mr.  Warner. 

Hogs  Eating-  BScn  Bbaraag.  —  “N. 

WT.,”  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  writes,  that  noticing  that  his 
hogs  were  ravenously  fond  of  hen  dung  he  threw  them 
a  basket  of  corn,  and  one  of  hen  manure  immediately 
afterwards.  They  left  the  corn  at  Once,  and  devoured 
the  latter,  lie  asks,  “  Is  it  probable  that  they  would  cat 


the  manure  if  it  was  not  good  for  them  ?  How  does  it 
affect  them  ?  Will  it  destroy  worms  ?  Will  it  prevent  hog 
cholera  Hen  dung  is  very  rich  in  phosphates.  Hogs 
grow  very  rapidly  and  have  use  for  this  material  for  build- 
ingup  their  bony  frames.  We  think  their  food  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  contain  a  due  proportion  of  phosphates,  and 
that  were  we  to  add  ground  bones  in  some  form  to  their 
feed,  they  would  do  better,  and  were  “N.  W.’s  ”  hogs  to 
be  so  fed,  they  would  soon  lose  their  abnormal  appeiites. 

ISair  for  Setttlmg-  IffGarulSes.  —  On  page 
333  is  a  description  of  a  neat  hurdle  or  portable  fence  for 
confining  sheep  upon  rape,  turnips,  etc.  The  bar  used 
for  setting  the  posts  as  there  described  is  shown  here¬ 
with.  It  is  a  light  crowbar  about  3  feet  long,  with  an  en¬ 
largement  within  a  foot  of  one  end,  having  in  it  a  shallow, 
cup-shaped  cavity,  which  fits  upon  the  top  of  the  post, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  contract  it  and  keep  it  from  split¬ 


ting.  By  using  this  as  a  hammer  or  maul,  the  post  is 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  a  hole  being  first  started 
with  the  point  of  the  bar. 


Wets  for  UJsslosKiIiaig  £5rain. — Where 
the  Heading  Harvesters  or  “Headers  ”  are  used,  the  grain 
heads  must  of  course  be  handled  loose.  S.  W.  Glenn,  of 
Leeland  Co.,  Mich.,  inquires  about  nets  used  for  unload¬ 
ing  by  horse  power,  how  they  are  made,  etc.  Nets  are 
used  for  unloading  header-cut  grain,  and  we  would  like 
to  learn  the  size  of  the  cord  and  of  the  mesh,  the  size  of 
the  nets  and  of  the  rope  which  forms  their  outer  edges, 
and  the  number  commonly  used  upon  an  ordinary  load. 

5>r»ijas  Near  an  Osage  BE©«lg-e. — 

“  W.  J.  P.,”  Chesterfield,  Ill., -wants  to  lay  a  tile  drain 
under  an  old  Osage  Orange  hedge,  and  asks  if  the  roots 
will  choke  the  drain  laid  4  feet  deep.— Ails.— It  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  water  that  flows 
through  the  drain.  If  it  runs  several  months  at  a  time, 
the  roots  will  probably  find  it  out,  and  be  likely  to  fill  it. 
If,  however,  it  only  runs  during  and  after  rains,  there 
will  be  little  danger.  The  difficulty  may  probably  be 
avoided  by  laying  the  tile  in  cement, — at  least  cementing 
the  joints  for  a  rod  on  each  side  of  the  hedge. 

BBoots  in  Iba-sisns. — Linvill  Ferguson,  of 
Bentonville,  Ind.,  has  had  difficulty  from  the  choking  of 
his  tile  drains  by  the  roots  of  trees  and  even  of  wheat,  and 
he  fears  the  same  trouble  in  a  new  vineyard.  There  is 
no  absolute  remedy  for  this  if  the  drains  carry  water  at 
all  times,  but  the  deeper  they  are  placed  the  less  the 
danger,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  roots  of  wheat  will 
ever  reach  4-foot  drains.  The  roots  of  trees  sometimes 
will,  but  not  nearly  so  soon  nor  so  frequently  as  they  will 
those  only  2 <4  feet  deep,  which  seems  to  be  the  depth  of 
those  complained  of.  On  any  land  that  is  fit  for  vine 
planting,  4-ft.  drains  will  not  be  troubled  by  the  roots  of 
any  but  water-loving  trees,  and  these  should  be  excluded 
from  the  vicinity  of  a  vineyard  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

Sisfostittste  for  a.  SSoy.— Fence  Malt¬ 
ing. — Mrs.  M.  C.  Ross,  of  Warsaw,  Ill.,  writes :  “My 
husband,  having  some  fence  to  build,  and  no  one  to 
assist  him,  a  neighbor  remarked  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
boy  to  hold  up  one  end  of  the  boards,  but  having  no  boy, 
he  set  his  wits  to  work  to  make  a  substitute.  Taking  a 
piece  of  4-inch  board  one  foot  in  length,  with  a  l^-inch, 
augur,  he  bored  holes,  one  2  inches  from  one  end,  and 
the  other  4  inches  from  the  other,  split  the  holes  out 
to  the  ends,  and  trimmed  the  slots  smooth.  After  the 
bottom  plank  was  nailed  on,  the  longer  legs  were 
“straddled"  over  it,  ready  for  the  next  plank  to  be  laid  in 
its  arms.  This  held  one  end  while  he  nailed  the  other, 
and  possessed  one  advantage— it  never  tired,  and  kept  the 
boards  an  uniform  width  apart. 

Eive-stocli  las  ©Halo,  B8G8  saaaal  ’©9. 

—From  a  “  Tabular  Statement  ”  from  the  office  of  the 
State  Auditor,  exhibiting  the  numbers  of  live-stock  re¬ 
turned  for  taxation  from  each  county,  we  deduce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  There  has  been  a  gain  of  4,203  horses,  a  dacreasc 
of  20.035  cattle,  of  391  mules,  of  1,416,205  sheep,  and  of 
337,629  hogs. 

Coiaiaeetieait  Ag-iriciiltrarc.— Wc  have 
received  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  his  report  to  the  General  Assembly  for  1S6S. 
Besides  the  matter  usually  found  in  such  documents,  it 
contains  the  reports  of  interesting  discussions,  lectures, 
and  essays  on  grass  lands,  pastures,  meadows,  etc.,  which 
gives  the  volume  especial  value.  Besides,  the  now 
famous  report  of  Professor  Johnson  on  sundry  samples 
of  fertilizers  taken  in  the  open  market  and  submitted  to 
his  analysis  is  contained  in  this  volume.  The  book 
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ought  to  be  for  sale,  and  so  ought  every  one  of  its  class. 
Few  people  value  a  book  that  is  given  away.  At  a  price 
that  would  cover  the  cost,  and  a  little  more,  ten  times  as 
many  would  be  read. 

Mow  t©  Bicep  Mills  Sweet,-*"  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  of  Salt  Lake  City,  asks :  “  Is  there  any  harmless 
article  which  may  be  put  into  milk  to  keep  it  sweet 
longer  than  it  would  keep  of  its  own  accord  ?” — Common 
bicarbonate  of  soda — cooking  soda — is  sometimes  used 
in  small  quantities,  but  it  is  hardly  advisable,  as  it  forms 
an  excess  of  lactate  of  soda.  Cooling  the  milk  rapidly, 
as  soon  as  drawn,  to  a  temperature  of  about  60°  or 
less  if  convenient,  will  accomplish  the  same  end. 

SamaancI  IF.  BSIeti  alley. — Col.  Samuel  F. 
Headley,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  residence  July 
25th,  in  the  G2d  3-ear  of  his  age.  In  the  sudden  death  of 
Col.  Headley,  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  its  readers,  sustain  a  heavy  loss,  which 
comes  home  to  the  editors  and  publishers  of  this  journal 
as  a  personal  bereavement.  We  have  long  known  Col. 
H.  as  a  thorough  farmer  and  a  careful  and  enthusiastic 
breeder,  a  close  observer  of  nature,  a  man  of  broad  views 
and  excellent  judgment,  of  great  industry  and  an  indom¬ 
itable  will.  He  had  remarkable  business  shrewdness 
and  tact,  a  great  knowledge  of  men,  and  quick  discern¬ 
ment.  We  valued  his  friendship  greatly,  and  his  honest 
criticism  was  as  acceptable  as  liis  praise.  Col.  Headley 
was  educated  a  lawyer,  studying  with  Judge  Grier  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  He  practiced  his  profession  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  many  years,  was  influential  as  a  politician, 
and  had  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  many  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  both  parties.  Earnest  in  pushing  all 
improvements,  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
Morris  &  Essex  Railroad  in  1S54,  and  afterwards  of  the 
N.  Y.  &  Erie.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  owned  seven 
farms,  most  or  all  of  which  were  conducted  under  his 
personal  supervision.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  Im¬ 
proved  Short-horns  (Durhams)  and  Berkshire  Swine 
into  N.  E.  Pennsylvania,  and  always  took  great  interest 
in  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  keeping  fine  stallions 
and  jacks,  the  services  of  which  he  shared  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  at  merely  nominal  charges.  Of  late  years  he  has 
taken  much  interest  in  the  Chester  Co.  breed  of  hogs,  and 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  collecting  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  swine,  with  a  view  to  publish  a  hand-book  on  the 
subject.  He  built,  as  owner,  five  grist-mills,  and  was  be¬ 
sides  at  one  time  largely  interested  in  iron  mills  and 
manufactures.  His  usefulness  was  not  confined  to  profit¬ 
able  business  matters,  and  he  was  no  less  enthusiastic 
and  energetic  in  showing  his  interest  for  all  good  objects, 
for  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  temperance  reform,  tho 
Sunday-school  cause,  etc.,  etc.  His  place  can  not  now 
be  filled,  and  he  will  long  be  remembered  to  bo  honored 
and  mourned. 

QaaesSioiras  Maple  Saag-ai-  Mak¬ 
ers.— A  Vermont  sugar  maker,  who  signs  himself 
“  Young  Farmer,”  asks  through  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  the  following  questions:  “1.  Is  it  best  to  use  a 
large  augur  or  a  small  one  ?  2.  Is  it  best  to  put  one  spout 
to  a  tub  and  two  tubs  to  a  tree  ?  or  two  spouts  to  a  tub 
and  one  tub  to  a  tree  ?  3.  What  is  tho  best  form  of 
spouts  The  maple  sugar  crop  is  one  which  is,  though 
not  large,  of  great  value  to  the  country,  for  it  is  a  home 
product,  costing  little  labor,  employing  it  at  a  season 
when  it  is  not  demanded  for  other  farm  purposes. and  one 
which  may  be  greatly  increased,  made  a  reason  for  pre¬ 
serving  and  cultivating  forests,  and  causing  now  unpro¬ 
ductive  rocky  hill-sides  to  be  planted  with  sugar  maples. 
We  are  glad  to  encourage  maple  sugar  making  in  any 
way,  and  hope  our  young  farmer  may  receive  numerous 
responses  from  practical  men. 

Ag-a*ieaal£aaB*«  in  £lac  Literary,  IP©- 
litical,  anti  JBLelfgious  I’ress.— While  the  “Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Gardeners’  Column”  in  many  newspapers  now¬ 
adays  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  a  confused  jumble. of 
scissorings,  and  chiefly  useful  as  a  source  of  amusement, 
and  as  an  evidence  to  farmers  that  their  dollars  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  publisher,  who  thus  pats  them  on  the 
back,  yet  in  others  it  is  very  well  conducted,  and  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  be  familiar  with  current  agricul¬ 
tural  literature  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  some  able 
writers  thus  find  employment  for  their  pens.  Witness 
Mitchell’s  articles  in  the  Atlantic,  awhile  since,  Elliott’s 
in  the  Galaxy  monthly,  Olcott’s  in  the  Connecticut  Cour- 
ant,  and  a  host  of  others  we  might  mention.  As  a  sign 
of  the  times  it  is  most  significant..  The  agricultural  press 
was  never  half  so  well  conducted  nor  so  influential  as  to¬ 
day — perhaps,  in  a  measure,  because  its  best  productions 
are  so  widely  circulated  by  being  copied  into  the  farmers’ 
columns  ;  perhaps,  also,  because  the  necessity  is  felt  to 
show  itself  superior  to  those,  so  to  speak,  non-profess¬ 
ional  writers,  whoso  agricultural  ideas  are  mutilated  in 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  At  any  rate,  we  re- 
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joicc  in  every  true  word  that  is  written  to  favor  progress 
and  extend  knowledge  in  agricultural  and  kindred  mat¬ 
ters.  Much,  however,  that  is  written,  deserves  severe 
criticism,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  of  it, 
many  of  the  “Farmers’  Columns”  would  be  well  cut  up; 
as  it  is,  the  agricultural  papers  have  no  time  either  to 
commend  or  condemn. 

“  'I'tiisic  Wrsiss  ”  for*  tlie  UlisiBicsota, 
jPrairies. — John  O.  Oien,  Freedom,  Minn.,  says: 
“  Please  tell  us  which  is  the  best  tame  grass  for  the  Min¬ 
nesota  prairies.  Soil  black,  2  to  4  feet  deep  ;  clay  sub¬ 
soil.” — We  have  great  faith  in  red  clover  and  timothy, 
but  never  having  lived  in  Minnesota,  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  more  highly  esteemed  there.  If  the  timothy  grows 
too  rank,  cut  it  the  earlier.  The  clover  will  give  you  but 
two  crops,  one  a  full  one,  the  second  small,  the  timothy 
taking  the  lead,  and  with  other  native  grasses  holding 
the  soil  for  some  years,  and  making  excellent  hay. 

Stocl£s  for  CSieri-ies.  —  “E.  Y.  T.,” 

Richmond,  Ind.,  writes:  “  Much  has  been  said  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Mahaleb  and  Morcllo  cherries 
as  stocks  for  working  the  improved  varieties  upon.  I 
have  quite  a  number  of  trees  bearing  this  year,  near  a 
bushel  each,  about  one-third  of  them  on  Mahaleb  and 
balance  on  Morcllo  stocks,  and  we  can  see  no  difference 
in  the  jwoductivcncss  of  the  trees.  A  neighbor  who  has 
a  few  Early  Richmond  on  Mazzard  stocks  in  his  orchard, 
with  others  on  Mahaleb  and  Morcllo,  finds  the  trees  on 
Mazzard  to  produce  only  a  dozen  or  so  cherries  each, 
while  those  on  Mahaleb  and  Morello  yield  near  a  half 
bushel  each,  the  age,  soil,  and  culture  being  the  same.” 

“  3®ejar  Csaltsire  for  IProfiift  ”  is  the 

title  of  a  work  by  P.  T.  Quinn,  which  is  published  by 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune  Association.  When  one  has  been  at 
work  upon  any  one  thing,  and  has  seen,  so  to  speak,  its 
“insand  its  outs,”  wo  like  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
lienee  it  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  have  read 
Mr.  Quinn’s  work.  Mr.  Quinn  does  not  come  forth  as  a 
pomologist  and  discuss  the  minutiae  of  varieties  ;  he  sen¬ 
sibly  leaves  that  to  others,  but  he  does  in  tliis  work  tell 
how  lie  grows  pears  and  how  he  has  made  them  profita¬ 
ble.  We  have  long  known  Mr.  Quinn  as  a  pear-grower, 
and  we  have  every  confidence  that  what  he  may  say  is 
true  according  to  his  experience.  The  work  will  of 
course  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all  pear-growers ;  but  we 
quote  as  very  timely  the  following  instructions  from 
his  chapter  on  packing  and  marketing  the  fruit. 

“Fruit  does  not  differ  from  other  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  ;  its  good  appearance  goes  a  great  way,  and  ‘  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins.’  Choice  specimens  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  barrel ;  for  purchasers  usually 
4  empty  packages,’  and  if  the  fruit  grows  smaller  in  size 
and  inferior  in  quality  as  the  bottom  is  neared,  every  one 
knows  to  what  decision  the  buyer  will  come.  That 
brand  will  not  be  sought  for  by  the  same  party  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  fruit  is  uniform  in  size 
throughout  the  barrel,  not  only  is  the  same  brand  bought 
again,  but  it  becomes  known  in  the  market;  it Wi  11  al¬ 
ways  command  the  highest  price,  and  will  sell  readily, 
when  the  same  kind  of  fruit,  carelessly  packed,  is  com¬ 
paratively  worthless. 

“  In  every  case,  no  matter  how  small  the  quantity  of 
fruit  to  be  sold,  pack  in  clean,  sound  barrels  or  boxes. 
It  is  certainly  poor  economy  to  save  ten  cents  in  buying 
a  second-hand  flour  barrel,  when  you  are  sure  to  lose 
more  than  five  times  that  amount  on  the  price  of  the  fruit, 
by  having  it  packed  i  n  a  soiled  barrel  instead  of  a  new  one. 

“When  the  fruit  attains  the  proper  stage  of  ripeness 
for  shipping,  pick  the  pears  by  hand  and  put  them  into 
baskets.  Then  take  a  barrel,  turn  it  upside  down,  and 
remove  the  bottom  by  driving  off  the  hoops.  Place  some 
cheap  white  paper  inside  over  the  lid  and  around  the 
sides, — fruit  looks  better  when  the  barrel  is  thus  lined. 
The  pears  are  then  laid  on  their  sides  closely  together, 
until  the  top  of  the  barrel  is  covered.  A  second  layer  is 
added,  in  the  same  way  as  the  first.  Continue  in  this 
way  until  the  barrel  is  one-third  full;' then  shako  gently 
so  that  the  fruit  will  settle  without  being  bruised.  This 
shaking  should  be  repeated  several  times  until  the  barrel 
is  full,  when  the  pears  should  be  in  such  a  position  that 
the  botiom  of  the  barrel,  when  pressed  in,  may  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  last  layer.  The  hoops  should 
then  be  put  on,  and  four  small  nails  driven  through  them, 
to  keep  them  and  the  bottom  in  place.  The  barrel  may 
be  marked  1,  2.  or  3.  so  that  the  consignee  may  know  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  without  opening  each  package;  al¬ 
though  he  should  always  be  advised  by  mail  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  packages  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  shipped. 

“  Wo  send  the  larger  part  of  our  pear  crop  to  market, 
packod  in  new  half  barrels,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
commands  a  higher  price  in  these  packages,  especially  if 
the  fruit  is  very  choice. 

“The  retailer,  fancy  fruit-dealer,  and  hotel  keeper,  buy 
these  packages  in  preference  to  the  larger  ones.  If  half¬ 


barrels  are  used,  pack  the  fruit  the  same  as  in  barrels. 

“When  the  cover  is  taken  off  from  pears  packed  in  this 
way,  each  pear  lies  close  in  position,  the  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  is  inviting  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  highest  mar¬ 
ket  price  can  be  readily  obtained  for  them.  It  requires 
only  a  very  little  practice  to  become  quite  expert  in 
packing  fruit  in  the  way  described.  When  baskets  arc 
used,  they  should  be  lined  with  white  paper,  and  the 
pears  laid  in  carefully.  Shake  the  basket  gently,  occa¬ 
sionally,  so  that  the  fruit  may  settle,  and  fill  the  basket 
a  little  above  the  rim  ;  then  put  on  the  covers  and  forward 
the  fruit  with  as  much  care  as  possible  to  its  destination. 

“It  is  not  desirable,  however,  to  send  fruit  in  small 
baskets,  unless  the  grower  delivers  his  own  fruit  to  the 
dealer.  In  sending  baskets  by  railroad  or  steamboat,  the 
fruit  will  be  stolen  from  the  baskets,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
undertaking  to  get  redress  from  such  corporations  for 
losses  of  fruit.” 

We  have  given  an  unusual  space  to  this  matter  of  pack¬ 
ing  fruits,  but  it  is  the  point  upon  which  the  success  of 
all  fruit  culture  depends.  We  might  have  quoted  Mr. 
Quinn’s  whole  chapter  on  packing  fruit,  but  we  have 
given  enough  to  show  its  sensible  tenor.  Mr.  Q.,  with 
that  modesty  which  is  characteristic  of  those  who  are 
born  in  the  Green  Isle, has  until  now  abstained  from  put¬ 
ting  his  valuable  experience  into  print.  We  gladly  wel¬ 
come  his  first  effort,  and  hope  that  he  will  not  feel  satis¬ 
fied  with  this,  but  give  us  other  practical  works. 
- — *>—«  - - 

A  Word  to  Farmers  About  Selling'  their 
Produce. 

Farmers  are  often  blamed  for  not  selling  their  prodnee 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  market.  And  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  those  who  do  so,  taking  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  do  quite  as  well,  all  things  considered,  as  those 
who  hold  on  in  hopes  of  getting  higher  prices.  They 
obtain  their  money  soon  after  harvest,  and  are  enabled 
to  use  it  to  advantage.  Dealers  in  grain  can  obtain 
money  much  more  easily  than  farmers,  and  can  conse¬ 
quently  hold  the  grain  longer. 

While,  therefore,  we  think  farmers  often  do  better  by 
selling  early,  there  is  still  room  for  the  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment.  One  reason  why  it  is  usually  best  to  sell  early  is, 
that  most  farmers  are  disposed  to  hold  on  to  their  grain 
as  long  as  possible,  and  when  the  time  comes  that  they 
mi ist  sell,  there  are  more  sellers  than  buyers,  and  the 
price  declines. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  people  generally  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  sell  when  prices  are  low  than  when  they  are 
high.  When  wool  was  80  cents  a  lb.,  it  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  induce  farmers  to  sell  than  when  it  was  40  cents 
per  lb.  Last  fall,  with  red  wheat  at  $2.25  in  the  interior 
of  Michigan,  farmers  hesitated  longer  in  making  up  their 
minds  to  let  their  crops  go  than  they  did  last  summer 
when  they  were  offered  $1.25  for  the  same  wheat.  It  is  a 
good  rule  to  sell  when  you  can  get  a  price  that  will  af¬ 
ford  a  good  living  profit.  Farmers,  at  the  present  time, 
would  have  been  richer  by  millions  of  dollars  than  they 
now  are  had  they  adopted  this  rule  last  autumn.  We 
know  of  a  great  many  who  sold  wheat  this  summer  for 
one  dollar  a  bushel  less  than  they  refused  for  it  last  fall. 
The  whole  nation  suffered  greatly  by  this  indisposi¬ 
tion  to  sell  when  a  good  price  could  be  obtained.  We 
might  have  shipped  all  our  surplus  wheat  to  England  at 
a  fair  price,  but  by  holding  on  we  lost  the  opportunity, 
and  finally  sold  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  production. 
We  should  take  the  lesson  to  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  prices  are  low,  we  should  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  sell.  Sound  wheat  is  an  article  that  will 
keep,  and  it  is  an  article  that  is  always  required,  and  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  it  cannot  long  remain  at  a  price 
much  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  We  cannot 
hold  out  hopes  to  such  larmers  as  grow  only  ten  or 
twelve  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  that  they  will  obtain 
prices  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  their  labor.  The 
country  must  be  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  when 
such  is  the  case ;  but  we  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  farmer  who  raises  good  crops  is 
safe  in  calculating  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  able  to 
obtain  such  a  price  for  his  wheat  as  will  enable  him  to 
make  a  fair  profit. 

There  is  one  fact  in  this  connection  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  In  a  cool,  wet,  late  season  in  England,  the 
wheat  crop  is  always  below  the  average.  And  they  have 
had  such  a  season  the  present  year.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  as  largo  as  was  anticipated.  We  feel  tolerably 
certain,  therefore,  that  before  another  harvest,  wheat 
will  bring  a  price  sufficiently  high  to  afford  the  wheat 
grower  a  good  living  profit.  lie  should  be  satisfied  with 
this.  He  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  take  less. 

The  question  arises:  What  price  should  we  obtain  for 
wheat,  to  afford  us  a  fair  profit?  At  the  present  price  of 
implements,  machines,  and  other  necessary  articles,  not 
forgetting  labor  ar.d  taxes,  wo  shall  not  obtain  extrava¬ 


gant  profits  if  we  sell  good,  sound  red  or  amber  winter 
wheat — say  in  Michigan — for  $1.50  per  bushel.  A  fanner 
who  raises  anything  less  than  twenty  bushels  per  acre 
will  not  get  very  rich,  even  if  he  obtains,  in  our  present 
currency,  $1.75  for  red  wheat,  and  $2.00  for  choice  white 
wheat.  When  we  can  get  these  figures  in  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons,  it  is  not  safe  to  hold  on  too  long  ;  but  when,  imme¬ 
diately  after  harvest,  the  price  is  much  below  these 
figures,  those  who  can  afford  to  hold  their  wheat  run 
very  little  risk  of  loss  in  doing  so. 

- - «*-. - ™  o  - — 

Death  to  Half-bred  Males. 

Many  a  man  is  tempted  by  tlie  beauty  and 
promise  of  a  lialf-bred  bull  calf  to  keep  him  for 
the  perpetuation  of  his  good  qualities.  This 
would  be  yery  well  if  only  there  were  any  hope 
of  his  doing  it  with  even  tolerable  certainty;  but 
there  is  not.  The  result  of  using  such  an  ani¬ 
mal  as  a  sire  is  generally  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  cloven  foot  of  a  mongrel  ancestry  will  con¬ 
stantly  show  itself  in  the  most  provoking  man¬ 
ner,  and  there  is  really  no  safety,  if  we  wish  to 
improve  our  stock,  except  in  destroying  at  least 
the  virility  of  every  bull  calf  that  has  not  a 
clean  recorded  pedigree.  We  sometimes  hear  it 
said  of  an  animal  that  “he  carries  his  pedigree 
in  his  horns  and  in  his  hide.”  There  can  be  no 
greater  nonsense  than  this.  The  only  pedigree 
of  an  animal  that  is  worth  anything  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  that  for  many  generations  no 
strain  of  impure  blood  has  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  his  veins.  This  given,  then  seek  for 
the  most  perfect  development  of  every  valuable 
quality;  but  without  this,  the  highest  type  of 
outward  appearance  may  be  only  a  snare  and  a 
delusion.  As  a  case  in  point,  we  know  a  grade 
Jersey  cow, — three-quarters  Jersey,  and  one- 
quarter  Ayrshire— that,  by  a  thoroughbred  Jer¬ 
sey  bull,  had  a  calf  which  would  have  passed 
muster  in  a  herd  of  pure  Ayrshires.  Tlie  strain  of 
Ayrshire  blood  —  itself  thorough  blood  —  for 
once  asserted  itself,  and  took  possession  of  the 
field,  although  the  earlier  and  the  later  calves 
of  the  same  dam  had  all  the  look  of  the  Jersey. 


Commercial  Fertilizers— Honest  Dealers. 


Many  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  ex¬ 
perienced  extraordinary  profit  in  the  use  of 
some  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer.  We  know 
that  barn-yard  manure,  hen  manure,  bone3, 
ashes,  land  plaster,  and  lime,  are  tlie  stand-bys, 
but  we  are  habitually  short  of  these,  at  least  of 
all  but  the  last  two,  and  the  necessity  for  sup¬ 
plying  their  place  drives  thrifty  farmers,  as  well 
as  unthrifty  ones,  into  the  fertilizer  market.  Here 
we  buy  we  know  not  what,  as  school-boys  trade 
jack  knives,  on  “unsight-unseen,”  trusting  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  representations  of  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  to  sell.  If  we  get  too  little  for  our  money 
there  is  no  redress.  We  cannot  prove  fraud  be¬ 
cause  the  fertilizer  does  not  fertilize  our  land, 
for  it  may  be  tried  on  our  next  neighbor’s,  and 
if  it  contains  even  one  ingredient  greatly  neededj 
it  may  produce  excellent  effects.  It  is  therefore 
very  desirable  that  a  traffic  which  is  so  necessary 
to  the  farmer,  and  in  which  there  is  almost  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  for  fraudulent  dealing, 
should  be  conducted  under  reasonable  checks. 
In  Maine  a  recent  law  (for  which,  we  doubt  not, 
the  farmers  thank  our  excellent  friend  S.  L. 
Goodale,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  that  State),  requires  every  manu¬ 
facturer  and  seller  to  have  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  the  fertilizer,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
its  value  as  a  manure,  stated  upon  the  bag  or 
barrel  in  which  it  is  sold,  and  the  parties  are 
held  responsible  for  the  article  coming  up  to  the 
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statement.  This,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  ac¬ 
complishes  two  things — the  manufacturer  knows 
what  he  sells,  and  the  purchaser  knows  what 
lie  buys.  In  Connecticut  another  plan  has  been 
pursued.  Here  there  is  no  intervention  of  law, 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  collects  manures  which  he  finds  for 
sale,  has  them  analyzed,  and  publishes  their  com¬ 
position,  price,  and  the  value  which  the  chem¬ 
ist’s  analysis  indicates  they  possess.  This  makes 
a  stir  among  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  as 
might  be  imagined.  They  would  not  so  much 
object  to  the  publication  of  the  analyses,  but 
to  come  out  and  say  officially  that  fertilizers 
which  they  sell  at  $55  to  $60,  or  even  $80  a  ton, 
are  not  worth  more  than  $18  to  $25 — this  is  too 
much ;  it  is  too  easily  understood.  By  some 
hokus  pokus,  a  farmer  might  be  made  to  believe 
that  a  lack  of  one  component  is  counterbalanced 
by  a  great  supply  of  something  else,  but  when 
each  ingredient  has  a  value  given  to  it  and  all  the 
values  are  summed  up  and  the  worth  of  a  ton 
set  down,  there  is  no  escaping  the  verdict.  The 
importance  of  having  a  correct  verdict,  just 
towards  the  manufacturer  and  liberal  towards 
the  farmer,  is  apparent.  One  maker  has  issued 
a  circular,  stating  what  the  various  ingredients 
cost  him,  according  to  which  the  price  asked  for 
liis  fertilizer  would  not  be  extravagant.  What 
knowledge  has  the  public  that  he  did  not  pay 
or  allow  too  much  for  them  ? 

Let  us  try  to  arrive  at  a  just  valuation  for  the 
four  substances  that  constitute  the  chief  value 
of  our  commercial  fertilizers.  These  are,  1st, 
Ammonia  or  available  Nitrogen;  2d,  Phosphoric 
Acid,  in  a  soluble  form, called  Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid ;  3d,  the  same  in  an  insoluble  form,  called 
Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid ;  and  4th,  Potash. 
Besides,  the  value  of  a  manure  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  its  chemical  composition ;  other 
qualities  are  considered,  for  instance,  its  con¬ 
dition  of  uniform  fineness,  of  dryness,  that  it  may 
easily  be  handled  and  mixed  with  other  fertil¬ 
izers  or  with  earth,  and  its  freedom  from  weed- 
seeds,  which  last  all  should  possess  absolutely. 
The  agricultural  value  of  manure  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  what  is  a  fair  price  for  it, 
except  so  far  as  the  relations  of  supply  and 
demand  raise  or  lower  the  prices  of  all  things. 
Each  of  the  valuable  ingredients  has  a  fair 
market  price.  If  the  farmer  chooses,  he  may 
buy  and  prepare  for  himself.  It  is  fair  that  he 
should  know  as  nearly  as  possible  how  he  may 
supply  himself  with  fertilizers  at  a  less  cost,  if 
it  can  be  done. 

Ammonia. — The  sources  of  supply  to  the 
market  are  few  and  limited.  All  common  sub¬ 
stances  containing  nitrogen  may  be  regarded  as 
supplying  ammonia  to  the  soil.  Nitrogen  in 
nitrie  acid,  as  it  exists  in  saltpetre  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  may  be  used  as  a  manure,  but  in  this  form 
is  usually  far  too  expensive.  Peruvian  guano 
contains  14  to  17  per  cent  of  ammonia;  good 
fish  manure  a  little  more  than  half  as  much — 
say  8  to  81  ja  per  cent.  Peruvian  guano  has,  for 
many  years,  been  the  cheapest  and  best  source  of 
ammonia,  and  so  it  still  continues.  It  contains, 
besides  ammonia  salts,  about  2  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash,  3  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and 
about  12  per  cent  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 
To  come  at  the  cost  of  the  ammonia  we  must  de¬ 
duct  the  value  of  the  other  things.  Take  4  cents 
a  pound  as  the  value  of  potash,  4  cents  as  the 
value  of  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  14 
cents  as  that  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  A 
ton  of  guano  contains  about  40  pounds  of  potash, 
worth  $1.60,  210  pounds  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid,  worth  $9.60,  and  60  pounds  soluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  worth  $3.40,  altogether  $19.60 — call 


it  $20.  Peruvian  guano  sells  now  at  about  $80, 
currency,  per  2,000  pounds ;  deduct  $20,  and  we 
have  $60,  as  the  price  of  the  300  pounds  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  making  the  ammonia  20  cents  a  pound.  This 
is  now  a  fair  price  for  Ammonia  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  wherever  it  occurs  in  commercial  fertilizers. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — The  commonest  source 
of  supply  is  bones.  There  are  several  “plios- 
phatic  guanos  ”  and  mineral  deposits  whicji 
may  be  bought  cither  simply  ground  or  “  ma¬ 
nipulated,”  and  a  vast  deposit  of  phosphatic  ma¬ 
terial,  the  remains  of  ancient  animals,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  brought  to  light  near  Charleston, 
S.  C.  “Bone-dust,”  coarsely  ground  boiled 
bones,  may  be  bought  for  $30  a  ton,  of  2,000 
pounds.  A  ton  of  it  contains  on  an  average 
about  60  pounds,  or  $12  worth  of  ammonia, 
which  makes  the  450  pounds  of  insoluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  which  an  average  sample  contains, 
worth  $18,  or  4  cents  a  pound. 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  is  made  from  the 
insoluble  (bone)  phosphates,  by  mixing  them  in 
powder  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  (diluted  oil  of  vitriol).  This  adds  both  to 
the  price  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  phosphoric 
acid.  If  we  consider  the  cost  of  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  to  be  three  times  as  great  as 
the  other,  12  cents  per  pound  would  be  fair,  and 
any  farmer  may  produce  it  for  that  price,  if 
he  will  make  up  one  or  two  tons  of  bones. 
However,  as  it  forms  a  staple  article  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  has  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  its 
maker,  we  add  2  cents  per  pound  to  this,  and 
set  down  14  cents  as  the  value  of  soluble  forms 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

Potash  is  so  widely  distributed  that  it  has 
only  a  moderately  high  agricullmral  value.  As 
a  fertilizer  it  hardly  exists  in  market,  the  pot¬ 
ashes  of  commerce  bearing  too  high  a  price  for 
them  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Good  potashes 
are  worth  7  els.  per  pound  at  wholesale;  they 
contain  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  real  potash, 
which  would  therefore  cost  about  9  cts.  per 
pound  in  this  form.  The  available  source  of 
supply  to  the  agriculturist  is  wood-ashes,  and 
these  contain  other  ingredients  of  value  to  the 
farmer,  especially  several  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  We  learn  from  a  gentleman  of  large  com¬ 
mercial  and  practical  experience  that  a  bushel 
of  “  house-ashes  ”  weighs  about  48  pounds  on 
an  average,  and  that  several  potash  makers 
who  iiavc  boiled  lye  for  many  years  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  they  do  not  yield  more  than  about 
4  pounds  of  potashes  to  the  bushel,  which  would 
be  3  pounds  of  pure  alkali.  These  practical 
men  agreed  within  a  pound  or  two  in  regard  to 
the  average  weight  of  the  bushel.  One  was 
from  Vermont,  one  from  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  and 
one  from  Buffalo,  and  their  experience  covers  a 
period  of  70  years  down  to  one  year  ago.  Ashes 
made  in  the  open  air  weigh  lighter,  and  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  contain  much  more  potash  than 
those  of  soft  wood.  The  price  per  bushel  for 
ashes  has  varied  a  good  deal,  but  at  12  cts.  per 
bushel,  which  has  been  and  is  a  sort  of  standard 
price,  we  pay  4  cts.  per  pound  for  the  potash 
and  get  the  phosphates  thrown  in.  Allowing 
4  cts.  per  pound  for  the  phosphoric  acid,  we  can 
afford  to  pay  as  high  as  20  cts.  per  bushel  for 
good  ashes,  if  we  cannot  get  them  less. 

A  good  analysis  of  a  fertilizer  will  show 
clearly  the  relative  quantities  of  the  substances 
we  have  considered.  However,  some  analyses 
will  state  nitrogen  instead  of  ammonia  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  soluble  phosphate  of  lime 
instead  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  or  bone  phosphate  or  insoluble 
phosphate  of  lime  or  earthy  phosphates  instead 


of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid.  A  good  analysis, 
then,  is  the  indispensable  thing,  and  buyers  have 
need  to  know  that  the  analysis  is  a  correct  one, 
and  this  should  be  guaranteed. 

We  arrive,  after  these  calculations,  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scale  of  prices,  which  we  believe  to  be 
liberal,  both  towards  the  farmer  and  the  dealer 
in  fertilizers.  If  the  farmer  really  knows  what 
he  wants  and  gets  it,  he  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  prices  we  give — while  the  manufacturer 
and  dealer  can  invariably  buy  at  so  much  lower 
rates,  that  we  think  if  they  buy  well  and  sell  at 
the  figures  we  give,  they  will  make  handsome 
profits. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES. 

Value.  Value. 

Ammonia . 20  cts.  I  Nitrogen . 23'/2  cts. 

Soluble  Phos.  Acid.  .11  “  I  Sol.  Phos.  of  lime..  “ 

Insol.  Phos.  Acid _  4  “  Insoluble  Phosphate 

Potash .  4  “  I  of  lime, (less  than).  2  “ 

- - - — - ►  — - ■ - 

Roads  and  Road-making.— Ho.  3. 


The  title  to  the  highway  is  usually  vested  in 
the  original  proprietors,  and  when  a  change 
of  title  in  the  land  takes  place,  and  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  one  side  passes  into  other  hands,  in  the 
case  of  roads  which  were  originally  laid  out 
across  an  estate,  deeds  are  usually  given  to  the 
middle  of  the  road.  It  is  therefore  almost  uni¬ 
versally  the  case  that  adjoining  proprietors,  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  highway,  own  the  road  between 
them.  This  property  is  given  up  to  the  public 
for  the  purposes  of  a  highway,  and  the  owner 
cannot  obstruct  this  use.  The  width  of  road¬ 
way  proper,  the  position  and  width  of  the  ditch¬ 
es,  the  position  of  trees  standing  in  the  high¬ 
way,  etc.,  are  not  under  the  owner’s  control. 
All  crops,  however,  grass,  fruit,  etc.,  belong  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  land;  they  are  not  public 
property  any  more  than  if  they  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence;  All  highways  should 
consist  of  a  road-way,  or  traveled  path,  of 
determined  width,  for  wheel  vehicles  and  ani¬ 
mals,  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  this  where  it  is 
needed,  or  wherever  it  is  possible  to  have  it,  and 
a  fence  strip  on  each  side.  The  width  of  these 
several  parts  of  the  highway  depends  upon  its 
total  width,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  land 
through  or  over  which  the  road  goes,  and  within 
certain  limits  should  be  determined  by  law,  or 
b3r  vote  of  the  town.  In  making  or  mending 
the  roads  these  dimensions  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to, — the  side  strips  not  touched,  the 
ditches  made  no  wider  nor  deeper  than  the  rule 
requires,  the  track  neither  narrower  nor  wider. 
The  gradual  filling  up  of  the  ditches  will  afford 
material  suitable  for  mending  the  sides  of  the 
road,  but  rarely  such  as  ought  to  be  used  for 
the  top,  except  where  there  is  a  great  dearth  of 
gravel.  We  arc  particularly  strenuous  about 
the  side  or  fence  strips  being  untouched,  be¬ 
cause  where  this  is  uniformly  the  case  the  in¬ 
habitants  will  take  pride  in  keeping  them  well, 
cutting  off  the  brush,  removing  stones,  etc., 
grading  them,  and  keeping  them  in  grass,  which 
should  be  either  fed  off  close  or  frequently 
mowed.  Landowners  will  take  pride,  also,  in 
setting  out  trees  near  their  dwellings  at  least ; 
and  frequently  those  will  be  found  who  will  line 
the  highways  for  miles  with  shade  trees,  pro¬ 
vided  they  feel  sure  that  the  road-master  will 
not  order  gravel  to  be  dug  under  the  roots,  or 
the  trees  to  be  sacrificed  for  some  whim  of  his. 

The  width  of  our  country  roads  is  usually  es¬ 
tablished  by  law  within  certain  limits.  Still  the 
commissioners  will  often  accept,  for  the  public, 
roads  of  any  width,  and  as  these  remain  unal¬ 
tered,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  uni- 
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form  width  for  country  roads.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  it  proper  for  a  public  highway  to  be 
less  than  two  rods  (33  feet)  wide.  Many  roads 
are  narrower,  but  even  this  width  is  inconven¬ 
iently  small  if  a  road  is  much  traveled.  For 
merely  practical  purposes,  a  road  two  and  a  half 
rods  wide  is  almost  always  wide  enough.  In 
thickly  settled  neighborhoods,  if  the  traveled 
road  be  not  less  than  two  rods  wide,  as  much 
space  may  be  taken  for  side-walks,  lawn,  etc., 
in  the  side  strips,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  exhibit  cross- 
seetions  of  roads  of  different  widths,  from  two 
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DIAGRAMS  OF  BOADS. 

rods  to  four  rods  wide.  They  represent  such 
roads  as  might  be  made  through  a  rolling  coun¬ 
try,  not  liable  to  wash.  The  two-rod  road  is  too 
narrow  for  shade  trees  standing  in  the  highway. 
Space  may  very  well  be  afforded  them  in  the 
two-and-a-half-rod  road,  and  in  the  broader 
roads  they  are  almost  a  necessity,  for  a  part  of 
the  use  of  these  roads  is  their  beauty,  and  they 
would  look  naked  and  dreary  without  them,  if 
kept  in  good  order.  In  the  diagrams,  we  allow 
about  two  feet  for  the  width  of  the  outer  slope 
of  the  ditches,  and  suppose  the  road  to  be  so 
graded  that  it  rounds  up  evenly  from  the  tenter 
of  each  ditch.  In  the  four-rod  road,  side-walks 
will  be  seen  outside  the  belts  of  grass,  which 
are  12  feet  wide,  and  afford  abundant  room  for 
forest  or  fruit  trees,  alternating  perhaps  with 
evergreens,  which  may  be  cut  away  after  a  few 
years  if  they  take  too  much  room. 


Tim.  Bunker  on  Chips. 

- • -  it* 

Mb.  Editob. — Hookertown  is  a  pretty  quiet 
sort  of  place,  generally,  but  just  now  we  are 
having  a  big  swell  in  our  waters,  and  it  is  all 
about  chips.  I  wish  we  could  have  had  the  fel¬ 
low  that  makes  pictures  for  you  up  here  yester¬ 
day  ;  I  guess  he’d  ’a  died  a  laughing,  and  cam¬ 
phor  wouldn’t  ’a  brought  him  to.  We  haven’t 
had  such  a  time  since  my  subsoil  plow  first 
came  to  town,  and  the  great  chip  machine  has 
taken  the  shine  all  off  of  that.  If  Mr.  Hoppin 
could  only  put  that  on  to  paper,  somebody 
would  burst  their  waistbands,  or  I’m  mistaken. 
You  see,  the  way  it  happened  was  just  this. 
Deacon  Smith,  you  know,  is  a  pretty  cute  man, 
and  means  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  get 
ahead  of  them  if  he  can.  He  got  ahead  of 
them  about  one  generation,  I  guess,  when  he 
went  into  the  peat  speculation  two  or  three 
years  ago.  It  looked  well  on  paper.  Coal  was 


thirteen  dollars  a  ton  on  Hookertowm  street, 
and  peat  could  be  manufactured  and  sold  for 
half  the  money,  and  make  large  profits.  The 
Deacon  bought  a  fifty-acre  peat  swamp,  of  un¬ 
known  depth,  and  went  in.  By  the  time  he  got 
his  machinery  in,  and  got  nicely  to  work,  coal 
went  down  lcerchug ,  like  a  bull-frog  into  a  pond, 
clean  out  of  sight.  There  was  no  trouble  in 
making  the  peat  bricks,  and  in  burning  them, 
but  they  would  not  sell  at  a  profit  when  folks 
could  get  coal  for  six  dollars  a  ton.  So  Tucker 
and  Jones,  Jake  Frink,  and  the  rest  of  that 
tribe,  begun  to  laugh  at  the  Deacon  for  his 
great  peat  failure.  They  thought 
the  Deacon  was  fiat  on  his  back, 
and  wouldn’t  come  up  again, 
but  I  knew  he  would.  You 
see,  Deacon  Smith  is  the  most 
sot  man  in  town,  believes  in  the 
decrees,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
there  w’as  money  in  that  peat 
s  r .bog  for  him,  if  he  could  only 
\\CJ>  get  at  it.  When  the  peat  failed 
he  thought  of  cranberries,  be¬ 
cause  they  grew  in  small  patches 
all  around  the  swamp.  But  to 
make  a  cranberry  plantation,  the 
whole  surfacehad  to  be  cleared  of 
brush  and  bogs,  and  covered  with 
gravel,  which  was  a  big  job,  and 
would  cost  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  He  got  wind 
of  a  machine  that  would  cut 
brush  just  as  a  hay  cutter  cuts 
up  cornstalks.  He  thought  he 
had  brush  enough  to  pay  for  the 
whole  expense  of  clearing  and 
planting,  if  he  could  only  git  it 
into  shape  to  be  handled.  He  bought  his  ma¬ 
chine,  got  it  into  the  factory  he  put  up  for  peat 
making,  and  turned  on  the  steam  yesterday. 
It  was  like  a  huge  cornstalk  cutter,  only  a  great 
deal  stouter,  and  would  cut  off  sticks  three 
inches  through,  and  make  no  fuss  about  it. 
They  poked  the  brush  right  into  the  jaws,  big 
end  foremost,  and  the  chips  flew  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  brush  wTas  all  chawed  up  into  the 
nicest  kind  of  kindling-wood,  in  short  order. 
The  Deacon  fairly  laughed  to  see  the  chips  fly. 

“  Give  it  to  ’em,  shillalah  1”  cried  Patrick,  as 
he  brought  on  the  brush  and  fed  the  machine. 

“A  great  cracking  among  the  diy  bones  1” 
said  Seth  Twiggs,  as  he  took  a  dry  chip  and 
lighted  his  pipe  at  the  fire. 

Uncle  Jotham  Sparrowgrasss  poked  his  cane 
into  the  pile  of  chopped  brush  to  see  that  there 
was  no  mistake  about  the  chips.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  on  the 
Island,  but  thought  it  wouldn’t  amount  to  much. 
“  It’s  another  of  the  Deacon’s  humbugs,  see  if 
it  ain’t.” 

Jake  Frink,  who  had  just  come  from  the 
tavern,  began  to  sing,  “  Molly,  put  the  kettle  on, 
We’ll  all  drink  tea.”  Mr.  Spooner  wanted  to 
know  if  the  chips  would  kindle  coal  fires  as 
well  as  charcoal. 

“Guess  the  old  peat  bog’ll  come  to  .sutliing 
arter  all,”  said  George  Washington  Tucker. 

“  The  Deacon  is  a  master  man  to  carry  his 
pint,”  remarked  Benjamin  Franklin  Jones. 

“  Yes,”  said  Jake  Frink,  “  but  you  could  al¬ 
ways  carry  a  quart  better  than  he  could  a  gill.” 

“  Charcoal  has  gone  up,”  remarked  Jones, 
maliciously,  to  a  group  of  White  Oakers,  who 
looked  on  with  mouths  agape,  as  they  saw  the 
pile  growing  rapidly. 

“No  more  charcoal  wanted,  I  see,”  responded 
Kier  Frink,  for  the  company,  as  he  pulled  a 
soiled  bandana  from  his  hat  crown,  and  wiped 


his  nose.  “  This  is  jest  the  hardest  world  a 
feller  ever  got  into.  Jest  as  you  git  started  in 
business,  somebody  comes  along  -and  knocks 
your  heels  right  out  from  under  you.  Wood 
used  to  pay  pretty  well,  but  coal  spiled  it.  And 
now  they’ve  got  to  making  chips  by  machinery. 
Every  old  woman  will  be  crazy  after  Smith’s 
chips,  and  j'ou  can  go  the  whole  length  of 
Hookertown  street  crying  ‘  charcoal,’  and  not 
sell  a  bushel  a  day.  White  Oakers’ll  have  to 
move  away,  or  starve.” 

Nobody  except  Kiev’s  company  seemed  to 
feel  very  bad  at  this  prospect.  The  Deacon’s 
figuring  on  chips  looks  very  well,  and  he  says 
they  are  already  doing  a  good  business  in  this 
line,  over  west  of  the  river,  where  he  got  his 
machine  from.  He  calculates  that  a  brush 
swamp  will  yield  from  two  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  bushels  of  chips.  It  will  cost  about 
three  cents  a  bushel  to  cut  the  brush  and  run 
them  through  the  machine.  They  sell  readily 
at  eight  cents  a  bushel,  wholesale,  and  ten 
cents,  retail.  These  chips  are  the  best  thing 
yet  used  for  lighting  coal  fires,  and  are  so  handy 
in  summer  for  making  quick  fires,  that  many 
will  buy  them  who  use  their  own  wood  for 
fuel.  It  costs  less  than  to  draw  their  own 
brush  and  chop  it  with  an  axe.  Some  are  buy¬ 
ing  up  cheap,  rough  lands  covered  with  brush, 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  chips  they  will  make, 
and  they  find  it  a  paying  business.  If  an  acre 
yields  five  thousand  bushels,  the  gross  receipts, 
at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  are  $500,  which  will  pay 
for  a  good  deal  of  labor.  If  there  is  only  four 
cents  profit  on  a  bushel,  it  makes  $200  on  an 
acre.  The  prospect  for  the  White  Oakers  is 
by  no  means  so  gloomy  as  Kier  Frink  would 
have  us  believe.  If  they  would  stop  cock- 
fighting  and  drinking  rum  long  enough  to  buy 
a  brush  cutter,  they  might  turn  their  rough 
lands  and  swamps  to  better  account  than  grow¬ 
ing  wood  for  charcoal.  A  new  machine  only 
costs  $1,000,  and  three  horses  will  run  it.  But 
it  makes  better  work  with  more  power,  and 
there  are  still  plenty  of  idle  streams.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  swamp  that  fur¬ 
nishes  the  brush  affords  a  brook  quite  large 
enough  to  turn  the  machinery.  This  machine 
will  remove  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  the 
growing  of  cranberries  on  peat  bogs.  These 
swamps  are  generally  covered  with  brush,  and 
often  with  a  heavy  growth  of  wood.  It  costs 
from  $100  to  $200  to  get  the  brush  off,  in  the 
most  rapid  and  wasteful  way,  by  cutting  and 
burning  upon  the  ground.  If,  now,  the  clearing 
can  be  made  to  pay  a  profit  in  the  chips  it 
yields,  many  will  think  seriously  of  planting 
these  wastes  with  cranberries.  The  chips  are 
already  a  fixed  institution  in  some  of  our  cities 
and  villages,  and  those  who  have  used  them 
will  never  go  back  to  charcoal.  No  paper  is 
needed.  A  match  will  light  the  fine  twigs,  and 
the  larger  ones  give  body  enough  to  the  fire  to 
kindle  the  coal.  These  chips  are  now  sent  by 
the  car  load  to  our  city  markets,  and  are  likely 
to  affect  the  kindling-wood  men  even  more 
than  the  charcoal  burners.  If  housekeepers 
can  get  a  bushel  of  kindlings  for  ten  cents,  they 
will  not  pay  twenty-five  for  a  coarser  article  of 
pitch,  or  yellow  pine.  Deacon  Smith  is  might¬ 
ily  tickled  with  his  machine,  and  walks  round 
straight  as  a  ramrod.  His  horse  drives  up 
prompt  every  Sunday  morning  to  the  meeting¬ 
house  and  seems  to  say  “chips.”  The  new  har¬ 
ness  and  carriage  are  “chips”  from  the  same 
block.  In  a  little  while  I  expect  we  shall  not 
sec  a  coal  cart  in  all  Hookertown. 

Hookertown,  Conn.,  j  Yours  to  Command, 

Aug.  15/A,  1SG9.  )  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 
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Imitative  Insects. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  there  area  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers  which  become  conspicuous  from 
their  resemblance  to  insects,  there  are  many  in¬ 
sects  which  strive,  so  to  speak,  to  render  them¬ 
selves  less  noticeable  by  assuming  the  form  of 
some  part  of  a  plant. 

One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these,  and 
one  of  which  several 
specimens  have  been 
sent  to  us,  is  the 
Walking-stick,  the 
commonest  species 
being  Diaphorriera 
femorata.  The  long, 
cylindrical,  wingless 
body  of  this  insect  is 
supported  on  slen¬ 
der  legs,  and  appears 
so  much  like  a  twig 
as  to  easily  escape 
observation.  It  will 
be  readily  recogniz¬ 
ed  among  the  others 
in  the  engraving. 

Many  of  our  crick¬ 
ets,  the  katydids 
and  the  like,  have 
very  leaf-like  wings, 
which  are  of  a  green 
color,  and  make 
them  very  inconspic¬ 
uous  among  the  foliage.  The  East-Indiau 
Walking-leaves  ( Phyllium )  far  outdo  any  of  our 
insects  in  their  resemblance  to  leaves;  with 
these  the  imitation  is  almost  perfect.  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  engraving  is  shown  one 
of  these,  but  there  are  others  of  still  more 
grotesque  forms.  The  Museum  of  Natural 
History  (Prof.  Agassiz’s)  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
contains  some  remarkable  specimens  of  these 
insects.  Our  “Rear-horse,”  or  Mantis,  we 
bring  into  this  com¬ 
pany  of  odd  insects ; 
it  is  shown  in  the 
center  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  body  of 
this  insect  appears 
like  the  leaf  or  twig 
upon  which  it  is 
placed,  while  its 
elongated  chest  and 
remarkable  fore  legs 
give  it  a  most  quaint 
appearance.  These 
are  among  the  in¬ 
sects  worth  cultivat¬ 
ing,  as  they  are  most 
carnivorous  fellows, 
and  feed  only  on 
other  insects,  except 
food  be  scarce,  and 
then  they  eat  one  an¬ 
other.  We  under¬ 
took  to  raise  a  lot, 
but  they  ate  one  an¬ 
other  until  there  was 
but  one  left,  and  we 
have  a  suspicion 
that  he  ate  himself.  Our  Mantis  is  found 
abundantly  as  far  north  as  Washington  and 
Southern  Illinois,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
could  be  acclimated  elsewhere.  A  very  curious 
butterfly,  which  possesses  a  remarkable  protec¬ 
tive  resemblance,  is  found  in  Sumatra.  We  do 
not  know  its  common  name,  but  it  is  the  Kalli- 


ma  paralekta  of  entomologists.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  wings  of  this  butterfly  is  of  a 
rich  purple,  marked  with  orange  and  ash  color, 
making  it  conspicuous  while  on  the  wing,  but 
when  it  alights  it  is  rarely  to  be  found.  It  rests 
with  its  wings  closely  folded  together,  with  all 
other  parts  but  its  legs  concealed.  The  under 


THE  WALKING-STICK,  MANTIS,  WALKING-LEAF,  ETC. 

sides  of  the  wings,  which  in  this  position  are 
the  only  parts  visible,  are  of  an  ash  or  ashy- 
brown  color,  and  the  insect  resembles  a  dried 

leaf, - a  resemblance  which  is  hightened  by 

the  shape  of  the  wings,  they  having  tails  which 
look  like  a  leaf-stalk  and  markings  which  rep¬ 
resent  the  midrib  and  veinings  of  a  leaf.  The 
careful  observer  will  notice  many  instances 
among  our  own  insects  in  the  larva  or  perfect 
form  of  what  are  called  protective  resemblances. 


the  gkeat  KANGAROO. — ( Macropus  major  ) 

Marsupial  Animals. — The  Kangaroo, 

The  Marsupial  animals  are  those  which  have 
a  pouch  under  the  belly  for  carrying  their 
young.  The  teats  are  within  this  pouch  (or 
marsupium),  and  the  animals,  being  born  in  a 
very  rudimentary  condition,  are  conveyed  to  the 


pouch,  where  they  attach  themselves  to  the  teats 
and  there  develop.  After  the  young  are  able  to 
take  other  food  than  that  afforded  by  the  mother, 
the  pouch  serves  them  for  a  place  of  refuge. 
There  are  some  thirty  odd  genera  of  pouch¬ 
bearing  animals,  and,  singularly  enough,  all,  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  of  which  our  Opossum  is  the  rep¬ 
resentative,  belong 
to  that  most  singu¬ 
lar  of  all  lands, 
whether  we  regard 
its  animal  or  its 
vegetative  products 
—  Australia,  and 
the  neighboring  is¬ 
lands.  The  Great 
Kangaroo  ( Macro¬ 
pus  major)  is  not 
only  the  largest  of 
the  Marsupials,  but 
the  largest  animal 
found  in  Australia. 
The  engraving 
gives  the  general 
appearance  of  the 
animal.  It  has  a 
remarkable  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  hind 
legs  and  tail,  while 
the  fore  legs  appear 
ridiculously  small. 
The  animal  when 
in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  rests  upon  its 
hind  legs  and  tail,  the  fore  legs  being  used  on¬ 
ly  when  it  is  feeding.  The  books  state  that 
the  tail  is  an  offensive  weapon,  and  an  organ 
of  locomotion,  and  also  that  the  Kangaroo  is  a 
harmless  and  inoffensive  creature.  An  old  Kan¬ 
garoo  hunter  of  our  acquaintance  tells  a  differ¬ 
ent  story,  and  as  he  has  observed  them  by  the 
hundreds,  he  doubtless  knows.  The  animal 
progresses  by  leaps,  and  when  pursued,  takes 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  at  a  bound.  Our  friend 
says  that  the  tail  is 
not  used  in  making 
the  leap,  but  to 
break  the  fall  as  the 
animal  strikes  the 
ground.  As  to  their 
being  harmless  and 
inoffensive,  he  says 
that  an  “  old  man  ” 
Kangaroo  is  a  for¬ 
midable  animal, and 
that  not  only  the 
dogs  used  in  hunt¬ 
ing  often  get  killed, 
but  men  have  sus¬ 
tained  severe  in- 
j  ury  from  them.  He 
says  that  the  tail  is 
not  used  as  a  weap¬ 
on  at  all.  The  Kan¬ 
garoo  will  clasp  a 
dog  or  a  man  by 
its  fore  legs  with  a 
powerful  grip,  and 
then  by  the  use  of 
its  hind  legs,  upon 
each  of  which  there 
is  a  long  and  remarkably  developed  sharp  toe, 
scratch  and  tear  its  victim.  The  largest  speci¬ 
mens  stand  at  the  flight  of  an  ordinary  man, 
and  the  hunters  are  careful  how  they  come  to 
close  quarters.  When  taken  young  lliey  are 
readily  tamed  and  make  interesting  pets,  but 
are  very  difficult  to  raise.  The  Kangaroo  is  an 
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herbivorous  animal  and  is  considered  a  great 
nuisance  in  Australia.  Sheep-raising  is  one  of 
the  important  industries  of  that  country,  and 
the  Kangaroos  are  troublesome,  as  they  destroy 
large  amounts  of  pasturage.  The  flesh  of  the 
animal  is  highly  prized,  and  our  informant  thinks 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  in  the  way  of 
a  soup  to  equal  that  made  from  a  Kangaroo’s 
tail,  and  that  a  fillet  or  tenderloin  of  the  animal 
is  better  than  any  other  meat. — Since  the  fore¬ 
going  was  in  type  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
John  Anderson,  Allansford,  Victoria,  some 
specimens  of  Kangaroo  skins,  treated  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  One,  dressed  with  the  hair  on, 
would,  we  think,  make  excellent  robes.  The 
friend  above  referred  to  says  that  the  skin, 
tanned  in  this  way,  makes  a  very  warm  and 
light  overcoat.  Another  specimen  is  grained, 
and  of  the  natural  color,  very  soft,  and  feels 
much  like  kid,  while  another  and  stouter  piece 
lias  been  blackened,  and  seems  much  like  light 
calfskin.  We  are  told  that  the  chief  objection 
to  leather  made  from  Kangaroo  skin  is,  that  it 
stretches  to  an  inconvenient  extent. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  tie  Pam— No.  69. 


When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  made  me  keep 
the  accounts  of  his  farm,  and  I  soon  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  it.  He  had  ten  children,  and 
worked  hard  to  give  us  a  good  education.  When 
crops  were  poor,  or  prices  low,  it  was  with  a 
heavy  heart  he  sat  down  at  night  to  tell  me  what 
to  write  in  the  book,  and  though  young,  I  soon 
learned  to  sympathize  with  him.  Like  all  good 
men,  he  lived  for  his  children.  He  worked  hard 
for  us,  denied  himself  many  luxuries  that  we 
might  have  a  good  time,  would  wear  an  old  hat 
that  we  might  have  new  shoes,  and  often  walked 
that  we  might  ride.  Never  was  a  happier  set 
of  frolicking  young  ones  on  a  farm.  And  there 
is  not  one  of  us  to  this  day  that  does  not  love 
farming.  But  those  who  talk  of  the  “  inde¬ 
pendent  life  ”  of  a  farmer,  of  his  freedom  from 
care  and  anxiety,  merely  show  their  ignorance. 

There  was  plenty  of  anxiety  on  our  farm. 
There  was  anxiety  about  the  weather,  about  the 
crops,  about  the  stock,  and,  above  all,  about  the 
health  and  life  and  limbs  of  the  children.  We 
ought  all  to  have  been  killed  half  a  dozen  times 
over.  One  was  kicked  by  a  horse  and  ran  a 
narrower  chance  of  life  than  he  has  ever  done 
since,  and  yet  he  has  been  through  the  war, 
has  been  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  on  a  steam¬ 
boat,  and  traveled  the  whole  length  of  the  Erie 
Railroad.  “  Aunt  Hattie,”  as  we  now  call  her, 
had  her  head  cut  open  with  a  donkey  cart,  and 
a  sad  house  we  had  for  many  days  as  she  lay 
between  life  and  death.  Another  sister  when 
three  years  old,  caught  hold  of  the  spokes  of 
the  fore  wheel  of  a  heavily  loaded  wagon,  and 
was  thrown  forward,  and  the  wheel  grazed  her 
whole  body.  My  father  was  driving,  heard  the 
scream,  and  looked  round  in  time  to  see  the 
danger,  but  not  in  time  to  stop  the  team.  For¬ 
tunately  the  nurse  held  on  to  the  child  and 
jerked  her  out  of  the  rut  before  the  hind  wheel 
reached  her.  Last  fall,  the  eight  children  who 
are  still  living  all  met  together,  and  it  was  found 
that  every  one  of  us  had  some  scar  that  remained 
to  remind  us  of  the  accidents  of  early  life. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  say  -was  that  the  habit 
of  keeping  the  books  for  my  father  was  not  only 
a  benefit  to  me,  but  a  great  comfort  to  him.  He 
told  me  his  fears,  and  I  know  now  that  it  must 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  him.  It  certainly 
was  a  great  advantage  to  me.  If  I  know  any¬ 


thing  about  farming,  I  learned  most  of  it  from 
my  father.  And  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  a 
farmer  would  provide  a  nice,  substantially  bound 
book,  and  induce  his  son  to  write  down  every 
day  at  his  dictation  all  that  was  done  on  the 
farm,  it  would  go  a  great  ways  towards  making 
a  good  farmer  of  him.  It  would  be  useful. 
I  can  imagine  some  such  record  as  this : 

September  1st. — “  Very  dry  weather.  Culti¬ 
vating  for  wheat.”  And  then  the  boy  would  be 
very  likely  to  ask  when  he  was  going  to  sow, 
and  what  kind  and  why. 

Sept.  2. — “  Sow  had  ten  little  pigs  last  night, 
but  killed  two  of  them.”  “  It  is  too  bad,”  says 
the  boy,  “  to  lose  them  now,  pigs  are  so  scarce 
and  high,  and  they  say  a  rail  nine  inches  high 
put  round  the  pen,  six  inches  or  so  from  the 
boards,  will  prevent  a  sow  from  lying  on  the 
pigs.”  “  I  thought  of  doing  it,”  says  the  farm¬ 
er,  “but  I  could  not  find  the  hammer, and  we 
have  no  spikes.”  Mental  reflection  by  the  boy : 
“  I  left  the  hammer  in  the  wagon.”  By  the 
father:  “Those  two  pigs  at  six  weeks  old 
would  have  sold  for  ten  dollars.” 

Sept.  3. — “  Thrashing.  The  five  acres  of 
Diehl  wheat  on  the  summer-fallow  gave  150 
bushels;  the  10  acres  of  Mediterranean  after 
oats  gave  only  120  bushels.”  “  If  we  had  sowm 
it  all  to  Diehl,”  says  the  boy,  “  we  should  have 
had  450  bushels  instead  of  270.”  If  the  father 
is  a  sensible  man  he  would  correct  this  remark, 
and  point  out  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  variety, 
but  the  condition  and  character  of  the  land 
that  made  the  difference. 

Sept.  4. — “  One  of  the  horses  sick.”  He  had 
been  on  the  thrashing  machine  all  day,  and  the 
driver,  to  save  his  own  horses,  had  made  the 
farmer’s  do  pretty  much  all  the  work.  This 
horse  was  on  the  outside,  and  his  end  of  the 
evener  was  no  longer  than  that  of  the  horse 
having  the  inside  tract,  and  he  had  to  draw 
just  as  hard  as  the  other  and  walk  much  faster. 

Sept.  5. — “  Drew  the  wheat  to  the  city.  Left 
at  home  10  bushels  of  Diehl  for  seed,  and  20 
bushels  of  Mediterranean.  The  Diehl  overrun 
4  bushels,  and  the  Mediterranean  fell  short 
3  bushels.  Got  $2  a  bushel  for  the  Diehl,  and 
$1.75  for  the  Mediterranean.”  The  five  acres 
of  Diehl  came  to  $280,  and  the  ten  acres  of 
Mediterranean,  $175. 

Now  let  a  farmer  tell  his  son  such  facts,  and 
let  him  write  them  down  as  they  occur,  and  the 
chances  are  that  five  years  will  not  pass  before 
the  farm  will  be  at  least  partially  drained,  weeds 
will  have  disappeared,  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
and  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  will  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  and  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  danger  of  that  young  man  seeking  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  asks 
me  to  tell  them  more  about  the  new  implements 
and  machines  I  use  on  the  farm,  so  that  they 
can  compare  notes.  By  and  by  I  will  do  so. 
It  is  never  safe  to  recommend  a  new  thing  with¬ 
out  giving  it  repeated  trials.  For  instance,  the 
arrangement  for  fastening  scythes  to  the  snaths 
by  means  of  a  screw  is  far  superior  to  the  old 
iron  band  and  wedges.  But  if  the  manufactur¬ 
er  had  been  here  the  other  morning  it  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  have  given  him  “a  piece 
of  my  mind.”  We  have  about  a  dozen  old 
snaths  on  the  farm,  more  or  less,  but  have  al¬ 
ways  considerable  trouble  in  “hanging  the 
scythes,”  and  getting  started  for  an  hour  or 
two’s  work  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on ; 
so  to  make  sure  of  no  delay  I  bought  three 
new  snaths  and  scythes  with  this  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance  for  fastening  on  the  scythe.  We  did 


not  use  them  three  times  before  two  of  them 
were  broken,  and  the  scythes  would  not  fit  any 
other  snath.  The  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  baud  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  when 
the  screw  is  turned  a  little  too  tight,  it  snaps  oft 
like  a  pipe  stem.  If  the  hardware  stores  kept 
these  cast-iron  bands  and  screws  on  hand  so 
that  we  could  get  two  or  three  with  each  snath, 
it  would  not  be  so  bad ;  but  now  when  this  little 
bit  of  casting  breaks  the  whole  thing  is  useless, 
and  we  must  stop  work  and  send  six  or  eight 
miles  to  the  store  for  a  new  snath. 

I  tried  one  new  thing  this  spring  that  pleases 
me  in  every  way,  and  that  i3  Cahoon’s  Broad¬ 
cast  Seed  Sower.  I  drilled  in  all  my  grain,  but 
we  sowed  the  clover  and  grass  seeds  with  it  on 
the  wheat,  and  I  think  the  seed  was  distributed 
more  evenly  and  with  less  labor  than  it  can  be 
done  by  hand,  and  in  less  than  half  the  time. 

Another  new  thing  I  have  tried  this  spring 
and  summer,  which  gives  unbounded  satisfac¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  Collins’  Cast  Cast-steel  Plows. 
Of  course  these  things  are  not  new.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  Col¬ 
lins’  plows  in  use,  principally,  I  suppose,  at  the 
West.  They  are,  however,  as  well  adapted  to> 
our  soils  as  to  the  prairies. 

I  would  never  get  a  new  thing  unless  it  was 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  old  ones  to 
which  the  men  have  become  accustomed.  And 
another  point  is  worthy  of  mention.  When 
you  use  more  than  one  machine  it  is  desirable 
to  have  them  all  of  one  kind.  A  farmer  with 
one  hundred  acres  of  hay  to  cut,  especially  it 
he  has  much  grain  to  cut  also,  should  have  two 
mowing  machines.  And  he  should  have  them 
both  alike.  If  both  should  break  the  same  day 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  same  pieces  would 
break  in  each,  and  he  could  fix  up  one  ma¬ 
chine  from  the  two,  and  keep  it  running  until 
the  broken  pieces  could  be  obtained.  I  fore¬ 
saw  we  were  going  to  have  haying,  hoeing,  and 
harvesting  all  together  this  year,  and  sent  for  a 
new  Wood’s  mower  and  kept  both  of  them  go¬ 
ing.  Bad  as  the  weather  was,  I  never  had  such 
an  easy  time  with  haying.  Most  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  were  behind,  and  they  were  glad  to  send 
men  to  help  me  to  bind  and  draw  in  grain  if  I 
would  send  a  machine  to  cut  hay.  Blessed  be 
the  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  mowing 
machines  !  say  I.  I  know  ofno  machine  so  near, 
absolute  perfection  as  a  good  mower.  “You 
had  to  mow  the  hay  on  this  side-hill  by  hand,’- 
I  said  to  Mr.  Frank  Cornell,  as  we  were  walking 
over  the  University  farm  at  Ithaca.  “  Oh,  no !” 
he  replied,  “I  cut  it  with  my  Buckeye  mower.” 
“  It  does  not  seem  possible,”  I  said,  “  that  any 
machine  could  work  on  such  a  hill,  sloping  in 
all  directions,  and  about  as  steep  as  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt.”  “I  had  no  trouble  at  all,”  he 
replied,  “  only  where  it  was  very  steep  I  jumped 
off  and  held  the  machine  so  that  it  should  not 
tumble  over !” 

I  have  a  horse  that,  while  not  absolutely  sick, 
is  decidedly  “below  par.”  He  has  incipient  in¬ 
dications  of  spring  halt ;  acts  a  little  as  though 
he  was  foundered  ;  his  hoofs  are  soft  and  peel 
off  on  scraping  them,  and  look  very  much  as 
though  they  were  affected  by  a  species  of  dry 
rot.  I  do  not  think  he  is  broken  winded,  but 
he  coughs  worse  than  any  horse  I  ever  heard. 
He  has  a  swelling  on  the  windpipe  close  under 
the  jaw, 'known  as  bronchocele.  It  has  just  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  perhaps  he  has  got  a  stick  in 
his  throat,  and  has  had  for  months. 

I  got  the  idea  from  John  Johnston.  He  says 
that  several  years  ago  a  friend  of  his  had  a 
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horse  that  was  sick,  and  after  doctoring  him  a 
long  time  without  any  improvement,  the  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  told  the  owner  lie  had  better  take 
him  to  Mr.  Johnston.  He  did  so,  and  Mr.  J. 
gave  him  a  ball,  but  the  horse  could  not  swal¬ 
low  it,  and  he  put  his  hand  into  his  mouth  to 
see  what  was  tli#  matter,  and  found  a  short 
piece  of  stick  in  his  throat,  which  he  pulled  out, 
and  the  horse  soon  got  well.  Since  then  he  has 
known  of  five  similar  cases  in  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Once  he  drove  a  favorite  mare  from  his 
farm  near  Geneva  to  the  State  Fair  at  Auburn, 
and  noticed  that  she  did  not  seem  very  well. 
When  he  started  to  come  home,  three  days  after¬ 
wards,  the  mare  looked  very  gaunt,  and  was  not 
as  lively  as  usual.  Coming  to  a  watering  trough 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  he  drove  up  to  it,  and 
the  mare  tried  to  drink,  but  seemed  to  swallow 
with  difficulty,  and  let  some  of  the  water  run 
out  of  her  mouth.  “  That’s  the  matter,  is  it  ?” 
said  Mr.  J.  to  himself,  and  immediately  jumped 
out  of  the  buggy,  took  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  the 
sleeve  of  his  right  arm,  took  hold  of  the  mare’s 
tongue  with  his  left  hand  and  held  it  firm  be¬ 
tween  her  jaws,  put  his  right  hand  down  her 
throat,  and  took  out  the  stick. 

Some  time  afterwards  a  farmer  asked  him  to 
go  to  his  house  and  look  at  a  horse  that  was 
sick.  Mr.  J.  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
‘‘Does  he  eat  well?”  “lie  seems  to  want  to 
eat,”  he  replied,  “  as  much  a3  ever,  but  when  he 
takes  his  oats  into  his  mouth  he  lets  them  fall 
out  again.”  “Well,”  said  Mr.  J.,  “I  am  not 
very  well  or  I  would  go  with  you,  but  do  you 
go  home  and  take  hold  of  the  horse’s  tongue 
with  your  left  hand,  and  thrust  your  right  hand 
down  his  mouth,  and  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  throat  you  will  find  a  stick.”  The  man 
stared  at  him  as  though  he  thought  he  was 
crazy  But  he  went  home,  did  as  Mr.  J.  told 
him,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  the  stick! 

The  Deacon  says  he  has  cured  several  horses 
that  had  the  heaves  by  getting  the  tender  leaves 
or  buds  of  Mullein  and  boiling  them  in  water,  and 
then  moistening  the  cut  feed  with  this  Mullein 
tea.  He  does  not  know  that  it  will  absolutely 
cure  a  broken-winded  horse,  but  at  any  rate  it 
will  greatly  relieve  him. 

Farmers  here  have  had  to  pay  higher  wages 
for  harvesting  than  at  any  time  during  the  war. 
And  I  am  not  sorry  for  it!  It  should  teach  us 
a  lesson  we  seem  slow  to  learn.  We  must  put 
up  houses  for  married  men  and  give  them  stead¬ 
ier  employment.  Those  of  us  who  cannot  afford 
to  build  houses  can  at  any  rate  sell  an  acre  or 
two  of  land  to  some  good  man  who  is  willing  to 
erect  a  house  for  himself,  and  who  will  wrork 
on  the  farm.  While  the  nurserymen  in  the  city 
got  more  men  than  they  needed,  at  $1.25  and 
$1.50  per  day,  without  board,  farmers  were 
paying  $2.00,  $2.50,  and  $3.00  a  day  and  board, 
and  the  men  who  worked  for  us  thought  and 
acted  as  though  they  were  conferring  a  great 
favor.  One  man,  who  rents  a  house  near  me, 
got  $4.00  a  day  and  board,  and  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  does  not  do  as  well  as  a  man  who 
has  steady  work  at  $1.00  a  day  in  winter,  and 
$1.25  or  $1.50  in  summer,  without  board.  A 
married  man  who  has  worked  for  me  three  or 
four  years  for  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  day,  without 
board,  thought  I  did -not  pay  enough,  and  this 
spring  went  to  Michigan.  He  wrote  back  that 
he  wTas  getting  $2.00  a  day.  Shortly  afterwards 
his  wife  wrote :  “  All  George  has  got  this  month 
is  $7.50.”  Both  statements  were  doubtless  true. 
The  whole  system  argues  little  for  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  either  the  men  or  the  farmers.  Both 


alike  suffer.  But  I  think  the  farmers  are  the 
most  to  blame,  because  they  discourage  married 
men  from  settling  in  the  neighborhood  by  man¬ 
ifesting  an  uuwilliugness  to  sell  a  small  plot  of 
land,  and  also  from  not  giving  steady  work. 
This  very  man,  I  am  told,  says  lie  would  not 
have  left  if  he  could  have  found  any  farmer 
willing  to  sell  •  him  five  acres  of  land.  I 
am  vrell  aware  that  a  farmer  does  not  like  to 
sell  a  square  piece  of  land  out  of  his  farm  near 
the  road.  I  would  not  do  it  myself.  But  the 
plan  I  propose  is  to  sell  a  strip  of  20  acres  to 
four’or  five  men,  and  let  them  open  a  road  in 
front  of  the  houses.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  men  willing  to  buy.  The  Germans 
all  want  land  of  their  own,  and  they  make  cap¬ 
ital  farm  laborers.  Let  the  farmers  he  accom¬ 
modating.  Plow  the  land  for  the  men  in  the 
spring,  and  cultivate  their  corn  and  potatoes 
wdtli  the  understanding  that  they  shall  “  work 
it  out.”  The  women  and  children  will  do  nearly 
all  the  work  on  their  little  places,  and  the  men 
will  be  glad  to  work  for  the  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers.  In  this  way  we  can  get  men  at  as  cheap 
rates  in  the  country  as  the  farmers  and  nursery¬ 
men  do  near  the  cities.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
to  let  a  good  German  have  the  land  without 
any  payment  down.  When  he  once  gets  a 
house  erected,  no  matter  if  it  does  not  cost  $50, 
you  may  he  very  sure  that  the  land  will  never 
come  back  to  you.  If  he  lives  he  will  pay  for 
the  laud.  If  he  sells,  it  will  be  to  buy  a  larger 
farm,  and  in  this  case  the  house  and  land  will 
pass  into  the  hands  of  some  other  man  who  will 
want  to  work  for  you. 

The  late  sown  wheat  this  year,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  seems  to  have  done  the  best.  It  did 
not  look  nearly  so  well  this  spring  as  that  sown 
earlier.  I  did  not  finish  sowing  until  the  first 
of  October,  and  the  Deacon  told  me  in  May 
that  my  wheat  was  dying.  Some  fields  in  the 
neighborhood,  sown  in  August  and  the  first  of 
September,  were  looking  splendidly,  but  before 
harvest  my  crop  caught  up.  The  crops  that 
were  put  in  early,  especially  where  sown  thick, 
were  badly  laid,  and  did  not  turn  out  well  when 
thrashed,  and,  besides,  it  was  a  slow  and  ex¬ 
pensive  job  to  cut  them.  If  the  land  is  in  good 
condition,  I  would  not  sow  wheat  before  the 
15th  of  September,  and  would  not  drill  in 
more  than  two  bushels  per  acre.  Where  wheat 
is  sown  after  a  spring  crop,  and  is  in  good  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  it  will  pay  well  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  sow  200  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre 
on  the  winter  wheat  at  the  time  of  putting  in 
the  crop.  I  would  break  all  the  lumps  of  the 
guano,  and  then  sow  it  broadcast,  and  harrow 
or  cultivate  it  in  before  drilling  in  the  seed.  I 
said  it  would  “  pay  well.”  But  of  course  this 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  price  we  get  for  the 
wheat.  At  any  rate,  if  the  wheat  crop  pays  at 
all,  we  shall  lose  nothing  by  using  guano.  And 
if  we  are  willing  to  risk  all  that  it  costs  us  to 
prepare  the  land,  the  seed,  interest,  and  the 
labor  of  cutting,  binding  and  thrashing,  I  think 
we  can  afford  to  risk  ten  dollars  an  acre  in  ap¬ 
plying  manure. 

But  if  the  land  needs  draining,  or  has  not 
been  properly  cultivated,  either  directly  for  the 
wheat  or  for  previous  crops,  and  is  consequent¬ 
ly  not  in  good  condition,  it  is  throwing  money 
away  to  apply  guano.  And  here  is  the  weak 
spot  in  our  agriculture.  Hot  one  farmer  in  ten 
really  gets  his  land  into  the  proper  mechanical 
state  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  We  often 
spend  labor  enough  on  it,  but  do  not  take  time 
enough.  Two  or  three  plowings,  during  two 
or  three  weeks,  just  previous  to  sowing,  when 


the  weather  is  very  hot,  may  destroy  quack 
roots  or  thistles,  but  it  does  very  little  towards 
developing  plant-food  in  the  soil.  It  is  a 
capital  plan  to  start  the  seeds  of  red-root  after 
the  wheat  is  sown,  and  when  we  can  no  longer 
get  at  the  plants. 

- -»  «  - . 

When  will  Top-dressing1  Pay? 

We  think  always,  when  we  have  any  fertil¬ 
izer  to  spread  upon  the  mowing.  Of  course  we 
must  not  rob  the  plowed  fields,  but  every  thrifty 
farmer  can  afford  to  do  something  for  his  mead¬ 
ows  every  year.  Material  for  top-dressing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  barn-yard  manure.  The 
wash  of  roads  is  very  good,  and  this  can  some¬ 
times  be  gathered  in  large  quantities  in  the  bel¬ 
lows.  The  subsoil  of  clay  lands  produces  very 
marked  effects  upon  gravelly  meadows.  Peat, 
taken  from  near  the  surface  and  weathered  one 
winter,  will  sometimes  double  the  grass  crop. 
Ashes,  the  waste  of  factories,  lime,  gas-lime, 
sea-mud,  rock-weed,  kelp,  sea-mosses,  and  eel- 
grass,  all  pay  well  for  top-dressing.  On  almost 
all  farms  near  cities  it  pays  well  to  sell  hay, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  keeping  land  in 
meadow  and  selling  the  crop  as  long  as  one  will 
keep  it  up  to  a  production  of  three  tons  to  the 
acre  by  using  fertilizers.  These  farmers  are  fa¬ 
vorably  situated  for  purchasing  fertilizers. 
They  can  generally  get  stable  manure  and  night- 
soil  on  very  favorable  terms,  and  have  but  a 
short  distance  to  carry  it.  With  top-dressing, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  meadows  may  he  kept 
indefinitely  in  grass.  Without  it,  most  lands 
will  run  out  in  a  few  years,  and  must  be  plowed 
to  make  them  profitable.  As  to  the  best  time 
for  applying  manure,  there  is  probably  much 
less  choice  than  most  farmers  think.  Well-rotted 
compost  can  be  safely  put  on  at  any  time. 
Fresh  stable  manure  and  coarse  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure  we  prefer  to  apply  in  the  fall.  It  will  tell 
more  upon  the  grass  of  next  season  than  if 
spread  the  following  spring.  There  is  probably 
some  loss  of  ammonia  if  green  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  summer,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
apply  all  other  manures  to  grass  at  any  time 
when  it  is  most  convenient  to  cart  them. 


How  to  Keep  Pastures  in  Good  Condition. 


It  is  with  a  pasture  as  with  a  man,  the  in¬ 
come  must  be  greater  than  the  expenses,  or  it 
grows  poor.  Crops  are  the  expenses.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  make  the  surface  of  any  soil 
unproductive  and  unprofitable,  by  carrying  off 
more  than  is  put  on.  Pasturing  with  cows 
that  are  yarded  at  night  does  this.  Sheep  or 
beeves  that  remain  upon  the  land,  on  the 
contrary,  return  more  than  an  equivalent  in  ma¬ 
nure,  and  keep  the  land  improving.  Where 
plaster  meets  a  want  of  the  soil  it  may  be  kept 
improving  by  sowing  broadcast  a  bushel  and  a 
half  to  the  acre  every  spring,  and  feeding  off 
the  grass.  Many  farms  in  the  grazing  districts 
in  the  interior  are  kept  up  mainly  by  plaster 
and  feeding.  Some  of  them  will  carry  a  bullock 
to  the  acre.  Other  lands  need  lime,  and  the 
lime  brings  in  clover,  and  this  plant,  by  the 
large  drafts  it  makes  upon  the  subsoil  and  the 
atmosphere,  always  improves  the  pasture.  In 
other  districts  ashes  are  accessible  at  reasonable 
rates, and  they  are  always  a  reliable  top-dressing. 
The  effects  are  visible  on  some  soils  in  increased 
crops  of  grass,  for  twenty  years.  Cheap  ashes 
will  keep  up  any  pasture,  pay  their  cost,  and 
leave  a  profit.  So  will  home-made  compost,  if 
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a  man  will  but  make  and  use  it.  Along  the 
sea-board  the  old  pastures  need  nothing  better 


than  creek-mud,  and  the  weeds  thrown  up  on  the 
shore.  Too  often  these  are  allowed  to  rot  on  the 

(see  figure  2). 
The  interior 

/f 

K 

sand  for  want  of  labor  to  gather  them.  Irriga¬ 
tion  is  available  in  other  cases,  and  where  the 

partitions,  in-  . 
eluding  the 

'  1 

waters  of  a  brook  can  be  turned  over  a  pasture 
nothing  more  will  be  needed  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition.  Changing  soils  oftentimes  has  a 

long  one,  are 
of  l1]  2  x  1-inch  v! 
pine  strips ; 

2 * 

doost  8'f  I 

wonderful  influence.  Sometimes  on  the  same 
field  of  twenty  acres  there  will  be  sandy  or 

the  outside  en¬ 
tirely  of  one- 

hard  clay  or  muck  in  swales.  A  lop-dressing 
of  the  sand  would  pay  on  the  swales,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  better  for  the  knolls  than  the  muck 
or  clay.  Our  old  pastures  to  be  kept  profitable 
must  have  something  done  for  them.  It  will 
not  pay  to  devote  ten  acres  to  a  single  cow. 


end,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  and  a  passage-way 
2  feet  wide  extends  through  it  on  the  north  side 


boards  batten¬ 
ed.  The  roof  is 
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Fig.  3. — SECTION  OF  HOUSE. 

pine  flooring,  longued  and 
grooved,  and  for  each  apartment  a  3‘|  2  x  G  feet 
liot-bed  sash  is  set  in  the  roof.  The  posts  which 
support  the  ridge  of  the  roof  arc  8  feet  long, 
the  front  wall  or  side  being  only  2’|2  feet  to  the 
plate.  The  yards  are  much  longer  than  it  was 
possible  to  show  in  such  a  small 
■  picture  as  fig.  1,  and  5  or  10 
fig.  feet  wide.  The  paling  surround¬ 
ing  them  is  also  of  l’|2  x  1-inch 
A  brook  runs  through 
§r  the  yards,  affording  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fresh  water,  which  is 
a  great  source  of  health,  and  of 
success  in  raising  fowls.  The 
floor  of  the  house  is  a  dry  grav¬ 
el  bed,  covered  with  sand, 
g  The  roosts  are  low,  as  repre- 
’  sented  in  fig.  3.  They  are  made 
;  of  round  sticks,  about  two  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter,  and,  beneath 
them,  troughs  of.  two  boards 
nailed  together  catch  all  the 
(jjss  droppings.  Tiie  nests  and  feed¬ 
ing  boxes  stand  upon  the  sand, 

l.-FOWL  HOUSE  OF  JOHN  SALISBURY,  JR.  and  ^  frequent]y  moved  t0 

prevent  feed  getting  under  them,  or  the  ground 
becoming  moist,  and  affording  a  harbor  for 
insects.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  openings  in 
the  short  pitch  of  the  roof.  No  rafters  are  need¬ 
ed,  as  the  roof  is  sufficiently  stiffened  by  the 
cross-partitions.  The  doors  by  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  apartments  are  entered  are  two  feet  wide, 
made  also  of  strips,  and  all  are  furnished  with 
locks ;  so  that  when  the  owner  is  absent,  the 
feed  boxes  (and  water  vessels,  if  the  fowls  are 
shut  out  of  the  yards)  may  be  filled  from  the 
passage-way,  and  no  one  can  interfere  with 
either  the  fowls  or  their  eggs.  A  lock  on  the 
outer  door  makes  all  secure  at  night.  The  stock, 
which  had  been  for  several  months  closely  con¬ 
fined,  appeared  healthy,  and  coatinued  laying. 
The  slant  of  the  paling  forming  that  part  of  the 
yard  fence  against  the  house  is  given  to  it  in 
order  that  it  shall  not  cut  off  the  sunlight  from 
the  windows.  As  the  house  is  arranged  for 
nine  varieties,  where  fewer  are  kept  two  or 
more  apartments  may  be  thrown  together,  and 
thus  larger  flocks  accommodated.  We  could 
not  have  wished  for  better  quarters  than  this 
cheap  house  affords  for  our  old  favorites,  the 
Houdans,  La  Fleclie,  and  other  breeds,  the  origi¬ 
nal  stock,  imported  last  year  for  our  premiums. 


Cheap,  Convenient  Fowl-houses. 


We  have  repeatedly  in  former  numbers  given 
descriptions  of  fowl-houses,  both  for  keeping  a 
single  breed,  or  for  common  fowls,  and  for  keep¬ 
ing  several  breeds  distinct.  The  principle  of 
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Fig.  2. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  HOUSE. 

building  poultry -mouses  as  cheap  as  possible  is 
hardly  a  correct  on’,  to  follow,  but  necessity 
knows  no  law  with  us,  as  with  many  of  our 
readers,  no  doubt,  and  sometimes  we  are  very 
glad  to  combine  cheapness  with  convenience 
and  a  moderate  degree  of  excellence.  In  visit¬ 
ing  lately  the  poultry  yards  of  Mi.  John  Salis¬ 
bury,  Jr.,  of  Nyack,  we  were  struck  with  the 
compactness  and  couvenieuce  of  a  new  house 
lie  has  lately  put  up  for  small  slocks  ot  fancy 
fowls,  and  have  liaci  engravings  made  to  show  it. 

The  length  of  the  building  is  45  feet,  and  its 
width.  10  feet.  It  is  divided  iutonin<  apartments, 
each  5  feet  wide.  The  house  is  entered  at  one 


Plowing  with  a  Single  Line. — We  have 
received  scores  of  letters  on  this  subject,  which 
it  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  publish. 
Here  is  one,  sent  from  Washington  Territory, 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  short.  The  writer 
says :  “  As  Walks  and  Talks  has  given  me 
some  good  hints,  I  will  tell  him  how  to  train  a 
horse  to  go  with  a  single  line  without  losing  an 
hour’s  time.  Supposing  he  is  plowing  out  corn 
or  potatoes,  and  drives  his  horse  with  two  lines. 
Let  him  tic  a  knot  in  the  lines,  so  that  the  left 


line  is  about  three  inches  shorter  than  the  other; 
and  then,  when  he  wants  his  horse  to  go  to 
the  left,  give  a  steady  pull  and  he  will  ‘come.’ 
When  he  wants  him  to  go  to  the  right,  a  few 
quick  jerks,  with  the  word  gee,  will  do  it.  If 
it  does  not,  at  first,  he  has  the  two  lines  to 
work  with.  But  always  give  the  steady  pull 
for  haw ,  and  the  light  jerk  for  gee,  before  touch¬ 
ing  the  right  line,  and  I  will  warrant  that  after 
three  days  teaching  he  can  take  off  the  double 
line  and  put  on  the  single  one,  and  can  drive 
him  wherever  he  wants  him  to  go.” 


A  Check  to  Egg-eating  Hens. 

Could  hens  find  their  own  nests,  and  occupy 
them  unmolested,  it  would  be  a  rare  occurrence 
to  find  eggs  broken  in  the  nests,  or  hens  that 
would  eat  their  eggs.  Hens  are  often  so  closely 
confined  that  several  use  one  nest.  They  quar¬ 
rel  over  possession,  break  eggs  occasionally,  and 
in  arranging  the  eggs  beneath  them,  they  taste 
the  delicious  morsel.  Thus  a  habit  is  fre¬ 
quently  formed,  and  all  broken  eggs  are  at  once 
eaten.  Hens  learn  frequently  to  break  eggs, 
and  to  consume  every  one  as  soon  as  it  is  laid. 
Even  when  there  is  no  quarreling,  eggs  are 
sometimes  broken  by  clumsy  hens,  and  by  the 
porcelain  or  glass  nest-eggs  so  commonly  used. 
An  egg  .shell  is  proverbially  a  frail  vessel,  and 
though  glass  eggs  are  very  pretty  to  look  at, 
and  by  a  very  stupid  pullet  might  be  mistaken 
for  real  eggs,  yet  they  are  so  heavy  and  so  hard 
that  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  eggs  survive 
being  rattled  about  in  the  nest  with  them.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  eggs  will  sustain  heavy  pressure  evenly 
applied,  and  quite  hard  blows  from  moderately 
soft  substances,  as  for  instance  from  wood,  or 
from  other  eggs  even,  for  there  is  a  considera¬ 
ble  amount  of  yielding  elasticity  in  the  surface 
of  an  egg.  From  whatever  cause  it  occurs, 
eggs  are  apt  to  be  broken  and  eaten.  We  no¬ 
ticed  in  use  at  Mr.  Salisbury’s,  a  contrivance  of 
Mr.  Cornelius  Smith’s,  for  the  immediate  re¬ 
moval  of  the  egg  as  soon  as  laid.  A  section  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  It  is  a 


common  nest  box  with  a  bottom  slanting 
gently  from  front  and  rear  towards  the  center. 
The  board  forming  the  slope  from  the  front  pass¬ 
ing  quite  through  to  the  rear  of  the  box,  while 
that  sloping  from  the  rear  stops  short  of  the 
middle  far  enough  to  allow  an  egg  to  roll  under 
it  down  the  other  slanting  board.  At  the  back 
of  the  nest-box,  outside  is  a  receptacle  for  the 
eggs,  lined  with  hay,  and  closed  with  a  tight-fit¬ 
ting  cover.  We  tried  the  experiment  to  see  if 
eggs  would  roll  down  and  break  if  they  struck 
the  back  of  the  receptacle,  or  if  they  hit  other 
eggs,  and  they  did  not,  even  when  started  quite 
fast.  A  nest-egg  is  made  fast  to  the  slanting 
bottom  of  the  nest ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
turned  wooden  nest-eggs  they  bring  nowadays 
are  excellent,  for  they  maybe  screwed  on  from 
below,  as  shown.  We  were  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  no  imitation  of  a  nest  was  required, 
the  hens  laying  upon  the  bare  boards,  so  far  as 
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one  could  judge,  with  perfect  contentment.  It 
would  certainly  look  much  better  if  a  roll  of 
hay  were  tacked  against  the  sides  all  around. 


Plowing-  with  Three  Horses  Abreast. 

One  reason  why  there  is  so  much  difficulty 
about  the  more  extensive  employment  of  three 
horses  abreast  in  plowing  is,  that  very  few 
farmers  know  how  simple  a  matter  it  is  to  get 
up  a  set  of  whiffle-trees  for  the  purpose.  The 
only  addition  to  the  ordinary  outfit  of  a  farm  is 
the  evener.  This  is  provided  with  three  com- 


Fig.  1. — CLEVIS  ATTACHMENT. 

mon  iron  clevises,  and  a  short  piece  of  chain. 
It  has  a  common  “  double-tree  ”  at  one  end, 
and  a  “  single-tree  ”  at  the  other,  attached  to 
the  piece  of  chain.  The  big  clevis  is  placed 
exactly  one-third  of  the  way  between  the 
“  double-tree  ”  and  “  single-tree.”  This  is  all 
there  is  to  a  three-horse  whiffletree.  It  is  an 
important  thing  to  arrange  the  plow  clevis  so 
as  to  throw  the  draft  far  enough  to  the  land 
side  of  the  team  to  enable  one  horse  to  walk 
easily  in  the  furrow  and  two  on  the  unplowed 
ground.  If  the  pull  is  direct ,  the  horse  that 
walks  in  the  furrow  will  crowd  the  middle  one, 
and  make  the  team  unsteady. 

Very  good  plow  clevises  for  this  purpose  are 
manufactured  for  sale,  but  with  a  light  ox 
chain,  and  a  siugle  piece  of  stout  iron  work,  an 
equally  good  one  may  be  got  up  at  home.  The 
iron  should  be  about  six  inches  long  from  the 
center  of  the  hooks  to  the  shoulder  on  the 
straight  end.  Its  form  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The 
hooks  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  and  lower 
eyes  of  the  clevis,  so  as  to  hold  the  iron  firmly 
in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  other  end 
projecting  toward  the  laud  side.  The  chain 


gently  on  each  collar,  as  it  is  laid  (and  while  the 
tile  is  held  in  its  position  by  the  hand),  a  shovel¬ 
ful  of  fine  clay, 
the  work  will  be 
better  done.  The 
plan  (of  which 
the  following  il¬ 
lustration  is  for¬ 
warded  us)  for  fill¬ 
ing  the  ditches, 
while  it  would 
need  some  modi¬ 
fication  in  a  hard, 
gravelly  subsoil  filling  a  drain. 

that  can  only  be  worked  with  a  pick,  is  well 
■worth  a  trial  in  the  more  yielding  soils.  It  is  to 
cut  down  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  step  by  step,  as 
in  covering  the  tiles,  until  it  is  nearly  full. 
“  Then  getting  out  of  the  ditch  I  thrust  in  the 
spade  as  in  digging,  about  fourteen  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  pry  in  the  dirt.  This 
leaves  very  little  to  be  shoveled  in  by  the  old 
spine-twisting,  back-aching  method,  and  is  a 
decided  improvement,  both  as  to  labor  and  time.” 
In  the  sketch  sent  by  our  correspondent,  the 
surface  level  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line ;  above 
this  is  the  earth  thrown  out ;  and  A  A  A  the 
thrusts  of  the  spa'de,  by  which  the  earth  is 
pryed  in  to  fill  the  ditch,  beginning  at  the  bottom. 

Hurdling  Sheep  on  Green  Crops. 

We  were  at  Mr.  Wing’s  farm  of  “Maple 
Shade,”  Dutchess  Co.,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
when  he  was  just  turning  his  Cotswolds  upon 
the  rape,  then  making  a  fine  show.  Rape,  which 
is  a  cabbage-like  plant,  making  an  abundance 
of  foliage,  but  no  head,  is  sown  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  in  the  spring,  and  a  suc- 


Fig.  3.— plow  rigged  for  three  horses. 


should  be  fastened  around  the  beam  back  of  the 
standard  of  the  mould-board,  so  as  to  lie  along 
the  laud  side  of  the  beam,  and  the  flat  end  of 
the  iron  should  be  passed  through  one  of  its 
links  and  secured  by  an  iron  key  or  a  hard 
wood  wedge,  driven  through  the  hole.  The 
w'hiffle-tree  evener  should  then  be  fastened  to 
the  chain  as  close  to  the  plow  as  possible.  The 
complete  gear  is  shown  in  fig.  3. 


Filling  Tile  Drains. 

A  Western  correspondent  sends  suggestions 
about  covering  tiles  and.  filling  drains.  He  ob¬ 
jects  to  throwing  down  earth  from  the  bank,  as 
it  would  displace  the  tiles,  and  suggests  the 
scraping  off  of  enough  of  the  subsoil  from  the 
side  of  the  ditch  near  their  level,  which  will 
fall  gently  upon  them,  and  will  be  compacted 
by  the  operator  as  he  walks  forward  in  his  work. 

Where  one  man  is  working  alone,  this  is  a 
good  plan,  but  if  the  tile  layer  can  have  an  as¬ 
sistant,  walking  toward  him  in  the  ditch  to  lay 


cession  of  crops,  put  in  a  week  apart,  is  provided. 
It  is  sown  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart  and 
cultivated  like  turnips,  but  not  thinned  so  se¬ 
verely.  If  it  makes  a  good  growth,  it  is  fit  to  be 
fed  off  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  Mr.  W. 
finds  it  the  best  green  fodder  he  can  give  his 
sheep.  Soon  after  the  ewes  are  separated  from 
the  lambs,  when  dry  enough,  the  flock  is  hurdled 
upon  the  rape.  One  of  the  hurdles  used  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
It  is  8  feet  long;  the  posts,  4‘[2  feet  long,  of 
2  x  3-inch  pine ;  the  slats,  1  x  2-inch  pine,  are 
let  into  the  posts ;  and  the  panel  is  braced  by 
one  upright  and  two  converging  braces  of  1x2- 
incli  stuff.  The  slats  are  nailed  to  the  posts 
and  to  the  braces  at  each  lap  by  one  stout 
wrought  nail  clinched.  When  set  up  in  plowed 
ground,  a  crowbar  is  used,  which  is  represented 
in  a  Basket  item.  It  is  about  31  L  feet  long,  and 
has  an  enlargement  about  a  foot  from  the  point, 
which  gives  additional  weight  to  the  bar,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  convenient  maul,  and  being  cup-shaped 
upon  one  face,  has  no  tendency  to  split  the  posts 
when  they  are  driven  into  the  ground.  In  set¬ 


ting  a  panel,  two  holes  are  made,  which  re¬ 
ceive  the  pointed  posts  part  way;  they  are  then 
driven  down,  and  a  ring  of  wire  slipped  over 
adjoining  posts.  Thus  a  very  firm  fence  is 
easily  made,  handled,  and  shifted.  Both  ewes 
and  lambs  are  fed  upon  the  rape,  the  flocks  be¬ 
ing  turned  into  the  hurdles  towards  evening, 
and  taken  out  and  put  into  pastures  where  they 
can  lie  in  the  shade  during  the  day.  The  hur¬ 
dles  are  shifted  daily,  the  sheep  having  access 
to  only  so  much  as  they  can  eat  clean.  When 
the  rape  is  rank,  they  refuse  the  coarse  stalks, 
which,  in  a  younger  state,  they  eat  clean.  After 
one  or  two  days’  feeding  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  driving  them,  for  as  soon  as  they  are  let  into 
the  field  they  will  break  for  the  hurdles,  neg¬ 


lecting  the  most  tempting  bits  by  the  way. 
These  sheep  are  fed  in  this  manner  until  fall 
turnips  are  ready,  when  they  are  hurdled  upon 
them  in  the  same  manner.  The  flat  strap-leaf  tur¬ 
nip  is  usually  employed,  and  the  sheep  eat  them 
very  clean,  it  being  necessary  to  throw  out  with 
a  potato  hook  the  larger  ones  ■which  are  gnawed 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  these 
the  sheep  are  kept  until  winter.  Practice  like 
this  will  enable  small  farmers  to  support  quite  a 
flock  of  these  large,  quiet,  mutton-making  sheep. 
The  ground  is  admirably  and  evenly  manured, 
and  the  whole  system  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
most  rigid  requirements  of  “  high  farming.” 


Exhibition  Coops  for  Poultry. 

Who  has  not  been  distressed  by  the  forlorn 
coops  or  cages  which  generally  contain  fowls 
and  other  poultry  at  exhibitions  ?  The  difficul¬ 
ty  of  hitting  upon  just  the  right  style,  for  con¬ 
venience,  cleanliness,  ease  of  packing  for  ship¬ 
ment,  ease  of  cleaning  out,  safety  of  the  fowls 
and  of  their  eggs,  has  led  us  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  somewhat,  and  try  to  induce  our  friends  to 
contribute  their  good  ideas.  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  those  people  who  are  think¬ 
ing  about  it  have  made  up  their  minds  to  get 
their  ideas  patented.  We  propose  therefore  the 
plan  here  described,  as  far  better  than  anything 
we  have  yet  seen,  and  shall  be  glad  to  present 
any  superior  one  (not  patented)  to  our  readers. 


Fig.  1. — exhibition  coop  for  fowls. 


The  coop  or  cage,  fig.  1,  is  made  of  six  exter¬ 
nal  pieces,  and  a  drawer.  The  front,  top,  and 
back,  are  frames  made  of  lliree-quarter-inch 
pine,  halved,  and  screwed .  together  with  two 
small  screws  in  each  corner.  Unannealed  iron. 
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No.  6  wires,  go  across  these  frames  the  short¬ 
est  way,  and  are  placed  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  apart.  The  bottom  is  of  light,  clean 
pine  stuff,  live-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  having  four-inch  cleats  let  in 
flush,  to  prevent  warping.  The  sides  are  made 
in  the  same  way,  or  may  be  paneled.  The 
drawer  is  an  inch  deep,  inside  measure,  and  a 
space  is  left  in  the  front  or  in  both  the  front  and 
the  back,  to  put  it  in  and  pull  it  out.  These 
pieces  are  put  together  by  pins  and  hooks,  and 
if  well  made  the  cage  will  be  a  strong  one. 
The  drawer  should  be  kept  filled  with  dry  sand 
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or  gravel,  covered  with  a  little  short,  clean  straw. 
In  case  it  is  undesirable  to  have  the  top  open, 
the  top  and  bottom,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
may  be  reversed,  and  each  one  used  in  place 
of  the  other.  The  fowls  may  be  put  in  by  lift¬ 
ing  the  top,  or  by  lifting  the  top,  shoving  it  back 
an  inch,  and  then  rais¬ 
ing  some  of  the  wires  in 
the  front.  Should  the 
fowls  be  exposed  to 
drafts,  the  cage  may  be 
covered  with  canvas  or 
baize  on  one  or  more  of 
the  open  sides.  Packed 

_ _ _  for  transportation  these 

Fig.  3. — sides  of  coop.  1 , , 

cages  would  occupy  on¬ 
ly  6  inches  in  thickness.  The  dimensions  of  the 
cage  may  vary  considerably ;  the  size  represent¬ 
ed  iu  the  illustrations  is  2  feet  high,  2  feet  deep, 
and  2'Ij  feet  long. 

A  low  roost,  5  inches  high,  to  relieve  the 
fowls  from  constantly  standing  upon  a  flat  bot- 
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Fig.  4.—  hoost. 

tom,  may  be  made  of  a  half  round  piece  of 
wood,  two  inches  in  diameter,  (one  inch  radius) 
having  two  triangular  blocks  with  5-inch  bases 
for  feet.  When  not  in  use,  if  simply  turned 
over  against  the  back  of  the  coop,  the  roost  will 
be  entirely  out  of  the  way. 


Impure  Drinking-water. 

It  is  said  that  a  man’s  palate  is  like  a  police¬ 
man,  stationed  at  the  door  of  his  stomach  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  improper  company. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  our  safety 
requires  that  the  aid  of  the  reason  be  called  in 
to  exercise  a  wiser  discrimination  than  our  tast¬ 
ing  faculty  can  do.  Many  articles,  more  or  less 
injurious,  are  either  of  agreeable  taste,  or  are 
tasteless.  For  instance,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  epidemic  diarrhoea, 
are  propagated  by  means  of  fresh  and  sweet-tast¬ 
ing  drinking-water,  more  than  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  not  positively  proven,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  the  presence  in  the  water  of  wells 
and  springs  of  matter  emanating  from  the  excre¬ 
ment  of  persons  sick  with  the  above  diseases,  and 
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perhaps  some  others,  is  a  sure  means  of  dissem¬ 
inating  them.  It  is  also  generally  believed 
among  those  who  have  paid  the  most  attention 
to  the  subject,  that  any  excrementitious  matter 
in  drinking  water  is  not  only  highly  injurious, 
but  is  often  a  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  diseases. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these  dis¬ 
eases  are  also  communicated  by  a  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  (especially  of  sleeping- 
rooms),  but  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to 
attach  even  greater  importance  to  pure  drinking- 
water  than  to  poire  air.  As  an  instance  in  point, 
we  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  summer  of  1854 
a  sudden  and  most  violent  outbreak  of 
cholera  (reaching  a  mortality  of  131  in 
a  single  day,  within  a  circle  of  about 
200  yards  radius),  which  occurred  in 
London,  was  distinctly  traced  to  a  well 
in  the  center  of  the  fatal  area,  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  leakage  of  a  house-drain 
through  which  the  evacuations  of  a 
cholera  patient  passed  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  pestilence.  The 
water  of  this  well  (as  is  often  the  case 
with  water  containing  organic  impu¬ 
rities)  was  peculiarly  fresh  and  palat¬ 
able.  On  the  removal  of  the  handle  of 
the  pump  by  order  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish,  the 
disease  rapidly  diminished.  It  seems  perfectly 
clear,  in  this  instance,  that  the  cholera  poison 
contained  in  the  evacuations  of  a  single  invalid 
was  distributed  by  means  of  this  well  throughout 
the  whole  district,  dealing  death  on  every  hand. 

It  is  stated  that,  a  few  years  since,  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  filth-vat  of  the  Atlantic  House, 
at  Newport,  R.  I., — sending  a  poisoned  stream 
through  the  gravel  stratum  that  connects  the 
wells  of  a  large  part  of  the  town — gave  rise  to 
what  was  known  as  the  John  Street  Fever, 
which  proved  of  the  most  fatal  character. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  also  shown  that  the 
leachings  of  barn-yards  are,  as  a  cause  of 
typhoid  fever  infection,  hardly  less  dangerous 
than  are  the  exudations  of  privy  vaults. 

Now  is  the  season  when  we  should  guard  with 
the  utmost  care  against  every  possible  contami¬ 
nation  of  our  wells  and  springs.  During  the 
winter,  spring,  and  early  summer,  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  soil  is  sufficient  to  keep  any 
slight  impurity  so  far  diluted  as  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant,  but  during  this  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  months,  when  the  springs  are  low, 
when  most  of  the  water-bearing  strata  of  the 
soil  have  run  dry,  the  virus  is  so  concentrated 
as  to  tell,  with  often  fatal  effect,  on  all  who  use 
the  water.  This  season  of  low  wells  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  the  season  of  typhoid  fever,  epidemic  dysen¬ 
tery,  etc.,  and  it  stands  every  sensible  man  in 
hand  to  provide  at  once  for  the  purification  of 
the  source  from  which  the  drinking-water  of  his 
family  is  taken.  A  single  cup  of  clear  water, 
fresh  from  the  spring,  may  carry  the  seeds  of  a 
fatal  disease, and  typhoid  or  dysentery  may  come, 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  carry  away  the  pride 
of  the  house:— then  there  will  be  lamentations 
over  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence. 

If  no  well  or  spring  is  at  hand  which  is  surely 
free  from  contamination, — which  has  no  streak 
of  gravel  connecting  it  with  a  privy-vault,  a 
cess-pool,  or  a  barn-yard, — then,  by  all  means, 
commence  by  providing  a  good  supply  of  rain 
water,  and  end  by  so  arranging  the  establish¬ 
ment  that  no  atom  of  the  waste  of  the  house 
or  barn  shall  find  its  way  into  the  lower  soil. 
- - — ►  — - - - 

Plowing  Under  Crops  for  Manure. — An 
old  farmer  in  Missouri  writes  us  that  he  has 
“  tried  buckwheat,  oats,  corn,  and  clover,  plowed 


under  as  manure,”  and  has  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  nothing  is  so  good  as  clover.  He  has 
not  tried  peas,  and  asks  whether  they  are  good 
for  this  purpose.  Next  to  clover  there  is  no 
crop  better  than  peas  to  plow  under  for  ma¬ 
nure.  But  peas  contain  a  good  quantity  of 
matter  that  can  be  turned  into  pork,  and  the 
manure  that  is  left  will  be  nearly  as  valuable  as 
the  peas  themselves.  Grow  all  the  peas  you 
can,  but  do  not  plow  them  under.  There  is  no 
better  feed  for  pigs,  and  sheep  do  well  on  them. 


How  to  Save  Corn.  Fodder. 


Much  of  the  value  of  corn  stover  is  destroyed 
by  careless  handling,  even  in  the  districts  where 
they  store  it  for  feed.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  corn  that  is  cut  up  by  the  ground,  and  put 
in  shocks  to  cure.  The  curing  process  goes  on 
safety  while  it  remains  in  the  shock,  but  the 
husking  begins  while  the  stalks  are  yet  green  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  fodder  is  immediately 
stacked  or  carried  to  the  barn,  and  stored 
in  bulk.  It  soon  heats  and  moulds.  If,  after 
husking,  the  stalks  are  bound  immediately  in 
bundles,  of  convenient  size  for  handling,  and 
put  into  large  shocks  of  thirty  or  forty  bundles, 
set  up  endwise,  and  capped  with  straw,  they 
will  cure  without  moulding,  and  make  excel¬ 
lent  fodder.  Or  the  bundles  may  be  taken  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  barn,  or  to  an  open  shed,  and 
stored  in  the  same  way.  The  air  has  free  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  interstices  of  the  bundles, 
and  the  moisture  is  carried  off.  Well-cured  corn 
fodder  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  hay,  and  the 
extra  labor  of  making  into  bundles  will  pay. 


Draining1  Large  Swamps. 

Those  of  our  readers  whose  farms  run  on  to 
large  swamps,  which  can  be  drained  only  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  all  their  proprietors,  will  be 
interested  to  know  what  is  being  done  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar  swamp  near  New  York.  The  swamp  is  a 
long  and  narrow  one,  and  winding  through  it  in 
the  most  tortuous  course  is  a  brook  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  which,  owing  to  its  many  curves,  to  the 
obstruction  of  trees  that  have  fallen  into  it,  and 
to  a  profuse  growth  of  water-cresses,  is  always 
so  sluggish  that  at  ordinary  stages  of  the  water 
it  runs  bank-full ;  and  after  heavy  rains,  the 
whole  swamp  is  overflowed  and  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  iu  such  a  condition  as  to  be  worthless 
even  for  pasture.  The  plan  for  its  improve¬ 
ment  consists  chiefly  in  a  project  for  straighten¬ 
ing  and  deepening  the  course  of  the  brook.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  striking  a  bee-line  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  end  of  the  swamp,  the  length 
of  the  stream  will  be  reduced  more  than  one- 
lialf;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  make  the  ex¬ 
cavation  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  banks,  at  which  depth,  almost  through¬ 
out  the  whole  course,  the  bottom  of  the  brook 
will  be,  not  in  muck,  but  in  the  hard  subsoil. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  washing  away  of  the 
banks,  the  bottom  of  the  brook  will  be  but  three 
feet  wide,  the  width  at  the  surface  being  four¬ 
teen  feet.  This  will  give  a  very  gradual  slope,  to 
be  sodded  immediately,  and  on  which  grass  will 
grow  down  to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  cutting  a  pond  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  is  to  be  made,  with  a  sluice-way 
through  the  bottom  of  its  dam  communicating 
directly  with  the  head  of  the  brook.  Ordinari¬ 
ly,  this  pond  will  be  full,  and  its  overflow 
will  pass  through  a  curved  wooden  “shute” 
by  a  very  easy  descent  to  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  new  ditch ;  so  that  there  will 
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be  no  danger  of  the  cutting  away  of  either  the 
bottom  or  the  sides  by  the  force  of  the  water. 
The  silt  and  detritus  washed  during  autumn  and 
spring  freshets  from  the  mountain  regions  above, 
will  be  largely  deposited  in  the  pond,  and  during 
the  dryest  seasons  of  the  year  the  gate  in  the 
sluice-way  will  be  opened,  drawing  the  water 
from  the  pond,  and  allowing  the  deposit  to  be 
removed.  This  removal  will  restore  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  the  pond  to  the  original  point,  and  will 
yield  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

As  the  work  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  riparian  owners,  the  articles  of  as¬ 
sociation  require  that  no  open  ditch  shall  be  cut 
through  the  banks  for  the  draining  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  lands ;  but  all  side  drains,  whether  they  be 
open  or  covered,  will  be  taken  into  the  brook 
through  covered  passages,  curving  towards 
the  outlet  of  the  ditch  or  down  stream  and  de¬ 
livering  on  a  level  with  its  bottom,  so  that  in¬ 
stead  of  cutting  away  the  sides  or  leaving  rough 
edges  against  which  the  stream  in  the  ditch  it¬ 
self  could  take  effect,  they  will  add  to  the  veloc¬ 
ity  of  the  stream  while  they  add  to  its  volume, 
and  will  obviate  the  most  serious  objection  to 
such  improvements  as  ordinarily  made. 


The  Supply  of  Water  to  Farm  Buildings, 

Those  farmers  W'lio  live  among  the  springy 
hill-sides  of  New  England  have, within  their  easy 
reach,  the  means  for  bringing  water  (through  hol¬ 
low  logs,  or  otherwise)  to  their  barn-yards  or  sta¬ 
bles,  in  such  quantities  as  to  enable  them  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  animals  at  all  seasons  without  undue  ex¬ 
posure,  to  wash  implements  without  trouble, 
and  to  easily  do  whatever  else  requires  a  liberal 
supply  of  pure  water.  While  many  farmers 
would  hesitate  to  spend  $100  in  bringing  water 
to  their  barns,  no  farmer  who  has  once  done  it 
would  take  five  times  that  amount  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  giving  it  up.  Unfortunate^,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  country  is  deprived  of  this 
natural  source  of  ■water  flowing  by  its  own 
“  head,”  and  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
water  by  artificial  means  from  wells  or  from 
springs  on  lower  ground.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  recourse  must  be  had  to  water-rams, 
Avater-w'heels,  caloric  engines,  or  wind-mills.  Of 
these,  the  most  satisfactory,  wdiere  there  is  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  flowing  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  allow  nine-tenths  of  it  to  be  wasted, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  water-ram, — a 
simple  and  economical  contrivance,  wThich,  with 
almost  no  cost  for  repairs,  and  -without  super¬ 
vision,  keeps,  up  its  steady  work  in  winter  and 
in  summer,  often  for  many  years.  The  water¬ 
wheel  is  very  effective,  and  is  considerably  used 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
springs  frequently  break  out  near  the  borders 
of  a  brook.  The  water  of  the  brook  is  used  to 
turn  an  overshot  wheel,  having  about  twelve 
inches  breast,  and  three-foot  arms,  or  a  diame¬ 
ter  of  six  feet.  This  wheel  works  a  little  force- 
pump,  the  constant  action  of  which  sends  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  often  to  remote  lull- 
tops.  "Where  the  supply  can  be  drawn  only 
from  a  well,  although  the  caloric  engine  is  fa¬ 
vorably  spoken  of  by  those  w7ho  know  its  opera¬ 
tion,  there  is  nothing  so  useful  as  a  good,  self¬ 
regulating  wind-mill.  One  of  these  has  been 
working  on  our  own  farm  for  more  than  a  year ; 
and,  although  subjected,  without  attention,  to 
the  severest  gales,  has  never  required  the  least 
repair,  nor  any  attention  whatever,  beyond  a 
slight  oiling  once  a  week.  In  selecting  a  wind¬ 
mill,  it  is  best  to  take  one  having,  in  ordinary 
winds,  rather  more  power  than  is  required.  We  ) 


thus  secure  the  action  of  the  pump  during  those 
slight  breezes,  which  often  are  the  only  inter¬ 
ruption  to  long-continued  calms,  during  which, 
with  a  smaller  wind-mill,  we  might  be  for  weeks 
without  the  necessary  supply ;  and  nothing  is 
more  provoking  than  an  intermittent  supply  of 
water  after  one  has  once  learned  to  depend 
upon  it.  To  go  back  to  the  old  well-sweep 
and  tub,  after  several  months’  relief  from  such 
labor,  more  than  makes  up  for  the  small  saving 
in  buying  the  lower  priced  wind-mill. 


A  Warning  to  Young  Book  Farmers. 


We  took  occasion,  in  a  recent  number,  to  say 
that  certain  works  of  the  imagination,  depict¬ 
ing  the  delightful  independence  and  the  solid 
prosperity  of  certain  new  beginners  in  farming 
and  gardening  pursuits,  were  not,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  good  books.  Since  our  former  notice  was 
written,  we  have  read  again,  with  much  care, 
the  “Farming  by  Inches”  to  which  we  then 
alluded  ;  and  we  are  so  strongly  impressed  by 
it,  that  wTe  should  be  doing  less  than  our  duty 
did  we  not  again  advise  our  younger  readers 
not  to  be  led  astray  by  its  apparent  genuineness. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  everything  stated  in 
this  book  might  actually  transpire,  but  it  is  so 
far  from  being  probable, -that  we  risk  nothing 
in  saying  that  it  is,  in  the  main,  untrue.  A  man 
and  his  wife,  with  no  previous  knowledge  of 
farming,  go  into  the  country  in  the  spring,  take 
possession  of  an  inherited  place  of  only  three 
acres,  buy  some  books  and  plenty  of  manure, 
hire  very  little  assistance,  and,  by  dint  of  natu¬ 
ral  shrewdness  and  hard  reading  (mainly  of  a 
seedsman’s  advertising  catalogue),  make  money 
enough  to  pay  all  their  living  expenses,  all  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  their  business,  and  a  good 
interest  on  their  investment.  On  its  face, — and 
probably  in  the  intention  of  its  author, — the 
story  is  a  simple  pastoral  tale  of  the  most  un¬ 
objectionable  tendency.  If  it  were  true,  in  all 
its  particulars,  it  would  be  valuable,  for  the 
reason  that  what  one  man  has  done,  another 
may  fairly  hope  to  do.  If  it  were  a  very  proba¬ 
ble  story,  it  would  be  valuable  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  beginners  in  farming. 

It  is  neither  true  nor  probable.  Humanly 
speaking,  it  is  not  possible.  Therefore,  it  is  al¬ 
together  bad,  and,  if  read  at  all,  it  should  be 
read  with  the  understanding  that  the  moral  it 
attempts  to  point  does  not  exist.  It  is  a  story 
of  almost  uninterrupted  successes.  A  true  record 
of  the  first  year’s  experience  of  any  tyro  in 
agriculture  would  be,  in  almost  every  instance, 
a  story  of  disappointment,  failure,  hard  work, 
and  sunken  money.  As  in  every  other  career, 
the  school  of  experience  is  a  dear  and  a  hard 
school  to  learn  in  ;  and  he  who  takes  one  acre 
or  a  hundred  for  his  practising  ground — if  he 
has  not  learned  his  trade  in  advance — will,  be¬ 
fore  his  first  year  is  over,  need  all  his  heroism 
to  carry  him  through  with  a  stout  heart. 

"We  believe  that  there  is  liardl}7  a  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  farming  and  gardening.  One 
-who  understands  his  business,  who  has  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  {or  his  operations,  a  good  soil,  a 
good  situation,  and  plenty  of  manure  at  com¬ 
mand,  may  hope  for  a  very  large  reward  for  his 
labor  and  superintendence.  We  rejoice,  there¬ 
fore,  when  we  see  any  man  or  woman  turning 
from  other  pursuits  w'ith  the  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  agriculture  or  horticulture  a  career.  Only 
when  we  see  them  go  headforemost  into  the 
thing,— undertaking  a  difficult  trade  without 
learning  it,  and  seeking  to  get  in  a  month  the 


knowledge  that  a  year  cannot  give, — do  we 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  bitter  things  in 
store  for  them. 

As  a  rule, — a  rule  that  has  few  exceptions, — 
they  will  lose  much  more  than  a  year’s  living 
expenses,  and  will  learn  much  less  than  they 
could  learn  as  working  hands  in  the  employ  of 
a  good  farmer.  If  you,  reader,  want  to  become 
a  farmer,  or  a  florist,  or  a  market  gardener,, 
take  our  advice : — Buy  as  many  of  the  best 
books  on  the  subject  as  you  can  find  time  to 
read,  and  hire  out,  as  an  irregular  hand,  with 
the  best  man  you  can  find  who  is  doing,  practi¬ 
cally,  what  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  do. 
Work  for  dear  life,  read,  listen,  and  watch  all 
that  is  going  on ;  at  the  end  of  your  year  you 
will  be  able  to  start  judiciously  and  well.  You 
will  have  saved  money,  you  -will  have  saved 
time,  and  you  will  have  gained  information  that 
five  years  of  ignorant  and  expensive  blundering 
could  not  have  given  you.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  good  farming, — except  the  road  through 
royal  hard  thinking,  and  working,  and  waiting. 

■ - &  m - - - 

An  Experiment  with  Weathered  Peat. 

The  statement  that  our  peats  are,  many  of 
them,  worth  as  much  as  good  stable  mauure,  is 
received  with  a  good  deal  of  incredulity.  The 
chemist  analyzes  and  shows  his  one,  two,  or 
three  per  cent  of  ammonia,  but  the  old-school 
farmer  shakes  his  head  and  does  not  take  stock. 
He  has  tried  the  sour  stuff  and  did  not  see  any 
thing  start.  Dennis  Tuttle,  of  Madison,  Conn., 
on  the  other  hand,  has  tried  it  and  started  some¬ 
thing.  During  the  peat  excitement  he  had  been 
drawn  into  the  purchase  of  a  bog  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fuel.  When  coal  went  down  from 
fourteen  to  seven  dollars  a  ton,  the  conditions 
of  success  in  that  enterprise  were  somewhat 
changed.  The  peat  bog  looked  like  an  ele¬ 
phant.  But  Mr.  Tuttle  happened  to  have 
bought  with  the  swamp  several  acres  of  poor, 
gravelly  soil  around  the  margin.  A  small  lot, 
so  poor  that  it  hardly  yielded  half  a  ton  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  was  taken  for  the  experiment.  The 
peat  was  gathered  from  near  the  surface  of  the 
bog  in  the  year  1867,  and  was  applied  to  the 
field  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-five  loads  to 
the  acre,  in  the  spring  of  1868.  It  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  frosts  of  one  winter,  and  was 
worked  over  so  as  to  make  it  fine.  The  field 
yielded  a  large  crop  of  good  hay  last  summer, 
judged  to  be  three  tons  to  the  acre.  In  a  recent 
visit  to  this  field  it  had  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass,  certainly  not  less  than  two  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  the  good  influence  of  the  peat  could 
be  seen  in  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
body  of  the  field  and  patches  in  the  fence  cor¬ 
ners  where  the  dressing  had  not  reached.  Mr. 
Tuttle  -was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  result, 
and  his  neighbors  who  laughed  at  the  elephant 
have  a  longing  for  the  bank  that  has  such  de¬ 
posits  and  makes  such  dividends.  Allowing  the 
peat  to  cost  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  acre, 
spread  upon  the  field,  and  the  gain  in  the  crop 
for  the  two  years  to  be  only  four  tons,  worth 
$75,  he  has  made  a  good  thing  of  it.  The  peat 
will  last  another  year  certainly,  and  when  the 
sod  is  turned  over  for  corn,  there  will  be  a  heavy 
burden  of  grass  roots  to  feed  it.  We  could  not 
expect  any  better  results  than  this  from  the 
same  amount  of  the  best  stable  manure.  It  is 
not  probable  that  every  bog  will  yield  such 
peat  as  this,  but  few  have  been  fairly  tested  that 
do  not -  pay  abundantly  for  working.  Why 
should  they  so  generally  be  given  up  to  toads 
and  wafer  snakes  ?  Connecticut. 
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Among1  the  Salt  Meadows. 


The  sea  and  the  land  are  in  constant  warfare. 
In  some  places  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the 
land,  while  at  the  mouths  of  our  large  rivers 
the  land  generally  gains  upon  the  sea.  These 
rivers  bring  down  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  is  de¬ 
posited  in  what  geologists  call  alluvial  deposits. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  New  York  we  have 
abundant  instances  of  this  fact.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres,  as  the  rivers  approach 
the  sea,  are  made  up  of  this  deposit.  These 
salt-water  meadows  are  more  level  than  a  West¬ 
ern  prairie,  and  were  it  not  that  the  salt  water 
allows  the  growth  of  only  certain  plants,  they 
would  be  most  valuable  for  cultivation,  for  they 
are  rich  in  organic  matter.  These  meadows 
are  penetrated  by  creeks  which  generally  have 
a  most  tortuous  course,  and  as  the  surface  of 
the  land  is  but  very  little  above  that  of  the 
water,  one  finds  that  what  appears  to  be  a 
broad  and  unbroken  meadow  is  impassable  on 
account  of  the  numerous  water  courses.  One 
of  our  artists  has  been  down  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  and  has  sketched  one  of  these 
inlets,  in  which  he  and  the  engraver  have  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  giving  us  a  sunrise  effect,  rarely  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  wood  engraving.  The  rude  boat, 
with  its  patched  sails,  is  loaded  with  “punk,” 
which  is  much  employed  as  a  fertilizer  by  the 
farmers  in  that  neighborhood.  This  we  under¬ 
stand  to  be  a  kind  of  submerged  peat,  which  is, 
iu  some  localities,  collected  in  large  quantities. 
The  specimens  which  were  forwarded  have 
failed  to  reach  us.  Those  who  live  near  the 
sea  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  some  of  the 
vast  treasures  that  are  cast  into  it.  The  waste 
of  a  large  city  is  something  fearful  to  contem¬ 
plate.  Every  day  there  is  thrown  out  and  borne 
seaward  that  which  the  land  is  starving  for. 
The  waters  for  hundreds  of  miles  inland  bear 
in  their  turbid  streams  the  richest  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials.  The  farmers  near  the  sea  get  it  back  in 
the  form  of  sea-weed,  salt  muck,  punk,  fish,  etc. 
Those  who  live  farther  inland  buy  it  in  the 
form  of  the  different  guanos.  How  to  stop  this 
great  waste  is  one  of  the  problems,  of  the  day. 
In  England,  the  best  agricultural  chemists  and 
the  most  skilled  engineers  are  at  work  at  it. 
Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  the  Chinese  and  Ja¬ 
panese,  who,  in  this  particular,  are  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  o'f  us,  and  stop  this  impoverishing  waste. 
They  utilize  everything  which  can  fertilize. 


Pasturing  Meadows. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  all  meadows  to  feed  them 
after  mowing,  except  that  rare  class  where  the 
vegetation  is  too  rank  to  make  good  hay.  If  a 
field  cuts  four  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  feeding  a 
few  days  might  not  harm  it.  But  for  ordinary 
mowing  land  cutting  only  half  as  much,  grazing 
cannot  fail  to  reduce  the  next  year’s  crop,  and 
to  shorten  the  period  during  which  the  land  can 
be  kept  in  grass.  "We  noticed  this  summer  in 
an  old  meadow  the  great  difference  in  the  yield 
of  hay  inside  of  an  old  stock -yard,  and  upon  the 
adjoining  land.  The  circle  where  the  fence  had 
stood  was  very  distinctly  marked  by  the  ranker 
growth  of  grass.  Outside,  there  had  been  graz¬ 
ing  all  through  the  fall.  Inside,  the  fence  had 
protected  the  grass.  Though  the  outside  had 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle,  yet  the  yield  upon 
the  inside  was  at  least  a  third  more,  and  there 
was  no  other  noticeable  cause  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  grazing.  It  is  true  that  by  pursuing  this 
plan  there  is  more  old  fog  upon  ungrazed  land, 
but  that  is  just  what  the  roots  of  grasses  need 
for  their  winter  protection.  The  ground  does 
not  freeze  so  deep,  and  the  grass  starts  earlier 
in  the  spring  and  makes  a  larger  crop  of  hay. 
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Australian  Glory  Pea.— Clianthus  Dampieri. 

[•  [Recently  we  have  derived  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  Glory  Pea  successfully  cultivated  by 
one  of  our  horticultural  friends. 

Tire  plant  is  such  a  striking  one, 
both  in  color  and  habit,  that  we 
procured  from  him  materials  for 
making  an  engraving,  and  the 
following  account  of  his  method 
of  treating  the  plant.  —  Eds.] 

:  In  compliance  with  your  re¬ 
quest  I  propose  directing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  your  readers  to  one 
of  the  grandest  ornaments  of  the 
flower  garden — the  “  Glory  Pea.” 

I  flowered  this  plant  for  the 
first  time  in  1856,  and  the  variety 
known  as  albiflora  in  1867.  I  at 
present  (Aug.  1st)  have  one  plant 
in  my  garden  with  eleven  trusses 
of  its  gorgeous  flowers  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  To  prove 
that  the  Glory  Pea  is  all  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  lover  of  Flora’s 
gems  can  ask,  I  need  but  cite  the 
fact,  that  our  friend  the  Editor 
has  visited  my  plant  at  least  once 
a  week  for  the  last  month.  As 
evidence  that  it  attracts  others, 
less  versed  in  floriculture,  our 
friend  noticed  a  bare  strip  upon 
the  lawn,  which  led  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  path  to  the  plant,  and 
he  sarcastically  remarked  that 
“  the  path  leading  to  the  Glory 
Pea  was  more  trodden  than  that 
leading  to  church.”  The  Clian¬ 
thus  continues  flowering  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  color  is  a 
rich,  brilliant  crimson,  with  a 
polished  black  boss  on  the  upper 
petal  of  the  flower,  each  margin 
of  the  cleft  in  the  black  boss 
being  tipped  with  a  narrow  baud 
of  pearly  white.  Tiie  variety  albiflora  is  white 
throughout  the  centre  spaces  of  the  flower,  belt¬ 
ed  with  brilliant  rosy  crimson,  and  marked  with 
the  black  boss — presenting  an  unique  and  ex¬ 
quisite  combination  of  tints.  There  is  no  reason 


leading  seedsman  that  the  seed  will  succeed  if 
sown  in  the  open  ground ;  but  this  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  until  we  have  established  the 
matter  by  experiment.  Our  experience  teaches, 


that  to  insure  vegetation  the  seeds  require  a 
bottom  heat  of  from  80°  to  90°.  An  ordinary 
hotbed  is  all  that  is  required.  The  plant  now 
blooming  in  my  garden  is  one  of  several 
raised  from  seed  sown  on  the  1st  of  April. 

Many  have  been  the 
failures  in  cultivating 
this  beautiful  plant, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
will  not  bear  transplant¬ 
ing  from  seed  pots  or 
the  seed  bed.  The  roots 
are  very  brittle,  and  if 
injured  in  any  way 
rapidly  decay.  The  only 
successful  mode  of  cul¬ 
ture  is  to  sow  the  seeds 
singly  in  two  or  three- 
inch  pots  in  light  com¬ 
post.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  are  found  coiled 
round  the  ball  of  earth 
they  must  be  shifted  in¬ 
to  5  or  6-incli  pots,  in 
which  they  may  be 
grown  until  about  the 
second  week  in  May, 
when  they  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  out  in  the  open 
ground.  The  Clianthus 
is  a  plant  which  a  gardener  would  call 
“  miffy  ” — that  is,  difficult  to  keep  in  health 
in  its  early  stages  of  growth.  If  supplied 
with  too  much  water,  or  if  the  atmosphere  in 


which  it  is  grown  is  too  moist,  it  will  damp  off ; 
and  if  allowed  to  become  pot-bound  in  small 
pots  disease  will  attack  the  roots.  Another 
year  we  shall  try  the  experiment  of  sowing  seeds 
in  the  open  ground,  and  will  re¬ 
port  the  result.  As  regards  soil 
it  is  easily  suited ;  but  it  will 
grow  and  bloom  all  the  more 
freely  for  a  liberal  allowance  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure. 
I  trust  that  your  numerous  read¬ 
ers  will  cultivate  this  gorgeous 
plant ;  and  if  their  efforts  should 
prove  as  successful  as  mine  have 
been,  it  will  gratify  Al  Fresco. 

The  Clustered  Leucothoe. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  shrub 
which  in  May  and  June  presents 
so  fine  an  appearance  as  the 
Clustered  Leucothoe,  should  be 
so  little  known.  We  do  not  rec¬ 
ollect  to  have-  ever  seen  it  in 
cultivation,  except,  perhaps,  in 
Central  Park,  where  it  was  left 
among  other  desirable  native 
shrubs.  The  shrub  grows  from 
four  to  six  feet  high,  and  in  its 
foliage  and  general  appearance 
much  resembles  a  huckleberry 
bush.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
in  very  close,  one-sided  racemes, 
and  all  point  downward  with 
such  regularity  that  they  have 
been  compared  to  rows  of  teeth. 
They  have  a  pearly  whiteness. 
The  fruit  is  a  small,  dry  pod. 
The  engraving  gives  the  summit 
of  a  branch  somewhat  reduced 
in  size.  The  botanical  name  of 
the  shrub  is  Leucothoe  racemosa. 
Those  who  studied  plants  many 
years  ago  will  recognize  this 
as  what  was  then  called  An¬ 
dromeda  racemosa.  The  old  genus,  Androm¬ 
eda,  for  sufficient  botanical  reasons,  having 
been  separated  into  several  genera,  this  plant 
has,  with  several  others,  been  placed  in  Leuco- 
thoe,  which,  being  a  proper  name  from  mythol¬ 


ogy,  cannot  be  translated.  If  the  shrub  has  a 
common  name  in  any  locality,  we  should  be 
glad  to  learn  it.  The  plant  grow?s  from  New 
England  to  Virginia, and  may  be  easily  cultivated. 


why  the  Clianthus  should  not  be  found  frequent¬ 
ly  in  our  gardens.  The  plants  should  be  grown 
and  sold  by  our  nurserymen  as  cheaply  as  ver¬ 
benas  and  petunias.  It  has  been  stated  by  a 


glory  pea. — ( Clianthus  Dampieri.) 


Indian  pipe. — {See  next  page.) 
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The  Indian  Pipe  , — ( Monotropa  uniflora.) 

Among  our  northern  plants  we  know  of  none 
more  grotesque,  or  more  likely  to  arrest  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  indifferent  observer,  than  the  Ind¬ 
ian  Pipe  we  have  figured.  A  while  ago  we  were 
walking  through  our  woods  with  a  city  friend, 
who  noticed  curious  white  spots  upon  the 
ground.  He  asked  what  these  were,  and  was 
fold  if  he  would  come  in  two  weeksflie  should 
see.  He  came,  and  the  engraving  shows  what 
these  white,  spots  came  to.  A  pure  waxy  white 
stem,  so  singularly  white  that  it  has  been  called 
the  “  Corpse  Plant,”  lifts  itself  up,  bearing  along 
its  length  dead  white  leaves,  and  at  its  summit 
a  single  flower.  This  flower  is  bent-downwards, 
while  it  is  a  flower,  but  in  fruit  it  is  erect.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  flowering  season,  a  clump  of  this  plant 
presents  a  most  striking  appearance.  There 
are  usually  several  in  a  group,  all  of  a  pure, 
ghostly  white,  3  to  8  inches  high,  and  often  with 
tiie  tops  of  the  stems  turning  t  he  same  way.  The 
plant  is  found  in  dark  and  rich  woods,  and  from 
its  place  of  growth,  as  well  as  its  singular  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  usually  taken  for  a  fungus.  The 
slightest  examination  will  show  that  it  is  not  a 
fungus,  but  a  flowering  plant,  as  it  has  ten 
stamens  and  a  very  large  pistil.  The  botanical 
generic  name,  3fonotropa,  is  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  “  one  turn,”  as  the  summit  of  the  stem 
is  turned  to  one  side.  The  specific  name,  uni¬ 
flora ■,  was  given  on  account  of  its  having  but 
one  flower.  While  the  plant  is  of  such  a  pure 
white,  when  plucked  it  soon  turns  to  a  jet  black. 
Dried  as  botanical  specimens  are  usually 
dried,  it  is  thoroughly  black.  One  of  our 
friends  is  making  an  experiment  with  various 
solutions,  to  see  if  he  cannot  preserve  this 
plant  in  its  colorless  condition.  Those  who 
mistake  the  plant  for  a  fungus  are  not  so  very 
much  at  fault,  as  it  has  all  the  habits  of  a 
fungus.  It  grows  on  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  and  may  have  an  attachment  to  liv¬ 
ing  plants.  The  engraving  given  upon  the 
preceding  page  was  taken  from  an  undersized 
specimen,  which  grew  in  a  rather  dry  place. 

- - -*»  « -wa  O  — —  »-fs» - ■ 

Garden  Edgings. 

We  have  referred  to  the  matter  of  garden 
edgings  more  than  once,  but  recent  correspond¬ 
ence  requires  that  we  should  notice  it  again. 
We  think  it  a.  matter  upon  which  too  much 
stress  is  laid.  The  old  style  of  gardening  re¬ 
quired  that  every  border  and  bed  should  be 
edged  with  box  or  some  similar  plant.  Where 
beds  are  cut  in  the  lawn,  edgings  can  very  well 


Fig.  1. — EDGING-  WITH  BRICK. 

he  dispensed  with,  the  grass  itself  being  a  suffi¬ 
cient  setting  for  (he  plants.  Considerable  care 
is  required  and  frequent  use  of  the  edging  knife, 
to  prevent,  the  grass  from  running  into  the  bed, 
but  in  well-kept  grounds  this  is  easily  done. 
Where  the  lawn  borders  upon  a  walk,  or  where 
a  flower  border  is  to  be  separated  from  a  walk, 
one  of  the  most  permanent  and  available  edg¬ 
ings  is  one  of  brick,  set  half  or  more  into  the 
ground,  and  close  together.  Moderate  curves, 
as  well  as  straight  lines,  may  be  made  in  this 


way.  If  the  red  color  is  objected  to  they  may 
be  washed  over  with  water  cement,  which  can 
have  its  color  modified  by  umber  or  other  de¬ 
sired  color.  Box  is  the  best  living  edging,  but 
it  implies  care,  and  at  the  best,  requires  resetting 
every  few  years.  When  raised  beds  are  made 
in  lawns,  their  outline  may  be  maintained  by 
an  edging  of  bricks  set  as  shown  in  figure 
1.  Board  edgings  are  intolerable,  as  they 
warp  and  decay  to  an  annoying  degree.  A 
correspondent  suggests  an  edging  of  iron — 


Fig.  2.— EARTHEN-WARE  EDGINGS. 


boiler-plate  we  suppose — with  iron  stakes 
which  are  to  be  thrust  into  the  ground  riveted 
to  it.  This  would  be  too  difficult  to  procure, 
too  expensive,  and  when  set,  would  rust,  if  not 
protected  by  coal  tar,  which  would  make  them 
of  an  unsightly  black.  We  hope  that  some  of 
our  potteries  will  furnish  such  edging  tiles  as 
are  in  use  in  England,  and  as  a  hint  we  give 
in  figure  2,  some  of  the  styles  approved  abroad. 

- - - - - — - - - 

Notes  from  “  The  Pines.”— No.  4. 


Bean  lovers  will  stick  a  pin  here  and  remem¬ 
ber  it  next  season.  The  Dwarf  Wax  Bean  is  a 
good  thing — not  so  good  as  the  Giant  Wax  (pole), 
but  it  is  after  that  style, — and  then  so  early! 
Planted  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early  Valen¬ 
tine,  it  was  a  week  ahead  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
“string”  bean,  because  it  has  no  strings,  but  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  “snap”  about  it.  The  pods 
look  whitish  and  sickly,  but  just  try  them  1 
They  do  not  boil  down  into  flabbiness,  but  keep 
their  proper  rotundity.  For  bean  salad  they 
are  splendid.  Perhaps  the  reader  does  not 
know  bean  salad.  Beans,  oil,  and  vinegar.  If 
oil  is  objected  to,  as  it  is  by  some,  try  butter  and 
vinegar,  but  don’t  forget  the  beans.  The  House¬ 
hold  Department  will  please  excuse  any  tres¬ 
passing,  but  I  am  an  enthusiast  on  salads.  . 

Is  it  not  strange  to  note  how  few  people  use 
their  eyes?  Iliad  a  handful  of  chestnut  blos¬ 
soms,  from  which  Mr.  Beaulieu  made  the  beauti¬ 
ful  drawing  on  another  page,  and  a  gentleman 
at  the  station,  as  we  were  waiting  for  the  cars, 
asked  me  what  flowers  I  had.  He  probably  did 
not  suppose  that  one  of  the 
Agriculturist  staff  would  have 
any  common  thing.  Yet  this 
man  was  born  and  “raised” 
within  a  mile  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  blossoms  came.  When 
a  child  I  read  a  story  by  Miss 
Edgeworth  (I  think),  called 
“Eyes  and  No  Eyes.”  You 
could  not  do  better  than  to 
publish  that,  or  something 
like  it,  in  your  Boys’  and  Girls’  Department. 

A  distinguished  Senator  once  wrote  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Cabinet  officer  a  letter  which  read  as 
follows:  “Stick.”  It  was  not  very  long,  but  very 
emphatic.  I  not  being  a  Senator  and  never 
expecting  to  be,  humbly  say  “  stick,”  for  this 
is  the  time  at  which  all  Chrysanthemum 
growers  should  stick.  The  autumnal  gales  will 
come,  and  then  where  will  you  be?  If  there 
was  ever  a  plant  constructed  for  the  particular 


purpose  of  being  broken,  it  is  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  If  it  were  human,  I  should  say  that  it 
had  the  “  break  bone  fever,”  but  as  it  isn’t,  I 
say  “stick.” 

Our  Walks  and  Talks  editor  says  that  some 
of  us  think  that  he  has  fall  fallowing  on  the 
brain.  If  his  fall  fallowing  does  as  much  good 
as  our  summer  fallowing  he  may  be  insane  in 
that  direction  as  much  as  he  likes.  Taking  an 
old  place  that  was  overstocked  with  weeds  our 
first  business  was  to  subdue  the  land.  A  large 
patch  was  summer  fallowed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
weeds  showed  themselves  the  cultivator  was 
put  through.  Kind  neighbors  advised  that  the 
piece  should  be  put  in  this  or  that  crop,  but  we 
kept  on  cultivating  it  for  weeds.  A  week  or 
two  ago  it  was  sown  to  ruta-bagas  of  various 
.kinds,  and  if  there  is  a  patch  in  the  whole 
county  that  shows  a  better  stand  and  is  more 
free  from  weeds,  we  should  like  to  see  it.  Having 
once  got  the  start  of  the  weeds  it  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  matter  to  keep  the  supremacy. 

Several  have  asked  me  for  my  potato  experi¬ 
ence.  I  have  none  to  give  until  the  potatoes 
have  completed  their  career  and  the  vines  have 
died.  It  would  not  be  fair,  for  some  potatoes 
have  a  wonderful  way  of  catching  up  on  what 
we  may  call  the  “  home  stretch.”  For  instance, 
we  had  potato  A  as  large  as  pullets’  eggs,  while 
potato  B  was  only  as  large  as  good-sized  peas. 
A  week  after  potato  B  was  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  potato  A.  An  opinion  given  at  this  time 
would  have  been  manifestly  unfair.  So  with  the 
Tomatoes.  We  have  21  different  sorts,  all 
growing  in  open  field  culture.  Those  which 
set  the  earliest  do  not  fill  the  soonest,  and  any 
verdict  as  to  productiveness,  until  all  are  ripe, 
would  be  premature. 

I  must,  however,  say  a  word  for  the  Black 
Pekin  Egg  Plant.  It  has  such  an  upright  growth 
and  such  a  marked  foliage  that  it  is  worth  grow¬ 
ing  as  an  ornamental  plant,— and  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  such.  But  for  its  fruit  it  is  remarkable ; 
we  have  them  almost  large  enough  for  the 
table  while  the  regular  New  York  Improved  is 
just  thinking  about  fruiting. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  give  one  a  new 
sensation,  provided  it  be  a  pleasant  one.  A 
friend  was  here  who  had  never  eaten  beet 
greens.  Now,  after  spinach,  if  there  is  anything 
better  than  a  juvenile  beet, — a  beet  just  beginning 
to  be-it,  thinned  out  that  its  brothers  might 
grow,  and  then  exalted  to  the  table  with  a  plen- 
.ty  of  butter  and  just  a  dash  of  vinegar — I  want 
to  see  it. 

People  talk  about  the  squash-bug  and  the 
striped  bug,  hut  neither  is  as  bad  as  is  a  brother 
to  the  striped  bug,  the  Galeruca  decern  punctata , 
which  means  the  10-spotted  Galeruea.  It  looks 
as  innocent  as  a  lady-bug,  has  the  same  shape, 
but  is  yellow,  with  10  black  spots.  If  this  fellow 
gets  on  the  vines  it  leaves  its  mark.  They  look 
as  if  they  had  been  scorched.  The  striped  bug, 
another  Galeruca ,  is  troublesome  when  the  vines 
are  young,  but  this  10-spotted  fellow  comes  at 
anytime.  It  is  of  no  use  to  chase  him  after 
sunrise,  for  he  is  livelier  than  his  pursuer.  In 
the  early  morning  when  he  is  chilled  he  may 
be  caught,  but  let  him  alone  and  two  or  three 
will  during  the  day  spoil  the  most  vigorous 
leaf.  Fortunately  we  planted  some  for  the 
bugs,  but  then  it  is  discouraging  to  see  the  havoc 
this  rascal  will  make. 

Then  the  borer.  Entomologists  tell  us  to  cut 
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him  out  of  the  squash  and  melon  vines;  but 
unfortunately  the  vine  is  killed  before  the  borer 
is  discovered.  Your  vines  are  all  right  in  the 
morning,  but  at  night  every  leaf  is  drooping,  all 
on  account  of  this  rascally  borer.  We  should 
like  to  see  any  surgery  that  will  restore  vines  so 
afflicted.  They  have  thus  far  taken  only  one 
vine  in  a  hill,  but  suppose  they  should  take  all, 
where  would  we  be  ? 


Sprouts. 


Iu  early  spring,  sprouts  are  in  great  demand 
in  the  Hew  York  market.  They  come  in  after 
the  winter  spinach  has  gone,  and  at  the  restau¬ 
rants  we  find  sprouts  substituted  in  those  dish¬ 


es  in  which  spinach  was  used  earlier.  “  Corned 
Beef  and  Sprouts”  takes  the  place  of  “  Corned 
Beef  and  Spinach”  on  the  bills  of  fare.  Sprouts 
are  Kale  or  Borecole,  and  are  in  reality  a  form 
of  cabbage  that  does  not  head,  but  forms  a 
great  abundance  of  wrinkled  leaves,  which, 
when  they  have  been  frosted,  are  really  delicious 
eating,  whether  taken  in  early  winter  or  left  un¬ 
til  spring.  The  seed  is  sown  in  September  in 
rows  a  foot  apart,  and  cultivated  the  same  as 
turnips.  On  light  soils  the  plants  pass  the  win¬ 
ter  without  any  protection,  but  on  heavy  ones 
it  is  better  to  give  a  covering  of  bog  or  salt  hay, 
or  some  similar  material.  An  old  gardener,  a 
neighbor  of  ours,  says  that  “the  curliest  is  the 
best ,”  and  saves  his  most  curly  plants  for  seed. 
The  common  market  sort,  of  which  we  give  an 
engraving,  is  known  as  German  Greens.  There 
are  several  new  varieties  which  we  are  testing, 
and  may,  at  another  time,  report  upon  them. 


The  Pickle  Crop. 


There  is  scarcely  anything  upon  which  we 
have  so  many  inquiries  as  cucumbers  for  pick¬ 
les.  Many  persons  have  heard  that  pickles 
are  a  profitable  crop,  and  having  planted 
them,  write  to  us  to  ask  how  to  dispose  of 
them.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter.  Supposing 
one  had  planted  a  crop  of  flax  or  cotton,  would 
he  expect  us  to  tell  him  how  to  convert  these 
fibres  into  cloth?  The  raising  of  cucumbers  is 
one  thing,  and  the  manufacture  of  pickles  is 
another,  and  as  distinct  a  branch  of  business  as 
that  of  the  cotton  raiser  and  cotton  spinner. 
Those  who  have  made  money  by  raising  cucum¬ 
bers  for  pickles  are  those  who  live  near  pickle 
factories,  and  could  contract  for  the  sale  of 
their  crops  upon  delivery.  We  do  not  think  it 


will  pay  for  those  who  are  not  thus  situated  to 
go  largely  into  the  business  of  raising  cucum¬ 
bers.  There  are  many  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
“getting  a  stand,”  and  when  the  vines  are  in 
fruit  a  man  can  hardly  earn  his  wages  in  pick¬ 
ing  cucumbers.  A  highly  intelligent  friend  in 
Michigan,  who  keeps  an  account  with  every 
crop,  has  given  up  the  cultivation  of  cucumbers 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  picking.  He  had 
many  acres  in  cucumbers,  and  until  he  kept  an 
account  he  thought  them  profitable, but  although 
he  was  doing  a  large  business  in  shipping  them 
to  Southern  markets,  he  has  given  them  up. 
Hear  city  markets  and  pickle  factories,  where 
they  can  be  sold  at  once  by  the  hundred,  cu¬ 
cumbers  may  be  raised  at  a  fair  profit,  but 
when  one  has  merely  to  salt  them  to  preserve 
them,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will 
pay.  As  to  the  growers  con¬ 
verting  them  into  pickles,  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  will  meet 
with  any  success,  as  that  is  a 
branch  of  business  by  itself. 
In  putting  up  cucumbers  in 
salt  and  water  for  shipping, 
the  friend  above  referred  to 
operated  as  follows.  He  used 
new  barrels.  One  head  being 
taken  out,  about  four  quarts  of 
salt  were  put  in  the  barrel, 
which  was  then  filled  with  cu¬ 
cumbers  ;  four  quarts  more  of 
salt  were  placed  upon  the  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  the  head  careful¬ 
ly  replaced.  The  barrel  was 
then  filled  with  water  through 
the  bung-liole,  and  tightly 
bunged  up.  The  barrels  then 
had  their  position  changed  ev¬ 
ery  day  or  two  for  a  week  or  more,  to  insure  that 
the  salt  was  thoroughly  dissolved,  when  they 
were  ready  for  shipping.  He  says  that  cucum¬ 
bers  put  up  in  this  way  and  kept  tight  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  six  months  or  more. 


The  Blackberries. 


It  is  strange  that  the  growth  of  a  blackberry  is 
not  generally  understood.  We  have  given  the 
whole  story  many  times,  and  yet  here  are  a  half 
score  of  letters  asking  about  the  blackberry. 
How  let  one  of  these  writers  go  to  his  black¬ 
berry  patch,  and  he  will  see  two,  three,  or  more 
used-up  looking  canes  loaded  with  fruit,  and  as 
many  more  vigorously  growing  green  canes 
which  have  started  up  this  year.  Pick  all  the 
fruit  that  ripens,  and  when  the  last  berry  is  off, 
cut  out  the  old  canes.  The  next  year’s  crop  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  growth  of  the  new  green  canes. 
Top  all  of  these  new  canes  that  are  over  five  or 
six  feet  high.  By  “top”  we  mean  cut  them 
off.  It  should  have  been  done  long  ago,  but 
better  now  than  not  at  all.  Had  it  been 
done  earlier  it  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  thumb  and  finger,  but  now  the  shears 
must  be  used.  The  canes  now  will  have  side 
branches,  and  these  should  not  be  allowed  to 
extend  themselves  longer  than  about  eighteen 
inches.  Three  or  four  canes  to  a  stool  are 
enough,  and  these  should  he  kept  tied  up  to  a 
stout  stake.  We  prefer  to  use  tarred  twine  for 
these  rough  fellows.  Suckers  will  come  up  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  everywhere.  It  generally 
is  the  case  that  these  can  be  sold  as  soon  as 
vegetation  ceases,  for  a  fair  price;  if  not,  cut 
them  down  before  they  get  too  woody  to  be 
cut  with  a  sharp  hoe.  As  to  varieties  we  still 
place  the  Kittatinny  at  the  head  of  the  list. 


For  market  the  Hew  Rochelle  will  be  found 
profitable  where  it  is  not  winter-killed,  but  for 
blackberries  “as  are  blackberries,”  we  think 
the  Kittatinny  about  as  good  as  those  we  used 
to  pick  from  the  wild  bushes  on  “  Old  Point 
Judith” — which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  A 
blackberry  patch  is  something  uncomfortable 
to  handle.  Our  friend  Wm.  H.  Doty,  who  is 
always  inventing  something,  has  brought  us  an 
ingeniously  contrived  pruning  chisel  which 
we  think  will  prove  a  great  help.  We  only 
wait  for  our  fruit  to  be  off  to  allow  us  to  try  it. 


Winter  Spinach. 


One  of  the  profitable  crops  of  the  market 
garden  is  Spinach.  In  the  latitude  of  Hew 
York  it  is  sown  about  the  middle  of  this  month 
in  drills  about  a  foot  apart,  and  kept  well 
cultivated  until  frost  sets  in.  In  places  north 
of  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  it  some  pro¬ 
tection.  In  early  spring  it  is  ready  to  cut,  and 
brings  a  good  price,  and  it  is  off  of  the  ground 
soon  enough  to  make  way  for  other  crops. 


The  Rat-tailed  Radish.  ( Baplianus  caudatus.) 

It  is  about  time  that  this  humbug  was  explod¬ 
ed.  Some  ten-  years  ago  our  friend,  Isaac 
Buchanan,  brought  from  Europe  as  a  very  pre¬ 
cious  thing,  the  seeds  of  the  Madras  Radish,  the 
pods  of  which  were  to  be  good  for  eating  or 
for  pickling.  With  many  thanks  to  our  veteran 
florist  we  grew  the  plant,  but  could  not  see  that 
the  pods  were  either  eatable  or  pickleable. 
Later,  the  Baplianus  caudatus  came  out,  and 
ten  seeds  were  sold  (we  think)  for  25  cents, — it 
may  have  been  more.  This  year  we  grew  it, 
giving  it  the  best  possible  treatment.  It  gave  a 
generous  supply  of  pods,  something  longer, 
perhaps,  than  our  old  Madras  radish.  The 
English  papers  had  lauded  the  pods  of  this 
radish  as  something  excellent  when  cooked  and 
treated  with  drawn  butter,  in  the  same  way  as 
asparagus.  We  had  a  guest  from  the  city,  and 
wished  to  treat  him  to  a  novelty,  so  the  rat-tails 
were  picked  and  nicely  served.  We  never  ate 
boiled  rat-tails,  but  have  no  doubt  they  would 
be  preferable  to  the  pods  of  this  rat-tail  radish, 
albeit  some  of  them  reached  the  prescribed 
length  of  eighteen  inches.  Heitherdid  we  ever 
eat  boiled  shoestrings  served  with  drawn  butter, 
but  in  trying  the  Baphanus  caudatus  we  think 
we  got  a  good  idea  of  them.  It  was  noticed 
that  no  one  asked  to  be  helped  the  second  time. 


Huthitive  Value  of  Different  Crops.— 
Mr.  J.  D.  McGuire,  of  Maryland,  referring  to 
the  article  on  this  subject  iu  the  Agriculturist 
for  May,  writes:  “The  following  statement, 
which  I  took  from  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Academy  of  Hohenheim,  for  Hov. 
1863,  whilst  I  was  a  student  there,  will  give  you 
iu  part  their  estimate  of  how  many  pounds  of 
each  article  are  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  hay.  Fif¬ 
teen  head  of  horses,  122  head  of  horned  cattle, 
and  890  sheep  were  kept  there  and  fed  on  this 
principle  :  100  lbs.  of  hay  are  equal  to  275  lbs. 
of  beets,  carrots,  or  Jerusalem  artichoke ;  200 
lbs.  oat  straw,  or  potatoes ;  125  lbs.  Brewers’ 
grains  ;  00  lbs.  oats ;  50  lbs.  groats  or  oil-cake.” 


The  Surprise  Apple. — This  is  a  small, 
rather  flattened  apple,  having  a  yellow  skin  with 
a  red  blush.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
one  in  cutting  it  open  finds  the  flesh,  much  to 
his  surprise,  of  a  red  color.  The  quality  of  the 
|  fruit  is  poor,  and  it  is  grown  only  as  a  curiosity. 
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The  Chestnut  as  an  Ornamental  Tree. 


If  the  chestnuts  ever  bloomed  more  copious¬ 
ly  than  they  did  this  summer,  we  failed  to  notice 
them.  For  many  days  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
their  masses  of  flowers  and  glossy  foliage,  and 
we  wondered  why  the  chestnut  was  so  seldom 
used  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  has  every  desir¬ 
able  quality  to  recommend  it;  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  makes  a  rapid  growth,  and  has  great  dig¬ 
nity  of  habit.  It  forms  a  dense  shade, 
and  its  glossy  foliage,  but  little  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  insects,  produces 
admirable  effects  in  contrast  with 
trees  of  a  lighter  color.  It  is  most 
beautiful  when  in  flower,  its  abundant, 
long  racemes  appearing  in  great  num¬ 
bers  at  the  end  of  every  twig,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  one  of  airiness 
and  grace.  The  blossoms  are  of  a 
yellowish-white,  or  cream  color,  and 
are  produced  in  such  masses  as  to 
make  the  tree  a  conspicuous  object. 

Then  it  blooms  the  latest  of  all  our 
forest  trees.  As  we  write,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  our  woods  are  gay  with 
them.  Many  persons  wonder  how 
such  a  long  and  slender  blossom  can 
produce  chestnuts.  But  few  people 
carefully  examine  the  flowers  of  forest 
trees.  The  flowers  which  make  the 
show  arc  not  the  ones  which  produce 
the  fruit.  The  chestnut  is  a  Monoe¬ 
cious  tree,  i.  e.,  produces  flowers  which 
arc  all  staminate  (male),  and  others 
which  are  all  pistillate  (female),  on 
the  same  tree.  The  staminate  and 
sterile  flowers  are  those  which  make 
the  most  show.  The  individual  flowers 
are  small,  with  many  stamens,  and 
are  irregularly  clustered  together  on 
a  long  and  slender  stem,  forming  what 
the  botanists  call  a  catkin.  The  pistil¬ 
late  or  fertile  flowers  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  catkins  of  the  sterile 
ones.  There  are  usually  three  of  these 
inclosed  in  a  leafy  envelope  or  in¬ 
volucre,  which  afterwards  becomes 
the  prickly  chestnut  bur.  The  en¬ 
graving,  though  reduced  in  size,  shows 
the  two  kinds  of  flowers  distinctly,  as 
well  as  the  general  appearance  of  a 
flowering  stem.  The  catkins  of  stam¬ 
inate  flowers  are  sometimes  work¬ 
ed  into  summer  bouquets,  to  which 
they  impart  a  graceful  appearance. 

The  Chestnut  is  easily  raised  from 
the  seed,  provided  it  is  not  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  dry.  The  nuts,  after  a  day’s  exposure  to 
the  sun,  should  be  packed  in  sand  until  planted. 
Autumn  planting,  with  a  covering  of  forest 
leaves,  would  be  best.  Nursery  trees  are  readi¬ 
ly  transplanted,  but  trees  from  the  woods,  if 
taken  after  they  are  two  or  three  years  old,  sel¬ 
dom  live,  unless  they  are  first  prepared  by  root- 
pruning.  Our  tree  is  considered  as  a  form  of 
the  European  Castanca  vesca,  which  is  known 
with  us  as  the  Marron  and  Italian  chestnut. 
Our  native  trees  present  great  differences  in  the 
size  of  the  nuts,  and  doubtless  one  by  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  best  native  seedlings  could  make 
a  great  improvement  in  the  fruit.  In  speaking 
of  the  chestnut  as  an  ornamental  tree,  we  do 
not  forget  its  great  value  for  timber. 


Setting  Trees.— “T.  C.,”  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
asks  about  setting  trees.  He  evidently  thinks 
that  the  year  of  the  setting  has  to  do  with  the 


year  of  bearing.  He  wishes  to  have  fruit  every 
year,  and  thinks  that  by  planting  a  part  of 
his  orchard  one  year  and  a  part  the  next,  he 
will  be  able  to  get  a  half  crop  each  year.  The 
time  of  setting  the  tree  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  time  of  its  bearing.  Some  varieties  are  so 
precocious  that  they  will  even  bear  in  the  nursery 
rows,  while  others  are  ten  years  in  coming  into 
bearing.  Orchards  fruit  every  other  year  for 
the  reason  that  in  their  “  bearing  year  ”  they 
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carry  too  much,  the  trees  become  exhausted,  and 
it  takes  a  whole  year  for  them  to  recuperate. 
In  our  rough  way  of  doing  things  we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  cultivating  our  orchards. 
It  is  cheaper  for  us  to  let  the  trees  overbear  one 
year  and  rest  the  next,  than  it  is  to  thin  the 
fruit  and  thus  secure  a  moderate  crop  every 
year.  Those  who  have  dwarf  apple  trees  thin 
their  fruit  and  have  a  crop  each  year.  Labor  is 
not  cheap  enough  to  allow  the  thinning  of  fruit 
in  the  orchard,  and  it  is  better  as  things  now 
are  to  have  one  year  of  plenty  and  another  of 
scarcity,  hut  the  time  of  setting  the  trees  in 
the  orchard  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Preparing  for  Spring  Planting. 


Very  few  people  know  that  the  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers  which  appear  in  June  and  July,  as 
well  as  the  lettuce,  which  comes  much  earlier, 
are  all  from  seed  sown  in  September.  South  of 


Pennsylvania,  the  young  plants  may  be  wintered 
in  the  open  ground.  In  the  latitude  of  New 
York  we  are  obliged  to  use  cold  frames,  in 
which  the  plants  are  placed  to  protect  them 
against  sudden  changes.  Seeds  for  plants  for 
the  earliest  crop  next  spring  are  to  be  sown 
from  the  10th  to  the  20tli  of  the  present  month, 
in  the  open  ground.  The  plants  thus  raised  are 
to  be  kept  in  a  dormant  state  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  cold  frames.  The  manner  of  constructing 
cold  frames  and  the  treatment  of  the 
plants  we  shall  give  in  a  timely  ar¬ 
ticle.  Let  the  seed  be  sown  in  a  well- 
prepared  bed,  and  keep  the  plants 
free  from  weeds,  and  properly  thin¬ 
ned,  so  that  they  will  not  be  drawn 
up  and  weak  when  transferred  to  the 
beds.  If  one  is  near  a  town  it  will 
pay  to  put  in  more  plants  than  he 
needs  for  his  own  use,  as  in  spring  he 
will  find  a  ready  sale  for  the  surplus. 

Drying-houses  for  Fruit. 

Several  have  inquired  about  houses 
for  drying  fruit.  The  most  primitive 
arrangement  we  ever  saw  for  drying 
fruit  by  heat  was  in  Missouri.  A  fire¬ 
place  was  dug  in  a  bank  and  covered 
with  flagstones;  the  fire  was  made 
below,  and  the  fruit  was  placed  on 
the  stones.  A  roof  was  built  over 
the  oven,  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
rain  and  dew.  The  most  elaborate 
and  extensive  arrangement  we  have 
seen  was  that  of  a  large  desiccating 
establishment,  which  prepared  dried 
vegetables  for  the  army  during  the 
war.  Here  were  immense  chambers 
with  pipes  heated  by  steam  running 
along  the  floor,  above  which  were 
racks  holding  trays  with  canvas  bot¬ 
toms,  containing  the  vegetables  to  be 
dried.  Where  there  is  any  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  drying  to  be  done,  it 
is  desirable  to  use  artificial  heat,  as 
then  one  is  independent  of  the  weath¬ 
er,  the  drying  goes  on  more  rapidly, 
and  insects  can  be  kept  away.  There 
are  several  patented  houses  which  no 
doubt  answer  a  good  purpose.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  patents  cover, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  the  principle 
of  applying  the  heat  below  the  thing 
to  be  dried  can  be  patented,  else  every 
house  heated  by  a  hot  air  furnace  is 
an  infringement.  We  gave  in  June, 
18G6,  an  illustration  of  a  drying-house  which 
shows  the  general  principle,  and  will  no 
doubt  answer  a  good  purpose.  The  object  is  to 
get  a  constant  supply  of  hot  air  to  pass  over 
and  among  the  fruit  or  other  article  to  be  dried, 
and  to  provide  ventilators  for  the  air  to  pass  off 
as  soon  as  it  is  charged  with  moisture.  “  W. 
II.  K.,”  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  says :  “  I  intend 
to  build  a  house  10  x  8  feet,  and  9  feet  high,  with 
shelves  all  around  from  top  to  bottom,  and  heat 
the  same  with  a  stove.  What  do  you  think  of 

it?” - We  think  that  W.  H.  K.  will  find  trays 

which  can  be  placed  upon  racks  much  more 
convenient  than  shelves,  and  that  he  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  put  his  stove  in  a  pit,  and 
carry  the  pipe  around  the  building  as  low  down 
as  possible.  Provide  for  admission  of  cold  air 
below  the  pipe  by  openings  which  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  and  an  adjustable  ventilator  at  the  roof. 
Those  who  have  hot-bed  frames  and  sashes  will 
find  them  of  use  in  drying  fruit,  etc.,  and  a 
very  convenient  substitute  for  a  drying-house. 
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The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


It  is  curious  to  see  how  much  correspondence 
our  remark  about  the  use  of  the  fork  has  called 
out.  Some  write  us  to  thank  us  for  our  advocacy 
of  the  fork,  and  others  to  ask  us  how  it  is  possible 
to  eat  mashed  potatoes  and  the  like,  with  the  fork. 
We  have  tried  to  define  our  position  in  this  matter. 
What  we  call  “society,”  or  “good  society,”  has 
decided  that  the  food  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  With  the  fork,  and  not  by  the  knife.  We 
cannot  argue  about  this,  and  our  friends  will  ex- 


Fig\  2,-^-THREE-TINED  EOItK. 


Fig.  3. — SILVER  OR  PLATED  FORK, 
cuse  us  from  discussing  the  point.  It  is  as  much 
established  as  that  one  should  not  put  his  own 
knife  into  the  butter,  or  his  fingers  into  the  salt¬ 
cellar.  Certain  usages  become  established,  and  the 
best  way  is  to  conform  to  them.  Now  about  the 
fork.  If  one  has  the  old-fashioned  two-tined  fork, 
fig.  1,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  it  in  conveying 
food  to  the  mouth.  Steel  forks  are  now  made  with 
three  tines,  as  in  fig.  2,  and  are  very  comfortable  to 
use,  but  the  fork  used  in  all  well-to-do  families  is 
of  the  shape  shown  in  figure  3.  This  may  be  of 
silver  or  plated  ware.  Our  publishers  offer  as  pre¬ 
miums  some  excellent  plated  forks.  The  writer 
uses  these  forks  and  with  great  satisfaction.  Anoth¬ 
er  question  comes  up — “Should  green  corn  be  cut 
from  the  cob  or  is  it  proper  to  gnaw  it  from  the 
cob  ?”  We  say  gnaw  by  all  means,  if  you  wish  to 
enjoy  the  green '  corn.  All  rules  of  table  usage 
should  be  subservient  to  common  sense,  and  no 
one,  to  our  notion,  ever  fully  enjoyed  green  corn 
who  did  not  gnaw  it  from  the  cob.  Then  again  we 
are  asked  as  to  “passing  things.”  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  every  one  at  a  private  table  where  there  is 
not  a  regular  waiter,  be  he  guest  or  otherwise,  to 
see  that  his  neighbors  are  helped  to  the  things  be¬ 
fore  him.  An  unobtrusive  look  at  the  plates  will 
indicate  the  right  time  to  ask  if  one  will  have  this 
or  that.  Now  a  word  to  the  lady  of  the  family. 
If  you  ask  a  guest  to  take  this  or  that,  and  he  de¬ 
clines,  let  that  settle  it,  but  do  not  say  “do.” 
People,  as  they  average,  are  very  moderately  sensi¬ 
ble,  and  when  they  politely  say  “  no,”  that  should 
be  the  end  of  the  matter.  It  is  the  other  side  of 
hospitable  for  the  host  or  hostess  to  insist  that 
one  shall  take  that  which  he  does  not  want. 


Citron  and  Citron  Melon. 


A  correspondent  in  Texas  wishes  to  know  how 
he  can  convert  the  citron  watermelon  into  such 
citron  as  comes  in  boxes.  He  cannot  do  it,  as  the 
two  are  very  different  things.  The  citron  imported 
in  boxes  is  the  rind  of  a  large,  thick-skinned  lemon¬ 
like  fruit,  preserved  in  sugar  and  dried,  and  has  a 
positive  flavor  of  its  own.  The  citron  melon  is 
a  thick-fleshed  watermelon,  the  fleshy  part  of  which, 
tasteless  in  itself,  is  only  a  medium  to  absorb  sugar 
and  flavors,  and  cannot  be  by  any  means  converted 
into  a  substitute  for  the  true  imported  citron.  The 
citron  melons,  so-called,  when  well  grown,  are 
used  for  preserves,  without  regard  to  their  ripe¬ 
ness.  Tlie  thick,  fleshy  portion  between  the  rind 
and  the  seeds  is  cut  into  convenient  sized  pieces — 
frequently  into  stars,  and  other  fancy  shapes — and 
then  preserved  in  syrup,  to  which  ginger  or  other 
desirable  flavoring  material  has  been  added.  A 
more  decided  green  color  is  obtained  by  first  soak¬ 


ing  the  pieces  in  a  weak  alum  wrater.  The  citron 
melon  is,  just  as  watermelon  rind,  simply  a  sponge 
to  soak  up  syrup,  and  this  syrup  may  be  flavored 
with  whatever  may  be  desired.  The  transparency 
and  attractive  appearance  of  the  sweetmeat  make  it 
a  favorite  with  many,  but  wo  had  rather  have  one 
quince,  properly  “done  up,”  than  all  the  citron 
melons  that  were  ever  grown?  Since  the  above 
was  in  type,  Aunt  Hattie  lias-  sent  her  method  of 
preserving  the  citron  melon. 

— - — • - —•<»»— - - - — 

The  Care  of  Lamps. 


A  good  lamp  with  good  kerosene  gives  a  light  so 
fine  and  steady  that  those  who  live  in  the  country 
need  not  regret  the  absence  of  gas.  It  is  true  that 
the  care  of  lamps  takes  a  little  time,  while  gas  is 
always  ready  and  to  be  had  by  turning  the  stop-cock. 
By  a  little  system  andji  few  simple  contrivances 
the  labor  of  taking  care  of  lamps  is  reduced  to  a 
trifle.  In  trimming  the  wick,  do  not  use  scissors, 
but  simply  scrape  off  the  charred  crust  with  a 
knife.  A  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  leave  a 
perfectly  smooth  edge  to  the  wick.  The  metallic 
tube  which  encloses  the  wick,  whether  it  be  flat  or 
circular,  should  be  kept  free  from  all  incrustation. 
Even  the  best  oil  will  encrust  it  somewhat,  and  this, 
if  allowed  to  accumulate,  will  injure  the  quality  of 
the  flame.  The  chimneys  must  be  kept  clean. 
Any  deposit  of  dust  or  smoke  upon  them  causes 
a  loss  of  light.  A  straight  chimney,  such  as  is 
used  upon  lamps  with  circular  wick,  is  easily  clean¬ 
ed  by  means  of  a  soft  cloth  wound  around  a  stick. 


It  facilitates  the  operation  to  breathe  into  the 
chimney.  When  the  chimney  is  not  straight,  but 
has  a  swelling  or  bulge,  a  curved  stick  is  necessary. 
Figure  3  shows  a  curved  stick  to  which  lamp  wick 
or  coarse  worsted  threads  are  attached.  Figure  2 
shows  a  double  cleaner,  the  two  parts  of  which  are 
joined  by  a  rivet.  By  compressing  tbc  handles,  the 
brushes  are  spread  far  enough  apart  to  reach  the 
wider  portions  of  the  chimney.  Figure  1  shows  a 
similar  contrivance,  in  which  the  brushes  are  at¬ 
tached  to  an  elastic  wire  handle.  Even  with  the 
best  of  care  chimneys  will  require  to  be  oc¬ 
casionally  washed  with  hot  and  strong  soapsuds. 


Feather  Dusters. 


Small  feather  dusters  are  most  convenient  to 
have  in  the  household,  and  are  much  preferable  for 
most  purposes  to  the  turkey  wing  which  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  used.  Great  quantities  of  these  dusters, 
both  large  and  small,  are  made  and  sold.  The 
larger  ones  are  made  of  various  kinds  of  imported 
feathers,  while  for  the  small  ones  the  feathers  of 


the  barn-yard  fowls  will  answer  a  good  purpose. 
When  fowls  are  killed,  preserve  the  longer  feathers 
with  care,  especially  the  tail  feathers  of  the  male 


birds.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  duster,  figure  1, 
is  given  to  it  by  the  shape  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
handle  to  which  the  feathers  are  attached.  The 
shape  of  this  handle  is  shown  at  the  right  hand  in 
fig.  2.  There  are  at  the  bottom  three  cones  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  knob,  which  last  has  a  groove  to  hold  the 
string.  One  handy  with  the  jackknife  can  readily 
whittle  out  such  a  stick,  and  by  the  aid  of  sand¬ 
paper  make  the  handle  part  smooth  enough  to  be 
painted.  In  attaching  the  feathers  the  shortest 
ones  are  put  on  first.  A  knot  is  made  in  the  bind¬ 
ing  string  like  that  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  fig, 
2,  and  the  manner  of  putting  it  on  is  shown  in  tho 
same  figure;  a  row  of  short  feathers  is  put  on,  and 
then  the  string  is  carried  to  the  notch  above,  a  row 
of  longer  feathers  put  on,  and  then  again,  when  tho 
longest  and  handsomest  feathers  are  used.  When 
all  are  securely  bound  and  tied,  a  conical  cap  is  put 
over,  to  conceal  the  fastenings  and  give  a  finish  to 
the  work.  This  cap  may  be  of  thin  leather,  or  of 
some  brightly  colored  fabric.  We  have  seen  red 
flannel  used  with  good  effect.  The  whole  is  made 
to  look  more  workmanlike  by  clipping  off  the 
ends  of  any  feathers  that  protrude  too  much. 

—  -i»  .  - *— «*- 

Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTIE. 


A  lady  from  Michigan  wants  Aunt  Hattie  to  give 
the  best  method  of  packing  butter  for  market  and 
home  use,  also  a  recipe  for  apple  jelly,  and  one  for 
citron  melon  preserve.  The  butter  question  goes 
on  the  table  for  the  present, — not  but  what  it  is  an 
important  one,  but.  partly  because  its  importance 
demands  more  attention  than  the  Talks  allow,  and 
partly  for  the  reason  that  I  design  to  write  a  separate 
article  treating  on  the  cheese  and  butter  subject. 

Citron  Melon  Preserve. — Cut  the  melon  in 
slices  an  inch  wide,  pare,  and  take  off  the  pulp 
so  as  to  leave  the  surface  smooth  and  even ; 
leave  it  in  lengths  or  cut  into  squares  accord¬ 
ing  to  fancy.  Weigh  the  melon,  and  to  each  pound 
allow  one  pound  of  good  white  sugar,  and  one 
large  or  two  small  lemons.  Put  the  citron  into  a 
porcelain  kettle,  cover  with  clear  water,  and  boil 
geutly  until  a  straw  will  penetrate  the  fruit  readily. 
Cut  the  lemons  in  slices  and  take  out  the  seeds,  and 
after  the  melon  is  removed  from  the  water,  put  the 
lemons  in  and  let  them  boil  a  few  minutes.  Re¬ 
move,  and  add  the  sugar,  and  if  you  judge  that  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  juice  to  cover  the  whole  when 
done,  add  a  little  more  water.  Boil  until  clear, 
skimming  if  necessary,  add  the  melon  and  lemon, 
boil  a  few  moments  all  together,  and  afterwards 
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put  into  pots,  jars,  or  bottles.  This  preserve  will 
keep  perfectly  in  jars  if  cooled,  and  then  covered 
with  pasted  paper  the  same  as  jelly,  or  it  may  be 
put  into  a  crock,  the  lid  of  which  is  well  secured. 

Cr.vb-apple  Jelly. — Remove  the  specks,  stems, 
and  seeds,  from  Siberian  crab-apples,  and  throw 
them  into  a  pail  of  water.  Put  them  into  a  porcelain 
kettle,  cover  with  water,  put  on  the  fire,  and  stew 
until  very  tender,  being-  careful  not  to  let  them  burn 
or  adhere  at  all  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  ;  strain 
through  a  clean  crash  towel  or  cloth,  pressing  and 
wringing  and  straining,  until  the  juice  is  extracted, 
and  nothing  but  a  small  mass  of  dry  pulp  remains, 
which  may  he  thrown  away.  Strain  the  juice 
through  another  cloth,  or,  what  is  better,  a  good 
flannel  jelly  bag ;  strain  again,  if  it  is  wanted  extra 
clear  and  fine.  Return  the  juice  to  the  kettle, 
measuring  as  you  do  so  with  a  pint  measure,  and 
allow  for  each  pint  a  pound  of  granulated  white 
sugar.  Place  on  the  fire  and  let  it  boil  briskly  for 
twenty-five  minutes.  Now  remove  the  kettle  a 
little  back,  if  the  fire  is  large,  and  stir  in  the  sugar 
gradually.  -If  all  has  been  done  properly,  the  jelly 
will  form  while  you  are  stirring  it,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  allow  the  kettle  to  remain  on  the  lire, 
where  it  will  boil  very  gently,  or  rather  simmer,  for 
about  ten  minutes.  The  judgment  must  .be  the 
guide  in  this  matter.  06s. — You  may  boil  the 
juice  as  fast  as  you  like,  before  the  sugar  is  added, 
being  careful  not  to  let  it  burn,  but  after  tire  sugar 
is  added,  I  think  it  better  to  boil  gently.  Some 
persons  put  half  as  many  green  grapes  to  the  apples 
before  stewing.  It  is  well  to  let  the  sugar  stand  in 
an  open  oven  while  the  juice  is  being  boiled,  but 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  it  brown  in  the  least, 
and  it  should  be  stirred  occasionally.  Of  course  a 
solid  jelly  will  not  be  formed  in  the  kettle  ;  it  must 
be  turned  into  little  cups  or  jars,  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  next  day,  when  it  will  probably  be  firm 
and  clear.  White  paper,  cut  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  surface  of  the  jelly,  should  be  dipped  in  brandy 
and  placed  upon  it;  afterwards  some  white  paper 
should  be  pasted  over  the  mouth  of  the  cup,  and 
when  dry,  mark  upon  it  the  kind  of  jelly  and  the 
date  of  making.  Store  in  a  dry  but  cool  closet 
or  store-room.  I  never  keep  jelly  in  the  cellar. 

Peaches — To  Preserve.— It  is,  I  believe,  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  every  one  that  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  doing  up  peaches,  pound  for  pound,  is  not 
the  best.  Even  those  who  prefer  to  do  up  their 
strawberries,  plums,  and  raspberries  in  this  way, 
admit  that  the  delicious  natural  flavor  of  the 
peach  can  be  retained  only  by  bottling  or  canning. 

Bottles. — If  old  bottles  are  to  be  used,  examine 
them  carefully,  reject  any  that  are  in  the  least 
cracked,  see  that  the  lids  are  perfect.  It  is  well  to 
have  these  things  attended  to  beforehand,  as  you 
may  have  fruit  brought  in  that  will  require  to  be 
preserved  from  decay  immediately,  or  it  may 
be  necessary  to  purchase  new  lids,  or  you  may 
find  that  you  will  not  have  bottles  enough  for 
the  quantity  of  fruit  at  your  service.  I  should 
advise  persons  with  large  peach  orchards,  and 
large  families,  to  purchase  the  two-quart  bottles, 
as  they  cost  only  a  trifle  more  than  the  quart. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  purchase  new 
lids  for  old  bottles,  as  an  experienced  person  can 
hermetically  seal  the  mouth  with  a  piece  of  strong 
cloth  tied"  securely  around  the  outside,  and  well 
covered  with  rosin  and  tallow,  made  in  proportion 
of  an  ounce  of  tallow  to  half  a  pound  of  rosin.  Be 
careful  in  this  case  that  the  entire  opening  and 
rim  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  covered  with  the 
wax  and  watch  it  to  sec  that  no  blisters  rise. 

To  Skin  Peaches. — To  two  quarts  of  wood 
ashes  add  four  quarts  of  soft  water,  place  in  an 
iron  pot,  ashes  and  all,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  throw 
in  a  dozen  peaches,  take  them  out  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  and  throw  into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  The 
skin  will  slip  off  without  any  trouble,  when  the 
round  ball  should  be  passed  to  another  pail  of  clear 
spring  water  to  remain  until  wanted  for  the  kettle  ; 
put  more  peaches  into  the  pot,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  until  all  are  done. 

Peaches — To  Bottle. — Put  into  the  porcelain  or 
clean  brass  kettle  two  quarts  of  water,  and  a  pound 


of  sugar.  Let  it  boil  until  the  sugar  is  quite  dis¬ 
solved  ;  put  in  fourteen,  twenty-eight,  or  three 
times  fourteen  halves,  if  the  peaches  are  small,  and 
quarts  are  used.  If  the  peaches  are  not  stoned,  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty,  should  be  .put  in,  according  (you 
will  perceive  my  idea)  to  the  number  of  bottles 
desired  to  fill  at  one  instant.  One  quart  will  hold 
fourteen  halves  of  ten  whole  peaches.  Let  them 
come  to  a  perfect  boil,  and  continue  to  boil  for 
not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  If  the  fruit 
is  very  "ripe,  more  boiling  will  have  a  tendency  to 
crack  the  peaches  and  make  the  juice  muddy, 
whereas  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  fruit  unbroken, 
and  the  juice  as  clear  as  water.  Fill  the  bottles  as 
quickly  as  possible,  taking  a  fork  to  put  in  the 
peaches,  and  filling  up  with  boiling  juice,  using  a 
very  hot  teacup  for  this  purpose  ;  seal  immediately. 
All  the  juice  from  the  kettle  will  probably  not  have 
been  used,  and  more  water  and  sugar  should  be 
added,  and  more  fruit,  until  the  process  is  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  quite  a  help  to  have  a  kettle  of  water 
boiling  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  Persons  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  bottling  fruit  should  be 
reminded  that  intense  heat  coming  suddenly  upon 
the  cool  glass  will  crack  the  bottle,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  bottle  by  filling  or  nearly 
filling  with  quite  warm  water  before  using. 

Peach  Pie. — Line  a  pie  dish  with  a  good  paste, 
pare,  stone,  and  quarter  some  nice,  ripe  peaches, 
and  slice  them  on  to  the  paste,  adding  a  little 
sugar,  cover  with  an  upper  paste,  and  bake  until 
the  bottom  and  upper  crust  are  done  perfectly. 

Peach  Pie  another  Way'. — Take  a  deep  pic  or 
pudding  dish,  skin  a  quantity  of  peaches,  but  do 
not  take  out  the  stones,  and  fill  the  dish,  adding  a 
little  water  and  sugar.  Cover  with  a  good  whole¬ 
some  pastry,  rather  thick,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  leaving  the  door  open  awhile,  if  the  upper 
crust  seems  to  have  baked  before  the  fruit  is  done. 
No  under  crust.  To  be  eaten  cold.  Is  delicious 
Yvith  sweet  cream. 

Plum  Pie. — Green  gage  or  the  blue  plums  make  an 
excellent  pie  if  treated  the  same  way  as  the  peach. 


Moral  Courage  in  a  Housekeeper. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  very  sensible 
letter  of  a  lady  who  adopts  the  signature  of  “  Pru- 
deutia.”  “  All  food  should  be  of  excellent  quality, 
but  not  too. complicated,  or  too  mauy  varieties  at  a 
single  meal.  We  should  conscientiously  avoid 
habituating  children  to  concentrated  or  highly  sea¬ 
soned  dishes,  as  it  creates  an  artificial  appetite, 
which,  in  its  turn,  craves  stimulating  drink.  I 
think  we  should  have  the  moral  courage  to  set  be¬ 
fore  our  guests  healthful  food,  that  our  example 
and  influence  may  be  felt  in  the  right  direction. 
There  are  so  mauy  choice  fruits,  canned,  and  other¬ 
wise  preserved,  that  a  satisfactory  and  at  the  same 
time  unobjectionable  meal  may  be  prepared  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  There  are  a  few  choice  friends 
in  this  vicinity  who  make  it  a  point,  when  they 
visit  each  other,  not  to  overdo  culinary  matters, 
that  the  woman  of  the  house  may  enjoy  a  social 
time  with  the  rest.  Most  of  us  do  our  own  work, 
and  must  give  our  time  to  preparing  meals.” 


Soap  Making:. 

- — o - 

Soap  making  is  an  important  household  opera¬ 
tion.  We  have  already  published  some  communi¬ 
cations  upon  the  subject,  and  now  give  place  to 
one  from  Mrs.  M.  C.  Ross,  Warsaw,  Ill.,  which  has 
the  merit  of  being  direct  and  practical.  She  Yvrites  : 
‘Tn  the  first  place,  if  your  Yvood  is  poor,  your 
ashes  will  be  poor  and  you  will  not  have  good  soap. 
Take  good  care  of  your  ashes,  and  one  week  before 
the  lye  is  required,  put  them  in  the  leach,  pounding 
them  down,  solid.  It  is  easier  done  if  they  are 
dampened.  Then  pour  on  water  until  they  begin 
to  drip,  after  which  let  them  stand  one  week  to 
“  rot,”  then  hang  ou  your  kettles  and  comment 
running  off  lye  for  operations.  By  letting  the  ashes 
stand  to  “  rot,”  as  it  is  called,  the  lye  is  stronger, 
and  the  soap  of  a  better  quality,  and  not  so  apt  to 


be  “livery.”  If-the  lye  is  too  strong,  I  weaken  it; 
if  too  Yveak,  I  boil  it.  The  proper  strength  can  be 
told  by  putting  a  fresh  egg  into  it.  It  should  throYv 
the  big  end  of  the  egg  up  above  the  surface  to 
sIioyv  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dime  (if  any  one 
noYvadays  can  find  one  to  make  the  comparison). 
If  the  lye  is  a  trifle  Yreaker,  the  egg  sinks.  With 
lye  of  this  strength,  take  a  pound  of  clear  grease,  or 
its  equivalent  in  common  “  soap  grease,”  to  each 
gallon  of  tye  used,  and  set  to  boiling.  After  the 
grease  is  “  eaten  up,”  if  the  mixture  will  “  eat  ” 
or  take  the  plume  off  of  a  feather,  put  in  more 
grease.  If  a  white  scum  rises  on  top,  skim  it  oft', 
or  put  in  more  lye.  This  scum  is  grease,  and 
should  never  be  left  until  it  is  cold.  Boil  until  it 
looks  ropy  as  it  runs  off  the  stirrer.  If  not  boiled 
too  thick,  all  sediment  will  settle  while  it  is  cool¬ 
ing,  and  I  prefer  not  to  have  the  lye  poured  in  as 
Mrs.  Gage  directs  in  an  article  in  the  May  number. 
A  former  Yvriter  gives  her  trouble  with  grease  that 
was  too  salt.  I  think  if  she  had  rightly  known, 
her  lye  svas  too  strong.  I  never  have  trouble  Yvith 
salty  grease  except  that  it  makes  the  soap  hard. 
A  lady  once  put  up  her  ashes  with  mine  for  making 
soap.  It  Yvas  so  strong  as  to  bear  an  egg  entirely 
above  the  lye.  I  weakened  mine  and  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  She  tried  an  experiment,  and  boiled  all  day ; 
still,  as  she  expressed  it,  “it  would  n’t  come  worth 
a  cent.”  An  old  lady  seeing  it,  told  her  to  poui- 
water  into  it.  She  added  nearly  as  much  Yvater  as 
there  Yvas  compound  in  the  kettle.  Instautly  the 
soap  came.” 


Ella’s  Ivy. — Ella  came  to  visit  her  aunt,  and 
as  she  Yvas  so  much  interested  in  plants  yvc  gave 
her  a  small  cutting  of  I\-y  in  a  pot.  Never  was 
there  a  plant  that  had  such  attention  as  that  Ivy, 
during  her  visit.  It  Yvas  carried  from  one  Yvindow 
to  another,  to  get  a  more  favorable  aspect,  as  she 
thought.  Every  hour,  almost,  she  asked  if  it  did  not 
need  water.  Ella  Yrcnt  to  visit  her  grandmother, 
leaving  her  Ivy  in  our  charge,  with  particular  in¬ 
junctions  to  take  care  of  it.  A  week  after  her  aunt 
visited  the  grandmother,  and  Ella’s  first  question 
Yvas  about  her  Ivy.  The  lY7y  was  taken  good  care 
of,  and  now  Ella  has  the  6ole  charge  of  it.  It  is 
pleasing  to  sec  the  love  of  little  children  for  some 
plant  that  they  can  call  their  own ;  they  pet  it  as  if 
it  were  a  doll.  There  is  no  better  plant  for  chil¬ 
dren  than  the  Ivy.  It  will  bear  all  the  misuse  they 
Yvill  give  it,  and  repay  all  the  care  it  gets  by  groYV- 
ing  luxuriantly.  The  plant  is  a  long-lived  one,  and 
that  which  is  a  pleasure  to  the  child  may  become  a 
delight  in  maturer  years. 


Indian  Custard  Pudding. — By  M.  E. 

E.  4  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  Indian  meal,  1 
egg,  to  1  quart  of  milk  ;  salt  and  spice ;  sweeten  to 
taste.  Beat  the  egg  and  meal  together  and  pour  in 
the  milk,  and  stir  tYvice  Yvhile  baking.  Bake  one 
hour  slowly. 

S|»ina<"Ia. — Wash  the  leaves,  and  boil  tender  in 
a  very  little  Yvater,  salted  slightly;  drain  dry;  chop 
and  return  to  the  pan,  seasoning  with  plenty  of 
butter  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Heat  a  small 
dish  and  place  the  vegetable  neatly  in  the  center, 
smoothing  the  edges  Yvith  a  spoon  or  knife.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  cold  boiled  eggs  in  slices. 

Mint  Cliow  Cltow  lor  lioast  Bautili. 
— By  “Anna.”  Take  one-tliird  onions  to  tivo- 
thirds  cucumbers,  add  spearmint,  green  peppers, 
and  mustard,  chop  finely  together,  put  into  a 
jar,  and  add  strong  vinegar  and  salt;  cork  it  up 
and  in  a  feYV  days  it  will  be  tit  for  use. 

CJrupe  .Selly.- By  Aunt  Mary.  Pick  the 
grapes  from  the  stems,  pour  on  water  to  nearly 
cover  them,  and  cook  until  the  skins  split  open  ; 
then  put  them  through  a  sieve  and  strain  the  juieo 
through  a  flannel  bag.  Put  a  pint  of  juice  to  a 
pound  of  sugar,  aud  boil  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Silver  Calce. — The  whites  of  eight  eggs,  1 
cupful  of  butter,  2  of  sugar,  3  of  flour,  of 
SYveet  milk,  1  teaspoouful  of  cream  of  tartar,  % 
teaspoonful  of  soda ;  mix  all  together,  and  bake  in 
a  moderately  heated  oven  until  of  a  light  brown. 
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lfi<t»w  to  Get  :i  Farm. 

We  are  often  told  howto  obtain  a  good  education,  how 
to  rise  in  mercantile  business,  and  how  quite  poor  lads 
have  struggled  up  against  many  difficulties  to  high  posi¬ 
tions  ;  but  how  can  one,  with  only  willing  hands,  a  brave, 
honest  heart,  and  trust  in  God,  obtain  a  farm  that  will 
not  only  bring  him  in  a  living,  but  secure  to  him  a  com¬ 
fortable  fortune  ?  A  Western  lad  has  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  doing  this  very  thing.  At  sixteen,  with  a  good, 
common  school  education,  he  left  his  father,  in  Kentucky, 
as  he  had  no  profitable  employment  for  him.  He  hired 
himself  to  a  neighboring  farmer,  the  first  year  for  only 
seventy  dollars.  Instead  of  expending  his  money  upon 
himself  in  the  form  of  clothes,  or  in  the  gratification  of 
his  appetites,  he  clothed  himself  decently  in  cheap,  home¬ 
made  garments,  and  loaned  his  money  at  six  per  cent  in  • 
terest.  Working  the  next  year,  with  a  liberal  employer 
for  the  times,  by  diligently  laboring  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  he  was  enabled  to  add  to  his  education,  by  three 
months  of  schooling,  an  acquaintance  with  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
language.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  ho  had  an  additional  sum  of  ninety- 
six  dollars  to  place  at  interest.  But  he  had  a  larger  and 
more  productive  capital  than  his  accumulated  earnings— 
he  had  become  known  in  the  community  for  his  dili¬ 
gence,  his  economy,  and  his  honesty,  and  his  services 
were  now  in  demand  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  no  was 
made,  when  nineteen  years  old,  a  Collector  and  a  Sheriff 
of  his  County.  When  lie  entered  upon  his  twentieth 
year,  with  his  savings  and  the  interest  upon  previous 
earnings,  in  addition  to  several  periods  of  earnest  study, 
during  the  winters,  which  had  secured  for  him  a  superior 
education,  with  a  respectable  outfit  of  clothing,  with 
universal  respect  among  the  neighbors,  and  the  good  will 
of  all  that  knew  him,  he  found  himself  the  possessor  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  ;  and  at  twenty-one  he 
had  increased  this  sum  to  five  hundred  and  fifty.  He 
now  started  for  the  farther  West,  and  in  a  prairie  State 
secured  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  fertile  land,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  portion  of  his  remain¬ 
ing  capital  enabled  him  to  purchase  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments  for  farming.  The  second  year  gave  him  a  good 
crop.  Ilis  little  store  of  money  honestly  acquired,  his 
excellent  education  obtained  in  hours  saved  from  sleep, 
his  good  sense  and  integrity,  soon  brought  him  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect  of  his  scattered  neighbors,  nis  habits 
of  reading  not  only  gave  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
pleasure,  but  his  agricultural  books  and  papers  aided 
him  in  increasing  the  size  and  value  of  his  crops,  and 
prepared  him  for  the  responsible  positions  he  has  been 
called  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  fill.  lie  is  now,  although 
not  an  old  man,  a  wealthy  farmer,  with  broad,  beautiful 
lands  under  cultivation  around  him,  with  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  with  every  comfort  that 
money,  the  respect  of  others,  and  an  honorable  and  vir¬ 
tuous  life,  can  afford.  When  speakers  tell  you  in  your 
schools,  boys,  that  the  highest  offices  in  the  nation  are 
open  to  you,  you  may  reasonably  doubt  of  your  success 
in  obtaining  them,  for  there  are  now  too  many  applicants 
for  them,  and  you  may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
you  do  not  hereafter  reach  them ;  but  a  good  farm,  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  and  a  virtuous  life,  are  open 
before  you  all.  You  need  only  your  hands,  good  sense, 
perseverance,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  to  secure  them. 


measurers,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  a  man  appears  with 
a  small  galvanic  battery,  and  he  may  be  said  to  make  his 
living  m  a  shocking  manner.  He  allows  the  newsboys 
and  others  to  take  hold  of  the  poles  of  the  battery  upon 
the  payment  of  a  penny.  At  first  the  shocks  are  very 
light  and  rather  pleasant,  but  by  a  slight  change  in  rhe 
instrument  the  operator  is  able  to  increase  their  strength 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  become  difficult  to  bear.  The 
trick  is  very  amusing  to  the  bystanders,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  the  victim.  The  little  picture  by  the  artist,  not  far 
from  our  office,  tells  its  own  story. 

TJie  doctor’s  Talks-About  stak¬ 
ing  :i  Fire. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  T  have  talked  with  the  boys  and 
girls.  Not  that  I  have  taken  any  the  less  interest  in 
them,  for  I  have  occasionally  put  in  articles  without  des¬ 
ignating  where  they  came  from.  I  have  so  much  to  do 
with  this,  that,  and  the  other,  about  the  paper,  that  I  sel¬ 
dom  get  time  to  talk  with  my  young  friends.  Now  I 
propose  to  talk  to  you  about  making  a  fire,  and,  it  may  bo, 
continue  it  through  several  numbers.  With  us,  a  fire  is 
so  much  a  matter  of  course,  so  easily  to  be  had  by  the 
striking  of  a  match,  that  we  little  think  of  the  steps  that 
have  led  up  to  matches.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  you 
were  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island,  how  would  you 
start  a  fire  ?  With  matches,  of  course, — but  there  are  no 
matches  !  The  few  that  might  have  been  in  your  pocket 
were  water-soaked  and  useless.  Flint  and  steel,— but  on 
desert  islands  there  is  neither  flint  nor  steel  to  be  had. 
When  a  boy  at  school,  did  you  never  rub  a  smooth  button 
on  the  desk,  or  better,  (or  worse)  one  of  those  smooth 
seeds  from  the  South  which  they  call  “  burn  stones,”  and 
having  heated  it  as  much  as.  possible  by  friction,  apply 
it  to  the  hand  of  your  next  neighbor ?  I  know  it  is  a  trick, 


Ways  oS'  CJettisag'  a,  JLIviaig'. 

Some  time  ago  we  illustrated  several  of  the  odd  ways 
of  getting  a  living  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  and  other  large  cities.  It  is  amusing  to  watch 
the  curious  customers  who  try  the  lung  testers,  strength 


INDIAN  FIRE  STICKS. 

but,  I  would  not  give  much  for  a  boy  who  did  not  know 
a  trick  or  two.  Mind,  I  do  not  commend  it,  but  as  it  is 
“boy  nater,”  I  accept  it  as  a  fact,  as  long  as  we  have  boys. 
Well,  now,  about  fire.  I  have  traveled  much  among 
Indians,  and  they  have  no  matches.  Fire  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  them,  and  when  once  extinguished,  is 
only  renewed  with  difficulty.  I  have  known  Indians  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles,  one  or  two  of  their  party  car¬ 
rying  a  lighted  and  charred  Cotton-wood  or  Poplar  stick. 
The  coal  on  the  end  of  such  a  brand  remains  alight  a  sur¬ 
prising  length  of  time,  and  when  the  fire  shows  signs  of 
giving  out,  the  holders  of  two  sticks  put  the  ends  togeth¬ 
er  and  blow  and  coax  until  the  existence  of  fire  is  fully 
established.  But  I  have  not  told  you  how  those  Indians 
get  fire,  where  none  is  to  be  found  to  start  from.  Before 
I  describe  the  process,  I  will  state  here,  and  not  in  a  very 
precise  way,  but  as  something  to  be  remembered,  that 
all  motion  produces  heat,  and  all  heat  may  be  made  to 
produce  motion.  I  put  that  as  what  is  called  an  “abstract 
proposition,”  but  it  is  simple,  and  I  wish  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  it.  Now  to  come  back  to  our  Indians.  How  are  they, 
who  have  no  matches,  to  get  a  fire  ?  Can  you  conceive 
of  any  other  way  than  that  of  friction  ?  They  cannot, 
and  friction  it  is  of  the  most  severe  kind.  You  read  in 
the  books  that  Indians  get  a  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces 
of  wood  together.  As  a  statement,  this  is  true,  but  the 
kind  of  wood  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  arranged  are  not 
mentioned.  If  you  take  two  common  strips  of  wood  and 
rub  one  upon  another,  they  will  become  very  hot — hot 
enough  perhaps  to  light  a  match,  but  this  is  not  making 
a  fire  without  outside  help.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I 
have  seen  Iudians  who  had  no  matches  get  a  fire  by  fric¬ 
tion.  The  Indian  uses  a  piece  of  veiy  hard  wood  and 
one  of  very  soft  wood.  The  hard-wood  strip  is  about 
two  feet  long,  and  two  inches,  more  or  less,  square.  The 
engraving  represents  its  shape.  In  what  may  be  called 
its  upper  surface  there  are  concavities  or  lioilowed-out 
spots  which  by  a  hole  communicate  with  what  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  engraving  as  the  front  side.  Sand,  or  any 
powder,  if  dropped  into  these  hollows  would  run  out  of 
the  hole  at  the  side.  The  Indian  has  a  stick  of  this  kind 
long  enough  for  him  to  hold  it  conveniently  by  placing 
his  knees  upon  it.  He  then  has  a  very  soft  stick, 
usually  the  flower  stem  of  a  Yucca,  which  he  twirls  rap¬ 
idly  between  his  hands,  the  end  of  the  soft  stick  rest¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  hard  stick  upon  which 
his  knees  rest.  The  soft  stick  is  revolved  with  gseat 


rapidity  by  the  rubbing  of  the  hands  :  heat  is  generated, 
soon  the  end  of  the  slick  becomes  charred,  and  the  char¬ 
coal  being  rubbed  oil’  by  the  motion,  drops  through  the 
channel  in  the  hard  stick  that,  we  have  mentioned,  and  a 
little  pile  of  ;t  is  accumulated  in  front,  and  is  caught 
upon  a  leaf.  The  Indian  then  redoubles  his  efforts  at 
twirling  the  soft  stick,  and  if  he  spins  hard  enough, 
at  length  a  spark  drops  out  upon  the  little  charcoal 
heap,  sets  the  whole  on  fire,  and  he  has  only  to  se¬ 
cure  and  nurse  this  fire.  It  seems  very  easy  to  tell  this, 
but  I  have  seen  many  a  stout  Indian  get  into  a  great  per¬ 
spiration  over  the  operation,  and  have  tried  it  again  and 
again,  with  the  best  of  savage  instruction,  with  the  result 
of  getting  a  splendid  sweat,  but  never  a  spark.  This  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  most  primitive  way  of  getting  a  fire. 
We  will  talk  about  the  other  methods  at  another  time. 

A.  Slorticsiltural  H>ol3. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Moore,  of  Brown  Co..  Ohio,  sends  an  item 
for  the  Boys  and  Girls.  He  was  much  amused  at  seeing 
several  little  girls  making  an  odd  kind  of  doll.  The 
starting-point  was  a  hol¬ 
lyhock,  which,  turned  up¬ 
side  down;  furnished  in 
its  colored  part  a  very  nic-e 
skirt,  and  the,  green  part 
(calyx)  a  nicely  fitting 
waist.  Then  for  a  head 
what  could  be  better  than 
a  grape?  But  the  thing 
must  have  arms,  so  a  straw 
was  stuck  in,  and  that  the 
lady  might  bo  in  full  dress, 
she  was  furnished  with  a 
belt  of  the  skin  of  a  rhu¬ 
barb  stem  ;  the  feet  are 
made  of  beans.  We  show  this  as  a  capital  specimen  of 
child’s  ingenuity.  There  is  more  fun  in  making  such  things 
as  these  than  there  is  in  playing  with  costly  toys.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  home-made  toys,  and  now  what  boy  or  girl  has 
found  amusement  in  some  such  simple  thing  as  this,  and 
is  ready  to  tell  it  to  all  the  others  of  our  large  family  ? 

New  S*s3ZKle»5  to  l>e  Answered, 

No.  35(1.  Conundrum.— Mixed  relationships.  The  ques¬ 
tions  of  relationship  given  in  July  last  called  out  an 
unusual  number  of  answers,  and  similar  questions,  one 
of  which  we  give.  The  following  is  sent  by  G.  W. 
Clemmer,  Parksville,  Tenn.  Two  women  saw  two  men 
coining  towards  the  house.  One  woman  said  to  the 
other,  here  come  our  fathers,  our  children’s  fathers,  our 
children’s  grandfathers,  and  our  own  husbands.  What 
was  the  relationship  ? 

Enigmas ,  Riddles ,  Mctagrams,  etc.— Quite  a  number 
have  been  sent  us,  but  we  do  not  publish  any  unless  the 
answer  is  given,  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  judge  of  their 
value  before  putting  them  in  print.  “  J.  C.  W.,”  “Met¬ 
agram,”  and  others,  will  see  why  their  contributions  do 
not  appear;  besides  we  do  not  care  for  a  contribution 
from  any  one  on  any  subject  who  does  not  wish  to  sign 
his  or  her  name. 


No.  357.  Picture  Conundrum. — This  picture  shows  an 
artist  at  work  and  a  boy  who  has  been  caught  at  stealing 
apples.  In  what  respect  are  they  alike  ? 


No.  358.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  very  easy  one,  but  it 
gives  good  advice  to  the  young  people  who  can  read  it. 
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LITTLE  M  I  S  C  II  I  E  E. — Drawn 

So,  Miss  Mischief,  our  artist  has  caught  you  !  You  went 
out  to  the  bam  where  you  thought  no  one  would  see  you, 
to  play  your  mischievous  pranks  and  teaze  the  old  horse. 
The  artist  did  not  t.cll  us  where  he  made  the  sketch,  and 
we  hope  that  none  of  our  boys  and  girls  know  where  he 
might  have  made  it.  It  may  for  a  while  sccni  to  be  fun  to 
teaze  an  animal  which  is  so  confined  that  he  cannot  resent 
it,  but  is  it  right  ?  Is  it  not  unkind  to  take  advantage  of  the 
horse’s  helpless  condition  and  annoy  him  as  “  Little  Mis-' 
chief”  is  doing?  Look  out,  young  lady!  Ilorscs  have 
good  memories  and  know  who  treat  them  kindly  or 
otherwise,  almost  as  well  as  some  human  beings  do. 
Old  Jack,  if  lie  is  the  sensible  horse  we  take  him  to  be, 
will  some  day  pay  you  off  for  plaguing  him.  If  by  and 
by  he  should  take  a  fancy  to  your  pretty  straw  hat  and 
Spoil  .it  with  a  nip,  when  you  are  not  thinking  of  any 
danger,  you  need  not  be  surprised.  It  is  much  better  to 
be  good  friends  with  even  the  animals  upon  the  farm 
than  to  earn  their  ill  will.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  boys  and  girls  can  have  plenty  of  fun  without 
disturbing  the  comfort  of  the  poor  helpless  animals. 

A  few  days  ago  a  dog  belonging  to  Rev.  C.  A.  Downs, 
of  Lebanon,  N.  II.,  had  a  slight  “onpleasantness”  with 
a  woodchuck,  and  the  latter  seized  him  by  the  check  and 


BY  Edwin  Forbes  FROM  A  Sketch  BY  Thomas  WoRTn. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


refused  to  relinquish  his  hold.  With  remarkable  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind,  his  dogship  repaired  to  a  brook  near  by, 
and  sousing  the  woodchuck  under,  held  him  there  until 
lie  was  drowned. 

The  pastor  of  a  popular  church,  one  Sabbath  evening, 
at  the  Sabbath  School  concert,  said :  Boys,  when  I 
heard  your  beautiful  songs  to-night  I  had  to  work  hard  to 
keep  my  feet  still ;  what  do  yon  suppose  is  the  trouble 
with  them?”  “  Chilblains,  sir,”  said  a  little  six-year-old 
hoy,  which,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  set  the  whole  audience  in  a  roar. 

At  a  young  ladies’  seminary,  recently,  during  an  ex¬ 
amination  in  history,  one  of  the  most  promising  pupils 
was  interrogated :  “Mary,  did  Martin  Luther  die  a  nat¬ 
ural  deatli  ?”  “  No,”  was  the  reply,  “  he  was  excom¬ 

municated  by  a  hull.” 

Answers  to  S*rol>lems  an<l 

No.  347.  “  That  same  old  Coon”  needs  only  to  he 
turned  upside  down  to  make  it  show  its  face.  Conun¬ 
drum,  No.  3-18. — Tlie  beggar  was  a  woman.  No.  319.— 
Tlie  picture  was  that  of  ttie  man’s  own  son.  Reims  No. 


350. — Abbreviate  (A  breve  E  (which  should  have  been  I) 
8.  Rebus  No.  351. — Be  above  fawning  upon  persons 
above  you,  or  oppressing  those  beneath  you.  (Bee  above 
fawn  in  G  upon  persons  above  ewe,  OR  O  pressing  Those 
beneath  ewe).  Answers  have  been  sent  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber.  Owing  to  some  change  in  our  editorial  arrange¬ 
ments  it  may  happen  that  some  who  have  sent  answers 
have  failed  to  receive  credit  for  them.  We  trust  that  this 
accident  will  not  prevent  them  from  trying  again.  Where 
correct  in  ono  case  and  wrong  in  another,  we  designate 
the  right  answer  by  the  number.  C.  Williams,  D.  W. 
Leitzcll,  L.  M.  Wright,  W.  Pulsifer  (349),  S.  I’.  Heilman, 

A.  D.  Riker  (3-17),  G.  McBride,  O.  W.  Quinby,  Jr.  (348), 
Alice  Bradstroet,  J.  M.  Dorr  (319),  J.  G.  Ilerlztcr  (3491,  C. 

B.  Villct,  Alice  Warren,  C.  B.  Ovcringer,  L.  E.  Whitney, 
G.  W.  Clemmcr,  Jonas  Bare,  W.  T.  Jolly  (348),  J.  A.  San¬ 
ford,  Bella  Allen,  W.  C.  Ellis,  Mary  M.  Skidmore,  LeRoy 
Shepard,  Annie  S.  Budd,  Lucy  W.  Dresser  (347),  “Ann 
Easyone,”  L.  II.  Reynolds,  Willie  W.  Darrah  (request 
attended  to),  “Rnralist,”  W.  B.  Haines,  Ida  E.  Miller 
(348),  II.  Tudor,  Frank  P.  Bahkstonc,  W.  W.  Maryatt, 
J.  C.  Morrow,  C.  S.  Rush,  W.  J.  Burns,  Julia  A.  San¬ 
born,  A.  D.  Newton  (349),  F.  S.  Ingalls,  Emma  F.  Gil¬ 
christ,  Charlie  D.  Beck,  J.  Lclidc,  C.  W.  Adamson,  II.  B. 
Wade  (347),  Jas.  Carson,  ncury  Fletcher,  Walter  Roberts. 
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extract  from  Mr.  Audbich’s  popular  Story— “Tlie  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.” 

THE  RIVBRMOUTHIANS, 


From  the  September  number  we  make  the  following 

HOW  WE  ASTONISHED 

Among  the  few  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Rivermonth  during  the  past  twenty  years 
there  is  one  which  I  regret.  I  lament  the  removal  of  all  those  varnished  iron  cannon  which 
used  to  do  duty  ns  posts  at  the  corners  of  streets  leading  from  the  river.  They  were  quaintly 
ornamental,  eacli  set  upon  end  with  a  solid  shot  soldered  into  it3  mouth,  and  gave  to  that 
part  of  the  town  a  picturesqueness  very  poorly  atoned  for  by  the  conventional  wooden 
stakes  that  have  deposed  them. 

Tiiese  guns  (“  old  sogers”  the  boys  called  them)  had  their  story,  like  everything  else  in 
Elvermouth.  When  that  everlasting  last  war— the  war  of  1812, 1  mean— came  to  an  end,  all  the 
brigs,  schooners,  and  harks,  fitted  out  at  this  port  a3  privateers  were  as  eager  to  get  rid  of 
their  useless  twelve-pounders  and  swivels  as  they  had  previously  been  to  obtain  them. 
Many  of  the  pieces  had  cost  large  sums,  and  now  they  were  little  hotter  than  so  much  crude 
iron,— not  so  good,  in  fact,  for  they  were  clumsy  things  to  break  up  and  melt  over.  The 
government  did  n't  want  them;  private  citizens  did  n't  want  them ;  they  were  a  drug  in 
the  market. 

But  there  was  one  man,  ridiculous  beyond  his  generation,  who  got  it  Into  his  head  that  a 
fortune  was  to  be  made  out  of  these  same  guns.  To  buy  them  all,  to  hold  on  to  them  until 
war  was  declared  again  (as  lie  had  no  doubt  it  would  lie  in  a  few  months),  and  then  sell  out 
at  fabulous  prices,— this  was  the  daring  idea  that  addled  the  pate  of  Silas  Trefetlien,  “Dealer 
in  E.  &  W.  I.  Goods  and  Groceries,"  as  the  faded  sign  over  his  sliop-door  informed  the  public. 

At  Trcfetlien’s  death  his  unique  collection  came  under  the  auctioneer’s  hammer.  Some 
of  the  larger  guns  were  sold  to  the  town,  and  planted  at  the  corners  of  divers  streets; 
others  went  off  to  the  iron-foundry ;  the  balance,  numbering  twelve,  were  dumped  down 
on  a  deserted  wharf  at  the  foot,  or  Anchor  Lane,  where,  summer  after  summer,  they  rested 
at  their  ease  in  the  grass  and  fungi,  pelted  in  autumn  by  the  rain,  and  annually  buried  by 
the  winter  snow.  It  is  with  these  twelve  guns  that  our  story  lias  to  deal. 

The  wharf  where  they  reposed  was  shut  off  from  the  street  by  a  high  fence,— a  silent, 
dreamy  old  wharf,  covered  with  strange  weeds  and  mosses.  On  account  of  its  seclusion 
and  the  good  fishing  it  afforded,  it  was  much  frequented  by  us  boys. 

Jack  Harris,  Charley  Marden,  Harry  Blake,  and  myself,  were  fishing  off  the  grass-grown 
wharf  one  afternoon,  when  a  thought  flashed  upon  me  like  an  inspiration. 

“  I  say.  boys  !”  I  cried,  hauling  in  my  line  hand  over  hand,  “  I’ve  got  something !” 

“  What  does  it  pull  like,  youngster?”  asked  Harris,  looking  down  at  the  taut  line  and 
expecting  to  see  a  big  perch  at  last. 

“  O,  nothing  in  the  fish  way,”  I  returned,  laughing;  “it's about  the  old  guns.” 

“  What  about  them?” 

“I  was  thinking  what  jolly  fun  it  would  be  to  set  one  of  the  old  sogers  on  his  legs  and 
serve  him  out  a  ration  of  gunpowder.” 

Up  came  the  three  lines  in  a  jiffy.  An  enterprise  better  suited  to  the  disposition  of  my 
companions  could  not  have  been  proposed. 

In  a  short  time  we  had  one  of  the  smaller  cannon  over  on  its  back  and  were  busy  scraping 
the  green  rust  from  the  touch-hole.  The  mould  had  spiked  the  gun  so  effectually,  that  for 
a  while  we  fancied  we  should  have  to  give  up  our  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  old  soger. 

“  A  long  gimlet  would  clear  it  out,”  said  Charley  Marden,  “  if  we  only  had  one.” 

I  looked  to  see  if  Sailor  Ben’s  flag  was  Dying  at  the  cabin  door,  for  he  always  took  in  the 
colors  when  lie  went  off  fishing. 

“  When  you  want  to  know  if  the  Admiral’s  abroad,  jest  cast  an  eye  to  the  buntin',  my 
hearties,”  says  Sailor  Ben. 

Sometimes  in  a  jocose  mood  lie  called  himself  the  Admiral,  and  I[am  sure  he  deserved  to 
be  one.  The  Admiral’s  flag  was  flying,  and  I  soon  procured  a  gimlet  from  his  carefully  kept 
tool-chest. 

Before  long  we  had  the  gun  in  working  order.  A  newspaper  lashed  to  the  end  of  a  lath 
served  as  a  swab  to  dust  out  the  bore.  Jack  Harris  blew  through  the  touch-hole  and  pro. 
nounced  all  clear. 

Our  first  intention  was  to  load  and  fire  a  single  gun.  How  feeble  and  insignificant  was 
such  a  plan  compared  to  that  which  now  sent  the  light  dancing  into  our  eyes  ! 

“What  could  we  have  been  thinking  of?”  cried  Jack  Harris.  “We  ’ll  give  ’em  a  broad¬ 
side,  to  be  sure,  if  we  die  for  it !" 

We  turned  to  witli  a  will,  and  before  nightfall  had  nearly  half  the  battery  overhauled  and 
ready  for  service.  To  keep  the  artillery  dry  we  stuffed  wads  of  loose  hemp  iuto  the  muzzles, 
and  fitted  wooden  pegs  to  the  touch-holes. 

At  recess  the  next  noon  the  Centipedes  met  in  a  corner  of  the  school-yard  to  talk  over  the 
proposed  lark.  The  original  projectors,  though  they  would  have  liked  to  keep  the  .thing 
secret,  were  obliged  to  make  a  club  matter  of  it,  inasmuch  as  funds  were  required  for  am¬ 
munition.  There  had  been  no  recent  drain  on  the  treasury,  aud  the  society  could  well 
afford  to  spend  a  few  dollars  in  so  notable  an  undertaking. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  plan  should  be  carried  out  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
and  a  subscription  to  that  end  was  taken  on  the  spot.  Several  of  the  Centipedes  had  n't  a 
cent,  excepting  the  one  strung  around  their  necks  ;  others,  however,  were  richer.  I  chanced 
ts  have  a  dollar,  and  it  went  into  the  cap  quicker  than  lightning.  When  the  club,  in  view 
of  my  munificence,  voted  to  name  the  guns  Bailey’s  Battery  I  was  prouder  than  I  have  ever 
been  since  over  anything. 

The  money  thus  raised,  added  to  that  already  in  the  treasury,  amounted  to  nine  dollars,— 
a  fortune  in  those  days;  but  not  more  than  we  had  use  for.  This  sum  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  for  it  would  not  do  for  one  boy  to  buy  all  the  powder,  nor  even  for  us  all  to 
make  our  purchases  at  the  same  place.  That  would  excite  suspicion  at  any  time,  particu¬ 
larly  at  a  period  so  ramote  from  the  Fourth  of  July. 

There  were  only  three  stores  in  town  .licensed  to  sell  powder;  that  gave  each  store  four 
customers.  Rot  to  run  the  slightest  risk  of  remark,  or.c  boy  bought  his  powder  on  Monday, 
the  next  boy  on  Tuesday',  and  so  on  until  the  requisite  quantity  was  in  our  possession.  This 
we  put  into  a  keg  and  carefully  hid  in  a  dry  spot  on  the  wharf. 

"Who  knew  anything  about  fuses?  Who  could  arrange  it  so  the  guns  would  go  oil' one 
after  the  other,  with  an  interval  of  a  minute  or  so  between  ? 

Theoretically  we  knew  that  a  minute-fuse  lasted  a  minute ;  double  the  quantity,  two 
minutes ;  but  practically  we  were  at  a  stand-still.  There  was  but  one  person  who  could  help 
us  in  this  extremity,— Sailor  Ben.  To  me  was  assigned  the  duty  of  obtaining  what  inform¬ 


ation  I  could  from  the  ex-gunner,  it  being  left  to  my  discretion  whether  or  not  to  intrust 
him  with  our  secret. 

So  one  evening  I  dropped  into  the  cabin  and  artfully  turned  the  conversation  to  fuses  in 
general,  and  then  to  particular  fuses,  but  without  getting  much  out  of  the  old  boy,  who 
was  busy  making  a  twine  hammock.  Finally  I  was  forced  to  divulge  the  whole  plot. 

The  Admiral  had  a  sailor's  love  for  a  joke,  and  entered  at  once  and  heartily  into  onr 
scheme.  He  volunteered  to  prepare  the  fuses  himself,  and  I  left  the  labor  in  his  hands,  hav¬ 
ing  bound  him  by  several  extraordinary  oaths— such  as  “  Hope-I-may-die"  and  “  Sliiver-niy- 
ttmbers  ’’—not  to  betray  us,  come  what  would. 

This  was  Monday  evening.  On  Wednesday  the  fuses  were  ready.  That  night  we  were  to 
unmuzzle  Bailey’s  Battery. 

Directly  after  twilight  set  in  Phil  Adams  stole  down  to  the  wharf  and  fixed  the  fuses  to 
the  guns,  laying  a  train  of  powder  from  the  principal  fuse  to  the  fence,  through  a  chink  of 
which  I  was  to  drop  the  match  at  midnight. 

At  ten  o'clock  Rivermonth  goes  to  bed. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Rivermonth  is  as  quiet  as  a  country  churchyard. 

At  twelve  o’clock  there  is  nothing  left  with  which  to  compare  the  stillness  that  broods 
over  the  little  seaport. 

In  the  midst  of  this  6tillncss.I  arose  and  glided  out  of  the  house  like  a  phantom  bent  on 
an  evil  errand ;  like  a  phantom  I  flitted  through  the  silent  street,  hardly  drawing  breath 
until  I  knelt  down  beside  the  fence  at  the  appointed  place. 

Pausing  a  moment  for  my  heart  to  stop  thumping.  I  lighted  the  match  and  shielded  it 
with  both  hands  until  it  was  well  under  way,  and  then  dropped  the  blazing  splinter  on  the 
slender  thread  of  gunpowder. 

A  noiseless  flash  instantly  followed,  and  all  was  dark  again.  I  peeped  through  the  crevice 
in  the  fence,  and  saw  the  main  fuse  spitting  out  sparks  like  a  conjurer.  Assured  that  the 
train  had  not  failed,  I  took  to  my  heels,  fearful  lest  the  fuse  might  burn  more  rapidly  than 
we  calculated,  and  cause  an  explosion  before  I  could  get  home.  This,  luckily,  did  not  hap¬ 
pen.  There’s  a  special  Providence  that  watches  over  idiots,  drunken  men,  and  boys. 

I  dodged  the  ceremony  of  undressing  by  plunging  into  bed,  jacket,  boots  and  all.  I  am 
not  sure  I  took  off  my  cap  ;  but  I  know  that  I  had  hardly  pulled  the  coverlid  over  me,  when 
“  Boom  !”  sounded  the  first  gun  of  Bailey’s  Battery. 

I  lay  as  still  as  a  mouse.  In  less  than  two  minutes  there  was  another  burst  of  thunder,  and 
then  another.  The  third  gun  was  a  tremendous  fellow  and  fairly  shook  the  house. 

The  town  was  waking  up.  Windows  were  thrown  open  here  and  there,  and  people  called 
toi  each  other  across  the  streets  asking  what  that  firing  was  for. 

“  Boom  1"  went  gun  number  four. 

I  sprung  out  of  bed  and  tore  off  my  jacket,  for  I  heard  the  Captain  feeling  his  way  along 
the  wall  to  my  chamber.  I  was  half  undressed  by  the  time  he  found  the  knob  of  the  door. 

“  I  say,  sir,"  I  cried,  “ do  you  hear  those  guns?” 

“Hot  being  deaf,  I  do,”  said  the  Captain,  a  little  tartly,— any  reflection  on  his  hearing  al¬ 
ways  nettled  him  ;  “  but  what  on  earth  they  are  for,  I  can’t  conceive.  You  had  better  get 
up  and  dress  yourself.” 

“  I ’m  nearly  dressed,  sit;.’ 

“  Boom  !  Boom  !"— two  of  the  guns  had  gone  off  together. 

The  door  of  Miss  Abigail’s  bedroom  opened  hastily,  and  that  pink  of  maidenly  propriety 
stepped  out  into  the  hall  in  her  nightgown,— the  only  indecorous  thing  I  ever  knew  her  to 
do.  She  held  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand  and  looked  like  a  very  aged  Lady  Macbeth. 

“  O  Dan’eb  this  is  dreadful !  What  do  you  suppose  it  means?  ’ 

“  I  really  can’t  suppose,”  said  the  Captain,  rubbing  his  ear  •  “  but  I  guess  it ’s  over  now. 

“Boom!"  said  Bailey’s  Battery. 

Rivermonth  was  wide  awake  now,  and  half  the  male  population  were  in  the  streets,  run¬ 
ning  different  ways,  for  the  firing  seemed  to  proceed  from  opposite  points  of  the  town. 
Everybody  waylaid  everybody  else  witli  questions ;  but  as  no  one  knew  what  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  tlie  tumult,  people  who  were  not  usually  nervous  began  to  be  oppressed  by  tlio 
mystery. 

Some  thought  the  town  was  being  bombarded ;  some  thought  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end,  as  the  pious  and  ingenious  Mr.  Miller  had  predicted  it  would ;  but  those  who  could’nt 
n’t  form  any  theory  whatever  were  the  most  perplexed. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bailey’s  Battery  bellowed  away  at  regular  intervals.  The  greatest 
confusion  reigned  every  where  by  this  time.  People  with  lanterns  l'uslied  hither  and  thither. 
The  town-watch  had  turned  out  to  a  man,  and  marched  off,  in  admirable  order  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Discovering  their  mistake,  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  got  down  to  the 
wharf  just  as  the  last  cannon  belched  forth  its  lightning. 

The  cause  of  the  racket  soon  transpired.  A  suspicion  that  they  had  been  sold,  gradually 
dawned  on  the  Rivermouthians.  Many  were  exceedingly  indignant,  and  declared  that  no 
penalty  was  severe  enough  for  those  concerned  in  such  a  prank;  others— and  these  were 
the  very  people  who  had  been  terrified  nearly  out  of  their  wits— had  the  assurance  to  laugh, 
saying  they  knew  all  along  it  was  only  a  trick. 

The  town-watch  boldly  took  possession  of  the  ground,  and  the  crowd  began  to  disperse. 
Knots  of  gossips  lingered  here  and  there  near  the  place,  indulging  iu  vain  surmises  as  to 
who  the  invisible  gunners  could  be. 

There  was  no  more  noise  that  night,  but  many  a  timid  person  lay  awake  expecting  a 
renewal  of  the  mysterious  cannonading.  The  Oldest  Inhabitant  refused  to  go  to  bed  on 
any  terms,  but  persisted  in  sitting  up  in  a  rocking-chair,  with  his  hat  and  mittens  on,  until 
daybreak. 

I  thought  I  should  never  get  to  sleep.  The  moment  I  drifted  off  in  a  doze  I  fell  to  laugh¬ 
ing  and  woke  myself  up.  But  towards  morning  slumber  overtook  me  and  I  had  a  series 
of  disagreeable  dreams,  in  one  of  which  I  was  waited  upon  by  the  ghost  of  Silas  Trefetlien 
with  an  exorbitant  bill  for  the  use  of  ids  guns.  In  another,  I  was  dragged  before  a  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  by  Sailor  Bon,  in  a  frizzled  wig,  and  three-cornered  cocked  hat,  to 
be  shot  to  death  by  Bailey’s  Battery,— a  sentence  which  Sailor  Ben  was  about  to  execute 
with  his  own  hand,  when  I  suddenly  opened  my  eyes  and  found  the  sunshine  lying  pleasant¬ 
ly  across  my  face.  I  tell  you  I  was  glad  ! 


Tlie  price  of  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  is  §3.00  per  Year.  The  first  foil  numbers  of  Our  Young  Folks  for  18G9  sent  free  to  all  persons  wishing 
to  examine  them,  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

FIELDS*  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers.  Boston. 
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Westchester  B!aek-€ap  Raspberry. 


HAS  MOT  ITS  EQUAL 


FOR  MARKET  OR  FAMILY  USE. 

Thp  earliest  of  all  the  Black-Caps,  more  productive,  pro¬ 
ducing  on  an  average  from  five  to  eight  quarts  per  stool, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  is  the  best  flavored  berry  yet  discover¬ 
ed.  having  a  rich,  sprightly  flavor,  exceedingly  pleasant, 
berries  large,  and  of  a  handsome  jet-black  color,  with  no 
bloom. 

Report  of  Committee  Farmers’  Club. 

The  Westchester  Black-Cap  Raspberry  is  a  chance  Seed¬ 
ling,  which  originated  eight  years  since  in  the  yard  of  Levi 
J.  Mabie,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  He  has  cultivated  the  plant 
since  that  time  for  the  better  opportunity  of  testing  and 
fully  demonstrating  its  value.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
greiving  varieties  that  we  have  as  yet  seen,  having  ample 
opportunity  of  contrasting  it  side  byside  witli  the  Doolittle, 
in  various  situations  and  on  different  soils.  We  found  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  Doolittle  in  every  respect;  canes  tint  we  meas¬ 
ured  were  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  bear¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  fifty  trusses  of  berries.  These  canes 
would  certainly  produce  two  quarts  of  fruit  at  a  picking. 
Another  bush  we  saw,  grown  entirely  from  one  stem,  was 
so  productive,  that  although  three  quarts  of  ripe  fruit  were 
pioked  from  it,  nearly  eight  more  were  just  ripening  We 
were  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  extra  care  or  cultivation  had 
been  given,  t  ie  plants  being  grown  close  to  a  picket  fence, 
and  ttie  can.s  never  having  been  pruned,  they  were  all  of 
the  same  size  and  productiveness.  In  comparison  with  the 
Doolittle  it  is  more  productive,  and  one  week  earlier;  the 
berries  are  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  the  Doolittle,  and  in 
flavor  far  superior;  flesh  Unit,  seeds  small,  and,  on  tins  ac¬ 
count,  making  it  desirable  for  preserving.  It  ripens  more 
uniformly,  nd  produces  loss  imperfect  fruits.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  its  being  a  distinct  variety,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
a  desirable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  small  fruits,  either  for 
market  or  family  use.  THOMAS  CAV.VNAOH, 

Chairman  Committee  from  Farmers'  Club. 


Report  of  Committee  Fruit-Growers’  Club. 

The  Committee  appointed  bvthe  Fruit-Growers’  Club  to 
examine  the  merits  of  the  Westchester  Seedling  Black-Cap 
Raspberry,  would  report  that  a  visit  was  made  on  Saturday, 
July  3d,  to  tlm  grounds  of  the  proprietor,  L.  J.  Maine,  Tar¬ 
rytown,  N.  Y-,  where  a  easeful  investigation  was  made  of 
the  excellencies  claimed  for  it,  and  a  fair  comparison  with 
other  varieties.  They  found  it,  to  be  exceedingly  vigorous, 
ripening  one  week  earlier  than  the  Doolittle,' fully  as  pro 
ductive,  a  much  better  flavor,  berries  ripening  more  uni¬ 
formly  together,  and  averaging  as  large,  or  larger ;  seeds 
smaller,  and  perfectly  hardy.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
new  variety,  has  received  no  extra  care  or  culture,  and  we 
think  will  prove  a  desirable  acquisition  to  our  present  list  of 
varieties.  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Chairman. 


PRICES  OF  PLANTS.— Per  half  dozen,  by  mail,  $3;  p.cr 
dozen,  by  mail,  $:> ;  per  hundred,  $30. 

AGENTS  WANTED.— All  Agents  furnished  with  written 
authority  to  sell  genuine  plants. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Address, 

JOHN  L.  TRAVIS  &  FIELDS,  Gcn’I  Agts., 

1-4  Purls  Place,  Ncw-Yorlt. 


Select  Strawberries, 

Hoyden's  HO,  monstrous  "berry,  extra,  50c.  doz. ;  $0,  ICO. 
Charles  Downing,  best  berry  known,  50c.  doz.;  $1.50,  100. 
Kicanor,  Teak’s  Emperor,  productive,  50c.  doz. :  $2.50,  100. 
Napoleon  III.  and  Dr.  Nicaise,  $1,  doz.;  $3,  100. 

.Barnes’  Mammoth,  Itomcyn,  Green  Prolific, 50c. doz.;  $1.50, 100. 
Jucunda,  Agriculturist.  Downer's  Prolific,  Wilson,  30  cts. 
doz.  ;  $1,  100. 

The  12  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  free  by  mail,  $5. 

The  following  three  are  the  best  new  berries  in  Europe  : 
Ilubns.  monstrous;  La  Africans,  nearly  black,  extra  fine; 
President  Wilder,  best,  of  all,  50c.  a  plant,  or  $1,  doz.  Cav- 
wood  and  Ferre’s  Seedling,  two  remarkable  berries,  weigh¬ 
ing  1  ounce  each,  more  productive  than  Wilson,  extra 
plants,  S2,  doz.  Address 

W.  S,  CARPENTER,  15G  Rcade-st.,  New  York. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

Boydcn’s  No.  30,  Barnes,  Charles  Downing:,  Romeyn’s 
Seedling,  Jucunda.  Lennig’s  White,  Nicanor,  Colfax.  50  cts. 
per  dozen  ;  $2  per  hundred  ;  $15  per  thousand.  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Wilson,  Tnomnhc  de  Gand,  50  cts.  per  dozen ;  $1.50  per 
hundred;  $10  per  thousand.  Address 
KEISIG  &  IIEXAMER,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Versailles  CwrraMts. 

We  offer  an  extra  fine  stock  of  this  celebrated  Currant  at 
the  following  rates : 

1- year-old,  ST  per  dozen;  $10  per  100;  870  per  1,000. 

2- year-old,  $3  per  dozffn  ;  $15  per  ICO;  $103  per  1.000. 
Sample  sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  Me.  Sond  for  circular. 

EDWARD  IlUlffi ESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  V. 


The  Iona  Nurseries. 

(traps  Vines ;  also  choice  plants  of  all 
varieties  ©f  Small  Fruits. 

We  offer  for  fall  trade  a  large  and  choice  stock  ©f  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  grapevines,  including  Iona,  Israella, 
Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  &e.,  and  the  new 
varieties,  Martha  and  Walter. 

We  have  also  a  good  stock  of  one,  two,  and  three-year- 
old  vines  of  the 

EUMEIzAN  GRAPE, 

which  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant  esteems  to  be  the  most  valuable  varie¬ 
ty  ever  yet  introduced.  It  is  an  early,  black  grape,  of  first 
quality,  equaling  either  Delaware  or  Iona  for  Tidiness  as  a 
table  fruit,  and  makes  red  wine  superior  to  Norton's  Vir¬ 
ginia,  or  any  other  American  grape. 

Ripening  as  early  as  Hartford  Prolific,  and  being  entirely 
hardy,  it  can  be  successfully  grown  in  northern  "latitudes, 
and  will  be  of  great  value  everywhere  as  an  early  market 
grape. 

M  hoever  has  success  with  the  Concord  vine  may  plant  the 
Enmelan  with  full  assurance  that  grapes  of  surpassing  ex¬ 
cellence  may  be  obtained  by  using  an  average  degree  of 
skill  in  cultivation.  The  Enmelan  vines  we  offer  are  grown 
from  mature  wood  taken  from  the  original  stock,  all  of 
which  is  under  onr  control,  the  old  vines  standing  m  our 
own  grounds.  To  insure  securing  the  genuine  plants,  all 
parties  should  send  direct  to  us. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  Aug.  3d,  1SG9. 
Messrs.  IlAsisEorcK  &  Bushnell, 

Gentlemen  :  Tile  Enmelan  sent  me  by  Dr.  Grant  is  now 
on  us  second  year's  growth,  making  a  good  show  of  fruit, 
and  a  masterly  growth  of  wood.  I  must  say,  thus  far,  I  have 
never  eared  for  a  vine  which  more  fully  “fills  the  bfu." 
The  characteristics  generally  ascribed  to  it  seem  to  be  fully 
developed  here,  and  after  passing  through  the  severest  trial 
of  winter  the  vine  lias  ever  sustained  in  this  locality,  it  now 
manifests  more  vigor  than  anv  variety  I  have  ever  handled. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  BROOKS. 

Nom  :t  East,  Pa.,  Aug.  5tli,  18G9. 
Messrs.  IIasbrquok  &  Bpsilxell, 

Gents:  The  two  Enmelan  vines  had  of  C.  W.  Grant,  in 
the  spring  ol  1SG8,  have  made  a  good  growth,  and  are  entire¬ 
ly  healthy.  One  of  the  vine,  five  bunches  of  fruit  this 
spring.  Tlie  five  hundred  Ku;ro  is :i  vines  purchased  lor  the 
South  Shore  Wine  Co.  last  spring,  bavj  grown  well,  and  are 
doing  better  than  any  other  vines  planted  by  me,  of  same 
age.  Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  E.  MOTTIER. 

Supt.  South  Shore  Wine  Co. 

From  the  thousands  of  Enmelan  vines  sent  out,  the  report 
Is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  foregoing.  The  high  rates  of 
advertising  forbid  our  giving  more  ill  this  journal,  but  lull 
reports  will  be  given  m  Circular. 

Our  stock  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Currants  &c.,  is  large,  and  strong  plants.  All 
at  lowest  caslf  rates 

Agents  and  tile  Trade  supplied  at  liberal  discounts,  Can¬ 
vassers  wanted  in  every  town. 

Send  stamp  lor  Circular.  Address 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 
(Successors  to  C.  W.  GrantJ 
Iona,  fnear  Peekskill),  Westchester  Co.  H.  Y. 


’OLU.MBUS  NURSERY.  —  A  very  large  find 

v1  complete  assortment  of  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Plants,  of  the  best  quality  and  at  reasonable 
prices.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  to  applicants. 

R.  G.  HANFORD.  Columbus,  O. 


CauiamdaigMa  STisrserics. 
Superior  Stock  at  Low  Figures. 


Fruit  si  Bid.  ©rsaaBMeaatal  Trees 
for  fall  ©f  18© 3. 

WE  OFFER  FOR  TIIE  FALL  TRADE  A  VERT  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Fruit  Trees  of  ail  Rinds,  .bofh  Standard 
and  Dwarf. 

Crape  Vines,  Native  and  Foreign,  the  beet  va¬ 
rieties,  old  ancl  new,  and  well  grown. 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Ilaspbcrrics,  and  a 
general  assortment  of  all  the  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Vines, 
and  Hoses,  the  largest  and  finest  collection  in  the  country. 

Our  Nurseries  being  very  extensive  gives  us  a  full  supply 
of  Nursery  goods  generally. 

The  following  Catalogues,  just  issued  are  very  complete 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  wlio  apply. 

No.  1.— Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.— Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

No.  3.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Green-liousc  Plants,  &c. 

No.  4.— Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers, 
and  those  wishing  to  plant  in  large  quantities. 

.  Address  FROST  &  CO.. 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Hightstown  Nurseries, 

135,000  PcacBi  Trees  for  Sale  l  l 
Fall  of  ’09  and  spring  of  ’70.  Best  market  varieties.  Send 
for  circular.  w  II.  F.  PULLEN,  lliglitstown,  N.  J. 

DUDLEY  &  MERRELL, 

„  NURSERYMEN, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  STOCK, 

CHOICE  SHAPE  VINES, 

(Iona,  Enmelan,  Salens,  Martha, 
Walter,  &c.) 

LARGE  STOCK— PRICES  LOW  l 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES! 
WHAT  BO  ¥011  WANT1] 


VS/OLF  CREEK  NURSERY.  —  75,000  Pencil, 

V  w  including  Golden  Cup.  50,003  Early  May,  and  other 
cherry  trees,  two  and  throe  years.  General  variety  of  trees, 
vines,  and  plants.  Catalogues  ready. 

JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

our  stock. 

We  solicit  correspondence  and  a  persona!  examination  of 
Ornamentals  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

New  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruits  and 
Green-House  and  Sodding  Plants  in  their  season. 

Hedge  Plants,  Seedlings  and  Bulbs. 
Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines, 
Hoses,  Evergreens,  Small  Fruits, 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 


Apple  Trees,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old. 

Pear  Trees,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  of  the  best 
Northern  and  Southern  varieties. 

Small  Fruits  in  large  supply. 

Grape  Vines,  old  and  many  new  varieties. 

Dealers  and  planters  are  invited  to  examine  my  stock. 
Fall  price  list  sent  upon  application.  Address 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES. 

ROCHESTER,  TsT.  Y. 

Tins  well-known  establishment,  founded  SO  years  ago  by 
the  present  proprietors,  and  conducted  ever  since  and,  n't 
the  present  time  under  their  personal  supervision,  now  offers 
the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  the  country,  em¬ 
bracing  : 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES, 
GRAPES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 

NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS  OF  ALL  SORTS, 

NEW  AND  RARE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  collection  in  both  departments,  useful  and  ornament¬ 
al,  is  flic  largest  in  the  U.S.  Extensive  specimen  grounds 
are  maintained  at  great  expense,  to  determine  qualities  and 
insure  accuracy  in  propagation. 

Orders  for  large  or  small  quantities  promptly  and  care¬ 
fully  filled.  Packing  performed  in  Hie  most  skillful  and 
thorough  manner. 

Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1.— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2.— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No. 
3.— Green-house,  5c.  No.  4.— Wholesale,  peek. 

Address 

ELLWAR3GER2&  BARRY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


A  General  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 

namenlal  Trees,  Grape  Vines.  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Hoses,  Ilnrdy  Herbaceous  Blunts,  Esculent  Hoots, 
Bulbs,  &c.,  &<*.,  for  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  cheap— 
to  clear  the  ground— at  The  Mahoning  Nurseries,  Youngs¬ 
town,  O.  Shipments  direct  b/ I’ltt.,  Fort  Wavnc.  and  ^  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Erie  Railroads.  J.  MANNING. 


Offer  for  the  present  season  a  complete  assortment  of 

Geneva,  IN".  "V"., 

Washington  Street  I’Turseries, 

Graves,  Selover,  Willard  &  Co., 


Faulkner  ]Nixx'ser,ies- 

Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Offer  to  Nurserymen,  Planters,  and  Dealers,  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  fine  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarl  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Peaches.  Also  a  good  supply  of  Currants.  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  Grape  vines,  Mazzard  Cherry,  and  Plum  Stocks.  All  of 
the  above  stock  is  of  the  best  quality,  unsurpassed  for 
thriftiness  and  beauty.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN  C.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 


For  Sale  at  the  Owego  Nursery. 

20,000  one-yenr-oUl  Concord  Grape  Vines,  $1  per  dozen;  $4 
per  100 ;  $30  per  1,000;  2-year-old,  $(i  per  100. 

Ives’  Seedling,  $4  per  100. 

Hartford  Prolific.  1-year-old,  $1 .50  per  dozen ;  $0  per  100. 
Climbing  Roses,  Dundee  Rambler  and  Folict,  $l  per  doz.; 
$3  per  100;  $25  per  1,000;  2-year-old,  $5  per  103. 

1-year-old  Cherry  Trees,  $10  per  ICO ,  4  to  (3  leet  high,  largely 
of  Early  Richmond. 

43,000  one-year-old  grafted  Apple  Trees,  $30  per  1,000,  $25  per 
1,000  if  4.000  or  upwards  arc  taken. 

HARVEY  CURTIS,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


66  'W567"Iisit  tnalies  it  valuaMe  I*  t»c- 

w  w  cause  it  contains  so  much  practical,  original  mut¬ 
ter  in  such  a  small  space.”— John  J.  Thomas. 

“The  directions  for  growing  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.”— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

We  could  give  hundreds  of  just  such  testimonials,  showing 
the  value  ol  this  little  work.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  person,  whether  the  owner  of  a  rod  square  of  ground 
or  a  Hundred  acres.  Tree  agents  should  have  a  copy  it 
contains  40  pages.  Price  10  cents.  Fall  price  list,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  and  also  terms  to  agents  and  those  desiring 
to  get  up  a  club  for  plants  sent  fkee  to  all  applicants.  Par- 
tits  at  t lie  South  should  order  plants  In  tile  fall.  Address 
PURDY  &  JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y„  or  PVKBY  & 
JIANGE,  South  Bend,  lad. 
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Fruit  ttiBs!  ©risaBsaeiatal  Trees. 
T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  EE0S., 

©cau'va,  N.  "ST., 

offer  for  the  fall  trade  a  full  assortment  of  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees— including  an  extra  nice  lot  of 
Fear  Trees  and  Cherry  Trees— well  grown  and  oi 
the  best  sorts. 

Plums,  Peaches,  Standard  and  Dwarf.  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  old  and  new  sorts.  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants. 

Choice  Ornamental  Trees  ami  Shrubs,  a  large 
stock. 

Roses,  Greeit-bousc  Plants,  Tri-colored  and  Gold, 
and  Silver-leaved  Geraniums,  Bulbs,  &e,.  &c. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters,  supplied  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms. 


KENTUCKY  STRAWBERRY. 

Large,  late,  and  a  valuable  market  berry,  ripening  after 
other  Strawberries  and  before  Raspberries1  just  tills  up  the 
interregnum  in  the  fruit  season. 

WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

HSloosmifligtoia  Niflrsery. 

£00  Acres.  18tl»  'Fear.  50  Green-lsonges. 


100,000  Fear  Seedlings.  50,000 
Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus. 
Fresh  Sage,  Onion,  Cabbage,  Tur¬ 
nip,  and  all  other*  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Fear,  Apple,  and 
all  Tree  and  Fruit  Seeds.  Seeds 
on  Commission  and  by  Mail  (25 
papers  for  $1).  Onion  Setts.  The 
New  Potatoes.  Bulbous  Roots. 
True  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  plants. 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Wholesale  or  Retail  Catalogue 
gratis  to  any  address.  B.  M.  WAT¬ 
SON,  Old  Colony  Nur  eries  and 
Seed  Establishment  (Est’d  1842), 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Hiverside  Nurseries, 

Lewlsburg,  Pa. 

I  have  a  fine  assortment  of  Apple,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry, 
&c„  for  this  fall.  100,000  splendid  3-year-old  Apple,  and 
50,000  fine  1-vear-old  Peach,  to  which  1  would  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Nurserymen  and  Dealers.  Address 

ALP.  S.  SIIELLKR,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


Dutch  llialtoous  Ho©ts. 

Japan  Lillies,  Including  tbc  celebrated 

L ILIUM  AURATUM, 

Mailed  post-paid  at  Catalogue  prices. 

yrc  are  expecting  early  in  September  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  above,  comprising  the  most  desirable  varieties 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Jonquils, 
Crocus,  Crown  Imperials,  Iris,  Snow  Drops,  Ranunculus, 
Japan  and  other  Lilies,  etc.,  etc 
Collections  containing  a  line  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  follows: 

Collection  No,  1,  $20;  No.  2.  $10-  No.  3,  $5.00:  No.  4.  $3.C0. 

For  contents  of  each  collection  and  other  important  In¬ 
formation  respecting  the  culture  of  Bulbs,  see  our 
New  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Small  Fruits. 
Tenth  edition  just  published,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
many  engravings,  including  a  splendid  two-page  colored 
lithograph  of  the  justly  celebrated  Lillum  auralum.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  ail  applicants  enclosing  ten  cents. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 

Seep  and  Horticultural  Warehouse, 
Nos.  41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau-st., 

P.  O.  Box  5,713.  New  York. 


CONOVER’S 

COLOSSAL 

Asparagus 


Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Nursery  Stock,  immense  and  re¬ 
liable  assortment  very  low  for  cash. 

Apples— including  most  magnificent  stock  ot  yearlings— 
also  hardy  Northern  sorts,  such  as  Ductless  Oldenburg, 
Hislop,  Transcendent,  and  other  Crab-apples,  1,3.  and  3  year. 

Peaches.  Pears.  Cherries,  Plums,  Quinces.  Grapes.  Forest 
and  Evergreen  Trees,  Nursery  Stocks,  Osage  Orange  Hedge 
Plants,  Roses,  own  roots.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus. 
Iris,  Squills.  Lilies— Speciosum,  Auralum,  dc. 

Also  superior  colored  plates  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Bend  10  cents  for  Catalogues. 

F.  K,  PHCENIX,  Bloomington.  McLean  Co.,  III. 


Grape  Lines!  1,000,000  Grape  Lines!! 

Of  all  the  leading  varieties,  mostly  old  wood  layers, 
CHEAPER  TUAN  ANYWHERE  ELSE,  for  Sale. 

DU.  II.  SCI! BOEDER, 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  Fall  1S09. 


STEPHEN  II© ITT  Sc  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Corm. 

Offer  for  sale : 

100,000  Peacli  Trees,  one  year  from  the  bud. 

15,000  Van  Huron's  Golden  Dwart  Peach  Trees,  one  year 
from  the  bud. 

75.000  Standard  Apple  Trees.  3  to  4  years  from  the  bud. 

10,000  Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  3  years  from  the  bud. 

10,000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  2  years  from  the  bud. 

75.000  Concord  and  Hartford  Prolific  Grape  Vines,  one  and 
two  years  old. 

25.000  Clierry  and  La  Versailles  Currants. 

50.000  Clarke  and  Philadelphia  Raspberries. 

30,000  Early  Wilson,  KKtatmny.  and  Lawton  Blackberries. 
500.000  Apple  Seedlings,  one  and  two  years  old. 

7Vith  much  other  Nursery  Stock. 

Address  as  above. 


4M  RAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  and  EARLY  ROSE. 

Immense  stock  Wholesale  prices  gratis.  Heady  in 
Sept.,  an  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Guide.  Sent  for  two  3-cent  stamps.  Full  ol  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  M.  H.  LEWIS, 

Lock  box  114.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


THE  MOUNT  VERNON, 

A  SPLENDID  NEW  WINTER  PEAR, 

THE  BEST  OF  ITS  SEASON, 

Is  now  offered  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasonable  prices,  viz.: 

Standards— l-yenr-old,  $2.00  each,  $13  per  doz. 


“  2-year-old 

2.50 

24 

Dwarfs— l-yenr-old . 

1.50 

*  15 

••  2-year-old. .  .. 

2.C0 

'  20 

This  new  fruit  Is  vouched  for  by  the  Hon.M.  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Am.  Pomologies!  Society :  Jas.  F.  P.  livtle. 
Esq.,  President  ol  Mass.  Hort.  Society ;  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  others. 

A  FINE  C«DE©I£EI>  PLATE 

Will  be  furnished,  gratis,  together  with  a  Circular,  giving 
particulars  and  a  full  list  of  testimonials. 

Address  WM.  S.  LITTLE, 

Commercial  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  V. 


Peach  Trees,  Peach  Trees, 

An  immense  stock  of  thrifty  trees,  4  to  G  feet  high,  best 
orchard  kinds,  at  reduced  rates. 

Also.  Cherries.  Dwarf  Apples,  Plums,  Apricots,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Evergreens,  &c.,  in  large  lots. 

A  full  line  of  stock  in  every  department. 

HOOPES  BliO.  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


/fj  (T&  ACRES  TO  APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  40  to 

-sic  50  thousand  Pear  Stocks,  for  fall  1869,  and  several 
million  Osage  Orange  Plants,  at  lowest  rates. 

JOSHUA  HALL,  Tipton,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa. 


New  American  Mulberry* 

A  new  variety  of  large  size  and  great  productiveness, 
perfectly  hardy,  a  handsome  shade  tree.  Address 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


4  ACRES  OF  EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES.— 

Scud  for  price  list  per  barrel.  Address 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


1  AhA  ONE-  YEAR-  ©S,S>  APPLE, 

Clierry,  Plum,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear 
Trees  for  sale.  Fall  of  i860,  at  very  low  rates.  Any  Farmer 
can  grow  this  stock  to  Orchard  size  at  a  very  small  expense. 
Nurserymen  can  make  from  3  to  500  percent  to  grow  this 
stock  two  years.  For  a  man  starting  in  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  or  any  Nurseryman  that  wants  to  buy  stock,  ttiis  is  the 
right  kind  of  stock  to  buy.  Pricks  Pear  and  Cherry 
Trees,  4-  to  12c.:  Apple.  2  to  6c.  We  offer  also  a  full 
assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock.  For  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  stock,  price  list,  &c.,  address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS, 
Niagara  Nurseries, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Peaela  Trees. 

One  year  from  bud,  4  to  6  feet  high  now  (August  1st).  Prin¬ 
cipally  leading  varieties.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  see 
them  on  tiie  ground,  one  mile  west  of  Upper  Station,  Mari¬ 
etta.  Also  a  large  lot  ol  strong  Concord  vines,  1  and  2  years 
old,  and  a  general  assortment  ol  Nursery  Stock. 

Send  lor  price  list. 

H.  M.  ENGLE.  Marietta,  Pa, 


A  European  variety,  introduced  several  years  since,  which 
by  a  careful  selection  of  seeds  from  the  most  vigorous 
shoots,  lias  been  wonderfully  improved,  both  m  size  and 
quality,  in  point  of  which  it  surpasses  all  other  varieties  m 
cultivation.  Specimens  were  exhibited  the  past  season  by 
Mr.  Conover,  which  were  grown  alongside  the  best  **  Oyster 
Bay”  varieties,  and  received  the  same  care  and  treatment, 
which  attained  four  times  the  size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from  the  seed,  many  of  the  plants 
produced  from  twenty  to  thirty  sprouts,  averaging  from 
two  to  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  were  ready  for 
cutting  one  year  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  varieties. 

The  experience  of  another  season  confirms  all  that  was 
claimed  for  this  variety  when  first  offered  last  spring,  and 
it  now  stands  unrivaled  in  point  of  size,  productiveness,  ail 4 
quality. 

Strong  one-year-old  roots  mailed  post-paid  upon  receipt 
of  price,  $3.00  per  100;  $25.00  per  1,000.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  How  and  351  Nassau-st., 

T.  O.  Box  5,712.  New  York. 


VICK’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FERRE,  BATCH ELDER  &  CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATE!)  CATALOGUE 


OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  L5L5ES, 

AND 


OF 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  AND 
OTHER  HARDY  BULBS— for  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  I860,  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  5  cents.  Address 
FERRE,  BATCMELBEil  &  CO., 

231  Hlaisi  St.,  Springfield,  IVIass. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Boots. 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  (16£/i  Annual  edition )  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus.  Lilies,  &c.,  &c.,  for 
spring  flowering,  is  now  ready  for  mailing,  and  will  be  for¬ 
warded  post-paid  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  Our 
Bulbs,  selected  expressly  lor  our  own  trade,  will  arrive  the 
last  ol  August  Address  CURTIS  &  COBB. 

348  "Washington-st.,  Boston. 


AUTUMN  OF  1869. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS  AT  WHOLESALE. 

Trade  Lists  of  first-class  Imported  Dutch  Bulbous 
Roots,  now  ready  for  mailing. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 
SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

15  John-st.,  New  York. 

ITDOBERT  NEUMANN,  Nurseryman,  Erfurt, 
prUssia,  has  appointed  Messrs.  LAPSING  WIES  & 
CO.,  No.  1  Tryon  How,  and  No.  301  Broadway,  his  SOLE 
AGENTS  for  the  United  States.  Autumn  Price  List  for 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  and  Bulbs,  forwarded  free  on 
application.  Address  P.  O.  Box  No.  4,208,  New  York. 


OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  fsee  to  all  who  apply. 


Address 


JAMES  VICK,  . 


Rochester.  2NT.  *ST. 


IVES’  SEEDLING  FINES. 


Premium  awarded  for  being  the  best  grape.  Send  stamp 
for  Us  history  and  catalogue  ot  all  loading  varieties  and 
nursery  stock  generally.  JAS.  F.  MARTIN, 

Box  113.  Nit.  Washington,  Ohio. 


SHAKER  GEAPE  HOOTS. 

Ives' Seedling  and  Concord,  3-year,  extra,  at  $50  per  1 ,000 ; 
2-year,  No.  1,  at  $40  per  1,000;  1-year,  selected,  No.  1.  at  $30 
per  1,000.  Address  H.  B.  BE A K,  Harrison  B.  0„  Ohio. 


Choice  Seed  Wheats* 


We  offer  a  choice  supply  of  the  best  varieties,  at  reasona- 
ble  prices,  and  invite  the  attention  of  Farmers  to  our 

Descripti  ve  Dr  iced  List , 

which  we  mail  .free  to  any  address.  Wo  also  furnish  Seed 
Rye,  choice  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Potatoes,  &c. 

EDW'J)  ,1.  KVANS  &  CO.. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
York,  l’eun. 


Early  Bose  Potatoes, 

Largest  Stools..  Warranted  Genuine. 

To  Dealers,  Agents,  or  to  Clubs,  we  offer  extra  induce¬ 
ments.  We  solicit  offers  from  responsible  dealers,  for  car 
lots  in  hulk,  on  six  months  time,  without  Interest.  Also  for 
sale,  genuine  new  White  Peachblow,  Karly  Peachblow, 
Climax,  Kings  of  the  Earlies,  Early  Arbutus,  &e.,  at  very 
low  rates,  wholesale  or  retail. 

L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Huron,  Ohio. 


Imported  Dutch  Bulbous  Moots. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Croons,  Lillies,  &c.,  for  1869,  is  now  ready  for 
mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John-st.,  New  York. 

Orange  Pippin. 

A  very  early  apple,  commanding  the  highest  price  in  mar¬ 
ket,  a  young  bearer  and  productive.  Description  and  price 
sent  upon  application  to 

F.  L.  BERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


IP  RIMES’  GOLDEN  APPLE. — By  the  100,1,000, 

xOT  or  10,000  Extra  line  trees.  With  a  full  assortment  of 
other  Nursery  stock.  Wholesale  list  now  ready,  and  mailed 
to  the  trade  on  application.  R.  G.  HANFORD, 

Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  O. 


No.  1  PERUVIAN,  COE’S 

WlJiiil'l?®  AMMONIATED  SUPERPHOS¬ 
PHATE,  FINE  GROUND  BONE,  LAND  PLASTER,  &c„ 
for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 

.S.  IS.  DEC  A  TOR  &  CO., 
Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  &c„ 

197  Water-st.,  New  York. 


fhiristHi  -8 -«>  ds  Q  K  A  per  Month  guaranteed. 

tO  Sure  pay.  Salaries  paid 

weekly  to  Agnus  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
71  ’hits  1! 'ire  Clothes  Lines.  Call  at,  or  wnre.I'or  particulars 
to,  the  Girard  Wire  Mills, 261  No.  Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TERMS-  (cash  before  insertion) : 

IN 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  ..’50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Ope  i  Panes  (open  without  cutting-),  S'iper  line. 

Page  next  to  Beading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2 d  anclSd 
Cover  Pages— S3.50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  eacli  inser¬ 
tion.—  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

s^i  «b-:ej73ax  Ea»sTionr. 

( The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 

per  on.  per  lb. 

Cabbage,  (True)  Jersey  Wakefield,  own  growth, 

$1.00  $12.00 

“  “  “  Imported.  40  4.00 


“  Early  Dutch,  "NYinningstadt .  40  4.00 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  Nonpareil . $3.00  $30.00 

“  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt .  4.00  40.00 

Lettuce,  Early  Curled  Simpson  (own  growth), 

50  6.00 

“  Hardy  Green,  Tennis  Ball .  40  4.00 

“  Brown  Dutch,  Butter .  40  4.00 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly .  10  75 

Sprouts,  or  Siberian  Kale .  10  75 

Erec  by  mail  for  prices  affixed. 


Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly .  10  75 

Sprouts,  or  Siberian  Kale .  10  75 

Erec  by  mail  for  prices  affixed. 


Galloon’s  Broadcast  Seed  Sower 

For  Sowing  all  kirnls  of  Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 


The  Hand  Machine  will  sow  50  acres  of  wheat  in  10  hours  ; 
the  Horse  Power  120  in  the  same  time,  and  the  work  is  done 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Hundreds  of  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  speak  its  praise.  We  append  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  author  of  Walks  and  Talks  in  the  A gricul- 
tuj'iat. 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ) 
April  28,  1809.  S 

Mr.  I).  TT.  Goodkll — Dear  Sir  :  Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  your  Broadcast  Seed  Sower.  I  have  just  sown  18  acres 
of  clover  seed  with  it  on  the  wheat,  and  so  far  as  I  could  as¬ 
certain  by  examination,  it  sows  very  evenly,  nncl  certainly 
with  great  rapidity.  My  man  sowed  the  IS  acres  in  6  hours. 
1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  try  it  with  grain. 

Yours  truly,  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

The  price  of  the  Hand  Sowers  is  $10.00,  and  of  Power 
Sowers,  SG0.00.  Send  for  Circulars. 

D.  II.  GOODELL  CO..  Antrim,  N.  II., 

Sole  Manufacturers. 


Nurseries  ©f  W.  F.  Heike§. 

TV c  offer  for  the  fall  trade,  tlie  largest,  and  most  complete 
stock  of  well-grown  Nursery  articles  ever  offered  In  tills 
section.  Some  articles,  as  usual,  take  their  places  as  special¬ 
ties,  among  which  are  the  following:  Standard  Peaches, 
Golden  Dwarf  Peaches,  J’lums,  Damson  Plums,  Cherries, 
Currants.  Gooseberries,  and  Ilorse  Plum  Seedlings.  Of  this 
last,  which  is  the  best  stock  for  Plums,  we  are  believed  to 
have  the  largest  lot  ever  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Buds  of  Golden  Dwarf  Peach  and  other  fruits  to  spare  in 
abundance.  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters  are  invited 
to  correspond  for  terms.  Address  (with  stamp) 

IV.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


5 ['OR  SALE. — 400  acres  superior  land  in  Daviess’ 
Co..  Ky.  300  acres  cleared,  very  fertile,  none  richer. 
Price  $25,000.  $5,000  cash,  balance  in  20  equal  annual  pay¬ 
ments,  with  (i  per  cent  interest,  payable  annually.  Address 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  THOS.  A.  MORGAN. 


ABS!©^'  0'SANO  I-’OBS'B’B-I.— Prices  great¬ 
ly  reduced.  Send  for  Circular,  to  C  E.  M’DOXALD 
&  CO.  New  W arerooms,  215  Eust2Gth-st,,  New  York. 


THE  GREATEST  SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  AGE  ! ! ! 

LEAD-ENCASED  BLOCK-TIN  PIPE. 

This  article  has  now  been  in  use  for  the  past  four  years,  and  Is  daily  growing  in  public  favor,  being  heartily  Indorsed  by 


sally  used  by  the  makers  of  Beer  and  Cider  Pumps,  and  also  for  Soda  Fountains  and  Mineral  Waters  • 
in  fact,  wherever  purity  and  safety  to  health  are  desirable.  Water  flows  through  this  pipe  as  pure  at  if 
drawn  through  silver.  Our  recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  insure  a  most  perfect  article 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  advantages  of  lead  pipe  with  a  perfectly  pure  block- 
tin  lining  for  the  conveyance  ot  water  is  well  understood;  it  gives  the  full  pliability  of  the  Lead 
with  the  pureness  of  the  tin.  The  resisting  power  of  Block-Tin  being  about  five  times  greater  than 
lead,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  a  pipe  stronger  than  Lead,  one-half  its  weight,  at  about  ti  e  same 
cost  per  running^foot.^  For  sJtvengitlijjHlesoKiBty,  durability,  facility  of  bending  and  making  perfectly 


Prom  the  American  Agriculturist. 

“  SAFE  PIPE  FOR  DRINKING  WATER.— Lead  poisoning,  from  water  brought  in  lead  pipe,  Is  the  often  unsuspected 
cause  of  disease  and  death.  Galvanized  iron  pipe,  wood  and  cement  pipe,  are  expensive  and  inconvenient  substances,  so 
that  people  will  risk  their  lives  and  use  lead,  flic  Lead-encased  Block-tin  Pipe  is  even  cheaper  than  lead,  and  we  believe 
perfectly  safe.  Our  faith  in  it  has  led  us  recently  to  lay  some  eighty  feet  of  it,  through  which  all  our  drinking  water  is  drawn.” 

DOTY’S  CLOTHES  WASHER 


AND 


THE  UNIVERSAL  WHINGER. 


«*c33>  -tf-qzBsssm 


Doty’s  Clothes  Washer,  lately  much  improved,  and  the  new  Universal  Clothes  Wringer,  with  Rowell’s  Expat* 
sion  Gear,  and  the  patent  “  Stop  ”  save  their  cost  twice  a  year  by  saving  clothes,  besides  shortening  the  time  and  lessening 
the  labor  of  washing  nearly  one-half. 

What  is  Said  About  them. 

“  The  Rich  might  do  without  these  Machines,  but  the  poor,  who  must  value  time,  labor,  and  the  saving  of  clothes,  have 
to  look  on  them  as  household  necessities.”—  Working  Farmer. 

“  It  is  worth  one  dollar  per  week  in  any  family.”— New  York  Tribune. 

“  Growing  in  favor  the  more  we  use  it.  We  like  it.” — Prairie  Farmer.  Chicago. 

“  It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it.”— Rural  New  Yorker. 

“  Easily  worked,  and  it  does  its  work  well.” —  Ohio  Farmer. 

“  After  a  fair  trial  we  give  it  the  preference  over  all  others.” — Iowa  Homestead. 

“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give  this  the  preference.”—  Ame?'ican  Agriculturist. 

A  FAIR  OFFER. 

You  may  prove  the  above  statements  true  by  sending  the  retail  price— Washer,  $14,  Extra  Cog-Wheel  Wringer,— $9,  and 
wo  will  forward  to  places  where  no  one  is  selling,  either  or  both,  free  of  charges.  If,  after  a  trial  of  one  month,  you  aro 
not  entirely  satisfied,  we  will  REFUND  THE  MONEY  on  the  return  of  the  machines,  freight  free. 

Large  Discount  to  the  Trade  everywhere. 

R.  C,  BROWNING,  Gen,  Agent, 

32  CORTLANDT  STREET, 


New  York. 


MY  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Are  grown  without  clipping  or  resort  to  any  means  to 
get  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality,  and  then  are  care¬ 
fully  selected.  Shall  commence  lining  orders  as  received 
about  Oct.  15.  No  charge  for  packing.  At  dozen’s  rate.  I 
send  by  mail,  post-paid ;  will  carry  safely  two  weeks,  thus  to 
California  or  Oregon. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application. 

The  Doolittle  Raspberry,  50  cts.  per  dozen;  $2.00  per  100; 
$12.00  per  1.000. 

The  Garden,  the  Seneca  Black  Gap,  the  Mammoth  Clus¬ 
ter,  Davidson’s  Thornless,  Philadelphia  (red),  Clarke  (red), 
and  Kittatinny  Blackberry,  eacli  $1.00  per  doz. ;  $1  per  100. 
The  Garden  at  $20  per  1,000,  and  the  Seneca  at  $25  per  1,000. 
Six  of  a  kind  at  dozen  rate,  50  at  100  rate,  and  500  at  1,000  rate. 

Asparagus  Roots,  1-ycar-old,  $1.00  per  100,  by  mail.  Seventy- 
live  cents  by  Express.  ,  , 

English  Multipliers,  or  true  potato  onions,  Early  Rose, 
Early  Goodrich,  and  Early  York  potatoes,  by  Express,  50 
cents  per  peck.  „  „  _  „ 

N.  B.— Send  Post-office  order  on  Geneva,  N.  Y„  Draft,  or 
register  your  letter  with  money.  Address 

II.  II.  DOOLITTLE,  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  Roses’ 

Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  other  Small 
Fruits.  Evergreens  a  specialty.  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

MAIIIiON  MOON. 
JUorrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
o  Merchants,  No.  GR  Pearl-st. New  York.  ••Quick sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  TPT  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
n  t  and  Marking  Plate. 


Is  the  most  reliable  substitute  for  Tin  and  other  expensive 
kinds  of  Roofing;  is  manufactured  in  rolls  ready  lor  use, 
and  is  adapted  for  steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING,  made  of  the  indestructible 
fibrous  mineral  Asbestos  for  Tin,  Canvas,  Felt,  Shingle,  and 
Board  Roofs. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT,  for  repairing  leaky  roofs. 

The  Agriculturist,  Tribune,  and  News  buildings,  and 
thousands  throughout  the  country,  are  covered  with  these 
materials.  . 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

II.  W.  JOHNS,  78  WILLIAM-ST.,  N.  Y. 

Patentee,  and  for  11  years  Manufacturer  of  Rooting  Materials. 

Sans  Send  Fruit  Farm  and  Nursery. 

Pluinvillc,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio., 

Offer  for  sale :  200.000  Ives’  Seedling  Grape  Vines.  Lavers, 
one  and  two  year  cuttings  Roots  and  Cuttings.  For  Vine¬ 
yard  planting  the  Ives  ranks  A  No.  1,  as  it  never  lias  failed 
lo  ripen  a  large  crop*  100,000  Concord,  Delaware,  etc.,  etc. 
For  neio  and  very  superior  varieties  ol 

•STRAWBERRIES, 

“  Her  Majesty  ”  “Princess  Dagmar,”  and  others,  see  August 
number.  For  Catalogues  apply,  enclosing  stamp,  to 

LOUIS  RITZ,  Plain ville,  Ohio. 
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THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  Complete  and  Standard  Guide  to  the 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 
FOE  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR  EXHIBITION. 

BEAUTIFULLY  IL.E.XJ^XKA.XICl^, 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 


CONTENTS 


SECTION  I. 

The  General  Management  op  Do¬ 
mestic  Poultry  with  a  View 
to  Profit. 

Chapter  I. — Houses  and  Runs ;  and  the 
appliances  necessary  to  keeping 
Poultry  with  success. 

Chapter  n.— On  the  System  of  Opera¬ 
tions  and  the  Selection  of  Stock. 

Chapter  IH. — The  Feeding  and  General 
Management  of  adult  Fowls. 

Chapter  IV.— Incubation. 

Chapter  V. — The  Rearing  and  Fatten 
ing  of  Chickens. 

Chapter  VI.—  Diseases  of  Poultry. 

SECTION  n. 

The  Breeding  and  Exhibition  of 
Prize  Poultry. 

Chapter  VII. — Yards  and  Accommoda¬ 
tion  adapted  for  Breeding  Prize 
Poultry. 

Chapter  VIII. — On  the  Scientific  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Breeding,  and  the  effects 
of  crossing. 

Chapter  IX.— On  the  Practical  Selec¬ 
tion  and  care  of  Breeding  Stock,  and 
the  Rearing  of  Chickens  for  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Chapter  X.— On  “  Condition,”  and  the 
Preparation  of  Fowls  for  Exhibition ; 
and  various  other  matters  connected 
with  Shows. 

SECTION  III. 

Different  Breeds  of  Fowls  ;  their 

Characteristic  Points,  with  a  Com¬ 
parison  of  their  Merits  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  Defects. 


-Cochin  Chinas  or  Shang- 


wmBm S 


Chapter  XII. — Brahma  Pootras. 
Chapter  XIII.— Malays. 

Chapter  XIV. — Game. 

Chapter  XV. — Dorkings. 

Chapter  XVI. — Spanish. 

Chapter  XVII. — Hamburghs. 
ijA  Chapter  XVIII. — Polands. 

Chapter  XIX.— French  Breeds. 
Chapter  XX. — Bantams. 

Chapter  XXI. — The  “  Various”  Class. 

SECTION  IV. 

Turkeys,  Ornamental  Poultry,  and 
Water  Fowl. 

Chapter  XXII. — Turkeys,  Guinea-fowl, 
V  Pea-fowl. 

Chapter  XXIII. — Pheasants. 

Chapter  XXIV. — Water  Fowl. 

SECTION  V. 

The  Hatching  and  Rearing  of 
Chickens  Artificially. 

Chapter  XXV.— The  Incubator  and  its 
Management. 

Chapter  XXVI.  —  Rearing  Chickens 
Artificially. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  Breeding  and  Management  o 
Poultry  upon  a  Large  Scale. 

Chapter  XXVII.  — Separate  Establish¬ 
ments  for  Rearing  Poultry.  Poultry 
on  the  Farm.  Conclusion, 


Price,  Post-paid,  92.00. 


Chapter  XI.- 
liaes. 

ORANGE  JTJI313  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 

TEGETIEIER’S  POULTRY  BOOL 

TIE  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY,  THEIR  QUALITIES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS. 

To  which  is  added  “The  Standard  of  Excellence  in  Exhibition  Birds.” — Authorized  by  the  Poultry  Club. 

By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.  Z.  S. 

English  Edition,  8 to.  With  colored  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  numerous  engravings  on  wood.  Price,  Post-paid,  $9.00. 

SAtfKDEES’  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE' 

PREFERABLE  BREEDS  OF  FARM- YARD  POULTRY,  THEIR  HISTORY 
AND  LEADING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

With  complete  instructions  for  breeding  and  fattening,  and  preparing  for  exhibition  at  Poultry 
Shows,  etc.,  derived  from  the  author’s  experience  and  observation. 

By  SIMON  M.  SAUNDERS. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Price,  Post-paid,  paper  covers,  40  cents  ;  cloth,  T5  cents. 

ORANGE  JUDD  k  CD.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GRAPE  CULT  UR  I  S  T. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

Che  Standard  Work  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Hardy  Grape,  as  it  not  only  discusses  principles,  hut  illustrates  practice.  Its  teachings  may  he  followed  upon 

ONE  MIIVE  OR  .A.  VINEYARD. 

CONTENTS. 


CONTENTS. 

Introductory.  —  Botanical  Character  op 
the  Vine,  Propagation  by  Seed. — 4  lllustr. 

Growing  prom  Seed — Gather  when  fully 
ripe. 

Propagation  by  single  Buds.  —  Mode  op 
Operation,  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds 
in  Open  Air,  Starting  in  Hot-beds,  Form  of 
Single  Bud  Cutting. — 5  Illustrations. 

Cutting  op  Unripe  Wood. — Thousands  op 
Vines  are  Annually  Produced  from  Green 
Cuttings. — 4  Illustrations. 

Propagating  House.  —  Perfection  Should 
he  our  Aim,  Span-roofed  Propagating 
House,  Lean-to  Propagating  House,  Single- 
roofed  House,  Flues. — 2  Illustrations. 

Cuttings  in  Open  Air. —  Time  to  Make 
Cuttings,  Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of 
Cuttings,  Mallet  Cuttings. 

Layering  The  Vine.— This  is  One  of  the 
Most  Certain  and  Convenient  Methods  in 
Use.— 1  Illustration. 

Grafting  the  Grape.— This  is  an  Old  but 
Very  Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the 
Grape,  hut  Can  be  Used  Successfully.— 4  III. 

Hybridizing  and  Crossing.  —  These  are 
Operations  that  Should  Demand  the  Atten¬ 
tion  of  Every  One  Who  Underlakes  to 
Produce  New  Varieties.  Mode  of  Opera¬ 
tion.— 3  Illustrations. 

Transplanting. — Vines  will  often  require 
One  Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being 
Planted  in  the  Vineyard.  Heeling-in. — 3  III. 


Soil  and  Situation.— Much  depends  Upon 
Them.  Preparing  the  Soil,  Manures  and 
their  Operations. 

Stem  Appendages. — SriNEs,  HairsjLaterals, 
Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds. — 7  111. 

Planting  the  Vine.— A  Great  Diversity 
of  Opinion.  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning, 
How  to  Plant. 

Grape  Trellises. — 2  Illustrations. 

Time  to  Prune  Vines.— Pruning  and  Train- 
ing.  Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Plan 
for  Poor  Soils. 

Garden  Culture.  —  Position  of  Border, 
Training  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms, 
Double  Stem,  Trellises  in  Gardens,  Train¬ 
ing  to  Stakes,  Girdling  the  Vine,  Remov¬ 
ing  the  Leaves. — 9  Illustrations. 

Gathering  the  Fruit.  —  Preserving  the 
Fruit,  Wine  Making,  Pruning  Shears. — 
1  Illustration. 

Insects.— Rose  Chafer,  Grape  Vine  Flea 
Beetle,  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle, 
Caterpillars,  Yellow  Bear,  Hog  Caterpillar, 
Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpillar.  Pro- 
eris  Americana,  LeafRoIlers,  Thrips,  Aphis, 
Red  Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew, 
Sun  Scalds. — 18  Illustrations. 

Description  of  ( nearly  Seventy)  ALarieties. 

Review  of  Various  Systems  of  Pruning 
and  Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single 
Arm  System,  Bow  System,  Long  Rod  Spur 
System,  Upright  Canes,  Thomery  System. 
— Index. 


SENT 

ORANGE 


POST-PAID. 

.T  TJ  T3  13  & 


COMPANY 


PRICE,  $1.50. 

245  Broadway,  New  Y oi*k= 


THE  G  RAPE  TIRE. 


By  FREDERIC  MOHR, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

AND  ACCOMPANIED  WITH 

Mints  on  the  5®ro  |»a.g»tion  anti 
General  Treatment  of  Am¬ 
erican  Varieties. 

By  HORTICOLA. 


This  work  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  most  element¬ 
ary  matters.  It  explains  the  structure  and  mode 
of  growth  of  the  vine  so  clearly  that  no  intelligent 
person  who  reads  it  need  he  in  doubt  what,  to  do 
with  his  vines.  It.  has  been  well  translated,  and  a 
chapter  on  the  propagation  of  American  varieties 
has  been  substituted  for  the  original  one  on  multi¬ 
plying  the  European  Grape.  As  anatomy  is  the 
f  undation  of  surgery,  so  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  vine  to  the  vine-dresser.  In  both 
cases,  it  is  as  important  to  know  when  and  where 
to  cut  and  how. 


SENT  POST-PAID 

ORANGE  .TTJI3J3  & 


CONTENTS. 

Development  and  Structure  of  the  Grape  Vine. 
The  Node  ;  The  Branch  ;  Reasons  for  Pruning  ; 
Pruning. 

Training  on  Trellises;  Summer  Treatment ;  Plant¬ 
ations. 

Vines  Trained  along  the  Garden  Walk. 

Trellises  on  Walls  ;  Tree  Trellises. 

Vines  Trained  to  Trellises ;  Brenner's  Method. 
Time  Required  for  Covering  a  Trellis. 

Manuring  the  Vine  ;  Age  of  Vineyard. 

The  Rising  Sap  in  the  Vine  ;  The  Grape  Disease. 
Treatment  of  Vines  Injured  by  Frost. 

Implements  ;  Proper  Time  to  Perform  1\  orlc  on  the 
Vine. 

Constituents  of  the  Vine  and  their  Distribution. 
Propagation  of  the  Vine;  By  Layers;  By  Cuttings; 

By  Grafting  ;  By  Inarching ;  By  Seeds. 
Hybridization. 

American  Varieties— General  Management ;  Plant¬ 
ing  ;  Pruning;  Pinching;  Covering  in  Fall. 


. . PRICE,  $1.00. 

COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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HINTS  TO  HOHSE-KEEPEltS. 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN. 

By  the  late  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT,  (frank  forester.) 

There  are  very  few  books  which  all  who  own  or  use  the  horse,  can  peruse  with  greater  satisfaction  than  this.  For  indicating  the  principles  which  should  guide  one  in  breeding-, 

buying,  training,  and  using  horses,  it  stands  unrivaled  among  American  books. 


CONTENTS. 


How  to  Breed  a  Horse. — Choice  op  StaLlion. 

Choice  of  the  Mare. 

Mutual  Adaptation  op  Sire  and  Dam. 

Canadian  Blood.  Norman  Blood.  Modern  Arar 
Blood. 

Ponies — Different  Breeds,  Characteristics  and 
Utility. — Origin — Different.  Breeds — Shetlandsand  Scots 
—Galloways  and  Narragansetts— Mustangs  and  Indians— 
Prolit  of  raising  Ponies. 

How  to  Breed  Mules. — Value  of  Mules— Their  His¬ 
tory  and  Natural  History — Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dain  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States — Vari¬ 
eties  cf  tlie  Ass— The  kind  of  Mares  to  he  selected, 


HoW  TO  Buy  a  Horse.— Of  whom  to  Buy  it— How  to 
Examine  the  Eye — Broken  Wind — Roaring — Whistling — 
Broken  Knees— To  examine  the  Legs— Splents— Damaged 
Bade  Sinews — Spavins — Ringbones— Curbs — How  to  tell 
the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

How  to  Feed  a  nonsE. — Consequences  of  Improper 
Feeding— Different  Food  for  different  conditions— Food 
for  the  Brood  Mare — For  the  Foal — For  Working  Horses 
—Green  Food— Carrots — Corn. 

How  to  Stable  and  Groom  a  Horse. —Requisites 
for  a  good  Stable — The  economy  of  Proper  Arrangements 
— Ventilation — Grooming. 

How  to  Break  and  Use  a  Horse. — What  is  required 
in  a  well-broken  Horse— His  education  should  commence 


when  a  Colt — Bitting — Putting  in  Harness — Howto  Use 
a  Horse — Travelling — Working — Pleasure  Horses— Pun¬ 
ishment,. 

now  to  Physic  a  Horse— Simple  Remedies  for 
Simple  Ailments. — Causes  of  Ailments — Medicines  lo 
he  given  only  by  the  order  of  the  Master— Depletion  and 
Purging— Spasmodic  Colic — Inflammation  of  the  Bowels 
— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs — How  to  Bleed — Balls  and 
Purgatives — Costiveness,  etc. 

Farriery,  etc. — Castration— Docking  and  Nicking — 
Blood-letting — Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds— Galls 
of  the  Skin— Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— 
Diseases  of  the  Feet, 


How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. — Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy 
of  the  Food  Illustrated — The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation 
of  the  Foot — Removing  the  Old  Shoe — Paring  the  Foot — 
The  Shoe — Fitting  the  Shoe. 

Baucher’s  Method  op  Training  Horses. —  What 
Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse — To  make  hint  come  at 
your  call — The  Philosophy  of  Training — Flexions  of  the 
Jaw — Flexions  of  the  Neck — Flexions  of  the  Croup — 
Backing — The  Paces — Leaping. 

now  to  Ride  a  Horse. — The  Saddle— The  Girths— 
The  Stirrups — Saddle-Cloths — The  Crupper — The  Martin¬ 


gale — The  Bridle — Spurs — Mounting  and  Dismounting — 
The  Seat — The  Hands — The  Legs — The  Paces — Hints  for 
Special  Cases — The  Art  of  Falling — Riding  with  Ladies. 

Ladies’  Riding  — Written  by  a  Lady.  — Learning 
to  Ride — The  Side-saddle — The  Girths — The  Stirrup — The 
Bridle — The  Martingale — The  Bit — The  Dress — Mounting 
and  Dismounting — The  Position — The  Hands — The  Leg 
and  Whip— Accidents. 

now  to  Dbiyf,  a  nonsE.— The  Art  of  Driving— Pleas¬ 
ure  Driving — Howto  Hold  the  Reins — Driving  a  Pair — 


Four-in-hand  Driving — Driving  Working  Horses — Plow¬ 
ing — Three-a-hrcast. 

Rarey’s  System  of  Horse-taming. — Rarey’s  System 
a  New  Discovery — Previous  System— Principles  of  this 
System— Instructions  for  practicing  Rarey’s  Method—1 To 
Stable  Ihc  Ilorsc — To  Approach  the  Horse — Tying  up  the 
Leg — Laying  the  Horse  Down — Vices  and  Bad  Habits. 

Veterinary  Homoeopathy. — Principles  of  (he  System 
— Table  of  Remedies — General  Directions — Treatment  of 
a  Sick  Animal — Diet — Remedies  for  Specific  Cases— 
Glossary  of  Diseases. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  -  -  SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  PRICE,  $1.75. 

O  Ik,  A.IN'GrE  JUDD  Sc  CO  IP  .A.  IV  Y  5  Broadway,  TV  ew  Y  oris- 
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TRIUMPHANT 

SUCCESS! 


“  Cleanliness  is  akin  to  God¬ 
liness.  —Benj.  Franklin. 

Warranted  the  best  Washer  Extant, 

.And!  the  only  Machine  in  the  world  that  washes 
thoroughly  without  injury  to  the  fabric. 

RETAIL  PRICE,  WITHOUT  WRINGER,  815. 
HOME 

Ilian  yfaetyri  Big  Comp’y. 

PKiarCIPAIi  BEPOTS  : 

13  Barclay  St.,  near  Astor  House,  lew  York. 
Cor.  Clinton  &.  Jackson  Sts.,  Chicago. 

818  IV.  Fourth  Street,  -  St.  Louis. 
1031  Chestnut  Street,  -  -  Philadelp’a. 

138  W.  Fourth  St.,  -  -  Cincinnati. 

8ESB  FOB  CIKCFIiAB. 

Agents  for  Sherman’s  Improved  Wringer. 

\1TAWTEI>  ACJENTS- For  The  Farm- 

”  »  ins’  and  Mkchanics’  Manual.  Edited  by  Geo.  E. 
Y\  aring,  Jr.,  author  of  “Draining  for  Proht,”  &c„  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineer  of  N.  Y.  Central  Park.  200  Engravings. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  published.  11th  Edition  now  ready. 
Also,  for  Conybeare  &  Howson’s  LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL, 
Bishop  Simpson's  Introduction.  The  only  complete  work,  $3. 
E.  B.  TREAT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  654  Broadway,  N ew  York. 

mjASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 

lv-EL  LEGE  Amherst,  .Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 


information,  Address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 


The  Bank  of  California, 


SA.N  FRANCISCO. 


CAPITAL,  - 


i92m,mo9  a <u>. 


Ggencits. 


VIRGINIA  CITY, 

GOLD  HILL, 

AUSTIN, 

WHITE  ’PINE, 

RUBY  CITY.  Idaho. 


NEVADA. 


1  9 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  AND  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS 


EWIM  KVRSERY. 

The  Proprietor  of  Ewing  Nursery  offers  for  sale  a  large 
and  select  stock  of  well-grown  Peach  Trees,  for  the  fall  of 
1869  and  spring  of  1870,  including  30,000  trees  of  the  Salway 
Peach,  a  very  valuable  variety,  generally  unknown  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  originated  from  seed  secured  in  Italy,  by  Col.  Sal- 
way,  of  England.  The  Salway  Peach  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  hardy  peach,  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  United 
States.  The  great  advantage  of  the  Salway  is  its  lateness; 
it  will  prolong  the  peach  season  from  10  days  to  two  weeks. 
Size,  large;  flesh,  yellow,  of  good  quality.  Buds  can  be 
.furnished  in  large  quantities  the  present  season.  I  have 
located  at  Littleton,  N.  C.  All  favors  addressed  to  me  at 
Littleton  will  be  proniptly  attended  to.  The  present  stock 
of  growth  trees  are  at  Ewingville,  N.  J.,  my  former  place  of 
business.  Send  lor  Catalogue  and  price  list. 

SAMUEL  G.  BILYEP, 


The  only  recognized  standards  in 

CANE  MACHINERY  are  the  Code’s  Evaporator 
and  the 

VICTOR  CAME  MILL. 

^  IT, OOO  COOK’S  EVAPORATORS  are  in  use.  and 
10,000  VICTOR  CANE  MILLS,  all  warranted. 

AWARDS. 

Cook’s  Evaporator,  1st  Premium  at  60  State  Fairs ! 

Victor  Cane  Mill  (introduced  in  1863),  First  Premium  at 
37  State  Fairs ! 

Both  First  Premiums  at  Louisiana  Fair,  New  Orleans, 
1868,  for  working  Southern  Cane. 

All  attempts  thus  far  to  equal  these  unrivaled  machines  by 
other  contrivances  have 

SIGNALLY  FAILED  ON  TRIAL. 

Farmers  can’t  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that 
break  or  choke ,  or  Evaporators  that  do  second  class  work 
and  only  half  enough  at  that. 

The  Sorgo  Hand-Book  and  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free. 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Blymyek,  Day  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  0„  Blymyek,  Fear¬ 
ing  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


VICTOR 

GRAIN  DRILL 
Has  no  equal.  Proven  by 

THREE  SEASONS’  TRIAL. 

It  has  lorce  feed,  light 
draft;  no  weight  'on 
h  o  r  s  e  s’  necks ;  can’t 
choke,  and  is  the  best 
made  in  the  market. 
Sows  all  kinds  of  grain, 
and  lime  or  plaster,  if 

wanted. 

Send  for  full  description.  Responsible  Agents  wanted. 

BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 
Blyhyer,  Norton  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Blymyek,  Fear¬ 
ing  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


TRANSACTED  BY  THE  BANK  AND  AGENCIES. 

FUNDS  deposited  with  us  for  investment  in  Farming  Lands, 
City,  or  other  property  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  be  paid  by 
Telegraph  or  otherwise  in  any  part  of  California.  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  in  the  Mining  Districts  of  Nevada,  through  the 
Bank  and  Agencies  as  above,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

L.E.ES  &  WALLER, 
Bankers, 

And  Agents  for  the  Bank  of  California  in  New  York. 


MISSOURI  LA.M>S. 
A  Good  Investment. 

I  tiave  several  thousand  acres  of  good  land  for  sale,  which 
I  offer  at  low  prices,  with  good  title.  I  will  send  lists  of 
same  on  application.  I  will  also  pay  the  taxes  on  Missouri 
lands  for  non-residents.  Address 

HENRY  N ITCHY,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


Fob*  Sale  In  East  Flos’ida. 

43.000  acres  on  the  St.  John’s  River.  Perfectly  healthy. 
Beautiful  site.  Well  located,  3  miles  water  front.  Stocked 
with  the  finest  yellow  pine,  "liglitwood.”  &c.,  and  possess¬ 
ing  almost  every  element  of  beauty,  utility,  or  value,  found 
in  this  favored  region.  It  may  be  further  subdivided. 

Address  A.  MULLER,  Jr.,  7  Pine-st.,  New  York. 


Faria  Sale  in  California. 


TO  FRUIT-GROWERS. 


DOTY’S  PRUNER,  for  sliortening-in,  thin  n  in  tr¬ 
out,  and  shaping  fruit,  shade,  and  evergreen  trees,  cut¬ 
ting  out  worm  nests,  pruning  blackberry  and  other  thorny 
bushes,  etc.  No.  1  cuts  off  Jf  inch  diameter  at  a  single 
stroke;  handle  six  ft.. ;  price  $5.  No.  2.  especially  adapted 
to  Blackberry  pruning,  cuts  oft  nearly  I'A  inch  ;  handle  five 
ft.;  price.  $6.  Samples  shipped  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  retail 
price.  Salesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Circulars  free. 
Address  DOTY’S  PRUNER,  82  Cortlandt-st„  New  York. 


Cider  and  Wine  Mills 

WITH  PRESS  COMBINED, 

For  Families  and  Manufacturers,  Cost,  at  your  Depot,  only 
$24.00.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  PEEKSKILL.  N.  Y„  or, 
CLEVELAND,  O.  Also,  Best  and  Cheapest  Cider  Press 
Screws  and  Power  Grinders. 


ISoltorank’s  Swivel  Flows 


81,000  for  thirty-eight  acres,  in  Jackson,  Arnader  Co., 


Leavo  no  "dead-furrows"  nor  “ridges,”  turn  furrow- 
slices  flat  on  the  level  land,  work  equally  well  on  Blde-hlll, 
dM  pUlVertetf thoroughly.  Address 

1  F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Best 

Family  Sewing  EWlachine 

In  the  World  Is  the 


“  The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  is  decided  to  be  the  best 
on  exhibition.  It  must  also  be  stated  incidentally  that 


“  this  IS  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OF  ITS  CLASS 
“  KNOWN  TO  THE  JUDGES,” 

—Report  of  Judges  American  Institute  Fair,  New  York,  1867. 

PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  AGENCIES. 

New  York— 505  Broadway; 

Cliicago — 43  Madison  Street; 

Cincinnati— 38  West  Fourth  Street; 

Boston— 141  Washington  Street; 

Milwaukee — 410  Milwaukee  Street; 
PUiladelpliia— 1123  Chestnut  Street ; 

St.  Lonis— 613  North  Fourth  Street ; 

Cleveland — 43  Public  Square ; 

Detroit— 158  Jefferson  Avenue ; 

Indianapolis— 3T  No.  Pennsylvania  Street; 
Baltimore— 140  Baltimore  Street; 

Hartford,  Conn.— 383  Main  Street ; 

New  Orleans— 6  Chartres  Street; 

San  Francisco— 111  Montgomery  Street. 


Buy  the  “NOVELTY”  Wringer,  or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
with  any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  BEST. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  C-en.  Agts. 

17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


India  Riatoker  ©loves 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Sait  Rheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies 
short,  $1.50 ;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents  short.  $1.75; 
Gauntlets.  $2.00  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  GOODYEAR’S  I.  R.  GLOVE  M’F’G  CO.,  No.  205  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 


For  Sample  Stocking  and  Circular  address  JAS.  D. 
ORNE  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents.  922  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  1  and  3  Market-st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


_ a _ 

PER  CENT  SAVED !— By  making  the  knit 
“J'vF  goods  for  Family  use  on  the  LAMB  KNITTING 
MACHINE,  and  by  manufacturing  for  the  market  a  Large 
Profit  can  be  made.  No  other  Machine  can  do  this.  Send 
for  Circular  and  Sample  Stocking.  N.  CLASH,  Agent, 

313  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hexamer’s  Prong-Hoe 

Is  the  best  Potato  digger  ever  Invented.  Price  $1.50,  cash 
with  the  order.  Send  for  circular.  Address 
RE1SIG  &  II EXAM ER,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Or,  B.  I£.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Drain  Tile  Machine. 

All  iron  and  steel.  Compact,  simple,  durable.  Is  run 
by  horse  or  steam-power.  Will  make  any  shape  or  size  tile 
of  the  best  quality,  as  large  as  7-inch.  For  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  Sturt  TUo  factories,  price  of  Machine.  &c„ 
aUtJl'OSS  „  J.  W.  FENFIEI.D, 

Willoughby,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio, 
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INVALID’S  WHEEL  CHAIRS,  $15 
to  $40.  The  Invalid,  if  having  the 
use  of  the  hands,  can  go  anywhere, 
in  doors  or  out. 

Invalid  Carriages,  all  sizes,  from 
$40  to  $100. 

Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs, 
prices  $10  to  $18. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriages  made 
to  order  to  suit  all  cases. 

Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-st.,  New  York. 


Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

Cheap,  simple,  and  durable,  is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  horse-powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain  rapidly;  also  manufacturers  of  an  Im¬ 
proved  Fodder  Straw  and  Bay  Cutter.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular,  and  address 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &.BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cane  Mills  and  Sugar  Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Our  Improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook’s,  Cory’s,  and  Harris’ 

Satents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements,  patented 
une  18th.  I860.  The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane.  Sor¬ 
ghum.  and  Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  CtM  for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 
State  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist . 

Little  Giant  Horse-Power. 

PRICE 

Tliis  has  been  in  use  over  three  years,  and  highly  approved. 
Is  very  simple,  strong,  compact  and  durable  ;  easily  loaded, 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  by  two  men.  Weight  650 
B>s.  Valuable  for. Thrashing,  Sawing  Wood,  Churning, 
Cleaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  four  horse-power 
is  wanted.  Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William-st.,  New  York. 


¥  SS,  STEEL  COMPOSITION, 
for  Churches,  Schools,  etc. 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO„  ManuPrs,  Cincinnati,  O. 
These  celebrated  Bells  (not  Cast  Iron  or  “Amalgam”) 
rival  in  purity  and  volume  of  tone  those  of  copper  and  tin, 
are  more  durable,  and  cost  only  one-third  as  much. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  Walks. 

Burlew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire¬ 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  Countv  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 
RUSSELL,  FISK  &  CO.,  440  West  28d-st..  New  York  City. 
Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  lull  particulars. _ 

OUR  NEW 

Potato  IMgiiiiig  Plow 

will  save  its  cost  to  every  farmer  in  a  single  season. 
PRICE  §15. 

Send  stamp  for  a  circular  to  P.  O.  Box  37G, 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.  New  "York. 

BLAKE’S  TREAD  POWER  for  all  work,  has  no 

equal.  Horton’s  improved  Hay  Press,  Threshers,  Saw 
attachments,  Feed  Cutters,  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  Circular. 

SHAW  &  WELLS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Pat.  Water-proof  Paper  roof¬ 
ing ,  Siding ,  Celling,  Carpet¬ 
ing ,  Water  Pipes ,  etc. 

C.  or.  FAY  &  SONS,  Camden,  N.  J. 


The  Williams  Fence  and  Gate  Company. 

Have  now  for  sale,  Farm,  Town,  County,  and  State  rights 
to  build  their  Patent  Fence  and  Gate,  for  Farm  and  other 
enclosures.  The  Posts  are  Iron,  their  bases  stone ;  the  other 
materials,  rails,  pales,  boards,  or  pickets,  cheap  and  strong 
as  any  wooden  post  fence,  and  will  last  interminably.  Active 
canvassers  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  For 
Pamphlet  circulars  containing  plans  and  description, 
address  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Treasurer,  Black  Rock,  Erie  Co., 
N.Y.,  or  I.  P.  WILLIAMS,  Prest.,  Sheridan,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y. 


Collington,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Maryland. 


FARM  for  Sale,  580  acres,  %  mile  from  Kenton. 

400  acres  cultivated.  Good  buildings,  fruit,  etc.  Adapt¬ 
ed  to  grass  or  grain.  JNO.  SAYLOR,  Kenton,  Hardin  Co.,  Q. 


k 


GENTS  WANTED— $75  TO  $300 

per  month  sure,  and  no  risk.  We  want  to  engage 
agnod  agent  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
das  to  sell  our  Everlasting  Patent  Write  Wire 
Clothes  Lines .  Warranted  to  last  a  lifetime  and 
never  rust.  For  full  particulars  to  Agents,  address 
the  American  Wire  Co..  75  William-st.,  New  York, 
or,  16  Dearborn-fit.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PURE  BRED  Berkshire  pigs,  boxed  and  shipped 

to  any  part  of  U.  S.  Price  $15  each,  or  $25  per  pair  for 
No.  1  pigs,  3  to  4  months  old.  S.  B.  EMERY,  Tivoli,  Ill. 


A  Trial  Tlwee  Months  for  €3ts» 

PREMIUMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  HORTICULTURIST. 


To  every  Trial  Trip  Subscriber,  at  SO  cents  each, a  Choice  Engraving,.. . ..........“COUNTRY  PLEASURES.” 

For  FIVE  “  “  “  “  “  “  there  will  bo  given  a  beautiful . JAPAN  LILY. 

“  TEN  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  “  . ..THE  MARSHALL  NIEL  ROSE. 

(The  finest  yellow  Climbing  Rose  ever  introduced  in  this  country.) 

For  ONE  New  Subscriber  an  entire  year....... . . . .....“THE  L1LIUM  AURATUM.” 

„  (The  finest  of  all  Lilies ;  worth  $1.50.) 

For  ONE  New  Subscriber,  one  year,  the  Rose . . . . . .“GEM  OF  THE  PRARIES.” 

(The  most  beautiful  Climbing  Crimson  Rose  in  the  United  States,  now;  worth  $1.50.) 

For  TWO  New  Subscribers,  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  for  one  year ;  or  any  book  worth  $1.50  in  the  U.  S. 

AXjX,  YTIE  who  love  Fruits,  Flowers,  Gardening,  Rural  Embellishments,  Designs  of  Cottages,  and  all  subjects 
of  Rural  Life,  Literature,  Art,  or  Taste,  take  a  Trial  Trip  for  three  months  or  one  year. 

T.EIC3XS, —  Yearly ,  $2.30.  Specimen  Copies ,  per  month,  25  Cents. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  free,  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 


HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Proprietor,  7  Murray  St„  New- York, 


Superior  Imported  Stock  for  Sale. 


Cotswold  ram  lambs  from  Imported  Ewes  which  took 
the  following  premiums  last  year:  First  prize  at  the  York¬ 
shire  Show,  in  England  ;  First  prize  at  Montreal,  Province 
of  Quebec,  Canada  East ;  First  prize  at  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada  West,  open  to  competition  to  the  world  ;  First  prize 
at  the  New  York  Show,  held  at  Rochester. 

30  Berkshire  Pigs,  from  Imported  Hogs  from  Wind¬ 
sor,  England.  Alderney  Calves,  from  first  prize  Cows,  sire, 
Comet,  winner  of  Sweepstakes  Medal,  awarded  by  the  New 
England  Society. 

Ayrshire  Calves,  got  by  Healthy  Jack,  Jr. 

Colts.— 20  fine  Colts  from  fine  stock,  from  6  months  to 
3  years  old. 

Fowls.— Black  Spanish,- White  Dorking,  Cochin  China. 
Muscovy  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

Seed  Grain.— 800  Bushels  Rye,  Surprise  Oats,  Scotch, 
Swedish,  and  New  Brunswick,  by  the  quantity. 

Address  WM.  CROZIER, 

Beacon  Stock  Farm,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


THE  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER 

HOGS  produce  tile  greatest  amount  of 
Pork ,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 


Premium  Magie  Hogs. 

Bred  and  Shipped  byL.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co., 
Ohio.  All  persons  wishing  to  improve  their  breed  of  Hogs 
are  requested  to  send  for  circular  of  prices  and  other  valu¬ 
able  information,  free. 


-  PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 


Persons  wishing  to  improve  their  stock  should  remember 
that  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  pigs.  For  particulars, 
address  _  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Penningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 


PREMIUM  A  No.  1  Chester  White  Pigs,  of  all 

ages,  for  sale ;  at  five  weeks,  $10  apiece.  Cotswold  Sheep, 
$15  apiece.  Hong  Kong  Geese,  $10  per  pair.  Address 

N.  GUILBEKT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEORGE  B.  HICKMAN, 
West  Chester,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
Send  for  a  Circular  and  price  list. 


TRIOS  PURE  BRAHMAS,  pea-comb, 

-esa™”®  from  Imported  Stock,  at  $20  per  trio.  Also  a 
few  pairs  first-class  Houdah,  Creve  Cceur,  Black  Spanish, 
Silver-spangled  Hamburgh,  Leghorns.  &c.  Address 

A.  C.  FITCH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOITS/TiaY.  —  SI1LVE1S.  IPIKEAS- 

ANTS.-A  few  fine  pairs  and  trios  for  sale.  Pairs, 
$4;  Trios,  $5.  HENRY  EDGAR, 

Thomsons  Station,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FINE  POULTRY. — I  have  disposed  of  my  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  Poultry  to  G.  H.  WARNER,  Esq., 
New  York  Mills,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
G.  H.  LEAVITT,  Flushing,  L.  I. 


Papers  from  over  the  Water  5 

A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE. 

By  SINCLAIR  TOUSEY. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  printed  on  toned  paper,  with 
title  on  cover.  A  beautiful  hook.  Price  $1.50.  Mr.  Tousey 
traveled  over  nearly  all  Europe,  and  being  a  practical  farm¬ 
er,  as  well  as  a  business  man,  he  naturally  noted  those  facts 
andpoints  of  difference  between  the  European  and  American 
methods  of  work,  which  merchants  and  farmers  most  want 
to  know.  Sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publishers,  THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  CO., 

117, 119  &  121  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


_ _ .RARE  chance  for  a  party 

iltfa  with  small  capital.  For  sale,  the  Patent 
Bight,  and  stock  on  hand  of  the  Patent  Sewing  Ripper  or 
Yankee  Blade.  The  owner  has  other  business  preventing 
attention  to  it.  Properly  attended  to,  it  will  pav  well. 
Address  W.  A.  PITCH,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ECONOMICAL 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  ■, 

OF  FROVSDEMCE,  R.  I. 

Rates  Lower  tlian  other  Mutual  Compan¬ 
ies,  with  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums  Non-Forfeitahle  from  I  lie  first 
Payment. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  in  cash  to 
holders  of  Policies  on  the  14th  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  percent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  cent.  This,  witli  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
hv  tiiis  company,  which  arc  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Life 
Companies  in  the  country  for  those  contemplating  insurance. 

Ratio  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Reports, 
1868,  $176.72.  Expected  losses  for  year  18G7,  as  per  Actuaries* 
calculation,  $29,900.  Actual  loss,  nothing. 

POLICIES  ISSUE©  OiV  THE  LIVES  OF 
FEMALES  AT  TABLE  KATES. 


SIMON  S.  BUCKLIN,  Pres’t. 

C.  G.  McKNIGHT,  Vice-Pres’t. 
Hon.  Elizur  Wright,  Actuary. 
A.  II.  Okie,  M.  D.,  and 
F.  H.  Peckham,  M.  D., 


Medical  Board. 


WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  10  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.;  HOYT. 
SPANGIiS  &  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Boston. 


THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Instruction  in  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Veterinary'  Surgery,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science, 
and  Ciy'il  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  together  with 
the  other  general  and  special  courses,  will  commence  oa 
Wednesday,  September  loth. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  requested  to  present  them¬ 
selves  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th  and  14th. 

The  University  Register,  giving  detailed  information,  will 
he  sent  to  any  person  applying.  ; 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  President.  | 

Ithaca,  Aug.  2d,  1SG9. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  M3LL30N. 

Cheapest  Musical  Publications  in  the  World  ! 

MUSICAL  ALBUMS. 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  now  ready.  Price  50  Cts.  each. 
Brainards’  Musical  Album 
No.  1— Contains  Eighteen  pieces  of  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental  Musie,  arranged  for  piano.  Nine  beautiful  Songs, 
and  Nine  piano  pieces. 

No.  H— Contains  Twenty  choice,  new  Songs  and  Quartettes 
— with  Piano  accompaniment. 

No.  3— Contains  Twenty-four  at  the  latest  and  best  Comic 
Songs,  such  as  “ Capt.  Jinks,”  “Flying  Trapeze,”  “Katie’s 
Letter,”  etc. 

PRICE  50  CENTS  EACH. 

Each  number  contains  forty-eight  pages  of  choice  Musie, 
usual  sheet-music  size,  beautifully  printed  on  heavy  white 
paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  colored  covers. 

A  catalogue  of  contents  of  each  number  sent  free  to  any 
address.  Copies  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
Address  S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS,  Publisher®, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
Catalogues  of  musie  sent  free. 


IDO  IT  MOW — ED«>at?£  If  ©lay, 

but  send  25  cents  at  once  and  receive  MAPLE  LEAVES 
for  twelve  months,  it  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  popular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  <m 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Address 

O.  A,  ROORBACK,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  Yorfo 
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||  I  T  <’  BI  4;  4>  4'  BA  ’  S 

DIME  MUSIC. 


To  properly  compensate  Authors— a nd  thereby  to  stimu- 
liite  native  talent,— is  a  cardinal  feature  of  our  undertaking ; 
while  to  place  upon  the  piano  licit  gents,  requiring  more 
space  than  the  Half-Dime  Series  affords,  induces  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  Dime  Series,  which  it  is  believed  will  accom¬ 
plish  both  of  these  aims. 

Parents  can  rest  assured  that,  in  future  as  in  past,  our  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  scrupulously  free  from  anything  that  has  an 
immoral  or  hurtful  tendency,  so  that  those  who  subscribe 
for  the  numbers  as  issued  will  find  nothing  to  offend  even 
the  most  fastidious  taste.  The  following  are  now  ready  : 

No.  1.— Anvil  Chorus. 

2. — My  Soul  to  God,  My  Heart  to  Thee. 

3. — wedding  March. 

4. — It  is  Better  to  Laugh. 

5. — Orphee  Aux  Enters  Galop. 

6. — Sleep  Well,  SweePAngel. 

7. — The  D  ellii  Galop. 

— 8.— Nelly  Carey. 

8. — Faust  March. 

10. — The  Nun’s  Prayer. 

11. — Daughter  of  Eve. 

12. — The  Frost  Flower. 

13. — Indian  March. 

14. — Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream. 

15. — Grand  Duchess  waltz. 

16. — In  Tears  1  Pine  for  Thee. 

17. — Kiss  Waltz. 

18. -T.ilian’s  Song. 

19. — Long  Branch  Polka. 

20. — The  Culprit  Fay. 

The  above  can  he  obtained  of  Music  and  Periodical  Deal¬ 
ers  gencrallv.  The  whole  20  mailed  (post-paid)  on  receipt 
of  82.00,  or  any  of  the  series  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  each. 

15.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

34  Beekinan  St..,  New  York. 


Choirs  are  delighted  with  it ! 

THE  CHORAL  TRIBUTE. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson,  author  of  “HARP  OF  JUDAH,” 
“JUBILATE,”  &c. 

Universally  pronounced  to  be  the  best  book  of  Church 
Music  issued  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  greatly  excelling 
the  author's  previous  works.  Price  $1.50.  $13.50  per  dozen. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  O.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Bos¬ 
ton.  C.  II.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


WHY  IBO.Y’T  YOSJ  TAKE 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER? 

THE  PIONEER 


Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Family 
Journal  of  tlie  Great  Northwest. 

It  is  the  Best,  Oldest,  Most  Reliable,  Most  Readable,  Most 
Instructive,  and  Most  Widely  Circulated. 

Every  Farmer,  Fruit  Grower,  Stock  Breeder,  Bee  Keeper, 
and  Florist  wants  it.  Every  Nurseryman,  Implement  Deal¬ 
er,  Seedsman,  and  Landowner  wants  it.  Every  Housewife 
wants  it,  and  all  the  Young  Folks  want  it.  Everybody 
wants  it. 


A  Manual  of  Instructions 


For  capturing  all  kinds  of  fur-bearing- 
animals,  and  curing-  their  skins;  with 
observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  in  the  woods,  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  trapping'  and  hunting- 
excursions. 

By  S.  NEW  HOUSE, 

And  other  Trappers  and  Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

21 G  Pages  Octavo. 

With  32  full  jmge  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  TRICE  $2  00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

245  Broadway.  New  York. 

OUR  S  P E  C I  ALT  !ES 

for  the  Fall  use  of  Farmers  and  others  are 

Blanchard’s  (Davis  Patent)  Chum  and 
Butter  Worker  combined, 

Batata-Digging  Bloav, 


SM»  FOR  IT !  SEND  FOIS.  IT  ’  ! 

Published  Weekly  at  only  Two  Dollars  per  Year.  Sent, 
Six  Months  for  One  Dollar,  or  Three  Months,  on  trial,  for 
only  Fifty  Cents.  Specimens  free  to  any  address.  Special 
Terms  and  Liberal  Premiums  to  Agents.  Full  particulars 
on  application.  Address 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

B3?”  Say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-  Book. 

This  book  gives  correct,  measurement  for  all  kinds  of 
Logs,  Lumber,  Board,  Plank,  Wood,  &c.,  and  lias  now  be¬ 
come  the  standard  book  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Over  400,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  30  cents  to  my  address 
and  I  will  send  a  copy  post-paid. 

Every  Farmer,  Lumber  Dealer,  and  Mechanic,  should 
have  a  copy.  GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

G  Excliangc-st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


John  mid  The  I&emijohii. 

By  Mrs.  J.i McNAIR  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  Our  Chatham  Street  Uncle. 

400  pages  and  13  Illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

HENRY  HOYT, 
No.  9  CORN  HILL,,  BOSTON. 


PATENT  ATTi  TREATMENT  in  Fermentation  of 
A\  inc  and  Cider,  etc.,  prevents  any  loss  in  spoiling  to  the 
least  experienced.  Wmc,  etc.,  In  two  months  ship-ready,  no 
ground  taste,  no  disease.  It  immensely  benefits  malting, 
tirewing,  distilling,  baking,  conserving  of  fruit,  etc.  Pam¬ 
phlets  free.  Riqhtsfor  mle.  Apply  to 

R.  d’HEURELTSE,  P.  O.  Box  6,844,  New  York. 


Leach’s  Grain  Cleaner  and  Seed  » 
Assorter, 

Dr  indie’s  Steamer  for  Cooking  Food 
for  Stock, 

Of  all  which  wc  have  sole  control  in  this  marhet. 


Special  Circulars  of  the  above »  and  of  our 
other  AGRICULTURAL  I MRL  JEM  ENTS  and 
MACHINES,  SEEDS  and  FERTILIZERS 
will  be  furnished  on  receipt  of  stamp • 
Address , 

R.  H.  ALLESM  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376, 

ftfiEW-YORK. 

1 89  &  191  Water  St. 


Reliable  Vegetable  Seed. 

Planters  and  Farmers  of  the  South,  and  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  over,  will  find  it  most  decidedly  for  their  interests  to 
procure  their  seed  directly  from  the  grower,  and  thus  avoid 
the  great  loss  and  aggravation  caused  by  planting  old  and 
impure  seed.  1  have  over  one  hundred  choice  varieties 
growing  on  my  four  seed  farms,  which  I  warrant  to  be  both 
pure  and  true,  and  to  reach  every  purchaser. 

POTATOES  of  t He  best  new  varieties  are  engraved 
and  fully  described  in  mv  Catalogue,  which  will  he  sent 
gratis  to  all.  I  advise  mv  Southern  friends  to  purchase  their 
potatoes  in  the  fall,  as  it'is  too  cold  to  send  them  safely  from 
the  North  after  November. 

JAMES  J.  It.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  Vineland  Fair  for  1869. 

The  5th  Annual  Vineland  Horticultural  Fair  will  take 
place  Sept.  17th  and  18th.  Address  by  Dr.  John  A.  Warder, 
of  Ohio,  on  the  18th. 

Board  secured  for  strangers  on  application  1o  cither  of 
the  undersigned.  PHILIP  SNYDER,  Prcs’t. 

S.  P.  York,  Secretary. 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  HUNTERS. 


THE 

HUNTER  AND  TRAPPER. 

BY 

HALSEY  THRASHER, 

AN  EXPERIENCED  HUNTKIt. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  little  book  will  bo  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter’s  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author’s  Preface,  will  give  au  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

“lam  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch¬ 
ing  foxes. 

“  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  but  why 
lias  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain¬ 
ing  the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?  I  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

“I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn’t 
change  like  the  nature  of  men  ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap¬ 
turing  them  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  he  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  cither  one 
alone. 

“  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
tliis  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.” 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Deer  Hunting. 

CHAPTER  II. — How  to  Catch  the  Fox. 

CHAPTER  III. — How  to  Hunt  and  Catcli  the  Beaver. 
CHAPTER  IV.— How  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  V.— How  to  Catcli  the  Mink. 

CHAPTER  VI. — How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Muskrat. 
CHAPTER  VII. — How  to  Catch  the  Marten. 
CHAPTER  VIII.— How  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 
CHAPTER  IX.— How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 
CHAPTER  X — How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Bear. 
CHAPTER  XI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 
CHAPTER  XII.— How  to  Trap  the  Pocket.  Gopher. 
CHAPTER  XIII.— Fishing  for  Trout,  Pickerel,  and  Bass 
CHAPTER  XIV.— How  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 
CHAPTER  XV. — Hints  About  Shot-Guns  and  Rilies. 
CHAPTER  XVI.— Traps. 

CHAPTER  XVEh — Dressing  and  Tanning  Skins  and 
Furn. 

SENT  POST-PAID . PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 


BY  ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 


Wo  have  heretofore  had  no  work  espe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  small  fruits,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  treatises  anywhere  that  give 
the  information  contained  in  this.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  special  works  that 
the  author  can  say  all  that  he  has  to  say 
on  any  subject,  and  not  he  restricted  as 
to  space,  as  he  must  he  in  those  works 
that  cover  the  culture  of  all  fruits— great 
and  small. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Propagating  Small  Fruits,  their  Culture, 

Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 

While  very  full  on  the  other  fruits,  the 
Currants  and  Raspberries  have  been 
more  carefully  elaborated  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  in  this  important  part  of  his 
book,  the  author  has  had  the  invaluable 
counsel  of  Charles  Downing.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  gathering  and  packing  the  fruit  is  a 
valuable  one,  and  in  it  are  figured  all  the 
baskets  and  boxes  now  in  common  use. 

BEAUT 


The  hook  is  very  finely  and  thoroughly 
illustrated,  and  makes  an  admirablo 
companion  to  the  Grape  Culturist,  by  the 
same  well  known  author. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— BARBERRY. 

Chapter  II.— STRAWBERRY. 

Chapter  III.— RASPBERRY. 
Chapter  IV.— BLACKBERRY. 
Chapter  V.— DWARF  CHERRY. 

Chapter  VI.— CURRANT. 

Chapter  ATI. — GOOSEBERRY. 
Chapter  VIII. — CORNELIAN  CHER- 


§g|A 

RY. 

Chapter 

IX. -CRANBERRY. 

Chapter 

X.— HUCKLEBERRY. 

Chapter 

XI.— SHEPERDIA. 

Chapter 

XII.— PREPARATION  FOR 

GATIIERING  FRUIT. 


I  F  XT  Tr  r.  Y 


SENT  POST-PAID. 

<s  u:  JUDD  COMPANY, 


ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE. 


1.50. 


245  Broadway,  New  Y  ork. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGY. 


A.PPL  E  S . 


BY  DOCT.  JOHN  A.  WARDER, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  OHIO  FOMOI.OGICAI.  SOC'IETT  ;  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  POMOJ.OHIf'AT.  SOCIETT. 


This  volume  Las  about  750  pages,  tho  first 
375  of  which  arc  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  general  subjects  of  propagation,  nursery 
culture,  selection  and  planting,  cultivation  of 
orchards,  care  of  fruit,  insects,  and  the  like  ; 
the  remainder  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of 
apples.  With  the  richness  of  material  at  hand, 
the  trouble  was  to  decide  what  to  leave  out. 
It  will  he  found  that  while  the  old  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  are  not  neglected,  the  new  and 
promising  sorts,  especially  those  of  tho  South 
and  West,  have  prominence.  A  list  of  selec¬ 
tions  for  different  localities  by  eminent  orchard- 
ists  is  a  valuable  portion  of  the  volume,  while 
the  Analytical  Index  or  Catalogue  Jlaisonne,  as 
the  French  would  say,  is  the  most  extended 
American  fruit  list  ever  published,  and  gives 
evidence  of  a  very  groat  amount  of  labor. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— INTRODUCTORY. 
Chapter  II.— HISTORY  of  THE 

APPLE. 

Chapter  III.-PROPAGATION. 

Buds  and  Cuttings— Grafting— Budding— 
the  Nursery. 


Chapter  IV.-mVABFING. 

Chapter  V.  -DISEASES. 

Chapter  VI. -THE  SITE  FOR 
AN  ORCHARD. 

Chapter  VII.— PREPARATION 

OF  SOIL  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 

Chapter  VIII.— SELECTION  AND 
PLANTING. 

Chapter  IX.— CULTURE,  Etc. 

Chapter  X.— PHILOSOPHY  OF 

PRUNING. 

Chapter  XI.— THINNING. 

Chapter  XII.— RIPENING  AND 

PRESERVING  FRUITS. 

Chapters  XIII.  Sc  XIV.-INSECTS. 

Chapter  XV.— CHARACTERS  of 

FRUITS  AND  THEIR  VALUE 
-TERMS  USED. 

Chapter  XVI.— CLASSIFICATION 

Necessily  for — Basis  of — Characters — 
Chape— Its  Regularity— Flavor— Color  — 
Their  several  Values,  etc.  Description 
of  Apples. 

Chapter  XVII.— FRUIT  LISTS— 
CATALOGUE  AND INDEX  OF 
FRUITS. 


293  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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ESTABLISHED  1861. 


GREAT  AMERICAN 


TEA  COMPANY 


Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

A.  T  CARGO  PRICES. 


CLUB  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED. 


PRUDE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Blade),  70c.,  80c„  9l)c„  best  St  iP  ft. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70e„  80c.,  !)0c„  best  $1  per  ft. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  S0c., 00c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
ponn  d. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  25c.,  S0c., 85c., best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Hoarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
"by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
'30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  $5c.,  30c., 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re¬ 
minded. 


j  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  3  1  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Pest-Office  Box,  5,643,  New  York  City. 


PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 


I^OR  FAMILY  USE— NO 

change  of  Lamps  required— A 
,  perfectly  Safe  Illuminating  Oil— Strict- 
.  Iv  Pure — No  Mixture,  No  Chemicals— 
.  g!  Will  not  Explode— Eire  Test  145  de- 
tej  grees  (being  35  degrees  higher  than  is 
7TJ;  required  by  U.  S.  Government)— Une- 
t®S  quailed  for  Brilliancy  and  Economy- 
Parked  in  the  celebrated  Guaranty 
Pat.  Cans.  Ask  lor  Pratt’s  “Astral,”  the  safest  and  best 
Illuminating  Oil.  Try  it.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
At  wholesale  and  retail  by  the  Proprietors. 

Oil  House  of  CHArSL.ES  PRATT, 
(Established  in  1770.) 
Manufacturers,  Packers  and  Dealers 
in  strictly  First-Class  Oils. 

■  Box  3,050.  103  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circulars,  with  testimonials  and  price  lists. 

HORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  nuRAn,  jitscttit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  "ratring”  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  “  Horsford’s 
Bread  Preparation.”  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD.  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fnlton-st.,  New  York. 


Interesting  to  Ladies. — I  have  been  using 
a  Grover  &  Baker  sewing  machine  for  ten 
2/ears ,  during  which  time  it  lias  never  been  out 
of  order  and  did  not  cost  one  cent  for  repair. 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Hoyt, 

157  West  34th  street,  New  York. 


Rural  Improvements. 

R.  M.  Copeland,  Author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes  plans 
and  advice  for  laying  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 

grounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes, 
os  ton  :  Rufus  Waterman,  Providence,  R.  I.:  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  New  York  Citv ;  Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  O.R.  Hubbell,  Philadelphia,  Penn.:  Dr.  John  T.  Gil¬ 
man,  Portland,  Me.  40  Barrister’s  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


EWISMSS  AMUSEMENT 


FOR 

.  BOTS  AMP  GIRLS. 

Crandall’s  Improved  Building  Bloelts 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CHURaiES,  DWELLINGS, 

BARNS,  MULES, 

FENCES,  FURNITURE,  etc.. 

In  almost  endless  variety,  can  he  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  It  can  he  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.2.  $1.50;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1.  $3.00 :  No.  2,  $2.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber¬ 
al  discount  will  he  made  to  dealers.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 
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Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $  1  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (II.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  ’07, ’GS  &’69.  each,  pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67,’68&’09,each,pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  SO 

American  Rose  Cultnrlst .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . . . . . .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . .  25 

Bonssingault's  Rural  Economy .  1  GO 

■  Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . ■, .  1  75 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  ......  100 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  IV.)  American  Fruit  Book .  55 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . . .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor . .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.. .2  Volumes  G  00 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant .  2  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  0  50 

Eastwood  oil  Cranberry .  "5 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage  . .  .  1  "’0 

Fuller's  Grape  Cultnrlst . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  13 

Harris’  Insects  InjurioustoVegetation, clo., $4.00 :  extra  G  00 
Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 


Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  l  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  l  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 
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Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c...  cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons . .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  GO 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  GO 

P.ivers'  Miniature  Fruit.  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .hound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 1  50 

Warder's  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Warir^r's  Elements  of  Agriculture . 1  (10 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets .  25 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 
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A  PICTUEE  FOE  THE  HOME  CIECLE. 


By  MRS.  LILLY  M.  SPENCER. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  now  issue  it  as  a 
Chromo,  believing  that  it  will  be  gladly  secured  by  thousands  as  an  ornament  and  source  of  jdeasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs. 
Lilly  M.  Spencer  has  already  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic  imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paint¬ 
ings  which  comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best  known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  Her  works  of  this 
class  have  been  reproduced  in  colored  lithographs  and  other  forms,  and  through  these  her  name  has  become  a  familiar  one 
throughout  the  country.  Finding  that  pictures  of  a  domestic  character  with  something  of  the  humorous  in  them  were  more 
popular  than  those  to  which  her  natural  tastes  inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for  some  years  painted  such  subjects  almost  exclusively. 
Her  “Shake  Hands,”  “Jolly  Washerwoman,”  “The  Gossips,”  and  others,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictui’es.  They  are  full 
of  life  and  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  finished  with  an  accui-acy  and  detail  that  few  artists  attempt.  Among  her  latest 
productions  are  “War  Times  at  Home,”  “The  Home  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue,”  “  The  Starry  Flag,”  “  Beauty  to  the 
Brave,”  etc.  In  the  beautiful  picture  now  offered,  called 


three  children,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy  babe,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog  which  they  have  decked  with  a 
dandelion  Avreath,  are  represented  out  at  play  upon  the  green  grass.  This  Chromo  is  done  in  the  best  style,  by  Hermann 
Bencke,  whose  work  equals  anything  of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full  of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to  delight 
both  old  and  young. 

The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home,  and  would  be  a  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present  for  a  friend  to  make 
to  another.  It  is  13  x  18  inches  in  size,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  rolled  in  a  tube,  with  plain  directions  for  mounting. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $6.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  be  sent  by  express,  mounted  on  artists’  board,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of  the  price, 
86.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges.  If  ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  be  sent  by  express,  carefully  boxed,  on  receipt  of 
prices,  as  follows : 

In  a  neat  Black-walnut  Frame?  gilt  band 
“  “  “  “  wider  gilt  band 

“  carved  edged  “  “  « 

“  beautiful  gilt  “  best  quality 

If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  245  Broadway,  the  charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  be  deducted  from  these 
prices.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by  express,  the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  MADE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY,  Broadway,  New-York. 


$  9.00. 
10.00. 
11.00. 

15.00. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Publish  the  following  Works  : 

ROOSEVELT’S  FIVE  ACRES  TOO  MUCH.  Five  Acres 
Too  Much.  A  Trutlifnl  Elucidation  of  the  Attractions  of 
tile  Country,  and  a  Careful  Consideration  of  the  Question 
of  Profit  and  Loss  ns  involved  in  Amateur  Farming,  with 
much  valuable  Advice  and  Instruction  to  those  about  Pur¬ 
chasing  Large  or  Small  Places  in  the  Rural  Districts.  By 
Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  Author  of  “  Game  Fish  of  North 
America,”  “  Superior  Fishing,"  “  Game  Birds,”  &c.  With 
Characteristic  Illustrations,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1,50. 


FLAGG’S  EUROPEAN  VINEYARDS.  Three  Seasons  in 
European  Vineyards.  Treating  of  Vine-Culture;  Vine 
Disease  and  its  Cure ;  Wine-Making  and  Wines,  Red  and 
White;  Wine  Drinking  as  affecting  Health  and  Morals. 
By  William  J.  Flagg.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 


SCOTT’S  FISHING-BOOK.  Fishing  in  American  Waters. 
By  Genio  C.  Scott.  Witli  170  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3.50. 


MEAD’S  GRAPE  CULTURE.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
American  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making.  By  Petei: 
B.  Mead.  Profusely  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00. 


VAUX’S  ARCHITECTURE.  Villas  and  Cottages:  A  Series 
of  Designs  Prepared  for  Execution  in  the  United  States. 
By  Calvert  Vaux,  Architect  (late  Downing  &  Vaux). 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated  by  nearly 
500  Engravings.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOME  GARDEN.  Being  Principles  and 
Rules  for  the  Culture  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and 
Shrubbery.  To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on  Farm 
Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  average  Product  and  Chemi¬ 
cal  Constituents.  By  Alexander  Watson.  Several 
Hundred  Illustrations,  l'imo,  Cloth,  $2.00. 


■WOOD’S  HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  Being  a  Description 
of  tlie  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principles  of  Construction.  By  ,J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S., 
Author  of  “Illustrated  Natural  History.”  Witli  about  140 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  from  Orig¬ 
inal  Designs  made  by  F.  W.  Kevl  and  E.  A.  Smith,  under 
tbc  Author's  Superintendence.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
$4.50. 


<SW  Harper  &  Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
Works  by  Mail ,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  oil  receipt  of  the  price. 


Quinn’s  IVew  Fear  Book. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

A  New  Illustrated  Book  on  The  Pear. 


“PEAK,  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT.”* 

By  P.  T.  QUINN, 

a  practical  Horticulturist,  for  many  years  a  successful 
grower  of  Pears  for  market.  The  subject  is  simply  and 
thoroughly  treated,  under  the  following  heads : 
VARIETIES; 

ASPECT . 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL  ; 

DISTANCE  APART: 

SELECTING  TREES; 

DWARFS  AND  STANDARDS; 

TIME  OF  PLANTING  ; 

PLANTING  ; 

DIGGING  TREES  FROM  THE  NURSERY  ROW  AND 
PACKING; 

VARIETIES  TO  PLANT  ; 

PRUNING ; 

MANURING  AND  MULCHING; 

GATHERING  FRUIT ; 

MARKETING  PEARS; 

PROFITS  OF  PEAR  CULTURE; 
PROPAGATION-BUDDING  AND  GRAFTING; 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

This  Work  will  be  found  a  c03Iplete  practical  manual 
for  the  Pear-grower,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

One  volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price  $1.  Sent 
free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Published  by 

THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York. 


CATALOGUE. 


GROCERS,  DRUGGISTS,  HARDWARE 
and  FURNISHING  STORES  sell 


ENOCH  MORGAN'S,  SONS 


TIN,  BRASS,  IRON,  WINDOW  GLASS,  MARBLE, 
KNIVES,  FORKS,  MACHINERY,  and  general 
METALLIC  WARE. 


Removes  all  Rust  or  Stains.  Gives  a  Brilliant  Polish. 
Better,  cheaper,  quicker  than  any  other  substance. 

Contains  no  poisonous  or  injurious  ingredient. 

Is  elegantly  wrapped.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
Storekeepers  to  sell  it. 

Depot,  211  "Washington  St.,  New  York. 

Soaps  of  all  Kinds  For.  Family  Use. 


Established  1809. 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES  WRINGER 


Which  is  the  Best  Clothes  Wringer! 

(From  the  Poston  Traveller  of  July  2d.) 

“After  careful  examination,  we  recommend  the  “  Univer¬ 
sal  ”  as  the  best  and  strongest  machine. 

It  lias  “  patent  cog-wheels ”  (Rowell’s  patent  double  gear) 
with  very  long  and  strong  alternating  teeth,  which,  together 
with  the  “patent  stop”  (which  is  on  no  other  wringer) 
allows  the  rubber  rollers  to  separate  sufficiently  to  run 
through  the  largest  article  easily,  yet  cannot  separate  so  far 
that  the  cogs  will  disconnect  and  lose  their  power,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  wringers,  whether  the  cogs  are  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  shaft. 

It  also,  lias  the  peculiar  advantage  of  two  pressure, screws, 
so  arranged  that  eacli  screw  presses  on  botli  ends  of  the 
rolls  alike,  the  same  as  if  it  was  in  the  centre,  while  the  two 
together  give  double  the  capacity  for  pressure. 

The  “  Universal  ”  lias  its  iron  parts  either  wrought  or 
malleable,  and  is  built  so  strongly  and  substantially  that  for 
years  it  cannot  be  broken  in  wringing  garments  by  the 
strongest  person. 

Our  readers  may  be  quite  sure  they  will  find  the  “Univer¬ 
sal  ”  wringer  a  good  and  serviceable  article.” 

Sold  by  Dealers  everywhere. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agt., 

32  Cortlanilt-st.,  New  York. 


A  VALUABLE  HOME  LIBRARY. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty -seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

GAKDENING  FOR  PROFIT 

In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Read, the  Taulb 
of  Contents. 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.,  and  Fall  Price 
lust,  are  now  issued,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  en¬ 
closing  ten  cents. 

J.  KNOX, 

Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hi  A  DAY  to  agents  selling  Silver’s  Pat- 

ep?_lB_  wvent  Elastic  Brooms.  Recommended  by  American 
Agriculturist.  The  Patent  parts,  which  last  a  lifetime,  sent 
(prepaid)  for  $1.25.  C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO.. 

38  Cortlandt-st„  New  York. 

4  GENTS.  —  THE  AMERICAN  CHOPPING 
MACHINE  Is  the  best  selling  article  now  before  the 
public.  Everybody  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise.  3,000  sold  in  four  months.  It  saves  90  per  cent  in 
labor.  For  terms,  cut  of  machine,  &c..  address 

D.  A.  NEWTON  &  CO.,  38  Cortlanclt-st.,  New  York. 


Men  Fitted  for  Gardening. 

Amount  of  Capital  Required. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 
Manures  and  Implements. 
Location,  Situation,  Preparation. 
When,  and  Where  to  Sow. 
Transplanting;  Insects. 

Varieties  and  Cultivation. 

Packing  for  Shipping. 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

Find  Out  from  this  hook  how  to  make  money  from 
your  Garden. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW 

American  Farm  Book. 

ORIGINALLY'  BY 

R.  L.  ALLEN-, 

Author. of  “  Diseases  of  .Domestic  Animals,"  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  “  American  Agriculturist." 

revised  and  enlarged  by 

LEWIS  F  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “  American  Cattle,"  editor  of  the  “  American 
Shjorl-lwrn  Herd  Book,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY'  THE  PRESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  farming 
finds  a  place  in  it;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  hemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
slieep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  The  work  has  been  written 
witli  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  be 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  The  chapter  on  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  well  considered  and  useful. 

Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif¬ 
ically,  just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know,  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

Congregationalist  &  Recorder 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  train¬ 
ing  at  the  plow-handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the  world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print. 
For  the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  noonings  and 
by  the  winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  one  might  expect  some  show 
of  patch-work,  the  original  statement  of  the  author  ot 
184(5,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year. 
But  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  book  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  in 
statement.  Practically  it  is  altogether  a  recent  and  time¬ 
ly  volume.  Only  so  lunch  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  its 
present  shape  comprises  all  that  can  well  be  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartford  Daily  Times. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  a  cyclopaedia.  Wc 
can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work. 

Salem  Gazette. 

It  has  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  nearly 
all  matters  that  are  most  important  to  farmers.  Com¬ 
prising  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em¬ 
inent  agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  New  York  Observer. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want¬ 
ed,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  We  know  of 
no  better  encyclopaedia  of  farming. 

New  York  Independent. 

In  its  present  revised  and  enlarged  form,  it  is  a  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work  that  it  has  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then  ;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Republican. 

SENT  POST-PAID . . PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  A.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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'  ENDSiESS  AMUSEMENT 

FOR 

A  I©  <KIM1LS. 


AX  EXCELLENT 

New  Map  of  Palestine. 

A  line  assortment  of  United  States,  State,  and  Local  Maps, 
and  a  very  great  variety  of  beautifully  colored  Charts  and 
Pictures,  are  published  by 

H.  H.  LLOYD  &  CO.,  21  John  St.,  New  York. 

Experienced  Agents  wanted.  Also  those  without  experi¬ 
ence,  if  they  will  take  hold  in  earnest.  Exclusive  right  to 
territory  given.  American  Agriculturists  May,  1865,  says: 
“  We  have  already  spoken  favorably  of  the  reliable  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  house  of  H.  H.  Lloyd  and  Co.  Notice  that  the  ini¬ 
tials  are  H.  H.”  Agents  are  making  money  fast.  Sample 
copies  of  Palestine  Map,  mounted  on  heavy  pasteboard  pa¬ 
per,  sent  by  mail  for  $1.50.  Size  29x39  inches. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  4,238,  New  York  City. 

MEAT 


Crandall’s  Improved  Building  Blocks 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 


CHOPPER. 

(STARRETT’S  PATENT.) 

Unequalled  for  practical  utility  by  any  machine  in  the 
world,  it  saves  90  per  cent  in  time  and  labor,  cutting  10  to 
12  pounds  of  meat  sufliciently  fine  for  pies  in 


CHURCHES,  DWELLINGS, 


FOUR  MINUTES. 


It  is  not  generally  known 
tliat  Genuine  Waltliam  Watches 
are  sold  in  New  Yorlt  at  lower  prices  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  We 
send  single  Watches  by  Express  to  any 
place,  however  remote,  at  the  reduced 
prices,  and  we  give  the  purchaser  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  Watch  be¬ 
fore  paying.  Silver  Hunting  Watches, 
$18?  Gold  Hunting  Watches,  $70.  Every 
Watch  warranted  hy  a  special  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Our  descriptive  Price  List  gives 
full  information  in  regard  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  and  our  manner  of  sending 
them  by  Express.  We  send  it  to  any 
one,  post  paid,  on  application.  When 
j«u  write,  please  state  in  what  Paper 
you  saw  this  notice.  Address  in  full, 
HOWARD  &  CO.,  Jewelers  and  Sil¬ 
versmiths, No.  619  IS  road  way,  New  York. 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Sixteenth  Academic  year  of  best-sustained  Boarding  Sem¬ 
inary  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  State,  begins  Sept.  2d. 
Students  received  at  any  time,  and  charged  proportionally 
to  close  ot  term.  $4  per  week  for  board,  fuel,  and  washing. 
Address  Rev.  JOSEPH  E.  ICING,  D.  D„  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


PARSONS  &  CO. 

offer  a  large  stock  of 

Camellia  Japonica,  very  busby  and  healthy,  including 
Double  White  in  quantity. 

Rhododendrons,  both  seedling.’  and  grafted,  of  strictly 
hardy  sorts ;  the  most  profitable  plant  dealers 
can  sell. 

Roses,  ill  large  variety,  Remontant,  Moss,  Tea,  and  China, 
of  one  and  two  years,  and  at  very  low  rates  by 
tile  thousand. 

Gkape  Vines.— Ives’  Seedling,  Delaware,  Norton's  Virginia, 
Concord,  Rogers’,  and  other  best  sorts. 

Wilson’s  Blackberry  and  Clarke’s  Raspberry. 

Azaleas,  Chinese  and  Ghent. 

Evergreens,  both  of  the  old  and  the  new  sorts. 

Deciduous  Trees  and  Sitrubs,  for  the  Park,  Lawn,  or 
Garden. 


BAIENS,  MILLS, 

FENCES,  FURNITURE,  etc., 

in  almost  endless  variety,  can  he  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

Tlie  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00 :  No. 2,  $1.50 :  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.00:  No.  2,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber¬ 
al  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Ilistory  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  ,  Price  $1.50. 

Tlie  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  ns  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 


It  also  cuts  Sausage  meat.  Hash,  Fish,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  ease.  It.  does  not 
grind  or  tear  tlie  meat  into  strings  but  cuts  it  evenly  and  to 
any  required  degree  of  fineness.  It  is  the  only  really  prac¬ 
tical  machine  for  tlie  purpose  ever  invented. 

FOR  HOTELS,  RESTAURANTS,  AND  BOARDING 
HOUSES. 

it  is  indispensable,  while  no  Kitchen  is  complete  without  it. 
All  who  have  used  it  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise. 

THE  NO.  4  HAND  MACHINE 

for  cutting  Sausage  meat  is  pronounced  superior,  for  Butch¬ 
ers'  use,  to  any  other  machine  now  in  the  market.  For  sale 
hy  all  dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  House  Furnish¬ 
ing  Goods,  Kitchen  Utensils,  etc.  Call  and  see  them. 

J>.  A.  NEWTON  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 

3S  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  126  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Active  Local  and  Canvassing  Agents  wanted  everywhere, 
to  whom  extra  inducements  are  offered. 


Leach9s 

Grain  Gleaner  and 
Seed  Ass©rtera 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  to 


For  Catalogues  address  at  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


VEWTOIiS  Wlio  wish  information  how 


to  take  out  Patents  had  better  write  to 

MUNN  &  COMPANY, 
Editors  Scientific  American, 

No.  37  PARK  1SOW,  NEW  YORK, 

and  get  their  opinion  and  advice,  which  are  given  without 
charge.  This  Agency  was  established  25  years  ago,  and  lias 
had  a  much  larger  experience  in  examining  inventions  and 
securing  Patents  than  any  other  in  tlie  world. 
Communications  confidential. 

Pamphlet  of  Laws  and  Information  free.  Address  as 


garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
Tlie  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
arc  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

A  Guide  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  tlie  Market  and 
Family  Garden.  By  Peter  Ilemlcrsoji.  Finely  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.50. 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation,  and  rapid  reproduc¬ 
tion  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  tlie  dull  fancy 
of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolali.  There  is  no  theory 
about  it ;  a  man  who  lias  made  himself  rich  by  market-gar¬ 
dening  plainly  tells  our  young  men  liow  they  can  get  rich  as 
easily  as  he  did,  and  without  wandering  to  California  or 
Montana  for  it  either.  II.  Greeley  in  tlie  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  is  no  stilted,  impractical  work.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  practical  and  successful  gardener.  It  contains  plain,  un¬ 
affected  talk,  and  facts  sucli  ns  every  man  going  into  gar¬ 
dening  as  a  business  will  be  glad  to  obtain.  We  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  every  owner  of  a  garden.— Cincinnati  Weekly 
Gazette. 

HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS. 

By  the  late  Ilenvy  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  $1,75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse ;  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


R.  H.  Alien  &  Co. 
P.  ©.  Box  376, 


Mew- York. 


f jjjPHE  DEXTER  CIRCULAR. 

"  Warranted  to  increase  the  speed  of  any  horse  or  colt 
in  thirty  minutes,  or  the  money  returned.  Price  only  $1 ; 
postage  free.  By  this  new  method  a  man  makes  $1,200  on 
one  single  horse,  and  a  hoy  makes  $950  on  two  common 
colts.  2,000  references.  Address,  enclosing  $1, 

PIERRE  D.  VAN  IIOESEN, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  6,033.  No.  67  South-st.,  New  York. 


]  EAD-ENCASED  BLOCK-TIN  PIPE  is  a  safe 
Pipe  for  Drinking  Water.  It  is  stronger  Ilian  Lead 
Pipe  and  costs  about  tlie  same  per  foot. 
It  is  flexible,  durable,  and  easily  solder¬ 
ed.  The  use  of  this  Pipe  is  recommend¬ 
ed  hy  Physicians.  Chemists,  and  Water 
Commissioners.  Water  drawn  through 
it  is  as  pure  as  if  drawn  through  Silver. 
To  give  the  cost  per  foot  we  should  know 
the  bond  or  pressure  of  water,  and  bore 
of  Pipe.  Send  for  Circular. 

THE  COLWELLS.  SIl.VW  &  WILLARD 
MANUFACTURING  COM  PAN  Y. 
Factory  foot  West  Twenty-seventh  St..  New  York. 

Down-town  oilice.  No.  11  Barclay  St. 
Also.  Manufacturers  of  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Block-Tin 
Pipe,  Sheet  Tin,  Solder,  &c. 


above. 


Carbolic  asad  Cresylic  Soajas*. 

Patented. 

We  ask  attention  to  tlie  following  commendations : 

“  I  have  tested  your  Plant  Protector.  Carbolic  Disinfecting 
Soap,  and  Cresylic  Soap,  at  my  own  farm,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  and  believe  they  will  perform  all  that  is  claimed, 
and  are  worthy  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public.” 

Paschall  Morris,  Esq.,  Ed.  “Practical  Farmer," 

Philadelphia. 


“  I  purchased  of  you  last  spring  some  Carbolic  Disinfecting 
Soap  for  tlie  mange,  on  a  valuable  dog,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  cured  him  in  a  very  short,  time.” 

Col.  Wright  Rive3,  Globe  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
These  Compounds  manufactured  solely  hy 

JAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO., 
198  Elizabetb-st.,  New  York, 


A  VALUABLE  STOCK  FARM, 

Twelve  miles  distant  from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  3M  miles 
from  Trout  Run  Station  on  N,  C.  R.  R.  Containing  about 
950  acres,  135  of  which  are  in  cultivation,  the  remainder 
woodland,  with  60  acres  chopped  for  clearing.  The  im¬ 
provements  are  a  Mansion  house,  28x68  ft., a  storehouse.  24x40 ; 
9  good  tenant  houses,  extensive  barns  and  outbuildings,  ice¬ 
houses.  wells,  cisterns.  &c.  There  is  also  on  the  premises  a 
saw-mill  building,  with  an  excellent  water-power,  with  18  it. 
head,  and  pond  covering  200  acres,  well  stocked  with  pike, 
perch,  eels,  and  other  fish,  and  a  favorite  resort  for  wild 
fowl ;  a  stream  well  adapted  for  artificial  breeding  of  trout, 
a  Cranberry  marsh,  large  quantities  of  nine  k,  young  orchard, 
and  good  fences.  The  land  is  good,  ami  convenient  to  lime 
and  plaster.  A  port  aide  steam  engine  with  threshing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  other  farm  implements,  may  be  bought  with  the 
place,  if  desired.  Good  hemlock  and  pine  lumber  conven¬ 
ient  and  cheap.  Price  $15,000.  Terms  efiiSv.  Apply  for  fur¬ 
ther  information  to  ,K.  LIPPINCO'TT, 

Rose’s  Valley,  Lycoming  Co.,  Ta. 
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Discuss  the  merits  of  different  long-wool 
breeds  as  we  may,  one  thing  is  certain, — Ameri¬ 
can  slieep-raisers  have,  at  the  present  time,  little 
choice.  If  they  wish  to  get  long-wool  sheep  of 
pure  blood  and  great  excellence  for  breeding 
purposes,  they  must  take  Cotswolds,  for,  of 
others,  there  are  next  to  none  in  the  country. 
These  are  portraits  of  part  of  the  flock  of  John 
D.  Wing,  of  Maple-shade  Farm,  Washington, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  They  represent  the  sheep, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  as  photographed  a  few 
weeks  after  shearing,  the  wool  having  grown 


out  just  enough  to  obliterate  the  shear  marks. 
This  time  was  selected  as  best  for  showing  their 
massive  carcasses ;  and  yet  it  was  hardly  a  fair 
time  to  photograph  breeding  ewes,  the  lambs 
having  been  just  taken  away.  This  might, 
indeed,  be  inferred  from  the  distended  udders  of 
the  two  ewes  walking  towards  the  flock.  This 
flock  is  equal  or  superior  to  any  in  the  country, 
and  was  selected  from  those  of  the  most  famous 
breeders  of  England.  “  Champion  of  England,” 
the  ram  in  the  foreground,  is  a  two-year-old, 
imported  last  year.  His  weight  is  about  350 


pounds,  and  his  fleece  weighed  18  pounds ;  next 
him  stands  an  old  ewe,  “No.  6;”  next,  at  the 
left,  a  noble  ewe,  “No.  72,”  one  of  the  finest 
sheep  in  the  flock;  she  has  the  body  of  a  short¬ 
horn  and  the  style  of  a  race-horse.  The  ewes 
on  the  hank,  with  backs  towards  us,  are  “  No. 
27,”  with  the  head  down,  and  “  No.  70.”  Maple- 
shade  ewes  shear  from  11  to  16  pounds  each,  un¬ 
washed.  This  year  the  clip  sold  for  45  cents  per 
pound,  in  the  dirt,  with  no  deductions.  Cots¬ 
wolds  are  hardy,  prolific,  and  good  mothers; 
the  grades  show  strongly  the  Cotswold  blood. 
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Take  Notice. 


2  Months  Subscription  for 


Every  NiV  xv  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  BQ'S'G,  whose  subscription  comes  to 
hand  during  October,  will  be  presented  with ,  the  pa¬ 
per  the  rest  of  this  year  without,  charge, 
if  the  name  be  marked  new  when  sent  in. 
....Take  Notice,  that  this  offer  extends  to  All 
■Hew  Subscribers,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  Pre¬ 
mium  Clubs,  or  otherwise.  (This  will  help  those  who 
dhow  begin  to  make  up  lists  for  Premiums,  for  they 
can  offer  in  each  new  subscriber  a  bonus  of  two  months 
free,  and  still  count  these  names  in  Premium  Lists.) 
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What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  every  farmer  in 
the  United  States  were  able  to  attend  a  good  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  and  cattle  show  every  year!  There 
tire  few'  counties  in  the  older  States  where  a  Society 
.  might  not.  be  maintained  and  good  paying  fairs 
held,  which  would  not  only  afford  agreeable  holi¬ 
days,  but  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  district.  Any  effort,  to  combine  the  sale  of 
stock  or  produce  with  the  shows,  and  to  make  this 
a  marked  feature,  has  utterly  failed  wherever  it  has 
been  attempted.  It  seems  essentially  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  our  people.  However,  sales  of  stock 
and  of  seed  grain,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  made  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  and  it  seems  as  if,  were  we  to  let 
this  sort  of  thing  work  awhile,  the  problem  would 
be  solved  in  an  American  way,  and  we  should 
finally  see  these  meetings  not  only  all  that  they 
are  now,  and  more  too,  but  regular  marts  for  the 
sale  of  certain  classes  of  live-stock,  implements, 
plants,  seeds,  etc.  A  few  stirring  men  will  start  a 
Farmers’  Club  or  an  Agricultural  Society  in  almost 
any  community  and  keep  it  up  with  unflagging 
interest.  If  such  a  thing  is  undertaken,  be  sure  to 
get  active  men  of  both  or  all  political  parties  to 
unite  in  it,  and,  beyond  this,  never  think  of  politics 
for  a  moment  in  connection  with  the  Society.  Too 
many  once  useful  organizations  are  now  dead  or  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation,  simply  because 
they  were  made  use  of  by  shrewd  politicians  as 
stepping-stones  to  office  in  the  State. 

As  we  approach  the  winter,  the  labor  of  different 
sections  varies  essentially,  and  our  hints  about 
work  must  be  taken  with  reasonable  allowances  for 
differences  of  latitude. 


HHSeats.  Work. 

Farm  Buildings. — Look  to  the  foundat  ions,  and  re¬ 
pair  where  necessary  before  cold  weather;  bank  up 
the  earth  to  prevent  water  settling  near  or  work¬ 
ing  through  them.  See  that  good  channels  exist 
to  carry  surface  water  away  from  (not  out  of)  barn¬ 
yards,  and  away  from  all  buildings.  See  that  no 
sills  rest  upon  the  ground,  and  that  no  manure  or 
litter  has  accumulated  under  the  floors  or  sills. 

Eave-troughs  should  be  put  upon  every  roof  from 
which  the  water  might  run  into  the  barn-yard ; 
carry  all  rain-water  into  cisterns  or  well  away. 

The  water  supply  for  the  stock-yard  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  Bring  it,  if  possible,  in  pipes  (lead-en¬ 
cased  block  tin,  which  is  best,  wood  or  iron) ; 
otherwise,  if  a  well  and  pump  cannot  be  conven¬ 
iently  located  in  the  barn  or  yard,  consider  the 
feasibility  of  storing  water  in  underground  cisterns. 
These  may  be  made  at  this  season  of  the  year  very 
well.  They  are  of  simple  construction,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  dig  a  pit  of  proper  size — round, 
flat,  or  bowl-shaped,  on  the  bottom — and  to  plaster 
it  on  the  bottom  and  sides  with  the  best  cement  and 
sand,  working  round  and  round,  so  as  to  have  the 
narrow  strip  setting  all  the  time,  yet  not  hard,  be¬ 
fore  the  next  course  is  applied.  Such  a  cistern  may 
he  arched  over  by  laying  a  thick  cement  dome  over 
a  rough  structure  of  boards,  a  man-hole  being  left 
in  the  apex  ;  or  it  may  be  covered  with  planks  and 
earth.  In  either  case  it  must  he  below  frost. 
Water  near  a  barn  is  a  great  convenience. 

Ice-houses  may  be  built  entirely  above  ground,  and 
of  cheap,  rough  materials,  and  will  answer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  purpose,  provided  only  the  essential  condi¬ 
tions  are  observed.  There  must  he  no  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  beneath  nor  against  the  ice.  No  water 
may  stand  in  contact  with  the  ice.  The  channel 
through  which  water  flows  off  should  not  admit  a 
draft  of  air.  The  ice  must  lie  upon  a  mass  of  some 
non-conducting  material — straw,  wheat  chaff,  etc. 
The  sides  should  be  of  wood,  double,  and  packed 
with  some  non-conductor,  as  dry  sawdust,,  shav¬ 
ings,  spent  tan  baric,  etc.  There  should  be  some 
free  communication  with  the  air  through  the  roof 
above  the  ice  (not  a  draft).  If  in  small  masses,  say 


12x12  feet  square,  the  mass  should  be  surrounded 
and  also  covered  with  straw,  chaff,  or  sawdust. 

Henneries  for  securing  eggs  in  winter  may  have 
their  floors  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  well  cemented,  to  prevent  water  coming 
in.  The  earth  coming  out  of  the  pit,  if  banked  up 
against  the  walls,  will  make  them  very  warm,  while 
green-house  -sashes  will  admit  light  and  the  heat  of 
tha  sun  to  such  a  degree  that  fowls  in  such  quar¬ 
ters,  well  fed,  will  usually  lay  all  winter.  The 
whole  structure  should  not  be  over  5  feet  high, 
in  front,  from  the  floor,  and  8  feet  at  the  rear.  Fowls 
may  also  be  accommodated  in  other  warm,  light 
quarters  with  the  same  results.  Be  sure  to  ventilate. 

Beeves. — Push  forward  such  as  are  to  be  marketed 
soon  with  the  most  fattening  food — old  corn  meal, 
if  you  have  it,  and  linseed-meal,  with  occasional  or 
regular  feeds  of  pumpkins  and  turnips  ;  keep  them 
in  tlie  pastnre  by  day  if  the  grass  is  good. 

Fattening  Sheep  require  similar  feeding.  Give 
them  about  as  much  oil-cake  as  they  will  eat,  but 
be  careful  not  to  cloy  them  with  too  much  corn 
meal,  corn,  or  other  grain ;  for  if  they  get  off  their 
feed  they  pick  up  slowly.  Give  sheep  some  range 
when  first  taken  up,  but  where  they  will  be  quiet. 

Swine  should  have  the  soft  corn  as  fast  as  it  is 
husked,  and  be  fed  with  cooked  feed,  corn  soaked 
and  boiled  being  nearly  as  good  as  cooked  meal, 
and  saving  miller’s  tolls.  Feeding  corn  on  the  ear  is 
very  wasteful.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  breeding 
sows  very  thin  before  they  farrow.  Feed  with  roots 
rather  than  grain,  keep  them  in  good  flesh,  and  their 
bowels  in  good  order.  A  few  handfuls  of  powdered 
charcoal  once  or  twice  a  week  is  of  marked  benefit. 

Breeding  Sheep. — March  lambs  are  “spoken  for” 
in  October,  and  in  our  climate  this  is  early  enough 
for  the  majority  of  early  lambs  to  be  yeaned ;  ear¬ 
lier  ones  require  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  without 
it  never  pay  so  well.  The  choice  of  rams  for  early 
lambs  lies  between  Southdowns  and  Cotswolds. 
The  former  give  the  better,  the  latter  the  larger 
lambs  and  often  those  which  bring  the  highest 
price.  In  point  of  quality,  Cotswold  grade  lambs 
are  so  good  that  few  can  tell  the  difference. 

Fatten  Poultry  on  scalded  corn  meal,  keeping  them 
yarded,  and  feeding  them  four  times  a  day.  Give 
wheat  screenings  or  whole  com  for  the  night,  and 
soft  feed  by  day.  Each  time  give  all  they  will  eat, 
and  no  more,  but  keep  fresh  grass  sods  and  pork 
scrap  cake  before  them  to  pick  at. 

Potatoes  must  be  dug  at  once.  This  is  now  the 
most  pressing  farm  work,  if  the  com  is  cut  up,  and 
until  this  crop  is  secure  undertake  nothing  else. 

Boots  may  stand  as  long  as  they  grow  well,  but 
harvest  them  as  the  advancing  season  indicates  the 
freezing  of  the  ground.  Carrots  and  beets  bear  a 
little  freezing,  turnips  still  more,  and  parsnips  stand 
the  winter  and  may  be  dug  in  the  spring. 

Corn. — ' When  the  grain  is  cured,  that  is,  when  the 
kernels  are  hard,  the  cars  stiff  and  solid,  husk  in 
the  field,  binding  the  stalks  in  small  bundles  to 
cure  for  winter  fodder.  If  you  would  save  the 
husks,  pick  the  ears  off  and  bring  them  to  the  bam 
to  be  husked  at  odd  spells,  or  break  off  the  ears, 
saving  the  husks  in  the  field.  Look  out  for  the 
new  corn-huskcrs  at  the  fairs.  The)'  take  the  ear 
from  the  stalk  and  husk  it  as  last  as  the  stalks  can 
be  fed  into  a  sort  of  cutting-box  arrangement. 

Sorghum. — Secure  before  hurt  by  hard  frosts. 
Slight  frosts  are  a  warning  and  stop  the  growth.  If 
the  stalks  are  stripped,  and  bound  in  convenient 
bundles  with  two  bands,  they  will  keep  some  time, 
but  ought  to  be  worked  up  without  needless  delay. 

Winter  Grain. — Few  crops  respond  more  prompt¬ 
ly  to  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  than  winter 
grain  and  especially  wheat.  Late  sown  wheat 
especially  should  have  a  fine  rich  mellow  seed  bed. 
Do  not  risk  it  on  heavy  land,  unless  it  has  time 
enough  to  cover  the  ground  well  before  winter, 
'flic  first  of  October  is  late  for  wheat,  though  just 
right  for  rye,  which  indeed  may  lie  sown  any  time 
during  the  month;  but  north  of  latitude  42°  late 
sowing  is  usually  attended  by  too  much  risk.  If 
grain  does  not  start  well,  and  owing  to  cold 
weather  fails  to  tiller  and  cover  the  ground,  a  dress- 
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ing  of  some  good  fertilizer  of  ashes,  or  of  fine,  rich 
compost,  will  tell  at  once  as  well  as  at  harvesting. 

Soiling  Crops. — Wheat  and  rye  may  both  be  sown 
for  spring  use,  the  ground  being  highly  manured 
and  a  large  quantity  of  seed  being  employed. 

Weeds  should  be  mowed  on  wet  days,  gathered  in 
heaps  while  wet,  and  when  dry  enough  burnt.  It 
is  poor  policy  to  put  weed  seeds  into  the  manure, 
and  if  fed  to  hogs,  a  great  portion  of  the  seeds  are 
not  consumed.  Hay  seed,  if  not  too  dirty,  may  be 
mixed  with  swill  to  very  good  advantage.  Biennial 
weeds  are  now  expanding  their  bright  green,  vigor¬ 
ous  leaves,  making  a  fine  growth.  They  may  be 
seen  in  the  mowing  land,  close  to  the  ground,  per¬ 
haps  in  part  obscured  by  grass.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  cut  them  up  with  a  spud  or  with  a  heavy  narrow 
hoe.  Their  name  is  legion,  but  some  of  the 
common  ones  are  docks,  dandelions,  mulleins,  ox- 
eye  daisies,  buttercups  (which  are  perennial),  wild 
teasel,  golden-rod,  wild  parsnip,  wild  carrot,  etc. 

Plowing. — We-know  of  only  one  crop  which  we 
think  it  is  decidedly  better  to  plow  for  in  the 
spring;  that  is  corn.  For  every  other  spring  crop 
the  plowing  and  manuring  may  be  done  in  the 
autumn,  except  the  soil  be  very  sandy,  in  which 
case  it  is  best  to  plow  in  the  spring.  Clays  and 
wet  soils  are  most  benefited  by  fall  plowing.  On 
very  stiff  soil  the  advantage  gained  by  exposure  to 
the  frost  more  than  counterbalances  the  gain  to 
corn  by  planting  it  on  afresh-turned  sod. 

Braining,  etc.—  As  fast  as  hands  can  be  spared 
from  the  essential  labors  of  the  farm,  draining,  road¬ 
making,  fence-making,  etc.,  may  receive  attention. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few  farms  in  the 
country,  where,  upon  some  spots,  draining,  though 
quite  expensive,  would  not  pay  better  than  any 
other  investment. 

Muck. — Improve  a  dry  season  to  dig  swamp  muck 
and  store  it  for  winter  use  in  the  stables,  or  use  it 
in  composts,  if  it  can  be  got  dry  and  fine  enough. 

Manure. — Before  cold  weather  sets  in,  all  the 
manure  in  the  yards  and  cellars  should  be  hauled 
out  and  composted  with  muck,  either  in  the  field 
or  elsewhere.  These  compost  heaps,  if  well  made, 
will  not  freeze,  and  no  loss  of  valuable  fertilizing 
substances  will  occur.  In  the  spring  they  will  come 
out  fine  and  admirable  for  almost  any  purpose; 
and  they  may  not  only  be  of  three  or  four  times  the 
bulk,  but  of  three  or  four  times  the  value,  that  the 
manure  would  have  luid,  had  it  been  left  in  the 
yard,  or  even  in  the  barn-cellar. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

In  many  northern  localities  this  month  closes  the 
season  of  out-of-door  work.  As  not  only  have  the 
crops  to  be  gathered  and  stored,  but  provision  to 
be  made  for  early  spring,  October  is  of  necessity 
a  busy  month  in  all  departments. 

Fruit. — Pick  the  late  varieties.  All  good  fruit 
should  be  picked  by  hand  and  handled  with  care  to 
avoid  bruising.  Place  in  the  bins  in  the  cellar  or 
in  barrels. 

Packing. — We  have  often  insisted  upon  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  careful  assorting  and  packing  of 
fruit.  There  is  nothing  connected  with  fruit  raising 
that  pays  better.  See  an  extract  from  Quinn’s  Pear 
Culture,  given  last  month.  The  directions  given 
there  for  packing  pears  in  the  main  apply  to  apples. 
Pack  always  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and 
then  put  in  the  bottom  head  with  sufficient  press¬ 
ure  to  hold  the  fruit  so  firmly  that  it  will  not  shake. 
The  fruit  should  be  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  tem¬ 
perature^  provided  it  does  not  freeze.  The  cellar 
should  not  he  closed  until  the  outside  temperature 
makes  it  necessary. 

Pears. — The  method  of  treating  the  late  varieties 
is  given  on  page  379.  Put  the  autumn  varieties 
intended  for  home  consumption  upon  shelves  in  a 
cool  fruit-room  and  inspect  frequently. 

Cider  and  Vinegar. — The  best  use  to  make  of  infe¬ 
rior  fruit  is  to  convert  it  into  vinegar.  Good  cider 
can  be  made  only  from  good  fruit.  Much  of  the 


stuff  called  cider  is  poor  trash.  If  the  apples  are 
allowed  to  “  sweat”  in  heaps  for  some  time,  they 
will  lose  a  considerable  amount  of  water  and  con¬ 
sequently  yield  a  richer  juice.  It  is  better  to  put 
off  cider-making  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
as  then  the  fermentation  goes  on  more  gradually, 
and  a  better  article  is  the  result. 

Planting. — Wherever  fall  planting  is  advisable,  let 
it  be  done  as  soon  as  the  trees  can  be  had.  If  they 
have  been  ordered,  plow  and  prepare  the  land,  and 
place  a  stake  to  indicate  the  position  of  each  tree. 
When  they  arrive,  they  can  be  put  in  without  delay. 
Do  not  mix  varieties,  but  put  those  of  a  kind  in 
the  same  part  of  the  orchard.  The  advantage  of 
this  will  be  seen  when  there  is  fruit  to  be  gathered. 

Labels  are  attached  to  the  trees  at  the  nursery, 
and  often  are  wired  on  so  firmly  that  the  bark  is 
strangulated.  Look  to  every  label  and  see  that  no 
injury  can  result  from  this  cause.  The  position  of 
every  tree  should  be  recorded,  so  that  when  the 
labels  become  lost, as  they  will  sooner  or  latter, there 
will  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  trees. 

Nursery  Trees  may  be  trimmed  into  shape,  and, 
except  on  rich  ground,  a  furrow  should  be  run  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  manure  placed  in  this,  and  cov¬ 
ered.  Trees  budded  this  season  will  need  looking 
after  to  see  if  the  tyings  do  not  need  loosening. 


PpiiU  Garden. 

Grapes  should  be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  ripe, 
whether  they  are  to  be  eaten  upon  the  table,  pi  e- 
served  for  winter,  or  made  into  wine.  When  the 
fruit  is  fully  ripe,  the  stalk  which  holds  the  bunch 
loses  its  stiffness,  and  the  cluster  hangs  directly 
down  from  the  vine.  An  article  on  keeping  grapes 
will  be  found  on  page  378. 

Strawberries. — If  the  runners  have  been  rooted 
in  pots,  the  plants  may  be  set  out  in  beds. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  may  be  planted.  Cut 
the  canes  of  the  plants  back  to  the  ground,  when 
they  are  set,  no  matter  how  long  a  stalk  the  nur¬ 
seryman  may  have  sent.  Blackberries  are  usually 
set  6  to  8  feet  apart,  each  way.  Planting  m  hedges 
is  gaining  in  favor — the  rows  8  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  4  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  rows  of  rasp¬ 
berries  may  be  6  feet  apart. 

Currant-sand  Gooseberries. — Prune  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  The  amateur  is  likely  to  prune  too 
little,  rather  ban  too  much.  Make  the  bush  so 
open  by  cutting  out  the  old  wood  that  light  and 
air  can  penetrate  it.  The  new  wood,  the  growth 
of  last  summer,  is  to  be  shortened  one-half,  if 
strong,  and  more  than  this,  if  the  shoots  are  weak. 
These  bushes  may  now  be  propagated  by 

Cuttings ,  for  which  the  new  wood  removed  in 
pruning  is  used.  Cut  it  in  lengths  of  6  inches  and 
set  it  4  inches  apart  in  a  trench,  with  one  inch  of 
the  upper  end  above  the  surface.  Press  the  soil 
firmly  against  the  cuttings  in  filling  the  trench,  and 
when  the  ground  begins  to  freeze,  cover  with  leaves. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Braining  in  most  places  is  a  necessity,  and  it  can 
be  advantageously  done  this  month.  Our  frequent 
articles  on  farm  drainage  will  give  the  necessary 
hints  for  garden  work. 

Preparation  for  Spring  in  the  way  of  plowing  and 
manuring  may  be  advantageously  done  on  vacant 
lands.  Stiff  lands  are  much  ameliorated  by  being 
thrown  into  ridges  to  weather  during  the  winter,  t 

Asparagus. — When  the  growth  is  over,  which  is 
shown  by  the  tops  turning  yellow,  cut  the  stalks 
and  burn  them.  If  put  into  the  manure  heap,  the 
seeds  will  produce  troublesome  weeds. 

Protection. — Plants  left  out  through  the  winter, 
such  as  spinach,  sprouts,  etc.,  must  not  be  covered 
before  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 

Preserving  Root  Crops. — Have  bins  in  the  cellars, 
barrels,  etc.,  ready  for  storing,  as*  sudden  cold 
weather  may  make  it  necessary  to  hasten  the  work. 
Pits  3  or  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  preserve  roots 
admirably.  A  section  2  feet  in  length  is  packed 
with  loots,  6  inches  from  that  another  section  of 


2  feet,  and  so  on.  The  six-inch  spaces  are  filled 
with  earth,  and  the  trench,  when  filled,  presents 
alternate  sections  of  roots  and  earth.  Some  litter 
is  thrown  over  the  top,  and  when  freezing  weather 
comes,  the  trench  is  covered  with  earth.  This  must 
be  done  in  a  place  where  water  will  not  settle. 

Cabbages. — Prepare  cold  frames  for  wintering  the 
young  plants  from  seeds  sown  last  month.  The 
frames  are  a  foot  high  at  the  back  and  8  inches  in 
front,  and  wide  enough  for  an  ordinary  sash.  Set 
the  plants  2J£  inches  apart  each  way,  and  down  to 
the  leaves,  covering  all  the  stem.  They  do  not 
need  covering  until  freezing  weather. 

Cauliflowers  are  treated  the  same  as  cabbages. 

Celery. — Finish  earthing  up,  banking  the  earth 
well  up  against  the  stalks,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
leaves.  In  cold  localities  it  may  be  stored  in 
t  renches  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Lettuce. — Some  of  the  hardy  kinds  will  winter 
over  in  the  open  ground,  with  a  light  covering  of 
litter  or  leaves.  That  intended  for  early  spring  is 
to  be  put  into  cold  frames,  as  directed  for  cabbages. 

Rhubarb. — If  new  plantations  are  needed,  it  is 
better  to  make  them  in  the  fall  than  in  spring. 
After  the  leaves  are  dead,  cut  up  the  old  roots  so 
as  to  have  a  bud  to  each  piece,  and  plant  in  a  rich 
spot.  It  can  hardly  be  too  heavily  manured. 

Spinach. — Cultivate  the  late  crop,  and  thin. 

Squashes. — Cut  before  they  arc  injured  by  frost, 
and  leave  for  two  days  in  the  sun.  Place  them  in 
a  cool,  dry  place,  where  there,  will  be  no  danger  of 
freezing.  In  handling  them,  great  care  must  be 
observed,  as  the  least  bruise  leads  to  decay. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Dig  as  soon  as  the  first  frost  wilts 
the  vines.  Choose  a  warm,  bright  day  for  digging, 
and  allow  them  to  lie  in  the  sun  to  dry.  In  pack¬ 
ing- those  to  be  kept  for  winter,  use  perfectly  dry 
leaves,  cut  straw,  or  sand.  Handle  with  the  great¬ 
est  care,  so  as  not  to  bruise  them.  It  is  essential 
that  the  temperature  should  not  be  below  60°  in  the 
room  where  the  potatoes  are  stored  for  the  winter. 


Flower  Garden  an<l  Law  it. 

Whatever  improvements  arc  to  be  made,  such  as 
laying  out  walks  and  drives,  grading,  draining,  and 
making  borders,  can  be  much  better  done  now  while 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition  than  in  spring. 

House  Plants  that  have  been  put  into  the  borders 
should  be  taken  up  at  once,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep 
them  another  season.  The  overgrown  ones  should 
be  well  cat  back.  Shade  them  for  a  few  days,  until 
they  recover,  and  then  give  them  a  good  exposure 
until  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  to  the  house. 

Cannas  must  be  taken  up  before  the  frost  has 
killed  the  foliage ;  otherwise  the  roots  are  apt  to  rot. 

Chrysanthemums. — When  the  buds  are  well  formed, 
pot  for  blooming  indoors.  Sec  that  those  left  out 
are  well  supported  by  stakes. 

Becomes  arc  best  removed  this  month,  and  the  old 
roots  may  be  divided. 

Perennials,  if  they  have  been  in  oneplace  for  three 
or  four  years,  should  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  reset. 

Bulbs.- — The  hardy  kinds,  such  as  Tulips,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Crocuses,  Crown  Imperials,  etc.,  are  to  be 
planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained.  See  article 
on  p.  377.  The  tender  varieties,  like  Gladiolus, 
Tiger-flowers,  etc.,  are  to  be  taken  up  after  the  early 
frosts,  dried  off,  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
where  they  will  not  freeze. 

Balilias. — After  the  foliage  is  killed,  dig  the  roots 
on  a  warm,  sunny  day,  using  care,  as  they  are  very 
easily  broken.  When  dry,  label  securely,  and  store 
in  a  dry  cellar. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — Set  all  the  deciduous  ones, 
whether  as  single  specimens  or  for  hedges. 

Protection. — Collect  materials  for  covering  half- 
hardy  shrubs  and  plants.  Where  red  cedar  is  abund¬ 
ant,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  materials. 
Near  the  coast,  salt  hay  is  much  used.  Leaves  from 
the  lawn  and  forest  are  valuable.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  put  on  the  covering  too  early.  Not  only 
tender  plants,  but  hardy  perennials,  come  out  all 
the  better  in  spring  for  a  protecting  covering. 
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Green-house  and  Window  Plants. 

Though  there  may  be  no  frosts,  it  is  better  to 
take  in  the  more  tender  plants,  than  to  expose  them 
to  the  cool  nights.  Top-dress,  by  removing  the 
surface  soil  and  replacing  it  by  a  good  compost. 

Insects. — See  that  none  are  taken  into  the  house 
with  the  plants. 

Bulbs. — Pot  for  winter  blooming.  Use  rich,  light 
soil,  and  when  potted  place  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar, 
for  the  roots  to  form ;  or  the  pots  may  be  placed 
in  a  frame  and  covered  with  some  inches  of  coal 
ashes  or  tan.  In  this  case  it  is  best  to  invert  a  small 
flower-pot  over  each  pot,  to  avoid  breaking  the  bud, 
should  it  start,  in  removing  the  pots. 

Pots  and  soil,  for  winter  use,  should  be  ready  and 
under  cover. 

Forcing  Plants. — Deutzia  gracilis,  Dicentra,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Astilbe  Japonica,  and  other  spring¬ 
blooming  plants,  may  be  potted  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  to  be  forced  in  February. 

Annuals  may  be  sown  in  pots,  for  winter  bloom¬ 
ing.  Mignonette  and  Candytuft  are  always  in 
demand  for  making  bouquets  in  winter. 

Ventilation . — Give  plants,  both  in  the  green-house 
and  in  rooms,  an  abundance  of  air  during  the  day. 


The  Pairs  for  1869. 

HELD  ON  AND  AFTER  OCTOBER  1ST. 

State  and  National  Fairs. 

American  Institute . New  York  City. .  .Sept.  8-Oct.  30 

Arkansas.  .  Little  Rock . Oct.  19-22 

Cherokee  Country  (Ga.  &  Ala.),  Rome,  Ga. . . . . . Nov.  3-0 

Georgia .  Macon  . Nov. - 

Illinois . Decatur . Sept.  9»7-Oct.  2 

Indiana . Indianapolis . Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Louisiana . . . .  .April  23-May  1,  1870 

Maryland .  Pamlico,  n. Baltimore.  .Oct.  20-29 

Minnesota . .  Rochester . . . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Mississippi  . . Jackson . Oct.  25-29 

Nebraska . Nebraska  City . Sept,  28-Oct.  1 

New  York  State  Poultry  Soc.,  New  York  City .  ..Dec.  2-12 

New  Hampshire .  Manchester.. . Sept,  28-Oct.  1 

North-western  Poultry. Chicago,  Ill . Nov.  10-12 

North  Carolina . Raleigh...  _ _ Oct.  19-22 

Oregon . Salem. . . . Oct.  11-10 

Pennsylvania . Harrisburg . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

South  Carolina . Columbia . .Nov.  10-12 

St.  Louis . St.  Louis,  Mo _ _ _  .Oct.  4-9 

Utah  (Deseret)  . Salt  Lake  City . Oct.  4-5 

Tennessee . Nashville . . . Oct.  18-23 

Virginia .  ...... .Richmond . . . .  Nov.  2-5 

Wisconsin . . . Madison ..........  Sept.  27-Oct.  1 


Horticultural  and  Kindred  Fairs. 

Knox’s  Grape  Show. . .  .Pittsburgh . . . Oct.  6 


County  shm)  Local  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

Old  Kennebec. . 

. .Read field  Corner. 

. Oct.  6-7 

Orland  and  Buckport. 

..Orland . 

Waldo  Co . 

.  .Belfast . 

. Oct,  12-14 

Waldo  and  Penobscot.  .Monroe. . . . . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Merrimack  Co. ...... . 

..Concord  . 

.Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable. . . . . 

.  .Barnstable . 

.......  Oct.  5-6 

Berkshire . , . . . 

.  .Pittsfield . 

. Oct.  5-7 

Hampshire,  Franklin 

and  Hampden. . . ,  . . 

.  .Northampton _ 

.Sept.  30-Oct,  1 

Hampden . 

.  .Springfield  . . _ 

. Oct.  5-  0 

Hampden,  East . 

.  .Palmer . 

. Oct.  12-13 

Housatonic . 

.  .Great.  Barrington. 

,  Sept,  29-Oct.  1 

Marshfield . 

.  Marshfield . 

.Sept.  30-Oct,  1 

Martha’s  Vineyard... 

.  .West  Tisbury _ 

. Oct.  19-20 

Middlesex . . . . 

.  Concord . . 

.Sept.  30-Qct.  2 

VERMONT. 

Black  River  Valley. . . 

..Wethersfield..,  . 

M  — _ 

Caledonia  Co . 

.  St.  Johnsbury  . . . 

.Sept.  28-Oct,  1 

Chittenden  Co . 

.  .Burlington . 

. Oct.  6-8 

Orange  Co . 

. .  Brad  ford . 

Washington  Co . 

.  .Montpelier . 

Wardsboro  (Town  Fair)Wardsbom . 

. Oct.  14 

Windsor  Co . 

. .  Woodstock . 

. Oct.  5-0 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Co . 

.  .Albany . 

•  Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Bristol . 

. .  Ontario  Co . 

. Oct.  6 

Chenango . 

.  .Norwich . 

........Oct.  6-S 

i  'Union . 

.  .Oneida  Co . 

. Oct,  7-9 

Hammond  Union.... 

.  .St.  Lawrence . 

.Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Lenox . 

.Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Queens  Co . 

.Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Sangerfield  &  Marshall. Waterville. . . 

. Oct,  5-6 

Steuben  Co . 

Schoharie  Co . 

.  .Schoharie . 

. Oct.  5-7 

Skaneateles . 

...Oct.  - - 

Seneca  Co . 

..Ovid . 

. Oct.  5-7 

Schenectady . 

Suffolk  Co . 

. Oct.  6-8 

Wyoming. . .  . 

. Oct.  5-6 

Washington  Co . 

.  .Salem . 

.Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury . .  Fairfield  Co .  Oct.  - 

Fairfield  Co . Norwalk . Sept.  28-Oct,  1 

Hartford  Co . Hartford . Oct.  5-S 

Middlesex  Co . Middletown . Sept.  28-Oc.t.  1 

Milford  and  Orange _ Milford . Oct.  13-14 

Pequabuck . Bristol . Oct,  0 

Poultry  Show . New  Haven . Nov.  9-11 

Union . . . Falls  Village .  Oct.  7-8 

Woodbury . Woodbury . Oct.  6-7 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington.. . Mt.  Holly . . . Oct.  5-G 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona.. . (Town) . Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Berks . Reading . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Blair  Co . Hallidaysburg . Oct.  5-7 

Chester  Co _ ........ .Westchester . Sept.  30-Qct,  2 

Columbia  Co . . .  .Bloomsburgh . Oct.  13-15 

Doyiest.own. . . Bucks  Co . Oct.  5-8 

Franklin  Co.  ..  . Chambersburg . ..Oct.  5-8 

Huntingdon  Co . ..Huntingdon . Oct.  6-8 

Lancaster  Co . Lancaster  City . Oct.  5-8 

Montgomery  Co . . . . . . 

Northampton  Co . Nazareth . Oct.  5-8 

Williamsport  (Horse).  Williamsport . Oct.  5-8 

York . . York . Oct.  5-8 

MARYLAND. 

Carrol  Co . Westminster . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Frederick  Co . .Frederick .  Oct.  12-15 

OHIO. 

Augusta . Carroll  Co . Oct,  6-8 

Butler  Co . . . Oct,  5-8 

Champaign  Co . Urbana . . . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Crawford  Co . .".Bucyrus . Sept,  28-Oct.  1 

Cuyahoga  Co . Cleveland _ _  .  .Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Delaware  Co . Delaware . . Oct.  5-6 

Hancock  Co . Findlay . . . Oct,  7-9 

Hardin . Kenton . Oct,  14-16 

Harrison  Co . Cadiz . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Logan . Bellefontaine . Oct.  5-8 

Lorain  Co . Elyria . Oct,  5-8 

Mahoning  Co .  Canfield . Oct.  5-7 

Morgan  Co . McConnellsville. ......  Oct.  13-15 

Noble  Co . . . Sarahsville .  . Oct.  13-15 

Pataskala . . . Licking  Co . ...Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Plymouth  Co . Plymouth . Oct,  6-8 

Sandusky  Co . Fremont . Oct.  7-9 

Seneca  Co. . Tiffin . Oct,  5-S 

Stark  Co . Canton . Sept,  28-Oct.  1 

Thompson . . Geauga  Co . Oct.  6-7 

Tuscarawas . . . Canal  Dover . Sept,  29-Oct,  1 

Winchester  . Adams  Co . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Wellington . . . Lorain  Co. . . Oct.  7-9 

Wood  Co . Tontogany . Oct.  6-8 

KENTUCKY. 

Carroll . Carrollton . Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Christian . . .  .HopkinsviHe . Oct.  20-23 

Fayette  Co . Lexington . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Henderson . Henderson . Oct,  19-23 

Ky.  Ag’l.  and  Mecli _ Lexington . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

South  Kentucky .... _ Glasgow . Oct.  5-8 

INDIANA. 

Jennings. . . . Vernon .  Oct,  6-8 

Laporte. . . . . Laporte . Oct,  13-15 

La  Grange . . . . . .Sept,  30-Oct.  2 

Spencer  Co . Rockport . ..Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Vermillion  Co . Newport. . .  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Wayne  Co . Centerville . Oct.  5-9 

ILLINOIS. 

Boone  Co . Belviderc . Oct.  5-S 

Clark  Co . Marshall .  . 

De  Kalb  Co . Sycamore .  Oct.  6-S 

Fulton . . . Oct,  12-15 

Greene  Co . Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Jersey  Co . . .  Jerseyville . Oct.  12-15 

Jo  Daviess  Co . Galena. . Sept.  27-Oct,  1 

Kane  Co . Geneva .  Oct.  8-9 

Kankakee  Co . Kankakee.. . Oct.  6-9 

LaSalle  Co . ’. ..  Ottawa . Sept.  28-Oct,  1 

Macon  Co . Havana .  Oct.  5-7 

Macoupin  Co . Carlinville . .Oct.  12-15 

Mercer  Co . Aledo . Oct.  5-7 

Perry  Co . Pinckneyville . Oct,  13-15 

Piatt . Montieello . Oct.  14-16 

Pike  Co  . Pittsfield . ........Oct,  12-15 

Pope  Co .  Golconda .  Oct.  7-9 

Randolph  Co . Sparta . . . Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Schuyler  Co . Rushville . Oct.  6-8 

Sycamore . Dc  Kalb  Co . Oct,  6-S 

Union  Soc . Centralis . Oct.  12 

Wabash  Valley . Paris . Oct.  5-8 

Woodford  Co . Metamora . Oct.  5-8 

Wayne  Co . Fairfield . Oct.  6-8 

MICHIGAN. 

Cass  Co . Cassopolis . Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Calhoun  Co . .Marshall . Oct.  6-S 

Clinton  Co . St,  Johns . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Genesee  Co.. . Flint . Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Gratiot  Co . Ithaca . Oct,  13-15 

Grand  Traverse  . Traverse  City . Oct,  6-7 

Hillsdale  Co . . .  .Hillsdale  . . Oct.  6-8 

Ionia  Co . Ionia . Oct.  7-9 

Jackson  Co . Jackson . Oct.  20-22 

Kent  Co . Grand  Rapids... ..Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Lapeer  Co . Lapeer . Sept,  29-Odt,  1 

Livingston  Co . Howell . •  Oct,  6-8 

Macomb . Romeo . Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Montcalm  Co . Greenville . Oct,  5-7 

Oakland  Co . Pontiac . Oct,  6-8 

Saginaw  Co . Saginaw . Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Sail  i  lac . Lexi  ngton . Oct,  7-8 

St.  Joseph  Co . Centreville . Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Shiawassee  Co . Owasso . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Tuscola . . . Watsonville . Oct.  7-8 

Washtenaw  Co . Ann  Arbor . Oct.  0-8 

MINNESOTA. 

Dakota  Co . Farmington . Oct.  12-14 

Fillmore  and  Mower  Co’s. .  Spring  Valley. ........  Oct.  6-7 

Goodhue  Co .  RcdWing . .......Oct,  6-8 

Wabashaw  Co . PJainvicw . Oct.  6-7 


WISCONSIN. 


Beaver  Dam . 

Green  Co.  (Horse). 


Vernon  Co. 


Benton  Co. 


Clayton  Co. . . . 
Crawford  Co. 


Jackson  Co. 
Lee . 


Tama  Co. . . . 
Union  Co. . , 
Union  Dist. . 
Van  Buren  ( 
Wayne  Co. 


.  (Town). . 

. Oct,  7  9 

..Sept,  29-Oct.  1 

..Prescott  . 

. Oct,  4-5 

. .  Viroqua . 

. Oct.  6  8 

.  .Elkhoru . 

. Oct.  5-7 

IOWA. 

. Oct.  5-7 

..Vinton . 

..Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

.  Allan  tic . 

. Oct,  15-10 

.  .Farmersburg _ 

. Oct,  7-8 

.  .Bloomfield. . . . . . 

. Oct.  6-8 

.  .Maqnoketa . 

. Oct.  13-15 

.  .West  Point . 

. Oct.  13-15 

.  .Chariton . 

. Oct,  13-15 

..Glen wood  . 

.  .Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

.  .Red  Oak  June. . 

. Oct,  7-9 

. .Tama  City . 

.  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

.  .Ackley . . . 

. Oct,  6-8 

..West  Liberty... 

. Oct.  7-8 

.  .Keosauqua . 

. Oct.  14-15 

MISSOURI. 

. .  Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Bates  Co .  Butler . Oct.  20-22 

Buchanan  Co . St.  Joseph. ...... .Sept.  27-Oct.  3 

Chariton  Co . Keytesville . Sept.  2S-Oct,  2 

Cooper  Co . . .  Boonville . . Sept.  28-Oct,  1 

Dade  Co . Greenfield. . . Oct,  13-15 

De  Kalb  Co . . . . Cameron .  . .  Oct,  5-8 

Gentry  Co.. . Albany . Oct.  6-8 

Green  Co . Springfield . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Lafayette  Co. . Lexington . Oct.  19-23 

Lewis  Co . La  Grange . Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Louisiana  (Township) . .  ...Sept.  28-Oct,  2 

Macon  Co . .  Macon  City . Sept,  28-Oct.  2 

Montgomery  Co . New  Florence _ .Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

N.  Mo.  Stock,  etc . Salisbury .  Oct.  19-22 

People’s  Ag’l.  andMech.  Ass’n.  Montgomery..  Oct.  11-17 

Ray  Co . .  . Richmond.. . Oct.  12 

Scotland  Co. . . . . Memphis . . .  .Sept,  28-Oct.  1 

St.  Joseph  Co . .  ..St.  Joseph . Sept.  27-Oct.  3 

St.  Louis  Mech.  etc . Oct.  4-9 

Vernon  Co . Nevada  City . . . Oct.  5-7 

Webster  Co. . . Marshfield . Oct.  5-7 

VIRGINIA. 

Rockbridge . Oct.  20-22 

Border  Fair,  Va.  &N.  C.  .Danville .  — — - 

Lynchburg . Campbell  Co . Oct.  26-29 

Rockbridge . Lexington . . . Oct.  20-22 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Monongaliela  Valley.. . .  Morgantown . Oct.  13-25 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

New  Hanover . . . Wilmington . . . Nov.  — 

TENNESSEE. 

Maury . . Columbia . Oct,  4-9 

Montgomery  Co . Clarksville . Oct,  6-9 

Murfreesboro . Rutherford  Co, . .  .Sept.  27-Oct,  2 

Robertson .  Springfield . Oct,  11-16 

Warren . McMinnville... . . Oct.  4-10 

Wilson . Lebanon . Oct.  11-16 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Oktibbeha . . . . .  .Starkville. . . Nov.  3-5 

ALABAMA. 

East  Alabama . Opelika. . Oct.  12-15 

OREGON. 

Linn  . Sept.  28-Oct,  1 

Washington  Co . Hillsboro . , . Oct.  4-7 

CANADA. 

Barton  and  Glanford . . .  Glanford . . Oct.  5 

Bothwell . Thamesville . Oct.  0 

Clarke . Orono . Oct,  13-14 

East  Garafraxa. _ _ Marsville . Oct.  12 

Erin  . . Erin . Oct.  19 

Howard . Russelltown . Oct.  12 

Ilibbert . Sebringville . Oct.  12 

King.,, . Schomberg .  Oct,  15 

Middlesex,  West . Strathroy . Oct.  6 

Northumberland . iCobotirg . Oct.  19-20 

Ottawa . Ottawa . Oct.  5-7 

Oxford.  North  R . Woodstock . Oct.  4-5 

Perth,  S.  Riding . St,  Mary’s . Oct.  5-6 

Perth,  N.  Riding . Stratford  . . Oct.  7-8 

Raleigh . Raleigh .  . Oct.  7 

Simcoe,  South . Bradford .  Oct,  5-6 

Trafalgar . Palermo . Oct.  5-6 

Wentworth  &Hamilton. Hamilton . Oct.  13-14 

West  Garafraxa . Douglas . Oct.  1 


Commercial  Matters— -Market  Prices. 


Gold  lias  fluctuated  widely,  during  the  month  under 
review,  having  been  as  high  as  137%,  and  as  low  ns  133%, 
but  it  closes  with  rather  more  steadiness  at  13554.... 
There  has  been  a  more  active  movement  in  Breadstuff’s, 
but,  under  free  receipts  of  the  leading  articles,  there  has 
been  less  firmness  in  prices.  The  export  purchases  of 
Wheat  have  been  extensive,  though  checked  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  scarcity  of  freight  room  and  the  advanced  rates 
claimed  by  ship-owners.  This  demand  lias  run  mainly 
oil  red  and  amber  winter,  and  No.  2  Spring  Wheat.  The 
receipts  of  Spring  Wheat  have  been  generally  of  inferior 
or  damaged  lots,  and  have  been  bought  chiefly  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  the  steamers  to  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glas¬ 
gow.  The  bulk  of  the  winter  wheat  lias  been  exported 
in  sailing  vessels,  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
exports  of  new  crop  went  in  the  steamers,  having  been 
soft  and  heated,  and  consequently  not  adapted  to  sailing 
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vessels.  The  shipping  inquiry  for  Flour  has  also  been 
fair,  and  has  been  mainly  for  low  grades  of  State  and 
Western,  fresh  ground.  Corn  has  been  in  request  for 
home  use  exclusively.  There  has  been  a  lively  move¬ 
ment  in  Oats,  chiefly  on  speculative  account,  but  at  vari¬ 
able  prices. ..  .Provisions  have  been  less  sought  after, 
and  have  been  unsettled  in  value. . .  .Cotton  has  been  in 
very  light  supply  and  limited  demand  at  the  extreme 
prices  claimed  by  holders. ..  .Wool  has  been  quite  mod¬ 
erately  dealt  in  at  about  previous  figures. . .  .Tobacco  has 
been  active  at  advanced  rates,  particularly  low  grades  of 

Kentucky _ Hay,  Hemp,  and  Seeds,  have  been  very 

quiet _ Hops  have  been  more  inquired  for. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Sept.  13, 1S69,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  thin  m’tli.359, 000  2,728,000  729,000  2,400  5,300  879.000 

28  days tostm’tli.317, 000  3,558,000  1,389,000  71,000  39,000  870,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Itye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  this  m’tli.324,000  4,589,000  1,427.000  58,000  -  1,574,000 

28  days  testin'  til. 405, 000  5,47S,000  2,293,000  89,000  - - -  1,396,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1869 . 359,000  2,728,000  729,000  2,400  5.300  879.000 

26  days  1868 . 117,000  611,000  2,416,000  3,500  49,500  713,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1809..  .324,000  4,589,000  1.427,000  5S.OOO -  1.574,000 

26  days  1868  ...337,000  1,236,000  3,217,000  31,000  -  1,916,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  11: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1869 .  975,290  11.615.661  1,557,677  114,006  - -  45,097 

1S6S . 612,952  3,385,078  5,300,515  153,093  -  42,159 


4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt. 
1869.  hush.  bush.  bush,  busli.  hush.  bush. 

Sept.  6 .  745.121  127,736  56,081  -  183,920  134,870 

Aug.  9. .......  634,262  253,155  75,797  3G1  50,219  105,458 

July  10 .  531.657  328,613  71,413  2,966  259,985  97.177 

June  7 .  637,877  385,241  107.546  383  555.993  100  746 

May  11 . 1,056.048  391,156  107,502  17,684  613,166  77  677 

Apr.  10 . 1,681,633  1,080,769  105,00s  48,281  1,178,710  G6  661 

March  12 . 1,990,416  1,301,167  211,880  81,616  2,000.457  5n,095 

Feb.  10  .  2,708,609  1.407.646  225,182  91,384  2,890,520  58.034 

Jan.  13  . 3,524,172  1.509,233  263,260  54,710  2,S64,354  236,001 

1868. 

Dee.  14  .  3,475,541  2,005,819  287,101  342,921  3,044,594  99,526 

Nov.  10 . 1,821.057  2,773.309  123,248  371,055  2,082,798  23.691 

Oct.  12 . .,..483,806  2,508,744  31,825  22,026  1,393,936  59,651 

Sept.  9. .  240,549  2,143,590  16,990  256,427  97,094 

Aug.  11 .  585,370  1,011,468  575  4S9.100  92,995 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  op  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour .  . . 

Corn  AJeal . 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow  . 

Mixed.  . . . . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye . . . 

Barley  . 

Hay— Rale  if?  100  n> . 

Straw,  if?  100  Tb . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  iff  ft _ 

Hops— Crop  ol'lS69.  if  ft . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  if  ft. 

Seed— Clover. if  ft  . 

Timothy,  ??  bushel . 

Flax,  if  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  if  ft  . 

Molasses,  Cuba.  ??gal . . 

Coffee—  Itio, (Gold,'  in  bond) 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ??ft. 

Seed  Leaf,  if  ft . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,??  ft. 

Domestic,  pulled,  if  ft . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ??  ft  . 

Oil-Cake—??  ton . 

Pork — Mess,  ??  barrel . 

Prime,  if?  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

La  rd,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  if  ft. 

Butter  —Western,  if  ft . 

State,  if  ft . 

Cheese . 

Beans— %?  bushel..  . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ??  bush... 

Eggs— Fresh.  ??  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  if  ft . 

Turkeys,  if  ft . 

Potatoes,  New— ??  bbl . 

Apples— iff  barrel. . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ??  bbl . 

Turnips— if  bbl . 

Cabbages— iff  100 . 

Onions—??  bbl.  . . . 

Green  Corn— iff  100 . 

Tomatoes—??  crate.. . . 

Cucumbers— iff  100 . 

Peaches—??  basket . 

Squashes— iff  bbl . 

Pears—??  bbl . 

Melons— Iff  bbl . 

Watermelons— if?  100 . 

Grapes—??  ft . 

Broom-corn— iff  ft . 


Aug.  14. 
134% 

5  85  (Si  7  50 
@12  00 
@12  00 
@  9  00 
@  6  45 
@  6  75 
@  6  20 
@  1  90 
@  1  80 
@  1  22 
@  1  20 
@  76 

@  76 

@  1  28 
@  1  60 
@  1  25 
@  1  50 
34% 
12 
95 
14 
5  25 
2  65 
13% 
60 

12% 
17 


6  65 

6  GO 

7  50 
5  85 

4  45 

5  00 
1  65 
1  45 
1  18 

85 
75 
74 
1  23 
1  50 
60 

1  00 


Sept.  13. 
135% 

$5  75  @  7  15 
6  50  @11  50 

6  25  @11  00 

7  20  @  8  25 
5  75  @  6  25 

4  30  @6  50 

5  25  @  6  25 
1  55  @1  80 
1  38  @  1  70 
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Xew  Yorlc  Lite  Stock  Markets.— 
The  supply  of  stock  for  each  department  has  been 
steady  and  even— excepting  for  the  week  ending  Sept. 
6th,  when  the  supply  of  beef  cattle  was  unprecedented. 
JMchere  say,  that  there  wag  never  before  s'lftsh  a  tfilSttlKy 


for  sale  at  one  time,  while  for  quality  we  hope  never  to 
see  its  like  again.  They  were  poor,  and  many  fit  only  for 
store  cattle.  We  noticed  an  unusual  number  of  what  are 
known  as  “  State  cattle  ”  in  small  lots,  brought  from 
within  50  to  100  miles  of  New  York.  The  advance  of  54c. 
per  pound  the  week  previous  called  everything  in, — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent, — and  the  result  was  plenty  of  bulls, 
dry  cows,  and  small  things.  Prices  at  once  dropped  to 
their  old  standard  of  two  weeks  previous, — 15@16c.  per 
pound  for  “Tops.”  The  new  National  Drove  Yards  at 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  opposite  42nd  St.,  New  York,  were 
opened  for  stock  on  August  30th,  and  the  Butchers  and 
Drovers  for  once  agreed  to  have  a  jolly  time.  The  table 
was  bountifully  supplied  with  all  good  things,  and  what 
sales  were  made  were  quickly  settled.  The  grounds  are 
not  entirely  completed,  but  40  yards  are  in  readiness  for 
stock,  and  the  Erie  R.  R.  will  hereafter  unload  their 
stock  trains  at  these  yards.  The  weather  has  been  quite 
cool  for  the  season,  and  butchers  have  felt  more  like  buy¬ 
ing.  People,  too,  arc  returning  homo  from  their  summer 
vacations,  and  more  and  better  beef  is  called  for,  and  butch¬ 
ers  feel  that  they  can  buy  something  really  nice  even  at 
a  little  higher  price.  Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices, 
average  prices,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots 
were  sold : 

Aug. 16,  ranged  10  @16c.  Av.  14%c.  Largest  sales  12%@15 
do.  23d  do.  10  @16c.  do.  13%c.  do.  do.  13  @15 

do. 30th  do.  11  @16%e.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  13%@15% 

Sept.  6th  do.  10  @16c.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  13  @15 

do.  13th  do.  10  @16c.  do.  14%c.  do.  do.  13  @15 


Some  few  very  fat  Illinois  steers  sold  on  Aug.  30th  at 
17c.  This  was  at  the  new  yards  in  Weehawken.  The 
majority,  however,  of  the  best  only  reached  1614c.;  even 
good  steers,  a  little  small  for  our  market,  were  sold  for 
1514c.  per  pound.  This  advance,  however,  lasted  only 
for  a  day  or  two,  for  the  great  rush  of  Sept.  6th  sent 
down  prices  at  least  one  cent  per  pound  on  all  kinds. 
Indeed  some  of  the  poorest  were  sold  by  the  head  as  low 
as  $45@$50  each,  or  about  10c  per  pound.  Mllcli 
Cows. — We  notice  but  little  change  in  this  department. 
The  arrivals  have  been  steady  and  quite  equal  to  the 
demand.  Moderately  good  milkers  perhaps  bring  a  little 
higher  price  and  poor  ones  sell  slowly.  Some  few  brought 
from  $100®$110,  but  this  is  “fancy.”  Prices  range  for 
good  from  $S0@$90,  and  medium  to  poor  all  the  way  down 
to  $50,  according  to  milking  quality...  Calves.— Very 
few  really  good,  fat  calves  are  in  market.  The  price  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  30th,  and  drop¬ 
ped  again  with  the  abundant  supply  of  beef.  Such  as  are 
really  fat  and  good  sell  for  ll@12c.,  common  9@10J4c., 

and  inferior  ones  at  6c.  and  less _ Slieep  have  been 

plenty  and  not  very  good.  The  quality  is  perhaps 
improving  somewhat,  and  prices  keep  about  the  same. 
The  market  has  kept  up  and  sales  are  steady.  We  can¬ 
not  notice  any  advance  in  price.  Lambs,  if  they  are  fat, 
go  off  readily  at  from  SJ£@8%c.  per  pound;  for  very 
choice  9c.  is  paid.  Sheep  vary  from  4!4c.  for  poor,  to 

654c.  for  good.  Some  are  still  sold  by  the  head _ 

Swine.— The  arrivals  have  been  a  little  loss  than  those 
of  last  month  and  although  the  weather  is  more  favor¬ 
able  for  keeping  meat,  the  demand  is  not  active  and  the 
market  is  dull.  Prices  are  at  least  54c.  per  pound  lower 
than  was  paid  last  month.  Dressed  hogs,  if  fat,  bring 
12%c.  per  pound.  On  foot  they  sell  from  9@9%c.;  if  very 
choice  10c.  is  paid. 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Coivs.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

August  16th .  6.617  110  2,288  31.526  21,100  61,641 

do.  23th .  5,564  65  3,160  34,675  21,682  65,146 

do.  30th .  6,551  119  2,353  31,545  21,003  61,561 

Sent.  6th .  8.769  124  2,491  31,988  18,824  65,196 

do.  13th .  7,068  102  2,429  39,447  18,090  67,136 


Total  in  5  Weeks _ 34,569  520  12,721  172,181  100,699  320,680 

do.  for prev.  4  Weeks  27,024  436  10,594  131,471  89,891  259,417 
Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week.. . 6,914 

do.  do.  last  Month . 6,756 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month 6.233 

Average  per  Week,  1863  5,733 

do.  do.  do.  1867.  5,544 

do.  do.  do.  1866  .  5,748 

do.  do.  do.  1865 

do.  do.  do,  1SG4, 

Total  in  1868 
Total  in  1867 
Total  in  1866 
Total  in  1865 
Total  in  1861 


104 

2,544 

34,436 

20,149 

109 

2,649 

32,868 

22,473 

85 

3,434 

31,443 

50,851 

105 

1,588 

27.182 

18,809 

64 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

118 

1,500 

16,091 

11.023 

115 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

5,255 
5,101 

.298,128  5,466  82.571  1,413,479  978,061 

.293,832  3,369  69,911  1,174,154  1,102.643 

298.880  “4,885  62.420  1,040,000  672,000 

270,274  6,161  77,091  836,733  573,190 

267,609  7,603  75,621  782,463  660,277 


Hale’s  Eai-ly  JPeacli.— W.  L.  Sanborn, 
Princess  Anne  Co.,  Va.,  finds  that  the  Hale’s  Early 
rots  badly  when  green,  is  much  attacked  by  the  curculio, 
and  will  not  bear  shipping.  He  asks  what  has  been  the 
experience  of  others.  It  has  a  similarly  bad  reputation 
for  rotting  in  some  parts  of  Illinois,  and  some  cultivators 
discard  it. 

California  Fruit. — A  quantity  of  pears, 
grapes,  etc.,  were  received  in  August  by  rail  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Some  of  the  fruit  arrived  in  fair  order,  and  ihc 
experiment,  if  not  altogether  a  success,  was  encouraging. 
Long  after  this  fruit  has  been  disposed  of,  wo  sec  at  the 
fnfifc  stores  dud  stands  the  sign  of  “  California  Fruit,” 
and  ddubiless  many  Wily  Jersey  Bartlett  pears  at  a  gotxt 
pi'iCtf,  thinking  that  they  efimo  from  California, 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


IPostag-e. — To  our  published  tei-ms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
ivith  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents ,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

How  to  ISemit : — CSoeclss  on  Wew» 
York  Ranks  or  Rankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Sc  €0. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  ns  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Tetters,  under  the  mew 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1868,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money ,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster ,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  ns  are  at  our  risk. 

Hound  Copies  of  Volume  XXVII 

(1868)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  bound  in  onr 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume  (50  cents  extra  if  re¬ 
turned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

The  Rasket  Pushed  Along-.  —  The 

publishers*bave  provided  some  very  attractive  reading, 
which  will  he  found  on  pages  364  to  367.  It  is  only  once 
a  year  that  they  turn  editors,  and  they  think  so  well  of 
their  efforts  that  a  good  share  of  the  Basket  is  pushed 
along  to  page  386,  where  will  be  found  various  items, 
together  with  some  notes  from  Mr.  Judd,  who  is  so¬ 
journing  in  the  Far  West. 

The  Premiums.  —  The  publishers  make 
their  annual  announcement  of  premiums,  and  in  doing 
so  they  to  a  certain  extent  break  up  the  usual  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  paper.  We  feel  less  regret  at  their  occupy¬ 
ing  the  editorial  columns  when  we  remember  that  while 
these  premium  offers  are  a  good  thing  to  the  publishers 
they  are  still  better  for  our  subscribers.  Hundreds  of 
useful  things  have  gone  into  families  who  probably  would 
never  have  obtained  them  but  for  the  facilities  thus 
offered.  The  articles  are  all  good,  and  as  we  editorially 
are  obliged  to  read  much  of  the  correspondence,  we 
know  that  the  recipients  of  the  premiums  express  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction.  The  publishers  will  fulfill  their  prom¬ 
ises  to  the  letter,  and  the  half  dozen  comprised  in  the 
editorial  “  we  ”  will  try  to  make  the  paper  more  valuable 
than  ever  before. 

The  Fairs.— As  we  go  to  press,  the  NVY. 
State  Fair  just  opens  at  Elmira,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  is  commencing  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  American  Agriculturist  will  be  represented 
at  both  these  important  points,  as  well  as  at  as  many  of 
the  local  fairs  as  we  can  find  time  to  visit.  We  do  not  find 
it  expedient  to  make  extended  reports  of  fairs,  as  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  our  readers  better  to  have  the  in¬ 
formation  gathered  from  these  exhibitions  presented 
from  time  to  time,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  a  dry  cata¬ 
logue.  A  great  exhibition  is  being  held  in  New  York 
City  by  the  American  Institute.  This,  though  devoted  to 
industrial  products  generally,  contains  much  that  is  of 
interest  to  the  agriculturist  and  horticulturist  in  the  way 
of  implements,  etc.  None  of  our  readers  who  visit  New 
York  should  fall  to  see  this  great  display  of  the  products 
of  American  skill.  By  the  way,  October  is  the  finest 
month  in  which  to  visit  New  York. 

How  to  Clean  Harley. —  “  S.  C.  M.,” 
South  Carolina.  When  barley  is  dry  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  is  thrashed  with  a  machine,  the  beards  are 
all  knocked  off  and  the  barley  is  prepared  for  market  by 
simply  running  it  through  an  ordinary  fanning  mill.  In 
England,  wlibTo  great  flttchtfon  is  paid  tb  the  barley  crop, 
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and  where,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  high  duty  is  charged 
on  every  bushel  of  barley  converted  into  malt,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  the  barley  of  the  highest  quality,  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  all  extraneous  matter,  they  have  a  machine 
for  breaking  off  the  beards.  But  in  our  dry  climate,  and 
where  the  maltsters  are  not  so  particular,  there  is  less  ne¬ 
cessity  for  it.  Much  of  our  barley  is  sold  as  it  comes  from 
the  machine,  without  running  it  through  a  fanning  mill. 


Mnblbefttt’s  Ej^g-ssaviM;?  Infest.—  Jolm 
H.  Mabbett,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  seeing  the  nest-box 
described  in  the  September  number,  sends  us  a  drawing 
and  description  of  one  which  he  has  made  and  used  with 
entire  success.  Itis  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
figure.  Mr.  M.  takes  a 
nail  keg  or  blitter  tub,  sets 
a  short  post  in  the  centre, 
and  tacks  a  piece  of  sack¬ 
ing  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  loose  diaphragm  near 
the  middle,  raised  up  in 
the  centre  by  the  posl. 
Upon  the  top  of  this  post 
he  screws  half  a  wooden 
egg.  Then  a  piece  of  sacking  is  cnlto  fit  the  top  of  the  tub 
and  hang  loose  down  nearly  as  low  as  the  top  of  the  post. 
In  the  middle  of  this  a  hole  is  cut  large  enough  to  pass 
one’s  hand  through,  and  locks  of  hay  are  stitched  flat 
upon  the  sacking  in  a  way  not  to  prevent  an  egg  rolling 
down  into  the  hole.  This  is  then  tacked  upon  the  top  of 
the  tub,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  completes  the  affair. 
Hens  take  readily  to  such  a  nest,  and  their  eggs  drop 
through  out  of  eight.  The  nest  egg  is  always  in  sight 
and  every  thing  looks  right.  The  eggs  must  be  removed 
daily  or  there  will  be  risk  of  breaking.  In  place  of  the 
diaphragm  of  cloth  the  tub  might  be  half  filled  with  hay. 

fine  Tomatoes. — Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring-, 
Jr.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  sent  us  some  tomatoes,  which  in 
these  days  of  many  good  tomatoes  are  noticeable  for  their 
size,  smoothness,  weight,  and  solidity.  With  all  these 
good  qualities  they  have  a  most  excellent  flavor,  the  best, 
we  think,  of  any  variety  we  have  tested  this  season. 
Col.  W.  assures  us  that  they  are  very  early.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are  the  result  of  23  years  careful  crossing 
and  selection  by  a  careful  man.  So  fine  a  fruit  as  this 
should  have  a  name. 

Early  Iluhaw  U  Potato. —  This  new 
variety,  introduced  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Conover,  was  very  gen¬ 
erally  distributed  for  trial,  and  we  hear  good  accounts  of 
it.  Our  trial  samples  produced  the  most  vigorous  and 
dark  green  foliage  of  any  among  a  large  number  of  other 
varieties.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  produces  tubers  of 
good  size  and  shape,  with  very  few  small  ones.  We  can 
see  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  time  of  maturing  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Early  Rose.  It  cooks  mealy,  but  is  of 
a  rather  more  solid  texture  than  the  Early  Rose,  and  it 
h-as  more  flavor  than  that  variety.  We  consider  the 
Early  Mohawk  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  Early 
Potatoes,  and  it  keeps  well  late  into  the  Spring. 

Wvift-lit’ns  Pou!try-1>ook.  —  The  first 
edition  of  this  work  went  off  in  an  unexpectedly  rapid 
manner,  and  when  it  was  exhausted,  there  -was  a  large 
number  of  unfilled  orders  on  hand.  The  delay  in  prepar¬ 
ing  another  issue  was  unavoidable,  but  itis  now  ready, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  hereafter  to  keep  a  supply  of  this 
most  excellent  work. 

Sundry  MiimJl»aig-s.— Messrs.  Dailey  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  many  firms  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  spurious  U.  S.  notes,  have  a  new 
dodge.  Inclosed  with  their  circular  letter,  they  send 
what  is  represented  to  be  a  slip  cut  from  some  daily 
paper.  It  reads  as  follows:  “A  Dangerous  counterfeit. 
Ten-dollar  Treasury  Notes  almost  exactly  imitated — The 
Treasury  officers  almost  deceived.— Washington,  August 
18th.  Treasurer  Spinner  and  several  Treasury  experts 
to-day  examined  a  ten-dollar  counterfeit  greenback  sent 
here  by  some  unknown  person  from  New  York,  which 
was  pronounced  the  best-executed  counterfeit  that  ever 
caine  under  their  notice  ;  indeed,  there  was  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  its  being  a  counterfeit,  even  after 
its  surface  had  been  closely  examined  by  a  powerful 
microscope.  The  counterfeit,  is  more  dimly  printed  than 
the  genuine,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  last 
impressions  of  a  large  number;  but  in  all  other  respects 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  a  good  note,  with 
which  the  comparison  was  made.”  In  their  circular 
letter  Dailey  &  Co.  go  on  to  say:  “  Wo  got  a  friend  to 
send  one  of  our  $10  bills  to  Washington  a  short  time 
ago,  to  sec  if  it  could  be  detected.  It  was  detected,  but 
only  after  a  severe  and  protracted  investigation.  Still 
they  will  pass,  and  arc  just  as  good”  etc.,  etc.  Now.  if 
Dailey  &  Co.  did  send  that  $10  bill  to  Washington,  and  the 


authorities  cannot  find  them  out  aud  punish  them,  they 
arc  derelict  in  their  duty.  If  said  Dailey  and  Co.  did  not 
send  it,  they  have  a  very  clever  way  of  making  people 
think  they  did.  No  honest  person  would  think  of  trust¬ 
ing  them,  or  investing  in  fraudulent  money;  and  to  the 
foolish  or  headstrong  we  give  our  warning — rest  assured 
that  detectives  are  on  the  look-out  for  all  dealers  in  coun¬ 
terfeit  money,  and  if  you  would  not  suffer  the  penalty 
of  breaking  the  law,  give  all  counterfeiters  a  wide  berth. 

- Kelley  &  Co.,  of  “  Kelley  Weekly  ”  notoriety,  are 

around  again  with  their  Oil  Stock.  This  time  they  are 
managed  by  Messrs.  Wogan  &  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  the 
old  story  revived,  and  of  course  none  of  our  readers  will 
be  caught  in  this  very  old  trap.  Their  “  receiver  ”  issues 
a  circular  to  “ticket  holders  of  Kelley  &  Co.’s  Girt 
Entertainments.”  Of  course  more  money  is  wanted,  be¬ 
fore  the  gift  can  be  had.  “  We  have  no  doubt  their  patrons 
have  lost  all  patience ”  with  them,  as  their  “Particular 
Notice”  says, — and,  we  might  add,  their  money  too.  No, 
Mr.  Wogan,  that  won’t  do ;  it  is  too  old  :  the  Kelley  oil- 
works  and  all  the  rest  of  it  was  pumped  dry  months  ago. 

. . .  AVe  know  nothing  of  F.  T.  Sage’s  process  for  mak¬ 
ing  vinegar,  and  cannot  eomment  upon  it _ We  are  so 

often  asked  about  this  and  that  doctor,  that  we  feel 
called  upon  to  repeat— We  hold  all  advertising  “Doc¬ 
tors  ”  as  quacks,  and  not  in  good  standing  with  their 
professional  brethren. ..  .We  know  nothing  about  the 
“New  England  AVatch  Manufacturing  Company”  or 
their  “  Aluminium  Brilliante  ”  AVatches.  Never  buy 
cheap  watches  is  our  advice  to  every  body.  A  good 
watch  is  worth  paying  for,  if  a  person  needs  one.  Cheap 
watches,  as  a  rule,  are  perfect  failures,  if  not  actual 
frauds. . . .  The  Gift  Enterprise  business  seems  to  be  on  the 
decline.  AVe  have  but  one  before  us  worthy  of  notice, 
and  that  is  only  new  in  name — A.  B.  Taylor,  New  York. 
This  gentleman  proposes  to  send  a  prize  ticket  of  the 
managers,  worth  $200,  to  any  person  who  will  first  send 
him  $1  to  get  the  ticket  with, — all  of  which  sounds  very 
plausible,,  only  the  trick  is  old,  and  we  advise  all  persons 
to  keep  their  $1,  and  forego  the  chanco  for  $200....  As 
we  predicted  some  months  ago,  when  the  “  One  Dollar 
Stores  ”  were  so  popular,  they  have  gradually  died  out, 
or  dwindled  down  to  “  Any  thing  on  this  counter  for  a 
quarter.”  In  short,  it  is  a  magnified  street  peddler’s 
“jewelry  card  board.”  Much  that  is  sold  in  them  is 
trashy,  and  not  worth  taking  home.  Let  strangers  in  New 
York  look  out  for  the  well-dressed,  smooth-tongued  young 
men  who  hang  about  the  street  corners  and  offer  cards 
of  Oroide  and  other  jewelry  shops.  These  chaps  can  tell  a 
stranger  at  a  glance,  and  when  one  is  persuaded  to  enter 
one  of  their  underground  dens,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  come 
out  fleeced  by  what  is  called  the  envelope  game.  Many 
lose  their  money  and  say  nothing  about  it,  but  almost 
every  day  a  complaint  is  made  to  the  authorities,  when 
the  rogues  refund  the  money,  and  are  allowed  to  canyon 
their  game  unmolested.  Among  the  mysterious  things 
in  New  York  is  the  way  in  which  this  rascality  is 
permitted.  The  places  are  well  known  to  the  authori¬ 
ties,  but  they  do  not  break  them  up. 

Aisime,  Town,  County,  S»t;ile, — Now 

that  so  many  will  be  renewing  their  subscriptions,  and 
sending  new  ones,  we  would  say  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  write  upon  editorial  matters.  Look  at  your  let¬ 
ter  before  you  seal  it,  and  see  that  the  name  is  signed, 
and  that  Post-office,  County,  and  State,  are  plainly  given. 
Many  will  think  this  a  superfluous  caution,  but  among 
the  many  thousands  of  letters  that  we  receive,  there  is 
an  astonishing  number  which  contain  no  clue  to  the 
writer’s  whereabouts.  The  post-mark  is  frequently  a 
mere  blotch,  and  we  are  often  without  this  guide  to  the 
place  at  which  the  letter  was  mailed.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  every  part  of  a  letter  will  be  written  plainly 
except  the  name,  which  should  be  the  most  distinct  of 
all.  Attention  to  these  points  will  often  save  us  trouble, 
and  our  subscribers  disappointment. 

Pin  nl  s  Named.— B.  F.  Transou  &  Bro., 
Humboldt,  Tenn.  Virgin’s  Bower,  Clematis  Virginiana. 

See  Agriculturist  for  Nov.  last _ Geo.  Mace,  Marquette 

Co.,  AVis.  No.  1.  Lead  Plant,  Amorphacanescens ;  No.  2. 
Early  Meadow  Rue,  Thalictrum  dioicum ;  No.  3.  AVood 

■Anemone,  Anemone  nemorosa _ Airs.  T.  J.  L.  Apple  of 

Peru,  Nicandra  physaloidcs _ M.  R.  Young,  York  Co., 

Ale.  No.  1.  Canada  Tick-Trefoil,  Desmodium  Canadense ; 
No.  2.  Bladder  Campion,  Silcne  inflata ;  No.  3.  One- 

flowered  AVintergreen,  Monesesvniflora _ S.  R.  F.,Alden. 

Summer  Chrysanthemum,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium, 

and  not  at  all  like  Arnica _ Airs.  L.  D.  C.,  Negaunee, 

Mich.  Bouvardia  triphylla,  a  common  green-house  and 
bedding-plant,  not  hardy;  cannot  recognize  the  vine 
from  the  leaves. :..  ,T.  AI.  I.,  St.  Paul,  Alinn.  AVild 

Pasque-flower,  Anemone  patens ,  var.  NuttaUiana _ AI. 

AV.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  No.  1.  Iron-weed,  Vernonia 
Eoveboracensis ;  No.  2.  Sneezeweed.  Ilclenium  autumnal^ ; 
No.  3.  Mexican  Poppy,  Argenume  Mexicana ;  No.  4.  Par¬ 
tridge  Pea,  Cassia  Chanuecrista ;  No.  5.  Great  AVillow- 


herb,  Epilobium  angustifolium _ O.  H.  L.,  Lisbon  Falls, 

Ale.  Bladder  Campion,  Silene  inflata ,  a  troublesome  weed 
in  some  places. ..  ,AVm.  B.  Burleigh,  Conn.  The  white- 
leaved  plant  is  Euphorbia  marginata.  AYTe  do  not  under¬ 
take  to  name  plants  from  the  leaves  alone _ J.  F.  Mann, 

Oconomowoc,  AVis.  Low  Hop  Clover,  Trifolium  pro- 

cumbens,  of  no  agricultural  value _ Airs.  Al’Coy,  La 

Porte,  Ind.  Cardinal-flower,  Lobelia  cardinalis.  AVill 

grow  well  in  the  garden _ Airs.  II.  A.  T.  IL,  Annawan, 

111.  Ivy  Liuaria,  Linaria  cymbalaria. . .  S.  Atartin,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  L.  I.  Spurry,  Spurgula  arvensis,  cultivated  in 
Europe  for  fodder. . .  M.  Howk,  Pleasant  Hill.  Iowa.  The 
thing  sent  is  a  plant,  a  fungus,  of  the  genus  Nidularia ,  and 
commonly  called  Birds-nest  fungus.  It  will  reproduce 
itself.  Airs.  J.  C.  J.,  Green  Springs,  O.  Cardinal-flower 
—see  above— and  the  Ground-nut— Apios  tuberosa. 

lUat'Iiinc  lor  Pruning  Trees. — “AV. 
S.,”  Dayton,  O.  See  advertisement  of  Doty’s  Pruner,  in 
Sept.  Fruit  pickers  are  sold  at  all  agricultural  stores. 

To  Eieep  Potatoes  tor  See*!. — When 
first  dug,  let  them  dry  off  well  by  lying  several  days 
spread  out  thin  on  the  barn  floor  ;  if  they  are  greened  by 
the  sun  it  is  a  double  advantage,  for  no  careless  cook  will 
take  of  them  twice  for  boiling.  Then  place  them  in  a 
cool,  dry  part  of  the  cellar,  on  a  floor  of  boards,  and  not 
more  than  two  feet  deep.  Never  keep  them  in  barrels. 
Examine  them  occasionally  during  the  winter,  aud  if 
they  show  a  tendency  to  grow,  rub  the  eyes  off  and 
spread  them  out  thinner. 

Apple  Stutter. — Some  of  our  readers  wish 
a  good  recipe  for  Apple  butter.  AVho  will  give  it  ? 

BStilSps. — The  dealers  now  offer  their  stock  of 
bulbs.  The  same  amount  of  money  cannot  be  expended 
on  the  flower  garden  in  a  manner  that  will  give  more 
satisfaction  than  in  the  purchase  of  spring-flowering  bulbs. 
Bliss  &  Co.,  Thorburn  &  Co.,  and  Henderson  &  Fleming, 
of  N.  Y.,  offer  fine  assortments,  as  do  James  A'ick  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Ferre,  Batchelder  &  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  H.  H.  Dreer  of  Philadelphia,  and  others.  Buy  and 
plant  early.  See  also  our  premium  list,  No.  33. 

A  Handy  Corn-Sheller. — “Rex”  says: 

“  If  you  have  only  a  few  bushels  to  shell,  use  your  wife’s 
zinc  wash-board.  I  have  tried  it  often  ;  it  does  not  hurt 
the  zinc  and  is  far  better  than  a  corn  cob.” 

The  Bushberg-  Catalogue. — Elaborate 
catalogues  are  now  so  common  that  they  have  ceased  to 
be  an  exception.  One  just  received  from  Isidor  Bush  <fc 
Son,  Bushberg,  Jefferson  County,  AIo.,  is  an  example  of 
painstaking  and  conscientious  work,  worthy  of  notice. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  grape  and  the  6malt  fruits,  and  con¬ 
tains  besides  a  compact  treatise  on  grape  culture,  as  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Alissouri,  a  very  full  catalogue  of  our  native 
varieties  with  descriptions  and  many  illustrations.  It 
will  prove  much  more  useful  to  the  grape-grower  than 
some  works  of  much  greater  pretensions. 

One  Man  on  a  Two>Hnndrcd  Acre 
Farm. — Air.  T.  B.,  of  AVanconda,  Ill., writes:  “  Laborers 
here  arc  very  scarce.  In  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
hire  at  all.  I  have  two  hundred  acres,  and  have  to  do 
nearly  all  the  work  myself,  so  it  is  impossible  to  do  the 
land  justice.”— There  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  point ; 
and  furthermore,  one  man  alone  cannot  work  to  advant¬ 
age  on  a  farm.  The  team  must  lie  idle  half  the  time. 
And  how  about  cutting,  curing,  and  drawing  in  hay  and 
grain  ?  Mr.  B.  adds :  “  I  have  130  acres  to  grass  and 
pasture,  and  shall  seed  more  in  the  spring.” — But  even 
if  the  whole  farm  is  in  meadow  and  pasture,  it  would 
trouble  us  to  manage  it  economically  without  some  as¬ 
sistance.  As  a  rule,  wo  imagine  it  is  in  some  way  the 
farmer’s  own  fault,  or  that  of  his  neighbors,  when  la¬ 
borers  cannot  be  obtained.  AVages  are  higher  at  the 
East  than  at  the  AVest,  showing  that  there  must  bo  more 
men  there,  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  than  here.  The 
trouble  is  in  not  giving  steady  employment. 

Slucp  Ealtels  Wanted . — Parties  arc 
inquiring  for  them ;  manufacturers  should  advertise. 

Norway  Oats. — We  would  ask  those  who 
have  made  atrial  of  these  oats  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  to  give  us  their  experience  in  brief. 

Troul»Ie  witli  Pear  Trees.— “E.  AV. 

L.,”  Bynn,  Mass.  The  black  spots  on  the  hark  are  not 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  though  some  attribute  them 
to  a  fungus.  As  they  are  noticed  by  you  only  on  trees 
that  are  unthrifty,  it  would  be  well  to  manure  the  trees. 

If  the  injury  is  not  extensive,  cut  away  the  diseased 
portions,  aud  apply  melted  grafting  wax  to  the  wound, 
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Petroleum  as  a  Paint. 


There  are  two  objections  to  the  use  of  Petroleum  as  a 
paint — 1st,  It  rvil!  not  dry;  and  2d,  it  gives  out  an  odor 
that  to  some  people  is  far  from  agreeable.  We  know  a 
farmer  who  had  an  old  buggy  from  which  the  paint  and 
varnish  had  cracked  off  in  spots.  He  painted  it  over 
with  Petroleum,  and  while  it  stood  in  the  carriage-house 
it  looked  11  as  good  as  new but  the  first  time  he  drove 
out  it  happened  to  be  a  dusty  day,  and  when  he  returned 
the  buggy  was  “a  sight  to  behold.”  And  no  amount  of 
subsequent  washing  and  rubbing  has  removed  the  dust. 
There  it  is,  and  there  it  will  stay  as  long  as  the  varnish 
and  paint  underneath  adhere  to  the  wood.  But  Petro¬ 
leum,  nevertheless,  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  on  a 
farm  as  a  preserver  of  wood.  It  is  not  properly  a  paint. 
No  coloring  matter  should  ever  be  mixed  with  it.  Ordi¬ 
nary  linseed  oil  paint  preserves  wood  by  forming  a  coat 
that  excludes  the  atmosphere  from  the  pores.  Petroleum 
penetrates  the  wood  and  excludes  the  air  by  filling  up 
the  pores.  For  light,  porous  wood,  a  rather  heavy  quali¬ 
ty  of  Petroleum  should  be  used,  but  for  hard  wood,  such 
as  .oak,  ash,  etc.,  a  Petroleum  of  a  lighter  specific  gravity 
is  best,  as  it  penetrates  the  pores  better.  For  wagons, 
machines,  implements,  tools,  etc.,  from  which  the  paint 
has  more  or  less  disappeared,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  Petroleum.  For  a  reaper,  where  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  platform  from  warping,  and  the  frame  from 
shrinking,  we  find  Petroleum  invaluable.  The  wood 
should  be  kept  saturated  with  it.  It  is  poor  policy  to 
leave  machines,  wagons,  and  implements,  exposed  to  sun 
and  rain,  but  when  this  is  necessary  Petroleum  will  do 
much  to  prevent  injury. 

Old  barns  from  which  the  paint  is  worn  oft’  will  be 
much  improved  by  a  liberal  coat  of  Petroleum.  It  can  be 
put  on  with  a  whitewash  brush.  The  point  is  to  get  on 
as  much  as  the  wood  will  absorb.  It  is  better  to  go 
over  the  work  rapidly  and  then  the  next  day  go  over  it 
again.  For  shingle  roofs,  new  or  old.  nothing  is  better 
than  Petroleum.  In  making  a  new  roof  we  would  dip 
the  shingles  by  the  bunch  in  Petroleum,  until  they  were 
saturated,  before  putting  them  on.  This  would  save  the 
expense  of  applying  it  on  the  roof  with  the  brush.  The 
sills  and  timbers  of  barns  and  other  buildings,  in  the 
parts  most  liable  to  decay,  should  be  treated  with  Petro¬ 
leum.  A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  bore  a  hole  with  an 
auger  into  the  stick  of  timber,  and  fill  itwith  the  oil,  and 
as  it  is  absorbed,  add  more.  The  hole  should  afterwards 
be  plugged  up.  The  ends  of  all  the  timber  should  also 
be  washed  over  repeatedly  with  Petroleum  before  being 
put  in  the  building.  In  this  way,  soft  maple,  black  ash, 
and  bass  wood,  may  be  made  durable  timber,  and  as 
useful  as  oak  when  strength  is  not  required.  We  repeat 
that  Petroleum  is  not  a  paint.  It  preserves  wood  by  filling 
the  pores.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  mix  anything  with 
it.  If  it  is  desirable  to  paint,  let  ordinary  paint  be  used. 
But  if  nothing  more  is  desired  than  the  preservation  of 
the  wood,  use  Petroleum — and  mix  nothing  with  it. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Ashes. 


Mr.  Editor: — You  ’ve  been  printing  for 
farmers  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  I 
s’pose  you  think  you ’ve  had  your  say  on  all 
farm  topics,  and  the  pond  is  getting  dry.  At 
any  rate  we ’ve  got  folks  up  here  whose  ponds 
have  been  dry  this  twenty  year.  Can’t  get  a 
new  idea  into  their  heads  any  more  than  you 
can  drive  a  wooden  wedge  into  a  boulder.  They 
farm  it  just  as  their  grandfathers  did,  and  would 
use  wooden  plows  to-day  if  they  had  n’t  been 
driven  out  of  the  market  by  cast  iron,  and  ;U1 
the  mechanics  had  not  forgotten  how  to  make 
them.  Uncle  Jotliam  Sparrowgrass,  however, 
does  get  new  ideas,  but  won’t  own  it.  He 
still  swears  by  the  Island,  and  what  was  n’t 
known  in  the  vicinity  of  Peconic  Bay  thirty 
years  ago  is  n’t  worth  knowing,  and  can’t  be  of 
any  use  to  the  farming  community.  The  Early 
Rose  is  the  same  potato  they  undertook  to  start 
on  the  Island  when  he  was  a  boi',  and  South- 
hold  was  too  smart  to  be  humbugged  by  it. 
The  King  of  the  Earlies  is  the  old  Rohan  in 
disguise,  and  he  would  n’t  give  fifty  cents  for  a 
cart-load  on  ’em.  When  he  came  upon  Deacon 
Smith’s  big  pile  of  peat  ashes  he  walked  round 
it,  and  stuck  his  cane  into  it  as  if  it  had  been  an 
old  acquaintance. 


“  Wonder  if  the  Deacon  thinks  he’s  going  to 
make  anything  grow  with  this  stuff.  Wood 
ashes  now  would  amount  to  stlthin’.  They  tried 
’em  on  the  Island,  and  the  way  potatoes  and 
grass  started  was  a  caution.  But  this  burnt 
peat  and  turf  aint  worth  the  cartin’.  A  mighty 
sight  of  trouble  he ’s  talcin’  to  skin  his  swamps, 
and  he  won’t  get  a  rush  for  it,” 

“Smith  loves  work,”  suggested  Jake  Prink; 
“  kind  o’  keeps  him  out  o’  mischief.” 

“He’ll  make  money  out  on’t,  see  if  he 
don’t,”  said  Tucker.  “Put  that  creetur’  on  a 
bare  rock  and  he’d  git  rich  sellin’  the  scrapins.” 

“If  he  could  get  anybody  to  buy ’em,”  added 
Jones. 

“  Never  mind  that,”  said  Jake  Frink.  “  He  VI 
scent  ’em  with  fish  ile,  and  make  folks  believe 
it  was  genuine  scrap  instead  of  scrapins.” 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,” 
said  the  Deacon,  modestly.  “Just  walk  over 
to  my  meadow  and  see  what  a  hundred  bushels 
of  these  ashes  have  done  upon  an  acre  of  grass.” 

So  we  had  to  walk  over  and  see  where  the 
soil  had  been  eating  that  sort  of  pudding.  I 
was  astonished.  Uncle  Jotliam  was  as  quiet  as 
a  scared  chicken  in  the  grass.  Could  n’t  git  a 
word  out  of  him  for  some  time.  The  Deacon 
is  a  master  hand  to  bring  folks  right  up  square 
agin  solid  facts.  There  was  the  grass  waist 
high,  and  the  heads  of  timothy  waving  almost 
like  a  wheat  field.  You  could  see  the  line  where 
the  ashes  stopped  a  long  way  off.  Uncle  Jotliam 
marched  up  and  down  the  line  and  poked  his 
cane  into  the  grass  to  make  sure  there  was  no 
barn-yard  manure  or  sea-weed  about  the  roots. 

“Must  be  a  mistake  about  it  somewhere,” 
said  Uncle  Jotliam.  “Never  knew  peat  ashes 
to  do  anything.” 

“  What  will  you  do  with  the  facts?”  inquired 
the  Deacon,  coolly. 

“Confound  your  facts,”  said  Uncle  Jotliam, 
swinging  his  cane.  “  I  can  bring  ten  facts  to 
your  one,  that  peat  ashes  won’t  pay  for  burning.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Deacon,  “this  fact  I  know 
about.  The  peat  ashes  suit  my  land,  and  I 
shall  keep  straight  on  burning  until  the  whole 
farm  gets  a  good  dressing.  Three  tons  of  herds- 
grass  to  the  acre  shows  that  the  land  likes  it.” 

I  guess  the  Deacon  will  make  a  small  fortune 
out  of  that  peat  bog  yet.  You  see,  when  he 
got  a  patch  cleared  of  the  brush,  he  had  to  pare 
the  bog  to  get  it  ready  for  the  cranberry  plants. 
This  was  necessary  work,  whether  he  made 
any  use  of  the  parings  or  not.  He  reckons  it 
costs  about  $75  an  acre  to  pare  a  foot  deep. 
If  there  are  fresh  stumps  it  will  cost  more.  A 
cord  of  these  sods  will  make  about  four  bushels 
of  ashes  if  you  burn  them  carefully.  That  is 
to  say,  you  must  not  let  the  fire  burn  too  free!}’, 
if  you  want  to  make  the  most  ashes.  You  can 
regulate  the  fires  by  putting  on  more  peat  and 
sods,  and  by  checking  the  ventilation.  He  cal¬ 
culates  that  he  can  get  from  an  acre  about  1,300 
bushels  of  ashes,  worth  20  cents  a  bushel  for 
farming  purposes.  As  the  Deacon  is  forehand¬ 
ed,  and  does  not  need  to  sell  the  ashes  to  raise 
money,  he  markets  them  at  home.  If  it  pays 
other  farmers  to  buy  ashes  at  20  cents  a  bushel, 
lie  thinks  it  pays  him  to  make  them  out  of  his 
own  materials,  and  use  them  upon  his  mead¬ 
ows.  Tiiey  may  not  be  quite  equal  to  ashes 
made  from  hard  wood,  but  there  cannot  be  a 
very  great  difference.  There  are  many  stumps 
and  roots  in  the  parings  not  yet  decayed. 
These,  of  course,  make  wood  ashes.  Nearly 
all  the  rest  is  decayed  wood  and  leaves,  and  the 
remains  of  such  plants  as  flourish  in  swamps. 
Something,  of  course,  is  lost  in  the  burning  of 


so  much  organic  matter.  It  would  be  better  if 
we  could  pass  it  all  through  the  compost  heap 
or  barn-yard,  on  its  way  to  the  meadow,  but  it 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  handle  all 
this  bulky  material.  Burning  makes  short 
work  with  it,  reduces  its  bulk,  and  puts  it  in  a 
condition  to  benefit  the  fields  immediately.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  Deacon  gains  in  time 
and  in  the  saving  of  labor,  all  that  he  loses  in 
material.  At  any  rate  he  is  doing  pretty  well  . 
in  getting  rid  of  his  elephant.  You  see,  1,300 
bushels  of  ashes  at  20  cents  a  bushel,  amounts 
to  $200  an  acre.  Allowing  that  it  costs  as  much 
to  cart  and  burn  as  it  does  to  skin  the  bog,  say 
$150  per  acre  for  both,  he  will  have  $110  left 
for  profit,  or  to  go  toward  the  expense  of  sand¬ 
ing  his  bog  for  cranberries. 

These  ashes  must  be  very  valuable  for  most 
farm  crops,  even  where  the  burnings  are  not 
purely  vegetable  matter.  Clay  and  upland  sod, 
when  burned  and  pulverized,  produces  aston¬ 
ishing  results  upon  grass  and  other  crops.  An 
English  gardener  came  along  here  a  few  years 
ago,  and  tried  some  burned  clay  that  he  took 
out  of  a  drain,  as  a  top-dressing.  It  put  a  new 
face  upon  all  the  crops  in  that  garden  that  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  effects  are  still  visible.  I  think  the 
Deacon’s  experiments  in  making  peat  ashes  are 
worth  a  good  many  millions  to  the  country. 
Farmers  who  own  swamps  have  in  them  the 
means  of  enriching  their  farms  to  almost  any 
extent.  It  will  certainly  be  safe  to  pare  a  few 
square  rods,  burn  the  turf,  spread  the  ashes 
upon  grass  land,  and  mark  the  results.  If  we 
can  get  a  thick,  heavy  sod,  we  need  not  be 
troubled  about  the  other  crops  in  the  rotation. 
Bcokertown,  Conn.,  )  Tours  to  Command, 

Sept.  15 th,  1869.  f  TnuoTHr  Bunker,  Esq. 


\ 

How  to  Get  and  Keep  Good  Tarm  Help,  f 


The  complaint  of  the  want  of  good  help  is 
very  general,  if  not  universal.  Mike  hires  out 
for  six  months  at  $30  a  month  and  board,  and 
works  well  until  haying  lime,  when  he  hears 
that  Pat  is  getting  $3  a  day  at  a  neighbor’s. 
He  gets  uneasy  and  quits.  As  a  consequence 
he  is  out  of  work  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and 
barely  gets  enough  to  pay  his  board.  The  farm¬ 
er  has  to  get  a  new  hand  in  place  of  Mike,  on 
such  terms  as  he  can.  We  have  several  sugges¬ 
tions  to  make  to  parties  who  want  good  help 
upon  the  farm.  Hire  by  the  year.  There  is 
nothing  so  much  needed  upon  our  farms  as 
more  labor.  With  that  we  can  make  more 
manure,  and  more  manure  means  larger  crops, 
better  dividends,  and  capacity  to  keep  more 
cattle.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  three 
or  four  good  men  busy  all  the  year  round,  upon 
a  200-acre  farm,  and,  if  we  have  faith  in  our 
business,  in  finding  the  money  to  pay  them. 
It  is  better  for  the  hired  men  to  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  employed,  and  better  for  their  families. 
Take  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  build 
cottages  for  them  near  the  farm,  or  upon  it. 
Encourage  them  to  save  something  of  their 
earnings  to  buy  a  home  with.  Men  with  fami¬ 
lies  make  the  best  laborers,  and  are  most  con¬ 
tented.  Take  an  interest  in  their  families,  see 
that  the  children  go  to  school,  and  when  the 
boys  are  big  enough,  see  that  they  have  a 
chance  to  work  and  earn  money  for  themselves. 
Help  your  help,  and,  as  a  rule,  the}'  will  help 
you.  They  will  see  that  their  interests  are  iden¬ 
tified  with  yours.  Treat  them  as  strangers  or 
brutes,  and  they  will  reciprocate  your  incivili¬ 
ties.  Even  a  cow  will  not  give  down  her  milk 
under  the  cudgel.  Connecticut. 
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A  M  E  tt  I  C  A  IV  AGKICULTUR1S  T. 

OR4NHK  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  V.  City. 

Annual  Suisscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies.  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


READILARGE 

PAY 

FOB 

Little 

READS  WORK. 


READ 


YERT 

GOOD 


and 

VERY 


TO 


Farmers, 
Gardeners, 
Fruit  Growers, 
Stock  Raisers, 
Postmasters, 
Merchants, 


Clergymen, 
Physicians, 
Teachers, 
Lawyers, 
Widow  Ladies, 
Married  Ladies, 


R.R.  Conductors,  Maiden  Ladies, 
All  Clerks,  Girls  and  Boys, 
To  all  desiring  Profitable  Employment, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


READER,  let  us  have  a  little  familiar 
talk.  We  offer  you  a  fine  opportunity 
to  benefit  yourself,  and  to  do  good  to 
others.  We  speak  from  the  experience 
of  many  years.  For  example,  a  lady  ob¬ 
tained  for  her  time  and  efforts 

from  Sept.  18G8  to  July  1869.  Clergy¬ 
men  have  increased  their  salaries  and 
libraries ;  Teachers,  Clerks,  etc.,  have 
largely  augmented  their  incomes ;  Widow 
ladies  have  partially  supported  their 
families;  and  Wives  have  obtained  va¬ 
rious  useful  articles.  Railroad  conduct¬ 
ors  have  added  largely  to  their  wages 
while  in  their  daily  round  of  duty.  Girls 
and  Roys  have  secured  for  themselves  and 
others  choice  things  of  great  use  to  them. 


YVe  continue,  as  for  many  years  past, 
to  get  up  at  great  expense,  a  Journal  or 
Magazine  win  A  is  really  very  valuable 
to  every  family  in  the  whole  land — in 
Country,  Village,  .  nd  City.  The  aim  of 
the  American  Agric  ilturist  is  to  benefit 
every  class  of  person:,  young  and  old. 
The  Engravings  are  Aot  excelled  in 
beauty  and  instructiveness  by  any  other 
popular  journal  or  magazine  in  the  world. 
It  aims  to  throw  a  charm  around  rural 
and  domestic  life,  while  at  the  same  time 


it  gives  practical  hints  and  suggestions 
of  great  value.  It  constantly  exposes 
the  legion  of  Humbugs  and  Swindling 
schemes  that  infest  the  country,  and  in 
this  way  alone  has  saved  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  its  readers.  It  aims  to  aid  and 
cheer  the  House’eeper  in  her  daily  cares. 
It  labors  assiduously  to  interest  and  in¬ 
struct  Children  and  Youth.  Its  success 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  larger 
list  of  constant  readers  than  any  other 
journal  of  its  class  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  This  paper  clashes  with  nothing 
else.  Every  State  has  its  local  peculiari¬ 
ties,  which  are  properly  discussed  by  lo¬ 
cal  journals  that  ought  to  be  well  patron¬ 
ized.  But  the  American  Agriculturist 
gives  not  only  special  information,  but 
that  of  a  general  character  everywhere 
useful ;  and  it  has  facilities  for  a  great 
amount  of  beautiful  and  instructive  en¬ 
gravings  possessed  by  no  other  paper. 

Of  the  4,000,000  families  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  not  more  than  200,000  know  how 
valuable  and  cheap  this  paper  is.  They 
would  gladly  subscribe  if  some  one  would 
show  the  paper  and  tell  them  about  it. 

Well,  reader,  what  we  now  desire  is, 
to  get  your  aid,  among  your  acquaint¬ 
ances,  in  telling  them  about  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  in  receiving  and  forwarding 
subscriptions  ;  and  we  propose  to  PAY 
yoaa  well.  The  reliable  character  of 
the  Agriculturist ,  even  in  its  advertising 
pages,  makes  it  highly  valuable  to  good 
advertisers,  and  they  give  us  abundant 
means  for  premiums  and  profit. 

Row,  look  at  our  Premium  list.  (See 
next  column.)  Every  one  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  is  first  rate.  We  warrant  each  Pre¬ 
mium  to  be  just  as  represented.  On 
account  of  the  advertisements,  our  pre¬ 
miums  are  obtained  so  low,  that  we  can 
pay  much  more  in  premiums  than  in 
cash.  These  articles  are  very  salable, 
and  anything  you  do  not  wish  to  keep 
you  can  easily  dispose  of.  Many  make 
high  wages  by  canvassing  and  selling  the 
premium  articles.  The  premiums  are 
open  to  all,  and,  excepting  the  animals, 
can  be  supplied  in  any  number. 

It  is  easy  to  show  the  paper,  explain 
its  merit  s,  and  collect  names  enough  for 
a  premium.  Some  of  the  best  canvass¬ 
ers  made  slow  progress  at  first,  but  after 
“  getting  their  hand  in,”  they  found  it 
easy  to  make  $5  to  $20  or  more  a  day. 
TRY  your  hand  at  it,  and  begin  now. 
No  matter  how  many  premium  clubs  are 
started  in  any  neighborhood.  One  hint 
more.  In  securing  subscribers,  “  you  do 
good,  and  make  money.”  TRY  IT. 


I  165 
120 ! 


[In  tlie  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti¬ 
cle,  amlthe  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  and  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  The 
descriptions  of  the  articles  are  given  in  the  pages  following,] 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  Volume  29— (1870). 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Short-horn  Bull . $500  00 

2 —  Short-horn  Bull . $000  00 

3 — Short  horn  Bull . $700  00 

4—  Ayrshire  Bull . $100  00 

5 — Ayrshire  Bull . $150  00 

l\— Ayrshire  Bull . $200  00 

7—  Alderney  Bull . $200  00 

8—  Alderney  Bull . $200  00 

9 —  Alderney  Bull . $400  00 

10—  Devon  Bull . $100  00 

IX— Devon  Bull  . $150  00 

13—  Devon  Bull . $200  00 

13  —  Cotswold  Bam . $100  00 

14 —  Cotswold  Bam . $200  00 

15  — Cotswold  Ewe . $100  00 

10  —Cotswold  Ewe . $150  00 

17—  Southdown  Bam . $100  00 

18—  Southdown  Bam . $150  00 

19—  Southdown  Ewe .  $75  00 

29—  Southdown  Ewe . $100  00 

21 —Chester  White  Pig .  $30  00 

33—  Essex  Pig .  $50  00 

23  —La  Eleche  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $10  00 

24 — Houdan  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $10  00 

35  —Creve  Cceur  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $40  00 

2d— Black  Spanish  Fowls ,  one  Pair .  $20  00 

27—  Brahmas.  Light,  one  Pair . $15  00 

2^— Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams.one  Pair  $15  00 

29 — Bresee's  King  of  the  Parties.  (2  lb.  parc.)$2  00 
SO— Norway  Oats,  (1  peck,  Bamsdell  <f-  Co.)  $2  75 
31 — Carden  Seeds  for  a Family  (4  0  kinds)  $5  00 
33  —Flotrer  Seeds  for  a  Family  (too  kinds).  $r,  00 

33—  Garden  Seed's  <0  Flower  Bulbs  ( Selection )$2  00 

34 —  Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired)..  $20  00 

35 —  Set  of  Field  Croquet . $8  00 

30—  Setting  Machine  ( Grover  <t  Baker) . $55  00 

37—  Setting  Machine  (Florence). . $03  00 

38—  Setting  Machine  t  WiHetnf.dk  Gibbs)  . . $55  00 

39—  Lamb  Knitting  Machine . $0i0  00 

49—  Washing  Machine  (Poly's) . . $11  00 

41  —  Clothes  Wringer  ( Best—  Universal)  ..  $10  00 

42—  Tea  Set  (Barfs  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

43—  Cas/er  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

44—  Cake  Basket.  (do.  do.). ..  .$12  00 

15—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.) _  $3  00 

tin— h  e  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

47—  One  Bozen  Tea-spoons  (do.  do.) _  $0  00 

48  —One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

49—  One  Bozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 


50—  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) _ $14  00 


51—  Knives  and  Forks 

52—  Knives  anti  Forks 
.53— Knives  and  Forks 

54 — Carver  and  Fork 

55—  Fluted  Steel 
50— Pocket  Knife 

57—  Pocket  Knife 

58—  Pocket  Knife 

59 — Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do.  .  . 
(J.  P.  Swain'., 
(do.  do.)  .. 
(do.  do.)... 
(do.  do.) . . . 


do.) _ $18  ro 

do.) _ $'22  00 


do.) . . . 
do.)  .. 
do.)  . . 


$25  50 
$5  00 
$2  50 
$1  50 
$2  00 
$2  50 
$2  00 


OO —  Me  lad  eon ,  4-nctare(G.  A.  Prince  ckCo.'s)  $61  00 
Gt— Melodeon.  5-octave  (do.  do.) $112  00 

63 —  Piano,  Splendid  1-octf  Stein (ray .(  Son p$650  00 
03  —  Colibri  Piano  (  Mathushek  P.  F.  Co.). $450  00 

64 — Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

6  5— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  (Am.  Watch  Co.)  $100  00 

66—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Bifle . $16  00 

67—  Double  Bbl,  Gun,  ( Cooper .  Harris  it  //.)$ 30  00 

(\i*— Repealing  Shot  Gun  (Boper  Sp  A.  Co.)$75  00 
69 -Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $44  50 

7  0—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

71  —Case  if  Mathematical  Instruments _  $15  00 

73—  Gold  Pen,  Sil.Case.EA  Warren dtSpadone)  $4  50 
73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
7 1— Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 
75— Charles  Pratt’s  Astral  Odtican.h  Gal.)  $4  00 
7  6— Barometer  (  Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

77—  Barometer  (  Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

78—  Buckeye  Molting  Machine.  No.  2.  $125  oO 

79 — Patent  Cylinder  P/ow.l  B.  If.  Allen  it  Co. )$18  00 

89  —Collins  <(•  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Blmr _ $25  00 

81 —Hand.  Cirllivator  and  Weeder  ( Comstock)  $9  00 

Si— Pump  and  Sprinkler  ( Page's) .  $5  00 

S3— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  it  Co.) . $14  00 

Si— Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

85 —  Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Bozen . $9  00 

86 — New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's)  $8 0  00 

87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

88—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  .  .  $1  75 

89—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

99— Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

91 —Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

93 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol..  at  same  rale) 

*13—  Thirteen  Vo/s.  ATI  to  XXVIII 

94 — Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 


9  5 — Any 

Tiro  Hack 

Volumes 

do. 

90 

—A  'l  l ! 

Three  do. 

do. 

do. 

97 

- Any 

Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

98- 

-A  ny 

Five 

do. 

do. 

do. 

— ( Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same,  rate) 
99  —Thirteen  Vo  Is.  A'  VI  to  XX  VIII 

100—  A  §10  Library  (Your  Choice).. 

101 - A 


103 —  A 

104- /1 


$3 

fl  It  oo 

1|,  1873 

_  $22  75 

.  $2  50 
-3  $5  00 
^  =  $7  50. 
5  r$IO  00 
^$12  50 

^  $32  50 
,*•$10  00 
§§*15  00 
§£$20  00 
js  §.$25  00 
5  [3  $30  00 
S.  $35  00 
a  o$40  00 
a.'3$45  00 
eg $50  00 
Si=!$60  00 
sj  *$75  00 
^«I00  00 

113 — A  Choice  of  Good  Books  ( See  Terms  beloto.) 


10G- 


108—  A 

109—  A 


SI  5 

Library 

do. 

S30 

Library 

do. 

*25 

Library 

do. 

§30 

library 

do. 

S35 

library 

do. 

S40 

Library 

do. 

S45 

Library 

do. 

*50 

library 

do. 

soo 

Library 

do. 

*7  5 

Library 

do. 

§100 

Library 

do. 

75 
75 
22 
27 
37 
37 
22 
97 
52 
240 
275 
210 
270 
70 
58 
225 
140 
65 

52 
90 
45 
65 
65 
70 
90 

110 

124 
37 
25 

22 
25 
22 
295 
400 
1600 
1150 
150 
350 
80 
150 
312 
190 
55 
75 

35 
42 
45 
32 
58 
75 

450 
90 
120 
54 

37 

70 
20 
54 

325 

53 
20 
29 

38 

47 

54 

108 
24 

36 

48 
60 

71 

137 
58 
85 
106 

125 
144 
162 
177 
192 

68!  207 
80l  287 
100  282 
125  360 


£W~Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums , 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  70  to  7  4,  and  88  to 
112  inclusive ,  ibill  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges , 
by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient I),  to  any  place  in  the  United  Slates  or  Territories. 
—The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may 
be  specified.  See  Description  of  Premiums  on  next  page. 
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ISead  asset  carefuBgy  M©te  s.Eae  fol¬ 
lowing  Etems  :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
But.  ...(b)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 
that  it  is  for  a  premium.  ...(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 
obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 
six  mouths,  to  fill  up  your  list....(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  confusion  of  money  accounts.... (e)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  those 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B.— The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre¬ 
mium  articles  are  called  for _ (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  as  they  are  very  costly.... (g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  them  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmastej",  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

SSescription  of  Premiums. 

Nos.l  to  2®. — I’lioroMg'ls.'brcd  Stoclc. 

— Several  last  year  availed  themselves  of  our  offers  of 
fine  animals  and  fowls,  and  received  rewards  for  their 
labors  which  were  highly  satisfactory.  We  continue  these 
premiums  this  year,  and  will  in  every  case  give  pedigree 
and  proof  of  pure  blood, — and  all  other  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  Our  arrangements  are  with  Jas.  ©.  Slaeldon, 
Esq.,  Geneva,  N.  Y..  for  Short-horns ;  Win.  Birilie, 
Esq.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  Ayrshires ;  James  P. 
Swain,  Esq.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  for  Jerseys  ;  lion.  13. 

M.  E-Hyde,  Stafford,  Conn.,  for  Devons;  Burdett 
ILooims,  Esq., Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  for  Cotswolds  ; — 
all  known  and  reliable  breeders.  The  Essex  Pigs  will  be 
from  the  Stock  of  Joseph  Harris,  Esq.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.  We  will  give  personal  attention  to  the  selection  of 
all  our  stock  premiums  from  these  and  from  other  herds 
and  flocks  known  to| be  strictly  as  represented.  These 
premiums  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  communities  where 
they  are  sent,  as  a  strictly  thoroughbred  animal  will 
leave  marks  of  improvement  for  many  years,  and  we 
have  long  been  convinced  that  only  thoroughbred  males 
should  be  used.  It  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  good  animal 
than  a  poor  one,  and  a  whole  herd  may  be  much  im¬ 
proved  in  a  very  short  time.  We  especially  commend 
these  premiums  to  our  readers.  The  French  Fowls  will 
be  imported  or  bred  directly  from  imported  stock,  and 
the  others  will  be  from  strictly  first-class  birds. 

N®.  20. — ESresee’ss  Kisig-  of  tlio  Ear- 
lies,  or  No.  4  Potato. — The  great  satisfaction  given 
to  the  large  number  of  those  who  secured  the  Early  Rose 
Potato  offered  as  a  premium'' last  season,  has  led  us  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  IS.  K.  Bliss  & 
Soil  to  supply  us  with  this  new  and  remarkable  variety. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Albert  Bresee,  the  originator  of  the 
Early  Rose.  The  flesh  of  this  potato  is  white,  cooks 
well,  and  is  of  the  best  quality  for  the  table.  It  has 
proved  thus  far  very  hardy,  and  is  said  by  Mr.  Bresee  to 
be  fully  a  week  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose.  These  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  put  up  in  2-lb.  parcels,  and  sent  post-paid. 
They  can  be  sent  before  freezing  weather,  or  in  spring. 

No.  30. — S'erway  ©aSs. — These  remark¬ 
able  oats  have  given  such  universal  satisfaction,  wher¬ 
ever  the  genuine  article  has  been  tried,  that  we  have 
secured  a  supply  to  offer  as  premiums.  Some  of  our  best 
seedsmen  say,  “  The  reports  about  Norway  Oats  are  all 
one  way,  and  in  praise  of  the  oats.”  We  have  ourselves 
seen  many  scores  of  letters  from  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  all  agree  that  these  oats  are  superior  in  the 
quantity  yielded  per  acre  to  any  they  have  ever  tried,  and 
the  quality  is  at  least  satisfactory.  The  yield  by  some  is 
placed  as  high  as  125  bushels  to  the"acre,  on  rich  land, 
and  the  average  as  high  as  To  bushels  to  the  acre,  many 
saying  100  bushels.  We  are  to  be  supplied  by  ES.  W. 
Kamsdell  &  Co.,  21S  Fearl  SJ.,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  R. 
being  the  introducer  of  this  temarkable  grain.  For  7  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50,  or  27  at  $1,  we  send  one  peck  by  mail, 
post  paid.  For  17  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  54  at  $1,  we 
will  send  one  bushel,  the  receiver  to  pay  express  charges. 

No.  Si.— CJjirdeai  Seeds.  —  A  valuable 
selection  of  40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  for  a  family 
garden,  each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  and  the  next  two  are  put  up  for  us  by 
Messrs.  US.  K.  ESliss  &  Son,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  41  Park  Row  (old  Agriculturist  office), 
whose  seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 


best  in  the  country.  This  premium  will  be  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  we  send  the  seeds  post-paid. 

No.  SSL- — Flowei’  Seeds. — Like  No.  31 
this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  1 OO  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  not  only  the  finer  common  varieties,  but 
many  of  the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly. 

Wo.  S3. — reloss  Seeds  aiidFIower 
Bulb®. — We  have  taken  special  pains  to  have  prepared 
by  Messrs.  18.  K.  Bliss  &  Sou  a  list  of  seeds 
and  bulbs  of  the  very  choicest  kinds,  and  the  most  useful 
varieties.  Though  some  are  rare,  all  have  been  tested 
and  are  among  the  best.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this  premium  allows 
the  selection  of  any  that  may  be  desired,  to  the  amount 
of  two  dollars,  from  the  list  below.  If  a  larger  amount 
than  this  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums,  and  select  seeds  according¬ 
ly.  Delivered  free.  1  Pkt.  Early  Wyman  Cabbage,  50c. ;  14 
oz.  Marblehead  Mammoth,  do.,  50c. ;  !4  oz.  Improved 
American  Savoy,  do.,  25c. ;  %  oz.  Improved  Brunswick, 
do.,  25c.;  !4  oz.  Premium  Flat  Duteh,  do.,  25c.;  y2  oz.  Im¬ 
proved  Red  Dutch,  do.,  for  piekling,  25c. ;  )£  lb.  Bliss’ 
Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet,  25c. ;  1  pkt.  Boston  Market  Celery,  25c. ;  2 
oz.  Dewing’s  Improved  Early  Turnip  Beet,  25c.  ;  1  pint 
McLean’s  Little  Gem  Peas,  50c.;  1  pkt.  New  Black  Pekin 
Egg  Plant,  25c  ;  1  pint  Carter’s  First  Crop  Peas,  50c. ;  1 
pint  Crosby’s  Extra  Early  Sugar  Corn,  50c. ;  1  pkt.  (10 
seeds)  General  Grant  Cucumber,  25c.;  1  oz.  Boston 

Market  Tomato,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Bayard  Taylor’s  Water-melon, 
25c.;  1  pkt.  Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  25c. ;  1  pint 
New  Dwarf  Wax  Beans,  50c.;  1  pkt.  New  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip  Beet,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Early  White  Erfurt  Cauliflower, 
25c. ;  1  pkt.  Early  Simpson  Lettuce,  25c.  ;  1  pkt.  New 
Garnishing  Kale,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Latakia  Tobacco,  25c.:  2  oz. 
Conn.  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Early  Paris  Cauli¬ 
flower,  25c.;  1  oz.  Finest  Cucumber  Seed,  for  pickling, 
25c. ;  1  pkt.  Early  Rose  Potato  Seed  (from  balls),  25c. ;  2 
oz.  Genuine  Hubbard  Squash,  50c. ;  2  oz.  True  Boston 
Marrow,  do.,  50c.;  2  oz.  Turban,  do.,  50c.;  1  Lilium  aura- 
turn  or  New  Gold-banded  Lily,  from  Japan,  $1.00;  1  Lili¬ 
um  lancifolium  rubrnm,  Japan  Lily,  red,  50c. ;  1  Lilium 
lancifolium  album,  Japan  Lily,  white,  50c.;  1  doz.  Gladi¬ 
olus,  fine  mixed  varieties,  $2.00 ;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers,  $1.25 ;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double  Italian,  best, 
$2.00;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  Double  and  Single  in  three 
colors,  Red.  Blue,  and  White  (for  fall  planting)  $2.00;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  late  (for  fall 
planting)  $2.00  ;  100  Crocus,  fine  varieties  (for  fall)  $1.00. 

Wo.  511-1.  —  Win- scry  Stools,  IPHsasafs, 
etc. — This  premium  can  be  selected  in  anything  desired, 
from  the  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co., 
Flushing,  New  York,  or  of  Mr.  F.  IK.  Phoenix,  of 
Bloomington  Illinois.  Both  are  well-known,  very 
reliable  parties,  having  extensive  Nurseries,  Green¬ 
houses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc.,  etc.  Send  a  stamp  direct  to  either  of  them, 
for  their  regular  catalogues.  Select  $20  worth  (or  more 
in  proportion,  if  more  names  are  sent  us),  and  we  will 
send  to  the  canvasser  an  Order  for  the  amount  on  either 
party  named  above,  in  fall  or  spring,  as  desired. 

No.  35. — §et  ®1‘  1’IelcI  Croejsaeii. — The 

game  of  Croquet  is  so  pleasing,  and  has  become  so  pop¬ 
ular,  that  we  believe  many  will  be  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  new  Premium 
upon  terms  as  easy  as  we  propose.  These  sets  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  from  one  of  the  best  makers  in  the  country. 

Nos.  38,  37,  38. — ScwitBg-  MacSaisses. 

“A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  promotes 
the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.”  WTe  offer  a 
choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines,  all  of 
which  have  .been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  families, 
and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable,  each 
has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  The  ©rover  & 
Baker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of 
its  stitch,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and 
durable.  The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that, 
though  it  be  cut  or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a 
few  stitches,  it  will  neither  open,  run,  or  ravel. 
It.  sews  directly  from  two  spools,  without  rewinding.  The 
Florence  Machine  makes  four  different  stitches,  each 
being  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  fabric.  One  of  its 
special  advantages  is  that  it  has  the  reversible  feed 
motion,  which  enables  the  operator,  by  simply  turn¬ 
ing  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam, 
or  fasten  the  “ends  of  seams  without  turning  the 
fabric.  The  Willcox  <fc  Gibbs  Machine  excels 
in  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  its  construction. 
Very  little  instruction  and  ingenuity  are  required 
to  understand  the  few  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
their  use  ;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  getting  it  out  of 
order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly  worn  out.  One  of  its 
strongest  recommendations  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
worked,  taxing  the  strength  of  the  operator  less  than  other 
machines.  All  these  machines  have  constantly  increasing 
sales,  showing  the  public  estimate  of  their  value.  Either 
of  them  will  prove  a  great  treasure  in  any  household, 


worth  more  than  $500.  The  $500,  at  7  per  cent  interest, 
would  yield,  less  taxes,  about  $32.  Most  families  require 
at  least  four  months  of  steady  hand-sewing  a  year,  cost¬ 
ing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than  $24  a  month,  board  in¬ 
cluded,  or  $06  a  year.  With  a  Sewing  Machine  a  woman 
can  sew  more  in  one  month  than  in  four  months  by  hand. 
Here  is  a  clear  saving  of  $72.  But  far  above  this.  The 
everlasting  “  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,”  bending  over  the 
work,  and  loss  of  sleep,  have  brought  tens  of  thousands 
to  early  graves.  We  say  to  every  man,  get  yotir  wife  a  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  even  if  you  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an 
acre  or  two  of  land.  Get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way. 
If  you  can  get  one  through  our  premium  list,  well ;  but 
get  the  machine.— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines. 
They  go  safely  as  freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving 
full  instructions,  to : 

Grover  &  Baker  Mf’g  Co.,  405  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Fiorejiee  Sewing  M’ne  Co.,  505  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Mf ’g  Co.,  508  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

N®.  30. — ILsisaaTSa  KnaititsBagf  MaeEaaBtc. 

— For  several  years  we  have  been  looking  for  a  good, 
practical  Family  Knitting  Machine,  which  would  do 
different  kinds  of  work  well,  and  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  operated  by  persons  of  ordinary  tact 
and  skill.  We  think  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine 
now  meets  the  want.  It  sets  up  its  own  work, 
without  casting  on  stitches  by  hand,  narrows  and  widens 
without  removing  needles,  knits  a  regular  heel,  nar¬ 
rows  oft’ the  toe  complete,  etc.,  etc.  It  knits  the  Circular 
Web,  Wide  Flat  Web,  Double  Flat  Web,  and  Ribbed  Flat 
Web.  It  will  produce  nearly  every  variety  of  Staple  and 
Fancy  Goods.  So  simple  is  it  and  so  easy  to  manage, 
that  it  may  be  operated  by  a  child.  The  Machine  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  common  table  by.  means  of  tlmmb-screws, 
and  is  operated  by  hand,  with  a  crank.  Its  ordinary 
speed  is  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  loops  a 
minute,  producing  over  two  yards  of  plain  work 
in  ten  minutes,  and  a  pair  of  socks  complete  in  half 
an  hour.  The  makers  claim  that  any  person  can 
learn  to  operate  it  by  the  book  which  accompanies 
each  machine.  Send  to  N.  Clark,  General  Agent, 
313  Washington  Street,  Boston,  for  descriptive 
circular  and  sample  stocking. 

No.  4©. — WsasJaimgf  MaeJaasaes. — For  a 
long  time  we  have  annually  tried  many  new  Washing 
Machines,  and  “  Doty’s  Paragon,”  which  we  have  now 
used  nearly  five  years,  is  the  only  one  the  “  help  ”  will 
use  voluntarily.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 
IS.  C.  Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  If., 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

No. 41 — Clothes  ’Wringing'  Machine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Waslting  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

N®.  43.—  A  rJTe!i  SSet. — This  premium  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  six  pieces,  viz. :  A  Coffee  Pot,  two  Tea  Pots,  a 
Creamer,  Sugar,  and  Slop  Bowl—  all  of  beautiful,  uniform 
pattern,  new  style,  with  raised  and  embossed  figure 
work.  They  are  not  the  common  stivc.r-ivashed  articles, 
but  the  best  triple  plate,  the  foundation  being  white 
metal,  so  as  not  to  show,  even  when  the  heavy  silver 
coating  may  chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any  spot  by 
long  hard  usage. — These  sets  are  made  by  the  ILucitis 
Mart  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  6 
Burling  Slip,  New  York  City,  and  are  war¬ 
ranted  by  them  to  be  of  the  best  triple  plate,  and 
each  piece  bears  their  stamp.  Mr.  Hart,  “the  veteran 
Sunday-school  man.”'  has  been  in  the  same  place 
and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We 
have  known  him  and  his  work  for  many  years,  and  take 
pleasure  in  commending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  bo 
as  represented.  The  amount  of  silver  upon  plated  ware 
depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good  looking  plated 
ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

N®.  43. — Caslei-  sasnel  IN-beSE.  or 
Basket  Combined.— This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  a  large,  showy 
Caster,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  changed 
into  a  complete  Caster,  with  Call  Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  42,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc. 

No.  44.  —  ©alee  ESsasBcet.—  A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the 
two  preceding  premiums;  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 
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No.  -So. — ESevoBvirsg'  ESutSSei*  Cooles*. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  last  premium. 

No.  4L3. — Sec  os-  Water  B^itclier. — A 

large  and  ornamental  article.  It  is  of  the  same  metal, 
plating,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  maker's  as  No.  42.  For  35 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  add  a  round  Salver  of 
pattern  to  correspond  (value  $3);  or,  for  47  subscribers,  a 
large  16-inch  oval  Salver  (value  $14),  large  enough  for 
two  goblets  with  the  Pitcher;  and  for  53  subscribers, 
the  Pitcher,  large  Salver,  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  Goblets, 
silver-plated  without,  and  gilded  within  (value  $33). 
This  complete  set  is  exceedingly  desirable,  though  the 
Pitcher  alone,  or  that  and  the  smaller  Tray  or  Salver, 
will  answer  a  good  purpose,  both  for  use  and  ornament. 

No.  417.— ©sae  Iboscsa  TFeat-’SisooEEs;. — 

These  are  “  figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  42.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  any  thing  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price. 

No.  48. — ©sac  Shozesa  TsuMe  Sjpoosss. 

No.  4S>.— €>sae  !>©2tt*m  Table  Forks. 

The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  47.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 

from  the  ILiiclus  Mart  manufacturing  Co. 

Nos.  (SO,  51,  52,  525,  54,  55. — AmtcrS- 
can  'fable  Cutlery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer 
really  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as 
are  competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  goods. 
Plessrss.  Patterson  ESros.,  27  Park  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guaranty,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  four 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  50 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling  water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  perhaps  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  valued  at  $14.  For  23  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  $1.50,  or  73  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  valued  at  $15.50.  No.  51  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
valued  at  $18.50.  For  31  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 
$1,  wc  will  send  the  medium  size,  valued  at  $20.50.  For 
34  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
valued  at  $32.50.  No.  52  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver,  which  will  wear 
for  a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestruct¬ 
ible  by  ordinary  use.  Dessert  size  with  Forks,  valued  at 
$22.  For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  118  at  $1,  we  will 
give  the  medium  size,  valued  at  $24.50.  For  38  at  $1.50, 
or  120  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  valued  at  $25. 
No.  53  have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver,  and 
larger  Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods. 
Dessert  size  with  Forks,  valued  at  $25.50.  For  42  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50,  or  128  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium 
size,  valued  at  $28.  For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at 
$1,  we  will  give  the  Table  size,  valued  at  $30.50.  The 
Forks,  which  accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  50,  51,  52, 
are  made  of  genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated 
with  coin-silver.  The  Forks  with  No.  53  are  warranted 
Triple- plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also 
furnished  to  us  hv  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.  The  Carving- 
Knife  and  Fork,  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by 
The  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  with  best  Ivory, 
balanced  Handles. 

N«*i.  5®,  57,  58,  5® — IPoelkeft  Kmivets. 
—now  foii  the  boys  and  girls  1 — These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  hut.  a  little  effort.  These  knives  arc  made 
by  Mr.  .0-  P.  Swain,  whose  work  isequal  to  any  done 
in  t  his  country  or  Europe.  No.  56  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  5S  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  59  is  a  Ladies’  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

Nos.  GO,  ©I. — Mrlosleons.  —  These  tire 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle, 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies, etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  charactcr  of  a  school  improved  by  in¬ 


troducing  a  Melodeon.— Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  Wo 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince 
&  Co.  ESuiTiiilo,  N.  Hf.,  for  wo  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  lias 
been  in  use  for  ten  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. - Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.  The  clubs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. - 

Many  others  can  get  a  melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage  stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  by  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  he 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  wo  can  supply  it  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 
We  have  given  these  instruments  for  several  years,  and 
we  believe  they  have  invariably  been  highly  esteemed. 

No.  ®@. — ^Seluwssy  IPajisa©. — Seven  Oc¬ 
tave,  Rosewood  Case  ;  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Lakge 
Front  Round  Corners  ;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre. — This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre¬ 
miums  ever  offered ;  regularand  only  price  $650.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
'establishment  of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  Nos. 
71  and  7  3  East  I4f3a  St.,  is  enough  to  say  ;  but  it 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that, 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  Fiiist 
Premiums  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in 
Paris,  they  received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz.: 
Grand,  Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  cer¬ 
tificate  was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Jury :  “  Paris,  July  20tli,  1S67. 
I  certify  that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steinway  by 
the  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  in  Class  X.”  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Steinway  &  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1867.  The  President  of  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Department  of  that  Society  reports  :  “  The  pianos 
of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world.”  The  best 
judges  in  America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home,  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  540  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre¬ 
mium  during  the  last  year.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year’s 
labor.  Classes  of  young  ladies  at  school  might  unite 
in  canvassing,  and  obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a 
Piano  for  their  schoolroom.  Wre  shall  be  glad  to  give  this 
premium  to  a  large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Stein- 
way  &  Sons  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

No,  ©25. — CoISBsb-i  IPiarn©. — This  is  a  newly 
invented  Piano,  the  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Mathnshek, 
who  lias  for  many  years  been  known  among  manufac¬ 
turers  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  improvements 
introduced  into  the  piano.  It  is  only  4%  feet,  long,  2t£ 
feet  wide,  of  the  square  form,  yet  having  7  full  octaves. 
Some  eminent  musicians  examined  it  at  our  request,  and 
pronounced  it  an  instrument  of  remarkable  power,  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  sweetness.  Jl.  Mollenhauer,  Director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  New  York,  says  :  “  Their  tone  is 
astonishingly  sweet,  pure,  and  powerful,  and  so  great¬ 
ly  superior  to  all  others,  that  they  must  be  heard  to 
form  a  just  conception  of  their  superior  excellence.”  Its 
peculiar  construction  secures  improvement  in  sounding 
qualities,  durability,  etc.  It  is  finished  in  handsome 
style,  with  rosewood  case,  large  round  corners,  scroll 
desk,  legs,  lyre,  etc., and  will  be  an  ornament  in  any  parlor. 
'ITlac  Matin  usBaeJt  Piano  Porte  Co.,  New 
Slaven,  Conn.,  the  makers,  will  send  circulars,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars.  Other  styles  are  made  by  the  same 
Company,  but  this  was  selected  as  especially  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  many  of  our  readers. 

No.  ®-£. — A<G®ocl  Wsstella. — The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watcli Co,,  WaHJiatsi, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
arc  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  Skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  homo  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  beon 


brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  All  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  watches  which  were  given  as  premiums  last 
year  gave  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  again  arranged 
with  this  Company  to  make  for  us  a  Silver  watch,  jewelled, 
with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  them  as  made 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner,  and  in  pure  coin¬ 
silver  “  hunting”  case  ;  weight  3  oz.  This  watch  wo 
offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  fullest  confidence. 
Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these  watches  will  he 
engraved,  “  American  Agriculturist:  Made  by  the 
American  Watcli  Co.,  Waltliam,  Mass.” 

N®.  ©5o— S.taflies’  Fine  €3®1«I  WtatcBa. 

—This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watcli  Co.  (see  No.  64  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full  jewelled,  in  lS-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing  ”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time 
Keeper.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch 
will  he  engraved  “ Am .  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Aan.  Watcli  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.5’ 

No.  ©6. — 12reoc1a=lloti«!lEsg£  Foolset; 
Rifle. — This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ouncee,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by#  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  witli  250  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  J.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Claicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  & 
Hod  "-kirns,  No.  177  ISroadivay.  This  Premium 
gave  great  satisfaction  last  season.  gW7~  Without  the 
mahogany  case,  we  will  give  the  weapon,  all  complete, 
with  100  cartridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on 
receipt  of  IS  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  For  a  full 
description  of  ttiis  beautiful  implement,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  see  Am.  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1809,  page  32. 

No.  <37. — ©omWe  E£;ara*ell  Chebsj  ;  ok 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the. genuine  London 
“Twist”  barrel.  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  calibre  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Marrls  &  Hodg" 
kins,  f77  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter., 

No.  ©8.— 42® -per  IS  c  pert  it  3  tig: 

fiu u. — Bang,  Bang,  Bang,  Bang — four  times  in  4  sec¬ 
onds  !  This  gun  just  meets  the  wants  of  sportsmen.  It  is 
a  splendid  shooter,  is  fired  four  times  without  re-loading, 
the  cost'of  ammunition  is  no  more  than  for  a  muzzle 
loader;  it  is  very  light  (8%  Tbs),  and  the  charges  are 
water-proof.  The  New  Model  Gnu,  which  we  offer,  is  No. 
12  Gauge,  2S-inch  Decarbonized  Steel  Barrel,  close  shoot¬ 
ing  attachment,  with  a  receiver  at  the  breech,  into 
which  four  charges,  each  in  a  steel  case,  are  placed  at 
once,  and  are  carried  into  the  barrel  separately,  simply 
by  cocking  the  piece.  A  Belt,  24  Shells,  Wiper,  Loader 
and  Loading  Block,  accompany  the  Gun.  This  gun  is 
highly  recommended  by  distinguished  sportsmen,  and  is 
easily  managed  even  by  hoys.  It  is  made  by  the  JtSoper 
Sporting  Arms  Company',  SBartford,  Conn., 
C.  M.  Spencer,  Esq.,  (inventor  of  the  famous  Rifle),  Ag’t. 

No.  ©O. — ©Eaesit  o3"  Csootl  Tools. — We 

continue  through  the  special  favor.of  Messrs.  Patter¬ 
son  ESrotJiers,  of  27  IPark  SEow,  the  offer  of 
chests  of  the  very  first  quality  of  tools,  of  kinds  and  prices 
named  below/.  Similar  tools  could  he  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  but  these  arc  all  A.  No.  1,  for  practical 
use,  and  worth  a  dozen  common  articles.  For  this  wo 
have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  which  is  amply 
sufficient  for  us,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  be  ordered  of  them.  We  make  up  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  he  required  for  a  Journeyman  Car¬ 
penter.  The  assortment  we  offer  is  as  follows:  Plain 
chest  3tXlO‘4XlG  inches,  with  sliding  compartment  $5; 
Jack  Plane  $2.00;  Smooth  Plane,  $1.75;  Fore  Plane, $2. 75; 
Hand  Saw,  22  in.,  $2.50 ;  Compass  Saw,  10  in.,  70c.;  Com¬ 
pass,  6  in.,  50c.;  Adz-eye  Hammer,  $1.50;  Hammond’s 
Hatchet,  90c.;  Drawing  Knife,  7  in.,  $1.12;  Try  Square,  6 
in.,  65c.;  Bevel,  8  in.,  70c.;  Chalk  Line  and  Spool,  45c.; 
Mallet.  30°.;  Pair  of  Pliers,  5  in.,  72c. ;  Callipers,  4  in., 
40c.;  Brace,  $2.25 :  1  Auger  hit,  ea.  H  in.  30c.;  y2  in.,  32c.; 
%  in. ,45c.;  1  in.,  60c. ;  1  Center  hit,  ea.  yt  in..  21c.;  %  in., 
23c.;  1  in.,  25c.;  V/L  in.,  35c.;  1*4  in..  40c.;  6  Gimlet  Bits, 
assorted,  $1.16;  3  Gimlets  in  Handles,  assorted,  85c.; 
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Screw-driver  Bit.  25c.;  Flat  Countersink,  25c.;  Rose,  do., 
25c.;  Snail,  do..  25c.;  Octagon  Reamer,  30c.;  Taper  Bit, 
50c.;  1  Screw-driver  in  Handle,  ea.  3  in:,  25c.;  6  in., 
45c.;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,  ea.  y2  in.,  50c.;  1  in,  20c.;  1 
Chisel  in  Handle, ea.,  J4  in.,  35c.;  %  in.,  40c.;  %  in.,  50c.; 
lin.,60c.;  l^in.,S0c.;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ea.  %  in.,  $1.00; 
1  in,  $1.10;  H  in,  $1.20 ;  1  Auger,  ea.,  %  in,  20c.;  1  in,  80c.; 
1%  in.,  00c  ;  Set  brad  awls,  in  Handle,  $1.35  ;  Rule,  2  feet, 
40c.;  1  Saw  File,  ea.  4 'inch,  22c.;  5  inch,  22c.  ;  Flat  File, 
8  inches,  45c. ;  Wood  Rasp,  10  inches,  85c.  ;  Soldering 
Iron,  No.  2,  $1.10;  Solder,  Nails,  etc.,  $1.50;=$5O. 

Nos,  7®,  71. — 'Mathematical  Smstiraa- 
incuts  for  Draughting,  Drawing,  etc.  — 
Very  convenient,  not  only  for  Architects  and  Mechanics, 
but  for  farmers  and  others,  and  for  Boys  and  Girls.  These 
are  neatly  fitted  in  beautiful  Rosewood  Cases,  having 
dividers  with  flexible  joints,  and  points,  semi-circles, 
pencil  and  penholders,  rulers,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  pieces 
in  No.  20  are  finished  in  brass  and  steel ;  those  in  No.  21 
are  German  silver  and  steel.  The  pieces  are  the  same  in 
each,  but  No.  21  is  of  extra  beauty  and  workmanship. 
They  are  useful  in  drawing  plans  of  buildings,  fields,  etc. 

Nos.  78,  73. — ©awsoffl,  Wasren 
Hyde’s  Gold  JPcbes  :— With  Ever  Pointed  Pen¬ 
cils,  in  Extension  Coin  Silver  Cases.  Premium  No. 
22  contains  the  best  E  Gold  Pen  and  No.  23  the  best  F 
Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger.  These 
pens  are  made  by  Messrs.  Warren  &;  Spadonc, 
No.  4  Maiden  lane,  N.  T.,  successors  to  Daw¬ 
son,  Y/arren  &  Hyde,  whose  pens  obtained  so  wide  and 
good  a  reputation  that  the  original  firm  name  is  the 
Trade  Mark,  and  is  still  stamped  upon  every  pen  made. 
We  have  known  the  makers  and  their  goods  for  many 
years,  and  can  recommend  both  to  our  readers.  W.  &  S. 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Gold  Pens,  Silver  and 
Gold  Pencil  Cases  and  Holders  in  the  country. 

No.  74L. — IFisie  CJ®3*1  Pen, 
in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for 
a  lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  makers  as  above. 

No.  VS.  —  Clmrles  Pratt’s  AstrssI 
4MI  supplies  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe,  Reliable 
Illuminating  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  him  and  pack¬ 
ed  only  in  the  Guaranty  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for 
Family  Use.  It  lias  more  body,  and  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  will  burn  longer  and  give  more  light  than  other 
oils.  The  constant  recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devas¬ 
tation  and  death,  resulting  from  the  use  of  what  is  called 
Kerosene  Oil,  but  is  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  Naphtha  and 
other  highly  inflammable  substances,  the  use  or  sale  of 
which  is  an  infringement  of  United  States  Law,  has  in¬ 
duced  us  to  place  this  article  on  our  premium  list  as  a 
humanitarian  as  well  as  useful  act.  The  Board  of  Health 
of  the  city  of  New  York  have  examined  scores  of 
samples  of  Oil  obtained  from  as  many  different  dealers 
in  this  city,  and  nearly  all  have  been  found  far  below  the 
government  standard  and  entirely  unfit  for  use.  This 
“Astral  Oil”  is  from  the  House  of  CIsas.  Pratt,  108 
Fulton  St.  Established  1220.  Mr.  P.  is  a  merchant 
of  high  reputation.  We  have  confidence  that  he  will 
keep  up  the  quality  of  the  article  to  its  present  stand¬ 
ard.  It  has  been  tested  and  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  the  land.  E. 
N.  Horsford,  late  Rumford  Prof.  Harvard  University, 
etc.,  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Cliem.,  etc.,  Belle¬ 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  say  of  the  Astral  Oil : — “The  Oil  is  remark¬ 
ably  clear  and  free  from  disagreeeble  odor,  and  burns 
with  a  brilliant  flame,  without  offensive  smell.  A  lamp 
filled  with  the  Oil,  and  allowed  to  burn  entirely  out,  does 
not  incrust  the  wick.  The  ‘flashing  point’  maybe  fair¬ 
ly  stated  to  he  125"  F.,  and  the  ‘  burning  point’  not  below 
145"  F.  The  plan  you  have  adopted  for  securing  yourself 
and  the  public  against  adulteration  of  your  Oil,  byputting 
it  up  for  sale  in  Cans  of  convenient  size  for  family  use, 
and  sealing  the  cans  to  he  opened  only  by  the  consumer, 
is  to  he  commended  in  the  strongest  terms.  This  sys¬ 
tem  faithfully  carried  out,  meets  a  great  public  want.” 
I)r.  G.  Tagliabne  says  :  “I  have  to  pronounce  the  ‘Astral’ 
Oil,  the  safest  Illuminating  Oil  in  the  market.”  The 
Guaranty  Cans  are  made  of  tin,  and  sealed  so  that  none 
of  the  oil  can  be  removed  without  breaking  the  seal, 
thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  be  returned  for 
refilling.  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  65  at  $1.00,  we 
will  send  a  case  of  twelve  1  Gall.  Guaranty  Cans,  which 
may  he  distributed. 

Nos.  7®,  77.  —  Mercurial  ISarorose.. 
ters.— Woodruff's  Patent,  made  by  Ch as.  Wilder, 
Peterljoro,  N.  M.  These  are  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
Wilder  for  a  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  far  more  porta¬ 
ble  than  any  Mercurial  Barometer  previously  known. 
Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  the  safe  delivery  of  every  Barmn- 
eter  given,  by  us  as  a  Premium,  if  not  to  be  sent  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  instruments  are  about  3  feet 
long,  and  are  sent  direct  from  the  factory.  We  offer  two 
forms  which  differ  mainly  in  the  style  of  case,  both  be¬ 


ing  supplied  with  Thermometer  and  Vernier.  A  Barom¬ 
eter  is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land,  what  it  is  to  sailors 
at  sea — an  indicator  of  the  weather  to  he  looked  for. 

No.  78.  —  B§E2c!te;ey«  Mowisag1 
eliinc. — The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  that  we  need  not  describe  it  particularly. 
In  1869  this  machine  competed  at  only  two  large  trials, 
one  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  received  the  First? Prize 
Grand  Gold  Medal,  and  the  other  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
where  it  received  Two  First  Prize  Grand  Gold  Medals. 
Messrs.  AdrSance,  Platt  Sc  do.,  165  Green" 
Tv  I  elk  St.,  N.  IT.  City,  will  send  any  one  a  circular, 
giving  full  description,  engravings,  etc.  Many  a  farmer 
can  securethis  premium  by  a  very  few  days’  or  odd  hours’ 
and  evenings’,  canvassing  for  subscribers.  A  few  can 
unite  their  efforts,  each  getting  a  part  of  the  subscribers, 
and  own  the  machine  in  common.— It  would  pay  a  man 
well  to  canvass  for  this  premium,  and  sell  it.  Ten  sub¬ 
scribers  a  day  for  15  days  would  secure  it. — Many  can,  at 
town  meetings,  fairs,  elections,  and  other  gatherings,  or 
during  evenings,  easily  raise  the  necessary  club.  The 
Buckeye  Self-Rake  Reaper  has  been  proved  to  be  a  very 
valuable  machine  and  is  at  least  equal  to  any  Reaper  and 
Raker  in  the  market.  Those  who  secure  this  Mower 
can  afterward  secure  the  Reaper,  which  can  be  attached. 

No.  7®.— sPatfcijt  Cylinder  IBiow. — 
We  hear  very  good  reports  from  those  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  received  this  premium.  It  is  an  Ohio  invention, 
hut  is  manufactured  by  the  well-known  firm  of  55.  E5. 
Alien  &  Co.,  189  &  191  Water-st.,  New 
York,  to  whom  application  maybe  made  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  etc.  The  kind  we  offer  for  premiums  is 
the  “Two-horse  size,  cutting  a  furrow  12  to  14  inches 
wide,  and  5  to  8  inches  deep.”  It  is  provided  with  a 
wheel,  and  witli  a  “  skim  plow,”  like  the  double  “  Mich¬ 
igan  plow.”  For  29  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  92  at  $1.00, 
we  will  give  the  Heavy  Two-horse,  14  to  16  in.  wide, 
and  6  to  9  in.  deep,  $19.00.  For  32  at  $1.50,  or  100  at  $1.00, 
the  Two  to  Three-horse,  16  to  IS  in.  wide,  8  to  11  in.  deep, 
$21.00.  For  22  subscribers  at  $1.50  or  25  at  $1.00.  the 
Oue-horse,  10  to  12  in.  wide  and  4  to  2  in.  deep,  $15.00. 

No.  Sii. — Colalias  c&  Co.’s  Cast;  Cast- 
siccl  Plows. — These  excellent  plows  are  made  by  a 
patented  process,  of  cast-steel  recast  (not  rolled),  tem¬ 
pered  and-polished  like  a  good  axe.  They  will  scour  in 
the  softest  soils,  and  are  great  favorites  on  the  prairies. 
The  canvasser  has  his  choice  of  eight  plows  named  in 
thetmanufacturer’s  circular  at  the  same  price  ($25),  of 
which  we  particularly  recommend  “  C,  No.  3”  for  general 
use;  “B,  No.  12”  for  stubble  only;  and  “E,  No.  12”  for 
turf  only.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full  particulars,  to 
Collins  &Co.,212  V5rater=street,  New  Yrork. 

No.  81.  —  Cewastoclk’s  New  1Soe*SS“ 
cultural  Implements. —  The  Hand  Cultivator  and 
Onion  Weeder  will  do  the  work  of  six  men  with  hoes.  It 
pulls  the  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  soil.  It  is 
as  much  superior  to  the  hoe  for  all  small  drill  crops  as 
the  mowers  and  reapers  are  to  the  scythe  and  cradle. 
The  Seed  Sower  is  the  most  perfect  small  seed  sower  we 
have  seen.  It  sows  Beet,  Parsnip,  and  other  difficult 
seeds,  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  can  he  easily  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Cultivator.  The  Strawberry  Cutter  takes  off 
ali  the  runners  and  at  the  same  time  cultivates  between 
the  rows.  We  have  tried  these  implements  in  various 
ways,  and  recommend  them  as  very  useful.  For  19  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50,  or  65  at  $1.00.  we  will  give  the  Cultivator 
and  Weeder,  and  Strawberry  Cutter,  valued  at  $12.00. — 
For  22  at  $1.50,  or25  at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  Cultivator 
and  Weeder  and  Seed  Sower,  valued  at  $15.00.  For  22 
at  $1.50,  or  90  at  $1.00,  and  we  will  send  all  these  imple¬ 
ments  complete,  valued  at  $18.00. 

No.  8S. — Parc’s  jPntent  IPcitsap  aittl 
Sprinkler.— A  Hand  Watering  Pot,  a  Green-house 
Syringe,  a  light  Force  Pump,  and  Garden  Engine.  'It  is 
very  simple  in  construction,  light  to  carry,  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  adapted  to  many  uses— convenient  for  washing 
windows  or  blinds,  carriages,  horses,  watering  plants, 
etc.  Throws  a  small  stream  with  considerable  force 
about  40  feet.  It.  is  so  arranged  that  the  stream  can 
he  instantly  changed  to  drops,  spray,  or  mist.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  New  England  Portable  Pump 
Company,  Bauvers,  Mass.  Send  for  Circular. 

No.  8S.— Family  Scales. — These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  %  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop  or 
pan  for  weighing  flour,  sugar  and  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  In  cooking,  preserving,  keeping 
the  weight  of  the  grocer,  butcher,  etc.,  and  in  weighing 
meats,  butter,  and  other  produce  sold  from  the  farm,  they 
will  save  much  more  than  the  cost  of  obtaining  thorn  as 
a  premium.  These  scales  are  manufactured  by  the  well- 
known  FasrbaBsbs&Co.,  PJq.  ESroatlway, 
New  “York,  whose  weighing  apparatus  has  long  rank¬ 
ed  as  the  standard  in  gH  parts  of  the  country. 


No.  8  £.  —  CrasMlall’s  Improve*! 
ISuildlmg  IBlocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children’s  handling  without  breaking, 
and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  bo  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  he  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  arc  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  bv  a 
large  hand-hill  giving  various  designs  of  buildings  This 
is  one  of  themostrsuccessful  toys  ever  invented.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars’  worth  were  sold  last  year  by 
©range  .Sudd  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

No.  85. — IPocIset  ffjamteru®. — A  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  invention — a  complete 
Lantern ,  large  enough  to  afford  light  for  walking  or  other 
purposes,  yet  it  can  be  folded  into  a  parcel  3  by  4  inches 
long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  it  contains 3  little 
sperm  candles,  matches,  etc.  Made  by  the  Mcrriam 
Blanf’**'  Company  (Julius  Ives  &  Co.,  Agents, 
No.  32  Barclay  St.,  New  York). 

No.  8®. — New  Americana  Cycle* 
pedia. — We  cannot  commend  this  great  work  too 
highly.  We  wish  it  could  he  placed  in  every  family  in 
the  country.  Scholars  at  our  Academies  and  Seminaries, 
and  members  of  Library  Associations,  can  easily  unite 
their  efforts  and  secure  it.  Young  men  should  devote 
evenings  and  spare  hours  to  canvassing  for  this  mag¬ 
nificent  and  useful  premium  for  their  own  use.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  ES.  Appleton  «&  Co.,  90  Grand  Street, 
N.  Y.  S3P”  The  Cyclopedia  is  a  whole  library  of 
itself  \  consisting  of  sixteen  very  large  octavo  volumes, 
well  hound,  averaging  800  large  two-column  pages  in 
each  hook  They  treat  upon  over  2  5,000  different  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  name  any  subject,  any 
country,  any  person  of  note,  in  past  or  recent  time,  con¬ 
cerning  which  pretty  full  information  may  not  he  found 
in  the  Cyclopedia;  and  all  alphabetically  arranged 
for  reference.— It  is  worth  a  year’s  effort  in  raising 
subscribers. 

No.  87. — TTSae  <G3-rea£  E6ict$<mary.— 
Worcester’s  Large  Pictorial,  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  i  ,854  three-column  pages,  with  a  multitude 
of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large  quarto 
volume.)  Many  of  the  most  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  far  the  best  Diction¬ 
ary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full 
explanations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information 
stands  next  to  the  Cyclopedia.  The  Dictionary  can  he 
called  for  at  our  Office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise, 
to  any  part  of  the  country.  It  should  tie  in  every  family. 
It  is  published  by  ESrewer  &  Tilcston,  fSoston. 

Nos.  88  to  — !T«1  assies  of  llae 

Americas!  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
he  obtained  in  hooks  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.25 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  he  post-paid. - They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
nlone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVIII.  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Nos.  ®-3L  to  ©S>. — IS o se.ua. «t  Volumes  of 
the  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  83 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  stylo,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  B.O®  to  £11. — Gowl  ILibraii'ics. 
— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  publish¬ 
ed  monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount 
of  file  premiums,  and  the  hooks  will  lie  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  hooks  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  hoys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  hook  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  oft' 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Let 

the  Farmers  of  a -neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  118. — Clcmeral  SSooIs  Fs-cmiasai. 
Any  pne  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  eacli  sub¬ 
scriber  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at 
$1.20  each;  or  00  cents  for  each  name  at.  $1.50.  This 
offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will 
be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  through  by  us. 
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YEffimr  on  Live-stock. — We  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  supplying  farmers  with  great 
quantities  of  carbolic  soap  for  destroying  vermin 
of  all  sorts — ticks,  lice,  and  fleas,  besides  scab 
and  mange.  In  no  case  where  this  article  has 
been  used  and  applied  according  to  directions  has 
it  failed  of  producing  a  perfect  cure.  Before  ani¬ 
mals  are  taken  up  for  the  winter,  they  should 
be  cleansed,  and  their  stalls  and  pens  should  be 
showered  and  washed  with  strong  carbolic  suds. 


The  Barn  at  Ogden  Farm. 

(Continued  from  page  374.) 


As  it  was  not  convenient  to  give  the  plans  of 
the  barn  with  the  elevation,  they  are  placed 
here.  Fig.  1  is  the  manure  and  root  cellars. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  plan  of  the  cattle  floor,  which 
contains  stalls  for  two  yokes  of  oxen,  good 
stables  for  four  horses,  two  box-stalls,  and  stalls 


from  a  wooden  tub  standing  near  it,  which 
is  filled  from  a  tank  on  the  floor  above, 
water  from  a  distant  well 
being  thrown  into  this 
by  a  wind-mill  and  force- 
pump.  By  adjusting  the 
streajn  flowing  from  the 
storage  tank,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  constant  flow  from 
the  tank  to  the  outlet- 
pipe  at  the  far  end  of  the 
series,  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water  is  furnished 
without  labor  and  almost 
without  attention.  The 
floor  on  which  the  hind 
feet  of  the  cows  stand, 
and  for  a  little  distance  to 


labor,  either  of  work  or  supervision,  could  have 
been  saved.  The  barn  is  built  of  the  best  male- 


Fig.  '3. — hat  FLOOR. — a ,  Straw  Loft ;  b,  Hay -room  ;  c,  Feed-room  ;  d  d,  Grain- 
bins;  e,  Steaming  Vat ;  ff  Hatches;  g,  Water-tank;  h,  Tool-room;  i,  Work¬ 
shop  ;  j,  Becl-room  ;  7c,  Boiler-room ;  7,  Hay-cutter. 


their  rear,  is  made  of  two-inch  plank,  six  inches 
wide,  and  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  from  each  other.  The  urine  and 
the  smaller  droppings 


m/VURE  CELLAR. 


SLOPE 


MANURE  CELLAR. 


Fie 


1.  — PLAN  OF  MANUIiE  AND  ROOT  CELLARS, 

.  S  shows  the  upper  or  hay 


for  39  cows.  Fi 
floor,  which  is  80  feet  by  100,  and  has  three 
rooms  and  a  recess  for  tools,  built  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  occupy  only  the  bight  required 
for  these  purposes,  the  space  above  them  being 
available  for  the  storing  of  hay,  etc.  Fig.  4 
shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  barn  on  a 
line  drawn  through  the  front  part  of  the  horse- 
stalls.  Fig.  5  gives  a  cross-section  of  the  barn. 
The  references  to  the  letters  on  the  plans  make 
any  other  explanation  of  them  unnecessary. 

This  barn  was  built  with  reference  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  cattle  in  stalls  throughout  the  year, 
and  combines  many  facilities  for  carrying  on 
the  necessary  operations  of  feeding,  etc.,  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labor.  For 
soiling  in  summer  the  green  feed  is  hauled  in  a 
cart  on  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  barn,  dropped 
through  a  hatchway  into  a  car  on  a  railroad  be¬ 
low,  and  on  this  it  is  run  along  the  gangway 
between  the  heads  of  the  cattle,  being  thrown 
to  them  on  a  floor  on  the  same  level  with  that 
on  which  they  stand.  Running  along  in  front 
of  the  cow  stalls  is  a  series  of  iron  drinking 
troughs,  one  for  each  two  stalls,  connected  by 
one-inch  galvanized  iron  pipes,  which  pass  from 
the  bottom  of  one  trough  to  the  bottom  of  the 


fa.il  directly  through  the 
openings.  Tiie  manure 
that  is  not  thus  dis¬ 
posed  of  is  thrown  with 
shovels  through  scuttles 
in  the  floor  near  the 
outer  wall.  For  winter 
use  this  barn  is  equal- 
well  arranged.  A 
cutting-machine,  driven 
by  a  steam  engine, 
reduces  the  hay  to  a  stale  of  chaff:  it  is  then 


thoroughly  moistened  with  water,  of  which  an 
ample  supply  is  at  hand,  sprinkled  with  bran  or 
meal,  and  mixed  with  sliced  roots,  and  then 


rials,  amply  secured,  where  necessary,  with 
wrouglit-iron  work ;  the  roof  is  supported  on 
trusses,  so  that  the  hay  floor  is  cut  up  by  no 
posts;  and  every  convenience  that  could  be 
suggested  by  economy  alone  has  been  intro¬ 
duced.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  for  ornament ;  and,  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  this  principle,  the  entire  cost  of  the  barn,  its 
machinery  and  its  approaches,  has  been  brought 
within  $7,500 — a  sum  on  which  the  saving  of 
labor  alone,  or  the  perfect  protection  of  manure 
alone,  would  almost  pay  the  interest,  while 
the  barn  affords  complete  shelter  for  produce, 
implements,  and  stock.  The  ventilation  is  man¬ 
aged  at  present  by  means  of  the  doors  and 
windows — the  cattle  floor  having  eight  sliding 
doors,  5  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  and  about  a 
dozen  windows,  all  of  which  may  be  opened. 
In  summer,  everything  is  kept  open  day  and 
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Fig.  4.  — longitudinal  section. — a  a,  Cattle  Stalls  ;  a',  Straw  Loft ;  bb,  Hay-room;  c  c,  Root-cellar  ;  del, 
Manure  Cellar ;  e ,  Bridge  ;  <7,  Water-tank ;  h,  Tool-room  ;  i ,  Boor  to  Work-shop ;  j,  Bo.  to  Bed-room; 

k  k ,  Horse  Stalls. 
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Fig.  2. — cattle  floor. — a,  Trap  to  Root-cellar  ;  b  b  b,  Loose  Boxes  ;  c  c, 
Calf  Bens;  del ,  Cow  Stalls ;  e,  Ox  Stalls;  ff  Horse  Stalls;  g  g,  Water- 
tubs;  h  /t,  Watering  Troughs  ;  i  i,  Slopes  to  Enter. 

adjoining  one.  The  last  trough  of  the  series 
has  an  overflow  pipe,  passing  out  near  the 
tpp.  The  first  one  is  supplied  with  water 


packed  into  the  steaming  chest,  which  has  suf¬ 
ficient  capacity  to  cook  one  day’s  supply  for  all 
of  the  stock  the  barn  can  accommodate.  The 
storage  capacity  of  the  hay  floor  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  the  stowing-away 
is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  Palmer  liay-fork,  work¬ 
ing  on  hooks  in  the  roof. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  this 
barn  there  is  no  pitching  up, 
except  what  is  necessary  for 
throwing  the  manure  into 
the  carts,  by  which  it  is  to 
be  drawn  to  the  field.  The 
hay  is  stowed  in  its  place 
by  horse-power.  After  cut¬ 
ting,  the  chaff  is  carried  by 
an  elevator  to  the  floor  over 
the  feed-room.  All  feed 
given  is  dropped  through  a 
trap-door  to  the  feeding-car, 
and  the  manure  again  drops 
into  the  cellar.  Every¬ 
thing  is  so  arranged  that  all  the  operations  are 
under  the  easy  control  of  the  manager;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  sec  where  in  the  arrangement  any 
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night,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  high 
winds;  and  even  in  winter,  doors  and  windows 
are  opened  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  building. 
For  winter,  the 
ventilation  will 
be  effected  by 
four  flues  pass¬ 
ing  from  the 
manure  cellar 
to  ventilators 
in  the  roof. 

As  the  cellar 
has  no  commu¬ 
nication  with 
the  outer  air, 
the  flues  can  be 
supplied  only 
by  the  descent 
of  air  throno-h  Fig.  5.—  cross-section.— a  a,  Cat- 
tie  Stalls;  b,  Hay-room;  c,  Feed- 
the  slatted  room;  Passage  with  Car  for  Feed; 

floor  behind  the  c  e,  Manure  Cellar  ;  <y.  Water-tank  ; 
cattle.  This  ar-  ^ool-room. 

rangement  will  check  the  rising  of  air  from  the 
manure  into  the  stables,  from  which  it  will  ven¬ 
tilate  without  causing  drafts  above  the  cattle. 
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Products  of  the  Pine  Forests. 


Turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  and  pitch,  are  largely 
used  in  various  trades,  as  well  as  for  many  do- 


the  north-eastern  boundary  of  North  Carolina, 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Florida,  across  tliat 
State  to  the  Gulf,  and  thence  to  Louisiana,  in  a 
belt  averaging  one  hundred  miles  in  width. 


box  is  cut  in  the  tree,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  shape  of  this 
“  box”  will  be  seen  in  figs.  2,3  and  4  The  box 
cutting  commences  about  the  1st  of  December, 


-DIPPING  THE  CRUDE  TURPENTINE. 


-HAULING  TO  MARKET  AND  HACKING. 


mestic  purposes,  yet  we  ddubt  if  the  majority 
of  those  who  employ  them  know  how  they  are 
produced.  Similar  products  are  furnished  by 
other  pines  as  well  as  by  other  members  of  the 


The  soil  is  sandy,  with  an  understratum  of  yel¬ 
low  clay.  This  whole  region  is  cut  by  deep, 
sluggish  rivers,  and  immense  swamps,  almost 
all  underlaid  with  marl.  The  manufacture  was 


and  continues  until  March — perhaps  a  few  weeks 
longer  if  the  spring  is  late.  A  hand  can  cut 
from  100  to  150  boxes  per  day  ;  the  price  now 
is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  box,  of 


4.— GATHERING  THE  SCRAPE. 


Pine  Family,  but  the  great  supply  comes  from 
the  Long-leaved  Pine  ( Pinus  australis ),  of  the 
Southern  States.  One  of  our  artists  has  sent 
us  a  series  of  sketches  from  the  pine  regions, 


first  commenced  in  North  Carolina,  and  that 
State  still  supplies  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  product.  The  first  step  is  to  obtain  the 
Crude  Turpentine.  This  is  the  natural  juice  of 


from  one  quart  to  half  a  gallon  in  capacity. 
After  cutting,  the  boxes  are  “  cornered  ”  by 
taking  out  a  triangular  piece  at  each  end  of  the 
half  moon.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the 


and  a  friend,  familiar  with  the  processes  of 
manufacturing  the  products,  has  furnished  us 
an  account  of  them,  which  is  given  substantially 
as  follows. — The  Long-leaved  Pine  grows  from 


the  pine  tree,  and  is  sometimes  called  'W  bite 
Turpentine,  and  Gum  Turpentine.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  the  volatile  oil  known  as  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  and  of  Rosin.  A  half-moon-shaped 


regular  season,  and  the  boxes  are  now  all 
tasked  off.  A  “task”  is  usually  10,000  boxes, 
but  I  have  known  hands  to  tend  18,000.  These 
must  be  cornered  once,  and  “hacked”  about  six 
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times,  from  the  first  of  spring  until  into  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  dipping  (shown  in  fig.  3)  is  done  by 
task  work,  too,  so  many  barrels  or  boxes  per 
day  being  a  task.  Two  dippers  generally  at¬ 
tend  one  backer.  Hacking  is  the  making  a 


groove-shaped  cut  on  each  side,  downward,  to 
the  centre  of  the  lialf-moon.  These  grooves 
can  be  seen  in  all  the  cuts.  The  “hacker”  is 
shown  in  fig.  8.  It  is  used  with  a  downward 
stroke,  and  has  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
handle  a  weight  of  lead  or  iron,  to 
give  great  impetus  to  the  blow.  The 
barrels  for  filling  are  placed  at  inter¬ 
vals  through  the  woods  ;  the  dipper  gathers 
his  gum  in  a  rude  bucket,  and  empties  it 
into  the  barrels,  which,  when  full,  are  haul¬ 
ed  off.  A  frequent  mode  of  hauling  is  seen 
in  fig.  1 ;  the  same  cut  shows  a  primitive 
but  cheap  mode  of  “rolling”  tar  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Both  articles  are  frequently  rafted 
to  a  seaport  between  sticks  of  hewn  timber. 

The  first  year’s  operation  produces  “  vir¬ 
gin  dip,”  the  second  “  yellow  dip,”  the  third 
some  common  yellow  dip  and  scrape;  then 
the  further  product  of  the  trees  is  all 
“scrape.”  The  virgin  dip  is,  when  careful¬ 
ly  gathered,  a  honey-like  gum,  of  whit¬ 
ish  appearance. 
From  it  are  pro¬ 
duced  No.  1, 
pale,  extra,  and 
window  glass 
rosins.  It  yields  8 
about  7  gallons  of  spirits,  and 
not  quite  3|4  of  a  barrel  of  ros¬ 
in  to  the  barrel  (280  lbs.).  Yel¬ 
low  dip  yields  over3|4  of  rosin, 
and  about  6  gallons  of  spirits  to 
the  280  lbs.  of  gum.  Scrape 
yields  about  the  same.  “Scrape” 
is  t he  gum  which  gathers  on 
the  face  of  the  tree  or  box  when 
worked  up  three,  four,  or  more 
feet.  It  is  a  white,  cheesy-like 
substance.  The  operation  of 
chipping  the  box  face  and 
gathering  the  scrape  is  seen 
in  figs.  3  and  4.  With  care  a 
very  light  rosin  can  be  made 
['rom  it.  The  “  round  shave,” 
m  implement  used  in  chipping, 
is  shown  in.  fig.  9,  and  the  “scraper”  in  fig.  10. 

The  operation  of  distilling  the  gum  is  carried 
on  in  copper  stills  of  a  capacity  from  ten  barrels 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 


up  to  sixty — the  ordinary  size  being  twenty  and 
thirty  barrels.  They  are  bricked  up  at  the 
sides,  and  the  fire  strikes  directly  on  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  top  has  a  large  hole  for  the  “  cap,” 
which  connects  with  the  worm  for  condensing 
the  spirits,  and  a  small  hole  through  which  the 
“stiller”  examines  the  state  of  his  charge,  and 
lets  in  water  as  it  may  be  needed.  The  rosin, 
being  a  residuum,  is  let  off  on  one  side  into 
vats,  from  which  it  is  dipped  into  barrels  to 
cool.  The  rear  of  the  stills  and  the  rosin  vats 
are  shown  in  fig.  5.  Probably  the  largest 
distillery  in  the  country  is  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  profits  of  this  business  depend  entirely 
upon  the  vigor  with  which  it  is  pushed,  and  the 
economy  with  which  it  is  conducted.  A  store 
usually  accompanies,  and  adds  to  the  profits  of 
a  country  distillery.  A  task  of  10,000  boxes 
may  safely  be  calculated  to  yield  two  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels  of  virgin  or  yellow  dip  in  a 
season.  If  convenient  to  railroads,  cities,  or 
towns,  the  trees,  when  worked  out,  are  cut  into 
cord-wood,  quantities  of  which  now  find  their 
way  to  New  York.  In  trees  deadened  by  fire, 
stumps  of  trees  cut  down  when  the  sap  is  up, 
and  old  boxed  trees  left  standing,  a  peculiar 
transform ation  of  the  wood  takes  place  ;  all  its 
pores  become  filled  with  pitchy  matter,  it  in¬ 
creases  greatly  in  weight,  and  will  take  fire  al¬ 
most  as  readily  as  gunpowder.  In  this  state  it 
is  called  “light-wood,”  because  it  is  used  for 
kindling,  and  with  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for 
candles  or  other  light.  This  wood  is  the  source 
of  tar.  The  wood  is  split  into  billets  3  or  4 
feet  long,  and  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  To 
form  a  tar  kiln  the  wood  is  piled  concentrically, 
each  layer  projecting  over  the  lower  a  little  un¬ 
til  a  desired  hight  is  reached,  this  encircled 
with  logs,  and  covered  with  clods,  as  shown  in 
fig.  6.  A  kiln  yields  fifty,  one  hundred,  or 
more  barrels  of  tar,  according  to  its  size.  Pitch 
is  tar  boiled  down  until  all  its  volatile  matter  is 
driven  off.  The  manufacture  of  tar  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  poor  whites  and  negroes.  It 
is  but  seldom  the  object  of  regular  work,  be¬ 
ing  rather  a  job  for  odd  times.  The  kiln  burn¬ 
ing  is  generally  a  frolic,  or  was  in  olden  time. 

Few  sights  have  in  them  more  of  sombre 
grandeur  than  a  large  tar  kiln  at  night.  Its 
immense  columns  of  slowly  ascending  smoke 
are  now  and  then  illuminated  by  the  leaping 
forth  of  a  tongue  of  flame.  The  wild  cries  of 
the  men  in  their  efforts  to  cover  it  quickly 
with  earth  add  to  the  wildness  of  the  scene. 

A  diagram  of  the  construction  of  a  tar  kiln  is 
given  in  fig.  7.  A  is  the  pit  to  receive  the  tar 
which  flows  through  the  gutter  B,  from  a  hol¬ 
low  space  C,  in  the  kiln,  into  which  it  drips 
from  the  burning  wood.  B,  strips  of  light-wood 
laid  with  their  inner  ends  sloping  towards  the 
centre.  E,E,E,  space  between  the  green  pine 
logs,  A7,  which  inclose  the  whole.  This  space  is 
tightly  packed  with  turf,  and  the  top  of  the 
kiln  is  covered  with  the  same  material,  ex¬ 
cept  at  G,  G ,  where  the  fires  are  first  placed. 

The  production  of  the  various  products  of 
the  pine  forests  is  not  now  so  great  as  before 
the  war,  and  the  supply  of  pines  is  growing 
each  year  very  visibly  less.  The  Long-leaf  Pine 
does  not  reproduce  itself,  except  after  many 
years.  Disease  and  insects  have  destroyed 
many  trees,  and  all  through  the  Eastern  Caro- 
linas  can  be  seen  vast  tracts  of  land  worked 
out  and  abandoned,  or  devastated  by  the  causes 
just  stated.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  trees  have  been  thus  destroyed. 

The  engravings  accompanying  this  article  are 
from  sketches  drawn  from  life  by  our  special 
artist,  Mr.  O.  O.  Burr,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  70. 


One  of  my  neighbors  was  taking  a  load  of 
wheat  to  the  city  this  morning  and  stopped  at 
the  pump  to  pour  some  water  on  to  the  wheels 
of  his  wagon.  I  told  him  if  he  would  put  pe¬ 
troleum  on  it  would  swell  up  the  wood  just  as 
well  as  water  and  would  not  dry  out.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  could  get  along  without  petroleum. 
My  implements  and  machines  get  left  out  in  a 
manner  I  do  not  approve,  but  am  incapable  at 
present  of  preventing,  and  if  it  was  not  for  pe¬ 
troleum  the  rain,  sun,  and  air,  would  warp 
and  crack  and  swell  and  shrink  and  ruin  them. 
I  keep  all  the  woodwork  saturated  with  it,  and 
give  the  iron  an  occasional  touch  with  it. 
We  have  not  yet  found  out  half  its  virtues. 

I  have  received  several  letters  approving  of 
my  remarks  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  im¬ 
proving  our  harrows.  I  am  glad  so  much  at¬ 
tention  is  directed  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Ball,  of 
Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  he  is  using  a  Yeddes  har¬ 
row  with  30  teeth  of  3|4  iron,  with  timber  3 
inches  square.  He  sometimes  bends  a  tooth, 
but  not  often.  He  proposes  to  make  a  Scotch 
harrow,  with  bars  2  inches  wide  by  21 12  inches 
deep,  and  10  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  with 
six  teeth,  10  inches  apart, in  each  bar,  of  6|8  steel , 
which  he  thinks  will  be  quite  as  stiff  as  s|4  iron. 
Of  course  the  finer  the  teeth  and  the  closer  to¬ 
gether,  the  more  thoroughly  will  they  pulverize 
the  soil,  provided  the  harrow  is  heavy  enough 
to  keep  them  in  the  soil,  and  the  teeth  are  not 
so  close  as  to  cause  the  harrow  to  clog.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  teeth  should  go  very 
deep  into  the  soil,  for  when  this  is  required,  a 
cultivator  is  a  much  more  effective  implement. 
Since  the  general  introduction  of  the  drill,  we 
seldom  use  harrows  to  cover  the  seed.  Its 
principal  use  is  to  pulverize  the  soil  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  it  can  be  done  by  the  plow  and 
cultivator.  When  the  sods  do  not  interfere,  we 
can  make  a  very  fine  seed-bed  by  first  plowing, 
then  harrowing,  then  rolling,  then  cultivating, 
and  again  harrowing  with  a  finer  harrow.  But 
of  course  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  land.  Some  light  soils  do  not  require 
half  this  labor,  while  the  clays  frequently  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  more.  It  is  fortunate  that 
those  soils  which  require  the  most  labor  to 
get  them  finely  pulverized,  are  the  very  soils 
most  benefited  by  the  operation.  Mr.  B.  asks 
“  How  would  it  do  to  set  the  steel  teeth  slightly 
raking,  say  one  inch  in  five,  and  have  the  harrow 
so  as  to  hitch  to  either  end.  Where  it  would 
answer  to  have  the  teeth  slanting  forward,  they 
would  cut  better  than  when  perpendicular. 
Where  there  was  rubbish  that  the  teeth  would 
gather,  hitch  to  the  other  end.”  This  plan  is 
well  worth  trying,  but  some  means  of  keeping 
the  teeth  from  being  driven  up  when  they 
strike  a  hard  lump  or  stone  would  be  required. 

I  suppose  in  less  than  a  dozen  years  we  shall 
do  our  plowing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  etc.,  by 
steam,  but  in  the  mean  time,  farmers  who  keep 
six,  eight,  or  ten  horses,  want  implements  that 
can  be  used  with  four  horses  abreast.  I  am 
tired  of  seeing  a  strong,  active  man  walking 
over  the  clods  after  a  light  pair  of  horses,  when 
he  could  just  as  easily  drive  four,  and  do  double 
the  work,  with  no  more  fatigue  to  himself.  We 
complain  a  good  deal  of  the  high  price  of  labor, 
but  do  very  little  towards  making  it  more  ef¬ 
fective.  Even  in  the  busy  season  of  haying 
and  harvest,  I  know  farmers  who  actually  waste 
half  their  time!  Three  men  will  go  into  the 
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Held  for  a  load  of  liay,  two  pitch  and  one  load, 
and  those  two  men  will  wait  longer  between 
each  cock  for  the  loader  to  start  his  team  than 
it  takes  them,  or  even  one  man,  to  pitch  the 
hay !  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  timed  them 
—watch  in  hand— and  found  this  to  be  the  case. 
They  put  on  a  little  over  half  a  ton  of  hay,  and 
then  drive  it  to  the  barn— all  the  men  going 
back  and  forth. 

Most  peopie  overestimate  the  weignt  of  their 
loads.  I  thrashed  my  wheat  this  year  as  we 
drew  it  from  the  field.  A  man  and  a  team  from 
a  neighboring  farm  helped  us  to  draw,  and  I 
told  him  I  wanted  big  loads.  He  brought  on 
what  he  thought  “  as  heavy  as  a  team  ought  to 
draw.”  I  asked  him  how  much  he  thought  his 
team  could  draw  at  a  good  pace.  “  Two  tons,” 
he  said.  He  pitched  off  the  load  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  had  on  nine  bushels,  or  say  540  lbs. 
of  grain,  and  certainly  not  over  450  lbs.  of 
straw.  So  that  his  “  big  load  ”  did  not  weigh 
half  a  ton !  And  yet  that  same  man  would 
think  nothing  of  drawing  a  cord  of  green 
beech  wood,  weighing  about  three  tons.  The 
biggest  load  thrashed  out  only  eighteen  bushels, 
and  consequently  did  not  weigh  over  one  ton. 

We  drew  in  with  two  teams  and  three  wag¬ 
ons.  As  soon  as  the  wagon  was  unloaded,  the 
man  that  carried  away  the  grain  pulled  it  out 
of  the  way,  the  other  load  drove  up,  and  the 
team  was  attached  to  the  empty  wagon  and 
taken  to  the  field  for  another  load.  The  ma¬ 
chine  sometimes  thrashed  three  bushels  in  two 
and  a  half  minutes,  and  averaged  a  bushel  a 
minute,  but  we  had  no  trouble  in  drawing  the 
wheat  fast  enough.  Later  in  the  day,  however, 
I  put  three  teams  to  draw,  and  four  wagons, 
with  another  man,  to  pitch.  I  did  this  for  the 
sake  of  getting  up  the  rakings,  which  is  always 
slow  work.  It  was  Deihl  wheat,  and  I  had 
five  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  from  eighteen 
acres,  or  thirty-one  and  three-quarters  bushels 
per  acre.  The  wheat  round  the  fences  was 
killed  out  by  the  snow,  and  there  were  about  two 
acres  in  the  field,  where  a  stone  underdrain  got 
choked  up,  that  yielded  not  more  than  half  a 
crop;  and  on  the  whole  field  the  Hessian  fly  did 
considerable  damage.  Nevertheless,  I  beat  the 
Deacon,  as  he  had  only  twenty  bushels  of  Amber 
wheat  per  acre.  But  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied. 
It  will  do,  perhaps,  for  a  new  beginner  on  a  run¬ 
down  farm, .but  I  want  forty  bushels  per  acre 
as  an  average  crop,  and  fifty  bushels  in  good 
seasons.  Fifty-six  bushels  of  white  wheat  per 
acre  have  been  grown  in  this  county,  and  we 
have  just  as  much  sun  now  as  we  had  then,  and 
it  is  a  pity  if  science  and  art  cannot  make  land 
as  rich  as  it  was  made  by  nature. 

My  “  fall-fallowed  ”  barley  did  not  turn  out 
as  well  as  I  expected.  Last  year  I  had  one  field 
that  yielded  over  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  this 
field  looked  a  great  deal  heavier.  Last  year  the 
season  was  very  dry  and  hot,  this  yeav  very  wet 
and  cold,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  crops  in  a  wet 
season  never  turn  out  as  well  as  they  look. 
The  field  contained  ten  acres,  and  we  had  four 
hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  barley,  with  six 
loads  of  rakings  still  to  thrash.  This  may 
bring  it  up  to  the  desired  five  hundred  bushels, 
but  it  is  rather  doubtful.  Three  or  four  acres 
were  badly  lodged,  and  we  lost  considerable  in 
harvesting  it.  We  did  not  sow  quite  fifteen 
bushels  on  the  ten  acres, but  it  was  thick  enough. 

Another  field  of  fourteen  acres,  after  corn, 
gave  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  bushels,  or 
thirty-two  bushels  per  acre,  with  a  few  rakings 
yet  to  thrash.  I  had  barley  on  this  same  field 


five  years  ago,  and  the  yield  was  only  twelve 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is,  so  far,  encouraging, 
and  the  improvement  is  due  to  nothing  but  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil.  The  field  was  in  corn  last  year, 
on  a  three-year-old  clover  sod.  It  was  only  a 
fair  crop.  We  cultivated  it  as  often  as  was  nec¬ 
essary,  say  once  a  week  or  ten  days,  until  the 
first  of  August.  Then  as  soon  as  the  corn  was 
cut,  and  while  the  stooks  were  still  in  the  field, 
we  ran  a  two-horse  cultivator  between  the  rows 
of  stooks,  and  after  the  stalks  were  removed, 
say  the  first  or  second  week  of  November,  we 
ran  the  cultivator  the  other  way,  usiug  four 
horses  abreast,  and  setting  the  teeth  to  run  as 
deep  as  the  land  hacf  been  plowed  in  the  spring, 
and  perhaps  a  little  deeper.  It  was  plowed 
once  the  next  spring,  and  sown  to  barley. 

J.  J.  Thomas  writes  me:  “There  is  one  point 
dwelt  upon  in  the  ‘  Walks  and  Talks  ’  which  I 
like  very  much.  This  is,  the  practice  of  sum¬ 
mer-fallowing  to  eradicate  weeds.  W e  arc  a 
weedy  nation.  There  are,  doubtless,  growing 
this  day,  within  the  limits  of  these  United 
States,  in  farm  fields,  enough  weeds  to  load  a 
line  of  -wagons  around  the  globe,  according  to 
estimate.  We  must  induce  our  people  to  clear 
them  out, — broadcast, —  not  so  much  by  hand- 
hoeing  and  finger  work.” — The  real  difficulty 
lies  in  the  indisposition  of  nearly  all  of  us  to 
do  anything  now  that  can  be  postponed.  We 
summer-fallow  because  that  is  a  part  of  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  routine ;  but  we  postpone  breaking 
up  the  land  as  late  as  possible.  A  “  summer- 
fallow  ”  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  field  of 
clover  plowed,  at  the  earliest,  in  Mavv,  and  more 
frequently  not  until  June  or  Juhq  and  then  the 
weeds  kept  down  by  the  use  of  the  harrows  and 
cultivator.  If  the  land  is  plowed  in  August  or 
September,  just  before  sowing  the  wheat,  it  is 
considered  something  extra.  Excellent  crops 
of  wheat  are  often  raised  in  this  way,  but  I 
never  liked  the  plan.  It  does  not  cause  enough 
of  the  seeds  of  weeds  to  germinate.  The  har¬ 
rows  and  cultivators  seldom  go  more  than  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  and  the  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  old  sod  lie  undisturbed  underneath. 
This  is  turned  up  at  the  second  plowing,  just 
previous  to  sowing  the  wheat,  and  the  seeds  it 
contains  will  then  germinate,  but  too  late  to 
give  us  any  chance  to  kill  the  weeds.  They 
have  undisturbed  possession  of  the  soil  for  three 
or  four  years— first  in  the  wheat  and  then  in  the 
grass.  In  the  wheat  they  go  to  seed,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  the  clover  and  grass  also.  And 
when  this  sod,  three  or  four  years  hence,  is 
plowed  up  and  planted  to  corn,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  have  to  resort  to  “hand-lioeing  and 
finger  work.”  All  this  is  the  result  of  our 
unwillingness  to  plow  the  land  the  fall  previous. 

If  I  was  going  to  summer-fallow  a  piece  of 
land  next  year  for  wheat— say  a  three-vear-old 
clover  sod— I  would  plow  it  this  fall,  as  early  as 
convenient;  then  cultivate  it  in  the  spring, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sod  was  rotted,  say  by  the 
time  we  were  through  planting  corn,  cross-plow 
it  and  harrow  thoroughly;  then  a  week  or 
two  later  put  on  a  four-liorse  cultivator,  run¬ 
ning  it  as  deep  as  possible,  going  both  ways, 
and  as  often  as  was  necessary  to  tear  the  land 
all  to  pieces;  if  cloddy,  roll  and  harrow  after 
the  clods  had  been  softened  by  a  shower;  put 
four  horses  abreast  on  the  roller,  and  fasten  the 
harrows  behind,  and  go  over  the  land  until  all 
the  clods  are  broken  up.  If  the  work  has  been 
thoroughly  done,  the  weed  seeds  will  start  by 
the  million.  The  more  the  better.  It  would  be 
a  lucky  thing  if  w'e  made  the  laud  so  mellow 


that  every  seed  in  it  would  germinate.  The 
young  plants  are  easily  killed  if  taken  in  time. 
Keep  the  cultivator  going.  Better  hire  an  extra 
man  in  haying  and  harvest  ratheixthan  let  the 
horses  lie  idle  while  the  weeds  are  growing  in 
the  summer-fallow.  Thistles,  especially,  must 
not  be  allowed  a  breathing  spell.  They  are 
very  tenacious  of  life,  but  in  our  splendid  cli¬ 
mate  we  ought  to  be  able  to  kill  them  in  one 
season.  After  harvest  plow  the  field  again. 
This  may  give  us  another  crop  of  weeds.  If 
so,  all  the  better.  The  cultivator,  run  both 
ways,  will  make  short  work  of  them.  Drill  in 
the  wheat  about  the  20th  of  September,  and 
seed  down  with  a  peck  of  clover  seed  per  acre 
in  the  spring.  If  good  strong  land,  well  drain¬ 
ed,  naturally  or  artificially,  I  should  expect 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  clover 
that  would  have  to  be  cut  early  in  June  the 
next  year,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  cut  it  at 
all ;  and  then  four,  five,  or  six  bushels  of  seeds 
afterwards.  Mow  it  or  pasture  it  the  next  sea¬ 
son,  and  then  after  you  are  through  sowing  the 
winter  wheat,  draw  out  and  spread  fifteen  or 
twenty  loads  of  rich,  well-rotted  manure  per 
acre,  that  was  piled  in  the  spring,  and  turned 
over  two  or  three  times,  to  cause  the  weeds  to 
germinate.  Spread  the  manure  evenly,  and  let 
the  grass  grow  through  it,  and  the  next  spring 
plow  under  the  grass  and  manure  just  before 
you  are  ready  to  plant,  and  drill  in  the  corn  as 
fast  as  you  plow  and  harrow  the  land.  Culti¬ 
vate  it  thoroughly,  and  there  will  be  little  hoe¬ 
ing  to  be  done,  but  a  good  deal  of  husking. 
All  this  is  the  result  of  plowing  the  land 
this  fall.  Neglect  this  and  you  cannot  possibly 
get  the  full  benefit  which  ought  to  be  derived 
from  the  summer’s  cultivation.  We  fail  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  element  of  Time, — one 
of  the  most  important  forces  in  agriculture. 
Th.e  fall-plowing-  gives  us  six  months  more  time 
for  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  decompose  the  soil, 
and  for  the  freezing  and  thawing  to  disintegrate 
and  mellow  it. 

_ _  * 

I  have  just  let  the  job  of  building  a  hundred 
rods  of  stone  wTall  at  $1.37'|2  per  rod,  and  the 
men  board  themselves.  It  is  too  much.  In  old 
times  the  same  work  was  done  for  less  than  half 
the  money.  But  I  have  found  to  my  cost  that 
it  is  better  to  pay  enough  to  secure  the  best 
men.  One  man  laid  me  a  wall  at  $1  per  rod, 
and  in  two  years  it  had  to  be  laid  over  again. 
Another  man  built  me  some  at  87'|2  cts.  a  rod, 
but  cheated  me  wroefully.  I  did  not  understand 
the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  my  ignorance.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  in 
not  lapping  over  the  stones,  and  binding  them 
properly.  “  I  could  cheat  any  man,”  said  an 
old  builder,  “unless  he  watched  me  all  the 
time.”  And  I  presume  this  is  the  case.  The 
only  remedy  seems  to  be  in  getting  men  who 
have  a  reputation  at  stake.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  pay  enough  to  secure  the  best  Avail 
builders  I  can  find.  It  is  a  great  nuisance  to 
have  a  wall  tumble  to  pieces  in  a  few  years.  By 
the  time  we  have  got  out  all  the  stones  from  the 
land  that  come  Avithin  reach  of  a  ploiv  running 
nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  I  shall  haAre  stones 
enough  to  fence  the  Avhole  farm  into  twenty- 
five  or  thirty-acre  lots;  and  ten  fields  certainly 
ought  to  be  enough  on  any  farm. 

If  farmers  in  other  sections  have  been  ns  late 
in  haying  as  they  Avere  here,  Timothy  seed  will 
be  cheap  next  year.  Half  of  the  hay  Avas  not 
cut  until  the  seed  Avas  dead  ripe.  To  feed  out 
Timothy  seed  Avorth  $3.00  or  $4.00  per  bushel 
of  45  lbs.  is  poor  economy,  even  if  the  horses 
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masticate  the  whole  of  it.  Better  thrash  out 
the  seed  from  overripe  hay  and  buy  oil-cake  or 
oats  with  the  money  obtained  for  it. 

I  never  before  saw  such  crops  of  oats  as  we 
had  this  season.  It  has  been  tough  work  har¬ 
vesting  them.  I  was  obliged  to  let  mine  get 
dead  ripe  before  we  could  cut  them  with  the 
machine.  We  cradled  round  the  field,  and  then 
started  the  machine,  but  it  clogged  so  badly 
that  we  had  to  give  it  up.  I  let  them  stand  a 
week  longer,  until  there  was  considerable  danger 
of  shelling,  but  the  straw  at  the  bottom  was 
still  green.  To  my  great  relief,  however,  I  then 
found  that  the  machine  would  cut  them  and 
rake  them  off  into  bundles.  We  put  four  horses 
on  to  the  machine  and  had  no  further  trouble. 
It  is  unwise  to  overtax  the  team,  for  one  man 
can  drive  four  horses  as  well  as  two,  and  the 
machine  works  far  better  when  there  is  power 
enough  to  keep  it  going  at  a  good  steady  pace. 
Tiie  driving  wheel,  too,  is  not  as  likely  to  tear 
up  the  soft  ground  when  it  goes  steadily  as 
when  it  is  jerked  by  an  overtaxed  team.  This 
has  been  the  great  trouble  the  past  harvest. 

- - - -a^n-  .  e. - ■ 


Fig.  2. 


middle  of  opposite  sides  rise  two  posts,  about  8 
feet  high.  These  not  only  support  the  pulley 
upon  which  two  buckets  hang,  but  a  roof  which 
extends  a  foot  in  every  direction  beyond  the 
curb.  This  roof  has  two  rafters  on  each  side, 
which  are  attached  to  the  posts,  and  supported 
by  braces  of  nearly  equal 
length  with  the  rafters. 
Two-and-a-half-incli  slats, 
cut  out  so  as  to  make  an  or¬ 
namental  figure,  represented 
in  fig.  2,  are  nailed  on  close 
;  together  upon  the  inside  of 
the  rafters  and  braces.  The 
roof  has  open  gables,  adorn¬ 
ed  by  a  simple  sawed  orna¬ 
ment,  made  of  the  ends  of 
similar  slats.  The  effect  is 
very  graceful  and  pretty. 
The  well  will  be  likely  to 
keep  clean  a  long  time,  and 
certainly  no  small  animals 
can  easily  get  in.  In  the 
same  vicinity  there  is  a 
very  attractive  rustic  well-curb  on  a  similar 
principle,  made  of  rough  red  cedar  with  the  bark 
on.  See  figure  3.  The  curb  is  of  boards,  to 
which  cedar  sticks,  split  in  half,  are  nailed,  mak¬ 
ing  figures  of  regular  lines.  The  braces  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  posts  so  as  to  appear  like  regular 
branches.  The  roof  in  the  case  to  which  we 
refer  is  of  simple  boards,  with  rustic  ornamenta¬ 
tion  on  the  gable  ends;  but  it  might  very  well 
be  of  bark,  nailed  upon  boards,  or  of  thatch, 
and  either  would  add  to  the  rustic  effect. 

After  all,  these  simple  roofs,  even  when  com¬ 
bined  with  a  well-made  curb,  set  snug  upon  a 
flagging  or  cement  base,  are  not  perfect  for 
keeping  out  dirt  that  blows  into  wells.  A  con¬ 
trivance  to  effect  this  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  It 
consists  of  two  simple  lids,  which  shut  together 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or  less.  In  making 
such  lids  the  boards  should  be  nailed  to  3  x  4 
scantlings  at  one  end,  and  narrow  cleats  at  the 
other.  Inserted  in  the  scantlings  are  two  stiff 
sticks  of  proper  length,  set  at  different  angles. 
They  should  stand,  when  the  lids  are  together, 
six  or  eight  inches  apart,  with  the  ends  lapping 
at  least  six  inches.  On  connecting  these  ends 
with  a  short  chain  or  cord,  both  lids  will  move 
together  in  opening  or  shutting,  so  that  one  can 
open  the  well  with  one  hand  with  the  greatest 
ease.  This  cover  is  adapted  to  any  kind  of 
open  well,  but  particularly  to  those  furnished 
with  the  old-fashioned  well-swepns  A  notch 
cut  in  each  cover  will 


Why  Don’t  the  Boys  Stay  ? 

ing  Pay? 


Will  Farm- 


“  Uncas,”  who  is  a  farmer’s  son  and  has  left 
the  farm  for  the  town,  thus  writes  about  farm¬ 
ing  from  his  point  of  view  :  “  Boys  generally 

like  to  be  where  there  is  something  going  on, 
different  from  the  farm,  and  the  attractions  of 
the  city  are  enticing.  Many  young  men,  I 
think,  are  driven  from  the  farm  by  the  stick-to- 
it-iveness  of  the  parent  to  old-style  farming. 
Young  men  nowadays  like  to  see  and  be  seen, 
and  dress  as  well  as  their  city  neighbors ;  but  the 
old-style  farming  don’t  allow  of  a  great  surplus 
in  the  treasury,  and  boys  seek  other  business. 

I  am  a  farmer’s  boy,  and  have  worked  on 
the  farm,  although  at  present  engaged  in  the 
city.  My  father  is  attached  to  old-fashioned 
farming— by  this,  I  mean  the  way  our  fathers 
did — and  is,  as  I  think,  a  little  old-fogy,  and,  with¬ 
al,  rather  strongly  set  in  liis  way,  millstone-like, 
while  he  calls  me  a  book  farmer,  and  thinks  if  I 
should  run  the  farm  I  would  run  it  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  less  than  a  year.  This  difference  in 
our  views  brought  me  to  the  city  to  live. 

The  question,  Will  farming  pay?  has  not  been 
settled  in  my  mind  by  practice,  only  in  theory. 


Fig.  4.— COVER  FOR  WELLS. 

stand  in  the  well  while  the  pole  or  chain  passes 
through  a  hole  made  by  cutting  a  notch  in 
eaclr  of  the  lids,  and  the  well  remains  covered. 


Fig.  3.— RUSTIC  WELL-CURB. 

and  consequently  I  can  only  speak'tlieoretically. 
I  am  convinced  that  under  the  system  generally 
pursued  by  most  farmers,  it  is  not  a  great  pay¬ 
ing  institution,  but  if  the  same  attention  and 
,  with  the  same  determined  spirit  to  make 
it  pay,  be  given  to  it,  that  is  given  to 
other  pursuits,  I  don’t  see  why  it  won’t 
pay.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  is 
dependent  upon  the  produce  of  the  farm 
for  sustenance,  so  that  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  what  the  farmer  raises. 
One  principal  need  of  the  farmer  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  successful  is  manure,  and  a 
farmer  should  make  and  save  all  he  can. 
A  barn  with  a  manure  cellar,  with  wa- 
ter-light  tanks  for  saving  all  the  liquids 
from  the  stables,  as  well  as  those  from 
the  sink  spout,  many  loads  of  fertilizing 
material,  which  with  a  great  many  go 
to  waste,  might  be  made  of  service  by 
stalling  the  cows  in  summer,  and  plac¬ 
ing  muck  under  them.  With  the  success¬ 
ful  manufacturer,  everything  is  made  to 
count,  and  even  the  dust  of  the  waste  is 
sold  for  manure.  With  the  farmer  the  fragments 
should  be  gathered  up,  that  nothing  be  lost. 
Another  great  need  of  the  farmer  is  some  kno  wl- 


Fig.  1.— well-curb. 

Well-eurbs  and  Well  Covers. 


The  drought  which  prevailed  during  a  portion 
of  the  summer  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
while  our  neighbors,  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
away,  were  having  so  much  rain  that, 
for  the  time,  they  had  ceased  to  regard 
it  as  a  blessing,  lowered  and  dried  our 
springs  and  wells  to  an  unusual  degree. 

This  offered  an  opportunity  to  clean  out 
and  deepen  wells  not  to  be  neglected. 

If  we  had  each  to  clean  out  his 
well  in  a  dry  time,  the  water  would  not 
taste  so  well  as  usual,  unless  we  knew 
the  work  was  thoroughly  done,  and  the 
subsequent  accumulation  of  dirt  prevent¬ 
ed.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  fall  into 
a  hole,  if  the  hole  stands  ready,  and  a 
hole  is  ready  on  most  of  our  farms  for 
mice,  moles,  toads,  insects,  leaves,  sticks, 
and  a  thousand  other  agreeable  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  things,  gold  spectacles  and  tin 
pails.  There  is  a  well  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  made  with  30-inch  cement  tiles; 
the  uppermost  tile  rises  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
Around  this  is  a  plain  wooden  curb,  31 1- feet 
square,  aud  3  feet  high  (see  fig.  1).  From  the 
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edge — the  more  the  better — of  the  science  of 
agriculture.  A  well-chosen  library  of  works  on 
agriculture,  books  written  by  men  of  practical 
experience,  as  well  as  some  of  the  agricultural 
papers  of  the  day,  is  of  great  value.  With  this 
theory,  and  the  means  to  carry  it  out,  I  think  I 
could  make  farming  pay.  What  think  you  ?” 

[You  are  right.  Make  the  farm  earn  its  own 
improvements  and  you  will  be  happy.  If  you 
know  an  investment  must  pay  at  least  10  per 
cent,  go  in  for  it.  If  it  will  pay  20,  you  may 
borrow  money  to  make  it.  If  you  wish  to  make 
farming  pay,  spend  no  money  for  extras  ;  or,  if 
you  do  so,  do  not  charge  it  to  the  farm.— Ed.] 


Fig.  1. — BAR-MUZZLE  FOR  CRIBBERS. 

Cribbing  Horses. 

Cribbing  is  not  a  disease  but  a  habit,  which 
no  doubt  is  as  agreeable  to  the  horse  as  it  is  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  his  owner.  This  evil  is  probably 
brought  on  by  the  horse  standing  in  his  stall 
with  an  empty  stomach  and  nothing  to  eat;  by 
slight  indigestion;  flatulency  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  relieved  by  an  eructation  of  gas;  by 
imitation ;  and  per¬ 
haps  by  simply  ac¬ 
cidentally  resting 
the  teeth  upon  the 
crib  and  experienc¬ 
ing  the  agreeable 
sensation.  Taken 
very  early  it  may  be 
cured.  The  horse 
should  at  once  be 
put  in  a  close  box 
stall  where  there  is 
nothing  upon  which 
he  can  rest  his  teeth, 
not  even  an  upright 
post.  (After  the 
habit  is  formed  a 
horse  will  often  crib 
upon  a  horizontal 
iron  bar.)  His  feed 
should  be  given  him 
upon  the  floor  in  a 
half-barrel  tub  or  a 
basket.  When  taken 
out,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  hitch  him,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  figured 
in  April,  1868,  page 
139,  should  be  used. 

This  is  a  rod  about 
two  feet  long,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  hitch¬ 
ing  rein,  and  made 

fast  to  the  bit-ring  when  the  horse  is  hitched, 
so  that  he  cannot  get  his  head  to  the  post. 
When  a  box  stall  caunct  be  provided,  it  will 


pay,  we  think,  to  use  the  bar-muzzle,  shown  in 
fig.  1.  This,  if  properly  made,  allows  the  horse 
to  eat  any  kind  of  fodder,  while  it  perfectly 
prevents  cribbing,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any 
one  examining  the  illustration.  A  good  black¬ 
smith  will  make  a  neat  one,  which  should  be  as 
light  as  possible  con¬ 
sistent  with  strength. 

It  is  attached  to  the 
halter.  The  expense 
of  this  bar-muzzle 
will  prevent  some 
persons  using  it.  A 
less  effective  preven¬ 
tive,  which  is,  never¬ 
theless,  good  for  any 
but  confirmed  crib-' 
bers,  is  a  strap  to  go 
around  the  neck,  in 
which  are  several 
sharp-pointed  nails, 
arranged  as  shown 
in  fig.  2,  so  as  to 
stick  into  the  throat 


Fig.  2. — THROAT-BAND. 


when  the  horse  is  in  the  act  of  cribbing. 
These  nails,  or  steel  points,  are  protected  by  a 
piece  of  stiff  leather  or  a  steel  spring  attached  at 
one  end  to  the  stop,  and  having  a  slot  cut  in 
the  other  through  which  the  strap  may  slip. 
This  piece  of  leather  is  attached,  soaked,  bent 
into  the  form  desired,  and  hammered  stiff  while 
drying ;  when  dry,  holes  are  cut  for  the  points  to 
come  through.  We  have  found  that  a  horse  in 
whom  the  habit  was  not  a  confirmed  one,  would 
stop  when  a  small  cord  was  tied  tightly  around 
the  throat.  A  farmer  of  experience  assures  us 
that  lie  has  completely  broken  a  colt  of  the  habit 
by  standing  out  of  sight  with  a  heavy  whip 
and  bringing  down  the  lash  soundly  when¬ 
ever  he  tried  to  crib  in  the  least.  Strips  of 
sheepskin  are  useful  with  beginners,  nailed  upon 
all  those  parts  of  the  crib  or  stall  where  they  can 
rest  their  teeth.  Cribbing  has  the  effect  to  re¬ 
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duce  a  horse  in  flesh,  and  probably  also  inter¬ 
feres  with  digestion  somewhat.  When  the  habit 
is  confirmed,  we  doubt  if  it  can  be  cured. 


Raking  Sea-weed  with  a  Horse*rake. 


The  old  method  of  gathering  sea-weed  in 
piles  with  a  hand-ralce  and  fork  is  tedious,  as 
every  shore  farmer  knows.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  marine  vegetation  landed  upon  the 
beach  is  usually  lost,  through  fear  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  saving  it.  On  rough  shores  there  is 
no  substitute  for  the  old  method.  But  on  the 
smooth,  sandy  beaches  that  line  many  of  our 
coves  and  harbors,  the  sulky  liorse-rake  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage.  It  does  not  run  quite 
so  readily  as  upon  smooth  meadow,  but  it  does 
its  work  well,  and  saves  the  labor  of  ten  men. 
It  will  not  only  gather  the  dry  weed  thrown 
up  by  the  tides,  but  the  tangled  mass  that  floats 
in  water  two  or  three  feet  deep.  A  great  deal 
may  be  saved  in  this  way  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  shore.  Another  advant¬ 
age  of  this  mode  of  gathering  is  the  saving  of 
a  multitude  of  marine  animals  and  small  fish, 
that  get  entangled  in  the  weeds  and  do  not  have 
time  to  escape.  The  horse-rake  with  its  load  is 
a  seine  to  draw  them  ashore.  On  some  shores 
this  marine  animal  life  is  very  abundant,  and 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  sea-wrack.  The 
labor  is  quite  severe  upon  the  horse,  and 
judgment  must  be  used  in  not  loading  the  rake 
too  heavily.  It  also  tests  the  strength  of  the 
rake,  but  with  good  steel  teeth,  as  in  the  Bay 
State,  there  is  little  danger  of  breaking. 


The  Barn  at  Ogden  Farm. 


The  engraving  below  shows  the  elevation 
of  a  large  barn  that  has  recently  been  erected  at 
Ogden  Farm.  Although  built  on  nearly  level 
land,  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  only  2  feet  in  100,  it  is,  nevertheless,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  three  floors  are  entered  by  drive¬ 
ways  from  the  ground.  The  view  of  the'  barn 
is  taken  from  the  south-east.  The  earth  exca¬ 
vated  in  digging  the 
cellars  was  used  in 
making  the  elevated 
drive-way,  by  which 
the  main  floor  is 
reached.  At  the  west 
end,  opposite  this 
drive-way,  a  slope 
was  dug  out  to  allow 
manure  carts  to  be 
driven  into  the  cel¬ 
lar.  Under  the  bridge 
there  is  a  passage¬ 
way  for  carts  and 
animals,  and  from 
this  a  double  door 
opens  into  the  gang¬ 
way  between  the 
stalls.  The  total 
length  of  the  barn, 
on  the  cattle  floor,  is 
100  feet,  and  its 
width  40  feet.  The 
cellar  is  of  corre¬ 
sponding  size.  The 
upper  or  hay  floor 
of  the  barn  is  only 
80  feet  long,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the 
lean-to.  which  covers 
the  extension  of  the 
cattle  floor  is  used 
as  a  convenient  stor¬ 
age  room  for  barrels  and  rubbish  generally 
and  also  for  straw.  The  barn  cellar  is  7  feet 
deep  below  the  sills,  and  is  all  in  one  room,  ex- 
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cept  a  space  25  feet  by  22  feet,  iu  the  south-east 
corner,  which  is  shut  off  by  a  cemented  stone 
wall,  and  is  used  as  a  root  cellar.  The  main 
cellar  has  a  capacity  sufficient  to  store  about  100 
cords  of  manure,  without  obstructing  the  drive¬ 
way,  which  runs  between  stone  piers  as  far  as 
the  wall  of  the  root  cellar.  The  stone  founda¬ 
tion  wall  is  carried  up  on  the  north  side  to  the 
liiglit  of  the  ceiling  of  the  cattle  floor,  as  a 
better  protection  against  cold  north  winds. 
The  description  of  the  interior,  with  plans  illus¬ 
trating  its  arrangement,  will  be  found  on  p.  368. 


Handling1  a  Bull. 

A  valuable  bull  is  often  spoiled,  that  is,  his 
usefulness  is  lost,  because  he  cannot  be  safely 
handled.  Many  a  bull  may  be  led  about  like 
an  old  cow;  some  are  easily  managed  with  a 
leading  clasp  attached  to  a  short  staff  by  a 
few  links  of  chain.  Others,  however,  require 
strong  apparatus  and  constant  vigilance.  In 
fact,  any  bull  is  an  unsafe  plaything,  and  should 
have  a  ring  in  his  nose  before  he  is  twelve 
months  old,  and  always  be  handled  so  that  by 
no  sudden  freak  can  he  get  the  advantage  of  his 
keeper.  Leading  staffs  which  are  attached  by 
means  of  a  snap-hook  and  a  few  links  are  not 
safe  in  close  quarters.  The  bull  , 
may  crowd  his  keeper,  who,  in 
order  to  be  safe,  braces  the  staff  g 
against  the  side  of  the  stall  or  a 
building.  The  beast  starts  back, 
gets  the  slack  of  the  chain,  then  s 
lunges  forward,  and  when  the 
strain  comes  suddenly,  the  staff 
being  braced  unyieldingly,  the 
ring  tears  out,  and  the  keeper  is 
then  at  the  mercy  of  the  animal  as  soon  as  he 
finds  out  that  he  is  free.  The  best  leading 
staffs  that  w’e  have  seen  in  use  are  those  which 
attach  directly  to  the  ring.  Of  such  we  know 
of  two  forms,  one  of  which  consists  of  a  strong 
hook  and  a  screw  bolt  which  is  unscrewed 
when  the  hook  is  inserted  in  the  ring  and  then 
screwed  up.  This  is  awkward,  because  one 
must  stand  close  to  the  bull  when  the  staff  is 
attached,  and  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  safe.  The  other  we 
figure,  giving  two  sketches 
from  different  points  of 
view.  It  consists  of  a  simple 
screw  hook.  The  hook  is 
of  the  best  soft  iron,  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
end  of  the  socket,  and  ta¬ 
pering  to  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  tip.  It 
makes  two  complete  turns 
at  an  angle  to  the  shaft, 
which  is  of  the  best  and 
toughest  ash,  having  a  per¬ 
fectly  straight  grain,  and 
capable  of  bearing  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  man 
springing  upon  it  with  all 
his  might.  Such  a  staff  may 
leading  staff.  p,e  inserted  in  the  ring  of  a 

loose  bull  if  he  can  be  cornered  or  driven  into  a 
stall,  even  induced  to  come  up  to  a  cow.  When 
once  inserted,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  hand, 
the  bull  is  under  some  control;  and  the  staff 
will  not  come  out.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  a  bull  to  tear  his  ring  out  when  held  by  such 
a  staff,  unless  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man, 
who  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  ani¬ 
mal  from  backing  him  at  a  run  against  a  wall. 
A  bull  ought  not  to  be  tied  by  his  ring.  While 


in  the  stall  he  should  be  fastened  by  a  rope 
which  he  cannot  break.  Good  manilla  inch 
rope  is  strong  enough  ;  and  this  should  be  se¬ 
cured  to  a  timber  that  will  not  give.  If  for  the 
sake  of  extra  security  one  wishes  to  fasten  him 
by  the  ring  also,  a  strap  with  a  snap  should  be 
used.  The  strap  should  always  be  slacker  than 
the  rope.  The  more  a  bull  is  kindly- handled, 
led  about,  groomed,  and  petted,  the  gentler  will 
he  be.  The  rougher  he  is  treated,  the  more 
will  he  show  harsh  characteristics.  Bulls  should 
be  early  broken  to  the  harness.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  advocated  the  advantages  of  making 
them  useful  as  draft  animals  upon  the  farm.  Not 
only  are  the  animals  kept  in  better  subjection 
when  worked,  but  they  will  be  much  healthier. 

- - - -a«  p> - -  - - 

New  and  Excellent  Fence. 

BY  JOHN  W.  SOHN,  BUTLER  CO.,  OHIO. 

Having  seen  in  the  July  Agriculturist  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  portable  fence,  I  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  that  I  invented  and  have  in  use, 
which  I  think  is  the  cheapest  and  most  durable 
fence  ever  made.  It  may  be  made  in  a  barn 
during  rainy  weather,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  de¬ 
cay  than  any  other  wooden  fence  I  know.  My 
property  has  been  subject  to  frequent  inunda¬ 


tions,  with  loss  of  fences  and  of  other  matters. 
I  needed  a  fence  that  could  be  removed  on  the 
approaching  rise  of  the  river,  and  replaced 
when  the  water  subsided,  and  the  one  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch  is  the  result  of  my 
thoughts.  I  have  had  this  fence  in  use  for  four 
years,  and  find  it  answers  for  both  a  stationary 
and  portable  fence.  It  consists  of  panels 
made  of  inch  boards,  each  of  which  may  be  used 
as  a  gate  when  desired.  I  use  pine,  but  any  other 
wood  may  be  used,  as  the  fence  is  not  set  on  the 
ground,  and  hence  not  liable  to  rot,  but  hangs 
on  the  stakes,  which  are  easily  renewed.  The 
panels  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  length 
or  bight,  according  to  the  lengths  of  the  boards. 
I  have  them  from  12  feet  to  16  feet  long,  and 
4  to  5  feet  in  bight.  I  will  describe  a  common 
size,  14  feet  long,  and  4  feet  high.  I  cut  out 
five  battens  or  strips  of  board,  4  feet  long 
and  4  inches  wide ;  then  I  measure  off  on  the 
floor  of  a  barn  a  place,  4  feet  by  14  feet,  and 
lay  down  three  battens,  one  at  each  end,  and 
one  in  the  middle  ;  then  I  lay  down  five  14-foot 
boards  on  the  top  of  the  battens  and  across  the 
same ;  the  upper  and  lower  boards  are  6  inches 
wide,  the  other  three  are  4  inches  wide.  The 
lowest  board  is  laid  2  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
battens,  the  next  board  is  laid  down  leaving  a 
space  of  2’Ij  inches,  the  next  leaving  3'|a  inches, 
the  next  5  inches,  and  the  last  even  with  the 
top  of  the  battens,  leaving  11  inches  space.  At 
the  ends  I  lay  down  two  battens  directly  over 
the  lower  battens,  and  commence  nailing  down 
with  wrought  or  clinch  nails.  At  the  ends  I 
use  3'|  j-inch  nails;  at  the  middle,  there  being 
but  one  batten,  21|J-inch  nails.  In  the  end 
battens,  through  the  upper  and  lower  boards,  I 
use  ’|  ,-inch  bolts,  S’^-inches  long,  having  four 
bolts  to  a  panel,  which  makes  it  very  firm. 
Wooden  pins  may  be  used  by  persons  wishing 


to  save  the  expense  of  buying  nails.  When  the 
nails  are  clinched,  the  panel  is  done.  In  set¬ 
ting  up  the  fence  the  ends  of  the  panels  are 
put  together  on  a  straight  line,  and  an  inch 
board,  8  inches  long,  is  put  in  the  upper  space 
between  the  battens,  and  also  one  in  the  lower 
space;  this  is  sufficient  to  fasten  the  gates  to¬ 
gether.  Then  I  take  stakes  51 |a  or  6  feet  long,  and 
l'|a  or  2  inches  square;  pin  or  bolt  two  stakes 
together  8  inches  from  the  top,  and  point  the 
lower  ends  so  that  they  will  go  easity  into  the 
ground.  Then  take  two  pairs  of  the  stakes  for 
each  of  the  panels,  and  place  one  inside  of  the 
top  space  between  the  first  two  boards  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  top  board  rests  on  the  stakes, 
which  incline  outward  in  opposite  directions. 
Raise  the  stakes  so  that  the  gate  will  be  3  inch¬ 
es  above  the  ground.  The  stakes  will  brace 
the  fence  in  four  directions,  and  no  wind  can 
upset  it.  The  fence  may  be  set  up  in  different 
ways.  Four  panels  will  make  an  enclosure. 


Land  Drainage— Details  of  the  Work. 

BY  COL.  GEO.  E.  WARING,  JR.,  OF  OGDEN  FARM. 

It  is  never  pleasant  to  confess  errors ;  but  I 
am  convinced,  by  what  I  have  recently  seen, 
that  in  previous  writing  about  drainage,  I  have 
been  mistaken  on  one  point.  That  is,  in  insist¬ 
ing,  as  a  universal  rule,  that  the  whole  line 
should  be  opened  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
lateral  to  the  lower  eud  of  the  main,  and  that 
the  main  should  be  kept  open  until  the  tile-lay¬ 
ing  and  covering  should  be  finished  in  all  its 
laterals.  This  is  frequently,  but  not  always, 
true, — perhaps  it  is  not  even  generally  so. 

I  have  probably  directed  the  laying  of  over  a 
hundred  miles  of  tile  drains,  and  I  have  always 
tried  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
English  practice,  as  I  had  seen  it  described.  I 
have  bought  sets  of  English  draining  tools,  and 
have  read  in  English  agricultural  books  and  pa¬ 
pers  about  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  done. 
I  have  seen  pictures  and  diagrams  showing 
every  step  of  the  operation,  and  have  had  let¬ 
ters  from  England  (in  reply  to  my  questions) 


telling  me  precisely  what  they  do  there.  I  have 
tried  for  fifteen  years — with  scores  of  Irish  ditch¬ 
ers — to  imitate  them,  and  have  finally  concluded 
that  the  statements  made  were  not  true,  and 
that  the  pictures  drawn  were  drawn  from  the 
imagination.  I  could  in  no  way  get  my  ditch¬ 
es  dug  without  having  the  men  tramping  on  the 
bottom,  and  making  more  or  less  mud  accord- 
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iug  to  the  amount  of  water, — and  this  mud, 
running  toward  the  main,  carried  a  sure  source 
of  obstruction  with  it.  Hence,  I  have  always 
recommended  that  the  whole  line  be  opened 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  before  a  tile  is  laid, 
and  that  the  tile-laying  be  commenced  at  the 
upper  ends  of  the  laterals  and  continued  down 
stream ,  so  that  no  muddy  water  would  run  into 
them,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  tiles  were  laid 
from  the  lower  end  upward. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  in  very  wet,  soft 
land,  or  where  the  grade  is  so  slight  that  great 
care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of 
the  fall,  this  precaution  is  necessary.  But 
wherever  there  is  a  fall  of  as  much  as  one  foot 
in  a  hundred  feet,  if  the  bottom  is  ordinarily 
firm,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  reverse  the  direction , 
and  to  commence  laying  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
drain — putting  in  the  tile  aud  covering  it  up,  as 
fast  as  the  digging  progresses. 

I  am  led  to  this  change  of  opinion  by  seeing 
the  thing  done  by  drainers  of  English  education. 
What  I  could  not  understand  from  description, 
nor  attain  by  experiment,  is  made  clear  by  ob¬ 
servation.  In  the  digging  of  ordinary  drains  the 
fool  of  the  workman  never  reaches  to  within  less 
than  a  foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch ;  conse- 
sequently,  there  is  no  trampling  of  the  floor  of 
the  drain,  and  no  formation  of  mud.  What 
water  may  ooze  out  from  the  land  (and,  as  but 
little  of  the  ditch  is  open  at  once,  the  amount  is 
very  small)  has  no  silt  in  it,  aud  cannot  obstruct 
the  tile  through  which  it  runs. 

I  will  try  to  describe  the  process  so  that  all 
may  understand  it.  We  will  suppose  the  main 
drain  to  be  laid  and  filled  in,  junction  pieces 
being  placed  where  the  laterals  are  to  come  in, 
and  that  we  are  about  to  dig  and  lay  a  lateral 
emptying  into  it. 

1.  A  line  is  stretched  to  mark  one  side  of  the 
ditch,  and  the  sod  is  removed  to  a  spade’s  depth 
(15  inches  wide)  for  a  length  of  about  two  rods, 
and  a  ditch  is  dug  about  18  inches  deep,  with  a 
narrow  bottom.  2.  A  ditching  spade  (fig.  1)  20 
inches  long  in  the  blade,  6  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  and  4  inches  wide  at  the  point, — made  of 
steel  and  kept  sharp — is  forced  in  to  its  whole 


bottom,  3  feet  below  the  surface.  When  he 
has  dug  for  a  length  of  2  or  3  feet,  he  takes  a 
snipe-bill  scoop  (fig.  4),  only  3  inches  wide,  and, 
using  it  a3  he  did  the  broader  scoop,  removes 
the  loose  earth.  The  round  back  of  this  scoop, 
which  is  always  working  a  foot  below  the  level 
on  which  the  operator  stands  and  which  per¬ 
forms  the  offices  of  a  shovel ,  smooths  and  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  making  a  much  better 
bed  for  the  tiles  than  it  is  possible  to  get  if  it 
has  to  be  walked  on,  and  regulates  the  grade 
most  perfectly. 

4.  When  the  short  length  of  ditch  has  been 
nearly  all  dug  out  and  graded,  the  branch  on 
the  junction  piece  of  the  tile  is  uncovered,  and 
the  tile  is  laid  by  the  use  of  a  “tile-layer”  (fig. 
5),  operated  by  a  man  standing  astride  the  ditch 
on  the  banks.  The  collar  is  placed  on  the  end 
of  the  branch  on  the  upper  end  of  the  tile.  The 
implement  lowers  the  tile  (with  its  collar  in 
place)  and  the  other  end  is  carefully  inserted  in 
the  collar  on  the  branch.  Then  the  end  of  the 
second  tile  is  inserted  into  the  second  collar,  and 
so  on  until  nearly  all  of  the  graded  ditch  is  laid. 

5.  The  most  clayey  part  of  the  subsoil  is 
thrown  carefully  down  on  the  tile  and  tramped 
into  its  place, — all  but  the  collar  end  of  the  last 
tile  being  covered, — and  the  ditch  filled  at  least 
half-full  and  pounded. 

6.  Another  rod  or  two  of  the  ditch  is  opened, 
dug  out,  laid,  and  filled  in  as  above  described, — 
the  amount  opened  at  any  one  time  not  being 
enough  to  allow  the  accumulation  of.  a  danger¬ 
ous  quantity  of  water.  If  there  is  any  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  water  in  the  land,  or  if  it  is 
feared  that  it  may  rain  during  the  night,  the 
tile  is  left  with  a  plug  of  grass  or  straw,  which 
will  prevent  the  entrance  of  dirt. 

Fig.  6  gives  a  section  of  a  ditch  with  the  work 
in  its  different  stages.  The  tile  is  shown  in  section. 

And  now  for  the  result: — 

Last  year,  after  the  draining  of  Ogden  Farm 
was  completed,  I  undertook  the  drainage  of  a 
neighbor’s  land,  employing  the  same  gang  of 
experienced  Irish  ditchers.  The  best  bargain  I 
could  make  was  for  one  dollar  per  rod  for  dig¬ 
ging  and  back-filling  (tile  laying  not  included). 


clays  the  whole  work  of  digging  and  tile  lay¬ 
ing  can  be  done  for  les3  than  50  cents  per  rod. 


Hamper  for  Poultry. 


Fowls  and  other  poultry  at  our  exhibitions 
often  have  their  good  looks  greatly  damaged 
by  being  sent  to  the  shows  in  unsuitable  boxes. 
The  best  way  of  sending  fowls  we  know  of  is 
to  cage  them  in  those  open-work  wicker  bask¬ 
ets,  called  Fowl  Hampers.  We  give  an  en¬ 
graving  of  one,  and  from  it  any  basket  maker 


POULTRY  HAMPER. 


may  easily  construct  others.  The  one  we 
copied  was  made  of  peeled  willow ;  that  with 
the  bark  on  would  be  equally  good.  There  is 
a  close  bottom,  and  a  close  band,  three  inches 
high,  at  the  base,  another  similar  band  at  the 
top,  and  a  narrow  one  of  only  two  or  three 
strands  around  near  the  middle,  to  stiffen  the 
upright  rods,  and  hold  them  in  place.  The  top 
is  hinged  in  the  middle,  one  part  forming  a  lid, 
the  other  being  permanent.  Handles  are  also 
provided  and  placed  in  the  lop.  When  used 
for  fowls,  these  hampers  are  lined  with  any. 
cheap  goods,  sacking  or  calico,  the  lining  ex¬ 
tending  around  the  sides  and  top  so  that  the 
feathers  cannot  be  injured,  and  to  prevent  harm 
coming  to  the  fowls  from  draughts,  to  which 
they  are  very  sensitive.  Ducks  and  geese  may 
be  shipped  in  unlined  hampers.  The  food  aud 
water  is  placed  in  cups  fastened  to  the  sides. 
The  bot  tom  should  be  covered  thick  with  straw, 
and  it  is  often  desirable  to  raise  tlic  bight  of  the 
close  band  around  the  base  by  stitching  in 
handfuls  of  pulled  straw  to  a  bight  of  several 
inches.  These  hampers  may  be  washed  in  dis¬ 
infecting  soap  and  water,  and  are  more  easily 
kept  clean  and  free  from  vermin  than  box 
cages.  As  soon  as  out  of  use,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  sunned,  and  put  away — 
not  used  .for  coops,  hospital  wards,  and  all  sorts, 
of  purposes.  See  articles  on  basket  making  in 
the  Am.  Agriculturist  for  April  and  J nne,  1867. 


Digging1  Potatoes. 


Potatoes  are  bringing  such  poor  prices  this 
year  that  unless  we  exercise  great  economy  in 
digging  we  shall  profit  little  by  the  crop.  This 
year  will  show  also  the  great  advantage  that 
potatoes  which  grow  close  have  over  those 
which  are  scattered  all  through  the  ground. 
We  are  getting  to  be  critical  about  the  various 
qualities  of  our  crops,  and  this  is  one  which. 


Fig.  6.— OPENING  THE 


length,  and  the  earth  thrown  out.  Of  course  it 
will  be  necessary  in  very  hard  ground  to  do 
some  picking,  but  it  i3  surprising  to  see  with 
what  ease  a  man  with  an  iron  shank  screwed  to 
the  sole  of  his  boot  will  work  the  sharp  point 
of  this  spade  into  an  obdurate  hard-pan.  The 
loose  earth  that  escaped  the  spade  is  removed 
by  a  scoop  (fig.  2),  4  inches  wide,  which  the 
workman,  walking  backward,  draws  toward  him 
until  it  is  full,  swinging  it  out  to  dump  its  load 
on  the  bank.  In  this  way  he  gets  down  3  feet, 
and  leaves  a  smooth  floor  on  which  he  stands. 
3.  Commencing  again  at  the  end  next  to  the 
main,  with  a  narrower,  stronger,  and  even  sharp¬ 
er  spade,  of  the  same  length  or  a  little  less  (fig. 
3),  4'|  a  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  3  inches  at 
the  point,  he  digs  out  as  neatly  as  he  can,  anoth¬ 
er  foot  of  earth, — he  facing  the  main  and  work¬ 
ing  back,  so  that  he  stands  always  on  the  smooth 


AND  LAYING  THE  TILES. 


The  best  men  earned  $3.50  per  day, — the  aver¬ 
age  not  more  than  $2.25.  Owing  to  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  the  work  was  suspended  un¬ 
til  this  year’s  harvest  should  be  completed. 

This  year  I  hired  a  gang  of  tile  drainers  from 
Canada,  who  had  English  experience.  They 
work  precisely  as  above  described.  The  price 
paid  is  75  cents  per  rod  for  digging,  back-filling, 
and  tile-laying  (for  the  whole  work  complete, 
although,  owing  to  the  hard-pan ,  much  picking 
is  required).  The  best  man  among  them  com¬ 
pletes  seven  rods  per  day  ($5.25),  and  the  average 
is  fully  five  rods  ($3.75).  The  amount  of  earth 
handled  (owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  ditch¬ 
es)  is  less  than  one-lialf  of  what  it  was  last  year, 
and  the  work  is  done  with  a  neatness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  that  I  have  never  seen  equaled. 

What  these  men  are  doing  others  can  do  as 
well,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  simple,  heavy 
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when  the  crop  is  harvested,  makes  many  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  difference  in  the  labor  of  digging,  and  in 
the  number  of  potatoes  left  in  the  ground.  We 
have  made  some  careful  experiments  upon  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how 
much  scattered  the  tubers  lie,  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  who  will  make  similar 
ones.  The  questions  to  be  answered  are : — How 
far,  on  an  average,  from  the  center  of  the  hill  do 
the  great  majority,  say  five-sixths,  of  all  the  po¬ 
tatoes  lie  ?  and,  How  far  is  it,  on  an  average, 
from  the  center  of  the  hill,  or  the  main  stalk,  to 
the  outside  of  the  outmost  tuber  ?  At  least  ten 
hills  should  be  dug  to  get  an  average. 

When  potatoes  are  plowed  out  there  should 
be  plenty  of  hands,  and  each  one  should  have 
just  so  much  space  assigned  him  as  he  can 
clear  up  between  the  times  the  plow  passes.  A 
large,  double-mould-board  plow,  drawn  by  two 
horses  and  run  deep,  does  good  work,  and  the 
various  potato  diggers  which  are  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  double-mould-board  plows  with  the 
mould-board  slit  so  as  to  form  fingers,  are  not 
very  great  improvements  upon  it.  However, 
when  one  has  many  potatoes  to  dig  or  much 
ground  to  go  over,  they  will  pay.  We  don’t 
believe  it  will  pay  to  get  any  other  kind.  Cer¬ 


tainly  we  have  never  seen  one  work  which  we 
regarded  as  a  success.  If  land  is  in  a  condition 
for  winter  grain  (rye),  and  a  sufficient  force  of 
diggers  can  be  secured,  the  potatoes  may  be 
taken  out  and  the  land  left  thoroughly  plowed 
at  one  operation.  In  this  case  we  would  take 
a  10-inch  or  12-inch  furrow,  eight  inches  deep 
through  the  rows,  and  plow,  following  the  rows 
to  the  end,  and  carry  ing  the  plow  across  the  ends 
of  the  lands.  If  there  are  many  weeds  or  much 
haulm  upon  the  field,  it  should  be  mowed  over, 
and  the  rubbish  raked  up  and  carted  off  before 
the  digging  commences.  And  in  whatever  way 
the  potatoes  are  dug,  the  field  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed  afterwards.  It  will  usually 
pay  to  cross-plow  and  harrow  a  second  time, 
especially  if  winter  grain  is  to  follow. 

Should  the  tubers  be  found  more  or  less  de¬ 
cayed,  they  should  be  put  upon  a  barn  floor  or 
spread  out  somewhere  under  cover,  and  care¬ 
fully  sorted.  The  partially  decayed  ones,  if  the 
worst  spots  of  rot  be  pushed  out  with  the  thumb, 
may  be  boiled  for  the  hogs.  Potatoes  will  heat 
if  placed  in  large  piles,  before  they  have  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  and  lost  some  moisture.  Tiiey  may 
be  put  not  more  than  two  feet  deep  in  bins 
or  in  pits  as  soon  as  dug,  if  the  weather  be  dry. 


Guessing  at  the  Weight. 

It  takes  but  little  to  make  an  excitement  in 
some  obscure  country  towns,  where  the  old  style 
of  spending  more  time  at  the  tavern  and  grocery 
than  on  the  farm  is  not  yet  done  away  with. 
The  artist,  Mr.  Worth,  has  sketched  a  scene 

that  he  has  frequently  witnessed  in  - 

well,  we  will  not  say  where,  but  it  could  only 
occur  in  places  where  the  mail  takes  few  or  no 
agricultural  papers.  The  Squire  has  fattened  a 
pig,  which  he  intends  to  take  to  the  county 
fair  the  next  day,  and  all  the  wise  men  of  the 
neighborhood  have  come  down  to  inspect  the 
animal  and  guess  upon  its  weight.  There  are 
some  people  who  seem  to  have  very  little  talent 
at  anything  else,  who  are  very  acute  at  guess¬ 
ing  at  the  weight  of  a  pig.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  guessing  at  the  weight  of  pigs 
even  takes  the  form  of  gambling,  and  bets  are 
made  upon  the  result.  The  sharp  ones  contrive, 
in  some  way,  to  get  at  the  weight  beforehand, 
and  their  guesses  are  often  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  others.  It  is  a  harmless  amusement  to 
guess  at  the  weight  of  a  pig;  but  we  heartily 
despise  “pig-guessing,”  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
some  localities  —  when  betting  is  involved. 
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The  Blazing  Star. — Liatris. 

Nothing  gives  ns  more  pleasure  than  to  see 
our  native  plants  brought  into  cultivation. 
There  was  an  unusual  number  of  these  in  the 
grounds  formerly  owned  by  Charles  Downing, 
and  in  visiting  this  choice  collection  of  plants, 
we  think  we  gave  more  attention  to  the  culti¬ 
vated  natives  than  to  the  choicest  exotics.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  of  Blazing  Star  ( Liatris )  made  such 
a  show,  that  we  were  very  glad  that  Mr.  D.,  be¬ 
fore  he  left  his  place,  sent  us  bits  of  them.  We 
have  some  ten  species  growing  in  the  Northern. 
States,  but  they  are  more  abundant  South  ancl 
West  than  at  the  North.  They  are  doubtless 
found  growing  wild  with  many  of  our  readers, 
but  they  can  have  no  idea  how  much  finer  the 
plants  are  when  they  are  given  good  gardea 
soil,  and  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  strug¬ 
gling  with  other  plants.  Engravings  of  three: 
of  those  we  have  cultivated  are  here  given.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  differ  very  much  in  habit, 
but  they  have  all  the  same  general  structure,, 
and  a  great  similarity  in  the  color  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  which  is  a  pale  purple.  The  Spiked  Blaz¬ 
ing  Star  (. Liatris  spicata),  fig.  1,  is  the  earliest 


of  the  three.  It  commences  to  bloom  early  in 
July,  and  is  showy  for  about  a  month.  The 
Scaly  Blazing  St-ar  (L.  squarrosa),  fig.  2,  is  so 
called  from  the  scales  or  involucre  surrounding 
each  head  of  flowers.  The  most  striking  of 
all  is  the  Dense-spiked  Blazing  Star  (L.  pych- 
iwstachya),  in  which  the  heads  of  flowers  are 
crowded  together  as  closely  as  they  can  be 
upon  the  stem,  and  form  a  most  striking  flower 
cluster,  about  two  feet  in  length.  The  plant 
stands  five  feet  or  more  high,  and  its  great  mass 
of  flowers  makes  it  a  most  noticable  object.  The 
species  we  have  illustrated,  as  well  as  several 
others,  are  found  from  New  England  west  and 
south,  and  the  roots  of  them  may  be  readily 
transferred  to  gardens,  or  the  seeds  may  be  col¬ 
lected  when  ripe  this  autumn  and  sown  at  oncej. 


Planting  Bulbs. 

Bulb  fanciers  are  one  thing,  the  general 
public  another.  The  first-named  need  no  direc¬ 
tions  about  selecting  the  choice  varieties,  or 
concerning  the  composts  in  which  to  plant 
them.  One  who  has  had  no  experience  in  bulb 
matters  will,  if  he  reads  mosts  of  the  florists’ 


directions,  think  it  is  of  no  use  for  him  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  grow  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  the 
like,  as  the  directions  for  planting  them  are  so 
elaborate,  and  when  he  takes  up  a  dealer’s  cata¬ 
logue,  he  finds  the  prices  of  the  most  select  al¬ 
together  beyond  his  means.  The  best  way  for 
a  lover  of  flowers  to  do  is  to  buy  unnamed 
sorts,  and  leave  the  cultivation  of  the  fancy 
varieties  to  those  who  have  more  experience  in 
the  matter.  Good,  unnamed  Hyacinths  can  be 
had  for  about  $2  per  dozen ;  Tulips,  for  75  cts ; 
Crocuses,  for  40  cts. — the  prices  varying  slight¬ 
ly  with  the  different  dealers.  Any  good  garden 
soil  will  answer.  If  heavy,  add  sand  or  sandy 
loam,  and  if  poor,  spade  in  some  manure — cow 
manure  being  the  best.  Plant  Hyacinths  6  or  8 
inches  apart  and  4  inches  deep,  Tulips  an  inch 
shallower  and  nearer;  Crocuses  may  be  as  near 
as  3  inches,  and  need  not  be  covered  with  over 
2  inches  of  earth.  The  flowers  make  the  best 
appearance  if  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  masses 
or  clumps.  In  preparing  the  soil,  the  bed  will 
be  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  general  surface 
— which  will  be  all  the  better,  as  water  will  not 
stand  upon  the  bulbs.  It  is  better  to  place  a 
covering  of  coarse  manure  or  litter  over  the 
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beds,  as  this  will  prevent  severe  freezing,  and 
also  premature  starting  in  spring.  Besides  the 
bulbs  we  have  mentioned,  the  Bulbocodium, 
Crown  Imperial,  Jonquil,  Snow-drop,  Snow¬ 
flake,  and  others,  are  to  be  commended. 


Packing  and  Preserving  Grapes. 

Some  lime  ago  we  received  from  a  Southern 
correspondent  a  package  of  grapes,  asking  us 
what  they  would  bring  in  the  N.  Y:  market. 
The  grapes  were  put  in  a  slatted  crate,  and  when 
they  reached  us  the  package  was  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  bruised  and  mangled  fruit,  which 
was  -worth  absolutely  nothing.  Because  toma¬ 
toes  and  cucumbers  must  be  put  in  open  crates, 
it  does  not  follow  that  grapes  should  be.  No 
worse  way  could  be  contrived  for  sending  this 
fruit  than  in  a  crate  with  slats.  Grapes  come 
best  in  tight  boxes.  They  should  be  picked  and 
allowed  to  “  cure  ”  for  a  week  or  more  in  order 
to  toughen  their  skins  before  they  are  packed. 
Whatever  box  is  chosen  should  be  opened  at 
the  bottom,  and  good  bunches  laid  in  regularly ; 
then  the  box  is  to  be  filled  up  with  good  bunches 
so  full  that  it  will  require  a  slight  pressure  to 
bring  it  down  to  its  place.  The  bottom  is  then 
to  be  tacked  on  and  the  label  put  upon  the 
opposite  side,  which  will  be  the  top.  This  plan 
works  admirably  for  Northern  grapes;  how  it 
will  answer  for  those  raised  at  the  South  remains 
to  be  seen.  At  all  events  they  must  in  some 
way  be  packed  in  some  manner  that  will  not 
allow  them  to  shake.  Another  thing.  No  in¬ 
ferior  fruit  will  sell  in  the  N.  Y.  market.  A 
single  green  berry  will  spoil  a  box.  Have  the 
bunches  carefully  looked  over,  and  if  there  are 
any  unripe  berries,  remove  them.  Some  of  our 
largest  growers  use  boxes  holding  five  pounds. 
There  are  plain  boxes  with  endsof ’^-incli  stuff, 
and  sides,  top,  and  bottom  of  thinner  material. 
There  is  a  veneer  box  made  which  has  many 
claims  to  favor  as  it  can  be  packed  in  such 
small  compass  for  shipping.  Grapes  for  keep¬ 
ing  for  winter  should  be  left  on  the  vines  as  late 
as  is  safe  and  then  kept  at  as  low  and  as  uniform 
a  temperature  as  possible.  Our  dealers  have 
them  in  excellent  condition  long  after  New 
Years,  and  we  have  known  them,  by  observing 
these  conditions,  to  keep  until  April. 


Raising1  Potatoes  from  the  Seed. 

Seed  potatoes  and  potato  seed  are  two  very 
different  things.  By  seed  potatoes  is  meant  the 
tubers  or  potatoes  reserved  for  propagation. 
These,  when  planted,  almost  invariably  repro¬ 
duce  their  kind.  "We  say  “almost,”  as  they, 
like  other  plants,  will  sometimes  sport.  Potato 
seed  is  that  which  is  produced  in  the  balls 
which  are  found  upon  the  vines.  From  the 
seeds  contained  in  these  there  is  no  probability 
of  getting  potatoes  like  the  parent  tuber,  and 
each  of  the  many  seeds  a  ball  contains  may 
produce  a  widely  differing  one  from  that  yielded 
by  any  other  seed  from  the  same  ball,  and  in 
this  manner  new  varieties  are  produced.  The 
interest  at  present  felt  in  potato  culture  has  in¬ 
duced  some  to  ask  about  raising  potatoes  from 
seed.  It  is  an  interesting  but  a  not  very  encour¬ 
aging  field  for  experiment.  Mr.  Goodrich  spent 
a  lifetime  at  it,  and  produced,  out  of  many 
thousands,  but  few  that  will  have  any  perma¬ 
nent  value.  Still  he  did  a  good  work ;  he  pro¬ 
duced  some  varieties  which  were  hardy  when 
there  was  a  general  failure,  and  he  opened  the 
way  for  others  to  improve  upon  his  labors.  We 
have  now  many  fine  potatoes,  and  one  who 


raises  from  the  seed  must  produce  something 
better  than  any  we  now  have  to  make  his  labor 
remunerative.  Still,  we  would  not  discourage 
experiments.  We  do  not  think  that  the  quality 
of  several  of  our  potatoes  can  be  excelled.  We 
must  now  look  in  the  direction  of  earliness  and 
productiveness.  The  ball  of  the  potato  selected 
for  seed  should  be  from  the  earliest  set  upon  the 
vines ;  this,  when  ripened  as  much  as  can  be 
upon  the  stem,  should  be  cut  with  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  vine,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to 
mature.  Some  direct,  when  the  ball  is  shriv¬ 
elled,  to  soak  it  in  water  and  wash  out  the 
seeds,  but  we  believe  that  they  will  keep  better 
within  the  ball.  In  spring  the  seeds  arc  to  be 
sown  and  the  plants  treated  precisely  like 
tomato  plants.  Sow  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  a  box 
m  the  house,  and,  when  large  enough,  trans¬ 
plant  to  other  boxes,  and,  -when  the  weather 
will  allow,  plant  in  good  soil  out  of  doors. 
The  English  authorities  say  that  small  tubers 
will  be  produced  the  first  }mar,  which  are  to  be 
saved  and  planted  the  next  year.  This  may  be 
the  case  in  the  climate  of  England,  but  Mr. 
Bresee,  who  has  had  such  remarkable  success 
in  producing  new  varieties,  and  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Early  Rose,  Bresee’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  and  King  of  the  Earlies,  informs  us  that  he 
gets  tubers  the  first  season  of  sufficient  size  to 
enable  him  to  judge  of  their  quality.  The 
potatoes  which  we  have  mentioned  were  started 
in  a  box  in  the  house,  planted  out  at  the  proper 
time,  and  selected  the  first  season  from  a  large 
number  which  were  rejected. 


Notes  from  “  The  Pines.”— No.  5. 

My  text  is,  “How  Not  to  Do  It,”  but  I  shall 
let  Friend  Harris  preach  the  sermon.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  was  sent  as  a  part  of  “Walks  and 
Talks,”  but  as  it  was  crowded  out  of  that  part 
of  the  paper,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  here,  as  it  gives  a  better  lesson  than 
anything  I  could  write.  Our  old  professor  of 
chemistry  used  to  say  that  an  experiment  which 
did  not  succeed  wTas  quite  as  instructive  as  one 
which  did.  There  is  one  thing  I  like,  about 
“  W.  and  T. ;”  he  has  no  hesitation  in  telling 
his  failures,  and  I  think  he  takes  a  little  more 
pleasure  in  recording  a  bad  crop  than  a  good 
one.  He  says : 

I  am  glad  Brother  Tlmrber  of  the  “  Pines  ” 
is  telling  his  experience.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  at  all  necessary  for  him  to  tell  his  men  to  sit 
under  the  shed  while  he  is  absent  at  the  city. 
They  will  do  that  without  his  telling  them.  I 
am  glad  he  has  got  such  a  large  garden,  be¬ 
cause  nothing  is  so  good  for  the  exercise  of  that 
rarest  of  all  graces,  Patience.  If  lie  will  only 
lay  it  out  as  I  did  mine,  I  will  guarantee  that  he 
will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  varieties  of  fruits  are 
the  most  popular  for  ordinary  tastes.  He  will 
also  be  able  to  tell  us  which  of  the  many  pat¬ 
ented  whiffletrees  is  best  to  plow  with  among 
trees.  I  hope,  too,  his  garden  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  as  much  as  mine  was,  for  he  will  then 
have  a  fine  opportunity  to  bring  out  an  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  his  valuable  work  on  “  Weeds 
and  Useful  Plants.” 

I  laid  out  my  garden  with  a  walk  running 
through  the  center,  and  also  walks  across  the 
garden,  thus  cutting  up  the  land  into  nice 
squares.  And  along  the  walks  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  edge,  set  out  some  forty  or  fifty  varie¬ 
ties  of  dwarf  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  two  feet 
nearer  the  walks,  between  each  tree,  I  planted 
a  currant  and  gooseberry  bush,  and  then  along 
the  edge  of  the  walk  I  have  a  row  ot  strawber¬ 


ries.  Is  not  that  a  nice  arrangement  ?  The 
trees  are  now  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  many 
of  them  bear  half  a  bushel  or  so  of  apples. 
They  are  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest  things 
in  the  garden.  And  I  would  not  ask  for  finer 
gooseberries  and  currants,  or  better  strawber¬ 
ries.  This  is  one  of  the  features  that  I  want 
Thurber  to  imitate.  One  of  his  objects  in  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  large  garden  is  to  test  varieties.  And 
if  the  boys  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,~are  as  good 
judges  of  fruit  as  they  are  here,  he  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  not  what  he  thinks  of  the  varieties,  but 
what  the  boys  think  of  them.  When  the  trees 
grow  up,  you  cannot  see  into  the  squares  where 
the  boys  are  hoeing,  but  in  some  way  or  other 
they  always  manage  to  see  you.  I  will  say  this 
much  for  the  boys  I  have  to  hoe  onions,  par¬ 
snips,  carrots,  etc.,  in  the  garden,  that  I  never 
yet  saw  one  of  them  touch  an  apple  or  a  goose¬ 
berry.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  few  people 
have  ever  seen  me  pick  a  ripe  one— for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  there  are  few  left  to  pick.  But 
this  is  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  for  by 
walking  through  the  garden  you  can  tell  at  a 
glance  which  are  the  earliest  and  best  varieties. 
The  stripped  trees  of  Early  Joe,  Early  Harvest, 
and  Primate,  afford  pleasing  confirmation  of  the 
good  opinion  which  you  have  always  enter¬ 
tained  in  regard  to  their  excellent  qualities,  and 
you  will  be  happy  to  perceive  that  the  taste  for 
fine  fruits  is  becoming  general. 

But  for  my  part  I  am  getting  a  little  tired 
of  this  arrangement,  and  am  about  to  remove 
all  the  trees  along  the  cross-walks  and  have  no 
walks  except  those  running  lengthwise  of  the 
garden.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  plow  and  cul¬ 
tivate  straight  through.  The  truth  is,  a  big 
garden  on  a  farm  laid  out  as  mine  is,  is  a  great 
nuisance.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  a 
good  many  parsnips,  carrots,  and  oilier  roots, 
in  the  garden,  for  stock,  but  they  cost  three 
times  as  much  as  they  would  if  raised  in  a  field 
in  rows  wide  enough  to  admit  the  use  of  the 
.  liorse-hoe.  And  so  with  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  raise  anything  more  in 
the  garden  than  what  you  want  for  daily  use  in 
summer.  The  garden  proper  should  be  no 
larger  than  3rou  can  afford  to  spade  and  hoe.  I 
would  never  have  a  plow  or  a  cultivator  in  it. 
Then  let  all  the  main  crops  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  be  raised  on  a  plot  of  land  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  them,  and  planted  in  long  rows, 
where  a  horse  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Farm¬ 
ers  will  never  have  good  gardens  until  they 
adopt  some  such  plan.  In  my  garden  the  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  were  set  out  along  the  fences,  where 
I  must  either  allow  them  to  be  choked  out  with 
weeds  and  grass,  or  fork  over  the  land  every 
spring  by  hand,  and  afterwards  hoe  it  several 
times.  Why  not  have  them  in  straight  rows 
where  the  land  could  be  kept  clean  with  a  cul¬ 
tivator?  Then  again  I  had  a  piece  of  land, 
well  suited  to  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  but  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  set  out  at  one  end  of 
it  an  asparagus  bed,  as  a  headland  for  the 
horse  to  turn  upon.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  the  bed  could  have  been  set  out  lengthwise 
of  the  garden  just  as  easily  as  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

“  I  always  thought  you  would  get  tired  of 
having  such  a  big  garden,”  remarks  one  of  my 
neighbors.  But  in  truth,  I  am  not  at  all  tired 
of  it.  It  pays  me  better  in  pleasure,  health,  and 
profit,  than  any  other  piece  of  land  on  the  farm. 
All  I  regret  is,  that  I  did  not  know  enough  to 
lay  it  out  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  cullivate  it 
to  better  advantage.  I  do  not  sec  how  I  could 
get  along  without  having  a  plot  of  land  near 
the  house  devoted  to  root  crops,  where  I  can 
set  the  men  and  boys  to  work  at  odd  limes — for 
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instance,  after  a  shower,  in  haying  and  harvest, 
or  in  the  morning,  before  the  dew  is  off  the 
hay.  "With  a  big  garden  or  plot  of  land  of  this 
kind  near  the  house,  a  farmer  need  never  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  set  his  men  to  do.  No 
matter  what  the  weather  is,  there  is  always 
something  that  can  be  done  in  the  garden. 

To  most  of  which  “The  Pines”  assents. 
You  think  you  have  made  a  discovery,  but  had 
you  read  the  Agriculturist  properly  you  would 
have  seen  that  we  have  constantly  advocated 
the  separation  of  the  Fruit  Garden  and  the 
Kitchen  Garden.  You  have  followed  the  old 
English  way  of  doing  things,  and  a  “plentiful 
lack”  of  fruit  is  the  result.  Have  your  fruit 
garden  by  itself,  and  when  it  is  worked,  be  there 
to  see,  and  you  may  chance  to  taste  a  Primate, 
the  best  of  all  early  apples. 

Now  about  working  the  farm  garden  entirely 
by  the  spade  and  hoe,  I  cannot  agree  with  you. 
Small  stuff  is  best  cultivated  in  this  way,  but  if 
the  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  and  the  like,  are  so 
far  apart  that,  at  odd  times,  the  cultivator  can 
go  through  them,  the  garden  will  be  in  better 
order  than  if  hand  labor  is  relied  upon. 

Our  market-gardeners  know  a  thing  or  two, 
and  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  work 
they  do  with  a  small  “  cabbage  plow.”  They 
seem  to  prefer  this  to  any  other  implement. 
It  runs  shallow ;  first  the  soil  goes  one  way  and 
then  the  other,  and  is  kept  constantly  stirring. 
Now  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  the  garden  stuff 
in  rows  200  feet  long  as  it  is  to  have  it  in  eight 
rows  25  feet  long.  But,  of  course,  the  manner 
of  working  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
garden.  If  simply  a  small  family  garden,  where 
none  of  the  products  are  sold,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  preserved  for  winter,  then  the  hoe  and  rake, 
or  some  of  the  excellent  hand-cultivators,  will 
answer,  and  the  crops  may  be  put  nearer 
together  than  where  the  cultivator  is  used. 

The  Trumpet  Creeper  ( Tecoma  radicans)  is  a 
most  showy  climber.  It  has  pleasing  foliage, 
and  its  great  orange  colored  flowers  are  splendid 
when  seen  from  a  distance.  But  then,  on  the 
other  side,  it  suckers  almost  as  badly  as  a  New 
Rochelle  Blackberry,  and  by  coming  up  through 
the  grass  at  ten  and  twenty  feet  away  from  the 
main  plant  makes  itself  a  nuisance. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  popular 
belief  that  certain  trees  poison  the  ground. 
When  we  see  the  number  of  roots  that  a  vigor¬ 
ous  tree  throws  out,  and  the  great  expanse  of 
foliage  which  is  making  a  constant  demand 
upon  the  roots,  we  only  wonder  that  anything 
grows  near  a  large  tree.  We  do  not  believe  that 
a  tree  “  pizens  the  ground,”  as  is  the  common 
expression.  The  trouble  is  that  it  appropriates 
all  the  nutriment  and  also  casts  a  broad  shade. 
We  have  a  good  illustration  of  this  in  a  large 
black-walnut  tree  that  stands  just  ou  the  line 
between  us  and  our  neighbor.  The  former 
occupant  of  this  place  dug  down  and  cut  off 
all  the  roots  from  his  side  of  the  tree,  while 
those  upon  the  other  side  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
main.  Things  upon  our  side  grow  moderately 
■well  near  the  tree,  while  the  exhausting  influence 
of  the  roots  is  plainly  to  be  seen  upon  our 
neighbor’s  land 

- -a  i  ■■  — — 

Autumn  Sown  Annuals.  —  There  are  a 
number  of  annuals  which  when  they  come  up 
in  the  flower  garden  from  sell-sown  seeds  bloom 
much  better  than  those  sown  in  spring.  The 


cultivator  should  take  a  hint  from  this  and  sow 
seeds  of  such  plants  in  the  fall.  One  plant  which 
we  now  seldom  see  in  cultivation,  the  Rocket 
Larkspur,  is  especially  benefited  by  this  treat¬ 
ment.  A  bed  of  larkspurs  sown  in  autumn  will 
come  out  in  spring  as  showy,  if  not  as  fragrant, 
as  one  of  hyacinths.  Most  of  the  California 
annuals  do  much  better  if  fall  sown — Nerno- 
philas,  Whitlavias,  Gilias,  etc.,  as  do  Pansies, 
Mignonette,  and  many  others.  It  is  well  to 
give  the  soil  a  covering  of  litter,  to  prevent 
frequent  freezing  and  thawing  in  early  spring. 


Horticultural  Skirmishing. 


Just  now  the  small-fruit  growers  and  ama¬ 
teurs  are  having  a  lively  time,  and  as  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  papers  do  not  seem 
to  afford  room  for  the  combatants,  their  articles 
overflow  into  the  daily  papers.  The  vexed 
questions  seem  to  be  three:  1st,  Is  there  a  distinct 
Raspberry  called  the  Naomi,  or  is  it  the  Fran¬ 
conia  ?  —  2d,  Is  the  “  Mexican  Everbearing  ” 
Strawberry  distinct  from  the  old  Monthly  Al¬ 
pine  :  —  3d,  Is  the  Black-cap  Raspberry  called 
Mammoth  Cluster,  the  Miami  or  the  Mc’Cor- 
mick? — All  these  points  are  important  ones  to 
fruit  growers  and  one  would  think  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  settle  them.  The  matter 
seems  to  have  got  outside  the  bounds  of  dis¬ 
cussion  into  a  skirmish  of  words  and  a  squabble 
of  personalities.  One  would  think  from  read¬ 
ing  the  articles  written  upon  both  sides  of  these 
questions  that  the  main  point  was  not  to  establish 
the  truth  but  to  charge  the  other  side  with 
ignorance,  interested  motives,  or  something 
worse.  Many  of  the  fruit  men  seem  to  be  re¬ 
markably  sensitive, ‘and  if  one  differs  with  them 
in  an  estimate  of  quality  or  on  a  question  of 
identity’-  he  is  immediately  accused  of  being 
prejudiced,  or  in  the  interest  of  some  rival  va¬ 
riety.  If  the  controverted  points  above  referred 
to  are  ever  settled  we  shall  gladly  record  the 
verdict.  Meantime  the  varieties  in  dispute  are 
getting  a  splendid  advertising  through  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  other  papers  at  the  East  and  West. 
- —  ■  —»»— — »-*> - 

A  New  Insecticide. 


M.  Cloez,  who  is  engaged  at  the  garden  of  the 
Paris  Museum — the  world-renowned  Jardin 
des  Plantes — has  invented  what  he  considers  a 
complete  anuihilator  for  plant  lice  and  other 
small  insects.  This  discovery  is  given  in  the 
Revue  Horticole,  with  the  endorsement  of  its 
distinguished  editor,  E.  A.  Carriere.  To  reduce 
M.  Cloez’s  preparation  to  our  measures,  it  will 
be  sufficiently  accurate  to  say,  take  31 12  ounces 
of  quassia  chips,  and  5  drachms  Stavesacre  seeds, 
powdered.  These  are  to  be  put  in  7  pints  of 
water  and  boiled  until  reduced  to  o  pints. 
When  the  liquid  i3  cooled,  strain  it,  and  use 
with  a  Watering-pot  or  syringe,  as  may  be  most 
convenient.  We  are  assured  that  this  prepara¬ 
tion  has  been  most  efficacious  in  France,  and  it 
will  be  worth  while  for  our  gardeners  to  exper¬ 
iment  with  it.  Quassia  has  long  been  used  as 
an  insect  destroyer.  The  Stavesacre  seeds  are 
the  seeds  of  a  species  of  Larkspur,  or  Delphin¬ 
ium i,  and  used  to  be  kept  in  the  old  drug  stores. 
Years  ago  they  were  much  used  for  an  insect 
that  found  its  home  in  the  human  head,  but  as 
that  has  fortunately  gone  out  of  fashion,  it  may 
be  that  the  seeds  are  less  obtainable  than  for¬ 
merly.  The  Stavesacre  seeds  contain  Delphine, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  active  poisons  known, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  small  share 
of  it  would  prove  fatal  to  insects. 


Taking  up  Plants  for  Winter. 

Manj’  of  the  half-hardy  plants  which  have 
bloomed  in  the  borders,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Car¬ 
nations,  Roses,  Geraniums,  etc.,  should  now  be 
prepared  for  their  winter  quarters  and  potted 
at  once.  These  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  or 
pit  or  in  a  dry  cellar.  The  succulent  shoots 
should  be  cut  awray  at  the  time  of  potting,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  air,  but  shaded  until  they  be¬ 
come  established.  The  longer  they  can  be  kept 
out  without  injury  from  frost,  the  better  will  they 
endure  their  winter  confinement.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  for  blooming  in-doors  should  now  bo 
potted.  They  will  wilt  somewhat  at  first,  but 
W’ill  soon  recover,  and  give  a  satisfactory  bloom. 
After  the  flowering  is  over,  cut  back  the  stems 
and  place  the  pots  in  the  cellar.  Some  of  the 
Gerauiums  W’ill  bloom  during  the  winter  in  the 
house  if  taken  up  early  and  well  cut  back 
at  the  time.  Ivy  for  house  growth  will  bear 
almost  any  treatment,  but  it  is  best  to  take  it  up 
at  once  and  allow  it  to  be  well  rooted  in  the 
pots  before  removing  it  in-doors,  and  then  take 
it  to  a  cold  room. 


Getting  Wild  Flowering  Shrubs. 


Those  who  wish  to  transfer  any  of  the  many 
beautiful  wild  shrubs  from  their  native  locali¬ 
ties  to  their  gardens  and  grounds  should  mark 
them  before  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Unless  one 
has  examined  the  wood  and  habit  of  growth 
more  closely  than  most  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  lie  will  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
one  naked  shrub  from  another.  It  is  much 
better  to  remove  those  shrubs  which  grow  in 
low  and  wet  places  in  autumn  than  to  wait 
until  spring,  as  then  such  localities  are  usually 
so  wet  as  to  be  inaccessible.  Besides  this,  there 
is  more  dme  in  the  fall  for  such  work.  If  the 
shrubs  cannot  be  set  out  at  this  season,  lfeel 
them  in  carefully,  and  they  will  be  all  ready  for 
spring  planting.  -It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
plants  which  grow  naturally  in  wet  places  will 
flourish  all  the  better  if  transferred  to  a  drier 
soil,  while  those  which  naturally  prefer  a  dry 
situation  will  not  endure  a  change  to  a  low  and 
moist  one.  In  the  removal  of  native  shrubs 
these  points  should  be  borne  in  mind. 


Corn  Salad. 


One  of  the  earliest  green  things  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  city  markets  is  Corn  Salad — small 
tufts  of  green  leaves,  which  look  fresh  and 
spring-like,  and  are  prized  by  the  French  and 
Germans,  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  much  consumed 
by  Americans.  It  is  sown  in  autumn — perhaps 
it  is  too  late  now  in  Northern  localities — and 
when  the  plants  are  up  they  are  covered,  on 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  with  straw  or 
hay.  In  March  the  covering  is  removed,  and 
the  first  warm  days  start  it  into  growth  and 
give  a  cutting.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
positive  qualities  in  itself,  but,  being  tender,  it 
makes  an  acceptable  salad,  with  whatever  dress¬ 
ing  may  be  fancied. 

- - eaOISB. - - 

Keeping  Winter  Pears. 


No  fruit  is  worse  treated  than  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  pears.  They  are  generally  gathered 
before  their  time,  and  then  kept  in  a  dry  atmos¬ 
phere.  What  wonder  is  it  that  a  fruit  which 
should  he  melting  and  delicious,  turns  out  to  be 
a  shrivelled,  tough,  and  tasteless  thing !  Most 
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of  the  late  varieties  liang  on  well,  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  until  there  is  danger  of  hard 
frosts;  they  are  to  be  carefully  picked  when 
dry,  placed  in  boxes  or  barrels,  and  kept  as  cool 


SINGLE  JONQUIL. 


mon.  The  Poet’s  Narcissus  (N.  poeticus)  has 
also  one-flowered  stalks.  The  petals  are  pure 
white,  the  cups  yellowish,  with  a  reddish  or 
purple  border.  Primrose  Peerless,  or  Two- 
flowered  Narcissus 
(N.  biflorus ),  bears 
two  flowers  on  the 
stem,  white  or 
cream-colored,  with 
a  yellow  cup  in  the 
centre.  Almost  all 
of  these  are  readily 
obtainable ;  they 
should  be  planted 
this  month,  and  they 
need  not  be  removed 
for  several  years. 

The  finest  of  all,  the 
Polyanthus  Narcis¬ 
sus,  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  endure 
our  winters,  though 
if  not  planted  until 
late,  and  then  set 
several  inches  deep 
and  covered  with 
leaves  or  litter,  it 
will  usually  succeed. 

The  Lemon  Ver¬ 
bena. — This  plant, 
so  much  prized  for 
its  fragrant  leaves,  is 
not  a  Verbena  prop¬ 
er,  but  Lippia  (or 
Aloysia )  citriodora. 

It  is  a  low  green¬ 
house  shrub  ‘which 
is  frequently  plant¬ 
ed  out  in  the  bor¬ 
ders,  though  by  care¬ 
ful  training  it  may 
be  carried  to  a  liiarht 


which  shall  be  large  enough  not  to  be  easily 
lost,  and  not  so  large  as  to  be  unsightly,  lie  will 
confer  a  great  benefit  upon  those  who  have 
much  to  do  with  labeling  plants  in  a  garden. 


as  possible.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  take  them 
to  the  cellar  until  the  weather  .becomes  so  cold 
as  to  endanger  their  freezing.  When  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  the  temperature  must  be  kept  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible,  without  danger  of  frost.  Do  not  mix  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  same  package.  The  different  sorts 
have  each  their  own  time  for  maturing.  A  fre¬ 
quent  examination  will  show  how  the  process 
of  ripening  is  going  on,  and  the  slower  this 
progresses,  the  finer  the  fruit  is  likely  to  be. 
When  the  proper  changes  have  taken  place 
within  the  fruit,  it  is  indicated  by  a  change  in 
the  color  of  the  skin.  When  this  commences, 
the  fruit  may  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  to  a  warm  room,  to  “finish off.”  We  have 
seen  even  the  despised  and  much  abused  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  when  treated  in  this  manner,  prove 
itself  a  most  acceptable  table  pear. 


The  Narcissuses. 

The  various  species  of  Narcissus  are  not  so 
frequently  seen  in  our  gardens  as  they  formerly 
were.  The  Jonquils,  Daffodils,  and  Primrose 
Peerless,  are  old-fashioned  flowers,  but  they  arc 
not  the  less  beautiful  for  all  that.  They  are  so 
bright  and  generally  so  fragrant  that  they  seem 
to  properly  belong  to  the  spring.  These  are  all 
species  of  Narcissus,  and  are  all  hardy.  The 
Jonquil  is  Narcissus  Jonquilla;  the  flowers 
have  light  yellow  petals  and  a  cup  of  a  darker 
color.  The  Daffodil  (N.  Pseuclo-Narcissus)  has 
but  a  single  flower  on  a  stalk,  is  yellow,  with  a 
large  cup  in  the  centre,  which  has  a  crumpled 
appearance.  A  double  variety  is  quite  com- 


of  several  feet.  Many  who  have  enjoyed  the 
odor  of  the  leaves  during  summer  desire  to 
keep  the  plant  during  winter,  but  all  attempts 
at  potting  it  with  a  view  to  grow  it  in-doors  are 
sure  to  fail.  It  is  a  deciduous  plant  and  must 
have  a  season  of  rest.  Take  up  the  plants  be¬ 
fore  frost  injures  them,  and  pot  them  and  place 
them  under  the  stage  of  a  green-liouse,  or,  in 
absence  of  such  a  structure,  in  a  dry  cellar  where 
they  will  not  freeze.  In  February  or  March 
they  may  be  brought  into  the  green-house  or  a 
warm  room  and  they  will  soon  start  into  growth. 
- - 

Marks  and  Numbers. 


In  the  vegetable  garden  we  have  no  difficulty 
with  labels,  as  we  use  good-sized  stakes  for  vari¬ 
eties  where  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  memory.  In 
the  flower  garden  it  is  difficult.  If  a  small  label 
be  used,  the  men  are  sure  to  displace  it  in  weed¬ 
ing,  and  if  those  large  enough  to  avoid  this  risk 
be  employed,  they  are  unpleasantly  conspicuous. 
Where  there  is  a  collection  of  herbaceous  per¬ 
ennials,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  durable 
stake, — one  that  will  not  only  remain  legible  but 
that  will  not  decay.  We  had  no  difficulty  as 
regards  legibility  last  year,  as  we  used  the 
Horticultural  Indelible  Pencil, but  we  were  much 
troubled  by  the  decay  of  the  stakes  at  the  lower 
end.  We  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  use 
ordinary  pine  stakes  and  dip  their  lower  ends 
in  gas  tar.  This  is  a  bother,  but  it  will  do  for 
rainy-day  work.  If  some  one  will  suggest  a 
neat,  durable,  easily  prepared  stake  or  label, 


The  Marigolds. 

The  spring  flowers  are  pure  and  tender  in 
color.  Those  of  midsummer  and  autumn  are 
rich  in  color,  and  velvety  in  texture.  In  no 
annual  has  there  been  a  greater  improvement 
than  in  the  Marigold.  The  old  Pot  Marigold, 
Calendula  officinalis,  which  used  to  be  so  com¬ 
mon  in  old  gardens,  belongs  to  a  different  genus 
from  those  now  most  prized  as  ornamental 
plants.  Our  varieties  are  known  as  African  and 
French  Marigolds,  and  belong  to  the  genus 
Tagetes.  The  plants  all  have  a  strong  and  what 
is  generally  considered  a  disagreeable  odor, 
but  the  flowers  of  the  French  Marigold  (T. 
patula)  present  a  great  richness  of  color.  If 
one  fancies  rich  shades  of  dark  maroons  or 
splendid  browns,  we  do  not  know  of  any  an¬ 
nual  that  will  give  him  these  in  greater  perfec¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  velvety  texture  about  the  pet¬ 
als,  and  a  full  richness  about  the  coloring  that 
is,  in  these  late  summer  days,  very  pleasing. 
In  the  engraving  we  give,  as  well  as  black  and 
white  can  represent  it,  a  plant  of  what  is  called 
the  French  Marigold.  Could  we  show  the  rich, 
glossy  brown  tints,  the  picture  would  be  per¬ 
fect.  Another  species  has  been  introduced  of 
late  years,  the  Tagetes  signata,  a  free  flowering- 
dwarf,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  garden 
culture.  Plants  of  such  easy  culture  are  always 
desirable  in  gardens,  and  we  hope  to  see  more 
attention  given  to  the  cultivation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  different  species  of  the  Marigold. 
If  a  hybrid  of  the  two  species  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  fine. 
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TEE  EOTSSEIOm 

(t For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket"  pages.) 


Feather  Fashions. 


What  fashion  is,  or  who  decides  -what  the  fashions 
shall  be,  we  do  not  pretend  to  discuss.  A  thing  is 
“the  fashion,”  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  alluded  to  now  to  show  oue  particular  phase 
of  the  prevailing-  taste.  Stuffed  birds,  and  wings  and 
breasts  with  feathers  on  them,  have  long  been  used 
for  decorating  the  things  ladies  call  hat's.  This 


I  Fig.  1.— ORNAMENT  OP  CEDAR-BIRD,  ETC. 


season  the  style  has  broken  out  in  a  new  quarter, 
and  the  most  curious  combinations  are  seen.  Some 
college  boys,  wishing  to  play  a  trick  on  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  History,  took  the  body  of  a  bee¬ 
tle,  fastened  some  grasshoppers’  legs  and  butter¬ 
flies’  wings  to  it,  and  placed  it  on  his  desk.  When 
the  professor  came  in,  he  gravely  took  it  up  and 
said  :  “  Gentlemen,  I  have  here  a  remarkable  speci¬ 


Fig.  2. — PEATIIER  ORNAMENT. 


men  of  a  humbug.”  The  ornaments  to  which  we 
refer  as  being  at  present  popular  are  of  some  such 
construction  as  this  “humbug.”  The  head  of  one 
bird,  the  wings  of  another,  and  the  tail  of  a  third, 
is  no  unusual  combination,  provided  marked  aud 
brilliant  contrasts  can  be  secured.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
stuffed  body  of  a  Cedar-bird,  its  wing-feathers  be¬ 
ing  tipped  with  bright  scarlet,  and  finished  off  with 


Fig.  3.— ORNAMENT  OF  BLUE  JAT,  ETC. 


the  long,  sickle  feathers  of  a  Black  Spanish  cock. 
These  tail-feathers  are  not  drawn  of  their  proper 
length,  to  save  room.  The  desire  seems  to  be  to 
get  strong  colors,  and  it  is  said  that  a  great  many 


of  the  parrots  kept  by  the  bird-dealers  have  been 
bought  up  and  slaughtered  by  these  makers  of 
feather  ornaments.  Birds  of  brilliant  plumage, 
such  as  the  Scarlet  Tanager  and  the  Oriole,  which 
formerly  sold  to  the  bira-stuffers  at  20  cents,  now 
sell  to  the  feather  workers  for  $1.00.  Individual 
feathers  are  worked  up  in  the  form  shown  in  fig.  2. 
A  pasteboard  form  is  made,  aud  feathers  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  aud  strongly  contrasting  colors  are  sewed 
on  in  successive  layers.  Feathers  of  fowls  and 
geese  are  worked  in,  and  we  doubt  not  some  of  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  the  pigeon  and  turkey  may 
come  in  play.  What  may  be  called  the  tail  of  this 
artificial  bird  is  furnished  with  some  long  feathers, 
and  what  should  be  the  head  is  finished  off  with  a 
velvet  bow.  The  outre'  ornament  in  fig.  3  is  made 
of  a  Yellow-bird  with  expanded  wings,  and  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  tail  made  up  of  cock’s  feathers,  from 
which  the  plume  lias  been  stripped,  except  at 
the  tips.  This  is  worn  upon  the  hat  directly  in 
front.  We  do  not  approve  of  shooting  useful 
birds  for  such  purposes  ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers 
have  showy  feathers,  we  give  them  this  hint  for 
making  them  up  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion. 


The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


It  was  Dickens,  we  think,  who  said  he  could  al¬ 
ways  judge  of  the  character  of  a  hotel  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Caster. — Now,  do  not  quarrel  about 
the  spelling  of  the  word,  for  we  have  looked  into 
both  the  W’s,  and  are  sure  that  er  is  right  and  not 
or.  We  should  like  to  write  Castor,  but  both  W’s 
forbid. — If  Dickens  was  right  in  his  estimation  of 
public  houses  by  this  standard,  it  is,  we  think,  a 
good  one  to  apply  to  private  tables,  and  it  is  fair 
to  judge  a  housekeeper  by  her  caster — to  which  we 
may  add  the  salt-cellar.  Salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar, 
arc  needed  at  most  meals,  and  besides  these  oil, 
mustard,  catsup,  and  other  sauces,  are  more  or  less 
used.  Let  us  take  up  these  things  as  a  matter  of 
order.  In  the  first  place  the  salt-cellars  and  the 
caster  should  never  be  put  away  until  they  have 
been  properly  replenished  for  the  next  meal.  We 
say  never  with  an  emphasis,  for  nothing  is  more  an- 
nojfing  than  to  find  that  there  is  no  pepper  or  vin¬ 
egar  in  the  cruets,  and  it  is  in  just  these  little 
things  that  the  housekeeper  shows  her  tact.  Let 
us  discuss  these  condiments.  In  the  first  pla,ce 
there  is  salt.  Good  salt  should  have  no  smell,  and 
it  should  not  become  moist,  no  matter  how  “  mug¬ 
gy”  the  weather.  If  salt  shows  either  of  these 
defects,  try  some  other  brand,  or  some  other  store, 
and  insist  upon  good  salt,  not  only  for  butter  but 
for  table  use.  It  is  to  be  had.  Pepper  is  the  next 
article  of  importance.  Outrageous  adulterations 
are  practiced  in  the  grinding  of  pepper  and  other 
spices,  yet  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  do  it  one’s 
self.  Demand  of  the  retailer  that  he  shall  furnish 
you  a  good  article,  and  he  will  soon  find  out  where 
to  get  it.  Most  of  us  who  live  near  cities  use  white 
pepper.  The  black  pepper  is  soaked  in  water  until 
it  loses  its  useless  black  skin,  and  then  the  grain  is 
ground.  It  costs  a  little  more,  but  it  is  neater  in  the 
caster,  and  does  not  blacken  the  food.  Of  course 
this  is  a  refinement  which  only  those  near  large 
cities  can  practice ;  but  good,  straight-ahead  black 
pepper,  if  it  be  pure,  is  good  enough.  Vinegar  is 
the  condiment  next  most  in  use.  Get  good  cider 
vinegar,  and  it  will  be  the  better  the  longer  it  is 
kept.  Cider  vinegar  has  an  aroma,  a  fragrance, 
about  it  that  belongs  not  to  wine,  whiskey,  or  any 
other  vinegar.  It  is  very  true  that  the  name  vine¬ 
gar  means  sour  wine,  but  give  us  sour  cider  in 
preference.  Sugar,  or  molasses  and  water,  and 
many  other  things,  will  make  a  sour  liquid  which 
may  be  called  vinegar,  but  nothing  can  equal  that 
made  from  apple  juice.  Oil.  Many  people  do  not 
use  oil.  Do  not  put  it  in  the  caster  unless  it  is 
good — emphatically  good.  To  those  who  use  oil 
there  is  nothing  more  annoying  than  that  of  a  poor 
quality.  Better  omit  it  altogether,  than  to  present 
an  indifferent  article.  Mustard.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  mustard,  so  distinct  that  they  should  be 
called  by  two  different  names.  The  strong,  biting 
English  or  American  mustard  is  best  known.  The 
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powdered  mustard  is  mixed  with  cold  water,  and 
sometimes  a  little  salt  is  added.  This  is  the  com¬ 
mon  mustard  upon  our  tables.  The  Germans  and 
French  have  a  way  of  preparing  mustard  in  which 
much  of  its  pungency  is  modified  by  spices.  If 
any  of  our  German  readers  can  give  us  a  recipe  for 
this  manner  of  preparing  mustard,  wo  should  be 
glad,  as  we  believe  that  no  one  who  has  once  tried 
it  would  willingly  take  the  other  kind.  Catsup  and 
Sauces.  These  are  not  considered  as  necessary  in  the 
caster.  Catsup,  if  properly  made  of  tomatoes,  is  too 
thick  and  unmanageable  to  get  through  the  narrow 
neck  of  a  cruet,  and  it  is  better  to  put  it  upon  tho 
table  iu  a  separate  bottle.  The  same  with  Worces¬ 
tershire  and  other  sauces  that  may  be  fancied.  It 
is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  a  common,  black  bot¬ 
tle  for  catsup,  from  which  those  who  desire  it  can 
get  some,  than  to  have  an  elegant  cut-glass  cruet 
into  which  the  catsup  has  been  introduced  with  a 
difficulty  only  to  be  equaled  by  that  experienced  by 
those  who  attempt  to  get  it  out. 


An  Overworked  Farmer’s  Wife. 


There  comes  from  Columbia  Co.,  Oregon,  the 
following,  which  seems  to  be  so  truthful  a  setting 
forth  of  the  condition  of  many  a  farmer’s  wife  that 
we  give  it  place,  not  only  in  the  hope  it  may  call  out 
some  help  for  the  writer,  but  also  that  unthinking 
“men  folks  ”  may  see  how  the  daily  life  of  a  hard- 
worked  woman  reads  in  print.  The  writer  says  : 

“  There  is  an  article  in  the  April  No.  of  your  pa¬ 
per  by  Mrs.  II.  M.  K.,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  in  which 
she  tells  how  the  house  aud  dairy- work  should  be 
done,  and  I  must  say  her  plan  is  a  very  good  one ; 
but  will  she,  or  any  one  else,  tell  me  how  to  have 
things  go  on  smoothly;  keep  one’s  self,  children, 
house,  and  dairy,  in  good  order  where  there  are  not 
two  women  to  do  the  work,  and  where  hired  help 
expect  large  wages  and  but  little  work  ?  Where  the 
churning  is  not  done  by  machinery  and  there  are 
no  children  large  enough  to  be  of  any  service,  but 
where  all  the  house  and  dairy-work,  skimming 
milk,  churning  and  working  butter,  washing  milk- 
pans,  house-cleaning,  washing,  ironing,  dish-wash¬ 
ing,  making,  mending,  baking,  etc.  (to  say  nothing 
of  three  little  ones  and  three  men  with  an  occasion¬ 
al  hired  man  to  wait  upon),  must  be  done  by  one 
pair  of  weary  hands,  and  one  weary  heart  must 
bear  all  the  complaints  when  it  is  not  all  done?  I 
say  if  any  one  can  tell  me  how  all  this  can  be  done 
by  one  woman,  and  she  in  very  poor  health,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  him  or  her.  But  if  it  cannot 
b'o  done  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  cannot,  for 
I  have  tried  for  the  last  three  years),  then  please  tell 
me  what  part  to  leave  undone,  for  I  cannot  decide. 
If  I  neglect  myself,  I  am  liable  to  be  considered 
slovenly ;  if  I  neglect  my  children,  I  am  thought 
an  unfeeling  mother  and  that  the  children  are 
taught  slovenly  habits;  if  I  neglect  the  buttons  on 
the  men  folks’  clothes  they  are  sure  to  break  one  of 
the  commandments ;  if  I  neglect  the  washing  or 
ironing,  there  is  a  general  hubbub  when  clean 
clothes  are  wanted ;  if  I  neglect  the  house-work  I 
am  called  a  poor  housekeeper ;  if  I  neglect  the 
dairy-work  I  cannot  get  the  extra  price  for  my  but¬ 
ter  that  I  am  accustomed  to  (and  I  tell  you,  it  is 
very  flattering  to  receive  five  cents  abovefflie  com¬ 
mon  market  price  for  your  butter) ;  or,  if  I  have 
visitors,  which  shall  I  neglect — my  work  or  my  com¬ 
pany?  If  tired  nature  gives  way  (as  is  the  case 
pretty  often  of  late),  aud  I  am  obliged  to  give  up 
for  a  time,  how  am  I  ever  to  overtake  my  work 
again  ?  Now,  if  any  one  will  tell  me  all  these 
things,  I  shall  be  very  thankful.” 

- —  - - —  •  <=- - 

Bills  of  Fare  for  Autumn, 


[A  year  or  more  ago  we  gave  a  series  of  bills  of 
fare  for  each  day  in  the  week  for  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  The  manuscript  for  the  other  seasons  had 
been  mislaid,  and  as  it  now  turns  up  we  give  a  bill 
of  fare  for  a  week  in  autumn.  The  lady  who  fur¬ 
nished  these  does  not  of  course  expect  that  any 
one  will  strictly  follow  them,  but  offers  them  as 
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[October, 


suggestions  to  help  the  housekeeper  answer  the 
ever  perplexing-  question  “  What  shall  we  have  to 
eat  ?”  There  are  articles  mentioned  which  are  only 
to  be  obtained  when  one  is  near  a  market.  Still  it  is 
easy  to  substitute  something  else  for  these,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  many  will  find  them  useful. — Eds.] 

Monday. — Breakfast. — Fried  pork,  fried  onions, 

corn  bread,  baked  potatoes,  coffee _ Dinner. — 

Stewed  mutton,  boiled  rice,  stewed  tomatoes,  bak¬ 
ed  potatoes,  peach  pie Tea. — Stewed  pears,  rye 

bread,  ginger  cookies,  tea. 

Tuesday.  —  Breakfast.  —  Roast  corn,  mutton 
chops,  baked  potatoes,  sliced  tomatoes,  dry  toast 

_ Dinner.  —  Baked  pickerel,  mashed  potatoes, 

baked  tomatoes,  squash,  batter  pudding _ Tea. — 

Baked  quinces,  egg  puffs,  pot  cheese,  mountain 
cake,  tea. 

Wednesday'. — Breakfast. — Mock  oysters,  scram¬ 
bled  eggs,  fried  potatoes,  hot  rolls,  coffee _ Din¬ 

ner. — Broiled  chicken,  boiled  corn,  baked  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  pickled  peaches,  celery,  bread,  grapes, 

melons,  peaches _ Tea. — Raised  biscuits,  baked 

apples  and  cream,  smoked  halibut,  bread  cake. 

Thursday'.  —  Breakfast.  —  Fried  sweet-breads, 
toasted  bread,  fried  sweet  potatoes,  baked  sour  ap¬ 
ples,  coffee _ Dinner.  —  Bean  soup,  beefsteak, 

boiled  corn,  baked  Hubbard  squash,  boiled  pota¬ 
toes,  pickled  peppers,  squash  pie Tea. — Stewed 

grapes,  short-cakes,  tea,  cake. 

Friday. — Breakfast. —  Cold  boiled  pork,  coffee 

cake,  baked  sweet  potatoes,  coffee _ Dinner.  — 

Corned  white-fish  and  cream  sauce, mould  of  mashed 
potatoes  browned,  sliced  tomatoes,  boiled  corn, 

Lima  beans,  peach  Indian  pudding _ Tea. — Rye 

and  Indian  bread,  cider  apple  sauce,  baked  pears, 
crullers,  tea. 

Saturday. — Breakfast. — Pork  steak,  boiled  pota¬ 
toes,  fried  apples,  corn  dodgers,  coffee _ Dinner. 

— Roast  leg  of  pork,  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  in  cream,  cider  apple  sauce,  celery,  piccalily 

or  mixed  pickle,  poor  man’s  plum  pudding _ Tea. 

— Cold  roast  pork,  pickled  Dears,  soft  jumbles,  fresh 
bread  and  butter. 

Sunday-.  —  Breakfast. —  Fried  chicken,  baked 

potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  coffee _ Dinner.  — 

Mock  venison,  i.  e.,  leg  of  mutton  spiced,  stuffed, 
and  roasted,  jelly  sauce ;  celery,  mashed  potatoes, 
stewed  tomatoes,  Marrow  squash,  Eve’s  pudding, 

apples,  grapes,  popped  corn _ Tea.— Soda  biscuits, 

cold  tongue,  canned  strawberries,  silver  cake,  tea. 


Cleaning'  Coat  Collars. 


“Mary,”  Rochester,  Minn.,  writes :  “Can  you 
spare  room  in  your  columns  to  enquire  if  auy  thrifty 
housewife  will  tell  us  how  to  cleanse  our  husbands’ 
coat  collars  ?  Soap  and  water,  we  all  know,  will  do 
it ;  but  the  men  complain  that  this  fades  them. 
Will  some  one  who  knows  show  us  a  better  way?” 

Coat  collars  become  soiled  by  coining  in  contact 
with  the  hair,  which  is  naturally  oily,  or  is  by  some 
made  so  artificially.  This  slight  greasiness  upon 
the  collar  gathers  fine  dust,  and  the  two  together 
form  a  mixture  disagreeable  to  look  upon  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove — especially  if  allowed  to  accumulate 
and  harden.  It  is  best  to  clean  the  collar  frequently. 
Very  strong  alcohol  or  benzine  may  be  used.  In 
either  case  do  not  work  near  a  lamp,  for  fear  of  ac¬ 
cidents.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  suggest  any¬ 
thing  better,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Vinegar— Acetic  Acid. 


Several  letters  show  us  that  the  composition  of 
vinegar  is  not  understood.  One  asks:  “Does 
acetic  acid  assist  in  making  cider  vinegar,  or  is  it 
hurtful?” — Vinegar  owes  all  its  value  to  acetic  acid, 
and  is  that,  acid  in  a  diluted  state  more  or  less  im¬ 
pure.  As  vinegar  is  made  by  the  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  it  comes  from  the  conversion  of  alcohol 
into  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  made  directly  from  al¬ 
cohol,  or  from  solutions  containing  sugar,  which 
will  produce  alcohol.  Cider  and  other  fruit  juices, 
as  well  ns  solutions  of  molasses  and  sugar,  have  the 


sugar  they  contain  first  converted  into  alcohol,  and 
this,  by  another  fermentation,  produces  acetic  acid. 
So  acetic  acid  is  the  very  ingredient  which  makes 
the  liquid  vinegar,  and  in  the  diluted  form  in  which 
it  there  exists  is  not  only  not  hurtful,  but  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  a  wholesome  condiment.  Acetic 
acid  may  be  produced  in  other  ways  than  by  fer¬ 
mentation.  That  which  is  used  in  the  arts  is  largely 
prepared  by  the  distillation  of  wood.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rarely,  if  ever,  used  to  make  table  vinegar. 
The  colorless  vinegar  known  as  “  wine  vinegar,” 
so  much  used  by  the  pickle  makers,  is  prepared 
from  dilute  alcohol,  usually  in  the  form  of  whiskey. 
It  is  quite  as  wholesome  as  any  other  vinegar,  but 
far  less  agreeable  than  that  made  from  cider,  as  it 
lacks  the  pleasant  aromatic  qualities  derived  from 

the  fruit - “  E.  K.”  is  troubled  by  her  vinegar 

turning  almost  black  after  it  is  taken  from  the  bar¬ 
rel.  There  has  probably  been  some  iron  in  contact 
with  it — may  be  some  nails  driven  through  the 
sides  of  the  barrel  in  fastening  the  hoops.  A  smal? 
amount  of  iron  avould  discolor  the  vinegar. 

The  Pickle  Questions. 


Judging  from  our  letters,  we  are  a  pickle-eating 
community.  The  purport  of  the  many  letters — all 
from  the  West — is,  “  How  can  we  put  up  such  pick¬ 
les  as  are  brought  from  the  East?”  Our  answer  is, 
You  cannot  readily  do  it.  These  “boughten” 
pickles  differ  from  the  home-made  mainly  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  green  color,  put  in  bottles 
with  a  handsome  label,  and  in  perfectly  clear  vine¬ 
gar.  In  flavor  they  are  altogether  inferior  to  those 
which  can  be  made  in  the  family.  We  were  once 
in  a  pickle  factory,  and  saw  an  enormous  copper 
caldron  full  of  pickles ;  the  proprietor  told  us 
that  they  were  kept  there  at  a  heat  hardly  comfort¬ 
able  to  the  hand,  with  the  necessary  changes  of 
water  until  every  trace  of  salt  was  extracted,  when 
they  would  be  of  a  beautiful  green  and  ready  for 
the  vinegar.  We  do  not  know  that  this  is  the 
practice  of  all  pickle  factories,  but  this  was  that  of 
a  large  and  successful  one.  The  vinegar  used  was 
the  “wine”  or  whiskey  adnegar,  referred  to  in  an¬ 
other  article.  Pickles  prepared  in  this  way  are 
very  showy  upon  the  tabic,  but  we  prefer  the  hon¬ 
est  home-made  thing,  even  if  it  is  not  quite  so 
green.  We  add  two  recipes  from  correspondents. 
Mrs.  A.  Cotfinbcrry,  St.  Joseph’s  Co.,  Mich.,  says: 

“For  one  barrel  of  pickles  take  three  pails  of 
pure  rain-water,  three  quarts  of  salt,  and  one  pound 
of  alum.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water;  dissolve 
the  alum  in  a  separate  vessel  and  mix  with  the 
brine.  The  pickles  should  be  washed  clean  before 
being  put  into  the  brine,  and  stirred  briskly  with 
the  hand  every  day  until  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  a  white  scum  begins  to  form  on  the  surface  of 
the  brine;  then  spread  over  the  pickles  a  cloth, 
place  on  this  a  board  nearly  fitting  the  barrel,  and 
on  the  board  a  weight  sufficient  to  keep  all  covered 
with  the  brine.  When  more  pickles  are  added,  the 
cover  and  cloth  must  be  removed  and  thoroughly 
washed  before  being  replaced.  When  the  barrel  is 
full,  the  cover  and  weight  may  be  replaced  and  left 
to  stand  for  use.  I  have  kept  pickles  in  this  man¬ 
ner  perfectly  sound  and  crisp  for  two  years.  Pick¬ 
les  kept  in  this  way  need  no  soaking;  they  may  at 
any  time  be  taken  from  the  brine,  washed,  and  put 
immediately  into  vinegar. 

“I  have  had  excellent  pickles  on  my  dinner  ta¬ 
ble  three  hours  after  they  were  removed  from  the 
brine.  If  from  any  peculiarity  of  the  season,  or 
from  any  mismanagement,  any  of  the  pickles  should 
bo  found  to  soften,  at  once  remove  all  from  the 
brine  and  make  a  new  one,  and  I  will  guarantee 
that  they  will  keep  for  years,  if  desired.  If  the 
brine  should  evaporate  so  as  to  leave  the  pickles 
uncovered,  make  a  weak  brine  of  salt  and  water, 
and  pour  enough  over  them  to  keep  them  well 
covered.” 

Yellow  I’icklc.  —  “  H.  E.  E.,”  Angelica, 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  following  : 

“A  5-gallon  jar  two-thirds  full  of  the  best  vinegar, 

2  lbs.  of  ground  mustard,  2  lbs.  of  white  mustard 
seed,  1  lb.  ofblock,  do,,  %  lb;  of  race  [root)  ganger 


pounded  fine  and  tied  in  a  bag,  2  oz.  of  celery  seed, 
15  cents’  worth  (probably  2  oz.)  of  turmeric  in  a 
bag,  tarragon  and  mace,  green  and  red  peppers  to 
the  taste,  1  doz.  lemons  cut  in  rings,  horse-radish 
cut  in  rings;  alum,  size  of  walnut;  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  such  as  small  beans,  radish  pods, 
nasturtiums,  small  ears  of  green  corn,  cauliflower, 
small  cucumbers,  large  cucumbers  cut  in  rings, 
cabbage  quartered,  scalded  in  weak  brine,  and  laid 
in  the  6un  to  dry  aud  bleach.  The  jar  is  to  be  kept 
in  the  sun  as  much  as  possible,  and  stirred  every 
day ;  also  rubbing  the  turmeric  bag.  The  vegetables 
should  be  put  into  brine  for  24  hours  before  putting 
them  into  the  pickle.” 


How  to  Use  Sour  Bread. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  “accidents  will  happen 
in  the  best  regulated  families,”  and  sometimes  the 
bread  is  60ur.  Sour  white  bread  is  Y'ery  poor  eat¬ 
ing,  and  besides  it  is  not  healthful,  though  exactly 
why,  we  will  leave  the  doctors  to  tell.  We  know, 
from  well-recognized  symptoms,  it  is  not  healthful 
diet,  and  never  eat  it,  though  we  eat  with  relish 
the  German  schwartz  Brod,  which,  in  perfection, 
should  be  distinctly  sour,  but  not  much  so.  How¬ 
ever,  Yve  welcome  the  appearance  of  sour  white 
bread,  for  we  can  fall  back  upon  rye,  which,  after 
all,  is  our  standby,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  we  know 
what  nice  puddings  and  cakes  are  in  store  for 
us  as  the  sour  bread  is  gradually  worked  up. 

If  the  bread  cannot  be  used  immediately,  it 
should  be  sliced  as  soon  as  it  is  stale  enough,  and 
dried  thoroughly  in  an  oven  which  is  cooling  off  or 
not  hot  enough  to  scorch  it  at  all.  It  may  require 
io  be  put  in  the  oven  two  or  three  times  before  it 
is  dry  enough  to  keep. 

Baked  Bread  Pudding. — To  a  pint  of  bread 
crumbs  add  a  pint  of  milk  and  let  them  soak  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  add  a  second  pint  of  milk,  four  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  salt,  6ugar,  and  spice  to  taste,  together 
with  soda  enough  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the 
bread  (half  a  teaspoonful  is  usually  enough  );  bake 
half  an  hour.  The  number  of  eggs  is  arbitrary. 

Boiled  Bread  Pudding. — Soak  in  the  same  way 
bread  crumbs  in  milk  until  perfectly  soft,  using  only 
enough  milk  to  soften  them,  add  three  beaten  eggs 
with  salt  and  a  little  soda;  it  should  be  quite  stiff; 
raisins  are  an  agreeable  addition ;  boil  in  a  cloth 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  serve  with  hot  wine 
sauce. 

Griddle  Cakes.— Soak  the  bread  as  before  di¬ 
rected,  having  an  excess  of  milk ;  thicken  with 
flour;  sour  milk  maybe  employed  with  advantage, 
but  is  not  necessary ;  add  soda  and  salt  dissolved 
in  milk,  being  careful  not  to  get  in  too  much  soda. 


Hints  on  Cooking,  etc. 

Carrot  l*ie. — By  Mrs.  M.  B.  D. ,  Suffolk  Co. , 
N.  Y. — Scrape  the  skins  from  the  carrots,  boil 
them  soft,  and  rub  through  a  sieve.  To  a  pint  of 
the  pulp,  put  three  pints  of  milk,  six  beaten  eggs, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  whole  one. 
Sweeten  and  salt  it  to  taste,  and  bake  in  deep  pie 
plates  without  an  upper  crust. 

Onions  and  Tomatoes. — Tomatoes  arc 
susceptible  of  being  cooked  in  many  w'.ays.  To 
the  writer’s  notion  the  glorification  of  tomatoes  is 
to  cook  them  with  a  little  finely  chopped  onion. 
Of  course  there  are  many  who  do  not  tolerate  onion 
under  any  circumstances,  but  let  those  who  like 
both  onions  and  tomatoes  try  it.  The  flavor  of 
each,  the  onion  and  tomato,  seems  to  modify  the 
other,  and  the  result  is,  to  our  individual  notion, 
what  James  Russell  Lowell  described  poetry  to  be 
— “a  touch  beyond.’ 

Soda  Spoiig-c  Calco.  —  By  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Griffith,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.— 1  egg,  1  cup  of  sour 
cream,  1  cup  of  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  3  cups  of  flour ;  flavor 
to  taste.  I  sometimes  put  cup  of  dried  currants 
and  the  same  of  citron  or  raisins  in  place  of  flavor¬ 
ing;  either  way  ft  is  very  light  and  nice  while  fresh. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks— How  to  Make 
a  IFii-e. 

In  looking  at  my  last  “Talk”  after  it  was  printed,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Boys  and  Girls  would  not  exactly 
understand  how  the  Indians  managed  to  get  a  fire  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  sticks  ;  so  I  asked  Mr.  Roberts,  to  whom 


8.  9. 


Fig.  1. — AN  INDIAN  MAKING  A  TIRE, 
you  are  indebted  for  all  the  nice  engravings,  to  make  an 
illustration  which  should  show  the  Indian  at  work;  this 
he  has  done,  and  it  is  given  in  fig.  1.  The  method  which 
this  engraving  illustrates,  and  which  was  described  last 
month,  is  a  slow  and  tedious  way  of  converting  motion 
into  heat.  The  next  step  is  the  flint  and  steel.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  have  seen  a  flint  and 
steel ;  still  as  some  of  them  may  not  I  will  describe 
them.  Flint  is  a  very  hard  stone,  and  when  shap¬ 
ed  for  use  is  of  the  form 
shown  in  figure  2.  The 
te&Sgggfrgs'*'  steel  is  variously  shap- 
Fig.  2.— flint.  ed,  one  of  the  common  Fig.  8. 

forms  being  shown  in  figure  3.  When  the  steel  is  struck 
forcibly  against  the  edge  of  the  flhit,  small  particles  of 
the  steel  are  knocked  off,  and  so  much  motion  is  con¬ 
verted  into  heat  that  these  particles  become  red-hot  and 
actually  bum.  Yon  may  think  it  a  strange  thing  for  so 
hard  a  thing  as  steel  to  burn. 

Just  go  to  a  blacksmith’s  or 
any  other  mechanic’s  shop, 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  6. 


where  you  can  get  the  filings  of  steel  or  of  iron  even,  of 
which  steel  is  only  a  form,  and  see  how  easily  they 
burn.  Sprinkle  some  of  these  filings  upon  a  candle  flame 
or  a  gas  flame,  and  see  what  brilliant  sparks  they  will 

make,  as  in  fig. 
4.  Iron  and  steel 
filings  are  much 
,  used  to  give  bril¬ 
liancy  in  fire¬ 
works.  Each 
blow  of  the  steel 
against  the  flint 
knocks  off  small 
particles,  and 
Fig.  7. — striking  fire.  here,  as  in  the 

case  of  the  sticks  used  by  the  savage  in  making  a  fire, 
we  have  the  force  used  converted  into  heat.  That 
heat  is  sufficient  to  burn  the  small  particles  knocked  off 
from  the  steel.  Now  there  must  be  some  way  of  making 
this  heat.,  these  burning  particles  of  steel,  useful  in  get¬ 
ting  a  fire.  In  olden  times — perhaps  your  fathers  and 
mothers  can  recollect  them — every  family  had  a  tinder 
box.  Stfch  a  thing  is  not  known  in  the  household  at  the 


present  time,  but  your  grandmothers  all  had  one.  A 
shallow  tin  box,  fig.  5,  about  5  inches  across  and  2  or  3 
inches  deep,  had  a  cover  with  a  socket  upon  it  to  hold  a 
candle.  When  this  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  disk  or  round  piece  of  tin,  fig.  6,  which  fitted  exactly 
to  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  pressed  down  upon  the 
tinder.  Now  we  begin  to  get  at  the  way  of  using  the 
sparks  made  by  the  flint  and  steel.  What  boy  or  girl 
of  our  time  ever  saw  Under?  We  doubt  if  any  of  them 
ever  did;  yet  it  used  to  be,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  present  style  of 
matches,  an  important  article  in  the 
household.  It  was  made  by  burning 
rags,  and  when  they  were  well  charred 
extinguishing  them.  Thus  a  lot  of  rags 
would  be  burned  in  the 
tinder-box,  and  when  they 
were  well  alight  they  would 
be  extinguished  by  putting 
on  the  disk,  fig.  6,  which 
would  put  out  the  flame  and 
leave  a  light  charcoal  ready 
to  catch  fire  at  the  slightest 
spark.  It  was  these  charred 
rags,  this  tinder,  that  served 
our  grandmothers.  They 
opened  the  box,  struck  the 
steel  against  the  flint,  as 
shown  in  fig.  7,  and  soon  a 
spark,  a  bit  of  burning  steel, 
fell  upon  the  tinder  and  that 
caught  fire.  What  next?  A 
spark  in  the  tinder  would  not  make  a 
fire.  Then  there  had  to  be  brimstone 
matches  at  hand.  Many  a  farmer’ s  boy 
has  made  these.  He  has  split  straight¬ 
grained  pine  into  slivers,  and  made 
these  matches  by  dipping  their  ends 
into  melted  sulphur  or  brimstone, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  Somebody  in¬ 
vented  a  plane  which  would  turn  out  a  curled  shaving,  and 
in  the  early  days  when  brimstone  matches  used  to  be  sold, 
made  quite  a  revolution  in  the  trade.  Bunches  of  slivers 
with  brimstone  on  their  ends,  like  fig.  8,  stood  no  chance 
in  the  market  against  the  light  curled  shaving  shown  in 
fig.  9.  Click-dick ,  went  the  flint  and  steel,  the  sparks 
caught  in  the  tinder,  then  the  tinder  was  blown  to  make 
sure  of  the  fire,  and  then  a  brimstone  match  of  one  or 
the  other  kinds  we  have  described  was  applied,  and  if  all 
went  well  a  fire  was  obtained.  This  is  the  way  our 
grandparents  used  to  get  a  fire. 

“Tl»e  One  that  Watches  the  Sheep 
Will  Win  the  Wool.” 

At  a  large  manufactory  of  jewelry  in  New  Jersey  two 
young  men  were  once  working  in  the  same  room  and 
earning  equal  wages.  A  foreman  being  required  for 
that  department  one  of  the  two  received  the  appointment. 
Six  months  after,  he  rose  to  be  foreman  of  the  whole 
factory.  While  he  was  holding  this  position  one  of  %c 
two  members  of  the  firm  suddenly  died,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  partner,  soon  finding  the  cares  of  sole-proprietor¬ 
ship  too  heavy,  called  his  young  foreman  to  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  business.  Only  three  mouths  afterward  his 
unexpected  death  left  sole  owner  and  manager  the  young 
man  only  eighteen  months  before  a  humble  journeyman. 
His  former  work-fellow  still  toils  at  the  same  table,  a 
journeyman  still,  envying  his  fortunate  shop-mate,  and 
cursing  his  own  “miserable  luck.” 

Yet,  in  fact,  “luck”  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
different  fortunes  of  the  two  men  arc  fully  accounted  for 
by  their  characters.  Both  were  strictly  sober,  skillful, 
and  industrious.  But  one  was  watchful  of  the  employers' 
interest ,  the  other  careless.  One  was  in  the  habit  of  leav¬ 
ing  work  a  day  as  often  as  he  chose  ;  the  other  was  ever 
at  his  post,  no  matter  what  picnics,  parados,  ball-matches, 
or  target-shootings  took  place.  One  dropped  his  tools 
on  the  instant  of  the  six  o’clock  whistle,  the  other 
stayed  to  finish  his  job.  One  refused  to  do  overwork 
when  orders  were  pressing,  because  “he  wouldn’t  be 
imposed  upon ;”  the  other  was  always  willing  to  do  what¬ 
ever  he  was  called  upon  to  do.  He  won  his  promotion 
by  giving  his  whole  heart  to  his  trade.  Devoting  him¬ 
self  to  the  business  as  thoroughly  as  though  it  were  his 
own,  he  made  it  his  own. 

His  history  reminds  us  of  the  saying  of  an  old  shepherd, 
to  the  boy  who  complained  that  his  companion  had  left 
him  to  tend  the  sheep  alone.  “Never  mind,  my  boy,  if 
you  watch  the  sheep,  you’ll  win  the  wool.”  “Seest  thou 
a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  He  shall  stand  before 
kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men,”  wrote  the 
wise  man  of  olden  time. 

Boys,  don’t  be  afraid  of  work,  don’t  talk  too  much  of 
your  rights,  and  think  too  little  of  your  duties.  Whether 
your  place  is  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory,  behind  the 
counter  or  the  desk,  faithfulness  there  will  be  a  round  in 
the  ladder  lifting  you  higher. 


One  day  last  month  Willie  Brewster,  of  Irasburgh,  Vt., 
a  lad  16  years  old,  harrowed  with  a  span  of  horses  11 
acres  of  ground,  and  after  putting  up  Ida  team  went  one 
mile  through  mud  and  water  after  the  cows,  drove  them 
home  and  milked  nine  of  them.  A  pretty  good  day’s 
work  for  a  boy. 

Ways  of  Getting  a  Livimg;-§trcet 
ISeggsii’S. 

The  stranger  who  visits  New  York  will  probably  see 
in  his  walks  a  woman  with  a  most  pitiful  expression  sit¬ 
ting  on  some  step.  She  has  a  young  child  sleeping  in 
her  arms  and  probably  one  or  two  more  at  her  side ;  the 
poor  things,  apparently  overcome  with  fatigue,  have  clung 
to  their  mother’s  side  and  have  fallen  asleep  too.  This 
is  a  picture  calculated  to  arouse  sympathy,  and  the 
stranger  p'uts  his  hands  in  his  pocket  to  find  some  change 
for  this  suffering  woman  and  her  dependent  children. 
Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket— and  keep  it  there  while 
we  tell  you  that  this  is  all  a  sham,  or,  as  the  police  say, 
“  a  put  up  thing.”  Go  by  the  place  to-morrow,  and  day 
after  day  for  a  week,  pass  by  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
and  there  will  be  the  woman  and  the  children  in  the 
same  attitude  and  asleep.  The  children  are  drugged  to 
insensibility,  and  are  used  as  a  stock  in  trade  by  the 
woman.  They  are  in  all  probability  neither  of  them 
hers,  but  are  hired  by  her.  Did  she  sit  there  alone  she 
would  excite  but  little  sympathy,  but  with  the  group 
of  children  she  becomes  a  noticeable  object,  and  those 
who  do  not  know  the  trick  naturally  give  alms.  It 
is  said  by  those  who  know  about  such  matters  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  only  hired  out  for  begging  purposes,  but — 
horrible  to  state — actually  maimed  and  crippled  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  sympathy.  The  miseries  of  low  life 
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in  large  cities  have  not  half  been  told,  and  yet  these  same 
wretches,  if  offered  transportation  to  the  country  and  a 
home,  would  not  accept  it  if  they  must  work  for  a  living. 

Tov  lizzies  to  l>e  Aiisrwei’esl. 

No.  339.  Word  Puzzle—  What  word  is  there  of  seven 
letters  that  means  a  woman  particularly  noted  ;  decreased 
by  three  letters  leaves  a  man  particularly  noted ;  de¬ 
creased  by  one  letter  leaves  a  personal  pronoun,  feminine 
gender ;  decreased  by  one  letter  again  leaves  a  personal 
pronoun  of  the  masculine  gender. 

No.  360.  Mathematical  Enigma.— My  1st  is  l-6lh  of  a 
guinea.  My  2d  is  l-5th  of  an  ounce.  My  3d  is  Tilth  of 
a  barley-corn.  My  4th  is  H  of  a  rod.  My  6th  is  hi  of  a 
bale.  My  6th  is  l-9th  of  a  solid  yard. 

No.  361.  Charade.  My  first  takes  reason  from  her  throne, 
And  leaves  frenzied  fancy  to  reign  alone ; 

My  second ’s  a  certain  kind  of  grain, 

Often  joined  with  an  aboriginal  name  ; 

My  third  what  girls  were  called  in  other  days 
'  And  the  sign  of  4  qts.,  the  Arithmetic  says ; 

If  you  join  these  syllables  parted  again, 

My  whole  will  make  a  vocal  strain. 


No.  362.  lUush'dtcd  lUSus.— Something  to  be  hc'cded. 
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The  old  hen  had  sat. patiently,  and  at  last  her  care  was 
rewarded  by  some  squatty,  downy  1  lungs  with  broad  bills 
and  which  made  a  sound  unlike  the  chicks  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  raise.  They  were  ducklings ;  still  she 
cared  for  them  as  if  they  had  been  chickens.  They  would 
come  quickly  enough  if  she  called  them  to  food,  but  were 
slow  to  obey  her  summons  to  hover.  Soon  these  duck¬ 
lings  began  to  disregard  the  calls  of  the  old  hen  .alto¬ 
gether,  and  at  last  concluded  that  they  would  go  off  by 
themselves  and  sec  the  world.  They  had  paddled  in  the 
water  put  for  them  to  drink,  and  know  that  there  was 
more  water  somewhere  to  be  found.  The  old  hen  cluck¬ 
ed  and  gave  her  strongest  warnings,  but  the  broad-bills 
did  not  mind  these — they  started  for  the  water.  What 
they  saw  there  the  artist  has  shown.  A  green  monster 
with  prominent  eyes  and  capacious  mouth  met  them  at 
the  very  entrance  of  that  new  region  they  were  seeking. 
The  artist  has  certainly  shown  the  astonishment  of  the 
ducklings  at  this  unexpected  meeting,  but  he  docs  not 
let  us  know  whether  they  risked  the  dangers  before 
them  or  went  back  to  the  care  of  the  motherly  old  hen. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  a  duckling  hatched  by  a 
hen  is  the  most  ungrateful  of  animals.  It  may  bo 
said  that  the  hen  is  not  the  ducklings  own  mother.  But 
we  have  seen  boys  and  girls,  who  have  received  every 
benefit  from  those  who  were  in  no  wise  related  to  them, 
■who  would  bo  quite  as  wayward  and  as  disregardful  of 
advice  as  the  young  ducks  are  to  the  clucking  of  the  old 
hen,  and  are  bound  to  see  the  world  for  themselves.  It 
■would  have  been  well  for  them  had  they  met  such  a  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  start  as  did  the  ducklings  in  the  picture. 

‘‘Del.”  and  44  Sc.” — One  who  is  evidently  not  a 
juvenile  writes,  asking  what  these  abbreviations  mean 


when  attached  to  engravings.  We  answer  him  through 
these  columns,  as  it  is  something  which  Boys  and  Girls 
ought  to  know.  In  earlier  times  all  works  upon  science 
and  art  were  written  in  Latin,  that  being  the  language  of 
the  learned  in  the  days  when  there  were  no  such  things 
as  common  schools  and  popular  education.  Things  are 
now  wonderfully  changed,  but  still  some  of  the  old  Latin 
terms  are  retained.  If  you  see  at  the  bottom  of  an  en¬ 
graving,  John  Smith,  Del.,  that  “Del.”  is  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  Ddiniavit,  the  Latin  for  “he  drew  it.”  If  on 
another  place  you  see- Joseph  Jones,  Sc.,  it  means  that 
Jones  he  cut  or  engraved  it — Sculpsit.  Sometimes  on 
pictures  will  be  found  Pin X.  or  Pinxt — which  stand  for 
Pinxit,  he  painted  it.  Perhaps  the  differences  between 
drawing,  painting,  and  engraving,  are  not  well  under¬ 
stood  by  our  young  friends.  Some  years  ago — so  long 
ago  that  our  young  friends  have  become  old  ones,— wo 
gave  an  account  of  the  whole  matter.  No  doubt  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  way  in  which  engravings  are  made  would 
interest  our  young  readers,  and  we  shall  before  long  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  our  engravers  to  prepare  some  illustrations 
which  will  show  them  the  way  in  which  pictures  are 
made,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  understand 
more  about  the  “Del.,”  “Sc.,”  and  “Pinxt.” 

Only  a, 

A  lady  in  Vineland,  N.  <T.,  sends  us  a  pebble  about  as 
large  as  a  Lima  bean,  which  is  a  piece  of  a  very  hard 
mineral— quartz.  Quartz  is  one  of  our  most  common 
minerals,  and  appears  in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms. 
The  purest  sand  is  quartz  with  a  little  coloring  matter. 
It  is  often  found  milky  white,  again  granular  and  “  crumb¬ 
ly  ”  like  loaf  sugar,  and  again  as  transparent  as  glass. 
It  is  often  found  in  the  form  of  beautiful  crystals,  and 


when  these  are  colored  purple  they  are  called  amethysts. 
Boys  and  Girls  should  make  collections  of  all  the  various 
stones  and  rocks  that  are  found  upon  the  farm  and  try  to 
learn  something  about  them.  In  most  localities  they 
will  find  nine  out  of  ten  of  their  specimens  to  be  some 
form  of  quartz.  But  this  pebble,  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass,  is  worn  as  smooth  as  a  bean,  to  which  we  have 
compared  it  in  size.  It  was  found  inland,  far  from  the 
sea.  What  rubbing  and  rolling  it  must  at  some  time 
have  had  to  bring  its  hard  surface  to  such  a  shape  ! 
Possibly  before  the  human  race  was  Created  this  little 
pebble  was  ground  to  its  present  shape  and  now  comes 
to  us  to  tell  of  an  age  farther  in  the  past  than  we  can 
think.  It  is  only  a  little  pebble,  yet  could  it.  toll  its 
history  what  a  marvellous  one  it  would  be  !  What  force 
separated  it  from  the  mass  to  which  it  belonged  ?  What 
countless  rollings  of  the  surf  of  a  now  unknown  sea 
rounded  it !  When  the  bones  of  some  mammoth  animal 
of  former  ages  are  found,  there  is  a  great  wonderment, 
and  the  learned  write  long  articles  about  them.  Yet  the 
pebbles  are  by  thousands  all  around  us,  and  each  one  of 
them  really  as  wonderful  as  the  mammoth,  if  we  look  at 
it.  aright.  It  is  not  always  the  largest  things  that  are  host 
worth  thinking  of.  The  light  of  the  little  fire-fly  is  quite 
as  much  of  a  puzzle  as  that  of  the  sun.  The  tiny  moss  is 
thought  as  interesting  by  the  botanist  as  the  largest 
oak  tree.  Each  little  pebble  has  a  history,  every 
leaf  is  a  wonder,  every  flower  speaks  to  us  and  asks  us 
to  admire  its  structure.  Happy  is  the  child  who  loves 
pebbles,  plants,  birds,  and  insects,  and  can  find  pleasure 
in  watching  them  and  learning  about  them.  They  will 
all  teach  him  or  her  some  lesson,  and  in  admiring  the 
beauties  of  creation  they  will  learn  to  revere  the  Creator 
who  has  filled  the  world  with  such  variety  and  beauty. 
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“  THE  BEST  JUVENILE  MAGAZINE  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  ANY  LAND  OR  LANGUAGE, i” 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


The  Conductors  of  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  are  oonstantly  receiving  the  most  hearty  assurances  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  Magazine  Is  liked  this  year  even  better  than  ever 
before.  The  practical  and  instructive  articles  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  entertaining  as  well  as  valuable.  Mr..  Hale's  delightful  series  of  papers,  suggesting  JIoiv  to  Bead,  Bow  to 
Talk,  etc.-,  Mrs.  Agassiz's  graphic  and  thoroughly  reliable  articles  on  Coral  Animals  and  the  Reefs  they  build  ;  Mr.  Trowbridge's  vivid  descriptions  of  Glass-Making  and  Coal- 
Mining  ;  Mr.  Bomb's  excellent  Historical  articles ;  and  Mr.  Parton’s  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  other  articles,  have  won  the  highest  praise  from  their  hun¬ 
dreds  ot  thousands  of  readers. 

There  are  the  best  of  Stories  also  for  Boys  and  Girls ;  and  gray-beards  confess  to  reading  Me.  Aldrich's  “  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  with  as  great  delight  as  their  grandchildren.  From 
the  October  number  of  the  Story  we  extract  a  few  pages  telling  how 

A  FROG  HE  WOULD  A-WOOING  GO. 


If  the  reader  supposes  that  I  lived  all  this  while  in  Rivermouth  without  falling  a  victim  to 
one  or  more  of  the  young  ladies  attending  Miss  Dorothy  Gibbs's  Female  Institute,  why, 
then,  all  I  have  to  say  is  the  reader  exhibits  his  ignorance  of  human  nature. 

Miss  Gibbs’s  seminary  was  located  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Temple  Grammar 
School,  and  numbered  about  thirty-five  pupils,  the  majority  of  whom  boarded  at  the  Hall,— 
Primrose  Hall,  as  Miss  Dorothy  prettily  called  it.  The  Primroses,  as  we  called  them,  ranged 
from  seven  years  of  age  to  sweet  seventeen,  and  a  prettier  group  of  sirens  never  got  togeth¬ 
er  even  in  Rivermouth,  for  Rivermouth,  you  should  know,  is  famous  for  its  pretty  girls. 

There  were  tall  girls  and  short  girls,  rosy  girls  and  pale  girls,  and  girls  as  brown  as  ber¬ 
ries;  girls  like  Amazons,  slender  girls,  weird  and  winning  like  Undine,  girls  with  black 
tresses,  girls  with  auburn  ringlets,  girls  with  every  tinge  of  golden  hair.  To  behold  Miss 
Dorothy’s  young  ladies  of  a  Sunday  morning  walking  to  church  two  by  two,  the  smallest 
toddling  at  the  end  of  the  procession  like  the  bobs  at  the  tail  of  a  kite,  was  a  spectacle  to 
fill  with  tender  emotion  the  least  susceptible  heart.  To  see  Miss  Dorothy  marching  grimly 
at  the  head  of  her  light  infantry,  was  to  feel  the  hopelessness  of  making  an  attack  on  any 
part  of  the  column. 

She  was  a  perfect  dragon  of  watchfulness.  The  most  unguarded  lifting  of  an  eyelash  in 
the  fluttering  battalion  was  sufficient  to  put  her  on  the  look-out.  She  had  had  experiences 
with  the  male  sex,  this  Miss  Dorothy  so  prim  and  grim.  It  was  whispered  that  her  heart 
was  a  tattered  album  scrawled  over  with  love-lines,  but  that  she  had  shut  up  The  volume 
long  ago. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  she  had  been  crossed  in  love;  but  it  was  the  faintest  of  tra¬ 
ditions.  A  gay  young  lieutenant  of  marines  had  flirted  with  her  at  a  country  ball  (A.  d.  1811), 
and  then  marched  carelessly  away  at  the  head  of  his  company  to  the  shrill  music  of  the  fife, 
without  so  much  as  a  sigli  for  the  girl  he  left  behind  him.  The  years  roiled  on,  the  gallant 
gay  Lothario— whicli  was  n’t  ids  name— married,  became  a  father,  and  then  a  grandfather ; 
and  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  his  grandchild  was  actually  one  of  Miss  Dorothy’s 
young  ladies.  So,  at  least,  ran  the  story. 

The  lieutenant  himself  -was  dead  these  many  years ;  but  Miss  Dorothy  never  got  over  his 
duplicity.  She  was  convinced  that  the  sole  aim  of  mankind  was  to  win  the  unguarded  affec¬ 
tion  of  maidens,  and  then  march  off  treacherously  with  flying  colors  to  the  heartless  music 
of  the  drum  and  fife.  To  shield  the  inmates  of  Primrose  Hal:  from  the  bitter  influences  that 
had  blighted  her  own  early  affections  was  Miss  Dorothy’s  mission  in  life. 

“No  wolves  prowling  about  my  lambs, if  you  please,”  said  Miss  Dorothy.  “I  will  not 
allow  it.” 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  I  don't  think  the  boy  lives  who  ever  set  foot  within  the 
limits  of  Primrose  Hall  while  the  seminary  was  under  her  charge.  Perhaps  if  Miss  Dorothy 
had  given  her  young  ladies  a  little  more  liberty,  they  would  not  have  thought  it  “such  fun” 
to  make  eyes  over  the  white  lattice  fence  at  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  Grammar 
School.  I  say  perhaps ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  manage  thirty-five  young  ladies  and  quite 
another  thing  to  talk  about  it. 

But  all  Miss  Dorothy’s  vigilance  could  not  prevent  the  young  folks  from  meeting  in  the 
town  now  and  then,  nor  could  her  utmost  ingenuity  interrupt  postal  arrangements.  There 
Was  no  end  of  notes  passing  between  the  students  and  the  Primroses.  Notes  tied  to  the 
heads  of  arrows  were  shot  *nto  dormitory  windows ;  notes  were  tucked  under  fences, 
and  hidden  in  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees.  Every  thick  place  in  the  boxwood  hedge  that 
surrounded  the  seminary  was  a  possible  post-office. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Miss  Dorothy  the  day  she  unearthed  a  nest  of  letters  in  one  of 


the  huge  wooden  urns  surmounting  the  gateway  that  led  to  her  dovecot.  It  was  a  bitter 
moment  to  Miss  Plicebe  and  Miss  Candace  and  Miss  Ilesba,  when  they  bad  their  locks  of  hair 
grimly  handed  back  to  them  by  Miss  Gibbs  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school.  Girls 
whose  locks  of  hair  had  run  the  blockade  in  safety  were  particularly  severe  on  the  offend¬ 
ers.  But  it  did  n't  stop  other  notes  and  other  tresses,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  can 
stop  them  while  the  earth  holds  together. 

Now  when  I  first  came  to  Rivermouth  I  looked  upon  girls  as  rather  tame  company ;  I 
hadn't  a  spark  of  sentiment  concerning  them;  but  seeing  my  comrades  sending  and  re. 
ceiving  mysterious  epistles,  wearing  bits  of  ribbon  in  their  button-holes  and  leaving  pack¬ 
ages  of  confectionery  (generally  lemon-drops)  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,— why,  I  felt 
that  this  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  I  resolved,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  fall  in  love  with 
somebody,  and  I  did  n’t  care  in  the  least  who  it  was.  In  much  the  same  mood  that  Don 
Quixote  selected  the  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  for  his  lady-love,  I  slugled  out  one  of  Miss 
Dorothy’s  incomparable  young  ladies  for  mine. 

I  debated  a  long  while  whether  I  should  not  select  two,  but  at  last  settled  down  on  one,— 
a  pale  little  girl  with  blue  eyes,  named  Alice.  I  shall  not  make  a  long  story  of  this,  for  Alice 
made  short  work  of  me.  She  was  secretly  in  love  with  Pepper  'Whitcomb.  This  occasioned 
a  temporary  coolness  between  Pepper  and  myself. 

Not  disheartened,  however,  I  placed  Laura  Rice— I  believe  it  was  Laura  Rice— in  the  va¬ 
cant  niche.  The  new  idol  was  more  cruel  than  the  old.  The  former  frankly  sent  me  to  the 
right  about,  but  tile  latter  was  a  deceitful  lot.  She  wore  my  nosegay  in  her  dress  at  the 
evening  service  (tile  Primroses  were  marched  to  church  three  times  every  Sunday),  sho 
penned  me  the  daintiest  of  notes,  she  sent  me  the  glossiest  of  ringlets  (cut,  as  I  afterwards 
found  out,  from  the  stupid  head  of  Miss  Gibbs’s  chamber-maid),  and  at  the  same  time  was 
holding  me  and  my  pony  up  to  ridicule  in  a  series  of  letters  written  to  Jack  Harris.  It  was 
Harris  himself  who  kindly  opened  my  eyes. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  Bailey,”  said  that  young  gentleman,  “  Laura  is  an  old  veteran,  and  car¬ 
ries  too  many  guns  for  a  youngster.  She  can’t  resist  a  flirtation;  I  believe  she’d  flirt  with 
an  infant  in  arms.  There’s  hardly  a  fellow  in  the  school  that  lias  n't  worn  her  colors  and 
some  of  her  hair.  She  does  n't  give  out  any  more  of  her  own  hair  now.  It’s  been  pretty 
well  used  up.  The  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply,  you  see.  It 's  all  very  well  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  Laura,  but  as  to  looking  for  anything  serious  from  her,  the  knowing  ones 
don’t.  Hope  I  have  n’t  hurt  your  feelings,  old  boy,”  (that  was  a  soothing  stroke  of  flattery 
to  call  me  “old  boy,”)  “  but ’twas  my  duty  as  a  friend  and  a  Centipede  to  let  you  know 
who  you  were  dealing  with.” 

Such  was  tlie  advice  given  me  by  that  time-strickon,  care-worn,  and  embittered  man  of  the 
world,  who  was  sixteen  years  old  if  he  was  a  day. 

I  dropped  Laura.  In  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months  I  had  perhaps  three  or  four 
similar  experiences,  and  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  I  was  not  a  boy  likely  to 
distinguish  myself  in  this  branch  of  business. 

I  fought  shy  of  Primrose  Hall  from  that  moment.  Smiles  were  .smiled  over  the  boxwood 
hedge,  and  little  hands  were  occasionally  kissed  tome;  but  I  only  winked  my  eye  patron¬ 
izingly,  and  passed  on.  I  never  renewed  tender  relations  witli  Miss  Gibbs's  young  ladies. 
All  this  occurred  during  my  first  year  and  a  half  at  Rivermouth. 

Between  my  studies  at  school,  my  out-door  recreations,  and  the  hurts  my  vanity  received, 
I  managed  to  escape  for  the  time  being  any  very  serious  attack  of  that  love  fever  which, 
like  the  measles,  is  almost  certain  to  seize  upon  a  boy  sooner  or  later.  I  was  not  to  be  an 
exception.  I  was  merely  biding  my  time.  The  incidents  I  have  now  to  relate  took  place 
shortly  after  the  events  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
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S*©acla  Tree  BE>Ssease«l. — “P.  E.  G.,” 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  If  the  tree  has  the  yellows,  it  may 
be  known  by  the  weak  growth  and  the  yellow  color  of 
the  leaves.  There  is  probably  no  remedy  for  it.  As  the 
fruit  is  frequently  wormy,  the  failure  may  be  due  to  in¬ 
sects,  added  to  exhaustion  from  over-bearing.  If  the 
case  is  decidedly  one  of  yellows,  it  is  better  to  destroy 
the  tree  at  once  than  to  risk  the  disease  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  other  trees. 

Osage  Wraaag-c  iia  Bowsa.—  F.  L.  Warner, 
Floyd  Co.,  Iowa.  The  probabilities  arc  against  the  har¬ 
diness  of  the  Osage  Orange  in  lat.  43°,  but  the  degree  of 
latitude  is  no  sure  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
climate.  The  plants  will  continue  to  grow  until  checked 
by  the  frost.  They  are  then  mowed  over  near  the 
ground,  dug  up  (or  plowed  up  if  the  quantity  is  large), 
tied  in  convenient  bundles,  and  stored  in  a  cellar,  with  a 
covering  of  earth,  or  buried  outside  in  a  place  where 
water  will  not  stand,  and  below  the  reach  of  frost. 

ES«ej»ssng'  I®lasits. — Mrs.  E.  M.  Allen, 
Marion  Co.,  West  Ya.  When  cold  weather  comes,  put 
the  Fuchsia  in  the  cellar.  The  Geraniums  will  keep  in 
the  cellar  if  not  too  damp.  It  is  best  to  cut  them  back 
well.  Your  roses  are  hardy,  and  may  be  left  out  all  winter. 

BAcrere  EScnsss. — Mrs.  E.  M.  A.  picks  the 
beans  as  soon  as  the  pods  begin  to  turn,  and  strings  them 
on  twine.  The  strings  are  hung  in  the  sun  or  around  the 
stove.  She  finds  that  they  dry  better  in  the  pod  than 
when  shelled. 

ESensnatla. — A.  Barton.  Steamer  for  Ber¬ 
muda  leaves  every  third  Thursday.  Passage,  §30.  Board 
at  hotel,  $2  per  day,  all  in  gold.  Ladies  can  go  alone. 
We  prefer  to  answer  personal  queries  like  these  by  letter, 
and  the  address  should  always  be  sent. 

'  Bosnia  —  E.  Snyder,  Highland, 

Has.,  writes:  “  While  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  advantages 
of  fall  planting  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  we  have 
a  large  tract  of  partially  developed  country,  splendid  for 
fruit,  but  where  failure  is  almost  certain  to  follow  fall 
planting.” — It  is  probable  that  this  failure  is  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  drying  winds,  which  are  often  more  injuri¬ 
ous  to  newly  set  trees  than  severe  cold. 

CreTblt>ag;es. — “  E.  O-  W.,”  Bethany,  Pa.  If 
the  leaves  turn  yellow,  examine  the  root ;  it  is  likely  that 
insects  are  at  work,  or  they  have  already  caused  club-foot. 
There  is  probably  no  help  for  them  now. 

Ivy  ©oes  not  Clang- — “J.  P-  P-,”  Mer¬ 
cer  Co.,  N.  J.  Probably  the  wind  blows  the  plant  about, 
and  it  does  not  stay  in  one  place  long  enough  to  get  a 
hold.  Next  spring  try  fastening  it  up  by  small  leather 
shreds,  secured  by  small  nails  driven  into  the  mortar. 

CErnsscs  Kamcd.-M.  D.  Mucltret,  Hard¬ 
wick,  Vt.  The  grass  or  grain  you  found  with  your  seed 
wheat  is  the  Chess,  or  Cheat  (. Bromus  secalinus ),  about 
which  there  is  so  much  talk,  and  which  some  people  still 

believe  is  a  degenerate  wheat _ A.  G.  Chase,  Easton, 

Kas.  Tlie  Pungent  Meadow-grass  ( Eragrostis  poceoides. 
var.  megastachya).  It  is  an  introduced  grass  from 
Europe,  and  often  appears  as  a  weed  in  cultivated 
grounds.  We  never  heard  of  its  being  put  to  any  use. 

IPccmji  I>ocs  mot  EBorer. — “  R.  L.  T.,” 
Rapides,  La.,  has  a  large  Pecan  tree  which  bears  full  of 
husks,  but  no  kernels.  He  proposes  to  try  root-pruning. 
We  should  not  look  for  any  marked  benefit,  as  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  bear  seems  well  established,  which  is  the  object 
sought  for  in  root-pruning.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  staminate  (male)  flowers,  or  some  malforma¬ 
tion  in  the  ovary.  In  either  of  these  cases,  root-pmning 
would  be  useless.  If  staminate  flowers  are  not  produced 
— which  may  just  possibly  be  the  case — another  tree  plant¬ 
ed  near  would  remedy  the  trouble;  but  if  tho  ovary  is 
defective,  no  treatment  can  probably  help  it. 

Arc  BIHclsory  Stills  Soeats  ? — R.  Wool- 

man.  We  never  had  any  doubt  that  a  hickory  nut  was  a 
seed  as  much  as  a  bean  or  a  turnip  seed.  The  question 
had  reference  to  a  Post-office  decision,  a  Postmaster 
having  refused  to  take  the  nuts  by  mail,  on  tho  ground 
that  they  were  not  seeds,  but  nuts — a  most  singular 
ruling,  but  it  was  sustained  at  head-quarters.  Perhaps 
the  present,  officials  will  take  a  more  intelligent  view  of 
the  matter,  and  not  construe  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees  upon  the  prairies 
from  receiving  their  seeds  by  mail.  Under  the  former 
ruling,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  corn,  could  go  in  any  quan¬ 


tity,  and  nuts— so  far  as  we  have  heard — were  the  only 
things  excluded. 

AcgetaTble  IFarsaaiiag'  itm  So-  Car. — 

At  a  meeting  of  vegetable  growers  of  Charleston  Neck, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  stated  that  vegetable  farming 
had  ceased  to  be  profitable.  Various  causes  were  assigned 
for  this  condition  of  things,  among  which  were  bad  seed, 
inadequate  means  of  transportation,  and  exorbitant 
commissions.  The  farmers  of  Charleston  Neck  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  parishes  have  made  arrangements  to  form  a 
farmers’  mutually  protective  club,  to  investigate  and 
remedy  these  matters.  The  report  of  their  proceedings 
shows  that  they  have  gone  to  work  in  a  sensible  manner, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  future  doings. 

WiltJ  E®©£re8©  Tins®. — “E.  P.,”  Stamford, 
Conn.,  has  his  orchard  overrun  with  the  Wild  Potato 
( 'Jpomtm  pandurata ),  which  is  not  a  potato  at  all,  bnt  a 
Morning  Glory,  with  a  huge  root.  The  writer  has  one 
on  his  place  which  he  pets,  and  would  not  have  dug  np 
on  any  account ;  but  he  can  readily  see  how  there  might 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  We  should  dig  up  the  large 
roots  of  the  old  vines  this  antumn,  and  then  next  year 
begin  a  regular  fight  with  the  young  ones  as  soon  as  the 
sprouts  start.  The  old  fellows  have  laid  in  provisions 
enough  to  allow  them  to  stand  a  long  siege. — Your  bird¬ 
house  we  have  already  published. 

ISecft  Stig'ai*. — Several  have  asked  for  inform¬ 
ation  concerning  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets. 
It  is  not  practicable  on  a  small  scale,  but  requires  exten¬ 
sive  machinery  and  large  capital.  We  have  a  work  on 
the  subject  by  E.  B.  Grant.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.25. 

CrelllHotnaHre  SBaitter. — J.  Berkiasks  “Why 
does  not  California  make  its  own  butter?”— We  suppose 
that  it  is  for  the  want  of  suitable  pasturage.  The  sum¬ 
mer  drouths  are  such  that  in  many  portions  of  the  State 
it  is  impossible  to  grow  anything  without  irrigation. 
The  subject  is  receiving  the  attention  of  California  agri¬ 
culturists,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  before  long  the 
State  will  produce  its  own  butter. 

CSa-relarem  Meal. — “  L.  S.”  wishes  to  know 
what  Graham  Meal  is.  Graham  Meal,  also  called  Graham 
flour,  is  wheat  ground  without  bolting.  It  contains  not 
only  the  flour  but  the  bran.  Bread  made  of  this  is  in 
some  places  called  Brown  Bread,  bnt  real  New  England 
Brown  Bread  is  a  mixture  of  Rye  and  Indian  meals. 

WretCB*  for  CBaeese  IFrecfloraes. — “  J. 

J.  M.,”  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  asks  if  all  the  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  in  New  York  are  supplied  from  springs — adding, 
“  If  they  are,  and  if  it  is  essential  to  success,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  dispense  with  them  in  our  State.  Can  they 
not  be  supplied  with  water  from  some  other  source?”— 
In  case  the  water  is  not  cold,  coming  directly  from 
springs,  ice  is  essential.  Ice  is  a  great  convenience, 
even  with  good  spring  water,  and  success  with  other 
water  would  be  impossible  without  it ;  while  with  good 
water,  and  a  well-stocked  ice-house,  the  dairyman  may 
be  quite  independent  of  springs. 

BE«>e*s©=1k>©Js:„ — Are  OpiBsaos#  ChIvcbb. — 

“A  Friend,”  writing  from  Perth,  Out.,  asks:  “Will  you 
please  express  your  opinion,  if  obtained  from  thorough 
examination,  about  a  work  advertised  in  your  paper, 
“Hints  to  Horsekeepers,’  by  the  late  H.  W.  Herbert?” — 
Wo  regard  it  as  the  best  book  we  know  of,  treating 
briefly,  yet  comprehensively,  of  the  care  of,  breeding, 
training,  breaking,  and  using,  horses.  “Stonehenge” 
treats  the  same  subjects  much  more  at  length,  and  the 
volume  contains  a  treatise  of  great  merit  on  the  diseases 
of  horses.  Herbert’s  work  is  very  modestly  called 
“Hints,”  when  really  it  is  a  great  deal  more,  besides 
being  written  in  a  very  pleasant  style,  and  well  illustrated. 

l>o®s  CErreisi  Grow  ii»  SBae  iSlaocIc  Hre 

It  an* a*  ? — E.  Topping,  Ottawa,  Kansas,  writes  that 
he  notices  that  a  Kansas  correspondent  of  an  Eastern 
agricultural  paper,  says  :  “  My  hay  all  rotted,  barley  has 

sprouted,  and  wheat  is  sprouting,  and  oats  cannot  bo 
harvested.”  Ilis  own  experience  is  different,  as  he 
writes :  “I  live  near  the  center  of  the  State,  and  have 
not  heard  of  a  grain  of  wheat  or  barley  sprouting,  but 
both  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  all  admit  there  never 
was  so  fine  a  crop  of  oats  in  the  country.  Although  we 
have  had  a  rainy  season,  yet  there  has  been  good  weather 
enough  to  save  crops  in  fine  order.  The  last  two  weeks 
have  been  the  hay  harvest ;  the  crop  is  now  nearly  secur¬ 
ed,  in  the  best,  of  order,  and  without  a  drop  of  rain.  Now 
I  don’t  see  where  that  correspondent  lives.  Tho  enclosed 
slip  from  a  Ft.  Scott  paper  will  inform  you  of  the  Southern 
part  of  the  State.  Do  justice  to  Kansas.” - From  the  Ft. 


Scott  Press  :  “  Will  some  philosopher  tell  us  why  wheat 
will  not  grow  in  Kansas  while  standing  out  in  the  shock 
during  four  weeks  of  constant  rainy  weather  ?  In  the 
climate  of  Ohio  or  Wisconsin,  half  the  number  of  warm, 
rainy  days  that  we  have  had  during  harvest  would  not 
have  left  a  grain  of  wheat  unsprouted.  Why  is  it  that 
our  wheat  has  not  grown  ?” 

An  Apple  CEa-owing-  on  re,  lEa’rep© 
Vine. — “F.  M.  B.,”  Kingsville,  O.,  sends  ns  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Enclosed  I  send  you  what  I  think  a  queer  freak 
of  nature,  which,  as  you  will  observe  in  the  sketch  I 
have  hastily  prepared,  is  a  combination  of  an  apple  and 
a  grape,  or  nearly  a  perfect  apple  on  a  grape  vine.  Tho 
vine  on  which  this  phenomenon  occurred  runs  among 
the  branches  of  an  apple-tree.  The  skin  of  this  peculiar 
fruit  bedrs  resemblance  to  both  fruits,  though  quite 
glossy  and  of  a  purplish  tinge.  At  first  sight  I  supposed 
it  to  be.  a  protuberance  caused  by  some  insect,  as  I  had 
observed  them  of  different  kinds  on  wild  grape  vines ;  but 
as  it  was  of  so  peculiar  a  form  I  plucked  the  vine  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  as  a  curiosity,  and  on  looking  it  over  I  thought  it 
might  be  an  apple,  so  I  cut  it  in  two  and  found  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  the  seed  vessels  of  an  apple.  The  grape 
is  an  Isabella  ;  the  apple,  by  some  is  called  the  Honey- 
sweet.  This  may  furnish  some  information  regarding 
the  mixing  of  fruits.” — The  above,  which  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  very  neatly  made  drawing,  shows  how  a  per¬ 
son  quite  disposed  to  investigate  a  matter  may  allow 
himself  to  be  deceived  after  all.  no  suspected  it  was 
produced  by  an  insect,  bnt  cutting  it  open,  found  cells, 
and  forthwith  concluded  it  was  an  apple.  Had  he  ex¬ 
amined  the  contents  of  these  cells  he  would  have  found 
that  each  one  contained  a  yellowish  grub  or  maggot,  and 
though  externally  and  internally  there  were  resemblances 
to  an  apple,  the  thing  was  a  gall  after  all.  We  have  seen 
a  number  of  these  galls  and  they  cannot  be  very  rare. 

IFretrare  Wamte«t. — We  get  a  good  many  let¬ 
ters  like  the  following,  but  rarely  having  the  merit  of 
such  brevity;  in  fact  it  is  a  model :  “Dear  Sirs:— Will  you 
please  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  of  a  good,  healthy 
farm  (also  eminently  fertile),  which  is  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  for  raising  Northern  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  and  grapes,  and  that  can  be  purchased 
at  a  moderate  price  ’’’—This  is  written  by  a  woman,  and 
if  the  men  would  write  as  much  to  the  point,  though 
using  twice  as  many  words,  they  would  have  our  thanks, 

and  many  more  answers.  We  cannot  help  Madame - 

at  all.  No  real-estate  office  is  connected  with  the 
American  Agriculturist.  She,  and  all  of  her  class,  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  to  breakup,  sell  out,  and  buy  new 
farms,  should  state  their  wants  in  a  concise  advertisement 
in  the  Agriculturist  or  some  other  good  paper.  They 
would  have  plenty  of  responses,  we  doubt  not. 

Sap  Sjsorets. — “  G.  M.  g.,”  of  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  writes  in  reply  to  Young  Farmer’s  query  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  number  of  the  Agriculturist:  “I  have  made 
many  thousands  of  tin  and  sheet-iron  sap  spouts,  linvo 
used  cast-iron,  wood,  etc.,  but  best  of  all  is  one  that  I 
made  and  used  last  year.  It  is  a  simple  tube,  made  of 
DXX  tin,  %  inch  in  diameter,  and  3  inches  long.  I  make 
them  on  a  half-inch  rod,  and  solder  them.  I  use  a  half- 
inch  bit  or  auger,  and  bore  the  hole  from  one  inch  to  one 
and  a  half  inch  deep.  Such  spouts  will  not  injure  tho 
trees,  will  not  rust,  or  be  thrown  out  by  freezing,  are 
cheap  and  durable.  Do  not  use  more  than  one  to  a  tree, 
unless  you  would  risk  scaling  and  spoiling  your  trees.” 


Bee  Kotes  —By  M.  Quinby. 


A  correspondent  writes :  “  I  wish  to  know,  1st,  Tho 

best  plan  for  building  a  bee-house _ 2d,  How  to  get 

the  bees  into  it  from  a  hive...  3d,  Whether  the  bees 
with  their  queens  will  agree  all  in  one  house. . .  .1  wish  a 
plan  for  convenience  in  getting  the  honey  and  to  keep 
the  bees  from  swarming.” — I  have  tried  a  variety  of  bee- 
houses,  but  none  that  would  pay.  Bees  do  not  prosper 
in  them.  They  arc  crowded;  you  cannot  get  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air,  nor  have  tho  sunlight  on  them  for  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  day,  even  if  they  front  the  south. 
I  can  give  no  better  plans  for  bee-houses,  if  any  insist  on 
using  them,  than  may  be  found  in  “  Quinby’s  Bee-keep¬ 
ing,”  under  the  title  “Bee-houses.”  These,  howev¬ 
er,  are  merely  plans  for  covered  stands,  more  or  less  or¬ 
namental,  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  from  three  to 
sixteen  separate  hives.  If  the  author  of  the  questions 
above  means  to  ask,  How  shall  a  number  of  swarms, 
workers,  queens  and  all,  be  made  to  occupy  the  samo 
apartment  ?  I  presume  there  is  no  answer  to  be  given.  It 
probably  cannot  be  done.  Whatever  the  working  bees 
might  consent  to,  in  such  communities,  their  insect  roy¬ 
alty  never  would  or  could  submit  to  it.  A  queen  bee 
must  be  all  or  nothing.  England’s  good  queen  could  as 
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soon  brook  a  foreign  rival  on  her  own  English  ground, 
as  the  jealous  queen  of  a  community  of  bees,  another  of 
her  own  rank  within  the  precincts  of  her  domain.  For 
convenience  of  obtaining  honey  and  preventing  swarm¬ 
ing,  I  would  recommend  a  hive  made  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Make  movable  frames  for  the  combs,  as  in  com¬ 
mon  movable-comb  hives,  but  let  the  spaces  between  the 
frames,  at  the  top  and  ends,  be  closed  with  strips  of  tin, 
forming  ends  and  top  of  the  liivc  proper,  and  leaving  no 
space  for  a  current  of  air  to  carry  off  the  warmth  needed 
for  the  colony  in  winter  and  spring.  No  honey-board 
will  be  needed,  and,  consequently  there  will  be  no  space 
between  it  and  the  top  of  the  frames.  The  frames,  by  a 
simple  device,  may  be  made  to  stand  directly  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  without  being  supported  at  the  ends.  An  outer  bos 
should  then  be  made,  large  enough  to  enclose  the  whole, 
and  also  give  room  for  surplus  boxes  at  the  sides  and  top 
of  sufficient  aggregate  capacity  to  hold  150  lbs.  of  honey. 
The  boxes  for  the  top  are  placed  directly  on  the  frames  ; 
or  the  space  intended  for  the  boxes  may  be  filled  with 
frames  instead,  thus  forming  a  very  large  hive  ;  and  when 
the  honey  is  desired  for  home  consumption,  this  will 
probably  be  the  cheaper  and  better  way.  For  winter, 
the  boxes  or  extra  frames  are  removed,  and  the  space 
filled  with  dry  hay  or  straw.  The  colony  can  then  re¬ 
main  on  the  summer  stand  through  the  winter,  with 
more  safety  than  in  even  the  common  box  hive.  Special 
care  should  be  givert  to  ventilation  by  apertures  below 
and  above,  provided  with  slides  so  as  to  be  opened  or 
shut  at  pleasure.  All  storms,  and  cold,  driving  winds  are 
shut  out  by  closing  the  entrance  at  the  side,  except  in  the 
finest  weather,  when  the  bees  may  be  allowed  to  fly. 

The  Langstroth  hive  can  be  converted  into  one  of  these 
when  the  frames  are  of  a  proper  size  for  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  boxes,  and  the  extra  trouble  of  handling  the  frames 
is  not  considered  much.  The  hive  should  bo  made  double 
width,  and  the  combs  and  bees  transferred,  and  boxes 
set  by  the  side  of  the  combs,  as  in  the  other.  By  trans¬ 
ferring,  certain  advantages  may  be  secured,  viz. :  straight 
combs,  and  combs  containing  only  worker  cells — except 
a  few  for  drones  to  pacify  the  bees. 

The  hive  thus  far  described,  I  consider  the  best  for 
surplus  honey  yet  brought  before  the  public.  It  is  also  a 
partial  non-swarmer.  To  mhke  it  entirely  so,  I  use  the 
following  device :  Nail  together  strips  of  board  to  make 
a  box  about  eighteen  or  twenty  iuehes  square,  and  three 
inches  deep,  with  floor  of  thin  boards,  excepting  a  strip 
four  inches  wide,  on  the  side  next  the  hive,  which  should 
be  of  wire-cloth  for  sifting  out  dust,  and  for  ventilation. 
To  prevent  the  queen,  who  has  previously  had  her  wing 
clipped,  from  creeping  over  and  escaping,  strips  of  tin, 
two  inches  wide,  are  fastened  around  the  inside,  at  the 
top,  parallel  to  the  floor,  and  as  she  is  unable  to  hold  fast 
to  the  under  side,  she  will  fall  back,  and  after  a  few  trials, 
return  to  the  hive  with  the  swarm,  that  will  not  go  far 
without  her.  The  upper  side  of  the  tin  should  be  painted 
some  light  calor.  An  opening,  corresponding  to  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  hive,  should  be  made  on  the  side  toward 
the  hive. 

Owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  honey,  a  great  deal  of 
feeding— probably  more  than  at  any  time  for  twenty 
years  past— will  be  necessary.  As  to  methods,  see  direc¬ 
tions  already  given  in  the  Agriculturist.  If  a  swarm  has 
not  made  comb  enough  to  hold  sufficient  honey  for  win¬ 
ter,  it  will  hardly  pay  to  feed.  But  in  other  cases.it 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  brood  is  hatched — in  the 
early  part  of  this  month— and  be  continued  as  rapidly  as 
possible  until  finished.  By  this  means  the  bees  will  be 
able  to  store  the  material  and  seal  it  before  cold  weather. 

• - *  - - — - - - . 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

Uotes  of  Travel  in  the  West. 


pin.  Judd  has  been  taking  a  vacation  from  business, 
in  traveling  with  his  family  at  the  West,  and  is  now  tar¬ 
rying  awhile  in  Central  Iowa.  We  present  below  some 
excerpts  from  his  letters  home. — Eds.] 

CHICAGO. 

“ _ Chicago  has  materially  changed  during  my  ab¬ 

sence  of  six  years.  Its  streets  are  greatly  improved  ;  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  and  growth  of  the  trees 
gives  a  far  more  cheerful  aspect  to  the  whole  city  as  one 
looks  down  upon  it  from  any  elevated  building ;  the 
business  houses,  churches,  and  dwellings,  are  on  a  larger 
scale  and  in  a  higher  style  ;  large  parks  are  provided  for, 
and  some  of  them  begin  to  give  promise  of  future 
beauty.  A  ride  of  15  miles  through  the  outskirts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  extensive  cattle  yards,  some  five  miles  south¬ 
west  of  the  business  center,  gave  visible  evidence  that 
Chicago  is  rapidly  extending  its  inhabited  territory  far 
outward  north,  west,  and  south.  The  wooden  pave¬ 
ments,  in  more  general  use  here  than  in  any  other  city, 
give  a  freedom  from  noise  and  dust  greatly  to  be  coveted 


by  the  denizens  of  New  York.  Whatever  maybe  their 
durability  or  cost  as  compared  with  stone,  they  might  be 
profitably  adopted, at  least  in  all  the  thoroughfare  streets.” 

THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 

“....After  this,  my  second  trip  of  835  miles,  from 
Dubuque  to  St.  Paul  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,— this 
time  after,  having  been  twice  up  and  down  the  Rhine, 
and  many  times  on  the  Hudson — I  am  certain  that  the 
Upper  Mississippi  far  excels  those  two  noted  rivers,  in 
grand  and  interesting  scenery.  The  broad  Valley  is 
bounded  by  high  hills  and  bluflb,  often  in  grotesque  rocky 
piles  and  cliffs  ;  the  stream,  sometimes  a  single  body  of 
water,  is  more  frequently  divided  into  from  two  to  a 
dozen  or  more  channels  and  sloughs,  that  inclose  almost 
innumerable  islands  of  every  conceivable  form — all  cov¬ 
ered  to  the  water’s  edge  with  a  deep  green  herbage, 
shrubbery  or  trees.  Lake  Pepin,  so  called,  is  an  expanse 
of  the  river  for  about  30  miles,  to  an  average  width  of 
about  five  miles  of  deep  water.  No  one  should  cross  the 
Atlantic  for  sight-seeing  until  he  has  visited  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  and  1,200  or  1,500  miles  of  its  lower  broad, 
lake-like  current,  that  meanders  gulfward  through  the 
immense  valley. ...” 

ST.  PAUL— MINNEAPOLIS. 

“ _ St.  Paul  has  grown  largely  since  I  was  here, 

eleven  years  ago,  and  now  contains  many  buildings  of 
very  fine  architectural  design.  When  its  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  other  improvements,  now  contemplated  or  in 
progress,  are  completed,  it  will  bo  one  of  the  finest  cities 
in  the  country.  An  extensive  system  of  railroads,  radi¬ 
ating  in  all  directions,  is  already  under  considerable 

headway _ Minneapolis,  at.  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  14 

miles  by  river,  though  only  9  miles  by  land  from  St.  Paul, 
has  a  water  power  equaled  by  but  one  or  two  other 
places  in  the  civilized  world.  The  largest  lumber  mills 
I  have  ever  seen,  perhaps  the  largest  on  the  continent, 
are  located  here,  and  the  city  has  already  grown  to  large 
proportions.  Minnehaha  Falls,  a  most  beautiful  cascade, 
and  Fort  Snelling,  4  anil  5  miles  down  the  river,  are  well 
worth  the  tourist’s  visit.  The  high,  dry  atmosphere  of 
this  region,  as  well  as  the  interesting  scenery  hereabouts, 
and  on  the  way  hither,  may  well  attract  a  large  multitude 
of  pleasure  and  health  seekers.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
the  kind  attention  of  Judge  Crowell,  of  St.  Paul,  an  old 
college  friend,  for  the  facilities  afforded  and  information 
given  respecting  this  interesting  locality. ...” 

MINNESOTA. 

“ _ This  State  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  an  enterpris¬ 

ing  and  industrious  firming  population.  The  wheat  crop 
of  this  year  is  estimated  at  twenty  million  bushels!  And 
I  can  partially,  at  least,  endorse  the  estimate,  after  riding 
down  through  the  almost  coatinuous  succession  of  vast 
fields  of  splendid  grain,  which  stretch  back  on  either 
side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  which  runs  south  from  St. 
Paul  for  70  miles,  and  curving  south-east  for  140  miles, 
crosses  the  Mississippi  at  Prairie  du  Chian,  and  qxtends 
nearly  due  east  193  miles  through  Wisconsin  to  Milwau¬ 
kee.  For  good  winter  wheat,  Minnesota  is  excelled 
only  by  Russia,  I  think.  Fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
from  the  older  States,  and  from  the  northern  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  can  find  good,  cheap  farms  in  the  invigorat¬ 
ing,  healthful,  and  health-giving  climate  of  Minnesota.” 

NORTHERN  IOWA. 

“ _ I  can  hardly  advise  any  well-settled  farmer  east 

or  south  of  Ohio  to  take  the  ride  I  have  enjoyed  over  the 
North-western  Railroad,  from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  494 
miles,  lest  he  should  be  discontented  with  his  present 
lot,  and  Instantly  ‘  pull  up  stakes  ’  and  move.  For  two 
hundred  miles  west  of  Clinton,  a  thriving  new  town  on 
the  Mississippi,  one  rides  through  as  fine  a  region  as  the 
sun  looks  down  upon.  The  country  for  this  distance  is 
mostly  occupied  by  cultivators,  though  there  are  many 
unimproved  and  improved  lands  in  the  market  at  mod¬ 
erate  rates,  for  a  Western  man  is  usually  glad  to  sell  and 
go  farther  west.  Another  125  miles  takes  one  to  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri  Valley  R.R.,  extending  up  to 
Sioux  City  (pronounced  SooCity).  There  is  considerable 
unoccupied  land  along  this  portion  of  the  road,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  north-western  counties,  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  enterprising  young  Eastern  farmers.  Twenty- 
four  miles  southward  from  the  junction  wo  reach 
Council  Bluffs,  opposite  Omaha,  the  beginning  proper  of 
THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

“  . . .  .1  had  not  intended  to  visit  the  Golden  State  the 
present  year— a  decision  I  regretted  after  riding  572  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  over  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  hasty  building  and  imperfection,  I 
have  never  journeyed  over  any  railroad  with  more  real 
comfort  than  I  did  with  my  family  for  twenty-seven  hours, 
from  Omaha  to  Laramie  (572  miles).  The  ordinary  cars 
are  very  commodious,  while  a  seat  by  day  and  a  bed  at 
night,  in  ‘  Pulman’s  Palace  Car,’  is  a  luxury  indeed.  (An 
extra  expense  of  $S  per  twenty-four  hours  secures  a  sec¬ 
tion  with  four  seats,  and  four  excellent  beds  at  night.) 


Good  dining  saloons,  at  proper  intervals,  furnish  very 
palatable  meals  at  75  cents  to  $1.25,  as  you  go  west.  (If 
the  proprietors  would  pay  a  few  cents  more  per  pound 
for  first  quality  butter  to  use  with  their  fine  bread  and 
rolls,  and  .in  cooking  their  steaks,  mutton  chops,  and 
other  meats,  no  one  would  grumble  at  the  saloon  and 
hotel  fare  across  the  continent.  I  embody  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  the  travelers  whose  opinions  I  heard  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  they  were  generally  outspoken) . The 

Railway  gradually  and  imperceptibly  rises  on  the  sloping 
plain,  from  an  altitude  of  966  feet  above  the  sea  at  Omaha, 
until,  at  Sherman  Station,  549  miles  west  of  Omaha* 
the  track  reaches  an  altitude  of  8,250  feet— 2,000  feet  high¬ 
er  than  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire — the  highest  point  ever 
reached  by  any  Railroad  in  the  world,  I  believe.  The 
mountain  passes  of  Switzerland  are  narrow  gorges,  shut 
in  by  snow-covered  peaks  on  either  hand.  This  pass, 
over  the  eastern  and  highest  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains, crossed  by  the  Railroad  (the  Black  Hills),  is  more 
like  a  broad  valley  or  plateau,  with  here  and  there  some 
rocky  ledges,  and  many  piles  of  bare  rocks,  which,  from 
their  appearance  and  the  curious  forms  assumed  by  them, 
render  the  name  Rocky  Mountains  quite  appropriate. 
The  towering  snow-capped  peaks,  seen  on  either  hand, 
are  too  distant  to  materially  chill  the  atmosphere.  Fine 
pasturage,  and  some  clumps  of  growing  oats,  nearly  ma¬ 
tured,  were  seen  at  the  highest  point.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  few  trees  or  shrubs  and  little  herbage  were  seen 
in  Switzerland  above  an  altitude  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet. . 

TnE  PLATTE  VALT.ET. 

“....For  nearly  300  miles  west  of  Omaha  the  Pacific 
Railroad  follows  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte  River. 
Through  all  this  distance,  and  still  farther  west,  the  land 
appears  generally  good,  though  few  Ranches  or  farm  build¬ 
ings,  except  the  Railroad  stations,  are  seen  after  the  first 
75  or  100  miles.  Here  is  a  large  country  open  to  settlers,  or 
to  be  open  as  soon  as  surveyed,  which  is  now  brought 
into  direct  railroad  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  alternate  sections  for  20  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  railroad  are  reserved  by  Government,  and  offered 
to  purchasers  at  the  uniform  price  of  $2.50  per  acre.  The 
Railroad  Company  own  the  other  sections,  which  are  of¬ 
fered  at  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  acre,  according  to  location, 
nearness  to  stations,  and  quality.  Mr.  O.  F.  Davis,  Land 
Agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  has  opened  a  land 
office  in  Omaha,  to  give  information,  and  dispose  of  the 
company’s  lands  as  far  as  surveyed  by  Government.  I 
felt  greatly  tempted  to  look  after  one  of  these  sections  of 
land  for  myself.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  fine  locations 
to  be  secured  by  the  first  comers,  both  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  domain  and  the  Railroad  lands. ...” 

LARAMIE  PLAINS. 

“. . .  .1  spent  nearly  three  days  at  Laramie,  in  Wyoming 
Territory,  24  miles  west  of  Sherman,  and  1,100  feet 
lower  altitude.  This  town,  of  1,200  to  1,500  inhabitants, 
supports  a  Daily  Paper,  has  a  fine  school  building  and 
large  school,  with  organized  churches,  now  worship¬ 
ping  in  the  school  building  and  elsewhere,  but  with 
church  plots  purchased,  and  two  edifices  going  up.  I  at¬ 
tended  two  Sunday-schools  here,  and  in  a  little  talk  with 
the  scholars  of  one  of  them,  the  Union  Sunday-school.  I 
found  there  the  representatives  of  twenty-six  States  aud 
Territories  I  (As  the  town  is  not  two  years  old,  the 
Sunday-school  children  were  of  course  all  born  else¬ 
where.)  There  are  several  hotels,  one  large,  neatly  kept, 
and  very  good  one, — except  the  charge  of  $5  per  day,  and 
bating  the  lack  of  ‘  Orange  County  Butter,’  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  This  defect  will  be  remedied,  probably— and  I 
hope  so,  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude  of  travelers 
from  our  own  and  other  lands,  who  ought  to,  and  who 
doubtless  will,  come  hither  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and  the 
pure,  exhilarating  atmosphere.  I  find  several  sojourning 
hero  already,  seeking  health.  Laramie  Plains  is  somo 
40  miles  wide,  between  the  Black  Hills  on  the  east,  and 
Medicine  Bow  Mountain  and  other  ridges  on  the  West. 
The  surface  is  a  rolling  prairie,  with  the  Laramie  River 
winding  through  it.  The  railroad  here  runs  north  north¬ 
west. ..  .Though  7,423  feet  above  the  sea,  or  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Washington,  I  am  now 
sitting  writing,  at  9  P.  M.,  with  windows  and  doors  open, 
with  ordinary  summer  garments  on,  and  feel  no  chilly 
sensation.  I  am  told  that  cattle  pasture  here  nearly  all 
winter.  Dr.  n.  Latham,  Surgeon  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  hospital  (located  here  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate),  has  an  excellent  garden  plot  of  an  acre  or  so,  on 
ground  broken  up  only  last  spring,  and  immediately 
planted.  I  noticed  very  fine  peas,  of  good  size,  large  po¬ 
tatoes,  squashes,  etc.  Dr.  L.  is  making  observations 
upon  the  climate  and  productions,  and  will  doubtless  be 
happy  to  furnish  any  information  desired.  Quite  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  some  of  them  from  Europe,  are 
making  this  a  centre  of  their  summer  hunting  grounds,  as 
antelope  and  other  large  game  abound  in  this  region . . . .  ” 

[Other  notes  from  Mr.  Judd  upon  prairie  farming,  etc., 
mnst  necessarily  be  deferred  for  want  of  space.] 
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Wlay  E>513bsjj>  ©ralsa  Weig'Ias  Eess 
tSian  ©ry  Grain. — This  was  one  of  the  things  that 
puzzled  us  when  a  boy.  “  This  wheat  is  damp  and  will 
weigh  heavy”  we  once  said  to  our  father.  “  You  ought 
to  know  belter  than  that,”  he  replied;  “damp  wheat  never 
weighs  as  much  as  dry  wheat.”  We  could  not  understand 
how  this  could  be  the  case  and  were  afforded  no  ex¬ 
planation.  We  fear  this  is  rather  a  common  fault  with 
fathers.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this.  Take  two  acres 
of  wheat,  each  of  which  will  yield  precisely  the  same 
amount.  Let  one  he  harvested  and  thrashed  in  perfect 
condition  and  the  other  in  a  wet  state.  The  latter,  if 
tlirashed  out  clean,  will  weigh  more  than  the  former  by 
exactly  the  amount  of  water  it  contains  over  and  above 
the  other.  But  the  former  will  weigh  more  per  bushel. 
The  water  absorbed  swells  the  wheat  and  we  get  a  greater 
bulk,  but  it  is  lighter  in  proportion  to  bulk  than  the 
dry  wheat.  This  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Cure  for  Bogs  Eating-  Eggs.— S.  M. 

Allen  writes  :  “  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  favorite  spaniel, 
that  became  very  troublesome  on  account  of  eating  eggs ; 
he  was  cured  entirely  by  breaking  a  small  hole  in  the  end 
of  an  egg  and  putting  Cayenne  pepper  in  it  and  giving  it 
to  him.  The  next  egg  was  then  wet  and  rolled  in  the 
pepper.  He  tasted  the  broken  egg,  but  left  it  at  once  and 
ran  to  the  nest,  smelling  the  nest-egg  very  cautiously,  but 
did  not  touch  it ;  and  I  never  could  persuade  him  to  touch 
one  afterward.” 

MiuTks. — We  are  called  upon  for  information 
in  regard  to  mink-breeding,  putting  up  minkeries,  requi¬ 
sites,  where  stock  may  be  obtained,  etc.,  and  would  be 
glad  to  publish  an  accurate  statement  about  this  matter. 

Spraining;.—' There’s  Notlaasug;  ILilce 
Knowing  How. — Col.  Waring  (see  his  article  on 
page  374)  has  found  that  by  employing  men  who  know 
exactly  how  to  do  it,  he  can  cheapen  the  cost  of  digging 
and  tile-laying  about  half.  This  ought  to  stir  up  thous¬ 
ands  of  men  to  learn  how  to  do  draining.  They  will 
have  employment  enough,  at  good  wages.  The  rainy 
season  at  theWest  will  set  the  farmers  at  getting  rid  of 
their  surplus  water,  and  at  the  East  millions  of  dollars 
are  ready  for  investment  in  tile  drains,  if  the  cost  can  be 
reduced  to  anything  like  what  the  Colonel’s  figures 
would  indicate. 

Soiling;  CaitSlc  tlae  West. — “Plain 
Plodder,”  Carthago,  Ind.,  writes ;  “To  us  here  in  the 
West,  where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  scarce  and  high,  so 
much  talk  about  soiling  sounds  away  off.” — No  doubt. 
And  we  have  never  recommended  soiling  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  But  our  esteemed  correspondent  should  re¬ 
member  that  the  American  Agriculturist ,  while  it  has 
tens  of  thousands  of  subscribers  on  the  broad  prairies 
and  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  West,  lias  also  thousands  of 
readers  in  sections  where  we  have  to  use  the  utmost  in¬ 
genuity  to  make  manure  and  enrich  our  land,  and  where 
soiling  in  whole  or  in  part  is  very  useful  in  enabling  11s 
to  keep  more  stock  on  a  few  acres.  There  are  places  at 
the  West,  too,  where  soiling  can  be  practiced  to  advant¬ 
age,  at  least  in  part.  And  In  the  neighborhood  of  large 
cities  everywhere  soiling  is  generally  profitable.  Even 
on  large  farms  where  land  is  cheap,  a  piece  of  corn 
fodder  would  often  prove  of  great  value  in  seasons  of 
drouth.  In  fact  at  the  West  as  at  the  East,  dairying  to  be 
as  profitable  as  it  is  capable  of  being,  requires  a  partial 
adoption  of  the  soiling  system. 

Early  IBosc  Potato.— It  is  seldom  tliat 
a  comparatively  new  tiling  gives  such  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  lias  the  Early  Rose.  We  have  before  us  a  large 
pile  of  letters,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  written  by 
those  who  had  received  thorn  as  Premiums,  or  had  pur¬ 
chased  them.  We  cannot  publish  these  letters,  they  are 
so  numerous;  and  the  variety  is  now  so  generally  distrib¬ 
uted,  that  it  is  not  necessary.  Mr.  M.  Heaton,  Fulton 
County,  Ill.,  raised  8  lbs  10  oz.  from  a  single  eye,  and  E. 
C.  Long,  Erie  County,  N.  Y„  118  lbs  from  1  lb.  We  have 
heard  of  but  one  instance  of  rotting,  and  that  was  at 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  where  all  varieties  rotted. 

WistSor  BEiurloy.  —  O.  Edwards,  Kansas. 
We  have  had  but  little  experience  with  winter  barley. 
When  the  midge  made  its  appearance  in  the  western  part 
of  N.  Y.  State,  and  destroyed  our  wheat,  farmers  turned 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  winter  barley,  in¬ 
stead  of  wheat.  Large  breadths  were  frequently  grown. 
Sometimes  as  high  as  75  bushels  per  acre  was  obtained. 
The  land  was  prepared  and  sown  precisely  as  it  would  be 
for  wheat.  When  we  found,  however,  that  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  other  early  varieties  of  wheat,  when  sown  on 
good,  dry,  well-prepared  land,  generally  escaped  the 
midge,  the  farmers  gradually  took  heart  aud  returned  to 


the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat ;  and  now-  scarcely  any 
winter  barley  is  raised.  Spring  barley  is  more  profitable. 
It  is  not  so  plump  or  handsome  a  berry  as  winter  barley, 
but  it  brings  a  higher  price  for  malting  purposes.  For 
feeding  purposes  the  winter  barley  is  much  the  better,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  two-rowed  spring  barley  as  compared 
with  the  six-rowed  kind,  although  the  latter  brings  a 
higher  price  in  the  Eastern  markets  for  malting. 

ESlucIsBerries. — The  Kittatinny  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  this  year.  We  have  favorable  reports 
from  various  quarters,  East  and  West. 

ESoftisag-  mat  Stiassapss  l»y  Clicustical 

Means.— “J.  n.  C.  S.,”  of  Carsville,  Wis.,  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  many  stumps  on  a  newly  cleared  farm.  They 
are  chiefly  black  oak,  and  it  costs  50  to  75  cents  apiece 
to  dig  them  out.  lie  asks  if  we  know  of  any  chemical 
means  of  rotting  them.  Oil  of  Vitriol  poured  into  one 
or  mors  cavities  bored  with  an  auger  has  been  said  to 
effect  this  result.  We  can  not  contradict  the  statement, 
and  have  some  evidence  to  indicate  its  beneficial  effect. 
Any  one  who  knows  will  favor  us  by  giving  accurate  in¬ 
formation. 


AraoftEaea*  l.awsi  — TVe  some  time 

ago  mentioned  the  use  in  France  of  the  common  Yarrow, 
as  a  lawn  plant.  Now  they  speak  highly  of  a  Pyretlirnm 
(P.  Tchihatckeiuit),  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
which  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  soils  so  poor  that  they  will 
not  raise  grass.  It  is  claimed  that  the  plant  is  dwarf  and 
hardy,  and  bears  cutting  well. 

SassttlVias.  —  “J.  A.  R.,”  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  says  Sassafras  may  be  entirely  eradicated  from 
the  land  by  pasturing  with  sheep,  as  they  are  very  fond 
of  the  young  shoots  and  will  keep  the  plants  trimmed 
down  so  close  tliat-they  cannot  live. 

^  - »«>■■■  ■ 

Hew  York  Stats  Fair. 


INAUGURATION  OF  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  was  held  at  Elmira,  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  we  are  unexpectedly 
able  to  give  our  readers,  in  brief,  the  results  of  the  first 
two  days.  The  inauguration  of  a  now  principle  in  hold¬ 
ing  fairs  in  this  country  was  attempted,  and  the  fair  was 
looked  forward  to  with  no  little  solicitude.  Few  who 
have  not  experienced  it  can  conceive  the  perplexities 
which  surround  and  harass  the  managers  of  a  great  fair 
and  cattle  show.  Some  of  these  trials  arc  unavoidable ; 
many  have  been  swept  away  this  year  by  adhering  rigid¬ 
ly  to  the  rule  that  every  thing  must  be  entered  on  the 
Secretary’s  books  three  weeks  before  the  show. 

This  qj-der  was  not  known  by  all,  and  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  exhibit  their  goods  subject  to  such  commenda¬ 
tory  notices  as  the  judges  saw  fit  to  give,  but  to  take  no 
prizes  for  articles  not  regularly  entered.  The  result  of 
this  rule  is  that  the  Secretary  was  able  to  prepare  a  full 
printed  catalogue  of  all  entries,  systematized  and  num¬ 
bered,  furnishing  a  catalogue  of  very  great  service  to  any 
one  who  wished  to  examine  critically  the  stock  and  arti¬ 
cles  exhibited.  In  this  catalogue  the  name  and  address 
of  the  exhibitor  are  given  in  full,  and  in  many  cases  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  article,  its  mode  of  working,  uses,  etc.  To 
the  mere  lounging  strollers,  who  constitute  three-quarters 
of  the  visitors,  the  catalogue  is  of  no  service ;  to  others 
it  is  of  incalculable  advantage.  To  the  numerous  re¬ 
porters  it  saves  much  time,  and  enables  them  to  be  more 
accurate  in  their  statements  than  ever  before.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  to  exhibitors  is  immense.  Another  great  advant¬ 
age  of  making  early  entries  is  that  the  Superintendent 
can  provide  proper  buildings  and  shelter  for  every  thing 
entered.  Thus.'after  the  entries  were  in,  it  was  found 
that  more  sheds  for  cattle  •were  wanted,  and  these  were 
at  once  put  up.  When  the  opening  day  came,  the  judges 
were  promptly  present,  having  been  notified  that  their 
expenses  would  bo  paid  if  they  reported  themselves  at 
0  o’clock.  The  catalogues,  bound,  and  interleaved  with 
note  paper,  served  as  committee  books,  and  the  judges 
went  at  once  to  work.  The  awards  were  made  that  day, 
and  the  prize  cards  and  ribbons  were  attached  the  next 
morning,  which  was  the  first  public  day.  Thus  from  the 
outset  the  public  were  instructed  in  the  relative  qualities 
of  the  stock  and  articles. 

In  making  entries  so  long  before  the  show,  there  will, 
of  course,  always  be  some  animals  and  articles  which 
cannot  be  shown,  as  accidents  happen  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  occur;  but  after  putting  the  Society  to  the  no 
slight  expense  of  preparing  stalls  or  space  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  or  articles  entered,  it  should  be  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  allow  a  trifling  thing  to  interfere  with  the  presentation 
of  the  articles.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  list  of  entries 
was  allowed  to  be  published  in  an  agricultural  paper 


some  two  weeks  before  the  show,  for  this  doubtless 
influenced  some  persons  not  to  exhibit  in  the  face  of  so 
strong  competition.  To  many  this  motive  was  freely, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  falsely  imputed  by  exhibitors  whe 
were  present. 

In  point  of  quality  and  instrnctiveness  this  exhibition 
surpasses,  in  our  opinion,  any  heretofore  held.  Every¬ 
body  could  find  and  see  the  things  there  which  I19 
was  interested  in.  The  amount  of  table  room  and  stall 
room  not  occupied,  gave  the  people  a  good  chance  to  sit 
and  rest,  though  it  did  not  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
show.  The  Short-horns  were  in  fair  numbers  and  of  su¬ 
perior  beauty  and  excellence.  Devons  were  also  numer¬ 
ous  and  good.  We  cannot  bear  much  white  on  a  Devon, 
aud  prizes  were  awarded  to  some  which  had  enough  to 
condemn  them  utterly,  though  doubtless  of  pure  blood. 
The  show  of  Ayrshires  probably  could  not  be  surpassed 
in  this  country,  the  finest  unquestionably  belonging  to 
the  President  of  the  Society.  The  Jerseys  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  exellent  specimens,  but  the  stalls  erected 
for  Mr.  W.  B.  Dinsmore’s  stock  stood  empty,  and  this 
gave  the  gentlemanly  and  veracious  person  in  whose 
name  a  good  deal  of  Jersey  stock  was  entered  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  insinuate,  that  Mr.  D.,  having  seen  by  the 
published  list  of  entries  that  he  was  to  be  there,  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  come.  We  hope  no  honest  exhibitor  will 
ever  suffer  from  like  imputations  again,  however  un¬ 
founded  they  may  be.  Among  the  working  oxen  and  fat 
cattle  were  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  we  ever  saw, 
including  one  pair  of  working  oxen,  not  fat,  weighing 
4,790  pounds,  and  one  fat  ox  said  to  weigh  3,433  pounds. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  horses,  but  we  think  it  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  thoroughbreds  were  not  allowed  a 
class  by  themselves,  as  other  kinds  of  horses  compete 
with  them  at  great  disadvantage,  to  say  the  least.  The 
show  of  long-wool  sheep  was  of  great  interest,  Cotswolds, 
Leicesters,  and  Lincolns,  being  well  represented.  The 
fine-wool  sheep,  represented  by  American  and  Silesian 
Merinos,  attracted  less  attention  than  during  the  heavy 
fleece  mania  and  “gas-tar”  excitement,  but  the  real  fine- 
wool-bearing  sheep  were  out  in  full  force,  and  modest 
Karl  Heine,  of  Red  Hook,  had  never  a  better  right  to  be 
proud  of  his  Silesians,  a  number  of  which  have  been 
recently  imported.  We  were' proud  when  we  came  to 
the  beautiful  plump  Essex  swine  of  our  associate,  Joseph 
Harris.  They  were  far  from  fat,  but  plump,  round,  low, 
fine-boned,  sleek,  healthy,  solid,  and  good-natured  ;  and 
the  young  ones  showing  wonderful  size  for  their  weeks. 
The  so-called  “  Cheshires  ”  were  monsters,  but  beaten 
for  size  by  the  Yorkshires, — an  apparently  healthier, 
hardier,  but  somewhat  coarser  race,  having  all  the  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  fixed  breed,  which  neither  the  “  Chesh¬ 
ires”  nor  the  Chester  Co.  Whites  can  claim  in  an  equal 
degree.  The  poultry  show  was  large  and  good  ;  the  va¬ 
riety  far  larger  than  the  premium  list  called  for.  The 
show  of  power,  horse,  and  hand  implements,  of  manu¬ 
factures,  grains,  roots,  fruits,  and  flowers,  was,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  most  former  shows  of  the  Society,  in 
point  of  number  of  articles,  but  it  has  been  rarely  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  real  practical  value  of  the  show.  We  have 
no  space  nor  will,  now,  for  unfavorable  criticism  of  the 
management,  though  there  might  be  found  cause,  and 
we  shall  hear  grumbling  enough.  Success  should  be 
measured  by  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  show,  and 
the  encouragement  it  gives  to  the  exhibitors  of  the  most 
useful  and  meritorious  articles. 


Si!twns.-“  H.  McL„”  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Red-top 
makes  the  finest  lawn — June  or  Kentucky  blue  grass  the 
most  enduring.  Mixtures  of  grasses  are  preferred  by  many. 
One  popular  about  N.  Y.  is  12  quarts  R.  I.  Bent,  4 
Creeping  Bent,  10  Red-top,  3  Sweet-sCented  Vernal,  3 
Kentucky  Blue,  4  White  Clover.  From  2  to  5  bushels  to 
the  acre  are  sown. 

ISasasns  iiml  Sitae  Crops. — The  quotation 
of  a  sentence  fromahalf-drowncd-out  Kansas  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  has  brought  ns  several 
letters  of  remonstrance.  Among  them  one  from  J.  P. 
Brown  gives  the  following  general  statement  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  tlie  unusually  wet  season :  “  This  has  been  a  glo¬ 
rious  year  for  our  State.  The  best  fruit  I  ever  ate  in  my 
life  we  have  raised  this  year.  The  best  crop  of  oats,  and 
safely  harvested,  too,  has  been  grown  here  this  year.  An 
excellent  crop  of  wheat  has  given  11s  encouragement  to 
sow  again,  while  corn  will  be  as  good  as  any  farmer  could 
desire.  We  have  had  hard,  long  rains,  that  have  done 
considerable  damage  to  some  portions  of  the  conntry, 
and  more  damage  to  the  railroad  companies,  which  are  re¬ 
building  the  bridges  washed  away  ;  but  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  rains  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  crops. 
There  arc  two  classes  of  land  in  Kansas:  one  the  low 
bottom  lands,  that  on  such  occasions  ns  the  late  rainy 
weather  are  badly  damaged  by  overflow  ;  the  other,  and 
by  far  the  larger  and  better,  is  the  vast,  rich,  fertile,  roll¬ 
ing  prairies,  that,  raiu  or  shine,  produce  good  crops.” 


I860.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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By  M.  Quinby,  Practical  Bee-keeper.  Fully 
Illustrated.  This  book  gives  the  result  of  35 
years’  of  successful  experience — with  direc¬ 
tions  for  all  contingencies  that  can  ordinarily 
occur;  treating  of  Breeding,  Movable-Comb 
and  other  Hives,  Pasturage,  Bobbing,  Feed¬ 
ing,  Swarming,  Queens,  Diseases,  Anger,  Ene¬ 
mies,  Wax,  Transferring,  Sagacity,  Wintering, 
Care  of  Honey,  Italian  Bees,  Purchasing,  etc. 
Bee-keepers  will  find  this  new  work  of  Mr. 
Quinby’s  fully  up  to  the  times  in  all  practi¬ 
cal  matter. 

Sent  Post-paid.  Price  $1.50. 

Gratifying  Opinions  of  t!sc  Press. 

From  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 

“  Quinby’s  Work  is  tlie  very  best.  It  lias  long  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  matters  concerning 
which  it  treats.'' 

From  Moore's  Rural  Few  Yorker. 

“This  is  a  newly  written  and  illustrated  edition  of  Mr. 
Q.’s  former  work.  Thai  has  proved  of  value  to  thousands 
of  Bee-keepers,  and  this,  with  its  riper  experience  and  added 
knowledge,  can  not  fail  of  giving  better  satisfaction.  Thirty- 

five  years  experience  ! - What  beginner  in  bee-keeping 

will  not  bring  this  to  his  aid  ?  We  notice  the  author  has  no 
Patent  Hive  to  introduce,  and  expresses  his  opinions  freely 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  hives  seeking 
popular  favor.” 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

“The  book  is  written  in  familiar  style,  with  the  endeavor 
to  be  practical  rather  than  scientific,  thereby  making  It  a 
guide  to  tho  tyro  in  Apiarian  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  work  of  reference  for  the  more  experienced  bee-keepers.” 

From  the  F.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

“All  bee-keepers  should  have  this  manual,  and  others 
may  read  it  as  a  book  of  wonders." 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FJLAX.  ©GJI/FUKE. 

A  new  and  yeey  valuable  work,  consisting  of  full  di¬ 
rections,  from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  experienced 
growers.  Svo,  paper.  PRICE  t>0  Cents. 

HOP  ©UlL'S'UIS.E. 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop.  By  Ten  Experienced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with 
over  forty  engravings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Tiiurber. 
8vo,  paper.  PRICE  40  Cents. 

TOBACCO  CULTUKE. 

This  i3  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever  issued 
on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  for  the  Selecting 
and  Preparing  of  the  Seed  and  Soil,  Harvesting,  Curing, 
and  Marketing  the  Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of 
the  operations.  The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen 
Experienced  Tobacco  Growers,  residing  in  different 
parts  of  tiie  country.  It  also  contains  Hotcs  on  the  Tobac¬ 
co  Worm,  with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  43  pp„  in  neat  paper 
covers.  PRICE  2o  Cents. 

orasoNS. 

How  to  Raise  them  Profitably. 

Practical  Details,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Onion 
Browers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was  ever 
issued.  Octavo,  32  pp.  Neat  paper  covers.  Price  20  cents. 

NEW-YORK : 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway 


NEW  BOOK  FOE  HUNTERS. 


THE 


HUNTER  ANSI 


HALSEY  THRASHER, 


AN  EXPERIENCED  HUNTER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

This  little  book  will  bo  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  ail  old  hunter’ s#experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author’s  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

“  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch¬ 
ing  foxes. 

“  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  but  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain¬ 
ing  the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?  I  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

“  I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn’t 
change  like  the  nature  of  men ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  Tho  mode  of  cap¬ 
turing  them  when  I  was  a  hoy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  he  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  either  one 
alone. 

“  Men  are  traveling  through  tho  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teacli  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  tho  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  tho  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.” 
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PRICE  $1.00 
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PRACTICAL  §TA1\I]>AS&B> 


BOOKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE, 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 


WOODWARD’S 


By  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect. 

One  large  quarto  volume,  superbly  bound. 

PRICE  TWELVE  DOLLARS. 

A  practical  work,  containing  1,000  designs,  plans,  and  de¬ 
tails,  for  country,  suburban,  and  village  houses,  ail  drawn 
to  working  scale. 

Perspective  Views,  front  a"nd  side  elevations,  sections,  and 
full  detail  drawings,  with  specifications  and  estimates.  Also, 
detail  drawings  to  working  scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs, 
Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside 
Shutters,  French  Windows,  Balconies.  Verandas,  Porches, 
Lattice-Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors,  Win¬ 
dow-Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crestings,  Canopies, 
Hoods,  Obsorvatories,  Base,  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish, 
Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  by  a  Builder,  to  design, specify,  erect,  and  completely 
finish  dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  style. 

Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Also,  New  Editions  of 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses. 

188  Original  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Outbuildings,  and  numerous  plans  for  laying 
out  small  tracts  of  ground,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. 

With  designs  and  Plans  of  Country  and  Suburban  Houses, 
and  many  examples  of  the  French  Roof,  Post-paid, $1.50- 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans  of  Country  Houses  of  moderate 
cost,  with  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  manner  of  con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  American  Country  Life.  Illustrated  with 
Original  Plans  and  Designs,  and  full  Directions  for  Design¬ 
ing.  Building,  Heating,  and  Furnishing,  and  Form  of  Con¬ 
tract  and  Specifications.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People. 

For  the  Suburb  and  Country.  The  Villa,  the. Mansion,  and 
the  Cottage.  100  Original  Designs,  with  full  descriptions  and 
constructive  and  miscellaneous  details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Outbuildings 
of  all  kinds.  With  a  chapter  on  Churches  and  School- 
Houses,  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1,50, 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Comprising  a  series  of  Designs  for  Churches.  Exemplified 
in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  By  Upjohn, 
Renwick.  Wheeler,  W’ells,  Austin,  Stone,  Cleveland, 
Backus,  Reeve,  etc.  One  folio  volume,  printed  in  colors, 
43  plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

By  special  arrangement  all  tho  above  books  will  b® 
furnished  at  prices  named  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

-  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[October, 


The  Verdict  Rendered, 


Last  season  we  presented  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
some  ot  tlic  evidences  of  the  wonderful  productive  powers 
of  the  IiA.MSDELL  NORWAY  OATS.  Many  doubted,  and 
some  called  ns  swindlers.  Seed  time  and  harvest  have 
passed,  and  the  verdict  is  rendered. 

Three  Thousand  Farmers  responding  from  every  State 
and  Territory,  declare  the  NORWAY  OATS  to  be  better 
than  we  represented  or  claimed  for  them  last  year. 


READ  THE  TEST8WJONY  : 

Louisan  a,  Mo.,  Aug.  7,  I860. 

The  season  with  us  has  been  too  wet  for  oats.  The  Nor- 
ways  have  been  a  success.  The  heavy  rains  beat  down  the 
common  oats  so  they  had  to  be  mowed,  while  the  Nonvays 
stood  erect,  not  a  single  straw  having  fallen  or  lodged.  I 
am  too  well  pleased  with  them  to  sell  a  kernel  even  at  §10  a 
bushel  which  I  could  readily  do.  I  shall  sow  all  I  have 
another  year.  One  of  my  neighbors  sowed  seven  grains  on 
very  rich  land  and  harvested  one  quart. 

ARTHUR  A.  BLUMER. 

^  NO  HUMBUG  ABOUT  THEM. 

Henry  Pulf.man,  Esq.,  Galesville,  N.  Y..  writes,  Aug.  10, 
1805  The  Norway  Oats  I  had  of  you  are  no  humbug;  on  the 
com  vary,  are  all  you  recommended  them  to  be  last  year.  I 
sowed  bn  clay  loam  soil,  and  can  beat  all  my  neighbors 
about  here  for  oats  of  any  kind.  No  farmer  can  afford  to 
raise  any  other  kind  if  he  can  get  these  even  at  §10  per  bushel. 

V,  WAKED  UR  TOO  LATE. 

Jno.  Lindsay,  Patterson,  Pa,,  Aug.  12,  1809,  says: 

I  sowed  the  bushel  of  Norway  Oats  1  had  of  you  on  one 
acre  of  sandy  soil.  They  ripened  as  soon  as  my  common  oats, 
Yielding  80  bushels  per  acre.  I  only  regret  1  did  not  buy 
more  seed  from  you.  They  are  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw 
them;  stalks  like  rake  teeth,  and  I  found  3,000  grains  from 
one  seed.  They  have  created  a  great  excitement  in  this 
section.  My  seed  is  all  spoken  for,  and  much  more  will  be 
wanted  in  this  section.  Farmers  now  say  they  are  no  hum¬ 
bug,  and  are  sorry  they  did  not  buy  last  year.  They  have 
"  waked  up  too  late,”  “  that’s  what’s  the  matter.” 

Chattanooga,  Tenn„  Aug.  8,  1S69. 

D.  W.  Ramsdell,  Dear  Sir  :  Since  my  last  I  have  thrash¬ 
ed  my  crop.  They  have  turned  out  something  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  I  tried  a 
dozen  sheaves  taken  as  they  came  from  the  stack ;  the  yield 
was  four  bushels  and  one  pint  to  the  dozen  or  over  one- 
fourth  bushels  to  the  sheaf.  ‘  Owing  to  the  hard  weather 
one-third  of  my  oats  froze  out.  We  have  had  the  longest 
and  most  disastrous  drouth  we  ever  had  in  this  country, 
having  no  rain,  scarcely,  since  Mav  first.  If  we  had  had  an 
ordinary  season  I  would  undoubtedly  have  made  two  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.  If  I  live,  next  season,  I  will  give  your 
oats  a  fair  test.  I  do  not  write  this  for  advertising  or  publi¬ 
cation,  as  I  have  none  for  sale;  what  I  spare  will  be  gratui¬ 
tous  to  my  friends.  I  believe  I  can  excel  anything  of  the 
oat  kind  ill  the  world  with  this  seed  next  year. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Jno.  L.  Divine. 

“  The  increase  in  yield  is  fully  100  per  cent  over  the  other 
varieties,  and  the  quality  better.” 

W.  P.  Elliott,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

“  My  crop  weighs  10  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  They  are  iust  what 
every  farmer  wants.”— W.  I.  Anderson,  Altoona,  Pa. 

“  I  will  not  sow  any  other  kind  hereafter." 

W.  B.  Seymour,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

‘  The  Norway  Oats  are  a  success.  They  yield  three  buslt- 
els  to  one  of  the  common  kinds,  on  the  same  soil.  I  have 
03  stalks  from  one  kernel,  with  heads  19  inches  long.” 

John  K.  Gruber,  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

“  The  Norway  Oats  are  not  a  humbug,  as  some  suppose, 
but  will  yield  more  than  any  other  variety  in  this  county.” 

Report  St.  Clair  Co.,  Mo.,  Fanners'  Club. 

"They  are  an  improvement  of  vast  importance  to  the 
Wesl.  Our  farmers  are  advised  to  secure  this  seed.” 

Report  of  Meeting  of  Illinois  Grain  Growers  at  Chicago. 

"  I  measured  one  head  26  inches  long,  and  any  quantity 
over  20  inches.  The  oats  pile  right  up  on  the  heads ,  and  the 
stalks  are  strong  enough  to  hold  them  up." 

Joiin  Marks,  Smyrna,  Me. 

“My  Nonvays  stood  five  to  six  feet  high,  and  no  lodging  ; 
common  oats  all  lay  flat.” 

J.  H.  Whitson,  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

“I  raised  as  many  Nonvays  on  one  acre  as  I  did  of  com¬ 
mon  oats  oil  two  acres,  equally  as  good  land.  Besides  the 
Nonvays  are  far  better  In  quality,  weighing  40  to  45  pounds 
to  the  bushel.”— W.  II.  Bishop,  Leesburg,  Ind. 

■  They  are  a  most  valuable  addition  to  tlie  grain  resources 
of  tlie  country.  They  yield  fully  twice  as  much  as  other 
varieties,  of  better  quality.”— W.  Larimer,  Crab  Tree,  Pa. 

“  I  liave  been  raising  the  large  Irish  oat,  but  my  Norways 
have  more  than  doubled  on  the  other  kinds,  and  arc  heavy, 
and  of  excellent  quality.”— E.  F.  Dodd,  Van  Burcn,  Pa. 


A  PROFITABLE  CROP. 

While  it  is  more  profitable  to  put  in  this  grain  than  any 
other  kinds,  if  the  Crop  is  used  for  ordinary  market  purposes, 
from  its  enormous  yield,  the  high  premium  whicli  it  will 
command  for  seeding  purposes,  for  a  few  years  to  come, 
makes  it  the  most  desirable  crop  the  farmer  can  grow.  A 
farmer  in  Wisconsin  raised  nearly  1,000  bushels  this  year, 
and  it  was  all  engaged  from  him  before  he  had  harvested,  at 
$10  per  bushel.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  order  at  once,  for 
the  demand  is  large,  not  only  here,  blit  Europe  is  calling 
upon  us  for  this  seed  in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  those 
who  wait  maybe  disappointed,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
and  fail  of  getting  it.  There  is  not  enough  seed  to  give 
every  farmer  in  this  country  alone,  a  tablespoonful.  Be¬ 
ware  of  bogus  seed.  There  is  no  such  thing  a*  White  Nor¬ 
way  Oats,  and  Black  New'  Brunswick  Oats  have  boen  exten- 
lively  sold  for  our  seed. 

Brice,  $7.50  per  bushel ;  $1  per  half  bushel ;  $2.50  per  peck. 
Sold  by  the  standard  of  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Express 
charges  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Bags  free.  Remit  by 
draft.  P.  O.  money  order,  or  registered  letter,  or  send  by 
Express  prepaid,  and  the  package  will  he  delivered  to  the 
Co.  on  receipt  of  the  money.  Address  either  of  our  Stores 
nearest  your  place.  Circulars  free. 

X).  W.  RAMSDELL  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5,081), 

No.  218  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

Or,  171  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

References  :  Messrs.  G.  Collamore  &  Co..  New’  York ; 
Messrs.  Harper  Brothers,  New  York :  .J.  I.  Pearce,  Pres. 
3d  National  Bank,  Chicago.  Ill. ;  H.  N.  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Editor 
'Western  Rural,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES. 

ROCHESTER,  3V.  Y. 

This  well-known  establishment,  founded  30  years  ago  by 
the  present  proprietors,  and  conducted  ever  since  and  at 
tlie  present  time  under  tlieir  personal  supervision,  now  otters 
the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  the  country,  em¬ 
bracing  : 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES, 
GRAPES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 

NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS  OF  ALL  SORTS, 

NEW  AND  RARE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  collection  in  both  departments,  useful  and  ornament¬ 
al,  is  the  largest  in  the  U.  S.  Extensive  specimen  grounds 
are  maintained  at  great  expense,  to  determine  qualities  and 
insure  accuracy  in  propagation. 

Orders  for  large  or  small  quantities  promptly  and  care¬ 
fully  filled.  Packing  performed  in  the  most  skillful  and 
thorough  maimer. 

Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows  ■ 

No.  1.— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2.— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No. 
3.— Green-house,  5c.  No.  4.— Wholesale,  feee. 

Address 

ELLWANCER.&  BARRY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


J^j-EW  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 

FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  FERNS, 

BEGONIAS,  DAHLIAS, 

Best  Tri-Color  Double  Geraniums, 

AND  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

STOCK  PiiANTS,  JUNE  BSOSES, 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

BEST  VARIETY  OF 

TENDER  ROSES  AT  LOW  RATES. 

Cutalvguesi  Ptiblislied. 

Plant  Catalogue,  Illustrated. 

Bulb  Catalogue,  do. 

Wholesale  Catalogue,  Illustrated.] 
Catalogues  to  customers  free  of  charge. 

OLM  BROTHERS, 

Successors  to  B.  K.  Bliss, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


VERSAILLES  CURRANTS. 

This  is  the  best  currant  in  cultivation.  We  have  an  extra 
fine  stock  of  plants  at  the  following  rates: 

1- year-old,  $2  per  dozen  ;  $10  per  100;  $70  per  1,000. 

2- year-old,  $3  “  $15  “  $100  “ 

Samples  sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  50c.  Send  for  circular. 

EDWAIiD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

BLOODGOOD  NURSERY. 

Established  1791. 

The  aim  of  this  establishment  is  to  cultivate  for  sale  all 
varieties  of  Trees,  Plants,  and  Shrubs,  that  are  hardy,  and 
for  which  there  is  any  demand.  The  Autumn  season  for 
transplanting  and  shipping  begins  about  October  20th,  and 
ends  about  December  10th. 

Address  for  information  or  Catalogues, 

KING  &  MURRAY,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Catalogues  may  he  obtained  in  New  York  City,  from 
JOSEPH  K.  MURRAY,  37  Pine  St. 


OUR  PRICE  LIST 

Of  Fruit  ;vhd  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Roses,  &e„  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free. 

.JOHN  It.  &  A.  MURDOCH,  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and 
Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GENEVA  HUBSERY, 

GENEVA,  IV.  Y. 

FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  FOR  FALL  of  1869. 


Fruit  and  OmaiuesUid  Trees 
for  fall  of  186i). 

IV  E  OFFER  FOR  THE  FALL  TRADE  A  YEltY  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  both  Standard 
and  Dwarf. 

Grape  Vines,  Native  and  Foreign,  the  best  va¬ 
rieties ,  old  and  new ,  and  well  grown. 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  a 
general  assortment  of  all  the  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Vines, 
and  Roses,  the  largest  and  finest  collection  in  the  country. 

Our  Nurseries  being  very  extensive  gives  us  a  full  supply 
of  Nursery  goods  generally. 

The  following  Catalogues,  just  issued,  are  very  complete 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply. 

No.  1.— Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.— Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

No.  8.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Green-house  Plants,  &c. 

No.  4.— Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers, 
and  those  wishing  to  plant  in  large  quantities. 

Address  FROST  &,  CO.. 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

THE  AMERICANTHESTNUfr 

One  of  the  most  profitable  Timber  and  Nut-producing 
trees  in  America.  250,000  for  sale  by 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesvillc,  hake  Co.,  Ohio. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 


Fruit  and  OrmameeUal  Trees. 

•  T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Cieneva.,  N.  Y., 

offer  for  the  fall  trade  a  full  assortment  of  Standard  aud 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees— including  an  extra  nice  lot  of 
Pear  Trees  and  Cherry  Trees— well  grown  and  of 
the  best  sorts. 

Plums,  Peaches,  Standard  aud  Dwarf.  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  old  aud  new  sorts.  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants. 

Choice  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  a  large 
stock. 

Roses,  Green-House  Plants,  Tri-colored  and  Gold. 
and  Silver-leaved  Geraniums,  Bulbs,  <S-c„  &c. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters,  supplied  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms. 


75,0©©  Peach  Trees. 

One  year  from  bud,  4  to  6  feet  high  now  (August  1st).  Prin¬ 
cipally  leading  varieties.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  see 
them  bn  the  ground,  one  mile  west  of  Upper  Station.  Mari¬ 
etta.  Also  a  large  lot  of  strong  Concord  vines,  1  and  2  years 
old,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Send  for  price  list. 

H.  M.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 


STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SOYS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Offer  for  sale ; 

100,000  Peach  Trees,  one  year  from  the  hud. 

15,000  Van  Buren’s  Golden  Dwarf  Peach  Trees,  one  year 
from  the  bud. 

75,000  Standard  Apple  Trees,  2  to  4  years  from  the  hud. 

10,000  Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  2  years  from  the  hud. 

10.000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  2  years  from  the  bud. 

75,000  Concord  aud  Hartford  Prolific  Grape  Vines,  one_and 
two  years  old. 

25,000  Cherry  and  La  Versailles  Currants. 

50.000  Clarke  and  Philadelphia  Raspberries. 

30,000  Early  Wilson,  Kittatinny,  and  Lawton  Blackberries. 
500.000  Apple  Seedlings,  one  and  two  years  old. 

With  much  other  N ursery  Stock. 

Address  as  above. 


Higktstown  Nurseries, 

125,000  Peach  Trees  for  Sale ! ! 

Fall  of  ’09  and  spring  of  ’70.  Best  market  varieties.  Send 
for  circular.  R.  F.  PULLEN,  llightstown,  N.  J. 


ipi  RIMES’  GOLDEN  APPLE. — By  the  100,  1,000, 
or  10,000.  Extra  fine  trees.  With  a  full  assortment  of 
other  Nursery  stock.  Wholesale  list  now  ready,  and  mailed 
to  the  trade  on  application.  R.  G.  HANFORD. 

Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  O. 

For  20  Dollars. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Dealers 
to  our  line  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  having 
over  300  acres  in  different  stages  of  growth.  Wc  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  till  all  orders,  large  or  small,  on  the  most  liberal 
terms.  Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Wholesale  List. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH. 


BRICKSBURG  NURSERY, 

Bricksburg,  New  Jersey. 

A  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock  for  sale.  Small 
Fruit  Plants  and  Osage  Orange  at  low  rates. 

Address  CALKINS  &  BROOKS. 


Faulknei*  Nni’series. 

Dansvillc,  Livingston  C’o.,  N.  Y. 

Offer  to  Nurserymen,  Planters,  and  Dealers,  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  fine  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Peaches.  Also  a  good  supply  of  Currants.  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  Grape  vines,  Mazzard  Cherry,  and  Plum  Stocks.  All  of 
tlie  above  stock  is  of  the  best  quality,  unsurpassed  for 
thriftiness  and  beauty.  Correspondence  solicited. 

JOIIN  C.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 


24  Apple  Trees  about  5  feet  high. 

12  Pear  “  4  to  5  “  K 

10  Peach  “ 

10  Concord  Grape  Vines,  2  years  old. 

5  Cherry  Trees  or  5  Plum  Trees. 

3  Rose  Bushes. 

Trees  thrifty  and  of  well-known  popular  varieties,  and 
will  he  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  delivered  to  Express 
or  Freight  Agent,  ns  may  be  desired. 

KING  &  MURRAY,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


C1MALL  FRUITS  AND  PLANTS  a  SPECIALTY. 

All  tho  desirable  and  profitable  varieties.  A  large 
stock  of  prime  Plants,  carefully  cultivated  for  the  owner's 
own  use.  "Known  by  their  fruits,”  and  warranted  gen¬ 
uine.  Can’t  possibly  plant  one-quarter  of  them.  Will 
sell  balance,  at.  about  cost  of  raising  them.  Root-cuttings 
from  fragments— after  digging— and  Instructions  given  how 
to  grow  fine  plants  from  them.  Nowhere  else  so  cheap. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ONE  MILLION  FRUIT  TREES,  also  a  large 

stock  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  for  sale.  Send 
three-ccnt  stamp  for  Catalogue.  FRANKLIN  DAVIS  &  CO., 
Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  CLARKE  RASPBERRY,  AND  ROGERS’ 

HYBRID  GRAPES. 

LYMAN  BASSETT, 

Worth  Hiwcn,  Conn. 


inn  nnn  PEACH  TREES, all  the  leading- varieties, 

JLl/lUfUU  lor  sale  at  lowest  rates.  Send  for  Circular. 

'  HAMILTON  PUI.LEN,  Higlitstown,  N.  J, 
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THE  MOUNT  TERSTOST, 

A  SPLENDID  NEW  WINTER  PEAR, 

THE  BEST  OP  ITS  SEASON, 

Is  now  offered  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasonable  prices,  viz.: 

Standards— 1-year-old,  $2.00  each,  $18  per  doz. 

“  2-year-okl  2.50  “  24  “ 

Dwarfs— 1-year-old .  1.50  “  15  “ 

“  2-y  ear-old .  2.00  “  20  “ 

Thi6  new  fruit  is  vouched  for  by  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Ain.  Pomological  Society ;  Jas.  F.  P.  Hyde, 
Esq.,  President  of  Mass.  Hort.  Society ;  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  others. 

A  FINE  COLORED  PLATE 

Will  be  furnished,  gratis,  together  with  a  Circular,  giving 
particulars  and  a  full  list  of  testimonials. 

Address  Wffl.  S.  LITTLE, 

Commercial  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SSIooBBfiiiigtou  Nursery. 

500  Acres.  18tU  Year.  10  Green-Louses. 

Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Nursery  Stock,  immense  and  re¬ 
liable  assortment  very  low  for  cash. 

Apples— including  most  magnificent  stock  of  yearlings— 
also  hardy  Northern  sorts,  6uch  as  Duchess  Oldenburg, 
Hislop,  Transcendent,  and  other  Crab-apples,  1, 2.  and  3  year. 

Peaches,  Pears.  Cherries ,  Plums ,  Quinces,  Grapes,  Forest 
and  Evergreen  Trees,  Nursery  Stocks,  Osage  Orange  Hedge 
Plants,  Roses,  own  roots.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, 
Iris,  Squills,  Lilies— Speeiosum,  Auratum,  dtc. 

Also  superior  colored  plates  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Send  10  cents  for  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 

WOLF  CREEK  NURSERY.— 4,000  2  &  3-year 

E.  May,  and  other  cherry  trees.  75,000  Peach,  includ¬ 
ing  Van  Buren’s  Golden  Dwarf,  and  general  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogues  free.  .JOHN  WAMPLER, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

Salem  Wrapc  Nursery 

Removed  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.  200,000  Plants  for  sale,  com¬ 
prising  tlie  entire  Harris  Stock,  both  the  transplanted  and 
the  propagation  from  his  thirty-acre  vineyard  at  Salem-on- 
Erie,  all  which  we  purchased  last  spring.  Bearing  vines  of 
Salem  this  year,  in  our  vineyard,  are  perfectly  healthy, 
while  Concord  is  affected  with  both  mildew  and  rot.  Good 
judges  claim  this  as  “the  best  of  all  red  Grapes.”  A  large 
stock  of  all  leading  varieties  at  low  rates. 

For  Price  List  address 

I.  H.  BABCOCK  &  CO„  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Moorestown  Small  Fruit  and 
Plant  Farm. 

All  the  desirable  varieties  of  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Strawberry  Plants,  including  the  Kentucky— that  valuable 
addition  for  market  gardening.  Also  all  the  new  varieties 
of  Potatoes,  the  most  desirable  of  which  are  the  Early 
Rose  and  Bresee’s  Prolific.  Don't  forget  to  send  for  Price 
last  before  purchasing  elsewhere,  whether  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

GENUINE  ORANGE  QUINCE  from  BEARING 

AW  Trees,  15  to  20  inches,  thrifty  and  finely  rooted.  Cheap. 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Small 
Fruits,  ancl  general  Nursery  Stock.  Agents  aud  dealers 
supplied  at  low  rates.  Send  tor  Price  List. 

BRONSON  &  HERKNDEEN,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

IVACEDO^'  NURSERIES,  Macedon, 
it  D  N.  y —Wo  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  Autumn  Trade 
List  to  all  who  wish  to  buy.  Some  of  its  offerings  are  as 
follows:  per  12.  100.  1,000. 

Orange  Quince. \'A  to  2>$  feet,  v.  thrifty.  .$2.50  15.00  125.00 
Currants, La  Versaillaise,W.Grape, Cherry,  2.00  ,  7.50  60.00 
Red  &  White  Dutch,  Houghton's  Seed. 

Gooseberry  .  1.00  4.50  30.00 

Raspberries,  Mam.  Cluster,  large  stock. . .  1.00  4.00  80.00 
Doolittle  $6  per  1,000:  Seneca,  Thornless....  1.00  2.50  15.00 

Franconia,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Antw’ps  1.00  3.50  25.00 
Blackberries,  Kittatinny,  W.  Early,  Mis¬ 
souri  Mammoth .  1.00  3.50  15.00 

higan  Seed..  Kramer. . .  1.00  5.00 
[fax.  Nan.  III.  Nicnise..  1.00  3.00 

1.50 

_ ...j, my,  and  otner  sorts . .  <:>  2.50 

At  the  “12”  and  “100”  rates,  we  will  mall  the  above  to 
any  P.  O.  in  the  U.  S.  Address 

C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

NTdli  9  I  6°  not  require  you  to  send  6tomp  for 
LN  "  V  e  my  price  list  of  Plants  and  Potatoes,  but  I  would 
not  object  if  you  did. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

WHOEVER  wishes  to  buy  good  plants  cheap 
will  do  well  to  correspond  with  me.  I  offer 
100,000  Concord  Vines, 

50,000  Ives’  do. 

together  with  Hartford  and  Clinton. 
50,000  Wilson  Early  Blackberries. 

50,000  Missouri  Mammoth  do. 

5,1*00  Kittatinny  do. 

30,000  Carke  Raspberries. 

10,000  Philadelphia  do. 

J.  W.  CONE,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

“grape  vines. 

Our  Price  List  of  Grape  Vines  for  autumn  of  1869,  also 
Club  rates,  can  be  had  on  application.  Our  collection  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  best  native  varieties,  warranted  true  to  name. 
Quality  aud  prices  caunot  fail  to  suit. 

C.  L.  HOAG  &  CO., 

Lockport  Grape  Nurseries,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

VTGRYKO»Y  Wsmts  MARTHA! 

fl-4  The  best  white  Grape  for  general  cultivation:  Send 
Stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  over  onk 
hundred  varieties  of  Grapes  and  Small  Fruits,  to 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

1  no  OHO  IVES’  GRAPE  I  and  2  years  old, 

LVOjWWW  1st  class.  .1.  B.  BEL VILLE'&  SONS, 
Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


Dutch  Bulbous  Flow¬ 
er  Boots* 

Sent  toy  JUa.il,  poat-panl,  at  Catalogue  Prices. 

1?-  K.  BLISS  SON, 

No.  41  Park  Row,  &  15  1  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

Offer  for  sale  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the 
above,  including  all  the  most  desirable  varieties  iu  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Tlie  following  varieties  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  prices  affixed.  Selection  of  varieties  to  be 
left  with  us.  When  less  than  the  specified  number  are 
ordered,  au  additional  price  will  be  charged. 

Per  doz. 

Hyacinths,  double  or  single,  fine  named  varieties.. $3.50 
Hyacinths,  double  or  single.  Hue  unnamed  varieties  1.50 

Tulips,  early  double,  fine  named  varieties . 1.50 

Tulips,  early  double,  fine  mixed  unnamed .  75 

Tulips,  early  single,  fine  named  varieties .  1.50 

Tulips,  early  single,  fine  mixed  unnamed .  75 

Tulips,  Parrot,  fine  mixed,  unnamed .  1.00 

Tulips,  Bybloemen,  bizarres  and  rose,  fine  named  3.00 

Tulips,  Byblocmen,  fine  mixed.  .  1.00 

Tulips,  various  sorts  mixed,  unnamed .  75 

Crocus,  mixed,  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  striped .  25 

Crocus,  finest  named  varieties .  10 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  finest  nametf  varieties _ 2.50 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  fine  mixed  unnamed . .  1.50 

Iris,  English,  fine  mixed  varieties .  1.00 

Iris,  Spanish,  fine  mixed  varieties .  75 

Ranunculus,  fine  mixed  varieties .  50 

Anemones,  fine  mixed  varieties .  50 

Gladiolus,  hardy  fine  mixed  varieties .  1.00 

Snowdrops,  double .  60 

Snowdrops,  single  .  30 

Hyacinthus,  fine  mixed  varieties .  75 

Japan  Lily,  red  and  white,  each  50  cents .  5.00 

White  Lily,  (Lilium  candidum,) . 1.75 

Lillum  auratum,  or  new  Golden  Banded  Japan 

Lily,  each .  1  00 

Lilium  longlflorum .  2.00 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  he  mailed  post-paid,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Collection  No.  1,  $20;  No.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $5.00;  No.  4, 
$3.00.  For  the  contents  of  each  collection  and  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  6ee  Catalogue. 

Also  a  fine  assortment  of  GREEN-HOUSE  BULBS,  com¬ 
prising  Cyclamens,  Ixias,  Oxalis,  Spabaxis,  Tritonias, 
&c„  &c. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  their 

New  Illustrated  Autumn  Catalogue 

(containing  an  accurate  description  of  eacli  variety,  with 
particular  directions  for  culture,  so  that  any  person,  how¬ 
ever  unacquainted,  cannot  fail  to  succeed  ;  also  a  beautiful 
colored  lithograph  of  the  celebrated  Lilium  auratum), 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  ten  cents. 
Ordeis  may  be  addressed  to  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Box  5,713,  P.  O.,  New  York. 

FERRE,  BATCUELDER  &  CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OF 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  AND 
OTHER  HARDY  BULBS— for  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1S69,  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  5  cents.  Address 
FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 

231  main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Imported  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c.,  for  1S69,  is  now  ready  for 
mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John-st.,  New  York. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Japan  Lilies,  &c.,  &c. 

Collections  containing  fine  assortments  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Fall-plantiug  Bulbs,  mailed  post-paid,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Coll.  No.  1,  $20 :  No.  2,  $10 ;  No.  3,  $5 ;  No.  4,  $3.  New 
Catalogue  will  be.  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  ten  cts. 

CURTIS  &  COBB,  34S  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Griipe  Vines!  25  Dollars  per  1,000.  GrapeVines! 

For  the  next  60  days  I  will  sell  Concord  Vines  at  $25  per 
1,000.  By  10,000  cheaper.  Hartford,  $5  per  1,000.  Ives' $4.00. 
Other  sorts  verv  cheap.  Address 

Oct.  1869,  Dll,  H.  SCHRCEDE  It,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

RAMSDELL’S  NORWAY  OATS.— A  quantity 

of  this  wonderful  productive  Oats  for  sale,  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices:  32  fts.,  $5 ;  8  Its.,  $1.50-  4  fbs  .  post  paid.  $1.00. 
Address  W,  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 


VICK’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHER  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  seat  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address- 

J  n\.M.  K.SS  VICK, 

Rochester,  IN.  'V. 

IVES’  SEEDLING  VINES. 

10,000  2-year  and  20,000  1-year-old  grape  roots. 

Cheaper  than  last  spring.  Address 
GOTTLIEB  MYERS,  in  care  of  WILLIAM  BAKER, 

165  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

AirriMN,  1869. 

ROCHESTER 

COMMERCIAL  NURSERIES, 

Established  1830. 

Tlie  new  Circular  of  Prices  is  just  published,  aud  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Also 

FINE  COLORED  PLATES 

of  the  “  Mount  Vernon"  Pear,  and  “  Mareehal  Niel"  Rose. 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  80  pages,  10  cents. 

Address  AY. 11.  S.  LITTLE, 

Commercial  Nurseries, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

jZ  non  nnn  GRAPE  BUDS!  Ill  canes  and  cut- 

UjUUv/jUUU  tings.  Quality  and  genuineness  guaran¬ 
teed.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Guide,  6  cts. 

M.  H.  LEWIS,  Lock  Box  114,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Dreer’s  Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Bulbs,  and  other  Flower  Boots. 

With  Directions  for  their  Culture  and  Management,  for 
1869-70,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  contains  tlie  largest 
and  best  assortment  of  Bulbous  Roots  ever  presented  to  tlie 
public,  I  having  personally  (while  in  Europe)  made  selec¬ 
tions  and  additions  to  my  previous  large  collection  of  all 
really  new  and  desirable  varieties.  Also  a  List  of  the  most 
desirable  Winter  Blooming  Plants,  Roses,  &c.  Also  Choice 
Flower  Needs  for  sowing  in  the  autumn,  and  tlie  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  Small  Fruits  for  general  cultivation,  it  will  be  for  > 
warded  by  mall  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 

Usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IjffRUIT  GROWERS! — Doty’s  Pruner  is  now  in 
use  and  recommended  by  W.  S.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Geo. 
Thi;ri>er,  of  tbe  Agriculturist,  A.  S.  Fuller,  and  other 
prominent  pomologists  ;  also  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley. 
Sec  illustrated  adv’f,  page  352,  Sept.  No.  Agriculturist. 

Address  DOTY’S  PRUNEli,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

£4AUTION. 

The  President  Wilder  Strawberry. 

Besides  tbe  variety  raised  by  tlie  distinguished  horticul¬ 
turist  whose  name  it  bears,  there  is  also  a  European  sort 
called  President  Wilder,  of  which  nothing  is  known  in  tills 
country.  As  several  unscrupulous  persons  are  advertising 
the  latter  in  a  manner  calculated  to  mislead  the  public,  we 
warn  all  who  desire  to  obtain  the  best  of  all  strawberries,  to 
be  careful  of  whom  they  purchase,  and  be  sure  to  get  the 

American  President  Wilder , 

of  which  not  one  plant  lias  yet  been  sent  out,  or  will  be  sent 
out  until  next  spring,  except  as  premiums  to  subscribers  to 
Tiltou’s  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

J.  E.  TILTON  &  CO„  Boston,  Mass. 

OhA  aaa  GRAPE  VINES.  —  Cheaper  than  else- 
yUUjUUll  where,  and  as  good;  old  and  new  varieties.  II- 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Guide,  6  cts.  Wholesale  Prices,  free. 

M.  fl.  LEWIS,  Lock  Box  114,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

■g  QJ  Acres  planted  with  Small  Fruits.  Large 

H-  stock  of  Plants  for  sale  :  also  of  that  potato  that 

has  no  superior,  for  earliness,  productiveness,  and  quality, 
“  The  Early  Pose.”  Send  for  prices. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

THE  WALTER  GRAPE. 

We  Invite  all  who  wish  to  see  tbe  Walter  Grape  on  tbe 
vine,  to  come  before  the  13th  of  September,  as  a  portion 
will  then  be  removed  for  the  Exhibition. 

We  here  repent  that  the  “Walter"  is  Hie  best  .flavored  of 
tlie  American  Grapes  now  disseminated.  The  vine  is  a 
strong  grower  and  fruit  about  the  size  of  Catawba. 

Pricks— No.  1,  $3.50  ;  No.  2,  $2  50;  No.  3,  $1.50:  large  de¬ 
ductions  made  for  quantities.  Send  stamp  for  price  list. 
FERRIS  &  CAYWOOD,  Duchess  Nurseries,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  Journals  Inserting  the  above  will  be  paid  in  vines. 


JUST  ISSUED  —  Our  Illustrated  Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  Grape  Vines  etc.  Price  35  cts. 

Address  ISIDOR  BUSH  &  SON,  Bnshberg,  Mo, 


N 


EW  PEACH  SEED.— For  sa’e  at,  $1.00  per 
bushel.  L.  &  M.  WOODHITI.L 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
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TER3IS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

IN  Eiltes.ESIS  EDITION. 

Ordinary  rages,  SI  .•TO  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  S3. 
OpenPages  (open  without  cutting'),  S'iper  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d 
Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  eacli  inser¬ 
tion,--  Last  Cover  Pape— S3. 00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

SNi  dEK.MANi  EBJI'FSOA. 

(The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  In  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale. 

October  is  ttie  best  time  for  fall-planting  Strawberries. 
Boyden  s  00.  monstrous,  12  berries,  rough  1  pound.  50c.  doz. ; 
$2.  100.  $15,  1,000. 

Charles  Downing,  best  berry  ever  introduced,  Barnes'  Mam¬ 
moth.  N  icanor  Romeyn  Seedling,  Peak's  Emperor,  50c. 
doz  ■  $1.50  100:  $12,  1,000. 

Jucunda  Agriculturist,  Green  Prolific,  Downer’s  Prolific, 
Wilson.  JtOc.  doz.,  $1.  100;  $1, 1,000. 

The  12  varieties.  1  doz.  each,  free  by  mail,  $5. 

For  description  ol  new  varieties,  see  Agriculturist  for  Sept. 
Versailles  and  Cherry  Currants,  2  years  plants.  $1.50  doz.; 
$8.  1.000. 

Black  Bangup.  new  black  currant,  very  large  bearing 
plants.  $2.  doz. 

Rhododendron  Catawbiense  and  Kalmia  latifolia,  two  of 
the  most  beautiful  liartly  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  known, 
strong  bushy  plants,  two  to  three  feet  high.  $2  each. 
Address  w  S.  CARPENTER,  150  Reaae-st.,  New  York. 


KENTUCKY  STRAWBERRY. 

Large,  late,  and  a  valuable  market  berry,  ripening  after 
other  Strawberries  and  before  Raspberries:  just  fills  up  the 
interregnum  in  the  fruit  season. 

WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


IVES’  SEEDLING  GRIPE  VINES. 

The  best,  most  reliable,  and  other  choice  varieties  for  sale; 
and  anything  in  the  Small  Fruit  line,  Apply  for  price  lists 
with  stamps,  to 

LEWIS  FINCH,  Plaiuville,  Ohio. 

Reliable  Vegetable  Seed. 

Planters  and  Farmers  of  the  South,  and  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  over,  will  find  it  most  decidedly  for  their  interests  to 
procure  their  seed  directly  from  the  grower,  and  tints  avoid 
the  great  loss  and  aggravation  caused  by  planting  old  and 
impure  seed.  I  have  over  one  hundred  choice  varieties 
growing  on  my  four  seed  farms,  which  1  warrant  to  be  both 
pure  and  true,  and  to  reach  each  purchaser. 

POTATOES  of  the  best  new  varieties  are  engraved 
ami  fully  described  in  my  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
gratis  lo  all.  1  advise  my  Southern  friends  to  purchase  their 
potatoes  in  the  fall,  as  it.  is  too  cold  to  send  them  safely  from 
the  North  after  November. 

JAMES  J.  II,  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE. — Early  Rose  Potatoes  by  the  bu., 
obi.,  or  100  bids.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry  Plants.  Currant  Bushes,  Asparagus  Roots,  &c. 
Send  ior  a  list  of  prices. 

CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


UNTIL  OCTOBER  20th,  1369, 

Early  Rose  Given  Away, 

On  the  following  conditions;  We  will  send  30  Conover's 
Colossal  Asparagus  plants  tor  $1 ,  4  lbs  Climax  Potatoes  $1; 
1  tuner  '  King  ot  the  Earlics  $1 ;  S  Kinds  oi  our  best  Seed¬ 
lings,  mil  superior)  25c.  each  potato,  $2  All  ol  the  above 
and  oxe  barrel  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes  lor  $5.  Try 
the  Sample  and  you  will  want  more  at  regular  rates  next 
Soring,  otherwise  we  could  not,  make  this  otter.  Send  2c. 
or  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Large  Snow  Cards  and  extremely 
low  prices  to  Agents,  tree. 

Huron  Ohio  L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO. 

AISBiY  KOSK.— Large  and  Genuine  Stock. 
J  10  bids  at  $10.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Guide  of 
Grapes,  etc.,  6  els.  Price  Lists  free.  M.  IL  LEWIS, 

Lock  Box  114.  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

C'i  enninc  Early  Rose  Potatoes  for  spring-  1870. 

M  Price  per  bbl.  of  2'/.  bushels,  $10 ;  per  bushel.  $5.  Sent 
by  Express.  T.  S.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


E 


ARLY  ROSE  POTATOES.— Full  price,  $3.25 

per  00  tbs. ;  $6  per  1G5  lbs.  SAM’L  C.  Dn  COU, 

Recklesstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

I^Jcw,  Rare ,  and  Valuable  Apples. — The  old  sorts 
1  ™  surpassed.  Largest  collection  in  the  [J.  S.  Send  for 
Catalogue  to  A.  M.  LAWYER,  South  Pass,  Illinois. 


AshP.stns  Rnnfiiicr 


,  ■••IllVlrti  iXODUBlUO  XUl  AIU,  OillHilS.  F  UU',  SllillglC, 

Boar  !  Roofs. 

Asbestos  CEMENT,  for  repairing  leaky  roofs. 

Hie  Agriculturist ;  Tribune,  and  News  buildings, 
thousands  throughout  the  country,  are  covered  with  tl 
materials. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

II.  W.  JOHNS,  78  WILIJ  DI-ST.,  N. 

PafTohtbo,  and  for  11  years  Manufacturer  ofRocfflng  Matter 


Potato 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

R*  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

P.  ©  Box  376, 

New- York. 


Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed  Sower 

For  Sowing  all  kinds  of  Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 


The  Hand  Machine  will  sow  50  acres  of  wheat  in  10  hours ; 
the  Horse  Power  120  in  the  same  time,  and  the  work  is  done 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Hundreds  of  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  speak  its  praise.  We  append  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  author  of  Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y-, ) 
April  23.  1809.  ? 

Mr.  D.  II.  Goodell—  Pear  Sir :  Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  vour  Broadcast  Seed  Sower.  I  have  just  sown  18  acres 
of  clover  seed  with  it  on  tile  wheat,  and  so  far  as  I  could  as¬ 
certain  by  examination,  it  sows  very  evenly,  and  certainly 
with  great  rapidity.  My  man  sowed  the  IS  acres  in  G  hours. 
1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  try  it  with  grain. 

Yours  truly,  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

The  price  of  the  Hand  Sowers  is  $10.00,  and  of  Power 
Sowers,  $60.00.  Send  for  Circulars. 

D.  H.  GOODELL  &  CO..  Antrim,  N.  H., 

Sole  Manufacturers. 


Prindle’s  Agricultural  Steamer 

Is  perfectly  safe,  is  cheap,  docs  not  require  skilled  labor 
to  manage,  and  saves  from  25  to  50  percent  to  the  Stock- 
feeder.  Those  in  want  will  send  for  prices  and  circulars  to 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  successors  to  Savory  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Buy  the  “NOVELTY"  Wringer,  or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
with  any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  BEST. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

H.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

17  Cortlamlt  St.,  New  York. 

Tlie  Reliance  Wringer, 

With  New  Spiral  Cos  Wheels, 

which  cannot  get  out  of  Gear,  and  patent  keyed  Rolls,  the 
covering  of  which  will  not  twist  upon  the  shaft.  Is  less 
complicated  and  better  made  than  any  other  Wringer,  and 
is  the  most  economical  Manufactured  by 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL,  CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York  Store,  29  Beekman  St. 


The  Common  Sense  Wine  &  Cider  Mill 

Manufactured  by  the  Ashland,  Ohio,  Machine  Company, 
is  the  most  practical  Cider  Mill  in  the  world.  By  one  opera¬ 
tion  it  grinds  the  apples,  presses  them  as  dry  as  chips,  be¬ 
tween  rollers,  while  the  cider  passes  direct  into  the  barrel. 
It  is  run  by  hand  or  power,  easily  operated,  durable, 
and  substantial  Before  purchasing  a  Cider  Mill  send 

for  an  Illustrated  Circular. 

MENEELY’S  BELLS. 

(Established  in  1826.) 

Belts  for  Churches,  Academies,  Fac¬ 
tories,  etc.,  of  which  more  have  been 
made  at  this  establishment  than  at  ail 
the  other  foundries  in  the  country 
combined.  Materials  used,  pure  cop¬ 
per  and  tin.  All  Bells  warranted. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free 
upon  application  to 


E.  A.  &  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPHANT 

SUCCESS! 


“  Cleanliness  is  akin  to  God-  M 
lines s.  — Benj .  Franklin. 

Warranted  the  best  Washer  Extant, 

And  the  only  Machine  in  the  world  that  washes 
thoroughly  without  injury  to  the  fabric. 

BETAIL  PRICE,  WITHOUT  WRINGER,  SJ5. 
XXOiAlDES 

IMIanufaetyeing  Comp’y- 

PRUVCIPAE  DEPOTS  : 

IS  Barclay  St.,  near  Astor  House,  IVew  Y'ork. 

Cor.  Clinton  <fc  Jackson  Sts.,  Chicago. 

SIS  N.  Fourth  Street,  -  St.  Bonis. 

1031  Chestnut.  Street,  -  -  Philadelp’n. 

12S  W.  Fourth  St.,  -  -  Cincinnati. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

Agents  for  Sherman’s  Improved  Wringer. 

Lane  Mills  and  Sugar  Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Our  Improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  Die  proprietors  of  Cook's,  Cory’s,  and  Harris’ 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
June  181  It,  1869.  The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Catic,  Sor¬ 
ghum.  and  Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  (lane  Circulars  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ct„  for  Mfiplc  Cmt  ■’  . .  "  ‘  ’ 


THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO.’ °SS 
State  Unit  you  saw  this  iu  tire  Agriculturist. 


,  Ct„  for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.. 
HE  HARTFORD  SOUGHT - 


H 


OW  TO  WARM  YOUR  HOUSE 

Economically  and  Safely. 

Use  the  GOTHIC  FURNACE,  so  highly  recommended  by 
J.  J.  Thomas  Esq.,  of  tile  Cultivator,  who  says-  "During 
the  past  20  years  we  have  tried  a  number  of  Hot-Air  Fur¬ 
naces  of  different  forms,  and  have  found  none  equal  to 
LESLEY'S  GOTHIC  FURNACE.  The  SOFTNESS  and 
PURITY  ot  the  AIR  have  been  particularly  observed  ny 
visitors.  They  are  arranged  for  burning  anthracite  or 
bituminous  coal  and  wood. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  ALEX.  M.  LESLEY,  Manufacturer. 

605  Sixtli  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ARE  YOU 

GOINS  TO  PAINT? 

The  AVEKILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY  arc 
manufacturing  a  superior  Paint  of  the  purest  white,  and  all 
the  fashionable  colors,  that  will  not  crack,  chalk,  or  lade;— 
comes  less  than  White  Lead,  and  will  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  other  paint. 

Send  for  Sample  Card,  Recommends,  and  Price  List  to 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Burling  Slip;  or  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

KT/Ok  PER  CENT  SAVED !— By  making  the  knit 
(IDbF  goods  for  Family  use  on  the  LAMB  KNITTING 
MACHINE,  and  by  manufacturing  for  the  market  a  Large 
Profit  can  he  made.  No  other  Machine  can  dn  this.  Send 
for  Circular  and  Sample  Stocking.  N.  CLARK,  Agent, 

313  Washingtou-st.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Oo  T.  SMITH’S 


Improvement  in  Roofing,  combining  economy,  simplicity, 
durability,  and  general  adaptation  to  all  purposes  of  build¬ 
ing.  Patents  for  State.  County,  or  Town,  for  sale.  Apply  to 
C.  T.  SMITH,  Nyack,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DRAIN  TILE. — Those  who  desire  thorough 

work  in  draining  their  Farms  and  Country  Seats  should 
send  for  our  improved  tile  and  collars.  Circulars  on  appli¬ 
cation.  C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO., 

Woodhridge,  N.  J. 


rrmE  NATIONAL  CORN  HUSKER.— A  perfect 
■  amt  practical  machine ;  picks  from  the  stalk  ami  husks 
GUo  bushels  per  day  with  one  horse-nower.  Price  -T 1 50.  Lib¬ 
eral  discount  to  the  trade.  JAMES  A.  ROBINSON, 
r  ~  No,  164  Dunne-sh,  New  York. 
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The  Williams  Fence  ansi  Gate  Company. 

Have  now  tor  sale,  Farm,  Town,  Count,}',  and  State  rights 
to  build  their  Patent  Fence  and  Gate,  for  Farm  and  other 
enclosures.  The  Posts  are  Iron,  their  bases  stone  ;  the  other 
materials,  rails,  pales,  boards,  or  pickets,  cheap  and  strong 
as  any  wooden  post  fence,  and  will  last  interminably.  Active 
canvassers  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  For 
Pamphlet  circulars  containing  plans  and  description, 
address  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Treasurer,  Black  Hock,  Erie  Co., 
N.  Y.,  or  I.  P.  WILLIAMS,  Prest.,  Sheridan,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y. 


India  IS  is  Is  fee  r  sieves 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Sait  Rheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies 
short,  $1.50 ;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents  short,  $1.75; 
Gauntlets.  $2.00  per  pair.  Sent  hy  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  GOOD  YEAR’S  I.  R.  GLOVE  M’F'G  CO.,  No. 205  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 

INVALID’S  WHEEL  CHAIRS,  $1 
to  $40.  The  Invalid,  if  having  the 
use  of  the  hands,  can  go  anywhere, 
in  doors  or  out. 

Invalid  Carriages,  all  sizes,  from 
$40  to  $100. 

Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs, 
prices  $10  to  $18. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriages  made 
to  order  to  suit  all  cases. 

Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN  IV.  SMITH, 

90  William-st.,  New  York. 


WSUHY  USE  DULL  SCISSORS  ’—When  25c.  will 
"  ™  buy  Jacob'.'!  Family  Sharpener.  Endorsed  by  Mbs. 
Stowe’s  Hearth  it  Home  and  ladies  everywhere.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  price.  Great  inducements  to  agents. 

SOUTH  WICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  AValks. 

Buklew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire¬ 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  hy  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stoue,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work-  done,  and  Town,  County  and  Stare  rights  for  sale,  hy 
ROSSELL,  FISK  &  CO.,  440  West  23d-st. .'New  York  City. 
***  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  lull  particulars. 


dilOUi  AO  E  A  per  Month  guaranteed. 

gllre  paij .  Salaries  paid 
weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  .Patent  Everlasting 
While  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Call  at,  or  write  for  particulars 
to,  the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  No.  2G1  Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ECONOMICAL 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  t. 

Rates  Lower  than  other  Mutual  Compan¬ 
ies,  with  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 


Premiums  Non-Forfeitable  from  the  lirst 
Payment. 

OFFICERS  OF  TIIE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  cash  to 
holders  of  Policies  on  the  14th  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  peii  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  cent.  This,  with  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
hy  tills  company,  which  are  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Life 
Companies  in  the  country  for  those  contemplating  insurance. 

It'll  io' of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Reports. 
1868,  $176.72.  Expected  losses  for  year  1S67,  as  per  Actuaries’ 
calculation,  $29,900.  Actual  loss,  nothing, 

POILICIES  ISSUER  OX  THE  E.BVES  OJF 
FEMALES  AT  TABLE  RATES. 


SIMON  S.  BUCKLIN.  Pres’t, 
c.  g.  Mcknight,  Vicc-Pres’t. 

Hon.  Elizur  Wright,  Actuary. 

A.  IL  Okie,  M.  D.,  and  7 

F.  H.  Peckham,  M.  D„  [ Medical  Boar(l 

WM.  Y,  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  10  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORE. 
References :  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.;  IIOYT, 
SPANGES  &  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Boston. 


FOR  SALE, 

A  very  fine  farm  of  120  acres,  with  a  vineyard  of  734  acres, 
apple  and  peach  orchard,  450  trees,  small  fruit,  etc.,  a  new 
and  elegant  two-story  bouse  with  9  rooms,  good  cellar,  good 
barn,  outhouses,  etc.,  at  $10J  per  acre.  Terms  easy.  Made 
3,500  gall,  of  wine  last  year.  HENRY  A.  DIETZEL, 

Carlyle,  Clinton  Co.,  Ill. 


/C'i  OING  SOUTH. — Parties  seeking  information 

of  the  South,  its  adaptation  to  different  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness,  Manufactures,  Farming,  or  for  investment,  will  do  well 
to  address  S.  OTT,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


G- 


olden  Hill  Seminary ,  Bridgeport,  Ct,  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  the  Principal,  MISS  EMMA  NELSON. 


PURE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.— Bred 
and  shipped  hy  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN,  Penningtonville, 
Chester  Co.,  Penn.  Send  for  Circular. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  shipped 

to  order.  Send  for  Circular  on  Breeding  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Swine.  THOS.  WOOD, 

Doe  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Premium  Magie  Hogs. 

Bred  and  Shipped  by  L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co., 
Ohio.  All  persons  wishing  to  improve  their  breed  of  Hogs 
are  requested  to  send  for  circular  of  prices  and  other  valu¬ 
able  information,  free. 


THE  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER 
HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
Fork,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danfortli,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 


1st  Premium  Jersey  Cow  “FROLIC  tor  sale.— 
5  years  old ;  color  fawn,  little  white  ;  is  milking  16  qts. ; 
out  o'f  imported  stock;  guaranteed  in  every  particular. 
Also  Heifers  and  Calves.  Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

J.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


ALDERNEY'S  OF  GOOD  PEDIGREE  for  sale 
by  O.  W.  FAIiLEE;  Cresskill,  N.  J.,  on  Northern  Rail¬ 
road,  one  hour  from  New  York. 


Pure  fiSred  Fowls  for  Sale. 


DARK  BRAHMAS. 

BUFF  COCHINS. 

4VIIITE  COCHINS. 

GREY  DORKINGS. 

WHITE  DORKINGS. 

All  ln-ed  directly  from  imported  stoe.lc.  Also  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rouen  Ducks,  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Bronzed  Turkeys,  and 
one  pair  of  imported  Toulouse  Geese.  Address 

D.  W.  HERSTINE,  Branclitown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


dans,  two  one-year-old  pullets  and  a  spring  cock.  $20. 
Address  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TTRUFF  COCHIN,  Dark  Brahma,  Houdan,  Creve 

J3  U  Ccetir,  La  Fleclie,  Leghorn,  Hamburg,  Silver-spangled 
Poland,  and  Dorkings,  for  sale.  Imported  and  otherwise. 
No  Circulars.  C.  §.  BETTS,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


HOUDANS,  CREVES,  GOLD  AND  SILVER 

Hamburghs,  Silver  Polands,  Leghorns,  Spanish,  Brah¬ 
mas,  Bantams,  Rouen  Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  &c.  For  cut 
and  description  of  Rouen  Ducks,  see  June  Agriculturist. 
Address  with  stamp, 

B.  HAINES,  Jr.,  Box  38,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

PINE  POULTRY. — Dark  Brahmas,  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  Buff  Cochins,  Creve  Coeur,  Sultans,  and  White 
Bantam,  all  of  mv  own  importation. 

SAMUEL  WII.LETS,  Flushing,  Long  Island. 


€1 REY  DORKING  FOWLS  FOR  SALE,  from 

f  imported  stock,  $9.00  per  pair,  $12.00  per  trio,  single 
cocks  $5.00.  Address  C.  D.  VALENTINE, 

Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TjrgRAHMA  FOWLS  for  sale.  Spring  chickens 

jH^sent  by  Express,  for  §5  per  pair,  or  $7  per  trio.  Address 
H.  TEMPLE,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


OOULTRY.  —  Light  Brahmas,  Grey  Dorking’s, 

li  and  Black  Spanish,  bred  from  imported  stock,  very  li  ne. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


To  Farmers,  Cardeners,  Farm 
Laborers,  and  others. 
How  to  §avc  Money  1 1 


Interest  Allowed  at  the  rate  of  SIX  Per  Cent  Per 


Annum,  Free  of  Government  Tax, 

with  participation  in  the  profits  on  the  Mutual  plan.  Per¬ 
sons  residing  in  the  country  can  remit  to  the  Bank  by  Ex¬ 
press  (at  a  small  charge),  or  by  draft,  Post-office  order,  or 
registered  letter.  The  Bank-book,  or  a  receipt,  will  be  sent 
as  requested. 

Money  can  be  withdrawn  on  a  written  order.  One  dollar 
will  commence  an  account. 

A  deposit  of  Five  Dollars  pet:  week  will,  with  the  in¬ 
terest  allowed  hy  this  Bank,  produce  the  following  result: 
In  5  years,  -  -  $1,502  09  I  In  20  years,  -  $9,S05  38 

In  10  years,  -  -  3,512  38  |  In  30  years,  -  21.08S  41 

Amount  deposited  in  30  years,  $260  each  year,  -  7,800  00 

Amount  of  interest  on  same  -  -  -  13.2S8  41, 

$21,08S  41 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  valuable  information. 

CHARLES  K.  GRAHAM,  President. 

Geoec.e  II.  Benedict,  Secretary. 


Have  for  sale,  in  tracts  of  40  acres  and 
upwards,  at  from  $7  to  $10  per  acre, 
in  four  annual  payments, 

630,000  ACRES 


OF  TIIE 


Fanning'  and  Fruit  Lands  of  Illinois, 

all  lying  adjacent  to  their  road,  as  follows  : 

178,000  acres  between  Chicago  and  Centralia, 
128,000  acres  between  Dixon  and  Centralia, 
situated  in  the  great  cattle,  hog,  and  corn-producing  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  State,  and  adapted  to  all  purposes  of  profitable 
agriculture. 

South  of  Centralia  293,000  acres  are  for  sale.  From  this 
region  is  produced  the  finest  of  Winter  Wheat,  and  crops 
common  to  the  Middle  States— Peaches,  Apples,  Grapes,  and 
Fruits  of  all  kinds— yield  with  wonderful  abundance.  A 
special  fruit  train  transports  these  luxuries  to  Chicago,  and 
from  thence  all  the  Northern  country  is  supplied,  weeks  in 
advance  of  local  gardens  and  orchards,  bringing  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  the  high  prices  of  the  lirst  of  the  season.  176  car 
loads  of  strawberries  were  received  this  year  in  twenty-five 
days  following  May  23d. 

Along  tlie  line  between  Dunleith  and  Dixon  are  31,000 
acres  of  more  undulating  land,  well  suited  for  grazing  and 
dairy  business.  The  richest  lead  mines  in  the  world  are 
located  here. 

TITLE  IN  FEE  FROM  TIIE  STATE. 

All  Station  Agents  on  the  road  are  furnished  with  plans 
showing  all  the  lands  for  sale  in  their  vicinity.  All  needful 
information  given  hy  addressing 

JOHN  B.  CALHOUN, 

Land  Commissioner,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MISSOURI  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


VraVEDLOCK ;  Or,  the  Right  Relations  of 

v  »  the  Sexes.— A  Scientific  Treatise,  disclosing  the 
Laws  of  Conjugal  Selection,  and  showing  Who  May  and 
Who  May  Not  Marry.  By  S.  R.  Wells.  One  vol„  12mo,  250 
pages;  plain muslm,  $1.50;  extra  gilt,  $2. 

‘‘HOW  TO  READ  CHARACTER.”— A  New  Illustrated 
Hand-book  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  for  the  Use 
of  Students  and  Examiners,  with  a  Descriptive  Chart  for 
marking,  and  upward  of  170  Engravings.  Price,  muslin, 
$1.25;  paper,  $1.  Sent  post  free  hy  return  mail,  by  S.  R. 
WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York.  Agents  Wanted. 


P.^INiTTIESS.*!*?  WlsaiasassJ  gives  best  meth¬ 
ods  and  latest  improvements  in  house  painting,  sign 
painting,  graining,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  gilding, 
glazing,  silvering,  Grecian  oil-painting,  Chinese  painting, 
Oriental  painting,  &c.  Also,  principles  of  glass  staining, 
harmony  and  contrast  of  colors,  analysis  of  colors,  with 
philosophy,  theories,  and  practices  of  color,  &e„  &e.  50  cts. 
Sold  hy  all  dealers,  or  sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

■JESSE  HANEY  &  CO., 

119  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


procured  hy  DODGE  &  MUNN,  4S2  7th 
St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  for  circular. 


Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile,  and  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Union,  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
acquire  cheap,  healthful,  and  productive  farms. 

NORTH  MISSOURI  contains  about  25,0110  square  miles,  or 
SIXTEEN  MILLION  ACRES,  as  desirable  as  any  in  the 
valley  of  tlie  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri 
the  Hannibal*  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  Tlie  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil,  so  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
from  the  cold  and  bleak  North  to  settle  oji  our  rich  prairies. 

CIRCULARS  giving  full  and  valuable  particulars  are  sup¬ 
plied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to  go  themselves  or  to  circulate 
to  induce  their  friends  to  go  also. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP  showing  exact  location  of  all  our 
Railroad  lands  is  sold  at  thirty  cents. 

Address  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R. 
Co.,  Hannibal,  Missouri. 

MISSOURI  IL.A.  NDS. 
A  Cood  Investment. 

I  have  several  thousand  acres  of  good  land  for  sale,  which 
I  offer  at  low  prices,  with  good  title.  I  will  send  lists  of 
same  on  application.  I  will  also  pay  the  taxes  on  Missouri 
lands  for  non-residents.  Address 

HENRY  N ITCHY,  Jefferson  City,  Mo, 


39-4 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[October, 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  NATIONAL. 
13X555  5SITSON 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
opens  to  tl.e  public  this 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  at  7  o’clock  P.  M„ 
and  continues  daily  from  9  A.  M„  to  10  o’clock  P.  M., 
until  SATURDAY,  Oct.  30,  1809, 

AT  THE 

EMPIRE  CITY  SKATING  RINK, 

3d-nve.,  between  03d  and  64tl.  sts. 

This  exhibition  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  im¬ 
portant  ever  seen  on  this  continent,  consisting  of  machinery 
lif.mot ion,  magnificent  display  of  novel  and  ingenious  inven¬ 
tions  by  American  hands  and  brains,  implements  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  products  of  the  soil,  the  workshop,  and  the  studio, 
fabrics  of  every  description  manufactured  front  cotton,  flax, 
and  silk.  Thousands  of  other  attractive  novelties. 

Also,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  will,  for  tl.e  first  time 
in  the  United  States,  give  a  complete  exposition  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  manufactured  from  wool.  This  special  department 
should  command  the  attention  of  everyone  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  American  labor. 

Soda  water  will  be  drawn  from  Matthews’  fountains,  and 
the  restaurants  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  well-known 
caterer,  Downing. 

Season  tickets  for  gentlemen,  $3;  for  ladies,  $3  ;  single 
admission,  50  cents;  children  under  12  years,  25  cents. 

The  exhibition  is  on  the  line  of  the  Third  and  Second-ave. 
Railroads,  and  may  be  conveniently  reached  by  the  other 
City  roads. 


HONISIS. — Soil,  climate,  and  location  unsur¬ 

passed.  Send  stamp  for  30-page  farm  catalogue. 

MANCHA  &  BRO.,  Ridgeley,  Md. 


66  ir.XOW  THYSELF.” — For  $4  a  copy  of  The 
.ala.  1li.ustk.vted  Phrenological  Journal,  and  a 
copy  of  American  Agriculturist,  will  he  sent  a  year  to  one 
address,  by  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


6SCHREIBER  CORNETS 
and  BAND  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS. 

The  most  splendid  Instru¬ 
ments  ever  made.  We  are 
manufacturing  all  styles,  and 
can  readily  supply  all  orders 
for  sets.  Sena  for  price  list 
and  circular. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  &  CO., 
680  Broadway, 

New  York. 


AdlRNT’S  WANTED  in  every  town  and 
eouuty  in  tire  United  States  to  canvass  for  our  new 


THE  COMING  PAPER! 

An  Un-sectarian,  Independent 

CHRISTIAN  JOURNAL, 

For  Christian  Families  of  all  Denominations. 
Don't  Subscribe  or  Renew  for  any  other 
Journal 

until  you  see  the  CHURCH  UNION,  Sixteen  Pages,  Cut, 
Stitched,  Easily  Handled,  and  Ready  for  Binding,  with 

Soul-stirring  Sermons,  Lecture-Room  Talks, 

and  Contributed  Articles  from  the 

Kev.  Henry  Ward  Beeclie*-, 

Its  future  Editor  in  Chief  I 

Also  Contributions  from  well-known  and  Eminent  Writers, 
Household  Stories,  Walks  with  the  Children,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  News  of  the  Church  and  the  World,  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  and  Regular  and  Interesting  Correspond¬ 
ence  from  Home  and  Abroad. 

ONTLY  S3.50  A  YEAR ! 

The  CHURCH  UNION  &  PLYMOUTH  PULPIT  for  $4  ! 

Plymouth  Pulpit  is  a  beautifully  printed  Weekly,  contain¬ 
ing  the  only  authorized  version  of  Mr.  Beecher's  Sermons, 
with  his  leading  Prayers,  suitable  for  binding.  This  publica¬ 
tion  alone  is  $3  a  year. 

One  new  subscription  entitles  the  sender  to  a  copy  of  the 
Rev.  Ckammond  Kennedy’s  new  book,  Close.  Communion 
or  Open  Communion  ?  post-paid. 

Two  new  subscriptions,  with  $5  enclosed,  entitle  the 
sender 

(1.)  To  a  Magnificent  Volume  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  Ser¬ 
mons,  with  a  speaking  likeness  of  the  Great  Preacher :  or 
(2.)  To  a  copy  of  his  Lecture-Room  Talks,  richly  freighted 
with  Christian  Experience  ;  or 
(3.)  To  a  copy  of  the  American  Woman's  Rome— -a  most 
popular  book  on  Domestic  Science— by  Miss  Bf,echek  and 
Mrs.  St®we.  All  post-paid. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  Church  Union  sent  on  receipt  of 
a  2-cent  stamp  for  postage,  by 


PICTORIAL 

FAMILY  BIBLE, 

With  more  than  1,000  Illustrations,  a  Fami¬ 
ly  Record  ancl  Family  Album. 

Agents  write  as  follows; 

"  Everybody  who  has  seen  it  wants  one." 

“  Have  determined  to  abandon  every  other  business." 

“  My  Commissions  in  two  days  amount  to  $08.” 

“  Can  sell  any  number  of  them." 

“  No  book  equal  to  it.” 

We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  containing  similar  state¬ 
ments,  and  urge  upon  Bible  Agents  the  importance  of  se¬ 
lecting  their  fleVl  at  once.  AN  opportunity  of  like 
promise  will  rarely  or  never  ofkek.  The  nature  and 
eminence  of  the  work  is  such,  that  ministers,  students,  and 
all  who  regard  the  growth  of  morality,  can  engage  in  it 
without  injury  to  their  characters  as  Christian  gentlemen. 
For  circulars,  containing  full  particulars,  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER.  &  CO., 
fill  &  017  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Send  for  our  splendid  Catalogue  of  new  and  late 
Books. 


The  Most  Exciting  ami  Interesting  Ilo- 

manee  yet  published.  512  pages,  with  nine  full-page  Illus¬ 
trations.  Good  Agents,  Mate  and  Female,  are  wanted 
everywhere.  Apply  at  once,  stating  territory  desired,  ex¬ 
perience,  Ac.  D.  K.  FISK  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield, Mass. 


(O.REAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  Lady’s  Magazine  and 
a  first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a  sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY’S  FRIEND 
and  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 

and  see  the  unequaled  inducements  offered.  $2.50  a  year  for 
each.  SI  for  both.  Four  copies  for  $6,  with  a  splendid  pre¬ 
mium  engraving.  Five  copies  (and  one  gratis),  $3.  Sample 
copies  of  both  will  be  sent  (post-paid)  for  fifteen  cents. 
Address  DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

89  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Brainard’s  Musical  World. 

A  monthly  Journal  of  Music.  Each  number  contains 
twenty  passes  of  choice  Music  and  Reading.  Terms,  $1.00  per 
annum.  Elegant  premiums  for  clubs.  Specimen  copies  with 
a  large  amount  of  choice  Music,  full  list  of  premiums,  etc., 
sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Address 

S.  BRAIN ARD  &  SONS,  Publishers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MAPLE  LEAVES 


ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 


The  publisher  has  completed  arrangements  for  enlarging 
and  improving  the  scope  and  character  of  Maple  Leaves 
(commencing  with  January,  1870),  that  will  render  It  In  all 
respects  worthy  of  its  reputation  and  popularity ;  and  which, 
for  the  character  of  its  contents,  shall  he  inferior  to  none 
of  itH  higher-priced  contemporaries. 

The  Illustrations  will  be  by  the  best  artists.  Fiction  of 
powerful  interest  will  form  the  prominent  feature  of  Its 
pages,  but  with  tills  will  be  associated  Popular  Articles  on 
Topics  of  the  Day,  Striking  Narratives,  Biographical  Me¬ 
moirs.  Papers  on  Social  Subjects,  Domestic  Economy,  and 
Useful  and  Scientific  Articles,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  he 
read  with  interest  in  every  family  circle  to  which  Maple 
Leaves  is  destined  to  find  its  way.  It  will  also  contain 
snort  Poems  by  eminent  writers;  hut  the  object  of  its  Editor 
will  he  to  avoid  all  subjects  which,  however  acceptable  to 
classes  or  individuals,  are  not  of  general  interest. 

It  will  he  printed  on  a  superior  paper,  eacli  number  con¬ 
sisting  of  Twenty-four  pages,  quarto  (three  columns  each), 
in  a  neat  cover. 

The  terms  will  be  Fifty  Cents  per  year  ;  Five  copies  for 
$2.00.  Specimen  copies  and  Premium  List  sent  on  receipt 
of  six  cents. 

All  who  send  their  subscriptions  tills  month  (October) 
will  receive  the  numbers  for  November  and  December  1869, 
Fr.EE.  Address 

O.  A.  ROORBACH, 

102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


eg i  KX1>  ‘£!»  CIEXTS  immediately  for  the 
Bright  Side,  one  year  ;  one  of  the  prettiest,  altogeth¬ 
er  the  cheapest,  and  many  say  the  best  paper  ever  published 
for  young  people.  Specimen  sent  for  stamp.  Say  where 
you  saw  this  advertisement. 

ALDEN  &  TRUE,  Publishers,  Chicago,  Ill. 


JoBiob  slued  The  Bcmijohn. 

By  Mrs.  J.  McNAIR  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  Our  Chatham  Street  Uncle. 

400  pages  and  IS  Illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

HENRY  HOYT, 
No.  9  CORNHILIi,  BOSTON. 


Ij^OR  1870.— THE  PICTORIAL  ANNUAL  of 
Phrenology  ancl  Physiognomy,  with  50  engravings, 
now  ready.  Only  25  cents  by  first  post.  Address 
S.  R.  VYIlLLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York.  Agents  Wanted. 


LETS  &  SHEPARD, 

Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  give  to  any  respectable  per¬ 
son  (male  or  female)  who  will  write  to  them,  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  will  enable  them  to  mrtke  money. 


Agents  Wanted  Everywhere! 

More  reading  matter,  better  illustrations,  and  more  liberal 
Premiums  arc  given  by 

OUR  SCHOOL.DAY  VISITOR, 
than  bv  anv  other  Young  People’s  Magazine  published. 

“HELP  ME  UP!"  A  mngnifleeut  engraving  drawn  by 
Bonsell,  and  engraved  on  sheet  by  Sartaiu,  worth  $2.50,  to 
every  subscriber  for  25  cents  !  Sample  numbers  of  the  Visi- 
tor,  with  Premium  lists  and  full  instructions  to  Agents,  sent 
post-paid  for  10  cents.  Address  DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER, 
Publishers,  424  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


sO RAY’S  UNION  CHARTS.— Simple  and  dura- 

XHT  hie  guide  for  Cutting  Men's  and  Boys’  Clothing,  and 
Ladies’  Dresses.  WH1  last  a  lifetime,  subject  to  all  tho 
changes  of  Fashion.  Warranted  to  cut  all  sizes  perfectly 
accurate :  any  person  can  use  them  ;  they  are  printed  upon 
a  paper  that  will  neither  break  nor  tear ;  full  directions  are 
printed  on  each  chart.  Single  Charts  or  full  sets  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  following  retail  prices: 
Ladies'  Dress,  Bovs’  Sack  Coat  and  Vest  Charts,  $1.00  each. 
Pants  and  Men’s  Sack  Coat  Charts,  $1.50  each,  or  Full  Set 
(Five  Charts)  $5.00. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address  UNION  CHART  CO.,  Orangeville,  O. 


Just  Published.  October  No. 

HITCHCOCK’S  NEW 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

OF  CHOICE  MUSIC, 

ART  NOTES  AND  SELECT  READING 

For  the  Family  Circle. 

Containing  Beautiful  Illustrations,  Biographical  Sketches, 
Choice  Musical  Compositions,  arranged  for  the  Piano 
Forte;  Poetry,  and  Notes  on  Painting,  Sculpture,  &<■., 
forming  a  splendid 

ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 

FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM, 

and  a  valuable 

LIBRARY  OF  EXCELLENT  H0USIC. 

It  is  issued  on  the  15th  of  every  month.  Price,  S3  per 
year,  in  advance.— Specimen  copies  mailed  free  on  receipt 
ot  price,  23e.  each. 

Address  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  PuVr, 

24  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Write  for  Terms. ' 


3  Months  for  30  Cents. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

Improved,  Beautified,  and  Invigorated. 

All  ye  who  love  Fruits,  Flowers,  Gardening,  Rural  Embel¬ 
lishments,  Designs  of  Cottages,  and  all  subjects  of  Rural 
Life,  Literature,  Art,  or  Taste,  should  take  a  Trial  Trip  for  3 
months  or  a  year.  Every  Trial  Trip  subscriber  will  receive 
a  Premium  of  a  choice  Engraving,  “  Country  Pleasures." 

Terms,  yearly,  $2.50.  Specimen  copies,  per  month,  25  cts. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  free  for  Postage  Stamp. 

HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

7  Murray  St.,  Yew  York. 

ET?*  See  Advt.  in  Sept.  Agriculturist  for  Premiums. 


Exceeding  the  Highest  Anticipations ! 

THE  CHORAL.  TRIBUTE.  By  L.  O.  EMERSON. 
Just  Published.  The  best  collection  of  Church  Music  ever 
issued  by  the  publishers.  Choir9  and  Congregations  are 
charmed  with  the  music.  Price  $1.50;  $13150  per  dozen. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washington 
Street,  Boston.  CHARLES  II.  DITSON'  &  CO.,  711  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


T  El  S')  NATIONAL 

S.  S.  TEACHER. 


15  Months  for  $1.50. 

WITH  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER  begins  a 

three  months'  course  on 

The  Gospel  in  the  Old  Testament, 

preparatory  to  the  course  for  1870  on 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS. 

New  clubs,  beginning  with  October,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  Magazine  and  Lesson  Papers  till  January,  1871, 
at  $1.50  per  copy,  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  the  Mag¬ 
azine. 

BEGIN  WITH  OCTOBER. 

Send  for  sample  copy. 

ADAMS,  BLACKMER  &  LYON, 

Chicago,  III. 


’O'  I  5.  T  «&  t*  ’  S 
J*  Fashionable  Initial  Note  Paper  and 
Envelopes, 

Neatly  put  up  in  Dollar  or  Half-Doliar  Boxes,  and  sunt  by 
mail,  po9T-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of 
price.  Send  for  a  box  to  J.  E.  TILTON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Hunting  and  Trapping  Illustrated, 

New  Edition,  with  recipes  for  9eent  and  bait,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  hunting  wild  Bees,  Turkeys,  Deer,  and  all  wild  an¬ 
imals,  by  one  of  thirty  years'  experience  In  the  woods.  Sent 
by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents.  Also  my  Turkey 
Call,  a  new  invention,  may  he  carried  in  your  vest  pocket, 
used  with  the  hands,  Imitating  perfectly  the  call  of  the  wild 
Tnrkev.  old  or  young.  Sent  post-paid.  Price  $1.00,  or  book 
and  call  for  $1.25.  Address 

S.  B.  EMERY,  Trlvoli,  Peoria  Co.,  Ill. 
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To  Sell  Perkins  &  House’s  Non-Explosive 
Kerosene  Lamp. 

No  other  is  perfectly  safe.— N.  T.  Tribune. 

Perfectly  non-explosive.— Pres.  W.  S.  Clark. 

Its  introduction  is  a  public  benelit. — Dr.  Hitchcock. 

I  find  it  free  from  all  danger  of  explosion.— Dr.  C.  T.  Jack- 
sox,  Mass.  State  Assayer. 

We  claim  for  this  lamp. 

1.  It  is  absolutely  safe  under  all  circumstances. 

2.  It  givds  twice  as  much  light  from  same  wick. 

3.  It  uses  one-third  less  oil  for  an  equal  light. 

4.  It  is  a  successful  rival  of  gas  light  at  only  a  trifling 
expense.  Though  lately  introduced,  it  has  alreadymet  with 

«  tin  unprecedented  sale,  because  it  supplies  a  great  pub¬ 
lic  want.  No  competition.  Territory  exclusive. 

For  full  particulars  address  immediately, 

VOTAW&  MONTGOMERY,  Sole  Gen'l  Sale  Agents  for 
the  0.  S.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  or  G.  W.  LEONARD,  19  Cort- 
landt  St.,  for  New  York  and  vicinity. 

THE 

MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing,  a  brief  description  of 

Every  Ariiele  of  Hitinan  Food 

Sold  in  ths  Public  Markets 

of  the  cities  of 

New  York,  ISostoss,  I’kiliulelpliiH, 
anal  IBi-oolclyn  ; 

Including  the  various 

Domestic  and  Wild  Animals,  Poul¬ 
try,  r«amc,  Fisli,  Vcge- 
tables,  Fruits,  etc., 

with 

MANY  CURIOUS  INCIDENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES. 

BY 

•  THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

AUTHOR  OP  “  THE  MARKET  BOOK,”  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household.  In  order  fully  to  carry 
out  the  practical  views  here  indicated,  the  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  several  headings;  all  of  which,  however,  har¬ 
monize  into  one  connecting  form,  “  What  we  Eat,"  Do¬ 
mestic,  or  Tame  Animals ;  Wild  Animals,  or  Animal 
Game;  Poultry;  Wild  Fowl  and  Birds,  or  Bird  Game; 
Fish  ;  Vegetables  ;  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs  ;  Fruits 
and  Nuts ;  Dairy  and  Household  Products,  etc. 

The  author  has  gleaned  what  he  deems  the  useful,  from 
the  daily  wants,  and  the  common  expressions  of  almost 
every  home.  “What  shall  we  have  to-day  for  dinner  ?  ” 
“  What  is  there  in  our  markets  fit  to  eat  ?”  “What  kinds  of 
meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  in 
season  ?”  “Wltat  names  are  given  to  the  different  joints 
of  meats,  and  what  dishes  are  they  severally  and  gener¬ 
ally  used  for?”  These,  and  many  other  similar  ques¬ 
tions  are  often  discussed,  with  no  one  to  an  answer. 
For  this  hook  it  is  claimed  that  it  contains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  reply  to  all  queries  of  this  nature. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  views  the  author 
has  entertained  in  relatio*  to  the  various  articles  of 
food,  he  has  used  as  illustrations  the  outlined  diagram 
figures  of  such  animals  as  arc  usually  portioned  out  and 
sold  by  the  public  market  butchers,  with  the  various 
names,  given  with  the  accompanying  engraved  cuts  of 
the  principal  joints.  These  are  intended  to  assist  in 
their  recognition  when  called  for,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  ren¬ 
dering  perfect  the  dishes  commonly  made  from  them. 

After  the  Butcher’s  Meats  will  he  found  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  other  articles  of  food,  with  the  periods  of 
their  season  or  when  considered  best ;  also  instructions 
to  guide  in  judging  of  and  selecting  them  in  the 
various  public  market-places. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 


A  Manual  of  Instructions 


For  capturing  all  kinds  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  curing-  tlieir  skins  ;  witli 
observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  in  the  woods,  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  trapping  and  hunting 
excursions. 

By  S.  NEW  HOUSE, 

And  other  Trappers  and  Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

216  Pages  Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades. — Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Fur  Trade. — Season  for  Trapping.— Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Fnr  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

III.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER  S  FOOD. 

s 

The  Deer.— The  Buffalo.—1 The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — The  Argali. — The  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Hunting.  —  The  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse. — Sharp-tail  Grouse.— Cock  of  the  Plains.— Dusky 
Grouse. — Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse.— White-tailed  Ptar¬ 
migan. — Willow  Ptarmigan. — European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish. — Fishing  through  the  Ice.— Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 

BOAT  BUILDING. 

SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper’s 
Experience. — The  Deer  Hunt. — Muskrat  Hunting. — An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods. — Traveling  in  a  Circle. — 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhottse  Trap.—  Con¬ 
clusion. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $2  00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


BY 

Cummings  &  Miller., 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  this  PRACTICAL  WORK 
ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  working, 
drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various  classes 
of  buildings— with  382  designs  and  714  illustrations, 
containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages,  cut 
stone  work,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con¬ 
taining  designs  and  illustrations  that  separately  would 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  Price,  Post-paid,  810.00. 


Modern  American  Architecture. 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

Containing 

DESIGNS  AND  PLANS 

For  Villas,  Farm-Houses,  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  &c.  &c.  With  Fifty-five  orig¬ 
inal  plates,  giving  in  detail, 

PLANS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  sending  for  this 
book  it  should  he  stated  that  Cummings  &  Miller's 
“Modern  American  Architecture”  is  wanted,  instead  of 
“Architecture,”  another  valuable  work  by  the  same 
authors.  Price,  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Forest  Tree  Guitarist 


A  TREATISE 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP 

AMERICAN  FOREST  TREES. 


WITH 


NOTES  ON  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  SFECIES. 
Br  ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 

Author  of  the  “  Grape  Cultumt." 


This  is  a  hook  of  much  importance  to  all  in  the  “  Great 
West,”  where  the  scarcity  of  timber  is  the  one  great  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  settlement  of  our  large  prairies.  With  its 
aid  the  farmer  can  in  a  few  years  have  liis  own  timber 
lot,  from  which  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  various  uses  of 
his  farm. 

CONTENTS. 


Propagation. 

Time  for  Sowing  Seeds. 
Preserving  Seeds. 

Gathering  and  Transporting 
Seeds. 

Where  to  obtain  Seeds. 
Growing  from  Cuttings. 
Budding,  Grafting,  etc. 
Transplanting. 
Transplanting  large  Trees. 
Depth  to  Plant  Trees. 


Planting  Trees  for  Shelter. 
Pruning  of  Forest  Trees. 
Pruning  Evergreens. 

Time  to  Prune. 

Time  to  cut  Timber. 
Description  of  Varieties  of 
Deciduous  Trees. 

Small  Deciduous  Trees. 
Evergreen  Trees— Varieties. 
Evergreen  Shrubs  —  Varie¬ 
ties. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

ESTABLISHED  18  6  1. 
THE 


TEA  COMPANY 


Receive  tlieir  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

CLUB  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c„  best  $1  V  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c..  best  $1  per  lb.' 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c„  $1,  5(1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green),  80c., 90c., $1.  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLOHED  JAPAN.  !)0e„  $1.  $1.10,  best  $1.23  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AMD  GR0UMD  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  25c/,  30e.,35e„best  40c. per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
bv  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c„  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  23c.,  30c., 
33c.,  best  33c.  per  lb. 


We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re¬ 
funded. 

:  Great  American  Tea  Company,  ; 

:  Nos.  3  I  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office  Box,  5,643,  New  York  City. 

PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL 

S^OR  FAMILY  USE  —  NO 

change  of  Lamps  required— A 
perfectly  Safe  Illuminating  Oil— Strict¬ 
ly  Pure— No  Mixture,  No  Chemicals— 
vjv  .  Will  not  Explode— Fire  Test  145  de- 

tdj  grecs  (being  33  degrees  higher  than  is 

^SfEilKt  required  by  U.  S.  Government)-Une- 
quailed  for  Brilliancy  and  Economy— 
IWBiswC^*-  Packed  in  the  celebrated  Guaranty 
Pal.  Cans.  Ask  for  Pratt's  “Astral,”  the  safest  and  best 
Illuminating  Oil.  Try  it.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
At  wholesale  and  retail  by  the  Proprietors. 

Oil  House  of  CHAitL.ES  PRATT, 
(Established  in  1170.) 
Manufacturers,  Packers  and  Dealers 
in  strictly  First-Class  Oils. 

Box  3,030.  103  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circulars,  with  testimonials  and  price  lists. 

HORSFORD’S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  othei-.yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON' 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Hone.  In  “ raising ”  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  flour,' but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for.  use.  Send  for  pam- 

Bhlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  •“  Hereford's 
read  Preparation.”  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fnlton-st.,  New  York. _ 

SPECIALTIES! 
1809. 

Standard  Peaches, 
Gold.  Df.  Peaches, 
Cherries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries. 
Plum  Trees,  4  to  5  ft., 
one  year,  branched, 
er  100.  $15:  per  1,000, 
125.  Plum  Seedlimrs, 
$4  to  $15  per  1.U00, 
owing  to  quality  and 
quantity.  Complete 
_  assortment  of  Trees , 

Plants ,  Vines ,  Shrubs ,  Seedlings ,  Stocks ,  Root- Grafts,  etc., 
etc.  Send  stamp  for  Price  List:  Ten  cents  for  Catalogues. 
Address  W.  E.  IiEIKES,  Dayton,  O. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
®  Merchants,  No.  68  Penrl-st.New  York.  “Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  Q2?"  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 


The  Iona  Nurseries. 

Grape  Vines  $  also  choice  plants  of  all 
varieties  of  Small  Fruits. 

We  offer  for  fall  trade  a  large  and  choice  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  grape  vines,  including  Iona,  Israella, 
Delaware,  Concord,  &c.,  and  the  new  varieties,  Martha 
and  Walter. 

We  have  also  a  good  stock  of  one,  two,  and  tliree-year- 
old  vines  of  the 

1UMELAM  G1AFE, 

which  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant  esteems  to  be  the  most  valuable  varie¬ 
ty  ever  yet  introduced.  It  is  an  early,  black  grape,  of  first 
quality,  equaling  either  Delaware  or  Iona  for  richness  as  a 
table  fruit,  and  makes  red  wine  superior  to  Norton’s  Vir¬ 
ginia,  or  any  other  American  grape. 

Ripening  as  early  as  Hartford  Prolific,  and  being  entirely 
hardy,  it  can  be  successfully  grown  in  northern  latitudes, 
and  will  be  of  great  value  everywhere  as  an  early  market 
grape. 

Regarding  the  quality  of  Hie  fruit, 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  GAYS,:  ,  * 

“  We  saw  the  fruit  before  the  stork  of  vines  was  purchased 
by  Dr.  Grant,  and  regard  it  as  an  excellent  and  very  early 
sort,  with  more  character  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
early  grapes.” 

"Whoever  has  success  with  the  Concord  vine  may,  plant  the 
Eumelan  with  full  assurance  that  grapes  of  surpassing  ex¬ 
cellence  may  be  obtained  by  using  an  average  degree  of 
skill  in  cultivation.  Tile  Eumelan  vines  we  offer  are  grown 
from  mature  wood  taken  from  t lie  original  stock,  all  of 
which  is  under  our  control,  the  old  vines  standing  in  our 
own  grounds.  To  insure  securing  the  genuine  p  ants,  all 
parties  should  send  direct  to  us,  or  to  our  authorized  agents. 

Madison,  "Wisconsin,  Aug.  3d,  1859. 
Messrs.  Hasbbouck  &  Busiinell, 

Gentlemen  :  The  Eumelan  sent  me  by  Dr.  Grant  is  now 
on  its  second  year’s  growth,  making  a  good  show  of  fruit, 
and  a  masterly  growth  of  Wood.  I  must  say,  thus  far,  I  have 
never  cared  for  a  vine  which  more  fully  “fills  the  bill.” 
The  characteristics  generally  ascribed  to  it  seem  to  be  fully 
developed  here,  and  after  passing  through  the  severest  trial 
of  winter  the  vine  lias  ever  sustained  in  this  locality,  it  now 
manifests  more  vigor  than  any  variety  I  have  ever  handled. 

Very  respectfully,  "WM.  BROOKS. 

North  East,  Pa.,  Aug.  5tli,  1869. 
Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Busiinell, 

Gents:  The  two  Eumelan  vines  bad  of  C.  W.  Grant,  in 
the  spring  of  1808,  have  made  a  good  growth,  and  are  entire¬ 
ly  healthy.  One  of  the  vines  set  five  hunches  of  fruit  this 
'Spring.  The  five  hundred  Eumelan  vines  purchased  lor  the 
South  Shore  "Wine  Co.  last  spring  have  grown  well,  aud  are 
doing  better  than  any  other  vines  planted  by  me,  of  same 
age.  Respectfully  yours. 

JOHN  E.  MOTTIER, 

Supt.  Soutli  Shore  Wine  Co. 

From  the  thousands  of  Eumelan  vines  sent  out,  the  reports 
are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  foregoing. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  a  limited  slock  of  well-matured 
Eumelan  wood  for  grafting  and  for  general  propagation. 

Our  stock  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Currants,  &c.,  is  large,  and  strong  plants.  All 
at  lowest  casli  rates. 

Agents  and  the  Trade  supplied  at  liberal  discounts.  Can¬ 
vassers  wanted  in  every  town. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Address 

HASBROUCK  &  BUSHRJEIili, 

(Successors  to  C.  W.  Grant) 

Iona,  (near  Peekskill),  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The 

Blanchard  ChyrnQ 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  Alien  &  €©□ 

"  P.  O.  Box  370? 

Kew-Yorka 

~  PORTABLE  STEAK!  ENGINES, 

For  Farm ,  Mining ,  or 

MECHANICAL  PURPOSES, 

These  machines  require  no  brick-work  ;  mounted  on  legs, 
they  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  Foun- 


A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO„ 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


©RAFF, 
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Iona,  Concord,  Delaware,  &e.,  &c.  True  to  name,  healthy, 
of  unsurpassed  quality,  and  CHEAP.  Price  list  free.  Spec¬ 
ial  inducements  to  agents  and  the  trade.  Correspondence 
solicited.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  &  CO.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Rural  Improvements. 

R.  M.  Copeland,  Author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes  plans- 
and  advice  for  laying  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 
grounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes, 
Boston;  Rufus  Waterman,  Providence.  R.  I.:  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  New  York  City;  Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  O.  S.  Hubbell,  Philadelphia,  Penn.:  Dr.  John  T.  Gil¬ 
man,  Portland,  Me.  40  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cranberry  Station  Nuarsery. 

20,000  Peach  Trees  for  sale,  fall  of  '09  and  spring  of  '70 : 
best  market  varieties.  Send  for  price  list. 

JOHN  GIBSON,  Cranberry  Station,  N.  J. 

KIORT  1PIA.N©  FOISTE.— Patented.— 
Manufactory  and  Warcrooms,  215  East  26th  Street,  Now 
York.  Prices  greatly  reduced.  Send  for  List. 

SNARLY  ROSE  POTATOES  —  Warranted  genu- 
ine— 4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1 ;  one  bushel,  $4 ;  .one  bbl.,  $8  ; 
five  bbls.,  $30.  These  prices  good  until  Nov.  1st. 

P.  F.  CADY,  Malden  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Ueantifully  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  TIIE  PRESS.' 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
mintitb,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  lip 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points,  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 
attention,  on  large  poultry  yards.:.. A  study  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  book  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  hut  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  aud  cloth.  Neiv  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  he  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 

domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition _ The  book  is 

eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best,  style, 
and  enriched  with  near  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

Tlie  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  lie  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Tlochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Deflector. 

BRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORAMCE  JUDD  &  CO 

245  Broadway,  Wew  York. 
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A  PICTURE  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


By  MRS.  LILLY  M.  SPENCER. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  now  issue  it  as  a 
Chromo,  believing  that  it  will  be  gladly  secured  by  thousands  as  an  ornament  and  source  of  pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs. 
Lilly  M.  Spencer  has  already  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic  imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paint¬ 
ings  which  comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best  known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  Her  works  of  this 
class  have  been  reproduced  in  colored  lithographs  and  other  forms,  and  through  these  her  name  has  become  a  familiar  one 
throughout  the  country.  Finding  that  pictures  of  a  domestic  character  with  something  of  the  humorous  in  them  were  more 
popular  than  those  to  which  her  natural  tastes  inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for  some  years  painted  such  subjects  almost  exclusively. 
Her  “  Shake  Hands,”  “  Jolly  Washerwoman,”  “  The  Gossips,”  and  others,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictures.  They  are  full 
of  life  and  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  finished  with  an  accuracy  and  detail  that  few  artists  attempt.  Among  her  latest 
productions  are  “War  Times  at  Home,”  “The  Home  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue,”  “  The  Starry  Flag,”  “  Beauty  to  the 
Brave,”  etc.  In  the  beautiful  picture  now  offered,  called 


three  children,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy  babe,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog  which  they  have  decked  with  a 
dandelion  wreath,  are  represented  out  at  play  upon  the  green  grass.  This  Chromo  is  done  in  the  best  style,  by  Hermann 
Bencke,  whose  work  equals  anything  of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full  of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to  delight 
both  old  and  young. 

The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home,  and  be  a  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present  to  make  to  a  friend. 
It  is  13  x  18  inches  in  size,  and  mounted  on  linen,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube,  with  all  materials  and  directions  for  stretching. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $6.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  be  sent  by  express,  mounted  on  artists’  board,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of  the  price, 
$6.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges.  If  ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  be  sent  by  express,  carefully  boxed,  on  receipt  of 
prices,  as  follows  : 

In  a  neat  Black-walnut  Frame,  gilt  band  $  9.00. 

“  “  “  ‘6  wider  gilt  band  -  -  -  -  10.00. 

“  carved  edged  “  “  11.00. 

“  beautiful  gilt  “  best  quality  -----  15.00. 


If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  245  Broadway,  the  charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  be  deducted  from  these 
prices.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by  express,  the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  MADE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

O  I£  AN  GE  J  TJ  X>  I>  &  CO  NT  I3  A-  TV  Y  ,  245  Broadway,  1ST  ew-Y  ork. 
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A  TRIAL  TRIP  OF 

MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 

RURAL,  LITERARY,  AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


This  Famous  Journal  was  vastly  Enlarged  aiul  Im¬ 
proved  in  January  last,  and  is  now  not  only  the  Leading 
and  Most  Popular,  but  by  far  the 

LARGEST,  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST 

•  PAPER  OF  ITS  CLASS  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

Tlie  Rural  has  no  equal  in  its  Sphere  of  Journalism,— 
both  Press  and  People  pronouncing  it  the 

BEST  WEEKLY  IN  AMERICA. 

With  Offices  in  New  York  City  and  Rochester— the  great 
Literary  and  Commercial  Metropolis,  and  the  Heart  “of  a 
Famed  Rural  District— it  possesses  uuequaled  facilities. 
Having  Seven  Editors  and  Hundreds  of  Special  Contribu¬ 
tors  nrnl  Correspondents  (including  the  Best  Talent  in  the 
Land),  and  being  Printed  and  illustrated  in  Superior  Style, 
the  Rural  is  truly,  as  an  exchange  says,  “  The  most  ele¬ 
gantly  printed,  widely  circulated,  and  heartily  welcomed 
paper,  as  a  whole,  which  now  finds  its  way  among  the  peo- . 
nle.”  At  an  expense  of  Many  Thousand  Dollars  a  Year,  the 
Rural  is  profusely  Illustrated  with  Appropriate  and 
Beautiful  Engravings,  and  is  now  the  Largest  Illus¬ 
trated  Paper  extant. 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  IT. 

All  who  cultivate  Fruits,  Flowers,  Vegetables.  &c..  even 
on  a  small  scale  (in  cily,  village,  or  suburb),  need  the  Rural, 
while  Fanners,  Planters,  Horticulturists,  Stock  Breeders, 
Wool  Growers,  Dairymen,  Poultry  Fanciers,  &c.,  will  find 
it  invaluable.  Ill  tlie  Family  it  is  highly  regarded,  its  Liter¬ 
ary  and  Miscellaneous  Departments  furnishing  Choice  and 
Entertaining  Reading  for  all.  It  is  National  in  Character 
and  Objects,  and  has  a  Continental  Circulation. 


FORM,  STYLE,  AND  TERMS. 

Moore’s  Rural  comprises  Sixteen  Large  Double  Quarto 
Pages  of  Five  Column* — making  it  tlie  Napoleon  of  the 
American  Rural  and  Liter aru  Press.  Superior  in  Value, 
Variety,  and  Purity  of  Contents,  Printed  in  Extra  Style,  and 
Adapted  to  Doth  Town  and  Country ,  it  is  the  paper  for 
You,  Your  Family  and  Friends.  Examine  a  number  and 
decide.  US'*  Note  that  the  Rural  is  not  a  monthly,  hut  tlie 
Largest,  Best,  and  Cheapest  Weekly  of  its  Class— and  that, 
though  nearly  double  its  former  Size,  and  greatly  Improved, 
its  Subscription  Price  remains  unchanged !  ' 

TERMS,  THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

To  Clubs— Five  Copies  for  $14  ;  Seven  for  $19  ;  Ten  for 
$95,  or  only  $2.50  per  copy. 

THE  13  NUMBERS  OF  NEXT  QUARTER 

(Oct.  to  Jan.)  sent  Ox  Trial,  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  for  50  Cents.  Try  the  Trial 
Trip  of  the  Best  Weekly. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  3  Mouths  Free. 

Those  who  subscribe  now  for  1870  will  get  Oct.,  Nov.,  and 
Dec.  Nos.  free.  For  30  subscribers  and  $60,  we  will  give  a 
Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  worth  $55.  For  $3.35  we 
will  send  tlie  Herald  and  Weekly  Tribune  one  year,  or  for 
$3.00  the  Herald  and  the  Agriculturist.  Tlie  New  York 
Evening  Post  says:  “We  can  always  commend  this  jour¬ 
nal  without  qualification.”  The'  Scientific  American  says : 
“It  contains  more  sensible  arlieles  than  are  lobe  found  in 
any  other  monthly  that  conies  to  our  sanctum."  Try  it  for 
1870.  $2.00  a  year. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


UNIVERSAL 

!;•'  -..t  ‘j.-/  .  )  •-  v  v .  •.•y/w-jiAu  ify.  -  *.?i 

CLOTHES  WRINGER 


rjMHE  OTNEY  WRINGER  which  has  the 

I*-  Patent  Stop,  to  prevent  the  cogs  from  entirely  sep¬ 
arating. 

“  It.  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it.”— 
Moore's- Rural  New  Yorker.  • 

“  Tlie  Universal  ‘  tlie  Best.’  "—American  Agriculturist. 
Sold  by  dealers  generally.  Ii.  C.  BROWNING, 

General  Agent,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

PrindBe’s  Steamer, 

1  For  Cooking  Food  for  Stock!^ 

‘  Send  Stamp  for  Circular  to  ,f 

\R.  H.  Allen  &  Co- 

*P.  ©.  Box  376, f 

Now- York. 


kSEND  for  circulars 


*&ejs 

■  597B*0« 

VHILADELPH\N 

513  MARKET^ 

Boston1,-- 

|9  dqANE  ST 


fio 


AUAY  to  audits  selling  Silver’s  Pat¬ 
ent  Broom.  CLEGG  &  CO.,  38  Corflaildt-st.,  N.  Y. 


SAPOLIO. 

FOIt  CLEANING  &  POLISHING. 

Sapolio  will  make  Tins  resemble  Silver. 

Use  only  Sapolio  to  clean  White  Paint. 

From  Marble  Sapolio  removes  all  Stains. 

I  or  polishing  Knives  Sapolio  is  unsurpassed. 

For  cleaning  Brass  Stair-Rods  Sapolio  lias  no  equal. 

il  von  would  have  clean  windows,  use  Sapolio. 

Sample  cake  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 

Repot,  211  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

Established  180  9. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  our  new  brand. 
_ SOAP  FOR  THE  1.000,000. 

BOOKS  FOB  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
inaU.post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture..... . $  l  so 

Allen's  (R.  I,.)  American  Farm  Boole . 1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.'.'.  2  50 
Allen  s  (L.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  ’67, ’68  &’69:  cacti,  pa., 50c.:  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67,’6S&’69,each,pa.,50c.;  clo.  75 
American  Bird  Fancier  30 

American  Rose  Culturist’..'. " . '"'  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants  .  .  1  75 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . ..  '  *  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brock's  New  Book  of  Flowers . . .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory  .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Chorlton's  Grane-Growcr's  Guide .  .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener,. . .  75 

Cole’s  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  Life  . . 5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor, .  1  50 

Dana’s  MuckMannal . ; ....  1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  6  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening. . . .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . '  .  .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French’s  Farm  Drainage  ..  . 1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  SO 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.,$4-,00:  extra  6  00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit, .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepefs . . 1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . 3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  00 

Hop  Culture . .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jaqnes’  Manual  of  tlie  House .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry . .  175 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Lenchar's  How  1  o  Build  Hot-houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Allies  on  tlie  Horse's  Foot .  75 

Mohr  011  the  Grape  Vine  .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  .  75 

Parsons  011  the  Rose,  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percherou  Horse . . .  1  00 

Qninbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Slieep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Slieep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  011  tlie  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .hound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . .  1  50 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Warder's  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Wiring's  Draining  for  Profit,  and  Health . 1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets .  25 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  Hie  People .  3  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  tlie  South .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Slieep .  1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect,  New .  12  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlie  following;  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.. .  10  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  l!v  Loring  &  Jenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  I11  Nos.,  eacli .  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 


Art  of  Saw  Filing _ (Holly) . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion . 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant. . 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America . 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner's  Hand  Hook.  .(liolly)'."! ....  1 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) . 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) . 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) . . .  \ 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide.' ..... 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . ! ! ! ! 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) . 

Farming  for  Boys . . . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) . !.!.  .!!!!!!! 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  oil  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  .  . .  . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo..  109  eng's . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. . 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol  . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle . . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  anti  Wine  Making . 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  &  Wine . ’ . 

Jennings  on  Cattle 


Jennings  on  Slieep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Disea'ses . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Langstroth  on  tlie  Honey  Bee .  . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . . 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener . 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Norris’  Fisli  Culture . 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts,  each 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  . . 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Iiand’s  Bulbs  . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden  . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  eacli _ 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book . 

Sillowav’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  tlie  Grape . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . . 

Tlie  Dog;  By  Dinks,  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson . 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  8vo„  622  pages. 

The  Mule,  (Riley) . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . . 

Trapper's  Guide . 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . . . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden.  . 

Woodward’s  Graneries,  etc . . 

Youman's  Household  Science . 
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NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Richard  Li.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  P.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  tlie  standard 
farmers’  hand  books  for  twenty  years ;  it’  is  still  a  valuable 
book.butnotupto  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr.R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  tlie  distinguished  farmer 
of  Niagara  county,  editor  of  tlie  American  Short-horn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  tlie  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  tlie  New  American  Farm  Book. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  principles  of  their  construction  and  use  ;  with  sim¬ 
ple  and  practical  explanations  of  tlie  laws  of  motion  and 
force  as  applied  on  tlie  farm.  By  John  J.  Thomas. 
With  287  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.. State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1834  published  by  tlie 
Harpers.  It  lias  been,  and  remains,  tlie  only  work  in  which 
tlie  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  tlie  mechani¬ 
cal  powers,  and  tlie  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  heat,  are 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  tlie  operations  of  tlie 
farm.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
tlie  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  lias  been 
re-written,  while  tlie  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  tliat  could  be  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more 
implicitly  relied  upon. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists’  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  of  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit.”  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  tlie  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  011  this  subject.  We  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  tlie  “se¬ 
crets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello’s,  will  be  gone.— H.  A.  Drekb,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Pliila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.  N.  Y.  Sun, 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  ns  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Sent  pOBt-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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100,000  NOW  IN  USE. 


Beware  of 

IMITATIONS, 

The  genuine 

(  ast  Cast-Steel  Plows 

are  always  marked 

COLLINS  &  CO., 


“  HARTFORD.” 

“P.F.  SMITH’S  PATENT.” 


“  It  gives  unbounded  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Editor  oj  Lculturiist. 

Our  men  will  use  no  other 
plow  willingly. 

Geo.  II.  Cook, 
f  \  P.  JV.  -/.  .  Ig'l  College. 

Wc  cheerfully  recommend 
it  as  a  most  valuable  imple¬ 
ment. 

AY.  S.  Clark, 

Preset.  Mass.  A<fl  College. 


CAST,  CAST-STEEL  PLOWS. 

THE  MOULD-BOARD^  LAVBSIBSS,  AN®  SHARES  OF  THESE  PLOWS 

are  made  by  pouring  molten  Cast  Steel  into  iron  moulds.  They  are  then  highly  tempered,  ground,  and  polished. 

EVERY  PLOW  IS  WARRANTED  TO  SCOUR 

in  the  most  difficult  or  sticky  soils. 

Circulars  giving  full  particulars  sent  to  all  applicants.  Address 

COLLINS  &  OCX, 
"Water:  Sti*eet,  New  York, 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 


Tiro  Months  for  Nothing. 

THECHRlgTI  AN  UN  K  »N, 

A  WEEIiLV  lASEfTIRI  AN',  JOURNAL, 

FOR  CHRISTIAN  FAMILIES  OF  ALL  DENOMINATIONS! 

Sixteen.  Pages,  cut  and  stitched,  with  the 

EDITORIAI.S,  ('OSTRIISCTEB  AKTIOI.ES,  AM!  I.ECTITRE-ROOJI  TALKS  Or 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER; 

TOGETHER  WITH  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  WELL-KNOWN  AND  EMINENT  WRITERS,  HOUSEHOLD  STORIES 
WALKS  WITH  THE  CHILDREN,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  NEWS  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD. 
LITERATURE  AND  ART,  AN  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  AND  REGULAR  AND  INTER- 
ESTING  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

A  COMPLETE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

This  Journal  will  have  for  its  highest  aim  the  presentation  of 

CTiristiaxi  Tvxitla, 

Advocating,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  liberty, 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  AND  CO-OPERATION  OF  CHRIST’S  PEOPLE  OF  EVERY  NAME, 

The  Publishers  feel  a  crowning  assurance  of  strength  in  being  able  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  a  special  and  pe¬ 
culiar  interest  in  the  paper  on  the  part  of  the  man  Avhose  stirring  discourses  and  broad,  rich  writings  on  themes  of  Christian 
life  have  done  more  than  the  efforts  of  any  other  toward  developing  the  spirit  of  unity  among  Christ's  people  of  every 
name.  The  strong  and  already  conspicuous  leadership  of  the 

REA.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

In  this  direction  of  popular  Christian  feeling  is  loo  well  known  to  need  more  than  mention  here.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
new  volume— January  J,  18T0 — a  Prospectus  from  his  pen  will  be  issued,  giving  a  full  exposition  of  the  future  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  tills  journal.  1 

OflfcLY  $3.50  A  YEAR  J 

Those  subscribing  NOW  for  1370,  and  sending  the  money,  wiil  receive  the 
paper  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  FREE. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  A  TWO-CENT  STAMP  FOR  POSTAGE,  BY 

.F.  15.  FOBS®  &  («.,  Publishers,  park  Kon,  Yew  York. 


Why  Waltham  Watches 

ARE  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Because,  being  made  of  the  best  materials,' 
and  every  part  being  finished  in  t he  most 
perfect  manner,  tiicy  will  run  with  great 
precision,  aad  are  not  liable  to  stop  and 
run  irregular,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
Watches. 

We  desire  to  increase  the  sale  of  these  reliable  time-pieces, 
and  have  reduced  the  prices  much  lower  than  formerly. 
Silver  Hunting  Watches,  -  -  ,  - 

Gold  Hunting  Watches  (18-carat  cases),  - 

Gold  Hunting  Watches  (Ladies’  size),  -  (t  ~|j 

Every  Watch  warranted  by  Special  Certificate. 

We  send  single  Watches  to  any  plaee  by  express,  with  the 
bill  to  collect  on  delivery,  and  we  give  the  purchaser  the 
privilege  of  opening  the  package  and  examining  the  Watch 
before  paying,  and  if,  after  it  is  taken  and  paid  for,  it  should 
not  prove  satisfactory,  we  will  exchange  at  or 

Refund  tlie  Money* 

We  have  sent  thousands  of  these  Watches  by  express,  and 
to  every  section  of  the  country,  and  by  our  improved  met  h- 
od  of  packing  they  will  go  safely  to  any  distance.  Persons 
living  in  the  distant  States  and  Territories  can  save  from 
SO  to  100  per  cent  by  buying  from  us. 

fifo  not  order  a  Watch  till  you  have  sent 
for  our  ^Descriptive  Price  Joist,  which  ex- 
1'1  aims  the  different  Kinds,  gives  weight 
and  quality  of  the  cases,  with  prices  of 
each. 

When  you  write  for  a  price  list,  please  state  that  vott  saw 
this  in  the  Agkicui.tuki.st.  Address,  in  full, 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths, 

IVo.  <81®  B5roa«8way,  New  Y«srl«. 


’’gMIK  DEXTER  CIRCULAR. 


Warranted  to  increase  the  speed  of  any  horse  or  colt 
in  thirty  minutes,  or  the  money  returned.  Price  only  $1 ; 
postage  free.  By  this  new  method  a  man  makes  $1,200  on 
one  single  horse,  and  a  boy  makes  $950  on  two  common 
colts.  2,000  references.  Address,  enclosing  $1, 

PIERRE  D.  VAN  IIOESEN, 

P.  O.  Box  No.  0,00:1.  No.  G7  Soutli-st.,  New  York, 
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TOWING-  SALT 

The  salt  marshes  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are 
covered  by  a  vegetation  peculiar  to  such  locali¬ 
ties.  In  some  places  the  growth  consists  al¬ 
most  exclusively  of  Cat-tails  ( Typha )  and  coarse, 
reedy  grasses,  i  while  .in  others  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  fine  level  meadow.  The 
grass  will  be  found  on  examination  to  he  very 
harsh  and  wiry,  and  more  or  less  mixed  witli 
fine  rushes  and  other  grass-like  plants,  and  af¬ 
fords  an  abundance  of  hay,  which,  though  not 
good  food  for  animals,  is  still  of  considerable 
value.  Those  who  have  farms  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  coast  generally  own  a  tract  of  this 
marsh  land,  which  is  bought  and  sold  as  a  part 


[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

H  A  Y  .—Drawn  BY  Granville  Perrins. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist 


of  the  farm.  The  mowing  is  done  by  hand, 
and  the  hay,  when  dry,  is  made  into  cocks,  and 
left  until  it  can  be  removed.  When  the  marsh  is 
so  located  that  loaded  wagons  can  go  upon 
it  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  the  hay  is  hauled 
off  in  winter.  In  other  places  the  salt  meadows 
are  accessible  only  by  boats,  and  in  this  case  the 
hay  is  brought  away  by  water.  Our  artist,  who 
was  down  in  the  marshes  of  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J., 
last  season,  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  this  man¬ 
ner  of  taking  home  the  hay.  Large  scows  are 
freighted  with  enormous  loads,  and  these  are 
towed  by  means  of  sail-boats.  The  neighbors 
help  one  another  in  this  matter,  and  there  will 


often  be  five  or  six  or  even  a  dozen  in  a  line. 
Salt  hay,  by  its  elasticity,  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  covering  of  such  crops  as  requite  winter 
protection,  and  is  largely  used  as  a  mulch  for 
small  fruits  and  those  vegetables  that  are  left  in 
the  ground  over  winter.  Large  quantities  aie 
used  in  packing  glass,  etc.  The  chief  consump¬ 
tion  is  in  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  after 
being  used  thus,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  manure 
heap!  Though  slow  to  decay  when  exposed  to 
the  weather,  it  decomposes  rapidly  in  contact 
with  fermenting  manure,  and  adds  a  laige 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  compost,  while 
it  does  not  introduce  any  troublesome  weeds. 
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A  “Baker’s  Dozen,” 

(13  Months’  Subscription  for  the  price  of  12). 

'  Every  New  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  IS'?©,  whose  subscription  comes  to 
hand  during  November ,  will  receive  the  paper  fur  De¬ 
cember  without  charge,  if  the  name  be 

marked  new  when  sent  in _ Take  Notice ,  that  this 

offer  extends  to  All  New  Subscribers,  whether 
coming  singly ,  or  in  Premium  Clubs,  or  otherwise. 
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While  the  farmer  is  garnering  the  last  of  the 
products  of  the  soil,  and  is  making  preparation  for 
a  season  of  comparative  rest  from  severe  labor  and 
pressing  cares,  all  nature  is  preparing  for  its  long 
winter’s  nap.  The  protection  of  the  dead  plants 
and  forest  leaves  keeps  life  in  many  a  delicate  root. 
The  buds  of  the  forest  trees  are  encased  in  many  a 
fold  of  downy  wrappers.  Insects  lay  their  eggs, 
which  are  to  he  hatched  by  the  spring  sun,  and 
then  die;  or  they  enclose  themselves  in  mummy 
cases,  and,  hidden  away  in  nooks  and  corners  under 
Ihc  leaves  or  the  soil,  they  wait  for  the  touch  of 
spring.  Squirrels  lay  away  their  stores  of  nuts  and 
grain,  and  other  animals  lay  on  stores  of  fat,  upon 
which  to  draw  for  warmth  and  sustenance  during 
the  cold  weather.  It  is  natural  for  any  kind  of 
stock  to  go  into  winter  quarters  fat.  If  we  take 
the  hint,  we  shall  learn  that,  as  a  rule,  animals  are 
most  easily  fattened  in  the  autumn,  and  that  if  we 
would  winter  our  stock  easily,  we  must  get  them 
in  prime  order  at  the  season  of  the  year. 

We  rejoice  in  abundant  harvests,  and  in  good 
prices  for  most  kinds  of  farm  produce.  Full  gar¬ 
ners  and  sleek  cattle  should  suggest  our  obligations 
to  the  All-giver,  and  prompt  us  to  share  His  bounty 
with  those  less  favored.  Thanksgiving  Day  is  a 
sort  of  Harvest  Home  festival,  in  its  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  harvest.  Let  us  Ijeartily  enjoy  it,  with 
all  its  happy  memories  and  pleasant  associations. 

Mints  AlMmt  Worlfi. 

Buildings. — Every  tiling  ought  to  be  put  in  order 
for  cold  weather.  Earth  may  be  banked  up  agaiust 
the  foundations  of  cellars'.  Stables  may  be  boarded 
up  on  the  inside,  and  the  space  filled  with  straw  or 
leaves.  Tighten  the  weather-boarding  where  it  is 
loose.  Set  glass  where  panes  are  broken,  and  look 
to  leaks  around  chimneys,  holes  in  the  roof,  etc. 

Beeves  should  he  withdrawn  from  the  pastures,  and 
put  in  their  regular  winter  quarters.  They  will 
bear  pushing  now  to  the  utmost. 

Cows. — Feed  succulent,  milk-producing  food,  and 
be  sure  that  the  milkers  do  not  dry  off  the  cows  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  milking.  Keep  the 
stables  very  clean,  and  feed  liberally  if  there  are 
fears  of  their  slinking  their  calves,  and  until  snow 


covers  the  ground  give  them  some  pasturage.  After 
this  give  them  a  clod  of  earth  occasionally  to  mum¬ 
ble.  Add  a  handful  of  hone  meal  to  their  daily 
feed,  of  which  rye  bran,  or  wheat  bran  should  form 
a  part ;  feed  pumpkins  without  seeds  while  they  last. 

Young  Cattle—  Keep  them  in  open  yards  with 
plenty  to  cat,  and  with  deep,  warm  sheds,  in  Which 
they  will  be  secure  from  the  effects  of  storms. 

Sheep.—  Wc  provide  for  April  lambs  this  month, 
and  both  rams  and  ewes  should  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Feed  roots  cut  up,  oil-meal,  or  grain-meal  of 
some  kind,  and  give  the  rams  oats,  in  addition. 
Those  who  feed  sheep  usually  calculate  to  have  the 
grain  which  they  consume  add  simply  its  own  value 
to  the  sheep,  while  all  the  profit  they  look  for  and 
the  pay  for  care  and  labor  is  in  the  manure  which 
they  make ;  to  this  end  the  yards  and  sheds  are 
constructed,  an  abundant  supply  of  litter  is  pro¬ 
vided,  and  everything  tends  to  make  the  manure 
pile  grow.  In  a  less  degree,  the  same  is  true  of 
other  fattening  stock,  the  manure  from  which  is  al¬ 
ways  the  richest. 

Horses. — If  possible,  have  the  stable  so  arranged 
as  to  be  more  easily  kept  clean  thaii  neglected. 
Young  horses  ought  to  be  stabled,  and  as  carefully 
groomed  as  older  ones.  The  horses  future  is  in  a 
great  measure  decided  by  liis  first  winter,  Noth¬ 
ing  will  compensate  for  neglect.  Old  horses, 
especially  those  which  have  been  liardworked,  may 
have  the  range  of  a  piece  of  woodland  or  brush 
pasture  until  snow  comes,  and  will  do  well,  if  the 
grass  and  bushes  have  not  been  gnawed  down  too 
close  by  sheep  and  other  horses.  Horses  do  well, 
at  least  early  in  thb  season,  on  corn  stalks,  and  will 
often  eat  them  cleaner  than  cows.  If  cut  too  short, 
they  will  give  the  horses  sore  mouths. 

Swine. — Fatten  upon  boiled  potatoes  and  meal, 
or  boiled  corn,  or  in  some  way  cook  all  the  feed  of 
fattening  swine.  Breeding  sows  that  have  got 
their  full  growth  need  not  he  fed  much  grain. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  should  not  he  left  in  the  sheaf 
or  stook,  hut  corn  should  be  husked  and  wheat 
thrashed  and  stored  in  rat-proof  granaries  as  soon 
as  possible.  Market  at  fair  prices  rather  than  hold. 

Corn. — It  is  time  now  to  have  all  the  corn  husked 
and  stored  in  airy  cribs.  Stack  the  stalks  near  the 
barns,  or  better,  store  in  tbe  barn  or  under  cover, 
if  there  is  room,  as  they  retain  flavor  longer. 

Cabbages,  if  not  marketable  at  remunerative 
prices,  make  excellent  milk-producing  fodder.  Put 
them  in  the  barn  cellar  or  in  trenches  for  winter 
use.  All  decayed  leaves  must  be  stripped  off  and 
given  to  the  hogs,  or  the  milk  will  taste. 

Roots. — Before  storing,  expose  them  in  small 
heaps  for  several  days,  to  “  sweat  ”  off  tlieir  super¬ 
abundant  moisture.  Top  them  without  cutting 
the  flesh,  and  store  them  clean  as  possible. 

Potatoes  in  pits  in  the  open  ground  must  have 
free,  ventilation  at  first,  which  should  be  reduced 
as  the  weather  grows  colder,  and  just  before  tbe 
ground  freezes  up  solid,  the  heaps  must  have  their 
last  coat  of  earth,  and  not  before. 

Fall  Plowing.- — Do  as  much  plowing  as  possible, 
particularly  of  land  likely  to  lie  long  wet  in  the 
spring.  If  plowed  it  will  be  fit  to  work  earlier. 

Manure. — Be  sure  to  lay  in  plenty  of  muck, 
swamp  grass,  leaves,  and  other  litter,  to  work  into 
the  manure  during  the  winter.  Spread  or  turn  the 
heaps,  to  prevent  heating,  or  keep  hogs  upon  the 
manure:  Manure  in  cellars  ferments  nearly  as  read¬ 
ily  in  winter  as  in  summer ;  hence  it  is  necessary 
either  to  tread  it,  so  that  air  shall  have  little  access, 
or  to  work  it  over  frequently,  (both  of  which  opera¬ 
tions  are  imperfectly  done  by  hogs),  or  to  mix  it 
with  large  quantities  of  soil  or  of  inert  vegetable 
matter.  The  last  alternative  is  probably  most  de¬ 
sirable,  the  more  so  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  improvement  of  the  mass  by  the  other  proc¬ 
esses.  Leaves  from  the  forest,  gathered  and  stored 
dry,  dry  muck,  swamp  hay,  straw,  etc., — one  or  all 
are  easily  procurable  on  most  farms,  even  as  late  as 
this,  and  the  value  of  the  manure  made  may  bo 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  enlarged  bulk. 

Draining  may  be  pushed  on  so  long  as  the  ground, 
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is  open,  and  even  later,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
force  to  open  and  fill  the  ditches  the  same  day,  in 
which  case  the  line  of  the  drains  may  be  kept  from 
freezing  by  laying  on  a  thick  covering  of  any  litter. 

Surface  Drains. — Make  surface  drains  wherever 
water  needs  to  be  carried  off,  or  where  it  has  a  nat¬ 
ural  flow  during  heavy  rains  or  thaws.  Protect 
spots  liable  to  wash  by  stones,  brush,  or  other  par¬ 
tial  obstructions  to  the  very  rapid  flow  of  water. 

The  Water  Supply  for  cattle  is  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  Much  manure  is  lost  by  driving  cattle  to 
water.  Cisterns,  if  low,  should  be  cleaned  out  and 
put  in  order,  to  be  filled  with  pure  water  before 
snow  comes.  If  the  supply  be  drawn  from  springs 
or  flowing  wells  by  pipes,  look  to  the  condition  of 
the  fountain,  and  clean  it  out  after  the  leaves  fall. 

Fences. — Poor  fences  make  bad  neighbors.  They 
tempt  cattle  to  trespass,  especially  when  the  grain 
fields  look  green  and  inviting,  and  they  tempt 
folks  to  steal  fire-wood,  for  which  sin  the  careless 
farmer  is  in  part  answerable. 

Butter  may  be  made  in  winter  as  well  as  in  June, 
but  it  will  not  be  quite  so  good.  The  milk  must 
be  kept  where  it  will  not  freeze,  and  where  it  will 
not  absorb  smoky  or  other  flavors  from  the  kitchen. 

Fowls  for  market  ought  to  be  flit.  It  is  poor  policy 
to  simply  throw  down  a  little  extra  corn  for  a  few 
weeks  before  the  birds  are  to  be  killed,  and  finally 
give  them  one  big  feed  of  corn,  and  then  cut  their 
heads  off,  pluck  and  ship  them.  Such  fowls  will 
bring  about  half  the  price  they  would  have  brought 
had  they  been  shut  up  and  fed  the  same  weight  of 
Indian  meal,  kept  well  supplied  with  pure  water,  had 
the  floor  of  their  coop  strewed  with  well-dried  earth 
daily,  and  cleaned  out  once  a  week,  and  finally 
fasted  eight  to  twelve  hours  before  they  were  killed. 
Birds  thus  shut  together  must  not  quarrel ;  they 
should  be  fed  on  a  variety  of  food  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  the  last  feeding  being  of  hard  grain. 
Peed  no  musty  or  damaged  wheat,  though  screen¬ 
ings,  consisting  of  shrunken  and  broken  grains, 
with  foreign  seeds,  need  not  be  avoided.  In  pack¬ 
ing  for  market,  kill  with  a  small  knife.  Pluck  dry 
while  warm.  Dip  in  hot  water  to  plump  them,  and 
pack  snugly  in  tight  boxes  when  cold. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

This  month  should  see  everything  well  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters.  Not  that  the  year’s  work  is  closed  by 
any  means,  for  the  work  of  the  orchardist  and  gar¬ 
dener  is  of  that  ever-beginning,  never-ending  kind, 
that  there  is  always  something  which  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  done,  even  in  winter,  if  the  weather 
will  allow  of  out-of-door  operations. 


©rcliard  aud  Nursery, 

Fruit. — Keep  at  an  uniform  and  low  temperature. 
Do  not  close  the  fruit  cellar  until  the  cold  without 
makes  it  necessary,  to  prevent  freezing.  Where 
there  is  much  fruit,  the  changes  which  accompany 
ripening  generate  an  appreciable  amount  of  heat, 
and  the  cellar  or  fruit  room  will  require  opening 
frequently.  The  cooler  the  fruit  can  be  kept,  the 
more  will  its  ripening  be  retarded.  By  proper 
management  pears,  which,  in  a  warm  room,  would 
come  into  eating  in  Dec.,  may  be  kept  until  Feb. 

Cider.— Good  cider  requires  good  apples.  It  is 
much  better  to  assort  carefully,  aud  work  up  all 
poor  fruit  by  itself  for  vinegar.  If  the  pulp  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  a  few  days  before  pressing,  the 
cider  will  have  a  higher  color  and  finer  flavor.  Use 
new  or  thoroughly  clean  barrels,  and  observe  the 
greatest  cleanliness  iu  every  step  of  the  process. 

Planting.—  Do  not  be  tempted  to  set  out  trees  in 
partly  frozen  soil,  or  where  the  ground  is  charged 
with  moisture.  It  is  much  better,  at  least  at  the 
North,  to  heel  in  the  trees.  A  dry,  sandy  place 
should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  care  betaken 
to  fill  in  thorouglilj7  around  the  roots. 

Cions  may  be  cut  at  any  time  unless  the  twigs 
are  frozen.  Those  wanted  for  use  during  the  win¬ 
ter  for  root  grafting  are  best  packed  in  boxes  of 
sawdust,  slightly  damp,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill, 


aud  kept  in  the  cellar.  Those  to  be  kept  until 
spring  may  be  buried  out  of  doors  below  the  reach 
of  frost,  in  a  well-drained  place. 

Stocks  for  root  grafting. — Take  up  and  assort  into 
bundles,  and  pack  with  sawdust  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Seed-beds,  even  those  containing  the  hardiest 
plants,  will  need  some  kind  of  protection.  There 
is  no  better  covering  than  leaves,  which  should 
not  be  put  on  until  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 

I'Vtiia  CSa.rd.eEa. 

In  many  places  the  work  suggested  for  last  month 
can  be  done  now. 

Covering  Baspberries.  — The  tender  raspberries 
need  protection,  aud  even  those  reputed  hardy 
come  out  all  the  better  in  spring  if  they  have  been 
covered.  The  canes  are  laid  down  and  covered 
with  a  few  inches  of  earth.  Do  this  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  time  the  ground  is  about  to  freeze. 

Boot  Cuttings  of  blackberries  and  raspberries  may 
be  made  and  buried  for  the  winter.  See  page  418. 

Cuttings  of  quinces,  currants,  aud  gooseberries, 
may  still  be  planted  if  the  ground  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Make  them  about  six  iuches  long,  and 
plant  with  one  bud  at  the  surface.  The  quickest 
way  is  to  open  a  trench  and  lay  the  cuttings  about 
four  inches  apart,  against  one  side  of  it;  then  till 
in  some  earth  and  ram  it  down  against  the  cuttings 
with  the  end  of  a  board  ;  finish  filling  the  trench, 
and  tread  down  firmly.  It  is  well  to  mulch  the  bed, 
to  keep  the  cuttings  from  being  thrown  out  by  frost. 

Crapes. — Pruning  is  usually  done-  this  month. 
There  are  now  only  canes  and  buds.  Each  of  these 
buds  will  next  year  be  a  green  shoot,  and  may  or 
may  not  bear  fruit.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  one  must 
exercise  judgment,  aud  leave  enough  buds  to  pro¬ 
duce  new  shoots,  to  properly  cover  the  trellis.  This 
is  the  best  instruction  we  can  give  those  who  fol¬ 
low  no  particular  system  in  pruning,  or  who  have 
old  vines  that  have  been  neglected  and  arc  beyond 
proper  control.  In  cold  climates  it  is  better  to 
leave  au  extra  bud  at  pruning,  and  remove  this  in 
February  or  after  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  over. 

Crape  Cuttings  are  made  at  the  time  of  pruning. 
Cut  the  wood  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  eyes, 
tie  it  in  convenient  bundles,  and  bury  it  where  it 
will  be  frge  from  frost.  If  it  will  be  needed  for 
shirting  under  glass,  cut  into  convenient  lengths 
and  keep  in  the  cellar  under  sand  or  earth. 

KiSclieea 

Asparagus. — If  the  beds  are  not  already  covered, 
put  on  coarse  manure  or  litter. 

Bhubarb. — Transplant  if  new  beds  are  needed 
and  the  ground  is  open,  rather  than  wait  until 
spring.  Cut  up  old  roots  so  as  to  have  an  eye  or 
bud  to  each  piece,  and  put  out  in  rich  soil. 

Boots. — Sufficient  is  said  upon  storing  them  on 
page  414.  Parsnips,  salsify,  and  horse-radish,  being 
perfectly  hardy,  a  portion  of  the  crop  is  usually 
left  in  the  ground  until  spring. 

Cold-frames. — The  plants  in  these  are  more  apt  to 
be  injured  by  too  much  heat  than  by  too  great 
cold.  The  object  is  to  keep  them  perfectly  dormant 
and  safe  from  injury  by  alternations  of  freezing  and 
thawing.  During  this  month  the  sashes  are  usu¬ 
ally  required  over  the  plants  at  night  only. 

Celery. — Store  for  the  winter  in  trenches  a  foot 
wide,  and  of  a  depth  equal  to  the  liight  of  the 
plant.  The  roots  are  set  in  closely  without  any 
earth  packing!  When  cold  enough  to  injure  the 
tops,  cover  with  straw. 

Cabbages. — Select  a  place  from  which  water  will 
drain  off.  Plow  away  a  couple  of  furrows,  set  the 
cabbages  on  the  ground,  heads  down  and  roots  up, 
then  throw  the  earth  towards  them  with  the  plow, 
and  finish  off  with  the  spade.  The  earth  should  be 
from  four  to  six  inches  thick  over  the  heads.  Cab¬ 
bages  should  not  be  buried  in  this  way  before  cool 
weather  comes  on,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
ground  will  soon  freeze. 

Spinach  and  Sprouts.—  Where  the  winters  are  se¬ 
vere,  these  will  need  a  covering  of  straw  or  salt-hay, 


but  not  enough  to  smother  them  and  cause  decay. 

Clear  Up. — Dispose  of  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and 
do  every  job  that  will  save  an  hour's  work  in  spring. 

Manure. — This  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  garden, 
and  every  leak  aud  waste  of  fertilizing  material 
should  be  stopped.  A  home-made  earth  closet, 
such  as  is  described  on  page  414,  will  save  a  valua¬ 
ble  and  generally  wasted  manure.  Have  the  hen¬ 
houses  so  arranged  that  there  shall  be  no  loss  here. 

Soil. — Spade  or  plow  up  stiff  soils,  and  leave  , 
them  rough  or  in  ridges,  that  they  may  be  well  ex-”7 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  Prepare  a 
supply  of  soil  to  be  used  in  hot-beds,  and  place  it 
under  a  shed  or  iu  a  heap  covered  with  boards  or 
sods.  A  light  loam,  with  one-third  fine  manure, 
is  best.  If  the  soil  is  disposed  to  be  stiff,  add  sand. 

Flower  harden  usad. 

Gather  up  all  stakes  not  needed,  movable  trel¬ 
lises,  and  garden  furniture  of  all  kinds,  and  put 
under  cover.  Remove  all  rubbish,  and  have  every¬ 
thing  in  neat  order. 

Panting  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
done  whenever  the  ground  is  iu  suitable  condition. 

Bulbs. — Plant  before  the  ground  freezes.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  done  it  earlier. 
See  last,  month,  page  377.  If  gladioluses  have  not 
been  taken  up,  do  it  before  the  ground  freezes. 
Japan  lilies  and  others  are  quite  hardy,  but  if 
desired,  they  may  be  moved  now.  Bulbs  of  all 
sorts  will  flower  all  the  better  in  spring  if  cover¬ 
ed  during  winter  with  coarse  manure. 

Chrysanthemums  will  need  care,  or  they  will  break 
down  under  heavy  rains.  When  those  which  have 
bloomed  in  pots  are  out  of  flower,  they  should  be 
cut  back  and  placed  in  the  cellar. 

Boses. — In  dry  soil  the  tender  kinds  may  be  kept 
through  the  winter  by  laying  them  down  and  cov¬ 
ering  with  earth,  over  which  sods  are  placed. 

Protection  to  half-hardy  shrubs  is  best  given .  by 
means  of  cedar  or  other  evergreen  boughs.  See 
article  on  protecting  trees  on  page  419.  Swedish 
and  other  spiry  Junipers  should  have  a  cord  run 
around  them,  to  keep  them  from  being  bent  out  of 
shape  by  a  weight  of  snow. 

Plants  in  Pits  and  Cellars  need  to  be  kept  as  cool 
as  may  be.  Avoid  dampness,  and  keep  as  dry  as 
possible,  without  injury  to  the  roots.  See  that 
mice  do  not  injure  them. 

ass. cl  Wissd.ow  IPlaants. 

Give  air  whenever  the  temperature  will  allow, 
and  in  green-houses  use  fire  heat  only  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Plauts  that  are  only  to  be  kept 
from  frost,  without  regard  to  bloom,  may  have  the 
house  as  cool  as  40°,  or  35°,  but  flowering  plants 
require  a  temperature  of  G0°. 

Bulbs. — Bring  those  potted  early  into  a  warm 
place,  provided  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 

Camellias. — Syringe  frequently.  If  the  red-spider 
attacks  them,  remove  the  infested  ones,  and  use 
redoubled  care  iu  showering. 

Climbers. — Tropeolums,  Lopliospermums,  Mau- 
randias,  and  other  soft-wooded  climbers,  grow 
rapidly  from  cuttings,  and  may  be  made  useful 
in  decorating  the  green-house. 

Hanging  Baskets. — Those  in  dwellings  are  apt  to 
suffer  for  want  of  proper  watering.  If  the  basket 
is  of  wire  or  other  open  work,  the  best  way  to 
water  it  is  to  set  it  in  a  pail  or  tub  of  water  until 
the  earth  is  thoroughly  soaked  through. 

Ivy  has  its  appearance,  as  well  as  its  health,  much 
improved  by  au  occasional  washing  of  the  leave;-. 

Annuals. — Where  there  is  room  a  stock  of  annu¬ 
als  should  be  sown.  Sweet  Alyssum, Candytuft,  and 
Mignonette,  are  always  useful  to  add  to  bouquets  ; 
and  Lobelias,  Nemophilas,  etc.,  soon  make  fine 
specimens  if  well  grown. 

Fum'gate. — The  green-house  should  be  well 
smoked  with  tobacco  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  keep 
the  green-fly  in  check.  It  is  best  done  at  night. 
Window  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  box  or  under 
a  barrWand  smoked  if  this  insect  molests  them,. 
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“YOU  HIT  ME.” 


1  Large  Pay  **  Little  Work’ 

“Why,  that’s  just  what  I  have  been 
looking  after,  these  many  years,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  disappointed  everywhere  else, 
I  am  going  to  try  you.” 

So  says  a  Reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  after  seeing  the  Publishers’ 
announcement  last  month,  inviting  every¬ 
body  to  try  for  a  Premium  this  fall ;  and 
that’s  about  what  a  great  many  others 
may  well  say.  We  do  offer  “  large  pay 
for  little  work,”  and  we  want  not 
less  than  9.iS.©©©  people  to  do  this 
little  work  and  get  the  large  pay. 

And  here’s  the  way  to  do  it : 

Just  lake  a  copy  of  the  Agriculturist 
and  show  it  to  the  first  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bor  you  meet.  Show  him  the  many 
beautiful  and  instructive  Engravings  it 
contains,  and  tell  him  there  are  to  he 
over  worth  of  these  engrav¬ 

ings  between  now  and  tbe  close  of  next 
year. — Tell  him  there  will  he  more  than 
a  Thousand  Columns  of  the  most  care¬ 
fully  prepared  reading  matter,  contain¬ 
ing  many  thousands  of  useful  hints,  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  directions  about  crops,  the 
most  profitable  way  of  raising  and  selling 
them,  etc.,  and  about  many  other  topics, 
useful  not  only  to  cultivators,  hut  to 
everybody  else.  Tell  him  that  these  pages 
are  not  prepared  by  mere  fine  writers,  hut 
by  experienced  men  who  live  and  work 
on  farms  at  various  points,  all  the  way 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains — men  who  have  their  eyes  and  ears 
wide' open,  watching  for  every  hint  that 
may  he  useful  to  themselves  and  our 
readers. — Tell  him  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  read  what  these  men  tell  with¬ 
out  getting  some  hints  that  will  add 
many  dollars  to  the  profit  of  his  own 
labor. — Show  the  Household  and  Child¬ 
ren’s  Department,  and  tell  him  how  much 
of  tl ie  interesting  and  useful  these  col¬ 
umns  contain. — Talk  to  him  just  as  you 
would  if  you  had  some  good  thing  you 


wished  to  sell  him  very  cheaply,  on 
his  account  quite  as  much  as  your  own, 

— which  you  can  truthfully  do. - If  he 

thinks  he  cannot  afford  to  subscribe, 
show  him  that  it  is  less  than  half  a 
cent  a  day  ! — Show  him  that  the  most 
successful  men  are  almost  always  those 
who  read  most  and  think  most — who 
work  with  their  minds  as  well  as  with 
their  hands. — Tell  him  the  most  happy 
men  at  work  are  those  who  read  about 
their  business,  and  have  something  to  oc¬ 
cupy  their  minds.  Let  him  know  of 
the  faithful  exposures  of  humbugs  in  the 
Agriculturist.  If  he  is  not  convinced  at 
the  first  talk,  try  him  again  at  another 
time.  The  result  will  he,  he  will  con¬ 
clude  to  try  the  Paper  for  a  year  if  you 
will  take  his  subscription  and  forward  it. 
It  may  take  a  little  time  and  patience  at 
first,  hut  if  you  persevere,  your  powers 
of  persuasion  will  rapidly  increase,  and 
in  a  little  time  you  will  he  able  to  con¬ 
vince  any  one  of  the  truth ,  that  it  will 
pay  him  to  subscribe.  In  this  way  you 
will  he  able  to  secure  five,  ten,  twenty, 
fifty,  a  hundred — perhaps  several  hund¬ 
red  subscribers,  with  very  little  loork  or 
time.  We  have  canvassers  who  have  se¬ 
cured  five  to  seven  hundred  names  in  a 
single  month.  Human  nature  and  human 
wants  are  about  the  same  everywhere, 
and  what  has  been  done  in  some  places 
can  he  done  in  others, — in  yours. 

Well,  now  for  the  Pay.  On  the  next 
page  you  will  see  a  large  list  of  first- 
rate  articles.  (See  the  descriptions  of  the 
articles  in  last  month’s  paper,  or,  if  yem 
have  not  that  number^  send  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  for  a  new  copy.)  You  will  see 
that  premium  articles  are  offered  for 
clubs  of  subscribers  all  the  way  from  five 
to  five  hundred.  All  these  articles  are 
valuable  for  use  or  for  sale.  Plenty  of 
people  canvass  as  a  business,  and  sell  the 
premium  articles,  and  in  this  way  secure 
from  to  a  day  l  We  speak  not 
of  what  may  he  done,  hut  of  what  has 
been  done  by  many  persons,  and  of  what 
you  may  do.  Try  it  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  you  will  succeed,  and  you  will. 

And  BfOW  is  tfee  time  to  begin.  Sub¬ 
scribers  beginning  now  pay  no  more  than 
if  they  wait  until  January.  (See  page 
398.)  We  enter  all  new  names  now  com¬ 
ing  in,  to  extend  from  the  time  they  come 
until  the  end  of  1870,  for  the  price  of  one 


year,  $1.50.  So  those  subscribing  this 
month  get  a  “Baker’s  Dozen,”  or  13 
months’  subscription  for  the  price  of  12. 

(Subscribers  at  club  rates,  and  those  in  premium 
lists,  all  get  the  extra  numbers  free;  This  will  help 
canvassers  for  premium  lists,  who  begin  at  once.) 

lew,  RE  A  BEK, 

No  SlsutUei"  wlaea*e  yoiiai’  ILocaiiidM,, 

No  SSsattei”  wUasaA  yoaia-  ©eesajuatioss* 

these  premiums  are  worthy  your  atten¬ 
tion. — By  special  arrangements  we 
get  these  premiums  (all  first-rate)  on 
such  terms,  that  we  can  offer  them  as  we 
do. — You  want  one  or  more  of  them 
for  yourself,  or  family,  or  for  presents, 
or  for  sale. — £|rtt.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  vTho  should  have  the  American 
Agricidturist,  as  it  is,  and  is  to  he. — Ttia, 
They  will  take  it,  if  you  set  its  merits  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  receive  their  subscrip¬ 
tions. — olfla.  The  premiums  will  pay 
you  Well  for  the  trouble,  whether  you 
want  them  for  yourself,  or  for  sale. 

Our  Books  for  past  years  show  large 
results,  obtained  in  canvassing  by 


Farmers, 

Gardeners, 

Postmasters, 

Merchants, 

R.B..  Conductors, 
Clerks,. 


Clergymen, 
Teachers, 
Widow  Ladies, 
Married  Ladies, 
Maiden  Ladies, 
Girls  and  Boys, 


etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc,,  etc.,  etc,,  etc.,  etc. 


IPosilBBiasters,  and  their  clerks,  in  very  large 
numbers,  have  easily  collected  large  premium  lists, 

_ ff'jBB-BBiiei’S  everywhere  have  secured  Animals, 

Implements,  or  other  articles ....  Mei-ehasa S » 
have,  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  their  custom¬ 
ers,  made  up  premium  clubs,  and  frequently  deliver¬ 
ed  the  papers  at  their  stores _ Many  C3ea-g-y« 

iraeia  have  readily,  often  in  three  or  four  days,  ob¬ 
tained  Mclodcons,  Cyclopedias,  Sewing  Machines, 

etc _ TTesiclaers  have  supplied  themselves  with 

desirable  books,  etc.,  in  some  eases,  and  in  others 

largely  increased  their  salaries _ Frofessiou- 

a!  Mesa  have  done  the  same  thing. . . .  lSa.il> 
b*os««1  ©©EadUactoms  have  also  been  successful. 
In  one  case  a  conductor  on  a  short  local  road  got 
more  for  his  premiums  than  lie  did  from  his  regular 

salary _ Very  many  ILAB&SES  have  earned 

more  than  “men’s  wages”  in  canvassing.  One 
lady  earned  <5,3  from  September  to  July  last, 

solely  by  canvassing  for  these  premiums  and  selling- 
the  articles.  Many  others  may  in  time  secure  the 
same  results.  (She  began  with  a  small  number, 
years  ago,  and  lias  kept  on  increasing  the  number 
ever  since. )...  .S3oy©  stmadl  CnirSs,  almost 
without  number,  have  secured  the  Great  Dic¬ 
tionaries  and  many  other  articles.  Some  6f  them 
have  got  a  Sewing  Machine  “  for  mother.” 

Wlsat  IMaes's  Haw  SI<n>Bi© 
Cam 

[hUr*  Read  the  “Special  Notes”  after 
the  Table  of  Premiums. 
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[In  the  following  table  is  given  tile  price  of  each  arti¬ 
cle,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 


SPECIAL  S«1TES. 


$1.50  a  year,  and  at  tlie  lowest  clnli  rate  of  $1  a  year.  The 
descriptions  of  the  articles  are  given  in  the  pages  following.] 


Table  of  Premiums  asse!  Terms, 

For  Volume  29— (5870). 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

X — Short-horn  Pull . S500  CO 

52 — Shorthorn  Bull . $000  00 

3— Short-horn  Bull . $100  00 

•4— Ayrshire  Bull . $100  00 

S— Ayrshire  Bull . $150  00 

ft— Ayrshire  Bull . $200  00 

p— Alderney  Bull . $200  00 

s— Alderney  Bull . $300  00 

*9— Alclerney  Bull . $400  00 

10—  Devon  Bull . $100  00! 

11  —Devon  Bull . $150  00! 

12—  Devon  Bull . $200  00 

13—  Cotswohl  Bam . $100  oo 

14—  CotsiDOlcl  Bam . $200  00 

35  —  Cotswohl  Ewe . $100  00 

16 —  Cotswohl  Ewe . $150  00 

17 — Southdown  Bam . $100  00 

18 — Southdown  Bam . $150  00 

19  —Southdown  Ewe .  $75  00 

20— Southdown  Ewe . $100  00 

til— Chester  White  Pig .  $30  00 

22— Essex  Pig .  S50  00 

23  —La  Fleche  Fowls ,  one  Pair .  $10  00 

2 A—Houdan  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $10  00 

25  —Creve  Coeur  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $10  00 

26—  Blaclc  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $20  00 

27—  Brahmas,  Light,  one  Pair . $15  00 

28—  Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bantams.one  Pair  $15  00 

%9—Bresee's  King  of  the  Ear  lies,  (2  lb.  parc.)$  2  00 
30— Norwtxy  Oats,  (1  peck.  Bamsdell  &  Co.)  $2  75 
31  —  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)  $5  00 

32—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (3.00  kinds).  $5  00 

33—  Garden  Seed's  &  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection)  *2  00 

34—  Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) . $20  00 

3d— Set  of  Field  Croquet . $8  00 

3ft— Sewing  Machine  (Grover  <6  Baker) . $55  00 

37—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $63  00 

38—  Seioing  Machine  ( Willcoxd '■  Gibbs) . $55  00 

30—  Lamb  Knitting  Machine . $60  00 

40 — Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $14  00 

41  —  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) . $10  00 

42—  Tea  Set  (Hart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $50  00 

43—  Caster  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

44—  Cake  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

45 —  Devolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.) _  $3  00 

46  —Ice  or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.) _ $18  00 

47—  One  Dozen  Tea-spoons  (do.  do.) _  $G  00 

48 —  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

49—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.) _ $12  00 

50 —  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) _ $14  00 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50 1  $1, 


51—  Knives  and  Forks 
5.2—  Knives  and  Forks 

53—  Knives  ancl  Forks 

54 —  Carver  and  Fork 
tjd— Fluted  Steel 

56 — Pocket  Knife 

57 —  Pocket  Knife 
58  —Pocket  Knife 

59— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 


(do.  do.) _ $18  50 

(do.  do.) _ $22  00 

(do.  do.) _ $25  50 

(do.  do.) _ $5  00 

(do.  do.)....  $2  50 
(J.  P.  Swain).. ..  $1  50 
(do.  do.)....  $2  00 

(do.  do.) _  $3  50 

(do.  do.)....  $2  00 


60—  Melodeon,  i-oclave(G.A.Prince &Co.'s) .$07  00 

61 —  Melodeon,  b-oclave  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

02 —Piano,  Splendid  1-oct.(Steinwayi(-Sons)%<mb  00 

63 — Colibri  Piano  (Mathusheck  P.  F.  Co.). $150  00 

64—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

6  5  —Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  ( Am.  Watch  Co.)  $100  Oo 

G(>— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $10  00 

67 —Double  Bbl,  Gun,  (Cooper,  Harris  &  71.) $30  00 
an— Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  <7o.)$75  00 

69—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) . $14  50 

70—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00 

71  —  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

72—  GoldPen,  Sil.Casp,E(Warrend-Spadone)  $4  50 

73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50 

74 —  Ladies' Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 

75—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can,  5  Gal.)  $  1  00 

76—  Barometer  (Woodruffs  Mercurial) . $10  00 

77 — Bapomefer  ( Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

78  —Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  No.  2.  $135  00 

'ID— Patent  Cylinder  Plow,(B.  II.  Allen  &  Co.)$18  00 

80—  Collins  <£  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow' _ $25  00 

SI— Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder  ( Comstock)  $9  00 
82  —Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

83—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  <b  Co.) . $14  00 

84 —  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

85—  Pocket  Lanterns,  One.  Dozen . $0  00 

86—  New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton’s)  $80  00 

87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

88—  Any  Bade  Volume  Agriculturist  )  .  .  $1  75 


89—4;;?/  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

91) — Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

91—  Any: Four  do.  do.  do. 

92 —  A ny  Five  do.  do.  do. 

— (Each  acld’l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

93—  Thirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXVIII. 

94 — Any  Bade  Volume  Agriculturist 

95  —Any  Two  Bade  Voltnnes  do. 

96—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

97 —  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

98—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

99—  Thirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XX  VIII. 

100—  .1  .fit)  Library  (Your Choice).. 


■§§  $3  50 
S  g.  $5  25 
$7  00 
|  #3 

$22 
S2  50 
•  3  $5  00 
§  «  $7  50 
S?-$10  00 
^§$12  50 

S  $32  50 

-s  .$10  00 
$«$15  00 
S-~$20  00 
b&$21  00 
7s  £$30  00 
S.  $35  OO 
«S$10  00 
JtS  $13  00 
s^$30  00 

g^$oo  on 

KS>$75  00 

111—  A  SVAO  Library  do.  ..  ^100  00 

112—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books  ( See  Terms  below). 


100:  285 
120  350 
46  150 


22 

27 

37 

37 

22 

97 

52 

240 

275 

240 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

65 

52 
90 
45 
C5 
05 
70 
90 

110 

124 
37 
25 

22 

25 

22 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

350 

80 

150 

312 

190 

55 

75 

35 
42 
45 
32 
58 
75 

450 

90 

120 

51 

37 

70 
20 
54 

325 

58 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 

108 

24 

36 

48 
60 

71 

137 

53 
85 

100 

125 
111 
162 
177 
192 
207 
237 
282 
360 


Sfesait  sxcaol  csircfislgy  Mote  tlae  fol¬ 
io  waiig  Items ;  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
But....(J)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium _ (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained ,  that  tlie  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.  Tou  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 
six  months,  to  fill  up  your  list ... .  (c?)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  confusion  of  money  accounts ....  (e)  Old  and  new 
subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre¬ 
mium  articles  arc  called  for _ (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  as  they  are  very  costly ( g )  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  them  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

B>es*c*rigi>?i«ia  of  PreiBmaaaiss. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in  the  October 
Agriculturist ,  and  also  in  a  Special  SSaeet, 
which  will  be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring  it. 
We  have  room  here  for  the  following  only. 

N©.4S — doilies  WrloBg-lMg-  Maeliinxe. 
— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clotlies- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  Tlie 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  tlie  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
tlie  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  tlie  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  MiddletioKt,  Ct. 

No.  44.  —  Cistlse  IBaslcet. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  tlie 
two  preceding  premiums ;  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 

No.  45. — IScvolvisig-  IBtatfteir  Coolei*. 

, — This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  tlie  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  tlie 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  tlie  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  bouse  as  last  premium. 

Nos.  548,  5^,  58,  59— iPoclket  Msiaves. 
— now  for  the  boys  and  girls  ! — These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  hut  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  $  ■  P.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  50  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  58  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  59  is  a  Ladies’  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  ©4. — A  ®©©al  'Wsateis.— 1 The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  WatcliCo.,  Waltliaui, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 


25ii= Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  Ibest 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums , 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  TO  to  74,  and  88  to 
1 1 2  irudusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges , 
by  mail  or  express  {at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Teiritories. 
—The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  eoxh,  by  any  conveyance  that  may 
pe  specified.  See  Description  of  Premiums  in  Qcl.  Number, 


by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable:  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
'  establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  andample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England,  The  mechanical  im¬ 


provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  homo  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  All  of  the  largo  num¬ 
ber  of  these  watches  which  were  given  as  premiums  last 
year  gave  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  again  arranged 
with  this  Company  to  make  for  us  a  Silver  watch,  jewelled, 
with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  them  as  made 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  mariner,  and  in  pure  coin¬ 
silver  “hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz.  This  watch  we 
offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  fullest  confidence. 
Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these  watches  will  be 
engraved,  “ American  Agriculturist.  Made  by  tlie 
American  Wateln  Co.,  WaMnam,  Mass.” 

No.  @©.— l$ire«;eIa~]I<!>;iL«Iji.sag-  EB©e]ke£ 
Kiflc. — This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  anil 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breecli, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat,  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.  The  manufacturers  arc  Messrs.  S.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Claicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  <fc 
Hodgkins,  No.  1*7  Broadway.  This  Premium 
gave  great  satisfaction  last  season.  Without  the 

mahogany  case,  we  will  give  the  weapon,  all  complete, 
with  100  cartridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on 
receipt  of  IS  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  For  a  full 
description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  see  Am.  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1869,  page  32. 

No.  —  Ci-siiadlsall’is  MsaiipcdKveal 

Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children’s  handling  without  breaking, 
and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  iincqualed.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  hand-bill  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  This 
is  one  of  tlie  most  successful  toys  ever  invented.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars’  worth  were  sold  last  year  by 
Orange  .Judd  &  C©.,  Sole  Ageaals. 

N<o>.  @5. — !c®c]ketf.  Ibsiraien-ias. — A  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  invention — a  complete 
Lantern ,  large  enough  to  afford  light  for  walking  or  other 
purposes,  yet  it  can  be  folded  into  a  parcel  3  by  4  inches 
long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  it  contains 3  little 
sperm  candles,  matches,  etc.  Made  by  tlie  Merrram 
Maitf’g  Company  (Julius  Ives  &  Co.,  Agents, 
No.  37  Barclay  St.,  New  York); 

Nos.  @8  (.«  — VulcaBBTiess  ©ft"  iSa© 

American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must ‘be  post-paid. - They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVIII.  inclusive'.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

No.'S.  1®  SSB. — IBoaoxsI  AoIsudics  ©f 
tlac  Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  88 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  1<n>  111. — Ch©©«1 
— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  HousekoM.  The  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  publish¬ 
ed  monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable,  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Am- good  book  wifi,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  Tlie  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  oft’ 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mentai  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  {gg”  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  _jr  general  use. 

N®.  IIS.— Genera!  ISoolc  IPi-estatEnm. 
Any  one  sending  25  or  more  n  v.  oes  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  tc  :he  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  sub¬ 
scriber  sent  at  $1;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at 
$1  .20  each;  or  GO  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.56.  This 
offer  is  only  for  dubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will 
be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prqxM  through  by  us. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Oct.  13, 18(19,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THU  NEW- YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
56  (lays«//ftm,th.383,000  2,745,000  847,000  1,500  41,000  838,500 

55  days  last  m'tli. 359, 000  2,728,000  729,000  2,400  5,300  879,000 

Sales.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  this  m’tli.299,000  4,401,000  1,471,000  37,000  65,000  1.636,000 
25  days  last  m’tli .824,000  4,589,000  1,427,000  58,000  - -  1,574,000 


ii.  Companion  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1309 . 383,000  2,745,000  847,000  1,500  41.000  833,500 

26  days  1808 . 368,0001,725,000  2,389,000  64,000  316,000  2,217,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  (lays  18G9 . 299,000  4,461,0001,474,000  37,000  65,000  1,636,000 

26  days  1863.  .  .277,000  2,119,000  2,033,000  152,000  217,500  1,761,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  13: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1869 .  1,175,456  14,782,8-11  1,511,785  130,948  -  46,197 

1868  .  747,384  4,220,727  5,471,816  153,093  -  43,536 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt. 
1969.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Oct.  11 .  973,272  445,068  84,467  5,948  120,959  67,094 

Sept.  6 .  745,121  127,736  56,081  - -  183,920  134, S70 

Aug.  9  .  634,262  2.53,155  75,797  361  50,219  105,438 

July  10  .  531,657  328,613  71,418  2,966  259,985  97,177 

June  7 .  637,877  385,241  107,546  383  555,993  109.716 

May  11 . 1,056,048  394,156  107,502  17,684  613,166  77,077 

Apr.  10 . 1,684,633  1,080,769  165,006  48,281  1,178,710  66.66-1 

March  12 . 1,990,416  1,301,167  211,880  81,616  2,000,457  50,095 

Feb.  10  .  2,708,609  1,407,646  225,182  91,384  2,399,529  58,034 

Jail.  13  . 3,524,172  1,509,233  263,260  54,740  2,864,654  236,001 

IS5S. 

Dec.  14 . 3,475,544  2,005,819  287,101  342,921  3,044,594  99,526 

Nov.  10 . 1,821,057  2,773,309  123,248  371,055  2,082,793  23,691 

Oct.  12  .  483,806  2,508,744  31,825  22,026  1,393,936  59,651 

Sept.  9....  ....  240,549  2,143,590  -  16,990  256,427  97,094 

5 .  Receipts  at  tide  water  at  Albany  to  Oct.  7 th  : 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Rye.  Barley,  Oats, 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1869. . .  .352,800  11,682,900  4,671,600  231,800  48,800  2,271,500 

1808. . .  .212,800  7,293,700  14,211.700  330,800  1,0:4,000  7,565.800 

1867.. .. 160. 000  2,261,800  11,937,000  300,600  .185,400  4,089,509 

1866.  ...133,100  2,448,100  21,117,000  713,000  537,300  6,885,600 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Pp.ice  of  Gold .  . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

RYE  Flour . 

Corn  Meal.  . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale  P  100  it. . 

Straw,  ¥1 100  ft . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  p  ft 

Hops— Cron  of]S69,  if)  lb . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  p  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  if)  lb  . 

Timothy,  P  bushel. . 

Flax,  if)  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  TG  tb  . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  Pgal 
Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  in  bond) 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &e.,Pft. 

Seed  Leaf,  if)  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  V  lb. 


Sept.  13. 
13554 

$5  75  ®  7  15 
6  50  ©11  50 

6  25  @11  00 

7  20  @8  25 
5  75  @6  25 

4  30  @  6  50 

5  25  @  G  25 
‘  @  1  80 

(St  1  70 
©  1  23 
®  1  17 
(St  71 
@  69 

.  @  1  20 
1  18  @  1  30 


6  00 

5  60 

6  75 
5  35 
4  20 


1  55 
1  38 
1  18 
95 

65 

66 
1  15 


Oct.  13. 

13027 
35  ©  6  75 
©10  50 
®  9  50 
@  7  75 
(St.  5  75 
©  6  05 
5  00  @  G  25 
1  45  ©  1  70 
1  12)4©  1  4754 
1  03  ©  1  12 
83  ©  1  00 
63  ©  67 

65  @  68 

1  15  ©  1  20 
1  30  ©  1  50 


55 

© 

1 

05 

0 

© 

1  10 

65 

© 

1 

05 

65 

© 

1  05 

3354® 

34X 

26 

© 

25% 

12 

© 

20 

12 

© 

20 

85 

© 

95 

8254© 

90 

13 

14 

12 

© 

13 

4  50 

4 

75 

3  75 

© 

4  00 

2  40 

© 

2 

50 

2  35 

© 

2  50 

854© 
7  'A® 
9  © 
45  © 
32  @ 


13% 
60 
12& 
10  54 

60 

47 


lOjf© 
35  © 

s  x@ 

8  54® 

11  © 

45  @ 
32  @ 


1354 
58 
12  % 
17 
75 
60 
47 


California,  1111  washed, . 

22 

©  34 

2! 

© 

33 

Tallow,  if)  n>  . 

1154©  1254 

1154© 

1154 

Oil-Cake — 41  ion  . 

50  00 

©54  00 

47  00 

@50  00 

Pork— Mess,  P  barrel  . 

30  50 

@31  25 

30  00 

©30  50 

Prime,  barrel  . 

20  75 

©28  00 

25  no 

@2G  50 

Beef -Plain  mess .  . 

3  00 

©12  50 

3  50 

©13  00 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  19  ft. 

IG^©  Wi 

17 

@ 

1854 

Butter— Western,  P  ft . 

18 

@  33 

20 

@ 

33 

State,  ft  . . 

24 

@  55 

28 

@ 

52.K 

Oiikese  . 

7 

@  16  K 

10 

@ 

17*4 

Beans— 19  bushel  .  . 

1  40 

©  2  70 

— 

@ 

Peas— Canada,  free,  P  bush... 

— 

©  - 

— 

@ 

_ 

Koos— Fresh,  if)  dozen  ..  . 

25 

@  30 

25 

@ 

31 

Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens. 

20 

©  2254 

16 

@ 

18 

Turkeys,  P  ft . 

20 

©  23 

20 

© 

22 

Geese,  ft  Pair . 

— 

©  - 

1  75 

© 

2  50 

Potatoes,  Keiv— P  bbl . 

1  00 

©  1  57 

1  25 

©  2  25 

API'LKS— W  barrel.  . 

2  50 

@  5  75 

1  00 

@  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  P  bbl . 

— 

©  — 

- . 

© 

— 

Turnips— $  bbl . 

1  00 

©  1  25 

1  00 

@  1  50 

Cabbages—1 P  100 . 

— 

©  - 

— 

@ 

— 

Onions— P  bbl .  .  .. 

2  25 

©  S  50 

2  00 

© 

8  50 

Green  Corn— P  100 . 

no 

@  87 

60 

© 

l  00 

Tomatoes— p  crate . 

— 

©  - 

~—m 

© 

— 

Cucumbers— P  100 . 

— 

©  — 

75 

@ 

1 00 

Squashes— P  bbl . 

1  00 

©  — 

— 

© 

— 

Pears— P  bbl . 

©1-1  00 

3  00 

@14  00 

Melons— P  bbl . 

1  00 

@  2  50 

— 

© 

— 

Watermelons— P  100 . 

5  00 

@25  00 

— 

© 

— 

Grapes— P  ft . 

8 

©  30 

8 

© 

25 

Broom-corn— P  ft . 

— 

©  - 

1254© 

18 

Gold  has  been  violently  disturbed  in  price,  within  the 
month,  by  speculative  operations,  which  carried  the 
([notation  up  to  16254,  on  the  24th  of  September,  for  a 
few  moments.  On  that  day,  however,  the  closing  figures 
were  133©133J4,  the  speculation  having  exploded,  carry¬ 
ing  down  a  number  of  operators,  and  leading  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  confusion,  embarrassment,  and  excitement  in 
and  around  Wall  Street.  The  closing  quotation  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  13th  inst.,  wasl30!£ . . . . Breadstuff's  have  been 
fairly  active  during  the  month  under  review,  hut  at  gen¬ 
erally  reduced  prices.  The  available  supplies  have  been 


in  excess  of  the  demand,  whether  for  home  use  or  ship¬ 
ment.  A  break  occurred  in  the  Erie  Canal  about  the 
7th  of  October,  since  which  time  the  receipts  have  been 
less  liberal ;  and  as  the  inquiry  has  been  fair,  prices 
close  in  favor  of  sellers.  The  main  export  purchases  of 
the  month  consisted  of  low  grades  of  flour,  and  Red  and 
Amber  Winter  Wheat,  and  inferior  grades  of  Spring 
Wheat.  The  chief  purchases  of  Corn  have  been  for  the 
home  trade.  Oats  have  been  freely  dealt  in  by  specula¬ 
tive  operators.  There  has  been  more  call  for  Barley  and 
Barley  Malt. ..  .Cotton  has  been  arriving  and  selling 
freely,  but  at  much  reduced  prices,  closing  heavily.... 
Provisions  have  been  rather  more  inquired  for,  but  at  ir¬ 
regular  figures,  Pork  closing  heavily,  while  Bacon, 
Cheese,  and  Lard,  came  off  buoyantly,  and  Beef  and  But¬ 
ter  quite  steadily. ..  .There  has  been  less  animation  in 
Wool,  Tobacco,  and  Naval  Stores,  at  unsettled  rates. . . . 
The  Grocery  Markets  are  decidedly  brisker.  Sugars  and 
Coffee  close  with  an  upward  tendency. 


Xew  YorBc  ILive  §lo«Ic  Markets.— 


week  ending.  Beeves.  Cotos.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


Sept . 21st .  6,712  85 

do.  28tli . 8,161  109 

October  5th . . 6,611  62 

do.  12th .  6,232  74 

Total  in  4  Weeks _ 27,746  330 

do  .forprev.  5  Weeks  31,569  520 


1,662  36.836 

1,421  44,821 

2,283  38,480 

1,570  29,317 

6,936  149,484 


18,-193  63,788 
16,769  71,279 
16.316  63,783 
17,115  54,998 
69,353  253,853 


12,721  112,181  100,699  320,680 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves. 


Average  per  Week . 9,936  82 

do.  do.  last  Month . 6,914  104 

do.  do.  prep's  Month _ 6.756  109 

Average  per  Week,  1803  5,733  105 

do.  do.  do.  1867.  5,544  61 

do.  do.  do.  I860  .  5,748  94 

do.  do.  do.  1865  .  5,255  IIS 

do.  do  do.  1864.  5,161  115 

Total  in  1SG8 . 293,128  5.463 

Total  in  1867 .  293,832  3,369 

Total  ill  1S66. .  298.830  4,885 

Total  ill  1865 .  270.271  6,161 

Total  in  1861 .  267,609  7,603 


1,734 

2,544 

2,619 

1,583 

1,320 

1,200 

1.500 

1,511 


Sheep.  Swine. 
37,371 
34,436 


32,868 
27.182 
22,154 
20,000 
16,091 
15,315 
82,571  1,413,479 

69,911  1,174.154  1,102,643 

62,120  1,010,000  672,000 

77,991  836,733  573,190 

75,621  782,462  660,277 


17,333 

20,149 

22,473 

18,809 

20,605 

13,000 

11,023 

12,676 

978,061 


The  supply  of  Beef  Cattle  has  been  large  for  the  month 
ending  October  12,  and  the  market  very  dull  except  for 
the  very  best  droves.  We  cannot  report  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality  over  that  of  last  month,  which  was  poor 
indeed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  stock  for  the  past 
month  has  been  small  Texas  steers,  rather  thin,  and  the 
low  prices  quoted  are  for  such  as  the  drovers  say  they 
give  away.  We  have  been  looking  for  some  time  to  see 
our  markets  supplied  with  fat  cattle,  and  not  quite  so 
many  of  them.  It  now  takes  two  steers  to  weigh  as 
much  as  one  good  one  did  in  former  times.  Below  we 
give  the  list  of  prices,  average  price,  and  figures  at  which 
the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

Sept.21,  ranged  10  @17c.  Av.  1454c.  Largest  sales  18  @  15% 

do.  28 th  do.  8  ©1654c.  do.  14c.  do.  do.  IS  @  15 

Oct.  5tli  do.  8  ©1654c.  do.  14c..  do.  do.  13  @  14 

do.  12th  do.  10  ©1654c.  do.  145<c.  do.  do.  15  @  15% 

Butchers  have  complained  about  the  changeable  weath¬ 
er,  and  say  that  large  quantities  of  meat  have  spoiled  on 
their  hands.  Small,  thin  “  quarters,”  too  poor  to  “  corn,” 
were  sold  in  many  instances  as  low  as  $3.00@.$4.00  per 
quarter  on  Saturday,  Sept.  25.  This  makes  them  slow  to 
buy  more  than  they  are  sure  to  got  rid  of  at  once,  and 
then  only  the  best  of  each  drove.  For  the  week  ending 
Oct.  4th,  a  few  Kentucky  Durhnms  sold  for  1054c.,  but 
they  were  really  good  steers,  of  6  cwt.  So  very  few  of 
any  kind  -old  for  more  than  16c.,  that  1654c.  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  top  of  the  market.  We  place  prices  at  least 
54c.  lower  than  was  paid  last  month  for  the  same  quality 
of  beef.  HIslcsi  Cows. — The  only  change  in  this  de¬ 
partment  is  a  more  steady  call  for  good  cows,  of  which 
but  few  are  offered.  The  majority  of  the  stock  is  poor- - 
either  too  old  or  too  long  milked.  Good  fresh  cows  go 
off  quickly,  at  from  $85@$90,  for  first  quality.  If  rather 
old,  $80  is  all  they  will  bring,  while  common  to  poor  sell 
all  the  way  down  to  $40,  or  even  less,  and  slowly  at 

that _ Calves.— The  supply  has  been  a  little  less,  and 

we  notice  more  “  fresh  milk”  calves,  which  sell  readily 
at  a  little  advance  in  price.  If  very  fat  and  large, 
13e'.@-10;4c.  is  paid ;  ordinary  ones  sell  at  12c.@13c.  per 
pound,  while  poor  ones,  and  grass-fed,  go  as  low  as  10c. 

or  even  0c.  per  pound _ Slieep  anti  Lambs  are 

plenty  and  cheap.  Many  droves  are  kept  over  from  day 
to  day  unsold  rather  than  suffer  loss.  Indeed,  the  sheep, 
like  the  cattle,  are  poor  in  quality,  and  too  thin  for  onr 
market,  the  majority  being  only  fit  for  “  stores.”  Prices 
are  even  lower  than  one  month  ago,  and  much  stock  is 
selling  by  the  head  at  from  $3.00@$4.00  each.  Wc  put 
the  decline  at  least  54c.,  with  very  slow  sales.  The  best 
quality  of  sheep  bring  Gc.@6!4c.,  and  Lambs,  if  fat, 

8c.@844c.  per  pound _ Swine. — The  arrivals  have 

been  plenty  and  steady,  and  hut  few  hogs  remain  over 
unsold  from  week  to  week.  The  larger  proportion  are 
sold  dressed,  and  the  market  may  be  considered  strong. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  price.  Dressed  pork  sells 
for  13J4c.@13!4c.,  and  live  hogs  at  10c.@10J£c.  per  lb. 


l*etr«l«B»3i!i  nsi  Wftaeels. — “  Bertie”  asks 
if  kerosene  will  answer  as  well  as  crude  petroleum  to 
prevent  wheels  from  shrinking.  It  will  not,  as  kerosene 
lacks  the  heavy,  non-volatile  portion  of  the  petroleum. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


B^estag-e. — To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  ail  cases  be  add¬ 
ed  when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

13©  w  to  ISesBtit: — CTaeclks  osi  New» 
York  SSaisks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  ©range  Judd.  Sc  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  “We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  loss, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

ISeg'isteresI  Letters,  i&asler  tEae  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1868,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it.  will  he  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  ami  registry,  2nd  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  eX.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

SSoiaiacl  Copies  of  Velnme  XXVIH 

(ISOS)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent,  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol-' 
nines  (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume  (50  cents  extra  if  re¬ 
turned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

Letters — Private,  or  JPersoE&al,  or 
Individual.— All  our  Editors  are  expected  to  bo  “on 
tlie  move” — now  here,  now  hundreds  of  miles  away,  mak¬ 
ing  observations,  or  hunting  up  information.  If  a  letter 
is  addressed  to  any  one  of  them  personally,  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  it  must  remain  until  his  return.  A  large  number, 
for  example,  recently  came  for  Mr.  Judd,  while  he  was 
rambling  over  the  West  for  several  weeks — not  a  few 
marked  “private.”  On  his  return  many  of  them  wero 
found  to  be  on  business  which  ought  to  have  been  at¬ 
tended  to  weeks  before,  but  no  one  could  pick  out  these 
from  the  others  and  open  them.  And  just  here,  by  the 
way.  he  wishes  us  to  say  that  lie  has  hundreds  of  personal 
requests  and  favors  asked,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  answer;  the  days  and  nights  are  not  long  enough,  and 
there  are  not  enough  of  them.  So  please  don't  take 
silence  for  intended  neglect.  All  letters  relating  to  busi¬ 
ness,  and  those  requiring  an  immediate  answer — in  short, 
all  letters  not  designed  exclusively  for  some  individual  and 
to  wait  his  convenient  time,  should  be  addressed  simply 
to  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  They  will  then  be  opened  by  the 
Publishers,  and  distributed  to  their  proper  departments. 

lExplamatioms. — In  another 
column,  under  “  Sundry  Humbugs,”  a  partial  explanation 
of  Swindling  Operations  is  given.  While  traveling 
through  the  West,  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  extent  to 
which  these  swindlers  by  Mail  and  Express  are  still 
operating.  As  many  persons  read  only  a  religious  or  local 
periodical,  we  believe  it  the  duty  of  all  these  Journals  to 
devote  frequent  space  to  a  showing  up  of  the  plausible 
schemes  of  this  class  of  thieves.  This  Journal  has  kept 
it  up  for  many  years,  and  has  undoubtedly  saved  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  country.  Our  recent  observations 
show  that  we  must  keep  at  the  work,  even  more  vigor¬ 
ously  than  ever.  If  a  dozen  or  twenty  copies  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  be  circulated  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood,  they  will  reduce  the  number  of  easy  victims  so 
much  that  the  business  will  die  for  want  of  sustenance. 

Pads  for  Advertisers.  —  TTlae 
Cheapest  Advertising.  —  “  Your  terms  are  too 
high,”  is  a  frequent  remark  made  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  facts,  which  are  accordingly  set  forth  thus: 
An  advertisement,  say  of  10  lines,  in  this  paper  costs  $15. 
If  placed  before  the  same  number  of  subscribers  (160,000) 
in  other  journals  it  would  cost  $20  to  $30.  Papers  circu¬ 
lating  10.000  to  20,000  charge  20  to  25  cents  per  line. 
Thus,  the  American  Agriculturist,  is  the  cheapest  me¬ 
dium.  A  monthly  magazine  is  before  its  readers  longer 
than  a  weekly ;  here  is  a  further  gain.  One  insertion,  at 
$1.50  per  line,  is  equivalent,  to  two  at  75  cents,  and  cer- 
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tainly  cheaper  than  four  at  the  latter  figure.  A  special 
feature  in  our  columns  is  the  fact  that  medical,  humbug, 
deceptive,  and  unreliable  advertisers,  are  rigidly  exclud¬ 
ed.  This  is  understood  by  the  readers,  being  frequently 
and  prominently  stated.  Customers  are  not  afraid  to 
send  cash  orders  to  persons  admitted  here,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  testimony  of  advertisers  admitted  is,  that  this  fact 
alone  makes  this  paper  the  most  valuable  for  their  pur¬ 
pose.  Good,  reliable  advertisers  are  welcome  to  the 
benefit  of  these  facts  ;  none  others  need  apply. 

Special  IPremvaiiwa. — TTJae  Eauticlaii 
Grape. — This  remarkable  grape  is  now  attracting  much 
attention,  being  a  beautiful  black  grape  of  the  first 
quality,  and  ripening  Some  time  before  the  Delaware.  It 
has  already  been  planted  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  promises  of  its  success  are  most  flattering.  It 
has  proved,  generally,  vigorous  and  hardy.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is,  in  our  judgment,  as  good  as  any  variety 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  except  it  be  the  Iona.  It  has 
taken  the  highest  premium  for  quality  at  many  exhibi¬ 
tions  this  fall.  "We  are  convinced  that  this  grape  is 
worthy  of  general  trial,  and  we  shall  take  much  interest 
in  seeing  its  true  merit  developed.  We  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Messrs.  Hasbrouclc  &  Bushnell,  of  Iona, 
near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  who  have  the  original  stock  of  the 
vines,  and  a  very  superior  stock  of  the  young  plants,  to 
furnish  us  a  limited  number  of  No.  1,  and  extra  vines, 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  them  as  premiums ,  and  we  give 
our  subscribers  the  benefit  of  our  large  purchase  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  vines  as  premiums  at  the  lowest  rate  per 
thousand.  We  will  furnish  the  American  Agriculturist, 
with  Eumelan  vines,  as  follows : 

1  copy  for  one  year  and  1  No.  1.  Eumelan  vine  for  $2.50 
4  d*  «  “  “  “  q  “  “  “  “  9.00 

10  “  “  “  11  “  10  “  “  “  “  22.00 

20  “  “  “  “  “  20  “  “  “  “  40.00 

To  parties  desiring  an  extra  quality  of  vine ,  we  will 
furnish 

1  copy  for  one  year  and  1  Extra  Eumelan  vine  for  $3.25 
4  “  “  “  “  “  4  “  “  “  “  12.00 

10  “  l>  “  “  “  10  “  “  “  “  29.50 

20  “  ’■  “  “  “  20  “  “  “  “  55.00 

These  vines  will  be  of  really  No.  1  and  extra  quality, 
and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  or  boxed,  by  ex¬ 
press,  the  receiver  paying  express  charges  only.  Orders 
received  too  late  for  sending  this  fall  will  be  entered, 
and  the  vines  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  in  the  spring. 

Oscei’Isag'  f8.ej»or4s  come  in  from  all  parts 
of  our  great  farm — the  “Universal  Yankee  nation,”  the 
Dominion,  and  the  lands  beyond  the  oceans— in  the  form 
of  large  lists  of  actual  and  promised  new  subscribers  for 
the  coming  year.  The  Editors  are  stimulated  to  increased 
effort,  and  the  Publishers  ditto.  We  mean  to  make  a 
paper  useful  to  all,  profitable  to  all,  interesting  to  all, 
and  we  hope  to  have  everybody,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  read  it.  The  Publishers  hold  out  inducements, 
on  pages  400  and  401,  worthy  of  general  and  individual 
attention.  All  new  subscribers  received  now  get  the 
benefit  of  an  extra  month  free.  See  page  398. 

Agricultural  Qualitative  asi«l 
Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  after  E. 
Wolff',  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by  G.  C. 
Caldwell,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Univej-sity.  Pp300.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  & 
Company.  In  this  work  Prof.  Caldwell  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to 
soils,  fertilizers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products. 
He  has  tested  the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities, 
and  presented  them,  with  matter  of  his  own,  in  a  compact 
hand-book.  Such  a  work  has  long  been  needed  by  all 
who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by  analytical  chem¬ 
ists  generally.  The  establishment  of  numerous  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  throughout  the  country  demands  text  books 
suited  to  their  wants,  and  we  are  glad  to  supply  one  which 
will  be  so  welcome  as  the  present  one.  Price  $2.00. 

A  IPrerniiioai  ISaill  Talces  a 

mium. — Mr.  Peter  W.  Myer,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  writes : 
“  Thinking  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  premium  articles  sent  out  by  you  last  year 
for  subscribers  to  your  paper,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  Jersey  Bull,  ‘  Ticonderoga,’  I  received 
of  yon  last  spring  has  taken  the  first  premium  at  the 
Ulster  County  Fair,  held  September  22d,  23d,  and  24th.  I 
have  also  a  two-year-old  heifer  which  took  the  first  pre¬ 
mium.  I  was  obliged  to  compete  witli  all  others,  and 
upon  recommendation  of  the  judges  as  being  ‘  very  fine 
specimens  of  Alderneys,’  a  special  premium  was  award¬ 
ed  to  my  stock.  ‘  Ticonderoga  ’  has  grown  to  be  a  fine 
animal,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  a  bull  of  any 
other  breed.  His  color  is  now  black,  with  a  beautiful 
amber  band  running  down  his  back.  Mine  were  the 


only  Alderneys  ever  exhibited  at  the  Ulster  Co.  Fair,  and 
excited  about  as  much  curiosity  there,  as  well  as  at  home, 
as  Tim  Bunker’s  Jerseys  did.” 

TTIae  ’Weather  and  the  Crops. — Our 

rather  extensive  correspondence  at  this  season  enables  us 
to  estimate  approximately  the  condition  of  the  crops,  es¬ 
pecially  taken  in  connection  with  the  crop  and  weather 
reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  The  inordinate 
rains  which  almost  deluged  a  good  part  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  had  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the 
wheat  crops.  Summer  wheat  suffered  most,  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  crop  is  good  in  quality  and  large  as  to  yield. 
Barley  and  Oats,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  are  above  aver¬ 
age  in  botli  yield  and  quality.  The  crop  of  Oats  is  espe¬ 
cially  large,  and  the  trials  made  with  the  Norway  cause 
a  general  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  it,.  Potatoes  have  been 
damaged  by  the  drought  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  espe¬ 
cially  south  of  New  York,  but  benefited  by  the  rains,  we 
should  judge,  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  At  the  East  the 
quality  of  several  sorts,  almost  discarded  from  the  markets 
last  year,  is  this  year  above  medium,  or  even  excellent. 
We  presume  the  reverse  will  he  found  true  where  the 
rains  have  prevailed.  The  oorn  crop  has  been  completely 
under  the  ban  of  the  weather,  and  our  great  cereal  this 
year  is  a  failure  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  one-third 
the  usual  crop.  Along  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  back 
fully  300  miles  from  the  coast  the  drought  was  very  severe 
upon  it ;  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  parts  of  Illinois,  the  crop 
is  fair.  Farther  west  the  rains  damaged  the  crop,  and  ren¬ 
dered  tillage  and  weeding  impossible  ;  hut  still  farther 
westward  the  rain  was  favorable,  and  great  crops  are 
reported  from  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  sorghum  we  have  few  estimates,  and  our  readers 
seem  not  to  he  especially  devoted  to  the  tobacco  crop,  for 
its  prospects  are  rarely  reported.  However,  we  believe 
the  general  estimates  of  both  crops  are  favorable  to  an 
average  yield.  Mr.  Dodge,  the  statistician  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  estimates  the  cotton  crop  this  year 
at  2,750,000  bales.  The  rains  have  come  at  the  east  and 
south  with  power  and  frequency.  Fall  pasturage  is 
thereby  greatly  improved,  and  farmers  have  done  with 
feeding  hay  for  the  present.  The  amount  of  hay  gathered 
and  well  cured  is  above  the  average,  but  the  shortness  of 
the  corn  crop  and  the  high  price  which  thdt  of  a  good 
quality  bears  makes  hay  high  wherever  there  is  a  market. 

Fattening'  and  Marketing  I'ouU 
try.— There  is  an  item  on  Feeding  and  Marketing  Fowls 
in  the  Hints  about  Work  on  page  399,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  following  paragraph  :  Turkeys  for  fatten¬ 
ing  may  be  treated  much  like  fowls.  They  must  have 
very  clean  coops,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  It  is  well  to 
put  charcoal  in  their  feed.  The  addition  of  a  portion  of 
fresh,  chopped  beef  suet  hastens  the  fattening.  Feed  no 
pork  scraps  within  ten  days  of  killing  time.  It  makes 
the  fat  soft,  and  is  apt  to  give  an  oily  look.  Ducks. — For 
our  own  table  it  is  well  worth  while  to  feed  with  meal 
in  which  chopped  celery  leaves  are  pretty  liberally  min¬ 
gled.  Get  the  ducks  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  call, 
then  feed  them  as  often  as  you  can— certainly  once  in  two 
hours.  They  will  do  much  better  than  if  confined,  and 
fatten  very  rapidly.  It  will  pay  to  buy  young  live  ducks 
and  feed  them  for  table  use,  if  not  for  market.  In  feed¬ 
ing,  have  a  basin  of  water  close  at  hand,  and  feed  late  at 
night  and  early  in  the  morning.  Geese  should  be  confined 
for  fattening,  fed  often,  and  on  rich  feed,  have  fresh 
water,  and  be  kept  clean. 

of  5,ig’ht  ISra Innas. — J.  W. 

Warner.  The  points  of  Light  Brahmas,  as  regards 
plumage,  are  briefly  these:  The  feathers  are  prevailingly 
white,  except  those  of  the  tail  and  the  flight  feathers  at 
the  extremities  of  the  wings.  The  hackle,  @r  feathers  of 
the  neck,  are  each  tipped  with  black,  forming  a  sort  of 
arrow-head  penciling,  which  should  be  very  bright  and 
clear.  The  exterior  of  the  “  fluff,”  or  the  downy  feathers 
which  cover  much  of  the  body,  must  be  pure  white,  but 
within  it  may  be  smoky.  The  yellow  legs  must  be 
feathered  to  the  toes,  that  is  to  the  end  of  the  outside, 
and,  if  possible,  of  the  middle  toes.  The  feathers  need 
not  be  perfectly  white,  but  no  other  colored  feathers  but 
white  and  black  (or  gray  on  the  legs)  are  admissible. 
Yellow  on  the  cock  is  bad,  and  brown  or  gray  on  the 
back,  or  dark  feathers  anywhere,  except  where  stated,  are 
inadmissible  in  show  coops. 


A  SoMtJiepner’s  Impression  of 
Northern  Farming. — An  intelligent  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  been  visiting  some  New  York 
farms.  We  extract  the  following  from  a  private  note  re¬ 
ceived  after  his  return  home.  He  called  on  the  author  of 
Walks  and  Talks,  “whom  we  found  just  such  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  farmer  as  was  to  be  expected.  With  him  we 
spent  a  very  pleasant,  and  I  hope  not  altogether  unprofit¬ 
able  day,  in  seeing  and  discussing  farming  in  that  beauti¬ 
ful  country,  and  the  next  day  came  as  far  as  Lake  Geneva, 
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where  we  saw  Mr.  Sheldon’s  magnificent  herd  of  cattle 
and  their  almost  marble  halls — the  finest  herd,  his  neigh¬ 
bors  say,  in  the  world,  and  we  were  not  disposed  to  deny 
it  after  seeing  their  broad  backs ;  but  it  Was  not  until  we 
were  many  miles  away  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  if 
anybody  ever  tastes  the  tenderloin  of  cattle  which  Seli 
for  several  thousand  dollars  apiece.  ,*  *  *  In  two 

matters  I  was  disappointed  in  Yankee  farming, — that  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
preparation  and  saving  of  manure,  so  many  of  your  farm¬ 
ers  should  expose  their  stable  manure  to  the  deteriorat¬ 
ing  influence  of  sun  and  rain.  And  in  the  second  place 
that  the  profits  of  farming  should  be  so  small.  What 
makes  your  people  so  crazy  to  buy  land  at  $150  per  acre, 
which  will  produce  about  $40  worth  of  wheat,  when  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  cotton  land  to  be  had  at  $10  per 
acre,  which,  with  a  little  manure,  will  yield  from  $75  to 
$100  worth  of  cotton  per  acre  ?” 

Sundry  Mitmahiig's. — While  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  city  at  the  West,  recently,  an  agent  of  one  of  our 
leading  Express  Companies  informed  us  that  humbug 
boxes  and  parcels  are  still  coming  to  his  office  for  many 
persons,  some  of  whom  pass  for  men  of  considerable  in¬ 
telligence.  Occasionally  one  of  these  boxes  is  opened  at 
the  office  by  the  recipient.  The  last  one  opened  was 
stuffed  with  hay  and  old  newspapers,  hut  at  the  bottom 
was  a  small  photograph  of  U.  S.  Bills,  a  "fac  simile,"  so 
called.  It  cost  the  recipient  $15,  and  was  not  worth 
three  cents,  as  a  picture  even.  We  'were  happy  to  learn 
from  him  that  since  a  large  premium  club  of  subscribers 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  was  made  up  there,  the 
humbug  parcels  received  had  decreased  from  about  20  a 
week  to  less  than  3  a  week — a  saving  of  more  than  $100 
per  week  to  the  people  there.  This  is  the  case,  on  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale,  wherever  this  Journal  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
troduced.  In  every  town  it  has  gone  into  it  has  saved 
to  the  inhabitants  many  times  the  entire  subscription 
money.  Let  it  be  scattered  more  widely  still.  The  hum¬ 
bug  fraternity  are  shrewd  fellows,  who  will  by  new  dodges 
and  schemes  continue  to  operate  among  the  ignorant, 
non-reading  class.  The  occasional  newspaper  paragraphs 
are  not  sufficient  to  set  a  community  on  guard. . .  .An 
explanation  will  answer  sundry  inquiries,  and  he  useful 
otherwise.  First,  then,  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
name  and  P.  O.  address  of  nearly  every  man  having  a 
fixed  residence  in  the  United  States  is  recorded  on  one 
or  more  lists  in  this  city.  These  lists  include  also  the 
names  of  many  ladies,  and  of  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  from  the  age  of  10  or  12  years  upwards.  They  have 
been  gathered  from  time  to  time,  from  postmasters  or 
their  clerks,  and  from  numerous  other  parties,  usually 
under  some  specious  plea,  such  as  a  desire  to  send  circu¬ 
lars  of  a  valuable  invention,  or  by  paying  so  much 
per  hundred  for  their  names.  They  are  gathered  from 
newspapers,  from  reports  of  Societies,  premium  awards, 
at  fairs,  etc.  etc.  Parties  have  offered  to  sell  us  the  name 
and  address  of  each  of  500,000  farmers,  for  example.  We 
heard  of  one  swindler  who  had  sent  out  1,200,000  circu¬ 
lars  to  that  number  of  parties.  A  humbug  operator  pur¬ 
chases  a  copy  of  say  200,000  of  these  names,  probably 
yours  among  them,  reader.  He  then  gets  up  a  very 
plausible  scheme,  such  as  we  have  so  often  described, 
and  sends  out  his  circulars.  If  well  got  up,  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  will  respond  to  make  his  operations 
successful.  For  example,  he  gets  a  lot  of  cheap  watches, 
costing  $2  to  $4  each,  but  so  stamped  and  silvered 
gilded,  as  to  make  them  look  to  be  worth  $10  or  $20  to 
$100.  These,  under  one  plea  or  another,  he  works  off, 
getting  $10  or  $12  each,  so  that  if  one  person  in  a  hundred 
responds,  he  makes  a  large  profit  above  the  cost  of  circu¬ 
lars  and  postage.  A  more  frequent  plan  is  to  make  no 
response  at  all,  but  to  pocket  the  whole  money  received. 
During  our  past  investigations  we  have  purchased  several 
of  these  watches,  but  never  yet  found  one  worth  three 
cents  as  a  reliable  or  even  passable  time-keeper.  As 
soon  as  one  scheme  gets  to  be  too  well  known,  the 
operator  starts  a  new  one,  assuming  a  different  name 
himself ;  then  another  scheme  and  name  is  assumed,  and 
so  on.  Two  operators  have  each  worked  thirty  or  forty 
schemes,  at  least.  Several  hundreds  of  schemes  we 
have  shown  up  in  this  city  have  been  run  by  a  very 
few  operators  —  Todd,  nubbard,  ete.,  under  various 

aliases.  We  append  a  few  examples _ “The  Great 

Trade  Improvement  Association.”  so  called,  is  flooding 
the  country  with  its  very  attractive  circulars,  which  are 
well  calculated  to  catch  the  unwary.  “Engravings”  are 
soldat50c.  each,  withagreatdiscountandgreatpremiums 
promised  to  those  who  will  help  catch  the  greenhorns. 
A  chance  at  plenty  of  watches,  etc.,  said  to  be  worth  nil 
the  way  from  $10  to  $750,  is  promised  to  buyers  of  en¬ 
gravings.  As  the  fools  and  simple-minded  people  are  not 
all  dead  yet,  Michelin  &  Co.  will  probably  do  a  large 
business  among  the  class  who  don’t  read  the  Agriculturist 
or  the  Mail.  If  any  of  our  readers  invest,  don’t  tell  us 
about  it,  for  we  prefer  to  believe  they  are  all  too  intelli¬ 
gent  to  do  so.. . .  J.  M.  Blake  and  Co.  A  large  number  of 
letters  have  been  forwarded  to  us,  of  which  the  following 
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is  a  copy,  written  under  a  large  printed  letter  head,  and 
with  various  dates.  These  dates  were  well  timed  to 
come  out  just  after  our  paper  went  to  press  last  month, 
probably  so  as  to  have  time  to  operate  before  our  next 
paper  should  appear:  [copy.] 

“094  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1869. 

“  Sir: — About  fourteen  months  since, -Messrs.  Bead  &  Co. 
paid  us  $200.00  for  a  fine  solid  gold  Geneva  watch,  which 
they  stated  your  ticket,  No.  S3, ill,  had  drawn,  requesting 
us  to  send  it  to  yon,  as  soon  as  $10.00  per  centage  -was  re¬ 
ceived.  We  have  since  then  paid  $3.00  taxes  on  the 
watch,  making  the  charges  on  it  now  $13.00.  Let  us 
know  by  what  express  to  send  the  watch,  so  you  can  call 
and  get  it,  and  pay  the  $13.00  charges  to  the  Express 
Agent.  We  are,  Sir,  most  respectfully. 

“J.  M.  Blake  &  Co. 

“To  . ,  Meriden,  Conn.” 

These  letters  are  all  alike,  excepting  in  the  date  and 
ticket  number  mentioned,  and  from  the  variation  in  the 
handwriting  we  judge  that  quite  a  force  of  clerks  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  getting  them  up.  We  at  first  supposed  this  hum¬ 
bug  too  transparent  to  catch  any  one,  but  we  have  letters 
seriously  asking  us  to  call  and  get  the  watches  and  for¬ 
ward  them _ Wogan  &  Co.  ( alias  Daily  &  Co.,  alias 

Stevens  &  Co.,  alias  Noyes  &  Co.,  alias  Barkley  &  Co., 
etc.,  etc.)  have  two  or  more  branches.  In  one  kind  of 
circular  this  concern,  with  a  great  show  of  respectability, 
pretended  to  be  “  Keceivers”  for  Kelly  &  Co.’s  old  sol- 
diers-orphans-gift-enterprise  swindle.  In  another  de¬ 
partment  the  following  is  a  specimen  circular.  These 
circulars  are  sent  to  boys  as  young  as  10  years,  and  unless 
parents  are  watchful,  their  sons  will  be  tempted  on  to 
early  ruin — though,  as  a  rule,  these  villainous  thieves 
seldom  ever  make  the  slightest  answer  or  return  for  the 
money  sent  them : 

“  New  York,  Sept..  15th,  1S69. 

“Dear  Sir: — Believing  you  to  be  ‘true  bine.’  we  will 
introduce  for  your  consideration  a  matter  which  will  be 
the  means  of  putting  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  your 
pocket  in  a  very  short  time.  We  have  now  on  hand, 
ready  for  circulation,  $S50,500  in  $1,  $2,  and  $5  bills.  They 
are  the  best  counterfeits  ever  put  on  the  market,  and  we 
defy  the  Treasury  experts  themselves  to  detect  them, 
t  hey  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  genuine,  are  printed  on 
nrst-cldss  paper,  are  correctly  numbered,  and  are  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  executed  in  every  respect  that  they  cannot 
possibly  be  detected,  even  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  mi¬ 
croscope.  We  have  them 'put  up  in  packages  of  $500 
each.  We  will  sell  you  $500.of  the  $1  or  $2  bills  for  $100  : 
$1000  for  $180.  We  shall  charge  you  $200  per  $1000  on  the 
$5  bills,  as  the  engraving  of  the  plate  cost,  us  considerably 
more  than  for  the  others.  If  you  desire  to  feel  your  way 
before  investing  largely,  we  will  send  you  $500  upon  the 
receipt  of  $5  or  $10,  whichever  you  see  fit.  to  send  us, 
and  you  may  pay  the  balance  within  15  days  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  bills,  or  we  will  wait  until  you  arrive.  Any  rail¬ 
road  ticket  agent  will  take  them,  because  he  cannot  de¬ 
tect  them.  Don’t  show  more  than  $50  at  a  time  in  a  place. 
You  can  well  afford  to  remit  the  balance  in  two  hours  ; 
but  we  will  give  you  plenty  of  time.  You  may  form  some 
idea  about  the  quality  of  our  stock  by  reading  the  in¬ 
closed  extract  cut  from  the  Herald.  The  stock  is  in  a 
safe  place,  and  we  defy  the  sharpest  detectives  in  New 
York,  unless  you  blow  on  us,  which  we  know  you  will 
not  do.  Always  send  money  by  express  or  registered 
letter.  We  will  do  the  same.  Then  nothing  will  be  lost 
in  the  mails,  and  everything  will  work  harmoniously  be¬ 
tween  us.  If  you  prefer  we  will  send  it  by  express.  C.  6.  D., 
packed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  excite  the  suspicion  that 
it  is  money.  Depend  upon  it, we  are  in  earnest  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  if  you  take  hold  of  it  in  a  proper  manner  you  can 
make  $2,000  before  November.  We  have  taken  every 
precaution  in  the  execution  of  these  notes  to  render  you 
as  safe  as  if  you  were  handling  good  money,  for  better 
executed  bills  were  never  issued  in  the  world.  In  case 
you  should  be  indiscreet  enough  to  let  it  be  known  to 
any  one,  don’t  mention  where  it  came  from.  Wc  have 
the  reputation  in  New  York  of  being  men  of  good  stand¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  we  will  never  be  suspected  of  dealing 
in  counterfeit  money.  If  you  could  manage  to  come  on 
we  could  talk  freely  about  the  matter,  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  big  business.  If  you  come  on,  show  this  en¬ 
velope  to  the  man  at  the  desk,  and  he  will  introduce  you. 
Don’t  mention  anything  about  counterfeit  money,  as  he 
will  pretend  not  to  understand  you.  He  will  know 
what’s  up.  We  implore  you  not  to  betray  us  in  case  you 
are  not  inclined  to  go  in.  State  what  denominations 
you  wish,  how  much,  and  either  destroy  this  or  send 
it  back.  Address  plainly, 

“Wogan  &  Co., . St.,  New  York.” 

“  P.S. — Depend  upon  it,  as  long  as  you  are  true  to  us 
you  will  never  be  out  of  funds.” 

....None  but  those  having  money  to  throw  away  will 
send  any  money  to  the  so-called  “Grand  Distribution  of 
$98,000  worth  of  Diamonds  and  Watches,  at  Cincinnati, 

Nov.  13th.” _ A  Dr.  Garnett,  or  “  Gammon,”  professing 

to  hail  fromNo.  1,976  Broadway,  N.Y.,  and  to  be  employed 
by  the  State  at  $7,000  a  year,  is  out  West  curing  ears.  Is 
he  swindling  the  State  by  neglecting  his  home  duties,  or 
robbing  foolish  Western  people  with  his  plausible  lies  ? 
We  can  dispose  of  him  in  one  sentence,  viz.,  there  is  no 
No.  1,976  Broadway.  The  highest  No.  on  that  street 
given  in  the  City  Directory  is  1,415,  and  that  is  away  up 
to  West  53d  St.  Another  pretender  advertises  and  writes 
from  this  city.  Every  one  of  these  eye  and  car  doctors 
thus  advertising  is  a  swindler. 

'S'tae  'WBaite  CSnala  5m.  E®cmmsyIlvH,iisi:i!.. 

A.  J.  Woodkok,  Bedford  Co.,  writes :  “The  corn  crop 
has  suffered  the  most  severely.  In  many  places  it  will  bo 
an  entire  failure.  The  grubs  commenced  operations  ns 
soon  as  the  corn  was  up  in  the  spring,  and  are  at  it  yet. 


In  the  first  place,  they  cut  off  the  center  root,  which 
checked  the  growth  and  stunted  the  stalk.  In  many 
places,  even  in  the  most  fertile  soil,  the  crop  will  not 
average  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  In  examining  my  field 
the  other  day,  I  found  as  many  as  twenty-three  at  one 
hill ;  some  of  my  neighbors  have  found  as  high  as  thirty. 
Potatoes  have  been  entirely  destroyed  in  many  places. 
Timothy  sods  are  rendered  entirely  useless  (as  we  be¬ 
lieve)  for  the  hay  crop  the  coming  season.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  to  turn  our  sod  for  com  this  fall  or 
wait  until  spring.  The  roots  are  so  completely  mown  off 
that  the  sods  can  be  rolled  up  in  heaps  by  hand.  They 
are  now  commencing  upon  the  grain.  Some  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  re-sow  their  entire  crop.” — This  is 
a  sad  story,  and  it  would  seem  from  this  and  other  cases 
that  have  come  to  our  notice,  that  our  white  grub  is 
likely  to  prove  as  serious  an  enemy  to  our  agriculturists 
as  is  that  of  Europe  to  the  cultivators  of  that  country. 
The  perfect  insects,  the  May  beetles,  may  be  destroyed  in 
large  quantities  by  shaking  the  trees  on  which  they  lodge, 
in  the  morning,  and  scalding  them.  For  the  grubs 
themselves,  no  better  remedy  has  been  proposed  than 
picking  them  up  at  plowing  time.  In  France,  children 
follow  in  the  furrow  and  collect  the  grubs.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  application  to  the  soil  will  be  of  use. 

BSescjuarces  of  tSie  Southerm  IFields 
and  Forests.  By  FrancisPeyre  Porcher,M.D.  Charles¬ 
ton  :  Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell.  Pp.  740.  Price,  $3.50. 
Dr.  Porcher  has  long  been  known  as  an  industrious 
worker  in  medical  botany,  and  he  has  in  this  work  given 
a  (piite  full  account  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the 
Southern  States,  with  their  uses  in  the  arts  and  medicine. 
Being  a  medical  man,  his  descriptions  of  the  remedial 
properties  of  plants  are  more  full  than  those  of  their 
other  qualities.  The  work  is  altogether  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  too  limited  list  of  those  on  economical  botany. 

Cure  loir  Mems  Laying;  Soft  Ejyg’S. 

■ — “  Harlem”  finds  that  of  all  the  cures  tried  none  is  so 
good  as  bone  meal,  and  says  that  “  some  of  this  mixed 
with  the  soft  feed  once  a  week  is  a  sure  cure.” 

Salft  *ibir  Fowls. — “H.”  asks,  “  Will  the 
water  that  ham  or  salt  beef  is  boiled  in  be  injurious  to 
fowls  if  used  to  wet  up  the  meal  given  to  them.”  We  do 
not  like  to  give  salt  in  any  form  to  fowls. 

BhealBaoif  IS.  IL.  Allens.—  As  we  go  to  press 
wo  receive  the  sad  tidings  of  the  sudden  death  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden,  Sept.  22d,  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  one  of  the 

first  editors,  and  subsequently  proprietor,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  author  of  several  agricultural  works, 
and  long  and  widely  known  and  respected  as  a  manufac¬ 
turer  and  dealer  in  agricultural  implements.  A  more  ex¬ 
tended  notice  of  his  life  will  be  in  the  December  number. 

6ra{te  Ts'cllises.— “  Inquirer,”  “Vining,” 
and  others.  Posts  should  be  of  the  most  durable  wood 
to  be  obtained ;  five  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  two  feet 
below  the  surface  is  a  common  hight ;  16  feet  apart, 
with  a  stake  between  to  support  th#  centre  of  the  wire  ; 
No.  10  wire  is  the  usual  size.  Galvanized  wire  costs  a 
few  cents  more  per  lb.  than  other,  but  it  lasts  longer. 
The  manner  of  putting  up  the  wire  was  given  last  May. 
If  necessary  to  lay  down  the  vines,  they  are  detached 
from  the  wires. 

Apple  Unities’. — A  request  for  directions  to 
make  this  has  called  out  several  replies.  A  majority  of 
the  directions  are  essentially  the  same.  Cider,  fresh 
from  the  press,  is  boiled  down  to  one-half  or  one-third, 
then  from  214  to  3  bushels  of  sweet  apples,  pared  and 
cored,  are  added,  and  the  whole  carefully  boiled,  stirring 
meanwhile  to  prevent  burning.  We  add  three  of  the 
recipes  differing  most  widely  in  their  details.  “  J.  B.  S.,” 
York,  Pa.,  says:  “Have  ready  on  the  day  previous  to 
boiling  apple  butter,  one  barrel  of  good  sweet  cider,  just 
from  the  press ;  enough  sweet  apples  (say  about  two  and 
one  half  bushels)  to  make  one  and  a  half  bushels,  after 
being  pared,  cored,  and  quartered ;  a  wooden  “  stirrer” 
made  of  a  piece  of  walnut  board,  two  feet  long  and  live 
inches  wide,  and  having  holes  to  allow  it  to  move  freely 
when  being  used,  and  also  a  handle  about  eight  feet  long ; 
and  a  copper  kettle  large  enough  to  hold  the  cider  at  once. 
Commence  on  the  second  day  quite  early,  as  it  will  re¬ 
quire  about  fifteen  hours  to  complete  the  boiling.  Put 
the  cider  in  a  kcttle^and  start  a  brisk  fire ;  in  about  two 
hours  the  cider  will  have  boiled  down  suflicient  to  put  in 
some  of  the  apples.  These  are  to  bo  added  from  time  to 
time  until  all  are  used.  As  soon  as  the  apples  are  put  in 
the  stirring  commences,  and  is  continued,  to  keep  from 
burning  at  the  bottom,  until  the  contents  of  the  kettle  arc 
removed.  As  soon  as  the  boiling  is  suflicient,  which  is 
shown  by  a  thick,  glossy  appearance,  the  kettle  is  to  be 
taken  off  the  fire  and  spices  added ;  cinnamon  and  all¬ 
spice  are  generally  nsed.  The  apple  butter  must  bo  taken 


out  of  the  ketttle  immediately  and  put  into  the  vessels 
intended  to  keep  it.  Stone  ware  is  best ;  glazed  earthen 
ware,  when  quite  new,  will  impart  poison  to  the  apple 
butter.”  Mrs.  Wm.  Woodford,  Sandusky  Co.,  O.,  gives 
the  following  recipe :  “  Boil  one  barrel  of  cider  from  sweet 
apples,  right  from  the  press,  down  to  the  consistence  of 
thick  molasses.  Pare  and  core  four  bushels  of  sweet  or 
moderately  sour  apples,  and  stew  them  in  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  fresh  cider,  or  water,  until  quite  soft,  and  then 
strain  them  through  a  colander.  Add  the  cider  molasses, 
and  boil  oyer  a  moderate  fire  for  about  three  hours,  or 
until  of  the  desired  consistence,  stirring  constantly  while 
boiling.  All  the  boiling  and  stewing  should  be  done  in 
brass  or  copper  vessels,  and  when  done  it  should  be 
stored  in  wooden  or  earthen  vessels.  The  cider  can  be  ex¬ 
peditiously  boiled  down  in  a  copper  sorghum  evaporator.” 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Spratt,  Bangor,  Me.,  makes  the  apple  butter 
without  cider  thus :  “  To  ten  gallons  of  water  add  six 
gallons  of  the  best  molasses,  mix  them  well  together, 
and  put  it  into  a  large  kettle  over  a  good  fire.  Let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  and  skim  it,  as  long  as  any  scum  rises.  Take 
out  half  the  liquid  and  put  into  a  tub  ;  have  ready  eight 
bushels  of  fine  sound  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  quar¬ 
tered,  and  throw  them  gradually  into  the  liquid  that  is 
still  boiling  on  the  fire.  Let  it  continue  to  boil  hard  ;  as 
it  thickens  add  by  degrees  the  other  half  of  the  molasses 
and  water ;  stir  it  frequently,  to  prevent  its  scorching,  and 
to  make  it  of  equal  consistence  throughout.  Boil  it  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  continuing  to  stir  it.  At  night*takc  it 
out  of  the  kettle,  put  it  in  tubs  to  cool,  and  cover  it. 
Next  morning  boil  it  six  or  eight  hours  longer.  Half  an 
hour  before  taking  it  out  stir  in  a  pound  of  mixed  spice, 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg.  When  done,  put  up  in 
stone  or  earthen  jars.  I  use  a  brass  kettle.” 

“  ©nr  'Sf®*i8sg;  JFollks  ”  continues  to  be 
as  pleasant  and  instructive  as  ever.  Perhaps  one  secret 
of  its  success  is,  that  its  writers  treat  the  young  people 
as  possessed  of  a  good  amount  of  intelligence,  and  give 
them  interesting  reading,  without  appearing  to  write 
down  to  juvenile  comprehension.  Any  one,  old  or 
young,  would  be  interested  in  the  “  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.” 
The  young  scamp  has  fallen  in  love,  and  has  become  a 
“blighted  being,”  in  a  very  happy  way.  Old  as  we  are, 
we  always  make  itapoint  to  look  over  Our  Young  Folks.. 

Ihealea’S  ass  EmspleiBaeMti!*,  N  ais-sei’y- 
men,  Seedsmen,  and  all  who  sell  agricultural  and 
horticultural  wares,  including  stock,  poultry,  fertilizers, 
etc.,  should  send  us  their  circulars  or  business  addresses 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  Our  Annuals  are  now 
being  made  up,  and  we  wish  to  present  as  complete  a 
directory  as  possible. 

rIT3se  CBas’Isitiaim  Usaiosa. — The  paper  for¬ 
merly  known  as  the  Church  Union  takes  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  title,  and  in  changing,  proprietors  has  introduced 
improvements,  the  foremost  of  which  is  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  editor.  The- 
name  of  Mr.  B.  alone  will  secure  success  to  a  journal 
which  hasyfeeretofore  been  conducted  with  ability. 

SBe>ti;iti,«e.s  Ivy  Mail. — A  correspondent  in 
Suffolk  Co.,  N.  J.,  sends  us  a  sample  of  potatoes  by  ex¬ 
press,  as  the  postmaster  would  not  take  them  to  go  by  mail. 
The  best  way  in  such  cases  is  to  ask  to  see  the  law,  which 
will  soon  settle  the  matter.  Hundreds  of  bushels’  of 
potatoes  go  by  mail  every  year,  and  this  is  the  first  case 
in  which  we  have  heard  of  any  refusal  to  take  them. 

A©  Advice  ’So  SelE. — Sometimes  50  cents 
to  $5  comes  in  a  letter  to  pay  for  an  answer.  We  must 
repca§that  this  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  puts  us  to  the 
trouble  of  returning  the  money.  When  we  have  any  ad¬ 
vice  to  sell  wc  shall  publish  a  card  of  terms. 

Kames. — If  somebody  in  some  Canterbury, 
who  has  written  twice  about  a  washing-machine,  will 
tell  us  in  what  State  lie  lives,  he  will  get  an  answer. 

— “L.  S.,” Salisbury,  Mo.,  will 
find  an  engraving  of  a  horse-radish  grater  given  in  April, 
1867.  We  do  not  know  who  makes  them. 

Scsappea’aaossjj-  Linipe. — We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  E.  A.  MTntosh,  of  S.  C.,for  specimens  of  this  variety, 
which  being  riper  than  any  wc  had  seen  before  enabled 
us  to  better  judge  of  its  character.  It  has  a  very  leathery 
skin,  but  is  more  sweet  and  less  foxy  than  we  had  sup¬ 
posed.  It  is  said  that  persons  accustomed  to  it  become 
very  fond  of  this  variety. 

The  ^Acelastvvlkeaa  Cri’ape. — “C.,”  Vien¬ 
na,  O.  This  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Dr.  C.  Siedhof,  aq  ama¬ 
teur,  at  Weehawken,  N.  .T.,  from  the  seed  of  a  grape 
from  the  Crimea.  We  have  not  heard  of  its  fruiting  else¬ 
where,  but  with  Dr.  S,  it  was  productive  and  healthy. 
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TTlae  “  Mexaesica.  Evertoearieng- 
Strawberry.— I'he  strawberry  now  called  “Mexican 
Everbearing,”  and  formerly  the  Maximilian,  was, exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 
In  regard  to  this,  the  Michigan  Farmer,  of  Oct.  9th,  says 
that  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Agricultui'ist  (calling  him 
by  name)  “  and  other  scientific  men  gave  the  stranger 
their  critical  attention,  and  we  believe  all  were,  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  plant  was  not  the  Old  Red  Alpine,  but 
that  it  was  a  variety  distinct  and  new,  with  valuable 
properties  of  growth  and  production  that  made  it  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  strawberry  known  to  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.”  In  the  same  article  it,  is  stated  that  Mr.  Fuller 
Was  obliged  to  “  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  the  com¬ 
bined  facts  with  which  he  was  met,”  and  more  of  the 
same  sort.  Mr.  Fuller  is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  we  will  merely  say  that  he  did  no  such  thing 
as  “  succumb.”  As  to  the  editor  of  the  Agriculturist  re¬ 
ferred  to,  he  would  say  that  the  statements  in  regard  to 
him  are  unqualifiedly  false.  He  expressed  no  opinion  in 
public,  but  if  ho  had  done  so,  it  would  have  been  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  see  no  difference  between  the  plants 
shown  as  Mexican  Everbearing  and  those  as  Alpine, 
except  that  one  was  grown  in  good  soil  and  had  been 
watered  and  cared  for,  and  that  the  others  were  neglected 
plants  from  poor  soil,  and  evidently  selected  with  a  view 
tO  make  the  contrast  as  strong  as  possible.  We  do  not 
'know  whether  this  precious  report  originated  with  the 
Michigan  Farmer  or  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  the 
“Mexican  EvcrbeJring ”  Strawberry.  It  will  not  help 
the  sale  of  the  so-called  variety,  or  advance  the  interests 
of  pomology  to  put  forward  statements  which  have  not 
the  slightest  foundation  in  truth.  The  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  fruits  referred  to  is  not  to  bo  settled  by 
advertising  editorials,  but  by  the  careful  judgment  of 
men  who  seek  to  arrive  at,  the  truth  rather  than  to  sell 
strawberry  plants.  We  have  the  “Mexican  Everbearing” 
and  the  Alpine  growing  side  by  side,  and  hope  next  sea¬ 
son  to  satisfy  ourselves  at  least,  if  they  are  equally  poor, 
or  which  is  the  more  worthless  of  the  two. 

'into  Americitti  ff’oiaaolog'actal 
cty. — This  Institution  held  its  12th  Biennial  Session  at 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  15th,  and  it  continued  for  three  days. 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  well  represented.  The  President,  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  gave  an  interesting  address.  The  time  of  the 
meeting  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  fruit  lists,  which 
were  gone  through  with  great  rapidity,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  labor  had  been  performed  by  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittees  in  February  last.  The  previous  officers  were  for 
the  greater  part  re-elected,  and  additional  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  and  Committee  members  were  added  for  the  States 
not  represented  at  the  last  session.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  Sept.  1871,  the  day  to 
be  fixed  by  the  presiding  officer.  The  principal  officers 
arc  :  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Mass.,  President:  F.  R.  Elliott, 
Cleveland,  0.,  Secretary;  Thos.  P.  James,  Phila.,  Treas¬ 
urer.  Every  one  interested  in  fruit  culture  should  be¬ 
come  a  member,  as  this  will  secure  to  him  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions  and  revised  Fruit  Lists.  Sending  $10  to 
the  Treasurer  makes  a  life-member,  or  $2  admits  to  bien¬ 
nial  membership.  Socially  the  meeting  was  an  exceed- 
iugly  pleasant  one,  and  the  most  genial  feeling  prevailed. 

<l>l»stsiai*y. — In  the  month  of  September  last, 
England  lost  two  of  her  most  eminent  horticulturists. 
Robert  Thompson,  for  44  years  connected  with  the  gar¬ 
dens  ofthc  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick,  died 
at  the  age  of  71 ;  and  James  Vcitch,  whose  name  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  introduction  of  so  many  valuable  plants, 

died  at  the  age  of  54 _ Since  the  foregoing  was  written, 

we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Baumann,  which 
took  place  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  early  in  October.  Mr.  B. 
was  widely  known  as  a  landscape  gardener,  and  many  of 
the  most  tasteful  places  in  the  country  were  laid  out  by 
him.  We  have,  during  the  present  year,  published  two 
small  designs  by  him.  Besides  being  a  landscape  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  B.  was.  an  accomplished  horticulturist.  He 
was,  il  we  mistake  not,  son  of  one  of  the  Baumann  Broth¬ 
ers,  of  the  world-renowned  nursery  at  Bolwiller,  France. 

'Fiac  BEassaeBatisctts  IffortacatSSrai-al 
Society. — The  granite  temple  of  Flora  and  Pomona, 
situated  on  Trcmont  St.,  Boston,  was  again  filled  with 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  garden  and  orchard  at 
the  Annual  Exhibition  in  September  last.  The  library  I 
room  was  devoted  to  grapes ;  those  grown  under  glass 
■Were  very  fine,  and  the  show  of  natives  very  good  for  a 
locality  wliiph  does  not  excel  in  growing  this  fruit.  The 
lower  hall  was  almost  entirely  given  up  to  vegetables, 
and  the  display — being  enthusiastic  on  vegetables — was 
grand ,  i.  p.,  if  vegetables  ever  can  be  grand.  Bresec  was 
therewith  his  potatoes,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
made  to  order  in  the  same  mould.  Gregory,  from  the 
salt 'corner  of  the  State  (Marblehead);  showed  heads  of 
cabbage  as  hard  almost  as  marble,  and  so  many  other  | 


things  that  one-turned  away  from  liis  collection  with 
mucli~  the  same  recollection  that  one  has  of  Mexican 
jmcherOy  where  every  vegetable  that  can  be  had,  from 
pumpkins  to  peppers,  is  cooked  in  the  same  pot.  Such 
celery  and  cauliflowers  !  Enough  to  make  one  wish  to  live 
in  Boston,  which  we  certainly  should  do  did  we  not  pre¬ 
fer  to  live  somewhere  else.  After  feasting  the  eyes  on 
vegetables  the  fruit  in  the  upper  hall  looked  rather  tame. 
It  is  useless  to  tell  any  one  who  has  seen  Boston  display 
its  pears  anything  about  it.  Those  who  have  not  seen 
them  can  get  no  idea  from  a  description,  and  had  belter 
go  to  the  next  show.  The  collection  of  choice  plants 
was  an  exhibition  of  itself,  the  green-houses  of  Ilovey 
&  Co.,  Iiunniwell,  and  others,  affording  specimens  of 
great  rarity  and  beauty.  The  Society  has  introduced  a 
noteworthy  improvement  in  the  way  of  new  exhibition 
plates.  They  are  shallow,  oblong  trays,  with  rounded 
corners,  made  of  heavy  white  ware,  and  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  the  Society.  Fruit  in  dishes  of  this  kind 
shows  much  better  than  in  ordinary  plates ;  there  is  a 
great  saving  of  room,  and  the  tables  present 'an  appear¬ 
ance  of  order  and  neatness  not  otherwise  attainable. 
The  exhibition  closed  with  the  forty-first  annual  dinner 
of  the  Society.  President  Hyde  presided,  and  near  him 
were  Ex-presidents  Wilder,  Breck.  Stickncy,  Cabot,  and 
Hovcy,  while  the  tables  were  filled  by  those  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  all  who  are  devoted  to  horticulture. 

Citlslbfig'es.—  Siisscs’lcrjarstt. — “C.  II.  S,” 

Ionia,  Neb.  See  “Kitchen  Garden,”  page  339,  for 
method  of  wintering  cabbages.  To  make  sauerkraut,  the 
cabbage  is  sliced  by  means  of  a  knife  fixed  in  a  frame,  and 
is  something  like  an  inverted  plane.  A  clean  barrel  is  lined 
with  cabbage  leaves  on  the  bottom  and  a  short  distance 
up  the  sides.  A  layer  of  3  inches  of  cut  cabbage  is  put 
in  and  pressed  down  by  the  hand,  and  sprinkled  with  4 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt.  Four  layers  are  put  in  in  this  way, 
and  then  the  whole  is  packed  down  hard  with  a  wooden 
pounder.  Four  more  layers  follow,  with  another  pound¬ 
ing,  and  so  on  until  the  barrel  is  full.  Cover  with  cab¬ 
bage  leaves,  and  put  on  a  board  follower  with  a  heavy 
weight,  and  set  away  to  foment.  Remove  the  scura^  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  and  if  necessary,  add  water 
enough  to  keep  the  kraut  covered.  The  cutting  apparatus 
was  figured  in  Oct.,  1SG7. 

WSasie  tfiaey  Say  a Australia. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  from  Sydney :  “  Your  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  contains  so  much  valuable  information  that  is 
applicable  to  this  country,  apart  from  other  interesting, 
amusing,  and  instructive  items,  that,  a  list  lias  been  lately 
opened  in  Sydney  for  subscribers,  to  which  I  and  many 
of  my  friends  have  appended  their  names,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  have  the  gratification  of  regularly  receiving  your 
valuable  publication:” — We  are  rapidly  “annexing”  all 
the  countries  as  portions  of  our  territory. 

TCIae  IPeHmsylvtaraasi  IHos'fiiciraltUss'Hl 
Society  held  its  annual  exhibition  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Am.  Pomological,  and  between  the  two— 
for  no  one  could  tell  where  one  exhibition  ended  and  the 
other  began— the  show  of  fruits  was  splendid.  To  the 
Pennsylvania — the  pioneer  Society  of  the  country — must 
fall  the  credit  of  the  beautiful  decorations,  mainly  of 
choice  living  plants.  The  show  of  vegetables  was  poor 
for  anywhere,  and  especially  meagre  for  Philadelphia, 
and  did  we  not  know  how  much  better  in  this  respect 
she  has  done  in  years  past,  we  should  suggest  to  her 
growers  to  come  to  Washington  Market  any  morning, 
and  see  how  such  things  are  done  around  New  York. 
Not  only  did  the  Pennsylvania  Society  afford  every  facil¬ 
ity  and  aid  to  the  Pomologicals,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
session  gave  them  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  ladies, 
flowers,  and  music,  fruit  and  fun  and  wisdom,  delicate 
eatables  and  good  cheer  generally,  were  blended  in 
most  delightful  confusion. 

I><r»WEaifiig’‘'s  Fruit  tistd.  Fruit  'Frees 
of  America. — Second  revision  and  correction,  with 
large  additions,  by  Charles  Downing.  The  original  work, 
which  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  present  one,  was  by 
A.  J.  Downing,  whose  name  is  still  retained  upon  the 
title  page,  although  it  is  so  much  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  new  matter,  that  the  original  volume 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  present  huge  book.  We 
say  huge,  for  it  contains  more  than  1,100  large  octavo 
pages,  and  is  a  monument  to  the  patience  and  zeal  which 
collected  so  large  an  amount  of  material,  and  the  indus¬ 
try  which  compiled  it  in  its  present  available  form.  A 
work  of  this  kind  cannot  be  perused  for  review,  as  its 
value  cau  only  bo  ascertained,  like  that  of  a  dictionary, 
by  familiar  use.  As  the  name  of  Charles  Downing  is  a 
synonym  for  all  that,  is  conscientious  and  disinterested  in 
regard  to  fruits,  the  fruit-growing  public  will  bo  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  whatever  opinions  maybe  expressed  in 
the  book  as  those  of  one  who  had  no  object  in  view 
but  the  good  of  the  cause  to  which  an  industrious 


life  has  been  devoted.  That  many  nominal  varieties  are 
put  down  as  synonyms  and  that  many  over-praised  ones 
have  fair  judgment  rendered  them,  will  displease  thoso 
who  make  pomological  accuracy  secondary  to  their  inter¬ 
est  in  trade,  we  have  no  doubt.  In  looking  over  the  pages 
we  find  that  all  classification,  even  by  periods  of  ripening, 
has  been  omitted,  and  the  varieties  of  each  kind  are 
placed  in  alphabetical  order.  When  one  of  so  wide  an 
experience  as  Mr.  Downing  gives  up  the  attempt  to  sys¬ 
tematize  fruits  as  hopeless,  we  may  well  question  if  it  is 
possible  to  group  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Tho 
number  of  varieties  illustrated  is  small  in  proportion  to 
those  enumerated  and  described,  but  to  introduce  more 
would  have  still  more  increased  the  size  of  the  book, 
now  almost  inconveniently  large.  When  wo  com¬ 
pare  the  present  edition  with  tho  modest  one  which  first 
made  its  appearance  in  1845,  we  can  see  to  what  extent 
the  subject  has  grown.  If  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
new  varieties  that  have  been  added  prove  valuable,  wo 
shall  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  progress.  Wo 
would  add  a  word  in  commendation  of  tho  very  elab¬ 
orate  index,  which  fills  83  pages,  in  double  columns, 
and  is  a  good-sized  work  of  itself.  Price,  $7.50. 

TTIao  Kew  .Jersey  State  Fail-,  held  at 
the  fine  grounds  at  Waveriey,  though  opening  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm,  proved  eventually  a  success.  Tho  exhibition 
was  peculiarly  rich  iii  Agricultural  Implements,  especially 
those  adapted  to  the  use  of  small  farmers  and  market 
gardeners.  Tho  show  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  is 
rarely  surpassed  by  a  simply  Agricultural  Society.  This 
department  and  that  of  horses  are  understood  to  be  the 
crowning  glories  of  the  shows  of  this  Society.  The  horse 
department  was,  we  believe,  fully  up  to  tho  standard,  and 
certain  it  was  that  many  a  capital  “  heat”  was  trotted: 
There  w'ero  excellent  Devons,  good  Short-horns,  very  fair 
Ilerefords,  neat  Ayrshi  res  and  Jerseys,  but  the  last  hardly 
came  up  to  last  year’s  standard.  Poultry  was  poor. 

A*5©tlac5*  tKresat  Poultry  Show. — The 

N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Society,  which  did  itself  so  much 
credit  by  the  manner  in  which  its  first  exhibition  was 
conducted  in  March  last,  is  now  issuing  circulars  and 
preparing  for  another  to  be  held  at.  tile  same  place,  tho 
Empire  Skating  Rink,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  De¬ 
cember  and  continuing  to  tho  9tli.  This  monster  bui'ld- 
ing  will  be  heated  by  steam,  and  though  tho  weather  bo 
severe  we  may  expect  comfort  within  ;  besides,  the  offices, 
ladies’  apartments,  and  restaurants,  will  be  as  warm  as 
ordinary  sitting-rooms.  In  addition  to  a  show  of  poultry, 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  land  and  water  fowls,  to¬ 
gether  with  pigeons  of  all  sorts,  and  animal  pets  of  every 
name,  from  ponies  to  cats  and  dogs,  including  rabbits, 
Guinea  pigs,— in  short,  a  real  menagerie  of  pets — the  So¬ 
ciety  offers  prizes  for  fish-propagating  apparatus,  and 
the  best  illustrations  of  fish  breeding  as  now  practiced. 
The  interest  excited  by  the  chickens  hatching  in  tho  in¬ 
cubator,  last  year,  was  great,  but  that  of  hatching  troutlcts 
bids  fair  to  exceed  it.  Tho  prizes  offered  are  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals,  of  different  sizes  and  values,  and  the 
best  works  on  poultry,  etc.  Mr.  Geo.  II.  Warner,  of  New 
York  Mills,  is  President,  and  Daniel  E.  Gavitt,  Secretary. 

'FEe«  66  Sieiatuclty  ”  StruAYHsei'-ry. — 
Our  friend.  J.  S.  Downer,  of  Fail-view,  Ky.,  originator  of 
the  Downer’s  Prolific  and  Charles  Downing,  lias  added 
another  of  his  seedlings,  the  Kentucky,  to  tho  list.  Mr. 
D.  has  tested  this  variety  for  six  years,  and  now  offers  it 
as  ripening  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  other  large 
varieties.  A  late  strawberry  has  been  a  desideratum, 
and  we  hope  to  find  it  in  the  Kentucky. 

d  rimes’  doleleim  Apple. — Wc  think  that 
the  Agriculturist  was  the  first  to  figure  this  most  excel¬ 
lent  variety,  in  January,  1807,  from  specimens  received 
from  S.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  O.  We  have  seen  it  sev¬ 
eral  times  since,  and  are  glad  to  know  that  it.  confirms 
the  good  opinion  that  we  then  gave  of  it,  and  that  it  sus¬ 
tains  its  reputation  as  a  full  and  regular  bearer.  A  kind 
which  is  so  highly  esteemed  at  the  West  should  have  a 
trial  in  the  Eastern  State's.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
and  is  in  season  from  January  until  March.  When  rip¬ 
ened  it  is  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.  Dr.  Warder,  in 
his  Pomology,  says:  “Quality,  very  best ;  use,  dessert ; 
too  good  for  aught  else ;  those  who  have  tried  it  say  that 
it  is  excellent  for  cooking.” 

wsirlasag-  Fruits,, — Thos.  Middleton  (no 
address).  Dwarf  Peaches  are  accidental  seedlings  of 
dwarf  habit,  which  arc  budded  on  common  peach  stocks. 
The  Italian,  free,  and  Van  Buren’s  Golden,  cling,  are  the 
only  ones  with  which  wo  are  acquainted.  Tho  apple  is 
dwarfed  by  using  the  Paradise  Apple  as  a  stock.  Cher¬ 
ries  are  dwarfed  by 'budding  on  the  Mahaleb  stock The 

method  of  grafting  referred  to  was  given  as  a  matter 
of  news.  We  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  it. 
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TSae  FariBLcrs’  This  remarkable 

body  still  meets,  and  though  we  are  unable  to  give  full 
reports  of  the  talks  it  lets  loose,  we  are  unwilling  that 
our  readers  should  not  have  an  occasional  taste  of  the 
richness  there  poured  out.  W e  learn  that  “  Smut  is  a 
disease  of  wheat  that  is  not  understood  any  more  than 
consumption  is  in  the  human  race.”  Smut  was  first  cor¬ 
rectly  described  in  17DG.  In  1S03  Sir  Joseph  Banks  pub¬ 
lished  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  with  a  colored  plate,  and 
since  then  Brogniart,  Tulasne,  Berkley,  Cook,  and  others, 
have  made  its  history  as  well  known  to  people  outside  of 

the  Club  as  that  of  wheat  itself _ A  well-educated  lady, 

brought  up  to  know  the  points  of  a  horse  and  a  bullock, 
has  chosen  to  make  an  honest  living  by  reporting  the 
cattle  markets  for  a  daily  paper.  One  of  the  clubites  de¬ 
scribed  her  appearance  in  the  cattle  yard,  and  Enid,  “The 
gentle  sheep  opened  not  their  mouths,  but.  the  emaciated 
calves  set  up  a  doleful  ‘  Ma,  ma,  my  mad  ”  This  passed 
unrebuked,  and  will  probably  go  abroad  in  the  Transac¬ 
tions,  to  edify  and  instruct  the  world.... Here  is  more 
“farmers’”  talk.  One  asks  howto  destroy  cabbage 
worms  ;  the  reply  is — “  Don’t  have  cabbages,  as  Dog¬ 
berry  would  say,  it  is  1  tolerable  and  not  to  bo  endured.’  ” 

Myd.ropIaol}ia  Sei  Cattle. — Mr.  A.  E. 

Downes,  of  Chemung  Co.,  If.  Y.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist ,  mentions  the  loss  by  a  neighbor,  David  Titus, 
of  several  young  cattle  by  this  distressing  disease.  No 
doubt  they  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner.  They  sulked  standing  alone, 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  attacked  other  animals,  anything 
moving  about  at  times  throwing  them  into  paroxysms 
of  raving,  doubtless  accompanied  by  severe  pain.  They 
were  always  docile  towards  their  master,  suffering  him 
to  lead  them,  administer  medicine,  etc.,  without  resist¬ 
ance  or  demonstration  of  violence.  Prof.  Law,  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  declared  the  disease  Hydrophobia,  for 
which  no  cure  is  known. 

TBie  3Scst  Sjock'Fowl. — Henry  S.  An¬ 
derson,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks:  “What  breed  of 
poultry  do  you  consider  ns  the  best  for  raising  fowls  to 
sell  ?— also  which  is  the  most  profitable  to  keep,  take 
them  all  in  all — We  like  the  Brahmas  as  a  stock  fowl 
better  than  any  other  breed.  This  answers  the  second 
question. — There  are  always  more  or  less  fowls  which 
are  not  up  to  the  standard  required  for  breeding,  if  the 
breed  is  to  be  kept  up.  Brahma  pullets  of  this  kind, 
mated  with  large  Dorking  cocks,  produce  a  fine  large 
fowl  which  cannot  he  excelled  by  any  pure  breed 
for  hardiness,  quick  growth,  and  ease  cf  fattening. 

dsaiclkeiis.  - —  IPrecocions  Mayers. — 

Cross-bred  chickens  are  often  the  host  as  layers  or  for 
fattening.  “  D.  B.,”  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  writes  :  “  I  had 
a  brood  of  chickens  come  out  about  the  15th  or  SDth  of 
March.  On  the  17th  of  July  one  of  the  pullets  began 
laying,  and  laid  21  egg3  in  21  days.  Soon  after  others  of 
the  same  brood  commenced,  and  all  the  pullets  of  that 
brood  have  been  laying  through  the  month  of  September. 
The  Dorking  blood  predominates,  and  they  are,  perhaps, 
a  quarter  Dominique.” 

<Csulif<»s-EiSsx  State  Fair. — The, Sixteenth 
Annual  State  Pair  held  at  Sacramento,  in  Sept,  last,  was 
a  sncccss,  pecuniarily  and  otherwise.  The  Rev.  I.  S. 
Diehl  gave  the  address,  which  was  devoted  to  silk  culture. 
The  silk  growers  and  manufacturers  made  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  their  products. 

©Mills  i  si  the  Street. — A  few  days  ago  we  I 
encountered  a  hull  lending  a  lad  of  eighteen  through  the 
streets  of  New  York.  The  animal  appeared  to  be  two- 
nnd-a-haif  to  three  years  old ;  he  had  no  rfng  in  his  nose, 
and  was  controlled  in  but  slight  measure  by  the  lad,  who 
was  drawn  along  by  his  side  by  means  of  a  cord  or  small 
rope,  as  large  as  one’s  linger.  The  boy  shouted,  to  clear 
the  road,  and  on  they  went,  the  hull  stopping  now  and 
then  to  paw  dust  and  bellow  wildly.  Behind  this  party 
came  three  others,  a  few  months  younger.  All  the  hulls 
were  led  by  poor,  miserable  little  ropes,  looking  half  rot¬ 
ten,  and  some  i:i  several  pieces,  and  none  of  the  boys 
appeared  to  lie  twenty  years  old.  Crossing  Broadway, 
the  leader  was  caught  in  a  rush  of  omnibuses  and  swept 
down  with  the  current  a  full  block,  when,  somehow,  lie 
turned  and  came  back  with  the  ascending  stream  of  vehi¬ 
cles,  getting  many  a  crack  from  the  whips  of  reckless 
drivers,  who  would  as  lief  as  not  witness  the  fearful 
Epcctaclc  of  a  mad  bull  in  the  streets.  The  next  day  wo 
read  the  account  of  a  hull  which  escaped  from  one  of 
the  mid-city  slaughter-houses,  and  rushed  madly  through 
several  of  the  most  crowded  business  streets,  chased  by 
police,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  one  cr  two  thousand 
persons  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  He  was  clubbed,  shot  at, 
hooted  at,  and  stoned  from  one  end  of  his  hmte  to  the 
other.  Persons  were  gored,  run  over,  shot,  and  hurt  in 
many  ways,  and  dually  the  bull  was  shot  and  killed.  If 


the  people  of  Now  York  will  have  slaughter-houses  in 
their  midst,  and  insist  upon  allowing  cattle  to  be  driven 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  through  the  streets, 
surely  they  will  not  object  to  cither  excluding  bulls,  or, 
if  they  are  admitted,  let  them  come  with  rings  in  their 
noses,  and  a  strong  rope  about  their  horns,  and  another 
tied  to  one  fore-leg,  so  that  they  may  be  tripped  up  and 
shot  if  they  become  unruly. 

IPlUaBiimgvsaai!!  SEaavliags,  etc.  —  “J. 

II.,”  of  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.,  wishes  to  be  informed  whether 
pine  shavings,  fresh  from  the  planing-mill,  arc  useful  or 
injurious  as  mulching  for  strawberries,  blackberries,  and 
raspberries,  and  if  they  are  good  spread  upon  sod  to  ho 
plowed  for  corn  in  the  spring. — Ans. — They  arc  not  to  bo 
commended  as  mulch  for  anything,  but  may  be  used  in 
the  stables  as  absorbents  of  manure,  and  when  decayed 
or  partly  decomposed,  are  useful  as  an  ingredient  of  ma¬ 
nure,  but  are  not  worth  much.  They  would  be  of  still 
less  value  if  spread  upon  the  surface  and  plowed  in, 
though,  unless  in  very  large  quantities,  they  would 
probably  do  no  harm.  When  in  masses  upon  or  under 
the  soil,  such  things  (sawdust,  shavings,  etc.)  form  at¬ 
tractive  wintering  places  for  certain  insects,  and  besides 
remain  long  undecomposed. 

F’crtfilszsatioEi  ©S"  Sasnil  ISaiTens. — 

W.  S.  Young,  of  Brooklyn,  prefers  sand  to  mosquitoes, 
and  writes:  “  I  have  been  traveling  about  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island,  and  am  so  well  pleased  with  many  parts, 
with  the  pleasant  appearance  of  the  country,  its  liealth- 


mosquitoes,  that  I  would  prefer  to  live  there  if  I  knew 
some  way  to  give  fertility  to  the  sand  and  gravel.  Can 
you  tell  how  I  may,  at  an  expense  not  out  of  rea¬ 
son,  give  to  one  hundred  acres  of  those  sandy  barrens 
such  permanent  fertility  that  I  may  raise  profitable  crops 
of  wheat  and  corn  there  ?” — Ans. — The  east  end  of  Long 
Island  is  a  good  deal  better  to  cultivate  than  the  central 
portions,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  treatment  can  give 
to  such  soil  permanent  fertility.  We  think  it  may  be 
brought  up  to  yield  20  bushels  of  wheat  or  40  to  GO  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  to  the  acre,  without,  unreasonable  expense,  by 
thc  use  of  fisli  manure  and  sea-weed  compost,  and  plow¬ 
ing  in  green  crops — buckwheat,  corn  sown  in  drills  and 
plowed  under  when  beginning  to  tassel,  and  clover, — in 
all  cases  keeping  the  enriched  soil  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible,  until  a  good  degree  of  fertility  is  established. 

SSsfEsscfs  W stinted. — \Vc  lmvc  received  in¬ 
quiries  from  parties  in  remote  sections  inquiring  where 
ready  framed  houses  can  bo  purchased.  Those  engaged 
in  tbs  business  will  find  it  pay  to  answer  through  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 

ISEacliEcli>ej'ry  ©mlsUarc. — “  B.  G.  S.,” 
Cambridge,  Mass.  We  know  of  no  one  who  lias  attempt¬ 
ed  huckleberry  culture  beyond  setting  out  here  and  there 
a  bush  of  the  taller  kinds  as  an  ornament.  Mr.  Fuller,  in 
his  Small  Fruit  Cultnrist,  suggests  that  attempts  should 
ho  made  to  procure  improved  seedlings,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  one  who  lias  done  so.  As  long  as  the  fruit 
grows  in  such  abundance  in  the  .wild  state  there  is  no 
great  temptation  to  engage  in  its  cultivation. 

ISedge  4£mcs< iosass.—  Several  ask  why  not 
sow  the  seed  where  the  hedge  is  to  stand.  The  young 
plants  are  not  likely  to  get  so  good  culture  as  when  grown 
in  a  seed-bed.  By  taking  up  the  plants  and  burying 
them,  or  keeping  them  in  the  cellar  the  first  winter,  they 
are  saved  from  the  injury  likely  to  result  from  being 
thrown  ont  by  frost,  and  besides  a  greater  uniformity  in 
ihe  hedge  is  secured,  as  the  planter  is  enabled  to  assort 

the  young  trees _ E.  Audigier,  Ark.,  has  a  young  Pyra- 

canth  hedge,  and  wishes  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  advise  without  knowing  more  of  its  present 
condition.  The  great  trouble  with  hedges  is  in  securing 
a  good  bottom  growth.  We  have  very  little  experience 
with  the  Pyracanth  as  a  hedge  plant  a*  the  North.  White 
recommends  to  trim  it  in  t ho  fall  in  the  shape  of  a  broad 
wedge,  one  foot  high,  and  six  inches  broad  at  the  base, 
and  in  future  primings  the  base  should  increase  in  breadth 
four  inches  for  every  foot  in  bight.  The  young  growth 
should  be  trimmed  in  June  also _ “  J.  II.  S.,”  Hunting¬ 

don,  L.  I.  Wo  should  not  advise  the  Osage  Orange  on 
Long  Island.  It  is  a  little  too  tender.  The  Honey  Lo¬ 
cust  will  suit  your  purpose  much  better.  Set  in  spring. 

The  4{caec«is  (Tomtsly  Agr.  Society 

(Long  Island)  held  the  largest  and  most  successful 
fair  it  lias  ever  had  last  month.  There  were  115 
entries  of  cattle,  201  of  horses,  and  207  of  poultry,  be¬ 
sides  a  good  show  of  sheep  and  swine,  and  a  most  excel- 
1  :nt  display  of  vegetables,  potatoes  being  very  fine  and 
j<i  large  quantities.  There  was  a  creditable  show  of 
fruits  also,  as  well  as  of  flowers.  The  President,  S.  T. 


Taber,  and  C.  II.  Jore each  showed  good  Short-horns, 
Wm.  Norton,  excellent  Hereford?, — not  large,  but  hand¬ 
some,  and  well  marked, — and  Wm.  Orozier,  the  finest  Jer¬ 
sey  bull  we  ever  saw,  and  good  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
stock.  He  is  an  enterprising  breeder,  with  too  glib  a 
tongue  to  praise  his  own  and  defame  other  men’s  stock. 
Mr.  Crozier  also  showed  Bcrkshires,  as  well  as  Cots- 
wold  and  Southdown  sheep,  all  of  good  quality.  Mr.  n. 
G.  Gavitt,  son  cf  tho  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Poultry 
Society,  made  an  exceedingly  fine  exhibition  of  poultry. 
There  were  more  coops  and  tho  fowls  were  in  better 
feather  than  at  the  N.  Y.  State  show.  Most  of  the  birds 
were  imported  and  very  choice.  Choice  birds  were 
also  shown  by  Samuel  Willets,  and  there  was  in  this  de¬ 
partment  its  full  share  cf  trash.  The  victualing  depart¬ 
ment  scorned  to  he  very  well  conducted.  There  was  no 
great  show  cf  Long  Island  manufactures,  for  a  very  good 
reason,  good  wagons  and  carriages  forming  almost  a 
solitary  exception.  J.  R.  Decatur  &  Co.,  cf  N.  Y.  City, 
and  Isaac  nicks,  of  Hempstead,  showed  farm  implements. 

Bresee’s  Aew  Potatoes.  —  The  new 

seedlings  of  Mr.  Brcscc  were  tested  by  tiic  committees 
of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  and  twenty-eight  persons 
marked  their  estimate  on  a  scale  of  10.  The  order  in 
which  they  stood  when  the  votes  were  counted  was  as 
follows :  Bresee’s  No.  G  received  2!)8  marks,  and  stood 
No.  1  ;  Early  Rose,  2;  King  of  the  Earlies,  3;  Bresee’s 
Prolific,  4 ;  Bresee’s  No.  7,  5 ;  Bresee’s  No.  5,  G. 

Pratt's  Astral  ©II. — Jacob  Kirk,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa.  The  oil  is  placed  on  our  premium  list, 
which  expresses  our  opinion  of  it  more  forcibly  than  a 
long  article.  It  is  no  “safer  and  better  than  good  coal 
oil,”  but  coal  oil,  to  bo  “good,”  must  be  equal  to 
Pratt’s,  which  it  is  not,  one  time  in  a  thousand. 

P’lasaJiisg-  'WalBEEats.  —  J.  McClarran, 
-Powsliiek  Co.,  Iowa.  Walnuts  are  planted  where  tho 
trees  are  to  stand,  either  in  rows,  which  arc  to  he  thinned 
when  necessary,  or  in  hills,  with  two  or  three  seeds  in  a 
place.  Planting  may  he  done  in  fall  or  in  spring.  If  tho 
nuts  are  to  he  kept  overwinter  they  should  be  mixed  with 
slightly  damp  sand. 

SettlEag-  Ts-ecs.— “  E.  T.  M.,”  Swan  Creek, 
O.,  writes:  “You  say  that  ‘the  time  of  setting  the 
trees  in  the  orchard  has  nothing  to  do  with  tho  hearing.’ 
There  are  four  Pound  Royal  Apple  Trees  in  Mr.  A.  T. 
Blake’s  orchard,  two  of  which  were  planted  in  the  fall, 
and  hear  one  year,  and  the  other  two  wore  planted  in  the 
spring,  and  bear  the  alternate  year.  How  do  you  account 
for  this  state  of  facts  J” — M:c  can  readily  conceive  that 
cither  couple  of  trees  may  have  been  so  injured  by  somo 
circumstance  attending  the  fall  or  spring  planting  ns  to 
give  one  a  year’s  advantage  over  the  other. 

Albroraias. — “I!.  II.  J.,”  Niles,  O.  Probably 
the  difficulty  with  your  Abronias  was  too  much  moisture. 
We  have  seen  all  three,  A.  vmbellata ,  A.  arenaria ,  and 
A.  fragrans,  growing  in  their  native  sands,  in  places  so 
sterile  that  vegetation  was  scarce.  A.  arenaria  grows 
upon  the  blowing  sands  of  the  Pacific  shore.  We  have 
only  cultivated  A.  vmbellata ,  and  then  in  exceedingly 
poor  soil,  where  it  did  very  well.  A.fragrans  is  most 
beautiful  when  growing  wild,  but  we  could  not  start  tho 
seeds  in  our  only  trial  of  it. 

IKasasas  sat  tlae  JPoiiaollogfcal 
cty. — Kansas  deserves  a  separate  item.  The  State  Leg¬ 
islature  made  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
a  delegation  to  the  meeting.  The  Legislature  did  well. 
The  delegates  did  well  also,  for  they  had  something  to 
show  and  something  to  say.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Kan¬ 
sas  was  a  State  known  to  most  people  as  something  to  be 
wrangled  over  by  politicians.  Now  she  comes  with  fruits 
which  put  the  older  States  in  the  shade.  The  collec¬ 
tion,  for  its  size  and  the  beauty  cf  its  individual  speci¬ 
mens,  was  the  principal  point  of  attraction  in  the  room. 

Bse  Motes.—  By  31.  Quinby. 

Apiary  for  November.— In  sections  where  there 
is  not  much  buckwheat,  many  stocks*  will  not  have  collect¬ 
ed  honey  enough  for  winter,  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  season. 
Some  of  these  should  lie  fed,  and  others  taken  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  Where  there  is  not  comb  enough  to 
hold  sufficient  honey  for  winter,  I  would  advise  taking- 
lip  just  as  soon  as  the  brood  hatches.  Tills,  after  such  a 
summer  as  the  past,  will  bo  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
October.  Where  there  is  comb  enough  to  hold  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  of  honey,  Southern  honey,  ora  syrup  made 
of  sugar,  mnvhc  fed  with  profit.  I  notice  in  the  Bee 
Journal  a  statement  to  tho  effect  that  the  addition  of  a 
little  glycerine  will  prevent  tile  candying  of  sugar  syrup 
in  the  combs.  Where  comb  is  wanting,  it  takes  so  much 
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honey  to  furnish  material  for  making  it,  that,  as  a  gener¬ 
al  tiling,  it  does  not  pay. 

Mow  to  Feed. — Bees  may  be.fecl  in  box-hives  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Bore  two  or  three  holes  in  the  top,  set  on  shallow 
dishes  containing  the  feed  mixed  with  shavings  or  cut 
straw,  to  keep  the  bees  from  drowning,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  close-fitting  box,  so  that  no  bees  can  get  in 
except  through  the  hive.  In  case  of  movable  frames, 
the  combs  may  be  taken  out  and  held  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  the  honey  or  syrup  poured  through 
a  flat-bottomed  tin  dish  with  some  twenty  small  holes 
punched  in  the  bottom,  into  the  cells.  "When  one  side 
is  filled,  the  combs  can  be  turned,  and  the  process  re¬ 
peated  Tvith  the  other  side. 

Impurities  of  Cross  bred  Drones. — An  article 
with  the  above  heading,  written  by  Bidwell  Bros.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  appears  in  the  Agriculturist  for  February,  1SG7.  In 
this  article  it  is  shown  by  reasons  tl’Ait  seem  conclusive  to 
them,  that  the  drones  from  a  pure  Italian  queen,  impreg¬ 
nated  by  a  native  drone,  are  inferior  in  color,  and  hence, 
by  inference,  in  purity.  Since  that  time,  this  statement 
has  been  copied  by  various  papers,  and,  because  undis¬ 
puted,  taken  for  truth.  I  cannot  now  say  that  it  is  posi¬ 
tively  false,  but  my  experience  is  against  it.  I  have  no 
theory  to  offer,  but  the  fact  that  in  the  raising  of  Italian 
queens  I  have  observed  tiiat  the  drones  from  sucli  queens 
are  usually  lighter  colored,  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
weigh  something.  The  question  has  been  raised,  Why 
Hottest  it?  This  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  anyone 
person  under  ordinary  circumstances.  There  arc  few 
apiaries  situated  so  far  from  all  native  bees  as  to  make 
the  mixing  of  blood  impossible.  The  queen  will  go 
three  miles  or  more  to  meet  the  drone.  Mere  opinion  is 
the  poorest  kind  of  proof,  yet  we  can  have  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  this,  as  it  seems,  until  something  more  conclu¬ 
sive  appears.  So  far_my  experience  and  conclusions  are 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  Bidwell  Bros.  Will  other 
bee-keepers  give  theirs? 

Bee  Bobbers. — John  Wttrfilein,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any  redress  at  law  if  his 
neighbors’  bees  rob  his  hives.  Also  if  there  is  any  way 
of  killing  the  robbers  without  hurting  his  own  bees.— 
There  is  no  law  that  will  help  him. — I  would  not  suggest 
any  way  of  killing  them,  but  would  recommend  keeping 
them  strong  enough  to  prevent  robbing,  which  involves 
considerable  knowledge  with  a  convenient  hive. 

Alsike  Clover. — J.  Hildreth,  Mansfield,  0.,  writes: 
“  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  Alsike  clover  is  good  for  bees, 
hay,  and  pasture.  Will  you  describe  it,  and  state  its  relative 
value  for  these  purposes  as  compared  with  the  common 
Bed  Clover.” — The  Alsike  clover  seems  to  be  a  species  be¬ 
tween  the  White  and  Red.  Its  leaf  is  of  medium  size, 
and  the  blossom  larger  than  that  of  the  white,  and  tinged 
with  red  ;  the  stem  is  erect  or  nearly  so  ;  it  grows  eight¬ 
een  or  twenty  inches  high,  sending  out  the  flower  shoots 
at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  I  have  tried  it  on  sandy  soil, 
and  had  it  do  well  the  second  year,  making  good  hay. 
But  it  has  proved  a  biennial  here,  and  I  should  not  sow 
it  in  preference  to  the  white  clover  for  the  bees.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  tried  it  on  clay  loam  with  similar  results. 

Progeny  of  Italians. — A  cm-respondent  writes  : 
‘’What  I  wish  to  know  is  how  the  progeny  of  a  Pure 
(Italian)  Queen  may  lie  distinguished  from  that  of  an  im¬ 
pure,  or  rather  the  difference  between  the  progeny  of  a 
pure  queen  by  a  pure  drone,  and  that  of  a  pure  queen  by  a 
black  drone.” — I  know  of  no  test  of  the  purity  of  Italian 
queens  better  than  the  color  of  their  bees,  and  this  varies 
even  with  the  best.  Still,  I  count  as  hybrids  all  swarms 
that  contain  any  bees  entirely  black.  My  experience 
teaches  that  of  the  progeny— that  is,  the  working  bees — 
of  a  pure  queen  by  a  black  drone,  not  more  than  one- 
half  will  show  the  yellow  band,  the  rest  being  colored 
like  the  natives.  The  drones  from  such  a  queen,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  pure  Italian  and  so  marked. 

Tile  ESec  Malady. — -Writers  continue  to  describe 
the  bee  malady  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  would  like  to 
have  the  matter  discussed.  They  say,  “  No  one  can  give 
a  satisfactory  solution.”  It  was  suggested  last  winter 
that  the  cause  of  this  would  be  found  in  some  poisonous 
substance  collected  by  the  bees.  Instances  of  a  similar 
kind  arc  not  unknown  among  other  animals,  and  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  true  solution. 

Is  it  Prudent  to  Buy  Bees  “ Would  it  be 
prudent  for  a  poor  man  to  buy  Italian  bees  at  heavy  cost, 
aud  run  the  risk  of  some  disease  killing  them  all  ?” 

nad  he  inquired  if  it  was  prudent  for  a  poor  man  to 
buy  a  cow,  horse-,  or  farm,  build  a  house,  plant  a  fruit 
tree,  potatoes,  or  corn,  and  “run  the  risk”  of  all  that 
might  thwart  his  plans  and  bring  him  to  grief,  I  could 
answer  as  well.  The  man  who  knows  what  the  dairy, 
the  farm,  or  the  orchard  needs,  what  foes  to  meet,  and 
how  to  meet  them,  and  feels  confident  of  his  ability  to 
do  it,  would  bo  likely  to  succeed  with- either. 

So  with  bees.  If  he  knows  their  nature  and  what  they 
need,  their  instincts,  and  can  avail  himself  of  them— 
knows  the  conditions  of  their  most  vigorous  activity  and 


health,  I  have  no  doubt  of  His  success  in  keeping  boos, 
lie  should  understand  their  natural  history,  learning  it 
by  observation  for  himself,  or  collecting  it  from  authors 
on  the  subject.  We  first  learn  the  alphabet,  then  spell, 
and  then  read.  Let  him  get  some  reliable  work  on  the 
subject,  and  calculate  for  himself  the  chances  of  success. 

- «a<2>o— — - - 

Tim  Bunker  on  Cape  Cod  and  Cranberries. 

Mu.  Editor: — You  see,  the  way  it  happened 
was  this.  For  years  after  we  got  hack  from 
down  South,  Mrs.  Bunker  was  the  contentedest 
woman  in  all  my  acquaintance.  Siie  declared 
that  Ilookertown  was  the  center-  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  the  best  place  in  all  the  world  to  live  in. 
I  should  have  thought  more  of  that  if  she  had 
seen  a  little  more  of  the  world.  You  could  not 
get  her  out  of  the  house  for  anything  except  to 
go  to  meeting,  and  down  to  Shadtown,  to  see 
Sally  and  the  grandchildren,  although  they  in¬ 
sist  upon  writing  the  name  of  the  youngest 
Sallie,  which  riles  her  every  time  she  sees  it  in 
a  letter.  There  was  not  a  word  said  agin  my 
boldin’  of  justice  courts  in  the  house,  or  agin 
folks  coming  to  see  my  stock  and  improvements. 
She  kept  on  knitting,  and  baking,  and  sew¬ 
ing,— so  busy  that  I  begun  to  think  she  never 
would  go  anywhere  agin.  But  things  come  to 
slack  water  last  fall,  and  she  actually  staid  down 
to  Shadtown  over  night,  and  made  a  few  visits. 
I  had  hopes  after  this.  One  evening  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  after  reading  the  recipes  in  the  Agriculturist 
until  she  nodded,  she  suddenly  lifted  her  gold- 
bowed  spectacles  as  if  a  new  thought  had 
struck  her.  Says  she,  “Timothy,  I  guess  I’m 
about  ready  for  another  journey.  Things  don’t 
go  right  in-doors  any  longer.  I  spoiled  the  last 
batch  of  bread  I  undertook  to  make,  the  pies 
are  wretched,  the  soap  did  n’t  come  good,  and  I 
narrowed  the  heel  of  your  stocking  too  soon. 
It  is  about  time  I  stepped  out.” 

“Well,  where  upon  earth  will  you  go  to  this 
time  of  year?”  I  asked, — “Cape  Cod,  or  the 
Jerseys  ?”  supposing  that  either  place  was  enough 
out  of  the  world  to  discourage  common  people. 

“  Cape  Cod,  if  it  will  suit  you  just  as  well. 
You  see,  Cousin  Dorcas  Rogers  lives  down 
there,  and  I  have  n’t  seen  her  since  she  was  up 
here,  ten  years  ago.” 

Cape  Cod  and  Dorcas  Rogers  1  This  was  a 
stumper.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
going  to  the  White  Mountains  or  to  any  other 
summer  resort  in  midwinter.  But  I  knew  it 
was  no  use  talking  when  Mrs.  Bunker’s  mind 
was  made  up.  So  I  got  the  trunks  packed, 
thinking  all  the  while,  “I  guess  she’ll  have  a 
gay  time  before  she  gets  back.”  Think  of  going 
down  to  Rockaway  beach  in  February ! 

An  old-fashioned  stage-coach  set  us  down  at 
the  door  of  Gilbert  and  Dorcas  Rogers,  about 
two  miles  from  the  railroad.  It  was  close  by 
the  jumping-off  place,  and  a  little  further  out 
of  the  world  than  I  had  ever  been  before.  They 
tell  about  land  so  poor  that  the  more  a  man 
has  of  it,  the  worse  off  ho  is.  It  is  no  joke. 
I’ve  seen  thousands  of  acres  of  just  such  land. 
I  did  n’t  see  even  a  mullein  stalk.  Pitch  Pine 
comes  up  there,  undertakes  to  grow,  and  gives 
it  up  as  a  bad  job.  I  felt  bad  for  the  Rogers 
family,  and  all  their  cousins.  Says  I,  “Cousin 
Gilbert,  how  do  you  people  live  down  here  on 
the  Cape  ?  I  have  n’t  seen  anything  but  stunted 
trees  and  herbage  down  here;  all  your  corn 
stubble  looks  blasted.” 

“'Wal,”  says  Cousin  Gilbert,  “  that  is  the  way 
it  strikes  strangers  generally.  But  we  are 
about  as  well  off  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Some 
go  to  sea,  and  the  balance  raise  cranberries.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  cranberries 
pays  anything  decent  ?”  I  asked. 


“  Folks  ’round  here  think  it’s  about  the  best 
business  going,”  he  replied. 

“And  what  is  good  swamp  land  worth  where 
you  can  raise  them  ?” 

“Anywhere  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  rod.” 

“  Don’t  you  mean  an  acre  ?”  I  asked,  thinking 
he  had  made  a  mistake. 

“  No,  I  mean  a  rod.  It  sells  from  two  to  five 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  if  everything  is  right 
about  it;  and  when  well  stocked  with  vines  in 
bearing  condition,  it  is  worth  from  a  thousand 
to  seventeen  hundred  dollars  an  acre.” 

I  opened  my  eyes  at  this,  but  as  Cousin  Gil¬ 
bert  was  Deacon  in  the  church,  I  did  not  tell 
him  ho  was  talking  loose.  I  thought  so,  though. 
I  had  noticed  a  good  many  cranberry  patches 
as  I  camo  down  to  the  railroad,  some  of  them 
partly  covered  with  water,  and  some  all  dry. 
But  I  supposed  they  were  wild  vinos,  and  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  them. 

“  Seventeen  hundred  dollars  an  acre !”  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  That  sounds  like  speculation  in  city 
lots.  If  you  can  make  your  swamps  worth  a 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  I  should  like  to  learn 
how.  Ilookertown  has  thousands  of  acres  of 
just  such  land,  that  can  be  bought  for  a  song.” 

“Perhaps  not  just  like  it,”  said  Gilbert,  de¬ 
liberately.  “  All  swamp  land  will  not  raiso 
cranberries  at  a  profit.  You  must  have  three 
things  to  make  a  first-class  hog — much,  sand, 
and  the  chance  to  flow  suddenly.  Now,  there 
are  a  great  many  hogs  that  have  muck,  but  no 
sand  or  gravel  near,  and  a  still  greater  number 
that  have  these,  but  are  so  situated  that  they 
cannot  be  flowed  in  a  few  hours.  Cranberries 
will  grow  on  almost  any  muck  or  peat  swamp, 
but  they  will  run  mostly  to  vines,  and  yield 
very  little  fruit.  The  sand  checks  the  growth 
of  the  vines,  and  keeps  down  the  weeds  and 
grass.  The  water  guards  them  against  the 
worms  and  the  frost.” 

“What  is  your  method  of  preparing  a  hog?” 

“Wal,”  said  Cousin  Gilbert,  tipping  back  in 
his  chair,  “it  is  a  good  deal  more  of  a  job  than 
you  would  think  for.  In  the  first  place,  you 
have  to  skin  the  surface  ten  or  twelve  inches 
deep,  taking  off  the  roots  and  sods,  and  making 
it  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  so  that  the  water 
will  readily  cover  it  and  run  off.  Then  you 
want  to  ditch  the  swamp  in  lands  about  four 
rods  wide,  so  that  you  can  drain  the  land  in 
summer  when  the  fruit  is  growing.  This  is 
about  as  necessary  as  flowing  in  winter.” 

“How  deep  do  you  make  your  drains  ?” 

“Two  feet  is  none  too  much.  They  ’ll  he  all 
the  while  filling  up,  and  it  is  better  to  make 
thorough  work  while  you  are  about  it.” 

“And what  next?” 

“  Wal,  after  you  get  the  muck  nicely  graded, 
you  spread  ou  about  four  inches  of  sand  or 
gravel.  The  thing  has  been  done  down  here, 
and  it  don’t  make  much  difference  which  you 
use.  The  gravel  should  he  free  from  all  surface 
soil,  or  dirt,  as  they  call  it,  so  that  nothing  will 
grow  in  it.  This  can  be  done  at  any  time  of 
year,  but  generally  best  in  winter,  by  spreading 
the  covering  upon  the  ice.  When  tha  .ice  melts, 
the  sand  settles  very  evenly  upon  the  bottom. 
Some  spread  the  sand  directly  upon  the  hog 
without  surfing  it.  But  this  does  not  generally 
work  so  well.  The  surface  soil  of  a  swamp  is 
generally  full  of  roots  and  seeds,  which  spring 
up  and  choke  the  vines.  The  soil,  also,  is  too 
rich,  and  makes  the  cranberries  run  too  much 
to  vines.  We  have  learned  by  experience  that 
there  is  nothing  1  ike  poor  land  for  cranberries.” 

“  Cape  Cod  must  he  a  grand  place  to  learn 
that  lesson,”  I  said. 

“That’s  so.  Wo  own  up  on  the  poor  land, 
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but  this  sand  just  suits  cranberries  ;  and  as  long 
as  folks  will  bin'  them,  they  make  us  as  rich  as 
if  we  owned  Illinois  prairies,  and  ive  get  the 
ocean,  fish,  and  sea  breezes,  thrown  in  for  noth¬ 
ing.  It  is  just  as  well  that  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  not  made  alike.” 

This  bit  of  Cape  Cod  philosophy  is  worth 
thinking  of,  and  while  your  readers  are  digest¬ 
ing  it,  I  will  reserve  the  cranberry  sauce  for  the 
next  paper. 

TJoo'kertown,  Conn .,  )  Tours  to  Command, 

Oct.  1  Sth,  1S69.  )  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

Timber  for  the  Prairies. 

BY  our.  SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTOR— CENTRAL  IOWA. 

[The  immense  breadth  of  fertile  land  lying 
between  the  western  line  of  Indiana  on  the  east, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  a  dis¬ 
tance  little  short  of  a  thousand  miles,  is  nearly 
all  prairie.  Small  tracts  of  forest  are  found 
along  the  borders  of  part  of  the  water-courses, 
and  occasionally  elsewhere,  but- these  furnish 
only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  building  and 
fencing  material  required  on  the  hjundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms,  and  in  the  multitude  of  cit¬ 
ies  and  villages  everywhere  springing  up  and 
expanding.  The  demand  for  railroad  ties  alone 
will  soon  be  a  large  item.  The  first  few  leading 
lines  of  railway  have  gathered  nearly  all 
of  the  timber  available  for  this  purpose.  Every 
mile  of  railway  requires  nearly  3,000  ties,  each 
one  of  which  is  a  pretty  large  piece  of  wood. 
Two  lines  of  railway  alone,  from  Chicago  to 
Omaha,  and  one  line  to  the  Mountains,  have  used 
about  five  million  ties.  These  will  nearly  all  need 
renewing  before  new  ones  can  be  grown  ;  and 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  other  prairie  railroads 
are  constructed  or  in  progress.  Whence  is  to 
come  the  supply  for  all  this  demand  for  buildings, 
railways,  and  fencing?  The  largest  supply  now 
comes  down  the  Mississippi,  and  is  distributed 
east,  and  especially  west  of  that  river;  but  this 
source  can  not  be  depended  upon  indefinitely. 
Indeed,  it  is  said'  “the  cream  of  the  northern 
forests  has  already  been  taken.”  From  our  own 
observation  in  a  recent  journey  to  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  we  believe  it  is  practicable  to  profit¬ 
ably  produce  on  the  prairies  themselves  all  the 
timber  that  will  be  weeded.  And  if  set  about 
at  once,  it  can  be  done  by  the  time  the  present 
available  supply  will  be  exhausted.  We  pur¬ 
pose  to  agitate  this  subject,  and  to  call  out  the 
best  practical  information.  While  in  Central 
Iowa,  we  engaged  the  aid  of  a  special  corres¬ 
pondent,  whose  experiments  and  opportunities 
for  observation  enable  him  to  furnish  relia¬ 
ble  information,  and  his  first  article  is  given 
below.  He  will  probably  visit  other  portions 
of  the  prairie  regions,  as  he  has  already  done, 
to  make  investigations,  and  report  not  only  upon 
Timber,  upon  Fencing  and  Hedging,  and  upon 
Fruit  Growing,  but  upon  crops  and  prairie  farm¬ 
ing  generally.  In  the  meantime,  ive  solicit  the 
views,  experiences,  and  observations,  of  other 
practical  men,  actual  cultivators  on  Western 
Prairies.— Eds.] 

Tree  Culture,  for  timber,  for  fruit,  for  fencing 
or  hedging,  and  for  shade  or  windbreak,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  our  Western  farmers.  I  will 
speak  in  this  article  of  Trees  for  Timber.  Two 
objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  selecting  trees 
— first,  the  kind  of  product  desired  for  mechani¬ 
cal  purposes;  and  second,  the  usefulness  of  the 
trees  while  growing — in  ameliorating  the  rigor 
of  our  winters,  the  breaking-up  of  our  sweep¬ 
ing  wind  currents,  and  thus  creating  a  greater 


uniformity1  of  temperature  and  moisture,  and 
promoting  health  and  comfort.  The  second 
consideration  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  first. 
What  trees,  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate, 
will  best  secure  these  two  ends  ?  Practical  men 
differ  widely,  even  in  the  same  locality.  I  give 
the  result  of  my  own  experience  and  observation. 

The  White  or  Gray  Willow — the  ill-used,  the 
much-abused  willow — deserves  a  first  mention. 
No  other  tree  is  so  easily  propagated  ;  no  other 
grows  so  rapidly;  and  no  other  deciduous  or 
leaf-sliedding  tree  forms  so  perfect  a  windbreak. 
There  is  scarcely  a  rod  of  ground  in  Iowa,  if  in 
any  other  prairie  State,  where  it  can  not  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown.  It  bears  abuse  admirably,  both 
in  culture  and  in  print!  [Our  correspondent  has 
not  and  never  has  had  any  interest  in  selling  wil¬ 
lows.  We  have  seen  liow  well  ho  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors  grow  them  for  their  own  use. — Eds.]  The 
timber,  like  all  other  very  rapidly  grown  wood, 
is  light,  but  it  makes  very  good  summer  fuel, 
and  is  useful  for  a  great  variety  of  other  pur¬ 
poses  upon  the  farm.  It  should  not  be  planted 
near  dwellings,  as  it  is  liable  to  he  infested  with 
a  species  of  aphis,  which  sometimes  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  house,  and  is  worse  than  the  bed¬ 
bug  to  get  rid  of. — In  a  future  article  upon 
Hedges,  I  will  give  my  experience  with  the 
willow,  and  observations  of  it  as  a  Hedge  plant, 
both  of  which  are  conclusive  to  me  that  it  will 
make  a  good  fence. 

The  Cotton-icood  and  White  or  Soft  Maple 
are  both  valuable  trees,  though  perhaps  not  so 
in  the  order  I  have  named  them.  If  necessary 
to  give  up  either,  I  should  hardly  know  which 
to  part  with.  The  Cotton-wood  makes  a  re¬ 
markably  rapid  growth,  and  on  account  of  its 
ability  to  stand  crowding,  and  ample  foliage,  it 
is  valuable  as  a  windbreak.  Like  the  willow,  it 
is  easily  propagated  from  “cuttings.”  It  is  not 
a  desirable  door-yard  tree,  as  it  is  liable  to  be 
stripped  of  its  foliage  by  beetles,  which  are 
annoying  around  a  house,  and  the  trees  become 
bare  and  unsightly.  The  comparative  value 
of  this  tree  and  the  White  Willow,  as  timber,  is 
about  the  same. 

The*TF7«fe  Maple  is  in  great  favor  with  us, 
though  I  learned  recently  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  State  it  is  being  attacked  by  borers.  If  this 
is  true,  it  will  be  a  serious  objection  to  it.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  locality  where  this 
is  the  case.  It  is  hardy  and  thrifty,  free  from 
vermin,  and  just  the  thing  for  the  road-side  or 
the  front  yard.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  the 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  falls, 
in  mellow  soil,  and  be  treated  very  much  like 
corn.  And  just  here,  farmers  of  the  great  West, 
let  me  entreat  you  to  set  out  at  once,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  a  row  of  these  trees  on  the 
road-side,  against  your  premises.  Set  the  fence, 
as  the  law  of  Iowa  at  least  allows  for  such. pur¬ 
poses,  six  feet  into  the  highway,  and  plant  the 
trees  four  feet  within  the  fence,  so  that  they 
will  stand  two  feet  from  the  line  when  the  fence 
is  no  longer  needed  for  their  protection.  At  the 
end  of  ten  3-ears  the  trees  will  be  invaluable. 

The  Box  Elder  (Negundo)  and  European 
Larch  should  both  have  a  place  in  our  grounds. 
The  former  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  test¬ 
ed  for  unqualified  praise,  and  the  latter,  though 
superior  for  timber,  is  too  slow  a  grower,  and 
too  tender  to  be  recommended  for  extensive 
Cultivation. 

The  few  of  our  farmers  who  plant  out  groves 
at  all  make  a  great  mistake  in  planting  only  one 
land  of  tree;  We  should  imitate  nature  here, 
and  have  more  variety.  White  Elm,  Linden, 
Black,  and  White  Walnut,  Black  Cherry,  and  a 


few  hardy  Evergreens,  such  as  Spruce,  Pine, 
Fir,  and  Arbor  Vitre,  should  all  have  a  place, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  utility ,  but  of  beauty. 
Upon  the  subject  of  cultivation  nothing  need 
be  said,  as  every  farmer  well  understands  how 
necessary  it  is  to  all  vegetable  growth. 

By  an  Act  of  the  12th  General  Assembly  of 
Iowa,  every  taxpayer  who  shall  plant  and  suit¬ 
ably  cultivate  one  or  more  acres  of  forest  trees 
for  timber,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  $100  for  each  acre ,  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  any  County  may  increase  the 
exemption  to  $500  per  acre.  The  Board  may 
also  exempt  in  like  manner  for  every  half  mile 
of  hedge,  and  every  mile  of  shade-trees.  Fi¬ 
nally,  do  we  of  the  West  sufficiently  realize  this 
one  great  want ,  Trees ? — trees  for  timber — for 
fuel — for  shade — for  fruit — for  fence — for  health, 
beauty,  profit?  Everything  else  Nature  has 
given  us  in  abundance  and  perfection.  She  al¬ 
ways  wisely  withholds  something,  leaving  some¬ 
thing  for  ms  to  do.  Instead  of  covering  up  her 
beautiful  work  with  rocks  and  forests,  she  has 
left  it  open  to  the  gaze  of  Heaven,  as  if  proud 
of  the  work,  and  kindly  permitted  us  to  put  our 
trees  just  where  we  want  them,  instead  of 
obliging  us  to  hew  them  out  of  our  way !  Let 
us  show  our  gratitude  by  completing  the  job, 
and  put  on  the  finishing  touch  right  speedily. 

Poicesheik  Co.,  Iowa,  )  S. 

October ,  1869.  [ 

A  Pruning  Chisel. 


The  use  of  a  heavy  chisel  in  pruning  has  often 
been  advocated  in  these  columns.  We  give  be¬ 
low  a  description  of  one  used  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Need¬ 
ham,  West  Peabody,  Mass.  The  drawing  is 
one-fourth  the  real  size,  which  is,  including 
socket,  9:|2  inches  long,  and  from  the  point  to  the 
shoulder,  inches.  Width  across  the  point, 
23|4  inches;  narrowest  part,  near  the  socket,  2’|2 
inches.  The  cutting  edge,  which  is  alike  on 
both  sides,  is  beveled  back  to  a  distance  of  Bj8 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge.  The  chisel  is  s|8  of 
an  inch  thick  near  the  shoulder,  and  tapers 
gradually  to  a  strong  point.  A  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  tool  is  made  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  would  do  well  to  place  it  more  prom¬ 
inently  before  the  public.  In  a  note  accom¬ 
panying  his  drawing,  Mr.  Needham  .says: 

“I  find  that  by  standing  upon  the  ground  I 
can  see  much  better  what  limbs  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
the  tree,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
soon  to  interfere  and  chafe  each 
other.  I  could  make  but  slow  prog¬ 
ress  with  a  long-handled  saw ;  and 
by  using  a  common  chisel  a  portion 
of  the  bark  on  the  stub  would  be 
started  up.  This  chisel  having  a 
concave  edge,  cuts  drawing;  the 
outer  edges  entering  first,  operate 
as  a  wedge,  leaving  the  dead  cut  at 
the  center,  with  very  little  friction. 
Bjr  having  a  handle  four  or  five  feet 
long,  most  of  the  branches  of  any 
orchard  of  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age  can  be  reached.  By  placing 
the  chisel  drawing-wise,  branches 
l3[i  inches  and  less  in  diameter  can 
be  cut  off  bj'  four  or  five  blows  with 
a  common  mallet.  The  stub  is  left  smooth, 
slightly  convexed  in  its  center,  with  the  bark  un- 
brokefi.  The  work  has  a  finished  look,  and  is 
done  in  less  than  one-fourth  the  time  in  which  it 
could  be  done  with  a  saw.  The  cost  of  this  chisel, 
made  to  order  (by  a  pattern),  was  one  dollar.” 
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Swine— Their  Qualities  and  our  Needs. 


Under  our  present  social  system  pork  seems 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  the.  com¬ 
munity,  not  only  to  supply  fixed  individual 
wants,  but  for  those  of  our  national  army, 
navy,  and  merchant  marine.  An  isolated  family 
or  a  limited  community 
may  eschew  pork,  fresh 
and  salt,  abjure  lard, 
sausages,  and  bacon, 
and  believe  that  there¬ 
by  they  improve  their 
health,  prolong  then- 
lives,  and  add  essential¬ 
ly  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  happiness ;  but 
were  such  a  change  of 
practice  brought  about 
throughout  the  country, 
a  revolution  would  be 
wrought  in  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  farming,  and 
business  of  every  sort. 

We  raise  pigs  because 
they  are  easily  bred  and 
multiply  very  rapidly; 
they  make  a  greater 
amount  of  flesh  upon  a 
certain  quantity  of  feed 
than  any  other  stock; 

they  lose  very  little  in  dressing  for  market; 
their  flesh  will  absorb  salt  enough  to  keep  sure¬ 
ly  in  hot  weather  without  becoming  tough  and 
leathery ;  their  fat  becomes  liquid  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  heat,  and  when  pure  is  nearly  tasteless; 
and  because  their  meat,  whether  fresh  or  cured 
by  salt  and  smoke,  is  relished  by  almost  every 
one.  These  qualities  are  possessed  by  no  other 
animal,  and  if  well  bred,  well  fed,  and  kept  and 
fattened  in  good  health,  the  hue  and  cry  about 
the  unhealthfulness  of  pork  would  be  without 
that  foundation  which  it  now  unfortunately  has. 
The  domestication  of  pigs  has  produced  great 
changes  in  the  race, 


and  wc  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  distinct 
breeds,  which  it  re¬ 
quires  a  volume  to 
discuss.  Such  a  work 
we  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  announce 
from  the  pen  of  a 
well-known  breeder. 

We  present  here¬ 
with  two  engrav¬ 
ings,  showing  the 
contrast  between  the 
wild  hogs  still  pre¬ 
served  in  Central 
Europe,  and  the  cli¬ 
max  reached  by 
English  breeders  of 
the  large  breeds. 

Commissioner  Ca- 
pron  tells  a  story  of 
a  Maryland  nabob 
who  prided  himself 
on  his  hogs.  On  vis¬ 
iting  the  field  in 
which  they  grazed,  a 
fine  lot  of  lazy  Suffolks  were  dozing  under  the 
fence  near  the  feeding  troughs.  “  See  there,”  said 
Mr.  N.,  “the lazy  brutes!  They  do  nothing  but 
eat  and  sleep;  I  like  a  hog  that  will  earn  his 
own  living.  W ait  until  we  find  mine.”  After 
some  search  they  were  found  in  a  swale  up  to 
their  eyes  in  deep  furrows,  working  away  for 


grubs,  roots,  or  what  not.  “  There,”  said  the 
proud  proprietor,  “are  hogs  that  earn  their 
board.”  Root,  hog,  or  die !  was  to  him  a  say¬ 
ing  of  practical  wisdom,  and  it  went  directly 
against  his  principles  to  see  hogs  like  the  Suf¬ 
folks  simply  eat,  sleep,  and  grow.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  more  hard  work  and 


WILD  SWINE  OF  EUROPE. 

rooting  hogs  did,  the  less  flesh  they  made.  This, 
however,  is  the  principle.  We  want  breeds  of 
hogs  of  good  constitutions,  quiet,  lazy  disposi¬ 
tions,  great  capacity  for  digestion,  of  rapid 
growth  and  easy  fattening  qualities.  No  doubt 
the  true  principle  in  breeding  for  market  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  large,  coarse  sows  in  connection  with  small, 
fine  males — for  thus  smallness  of  offal  and  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  quality  of  the  flesh  are  combined 
with  the  large  size  and  the  great  digestive 
powers  of  the  dam.-  Better  and  more  profitable, 
and  probably  larger,  hogs  for  slaughter  may  be 
produced  in  this  way,  than  from  any  pure  breed. 
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Sows  Eating  their  Pigs. 


but  then,  would  not  light  feed  reduce  her,  and 
make  her  chance  for  a  healthy  litter  as  good  as 
that  of  a  lean,  half- fed  animal  ?  Would  she  not 
give  richer  milk,  and  would  not  the  pigs  grow 
all  the  faster  ?  Besides,  breeding  sows  were 
scarce,  and  it  was  this  one  or  nothing.  She  had 
thirteen  pigs  on  a  cold,  windy  day,  six  of  which 
died,  in  spite  of  Sam’s 
most  careful  nursing. 
But  there  were  seven 
left, and  two-months-old 
pigs  would  be  worth 
thirty  cents  a  pound, — 
rather  a  cheerful  pros¬ 
pect.  At  a  week  old, 
one  was  strangely  miss¬ 
ing.  It  could  not  have 
run  away,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  carry  it 
off.  Sam  said  the  can¬ 
nibal  had  eaten  it  alive. 
He  administered  a 
pound  of  raw  pork  in 
slices  with  the  next 
feed,  and  the  evil  was 
checked  there.  The 
Deacon  had  a  lean, wild¬ 
looking  animal,  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  snout, 
so  accustomed  to  root¬ 
ing  that  it  took  two 
rings  to  keep  her  in  anything  approaching 
wholesome  check.  She  had  the  run  of  a  small 
pasture,  or  what  once  was  pasture,  for  in  spite 
of  the  rings  I  noticed  that  grass  was  uncom¬ 
mon  scarce,  and  dead  turf  plenty.  I  do  not 
think  her  rooting  propensity  was  much  abated 
by  the  rings.  This  lean,  mean-looking  animal 
had  eleven  nice  pigs,  and  raised  them  all.  The 
Deacon  says  he  never  loses  pigs  in  the  fall,  when 
the  sows  can  have  plenty  of  fresh  grass,  roots, 
and  grubs.  Sometimes  he  has  lost  them  in  the 
spring,  when  the  sows  were  kept  shut  up  and 
confined  principally  to  corn  meal  diet.  His 
philosophy  of  pig¬ 
eating  is  this.  Swine 
like  some  animal 
food,  and  especially 
roots,  for  which  they 
are  furnished  with  a 
natural  digger.  If 
they  can  have  access 
to  the  ground,  and 
get  plenty  of  grubs 
and  roots,  their  nat¬ 
ural  appetite  is  sat¬ 
isfied.  If  kept  up¬ 
on  board  floors  or  in 
small  pens,  and  fed 
principally  upon 
meal  and  slops,  they 
have  a  great  craving 
for  flesh,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  devour 
their  own  offspring. 
He  says  the  leaner 
you  keep  a  sow,  the 
more  she  will  root 
and  gather  worms 
and  grubs.  I  think 
the  Deacon  carries 


vvier. 


The  Deacon  beat  me  badly  on  pigs,  and  the 
way  it  happened  was  this.  I  bought  a  big  fat 
sow  a  short  time  before  her  time  was  up,  for  a 
big  price,  calculating  on  a  dozen  pigs  at  least. 
She  was  a  little  too  fat  according  to  my  notions, 


his  philosophy  rather  too  far,  but  it  may  be,  like 
most  stories,  founded  on  fact.  He  recommends 
feeding  sows  that  have  this  propensity  to  eat 
pigs,  with  some  raw  animal  food,  such  as  butch¬ 
er’s  offal,  and  plenty  of  roots,  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  provender.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  Deacon’s  philosophy,  he  has 
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beaten  me  on  pigs.  They  look  better  and  are 
nearly  twice  as  many.  With  pigs  at  thirty 
cents  a  pound  it  counts.  Connecticut. 

[Our  correspondent’s  philosophy  expressed  in 
the  first  part  of  his  article,  that  there  is  little 
harm  in  a  sow  being  in  good  condition,  is  our 
firm  conviction.  The  Deacon’s  notion  that  raw 
meat  and  roots  are  excellent,  we  endorse  too,  so 
far  as  feeding  roots  goes.  There  is  little  or  no 
evidence  in  favor  of  feeding  raw  meat,  pro¬ 
vided  the  bowels  are  kept  open  by  roots  and 
a  little  charcoal  and  ashes  now  and  then. — Ed.] 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  71. 

“  Did  you  sec  anything  new  at  the  Fair  ?” 
asks  the  Deacon.  “  Not  much ;  but  I  saw  what 
is  a  good  deal  better,  a  great  many  old  friends, 
and  not  a  few  asked  me  '  Who  is  the  Deacon  ?’  ” 
As  I  was  examining  the  splendid  collection  of 
steel  plows  and  other  implements  and  machiues 
shown  by  the  Remington  Agricultural  works,  a 
farmer  quietly  remarked,  “  That  is  the  plow  the 
Deacon  thinks  brings  in  the  weeds.”  They  now 
make  a  steel  plowwith  a  steel  “jointer,”  or  little 
plow  in  front,  for  turning  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
top-soil  into  the  bottom  of  the  previous  furrow, 
similar  to  the  so-called  “  Michigan  double  plow,” 
except  that  it  is  made  of  steel,  and  the  small 
plow  has  a  blade  of  steel  standing  up  from  the 
point,  to  cut  the  sod  like  a  coulter.  They  say 
that  it  is  none  too  heavy  for  two  horses,  but  I 
should  certainly  prefer  to  put  on  three,  for  the 
object  of  these  plows  is  to  smother  the  grass 
and  weeds  by  turning  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  and  covering  them  with  five  or  six 
<  inches  of  soil,  and  consequently  we  ought  to 
-  put  the  plow  in  pretty  deep,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  jointer  makes  nearly  a  horse’s  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  draft.  They  are  also  making  a 
double  mould-board  plow,  which  must  be  just 
the  thing  for  those  who  believe  in  hilling  up 
corn  and  potatoes.  The  mould-boards  can  be 
expanded  or  contracted  to  suit  wide  or  narrow 
rows.  It  would  also  be  useful  for  making  ridges 
for  turnips  and  other  root-crops.  I  should  like 
it  better  if  made  of  steel,  for  if  the  land  is  as 
fine  and  mellow  as  it  should  be  for  root-crops, 
these  double  mould-board  plows  are  apt  to  clog. 

The  Remingtons  are  also  making  what  we  have 
long  wanted — steel  teeth  or  blades  for  Shares’ 
harrow.  It  is  a  capital  implement  for  covering 
grain,  or  for  harrowing  an  inverted  sod  for  corn, 
or  for  any  crop  that  requires  three  or  four  inches 
of  loose,  mellow  soil.  These  steel  blades  cut 
the  sod  to  pieces  without  bringing  it  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  turn  over  and  mellow  the  loose  earth. 

There  was  a  hand  potato  digger  that  some  of 
1  he  officers  of  the  Society,  who  saw  it  tried,  spoke 
highly  of.  It  is  simply  a  wide  fork  with  six  ov 
seven  teeth,  with  a  movable  fulcrum  behind. 
The  fork  is  thrust  into  the  soil  on  one  side  of 
the  hill,  and  by  bearing  down  on  the  handles  t  he 
potatoes  are  lifted  up,  and  the  fork  is  shaken  up 
and  down  on  this  fulcrum  to  separate  them. 

Another  thing  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  was  Wheeler  &  Melick’s  ten-liorse- 
power  thrashing  machine.  It  has  a  contriv¬ 
ance  for  regulating  the  blast  of  the  fanning-mill, 
and  the  use  of  sieves  is  entirely  dispensed  with. 
It  was  in  operation  on  the  grounds,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  cleaned  the  grain  perfectly,  and  one  of 
the  committee  told  me  that  none  of  the  grain 
was  blown  over.  The  manufacturers  as¬ 
sented  when  I  told  them  that  farmers  would 
soon  refuse  to  hire  thrashing  machines  that 
were  not  driven  by  steam,  but  smiled  in¬ 


credulously  when  I  told  them  that  avc  wanted 
straw  carriers  that  could  be  elevated  as  high 
again  as  at  present.  Most  of  us  are  obliged  to 
stack  our  straw  in  the  yard,  and  the  higher  we 
can  make  the  stack,  the  smaller  is  the  proportion 
of  straw  damaged  on  the  roof. 

W.  II.  McKinney,  of  Ohio,  who  asked  my 
advice  last  summer  in  regard  to  plowing  under 
clover,  sends  me  the  result.  He  plowed  under 
the  clover  the  last  of  June  when  it  was  in  full 
bloom ;  cross-plowed  the  field  the  last  of 
August;  on  the  5th  of  September  “  ridged  the 
whole  field  with  large  shovel-plows,  and  sowed 
l1  |a  bushels  of  red  chaff  wheat  per  acre,  and 
harrowed  it  with  a  common  ^  harrow  until  the 
ground  was  level.  It  grew  finely  in  the  fall, 
and  sustained  no  injury  during  winter.  Like 
all  the  wheat  in  this  section  it  did  not  start  early 
in  the  spring,  but  after  a  while  it  commenced  to 
grow  and  soon  left  all  other  fields  far  behind. 
About  four  acres  in  the  field  fell  before  it  head¬ 
ed  out,  and  just  before  harvest  we  had  a  heavy 
storm  that  laid  it  badly,  so  that  we  had  to  cut 
with  the  reaper  all  one  way.  The  sheaves  were 
almost  as  thick  as  they  could  lie  on  the  ground. 
"We  have  just  thrashed,  and  had  four  hundred 
bushels  from  the  twenty  acres,  or  twenty  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  while  the  average  of  our  neighbors 
is  only  fifteen  bushels.”  Mr.  McK.  adds  :  “  If 

we  have  to  sell  at  less  than  $1.50  per  bushel,  we 
lose  money,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
labor.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  well  to  look  the  fact  squarely  in  the 
face.  There  is  no  business  which  is  not  some¬ 
times  carried  on  at  a  loss,  and  farming  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  Farmers  have  no  fixed 
rules  in  regard  to  selling.  When  prices  are 
high,  they  are  more  inclined  to  hold  on,  in  hope 
that  they  will  be  higher;  and  when  prices  are 
low,  they  are  often  in  a  hurry  to  sell  for  fear 
they  will  be  lower.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
wheat  ought  to  be  higher  this  fall  than  it  should 
have  been  last  fall.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  we  shall  get  a  paying  price.  Powerful 
as  the  agricultural  press  has  become,  it  is  not 
yet  capable  of  inducing  farmers  to  combine  to¬ 
gether  for  their  oivn  interests.  The  time  is 
coming,  however,  when  we  shall  know  how 
much  it  ought  to  cost  us  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
wheat  in  an  average  season,  and  we  shall  refuse 
to  sell  unless  we  get  a  fair  price.  People  must 
eat,  and  it  would  seem  that  producers  had  the 
question  of  price  in  their  own  hands.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  is  true;  but  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  means  of  transportation  avc  can  never  per¬ 
manently  get  unreasonably  high  prices.  We 
have  to  compete  with  the  whole  world,  and  the 
problem  Ave  have  to  solve  is,  how  to  raise  our 
products  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  done  by  any 
other  nation.  If  Avages  are  too  high,  they  must 
come  doAvn.  In  this  respect,  hoAvever,  farmers 
must  compete  with  other  industries.  Men  Avill 
not  work  for  us  for  less  than  they  can  get  in  the 
nurseries  or  market  gardens,  or  on  railroads  or 
canals.  They  will  not  dig  ditches  on  the  farm 
for  less  Avages  per  day  than  they  can  get  for  dig¬ 
ging  sewers  in  the  cities.  The  trouble  at  present 
is,  that  avc  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
country  than  the  same  class  of  labor  is  Avortli 
in  the  cities.  Only  think  of  a  man  earning 
$5.25  a  day  in  digging  underdrains  ! 

These  English  ditchers  (see  Col.  Waring’s  ar¬ 
ticle  in  October  Agriculturist ,  page  374)  must 
think  “America’s  a  great  country,”  Avhen  they 
can  get  75  cents  a  rod  for  making  underdrains, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  the  work  25  cents  a 
rod  cheaper  than  the  “  experienced  Irish  ditch¬ 
ers.”  No  wonder  that  Robert  Conmgsby,  who 


Avas  here  last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  to  enquire  into  the  “  prospects  of  the 
English  laborer  in  America,”  reports  that, 
Avhile  “  the  English  mechanic  gains  little  or 
nothing  by  emigration,  except  the  chance  of  a 
good  gratis  education  for  his  children,  the  un¬ 
skilled  laborer  gains  in  addition  a  great  increase 
of  wages,  of  comfort,  and  of  liberty,  while  the 
agricultural  laborer  gains  everything .” 

Fifteen  cents  a?od,  in  our  currency,  would  be 
considered  a  high  price  for  digging  and  laying 
such  drains  in  England.  And  how  is  it  possible 
that  Ave  can  afford  to  pay  Jive  times  as  much  for 
the  same  work  here  ?  I  have  never  yet  paid 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  a  rod  for  digging  a 
drain  three  feet  deep.  Mr.  Swan,  who  laid  55 
miles  of  draining  tile  on  his  farm  in  tAvo  years, 
got  his  drains  dug  for  twelve  cents  per  rod — but 
that  was  before  the  Avar.  It  is  much  the  better 
way  to  let  out  the  digging  by  the  rod,  but  it  is 
not  often  that  you  can  find  men  willing  to  do 
the  work  at  a  fair  price.  A  good  plan  is  to  pay 
the  men,  say  $1.25  per  day,  and  then  agree  to 
give  them  tAventy-five  cents  for  every  rod  they 
cut  over  five  rods  a  day.  They  are  in  this  way 
sure  of  a  fair  day’s  Avages,  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  the  land  may  prove,  and  they  have 
a  chance  of  earning  extra  Avages  according  to 
their  skill  and  industry. 

Last  Avinter  I  had  considerable  ditching  done 
on  the  plan  recommended  by  Col.  Waring — 
that  is  to  sa}r  Ave  laid  the  tiles  as  fast  as  Ave  dug 
the  ditches.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  under¬ 
drains  can  be  cut  and  laid  in  winter  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage,  where  we  have  heavy  snows  and  zero 
weather.  The  system  works  well  when  you  at¬ 
tend  to  cleaning  out  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and 
laying  the  tiles  yourself.  It  must  be  done  with 
care  and  judgment.  If  there  is  water  enough 
in  the  ditch  to  level  bjq  all  that  need  be  done  is 
to  cut  the  ditches  deep  enough  and  be  sure  that 
the  water  passes  away  through  each  tile  as  it  is 
laid.  I  propose  to  dig  some  more  ditches  this 
Avinter  in  the  same  Avay.  The  plan  is  to  take  a 
plowman  who  can  strike  out  a  straight  furrow  ; 
stick  poles  where  the  ditch  is  to  be,  and  turn 
two  or  three  furrows  on  each  side  of  them. 
Make  the  first  furrow  six  or  eight  inches  deep, 
the  second  one  as  much  deeper  as  it  can  be 
turned  over  properly,  and  the  last  furrow  as 
deep  as  three  or  four  horses  can  draw  the  plow. 
Go  up  and  down  the  dead  furroAv  or  ditch  with 
the  plow  two  or  three  times,  until  the  soil  is  all 
broken  up  fine,  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  Avide, 
and  as  deep  as  possible.  Dr.  Grant’s  “  Great 
Trench  PIoav,”  figured  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Annual  for  1868  (pages  49  and  50),  is 
probably  the  best  implement  that  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  I  mean  to  get  one  of  them 
and  try  it  before  winter  sets  in.  With  such  a 
ploAV  there  can  be  no  trouble  in  getting  doAvn  at 
least  tAvo  feet  deep,  putting  on  four  horses 
abreast  and  going  tAvo  or  three  times  in  the 
same  furrow.  The  suoav  settles  in  these  dead- 
furrows,  and  the  loose  soil  underneath  being  a 
good  non-conductor,  does  not  freeze  so  hard  but 
that  a  spade  can  be  easily  driven ’through  the 
slight  crust.  It  is  much  pleasanter  work  dig¬ 
ging  such  underdrains  in  the  Avinter  Avhen  the 
soil  is  comparatively  dry,  than  in  the  early 
spring  Avhen  the  ground  is  wet  and  muddy.  If 
the  land  needs  draining,  hoAvever,  Avlien  you 
get  doAvn  three-and-a-half  or  four  feet  deep,  you 
will  find  Avatcr  enough  to  level  by— and  this  is 
all  that  is  needed.  Chopping  was  formerly  the 
principal  Avinter  Avork.  But  Avitli  many  of  us 
the  chopping  period  has  passed,  and  Ave  have 
entered  on  the  draining  epoch.  And  it  is  my 
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opinion  that  the  work  must  be  done  principally 
in  the  winter,  when  other  farm  work  is  not 
pressing.  I  paid  the  best  men  only  $1.00  a  day 
for  ditching  last  winter,  and  some  of  the  poorer 
ones  only  75  cents,  without  board.  If  I  had 
put  it  off  until  spring  not  a  man  of  them  would 
have  worked  for  less  than  $1.50  or  $1.75.  But 
being  through  with  the  ditching  and  having  lit¬ 
tle  work  that  must  be  done,  they  worked  all 
spring  for  $1.25  per  day.  If  a  farmer  who  hires 
men  by  the  day  gets  behind  with  his  work,  the 
men  will  do  all  they  can  to  get  him  in  a 
tight  place  and  then  put  the  screws  on. 

To  ditch  in  winter,  we  must  get  all  ready  be¬ 
forehand.  The  tiles  can  be  drawn  when  we 
have  good  sleighing,  but  it  is  necessary  to  order 
them  previously.  Make  up  your  mind  in  the 
fall  where  the  drains  are  to  be  cut.  If  the  main 
drain  is  to  discharge  into  an  open  ditch,  the 
ditch  should  be  cleaned  out,  or  “scoured,”  as 
the  English  farmers  call  it,  so  that  the  water 
will  pass  off  freely.  This  should  be  done  in  the 
summer  or  autumn,  before  heavy  rains  set  in. 
Make  sure  of  the  outlets  to  the  drains.  There 
is  dangerofthe  land  freezing  on  the  sidesoflhe 
open  ditch,  and  it  is  well,  after  you  have  plowed 
out  the  furrows,  to  dig  out  the  underdrain  from 
the  open  ditch  as  deep  as  you  intend  to  have  it 
for  half  a  rod  or  so.  Then,  when  the  corn  is  all 
husked  and  the  stalks  in  the  barn;  when  the 
potatoes  are  dug  and  in  the  cellar,  or  if  put  in 
pits,  when  the  second  layer  of  straw  and  dirt 
has  been  thrown  on  to  make  sure  of  their  not 
freezing ;  when  the  sheep  and  cattle  are  in  their 
winter  quarters  and  the  fat  pigs  are  in  the  pork 
barrel ;  when  you  have  plowed  the  last  furrow, 
and  the  implements  and  machines  are  all  housed ; 
when  you  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  a  foot 
of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  atmosphere 
bright,  dry,  cold,  and  stimulating,  get  a  good 
warm  breakfast,  and  put  on  a  well-oiled  pair  of 
‘boots,  and  then  “  what  larks  !”  Chopping  has 
its  pleasures,  doubtless,  because  it  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  energy,  but  underdraining 
far  more.  The  operations  are  essentially  alike. 
A  dull,  slow,  plodding  man  never  makes  a  good 
chopper  or  a  good  ditcher.  In  ditching,  as  in 
chopping,  it  is  the  “big  chips”  that  count.  An 
energetic  man  will  thrust  a  sharp,  narrow  spade 
into  ground  where  a  plodder  would  think  he 
must  use  the  pick.  Men  who  are  riding  past 
on  a  load  of  wood,  slapping  their  hands,  may 
think  it  cold  work  to  dig  underdrains  with  the 
thermometer  near  zero.  But  they  know  nothing 
about  it.  Let  the  work  be  performed  with  the 
necessary  energy,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  extra  wrappings.  But  good  men  should  not 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day — and  poor 
men  have  no  business  in  an  underdrain. 

Two  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  came  to 
see  my  farm  a  short  time  since,  and  the  thing 
which  seemed  to  impress  them  most  was  the 
quantity  of  grass  along  the  sides  of  the  roads. 
They  seemed  to  have  expected  that  with  our 
high-priced  land,  we  should  economize  every 
inch.  One  of  my  neighbors,  a  thriving  German 
farmer,  has  made  the  sides  of  the  road  smooth 
and  level,  and  this  year  mowed  quite  a  nice 
crop  of  hay  from  them.  Too  many  of  us  make 
tfie  road  the  receptacle  for  all  the  stones, 
sticks,  and  rubbish  of  the  firm.  The  thistles 
come  up  between  the  stones.  Mowing  the 
grass  is  out  of  the  question.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  top  off  the  thistles  occasionally.  I 
know  of  few  things  that  would  add  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  country  as  to  have  all  the 
road-sides  made  smooth  and  level,  and  have  the 
grass  cut  with  a  mowing  machine  twice  a  year. 


The  thrifty  German  alluded  to  is  doing  too  well 
to  have  any  thought  of  selling,  but  if  he  had  I 
am  sure  his  farm  would  sell  for  $10  an  acre 
more  for  having  such  a  lawn-like  road-side,  and 
for  the  general  air  of  neatness  and  thrift  which 
it  imparts  to  the  establishment. 

These  gentlemen  said  the  negroes  were  doing 
much  better  than  they  expected.  The  more 
intelligent  of  them  were  working  the  land  on 
shares,  and  the  others  worked  for  $8  or  $10  per 
month  and  board, — the  board  consisting  of  a 
peck  of  corn  meal  and  four  pounds  of  pork  a 
week.  Another  year  it  was  supposed  they 
would  demand  and  obtain  higher  wages.  In 
reply  to  a  question  regarding  the  profits  of 
farming,  they  said:  “IVe  calculate  to  make 
$200  to  each  hand.  A  farmer  who  employs 
twenty-five  hands  ought  to  make  $5,000  a  year.” 
This  mode  of  stating  the  matter  strikes  one 
strangely  here  at  the  North ;  but  after  all,  is  it 
not  the  true  idea?  It  is  from  our  labor  and  not 
from  the  “acres,”  that  we  obtain  our  profits. 

Jason  Smith,  a  well-known  farmer  of  Seneca 
Co.,  writes:  “Your  Walks  and  Talks  in  the 
Agriculturist  are  attracting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  and  are  read  with  interest  and  avidity.  I 
would  like  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  to  strengthen  your  cause.  I  highly  ap¬ 
prove  of  your  advocacy  of  the  practice  of  sum¬ 
mer-fallowing,  which,  if  done  thoroughly,  is  a 
sure,  if  not  the  only  economical,  means  of  de¬ 
stroying  troublesome  weeds,  such  as  the  Canada 
thistle,  cockle,  Mayweed,  white  and  yellow 
daisies,  pigeon  weed,  plantain,  burdock,  rag¬ 
weed,  mustard,  quack  grass,  with  a  host  of 
summer  weeds  too  numerous  to  mention.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  these,  except  quack  grass,  can  be  killed 
by  thorough  summer-fallowing  in  a  dry  season. 
Unless  we  adopt  a  better  system  of  farming,  the 
weeds  and  insects  will  drive  us  from  our  farms. 
The  law  requiring  path-masters  to  cut  the  weeds 
on  the  road-side  at  least  twice  a  year  is  a  dead 
letter  on  the  statute  books,  and  where  the  law 
prohibiting  cattle  from  running  at  large  has 
been  enforced,  the  road-sides  during  the  past  wet 
summer  became  a  perfect  swamp  of  weeds  and 
grass,  I  think  we  should  petition  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  allow  sheep  to  run  in  the  highways. 
They  are  peaceable  animals  and  easily  fenced 
against,  and  if  kept  on  short  allowance,  will  de¬ 
stroy  nearly  all  kinds  of  weeds.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  fences  should  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  farmers  allowed  to  cultivate  the  land  up  to 
the  road-side.  *  *  There  are  two  methods  of 
eradicating  weeds  or  keeping  them  in  check. 
The  best  is  thorough  fallowing,  and  the  next  is 
keeping  the  laud  in  grass  and  cutting  the  weeds 
often  enough  to  prevent  them  from  going  to 
seed.  They  cannot  germinate  or  take  root  to 
any  extent  in  a  stiff  sward.  Every  farmer 
should  fallow  at  least  one  field  every  year, 
which,  in  time,  would  clear  his  farm  of  these 
pests.  In  witnessing  the  operation  of  a  new 
steam  thrashing  machine  recently,  it  was  dis¬ 
gusting  to  see  how  much  bulk  the  feeder  had  to 
put  through  for  the  quantity  of  grain.  As  a 
general  rule,  about  one-third  of  the  bulk  was 
weeds — and  this  on  farms  the  owners  of  which 
make  some  pretensions  to  being  model  farmers.” 

Mark  you,  this  is  from  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the 
home  of  such  farmers  as  John  Johnston,  Robert 
J.  Swan,  the  lamented  Ten  Eyck  Foster,  and 
John  Delafield, — a  County  which  has  produced 
more  wheat  per  acre  than  any  other  in  the 
State.  I  fear  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  It 
is  certainly  true  of  this  section.  I  think  my 
corn  field  is  tolerably  clean  (the  result  of  two 
corn  crops  in  succession  five  years  ago,  and  the 


thorough,  almost  the  excessive,  use  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  at  that  time,  together  with  its  free  use  this 
season).  But  with  this  exception,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  field  of  clean  corn,  or  clean  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  clean  beans.  Even  the  Deacon’s 
wheat  stubble,  though  there  is  a  fine  growth  of 
young  clover,  is  far  from  clean.  This  is  in 
Monroe  Co.,  “  the  center  of  the  garden  of  the 
Empire  State,”  where  good  farm  land  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  worth,  and  actually  sells  for,  $125 
to  $200  per  acre.  The  remedy  is  “fall-fallow¬ 
ing,”  for  spring  crops,  to  be  seeded  down  with 
clover ;  fall-plowing  followed  by  summer-fal¬ 
lowing  for  wheat,  also  to  be  seeded  with  clover ; 
planting  two  hoed  crops,  such  as  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  in  succession,  and  the  constant  use  of 
the  cultivator  between  the  rows ;  and  plowing 
or  cultivating  in  the  fall,  after  the  crop  is  re¬ 
moved.  If  the  wheat  or  barley  stubbles  that 
are  seeded  with  clover  throw  up  weeds,  pass  the 
mowing  machine  over  them  to  prevent  their 
going  to  seed,  and  keep  down  the  weeds  along 
the  fences,  and  in  waste  places  and  road-sides. 
A  few  years  of  such  treatment  will  clear  our 
farms  and  do  much  to  enrich  them  and  our¬ 
selves  at  the  same  time. 


Cattle  in  the  Road. 


A  correspondent  complains  bitterly  of  his 
thriftless  neighbors  who  allow  their  cattle,  geese, 
and  hogs,  to  run  in  the  road — starving  them  on 
their  own  premises  that  they  may  get  a  starv- 
ling  living  on  the  highway.  They  dodge  into 
every  open  gateway,  plunder  the  garden,  tear 
down  the  roses  from  the  trellis,  mar  the  flower 
borders,  break  the  shrubbery,  eat  the  turnips, 
destroy  the  paling,  and  are  the  pest  of  the 
neighborhood.  Patience,  my  good  friend. 
There  is  a  remedy.  Your  neighbor,  who  thus 
torments  his  friends,  is  influenced  solely  by  the 
love  of  gain.  He  thinks  all  that  his  cattle  steal 
from  the  highway  and  from  the  fields  of  his 
neighbors  is  so  much  gain  to  him.  You  have 
only  to  make  him  feel  that  it  is  loss  in  money 
and  in  self  respect,  to  reform  him.  In  most 
civilized  communities  you  have  the  law  on 
your  side.  There  is  a  pound  for  stray  cattle, 
geese,  and  hogs,  and  if  they  are  put  in,  he  can¬ 
not  get  them  out  without  paying  the  fines  and 
fees.  A  little  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
afflicted  will  soon  open  his  eyes,  as  well  as  his 
purse.  He  will  keep  his  cattle  at  less  expense 
upon  his  own  laud.  There  must  be  no  tender¬ 
heartedness  shown  him  under  the  misapprehen¬ 
sion  that  he  will  make  reprisals.  Let  him  it' 
he  dare.  You  are  unmanly  if  j-ou  wiil  not  de¬ 
fend  your  own  property  by  all  legal  measures. 
He  is  as  fall  of  conceit  as  an  egg  is  of  meat,  and 
as  long  as  he  finds  that  his  cattle  can  steal  from 
the  highway  with  impunity,  he  will  keep  them 
at  it.  He  thinks  it  is  smart  to  get  ahead  of  the 
public  in  this  way,  and  until  you  can  take  this 
conceit  out  of  him,  and  show  him  that  it  is 
wicked  rather  than  smart,  there  is  no  hope  of 
his  reform.  The  pound  for  his  cattle  will  be  a 
means  of  grace  that  he  cannot  slight.  If  the 
law  is  against  you  it  will  take  a  little  longer  to 
reach  your  result,  but  it  is  equally  sure.  By 
sufficient  painstaking  a  law  can  be  secured  in 
any  township,  clearing  the  highway  of  cattle. 
The  proposition  that  a  man  should  pasture  his 
own  cattle  is  so  just  that  few  men  will  argue 
long  against  it.  Public  opinion  can  be  reformed 
and  made  right  on  this  subject,  and  with  the 
law  on  your  side,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if 
your  neighbors  thrust  their  surplus  cattle  upon 
your  premises.  Try  the  effect  of  the  pound. 
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Bulls  in  Harness. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  various  modes 
of  using  the  labor  of  bovine  animals — oxen. 


Fig.  1. — BULL  IX  CART  HARNESS. 

cows,  and  bulls — in  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
should  so  universally  have  contemplated  yoking 
or  harnessing  them  in  pairs.  Horses  have  been 
used  singly,  both  for  light  and  heavy  draft,  but 
only  now  and  then  some  zealous  utilitarian  or 
some  poverty-stricken  peasant  has  applied  the 
strength,  the  one  of  his  bull,  the  other  of  his 


Fig.  3.— -BULL  IN  WAGON  HARNESS. 

lone  cow,  to  tillage  of  the  soil  or  other  agricul¬ 
tural  labor.  We  have  long  had  our  own  no¬ 
tions  as  to  how  bulls  might  best  be  harnessed, 
but  some  time  ago  set  about  finding  out  what 
other  plans  were  in  vogue.  To  this  end  we 
proposed  the  question  in  the  Agriculturist, 
and  have  heard  from  several  of  our  readers. 

One  who  studies  the  form  of  the  bull,  ox,  and 
cow,  especially  when  they  are  walking,  will  see 
clearly,  wo  think,  that  there  are  but  two  points 
from  which  they  can  draw  a.  load.  One  is  where 
the  yoke  rests  ordinarily  as  cattle  are  worked  in 
this  country, — the  top  of  the  neck  in  front  of 
the  shoulders;  the  other  is  the  forehead,  where 
the  yoke  is  generally  placed  in  Europe  and 
Spanish  America.  When  oxen  are  yoked  in  the 
common  way,  they  draw  chiefly  by  the  yoke, 


the  traces  are  attached.  It  would  draw  across 
the  points  of  the  shoulders,  or  below  them  upon 
the  brisket,  and  in  either  case  would  cramp  the 
motions  of  the  fore  legs  and  pain  the  animal — 
we  all  know  how  quickly 
a  tight  ox-bow  will  gall 
the  throat ;  and  besides,  it 
would,  we  presume,  inter¬ 
fere  with  breathing  and 
rumination.  The  natural 
and  only  way  for  an  ox  or 
bull  in  a  state  of  freedom 
to  exert  all  its  power  is,  by 
the  horns  or  forehead,  so 
that  the  animal  can  push,  as 
when  fighting.  The  objec- 
tions  to  this  mode  of  yok¬ 
ing  oxen  are,  that  t  heir 
heads  are  uncomfortably 
confined  when  drawing, 
that  a  separate  ncck-voke 
or  harness  must  be  used  if  cattle  are  work¬ 
ed  in  a  cart  or  wagon,  and  (which  has  not 
yet  been  proved)  that  they  draw  no  easier. 
These  objections,  however,  apply  with  less 
force  to  yoking  single  bulls  by  the  head. 

The  different  methods  we  are  now  able  to 
suggest  arc  illustrated  with  con¬ 
siderable  minute¬ 
ness  to  make  them 
clearer.  Figure  5 
represents  a  bull  in 
the  single  'wooden 
yoke,  made  like,  or, 
in  some  cases  per¬ 
haps,  of  half  a  com¬ 
mon  yoke,  than 
which  the  ends 
ought  to  be  longer 
and  more  pointed. 

They  should  have 
strong  bolts  passing 

through  them,  with  rings  or  hooks  attached, 
to  which  traces  may  be  fastened.  This  is  an 
awkward  contrivance,  but  strong,  convenient, 


wagon  harness,  and  figure  4  a  plow  harness, 
with  collars.  The  neck-band  collar  (sec  fig.  2) 
would  work  equally  well  for  plowing. 

American  preferences  condemn  the  use  of 


■BULL  HARNESSED  WITH  A  NECK-BAND. 


the  head-yoke,  which  is  represented  by  figures 
G  and  7.  Figure  8  represents  the  head  of  a  bull 
with  the  yoke  attached.  This  yoke  is  made  of 
hickory  or  ash,  the  wood  being  20  inches  long, 
somewhat  curved,  3  inches  wide,  and  l1]  2  inches 
thick,  tapering  to  the  tips.  The  ends  are  ironed, 


Fig.  5.— BULL  IN  SINGLE  YOKfi. 
and  not  very  much  by  the  bows,  as  might  be 
supposed.  The  ox  cannot  draw  comfortably  in 
a  breast  collar,  that  is,  by  a  strap  passing 
around  under  the  neck  horizontally,  to  which 


Fig.  7.— BOTTOM  OF  HEAD-YOKE. 

and  easily  made.  It  may  be  used  with  either 
the  cart  or  wagon  harness,  as  shown  in  figures 
1  and  3,  and  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  New 
England.  Figure  2  is  a  bull  harnessed  to  draw 
mainly  by  a  neck-band,  connected  with  breech¬ 
ing  straps  and  traces.  The  harness  goes  in 
front  of  the  brisket,  but  comparatively  little  draft 
comes  upon  it.  When  cattle  are  thus  harnessed 
in  pairs,  a  hold-back  chain  goes  from  the  breast- 
piece  to  the  pole.  We  have  the  sketch  from  a 
friend  who  has  seen  it  used  in  the  Middle  States. 
Figure  1  shows  a  bull  in  a  regular  horse-cart 
harness,  the  collar  being  simply  inverted.  A 
young  bull  may  usually  bo  harnessed  in  this 
way,  but  most  old  ones  would  need  to  have  the 
collar  widened.  The  shape  of  a  bull’s  neck 
is  such  that  a  large  horse  collar,  that  may  bo 
opened,  will  often  fit  very  well.  The  rings  or 
hooks  in  the  liames  for  attaching  the  traces  are- 
in  just  the  right  places,  but,  unfortunately,  some 
bulls  cannot  be  harnessed  with  an  ordinary  col¬ 
lar;  for  such  collars  must  be  made,  or  some 
.other  plan  adopted*  Figure  3  shows  a  common 


Fig.  4.— -BULL  IN  FLOW  HARNESS.  « 

and  have  strong  hooks  attached.  A  leathern 
cushion  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve,  well 
padded  with  hair  or  moss.  Straps  passing 
through  holes  4  inches  from  each  end  serve  to 
attach  the  yoke  to  the  horns,  so  that  it  hangs 
free  upon  the  forehead. 


Coupling  for  [Double  Harrow's. 

It  is  often  a  disappointment  to  the  purchasers 
of  double  harrows  to  find  that  they  are  not 
usually  made  so  as  to  turn  one  upon  the  other 
without  uncoupling.  Were  this  possible,  they  . 
would  be  more  conveniently  handled  in  loading 
them  upon  wagons  or  sleds.  For  a  special  pur¬ 
pose  now  and  then,  where  a  heavily  weighted 


BULL  WITH  HEAD-YOKF.. 


harrow  is  desirable,  as  where  a  spot  filled  with 
quack  grass  exists  in  the  centre  of  a  field,  it 
would  often  be  very  convenient  to  turn  one  half 
upon  the  oilier,  and  if  more  weight  were  want- 
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eel,  throw  a  few  fence  posts  oil  top  of  that.  We 
give  herewith  a  picture  of  a  coupling  used  and 
recommended  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Smith,  of  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.  In  introducing  it  to  our  notice,  Mr.  S. 
writes :  “  There  is  many  a  little  device  scarcely 
thought  of  by  those  who  make  use  of  it,  which, 
if  it  were  hung  out  where  people  could  see  it, 
might  prove  the  very  thing  which  some  one  had 


Fig.  1.— HARROW  COUPLING. 


been  long  needing  to  cleai  the  briers  out  of  his 
path.  So,  I  say  to  whoever  knows  of  a  good 
thing,,  put  it  out  in  plain  sight  where  every  one 
can  see,  copy,  and  use  it.”  [This  is  good  doctrine, 
and  where  can  anything  be  put  in  plainer  sight 
than  in  the  pages  of  the  Agriculturist  ?]  “  This 

coupling  is  better  thanthecommon  hinge  or  rod 
coupling,  because  it  allows  freer  play  of  all  the 
parts  when  at  work  on  uneven  ground,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  allows  the  harrow  to  be  folded  together 

for  storing  or 
transporta  t  i  o  n. 
The  coupling 
rods  are  of  live- 
eighths  inch  (5|  s- 
in.)  round  iron, 
extending  across  the  harrows.  The  coupling 
seen  in  the  figure  consists  of  a  liinge-pin,  fasten¬ 
ed  by  a  nut  and  washer,  and  working  freely,  in 
a  perpendicular  slot  three  inches  long.  The  part 
having  the  hinge-pin  upon  it  is  shown,  detached, 
in  fig.  2.  There  are  shoulders  or  collars  upon 
the  rods,  which  bear  against  the  harrow  beams, 
and  the  rods  are  furnished  with  nuts  and  wash¬ 
ers  upon  the  opposite  ends.  The  rods  near  the 
joints  are  bent  up  so  as  to  bring  them  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  harrow,  to  facilitate  folding.” 
[Double  nuts  on  the  liinge-pin  would  be  better.] 


Cool  Cottage  Attics. 


Cottages  or  houses  of  considerable  pretensions 
in  regard  to  size  and  style,  yet  built  upon  the 
cottage  plan,  are  often  very  agreeable  upon 
the  ground  floors,  but  most  uncomfortable  in 
the  chambers.  The  roofs  may  be  lined  with 
cork  chips  to  keep  out  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but 
this  is  expensive,  and  after  all  the  best  non-con¬ 
ducting  medium  is  an  open  air  space.  Mr.  A.  B. 


Allen,  who  edited  the  American  Agriculturist 
nearly  30  years  ago,  sends  us  the  accompanying 
sketch  and  description  of  his  cottage  attic.  He 
writes  in  substance :  “  By  airing  the  attic  story 
of  my  cottage  according  to  the  above  plan,  it 
becomes  the  coolest  room  in  the  house,  even 
when  the  thermometer  rises  to  102°,  as  it  did  | 


this  summer,  in  the  shade,  on  my  north  veran¬ 
da.  It  is  also  free  from  that  disagreeable,  close 
garret  smell,  which  attics  usually  have  in  hot 
weather.  The  top  window  sash  can  be  let  down 
12  to  18  inches ;  this  airs  the  space  well  be¬ 
tween  the  ceiling  of  the  room  and  roof.  This 
space  is  open  over  the  whole  from  east  to  west, 
and  as  there  is  a  window  at  each  end,  of  course 
it  has  a  good  chance  to  air.  There  is  an  open 
space  on  each  side  of  the  room  to  the  eaves. 
At  each  corner  is  a  door  2  ft.  by  4  ft.  opening 
into  this  space.  Hot  days  we  throw  these  doors 
open,  and  thus  have  a  current  of  air  all  around 
the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  attic  as  well  as 
overhead.  The  space  here  is  used  to  store 
trunks,  etc.  The  attic  rooms  are  8  ft.  high.” 

The  hint  thus  thrown  out  may  be  made  use 
of  by  those  occupying  or  building  houses  having 
the  modern  French  roofs  Tiiese  are  deservedly 
popular  on  account  of  the  spacious  attic  cham¬ 
bers  they  admit  of,  though  the  tendency  is  to 
make  the  top  so  flat  and  the  pitch  below  the 
break  in  the  roof  so  steep  that  they  are  often 
any  thing  but  handsome.  If  a  free  circulation 
of  air  can  be  secured  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  roof  and  between  the  side  walls  and  the 
eaves,  they  may  be  made  cool  and  comfortable 
in  hot  weather,  and  the  air  spaces  will  prove 
an  effective  defence  against  the  cold  of  winter, 
preventing  the  escape  of  warmth  just  as  they 
arrest  the  penetration  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

—  — -  —  ■  'o  « — uia-^-CB*- »— 

“  Tieing  ”  Rafter.:. 


Rafters  are  subject  to  very  unequal  pressure, 
and  unless  well  “  tied,”  roofs  are  strained. 


RAFTERS  BOLTED  TOGETHER. 


Great  drifts  often  pile  up  on  one  side  of  a  roof; 
heavy  winds  press  with  the  force  of  tons  ,  and  if 
a  roof  is  strained  and  yields  in  the  least,  it  is  liable 
easily  to  become  insecure.  Tie-beams  are  those 
which  cross  between  opposite  sides  of  a  roof  and 
hold  them  together,  forming  with  the  rafters  a 
triangle  which  is  perfectly  substantial,  unless 
something  breaks.  These  tie-beams  are  often 
in  the  way  when  one  wishes  to  utilize  the  space 
immediately  below  the  roof.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  diagram  is  a  suggestion  by  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  of  a  means  of  obviating  the  difficulty. 
He  proposes  to  bolt  the  tops  of  the  rafters  to¬ 
gether  in  pairs,  and  were  every  pair  to  be  thus 
bolted,  especially  if  they  had  a  width  of  six 
inches,  a  roof  of  small  size  would  be  a  very 
substantial  pne,  Larger  roofs  would  still  re¬ 
quire  more  or  less  tieiug,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  rafters  and  the  size  of  the  build 
ing.  There  is,  of  course,  no  necessity  that  the 
bolt  should  be  entirely  concealed— it  might  ex¬ 
tend  below  the  joining  of  the  lower  edges  of  the 
rafters ;  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  long 
rods  for  tieing  roofs  are  undesirable,  because 
they  are  subject  to  expansion  in  warm,  and  con¬ 
traction  in  cold  weather.  Instead  of  the  bolt 
proposed,  a  piece  of  board  might  be  substituted, 
securely  nailed  or  pinned  to  the  rafters,  and  en¬ 
croaching  but  a  few  inches  upon  the  space  be¬ 
low  them.  If,  however,  as  in  some  ornamental 
structures,  it  is  desirable  to  show  the  rafters, 
concealment  of  the  bolts  would  be  imperative. 


The  Hawk  Nuisance. 


Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  crows,  wo 
never  heard  an  argument  in  favor  of  hawks  of 
any  kind.  Yet  among  our  native  hawks  are  in- 


Fig.  1. — WIRE  HAWK  TRAP. 

eluded  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  birds. 
When  small  birds,  young  rabbits,  etc.,  are  plen¬ 
ty,  hawks  are  not  very  troublesome ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  young  birds  have  grown  and  become 
wary,  and  the  more  when  the  migratory  birds 
have  gone  southward  for  the  winter,  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  hawks  begin  with  vigor  and  fre¬ 
quency.  Late  chickens  fall  an  easy  prey.  Cold 
weather  sharpens  the  appetites  and  increases 
the  danger  of  losses  from  hawks.  When  spring 
comes,  hawks  are  again  active  and  destructive, 
until  the  young  of  other  birds  and  animals 
tempt  them  to  more  secure  and  secluded  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds.  Mr.  R.  T.  Smith,  of  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  about  a  method  which  he  prac¬ 
tices  for  trapping  hawks,  which  strikes  us  as 
efficient.  He  says  of  it :  “To  make  a  first-rate 
hawk  trap  take  an  inch  board  12  inches  square, 
and  round  it;  get  fifteen  or  twenty  fence  wires 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  long,  and  set  them  in  the 
board,  spreading  or  radiating,  the  exposed  ends 
being  sharpened,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
center  wire  should  stand  straight.  In  setting  it, 
put  some  dirt  and  grass  over  the  board,  and  tie 
a  noisy  chicken  to  the  center  wire.  Do  not  pol¬ 
ish  the  wires,  and  have  them  pretty  close  togeth¬ 
er.  Place  the  trap  where  the  hawk  will  see  it, 
and  when  he  makes  a  swoop  for  the  chick,  you 
will  have  him.” 

This  trap  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
common-sense  arrangement,  for  it  is  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  a  pointed  wire  a  foot  long  would  bo 
hard  to  see,  looking  directly  down  upon  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  hawk  is  scared  and 


made  to  drop  its  prey,  it  is  very  likely  to  come 
back  to  find  it,  when  it  may  be  trapped  or  shot. 
The  best  trap  for  this  case  would  probably  be  a 
noose  laid  around  the  dead  chicken,  attached  to 
a  bent  pole,  fastened  down  by  a  string  and  peg, 
which  wTould  be  loosened  by  the  least  attempt 
to  remove  the  chicken.  The  noose  must  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  string  holding  the  pole  down. 
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Earth-Closets  in.  Country  Houses. 


The  Agriculturist  was  the  first  paper  in  the 
country  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  Dry  Earth 
as  a  disinfectant  in  private  closets ;  and  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  our  Agricultural  Annual  for  1868,  “  Sew¬ 
ers  and  Earth-closets  in  their  relation  to  Agri¬ 
culture,”  was  the  first  complete  statement  made 
here  of  the  mode  of  operating  the  system,  and 
of  its  many  advantages.  Since  this  publication, 
the  Earth-closet  has  made  very  rapid  advances, 
and  is  fast  taking  its  place  as  an  essential  ac¬ 
cessory  of  country  houses.  It  is  not  our  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  article  to  say  anything  about  the 
contrivance  patented  by  its  English  inventor, 
and  manufactured  by  the  Company  at  Hartford, 
beyond  the  statement  that  this  apparatus  seems 
to  be  simple  and  effective.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  pages.  What  we  do  design  to  do  is  to 
show  how  the  system  is  to  be  applied  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  householders,  without  reference 
to  the  apparatus  by  which  the  principle  is  ap¬ 
plied  ; — the  principle  being  to  throw  down  after 
each  use  of  the  closet  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
sifted  dry  earth.  Whether  it  is  thrown  by  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  or  by  hand  is  a  question  of 
convenience  only, — not  of  efficiency,  for  if  the 
earth  is  thrown  it  accomplishes  its  purpose 
equally,  however  the  throwing  may  be  done. 

The  principle  is  simply  this.  Ordinary  soil, 
or  clayey  loam  (not  sand),  if  dried  in  the  sun  and 
wind,  and  sifted  through  a  sieve  having  three 
or  four  meshes  to  the  inch,  or  being  so  deposit¬ 
ed  as  to  cover  the  solid  faeces  and  to  absorb  the 
urine,  entirely  prevents  the  escape  of  the  odor 
of  the  fresh  matter,  and  of  the  gases  that  are 
formed  during  its  decomposition.  Instead  of 
escaping  to  poison  the  air,  these  volatile  matters 
enter  the  pores  of  the  earth,  form  a  mechanical 
or  chemical  union  with  it,  and  remain  in  this 
connection  until,  on  being  used  as  manure,  they 
are  withdrawn  by  the  feeding  roots  of  plants. 


Thus,  two  results  of  the  greatest  importance 
are  secured  :  1,  Gases  which  are  always  highly 

offensive,  and  often  dangerous  to  health,  are 
locked  fast  in  the  vault;  2,  The  most  valuable 
of  all  manures, — that  one  which  has  hitherto 
been  almost  universally  wasted,  with  great  det¬ 
riment  to  our  prosperity, — is  not  only  entirely 
saved,  but  so  saved  that  its  use  is  as  inoffensive, 
both  in  idea  and  in  fact,  as  that  of  wood  ashes. 

Tiie  application  of  this  principle  allows  the 
occupant  of  a  house  in  the  country  to  dispense 
with  the  unsightly  building  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden, — approachable  by  delicate  women  only 
by  means  of  a  long  walk ;  sometimes  bordered 
and  overlaid  by  wet  grass  and  weeds ;  some¬ 
times  obstructed  by  snow ;  always  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  not  seldom  to  public  view, — 


and  to  provide  suitable  closet  accommodations 
in  any  part  of  the  house  in  which  it  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  have  them,  more  completely  inoffen¬ 
sive,  and  much  less  costly  than  the  water-closet 
which  is  in  universal  use  in  sewered  towns.  It 
also  enables  him  to  save  for  use  on  the  garden 
or  farm  a  manure  which  may  safely  be  valued 
at  $5  per  head  for  his  whole  family,  old  and 
young,  and  which,  under  the  present  system,  he 
more  often  than  not  utterly  wastes. 

The  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  earth 
may  be  whatever  the  means  or  the  convenience 
of  the  individual  may  suggest.  An  ordinary 
vessel  with  a  pint  of  earth  at  the  bottom,  and  an 
equal  quantity  with  which  to  immediately  cover 
the  deposit,  is,  so  far  as  de- 
odorization  and  disinfection 
go,  as  perfect  as  the  regular 
earth  commode,  and  it  may 
stand  in  a  sleeping-room  for 
any  length  of  time  (filled 
with  the  dejections  of  a 
cholera  patient)  without  of¬ 
fense  to  sense  or  danger  to 
health.  A  seat  over  a  wooden 
box  in  the  cellar  or  back 
shed,  with  a  box  of  earth  and 
a  tin  scoop  at  hand,  may  be  used  by  an  entire 
family  without  the  least  inconvenience  beyond 
the  necessary  attention  to  throwing  down  the 
earth  regularly.  In  the  ordinary  outer  build¬ 
ing,  all  offensiveness  may  be  prevented  in  the 
same  manner, — but  such  buildings  must  soon 
pass  out  of  use,  owing  to  their  cost,  their  pub¬ 
licity,  and  especially  their  inconvenience  (an  in¬ 
convenience  which,  particularly  in  cold  climates, 
causes  a  degree  of  irregularity  that  is  yearly 
making  the  health  of  our  already  too  delicate 
women  more  and  more  delicate).  Believing  that 
the  earth-closet  system  must  inevitably  be  adopt¬ 
ed  in  all  places  where  the  water-closet  cannot 
be,  and  that  it  will,  in  time  (for  economic  rea¬ 
sons),  entirely  supersede  even  this,  we  give  illus¬ 
trated  instructions  for  the 
application  of  the  principle, 
which  will  be  of  use  to  a  large 
share  of  country  readers. 

Home-made  Earth-clos¬ 
ets  may  be  constructed  in 
the  house, — or  at  least  in  a 
rear  building  which  may  be 
approached  from  the  house 
without  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Various  plans  by 
which  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  all,  according  to 
their  circumstances.  The 
engraving  (fig.  1)  of  a  section 
of  the  end  of  a  wood-shed 
behind  the  house  shows  how 
a  permanent  earth  -  closet 
may  be  easily  and  conveniently  arranged. 
Those  who  desire  to  avoid  the  slight  trouble  of 
throwing  down  the  earth  by  hand  can  substitute 
the  simple  machinery  manufactured  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  by  which  the  earth  is  thrown  whenever 
the  weight  of  the  person  is  raised  from  the  seat. 
In  this  case  the  upper  drawer  would  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  the  earth  would  be  placed  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  reservoir  over  the  hopper  through 
an  opening  into  the  outer  room. 

The  outer  room — on  the  left  of  the  cut — has 
a  glass  roof  and  a  ventilator,  so  that  earth  taken 
from  an  ordinarily  dry  field  will  soon  become 
thoroughly  dry  without  furtlkcr  trouble.  In  this 
same  room  there  should  be  a  bin  in  which  to 
empty  the  contents  of  the  lower  drawer,  and 
where  they  will  in  due  time  become  so  thorough¬ 


ly  homogeneous  and  so  dry  that  they  may  be 
used  over  again.  By  repeated  use  it  may  be 
made  worth  as  much  as  the  best  bone-dust. 
On  a  farm,  however,  where  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  all  manures  as  bulky  as  possible,  it  will 
be  best  to  use  fresh  earth  each  time.  Coal 
ashes  may  be  sifted  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  earth,  as  they  will  not  detract  either 
from  its  deodorizing  properties  or  from  its 
value  as  manure.  Even  pure  coal  ashes  may 
be  used  in  cold  weather. 

Preparing  Earth  for  Closets.— It  will 
save  much  trouble  and  cost,  if  arrangements 
are  made  to  dry  the  earth  for  closets  as  much 
as  possible  without  artificial  appliances.  The 


Fig.  2.— frame  for  drying  earth. 

writer’s  winter  supply  was  laid  in  in  August, 
by  taking  a  thin  scraping  from  the  surface  of  a 
fallow  field,  while  so  dry  that  no  further  prepa¬ 
ration  was  necessary. 

If,  however,  this  cannot  be  done  for  want  of 
storage  room,  it  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  to 
put  up  a  drying-bed,  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 
This  is  made  like  a  hot-bed,  but  raised  slightly 
from  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  earth’s  moisture,  and  provided  with  a  floor 
of  rough  boards.  The  floor  boards  should  not 
project  beyond  the  sides  of  the  frame,  lest  they 
catch  the  water  of  rains  and  carry  it  into  the 
earth.  Ventilating  holes  bored  through  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  frame,  so  that  the  evapo¬ 
rated  moisture  may  escape,  will  obviate  the  need 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  sashes,  according 
to  the  weather.  The  sashes  should  project  an 
inch  or  so  over  the  sides,  to  prevent  heavy  rains 
from  being  driven  into  the  holes,  and  they  should 
be  hooked  down,  to  keep  them  from  being- 
thrown  off  by  high  winds.  Such  a  frame,  with 
three  sashes  (3  ft.  x  6  ft.  each)  would  cost  about 
$15,  and  would  suffice  to  dry  sufficient  quantity 
of  earth  for  the  supply  of  an  ordinary  family. 

It  would  be  better — though  somewhat  more 
costly  at  the  outset — to  make  the  glass-roofed 
room  behind  the  closet  large  enough  to  hold  a 
year’s  supply  of  earth  taken  from  the  field  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer’s  drouth. 

The  quantity  of  earth  required  is  less  than 
would  be  supposed.  Enough  for  ten  uses  of  the 
closet  per  day,  for  a  whole  year,  would  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  bin  7  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft. 
high.  This  earth  would  be  worth  at  the  end  of 
the  year — for  manure — not  less  than  $40,  which 
would  abundantly  repay  all  cost  of  handling, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  having  such  a 
convenience  in  communication  with  the  house, 
and  of  immunity  from  infection. 

Storing  Roots  for  Winter. 

This  is  the  month  for  harvesting  and  securing 
roots  of  all  sorts;  for  while  mangel  wurtzel 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  topped  before  the  first 
killing  frost,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  in  small 
heaps  in  the  field,  covered  only  with  their  leaves 
or  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  earth,  until  the 
weather  begins  to  be  decidedly  cold.  Then 
these,  as  well  as  turnips  and  carrots,  must  be 
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put  away  for  the  season  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  neither  heat  from  over-crowding,  nor 
be  frozen  by  exposure.  There  are  three  ways 
in  which  the  winter-storing  may  be  done  on 
farms  where  there  is  not  sufficient  cellar  room : 

1,  Long  heaps  may  be  made,  and  covered,  first 
with  straw  and  then  with  earth.  The  precau¬ 
tions  to  be  observed  here  are  to  secure  suffi¬ 
cient  vent  for  the  escape  of  heat  and  the  result- 


Fig.  1.—  CROSS-SECTION  OF  ROOT  CELLAR. 


ant  gases  of  slight  fermentation  ;  to  have  a  good 
gutter  running  all  around  the  heap  (and  leading 
away  from  it  on  the  lowest  side);  and  to 
put  on  enough  covering  for  perfect  protection. 

9,  Pits  may  be  dug  in  the  ground  (21j2  to  3 
feet  deep),  and  tiers  of  roots  carefully  laid  up, 
not  more  than  2  feet  thick,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  about  6  inches  of  earth.  The 
layers  of  roots  should  have  their  spaces  mostly 
filled  with  earth,  only  enough  room  being  left, 
here  and  there,  for  the  escape  of  heat.  When 
the  pit  is  filled  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground  it  should  be  covered  with  straw  or  rub¬ 
bish  of  a  dry  character, the  thickness  of  this  being 
gradually  increased  as  the  season  advances,  un¬ 
til  we  are  secure  against  the  hardest  frosts ; — at 
first,  however,  it  must  not  be  more  than  six 
inches  thick,  and  must  lie  so  lightly  as  to  allow 
free  ventilation  to  the  mass  below,  this  becom¬ 
ing  less  necessary  as  the  first  heating  of  the 
roots  passes  over,  and  as  the  weather  grows 
colder.  Cornstalks  should  not  be  used,  as  they 
will  lie  too  closely  and  communicate  decay. 

This  plan  is  simpler,  cheaper,  and  safer  than 
the  first,  and  should  supplant  it  in  all  cases,  un¬ 
less  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  spot  that  is  (or  can 
be  made)  dry  for  a  depth  of  2J|a  feet. 

3,  The  above  are  makeshifts,  and  have  many 
disadvantages,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
the  stock  cannot  be  examiued  and  sorted.  The 
“  Field  Cellar,”  which  may  be  cheaply  built,  is 
greatly  superior  to  pits.  Its  construction  will 
be  understood  from  the  following  directions: 


Dig  in  dry  ground  a  trench  PL  ft.  deep,  8  ft. 
wide,  and  10  ft.  longer  than  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  cellar.  Along  each  side,  Dja  ft.  below 


Fig.  2.— LENGTHWISE  SECTION  OF  ROOT  CELLAR. 

the  surface,  cut  out  a  groove  such  as  is  shown  in 
fig.  1,  at  g,  g,  so  as  to  form  an  oblique  support 
for  a  board  8  inches  wide  lying  against  its  lower 
side.  Procure  for  rafters  either  light  chestnut 
posts,  or  2  x  5  spruce  joists,  saw  them  to  a  length 
of  5  ft.,  and  set  up  a  pair  (spiked  together  at 
the  top)  every  3  ft.  of  the  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Nail  cheap  boards  or  slabs  on  top  of  these 
rafters,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely.  Openings 
an  inch  wide  between  the  boards  will  do  no 
harm.  Cover  this  roof  12  or  18  inches  thick 
with  earth,  and  sod  it  neatly,  drawing  the  sod 


on  each  side  to  a  gutter  (7q  7t)  which  will  lead 
away  the  water  of  rains.  The  ends  may  be 
closed  with  double  boarding  filled  in  with  saw¬ 
dust,  leaves,  sea-weed  or  other  litter,  and  provid¬ 
ed  with  doors  wide  enough  to  carry  a  bushel 
basket  through — the  gable  over  the  tops  of  the 
doors  being  left  open  for  ventilation,  or,  which 
would  be  better,  supplied  with  movable  shutters. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  longitudinal  section  of  such  a 
cellar  about  30  feet  long,  with  an  area  5  feet 
long  at  each  end,  having  steps  (5, a,)  for  the 
approach.  C  is  the  earthen  wall  of  the  cellar ; 
d,  the  board  roof;  e,  the  earth  covering;  and//, 
the  rafters.  In  light  soils  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lay  up  a  stone,  brick,  or  post  and  board  wall 
against  the  side  of  the  cellar,  and  some  such 
protection  should  always  be  given  to  the  area 
at  the  ends.  Such  a  cellar  will  last  for  twenty 
years,  and  is  thoroughly  frost-proof.  If  made 
30  ft.  long  it  will  hold — being  filled  only  to  the 
eaves — about  700  bushels.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
made  wider  and  higher,  and  have  root  bins  on 
each  side  with  a  passage-way  between  them. 


Cheap  Ice-Houses. 

To  satisfy  the  numerous  inquiries  which  every 
year  flow  in  upon  us  early  in  autumn,  we  must 
give  pretty  regularly  a  chapter  on  ice-houses. 
This  year  almost  everybody  that  inquires  asks 
about  cheap  houses.  The  cheapest  ice-house 
we  know  of  is  really  no  house  at  all.  Many 
years  ago  we  knew  of  its  happening  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  that  there  was  a  very  cold  spell,  and  a 
gentleman  wishing  to  save  the  ice,  and  having 
plenty  of  straw',  made  a  floor  of  rails,  14  feet 
square,  which  he  covered  with  straw  two  feet 
thick ;  then  layer  after  layer  of  ice  W'as  piled  up, 
kept  in  place  by  stakes  and  boards  perhaps,  and 
when  the  pile  was  high  enough,  straw  was 
stamped  down  around  it,  and  a  wall  built  proba¬ 
bly  six  or  eight  feet  thick,  and  the  wdiole  was 
capped  and  thatched  like  a  stack.  The  ice 
kept  well  through  the  summer.  All  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  good  ice-house  were  met — drainage, 
non-conducting  walls,  and  a  slight  degree  of 
ventilation,  or  rather  a  change  of  air,  through 
diffusion.  In  whatever  w’ay  we  meet  these  con¬ 
ditions  we  shall  succeed  in  keeping  ice.  The 
most  successful  packers  put  a  very  thick  mass 
of  straw'  at  the  bottom. 

In  building  it  is  cheapest  to  use  good  materi¬ 
als.  It  is  rare  that  we  save  much  in  employing 
cheap  lumber.  The  sills  of  the  building  should 
rest  on  a  stone  foundation,  to  keep  them  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  it  is  best  to  lay  this  in  cement 
mortar.  A  tight  floor  (or  a  cement  floor)  may 
be  laid,  having  a  slight  incline,  in  connection 
with  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water,  or  the  floor 
may  be  laid  so  as  to  let  the  water  through  it. 
On  this  rails  are  laid,  which  are  to  be  covered 
with  straw,  to  support  the  ice.  Upon  the  sills, 
which  may  be  10  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
thick,  a  frame  is  set  up  of  10-inch  hemlock 
planks,  2  inches  thick,  3  feet  apart,  nailed  to  the 
sills  with  a  3  x  4-inch  strip,  as  a  plate,  nailed 
outside  on  the  tops  of  the  upright  planks.  To 
the  planks  are  nailed  the  inside  wall  and  the 
weather  boarding.  These  double  walls  should 
hardly  be  less  than  8  feet  high,  and  as  the 
weather  boarding  is  put  on,  the  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  boards  is  filled  with  spent 
tan  bark,  planing-mill  or  carpenters’  shavings, 
sawdust,  or  any  similar  porous  filling,  put  in 
dry,  and  well  packed.  The  roof  rests  upon  the 
plates  described,  and  it  is  best  to  have  the  eave3 
extend  a  good  way  beyond  the  side  of  the 
building,  though  not  essential.  The  ice  should 


never  be  filled  much  if  any  above  the  plates, 
and  the  best  place  for  the  door  is  in  the 
gable  end,  above  them,  although  a  door  may 
be  made  in  the  north  end,  going  nearly  to  the 
ground.  This  is  a  convenience,  both  in  packing 
and  in  taking  out  the  ice,  and  may  remain  closed 
and  tightly  packed  until  the  house  is  nearly 
empty.  Such  doors  are  made  with  a  common 
door  for  the  outside,  but  within,  instead  of  an¬ 
other  door,  is  a  series  of  boards,  to  fit  horizontal¬ 
ly  between  cleats  in  the  door  posts.  Tie  the  roof 
down,  if  necessary,  bv  nailing  strips  from  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  rafters  on  each  side  to  the  plank 
stanchions  forming  the  wTalls,  or  allow  some  of 
the  stanchions  to  extend  above  the  plates,  and 
nail  or  pin  them  to  the  rafters.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  the  sill  and  the  roof  should  be  as  little 
as  possible,  but  there  should  be  a  few  auger- 
holes  or  a  sliding  shutter  in  the  north  end,  to 
provide  ventilation.  With  such  a  house,  12 
feet  square,  or  12  x  14,  or  larger  still,  we  think 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  ice  the 
year  round.  A  structure  such  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  maybe  built  very  cheaply  if  a  man  does 
a  good  part  of  the  labor  himself,  and  any  farmer 
in  the  country  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  all. 


A  Two-horse  Cultivator  Wanted. 

Dir.  Mathias  Schafer,  of  Grant  Co.,  Wis., 
writes  us :  “  Will  you  describe  a  good  two-horse 
cultivator  for  tearing  up  and  pulverizing  fall- 
plowed  land  in  spring  previous  to  sowing  spring 
grain?” — It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  character 
of  the  land.  But  as  a  general  rule,  other  things 
being  equal,  we  should  select  the  cultivator  that 
has  the  narrowest  and  sharpest  teeth  and  which 
are  set  so  as  to  strike  the  land  obliquel)'.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  our  cultivators  is,  that 
they  are  designed  for  cutting  up  thistles  and 
other  weeds,  rather  than  for  tearing  up  and 
pulverizing  the  soil.  The  teeth  are  too  broad 
and  too  straight,  and  from  striking  the  ground 
too  abruptly  they  not  only  tear  up  too  much  of 
the  sod  but  run  unnecessarily  hard.  An  imple¬ 
ment  made  on  the  principle  of  Share’s  harrow, 
with  the  cutting  parts  constructed  of  polished 
steel,  would  do  good  work  in  preparing  sod 
land.  On  sod  land  plowed  pretty  early  in  the 
fall,  and  when  the  sod  is  nearly  rotted,  a  culti¬ 
vator  consisting  of  a  number  of  small,  plow¬ 
shaped  teeth,  made  of  steel,  would  answer  an 
excellent  purpose.  At  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  farm  we  saw  a  two-liorse  culti¬ 
vator  (the  name  of  winch  we  have  forgotten) 
at  work  among  the  corn,  which  had  two  or 
three  sets  of  teeth  that  could  be  changed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  land.  One  set  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  number  of  small  plows  that  would 
turn  furrows  perhaps  three  or  four  inches 
wide.  We  think  some  such  implement  as  the 
one  referred  to  would  be  useful  for  freshing  up 
and  pulverizing  the  soil  in  the  spring  on  an 
early  fall-plowed  sod.  Let  us  hear  from  the 
disinterested  cultivators  upon  this  subject. 

---  — -  «3>  «  - ^*M*a  - ■ - - - ■> 

Is  the  Largest  the  Best  ? 

The  awards  of  premiums  at  the  various  exhi¬ 
bitions  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
judges  the  largest  specimens  are  the  best,  and 
the  prizes  goto  the  greatest  amount  avoirdupois. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  some  fruits,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  in  vegetables  size  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  indication  of  superior  quality.  It  is  well 
enough  at  a  county  fair  to  give  premiums  for  the 
largest  pumpkins,  etc.,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the 
fair  should  be  made  attractive;  but  well-estab- 
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lished  Horticultural  Societies  should  judge  the 
specimens  by  quality  rather  than  by  quantity. 
Some  of  the  awards  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  struck  us 
as  being  rather  strangely  made.  This  Society 
has  a  position  so  well  established  that  it  can 
afford  to  break  away  from  the  custom  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  largest  as  always  the  best,  and 
establish  points  of  excellence  for  each  variety 
which  should  guide  in  awarding  the  premiums. 
All  who  know  anything  about  raising  vegetables 
are  aware  that  by  continued  selection  the  size 
of  most  varieties  can  be  materially  increased  ; 
they  should  also  know  that  this  increase  in  size 
is  often  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Take  the 
Autumnal  Marrow  Squash  as  an  example.  We 
find  this  twice  the  size  it  was  when  first  intro¬ 
duced,  and  greatly  inferior  in  quality.  So  the 
awards  to  overgrown  potatoes  are,  in  our  view, 
all  wrong.  The  specimens  of  Early  Rose  which 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  exhibition  referred  to 
were  enormous  and  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but 
altogether  too  large  to  cook  properly.  Premi¬ 
ums  should  be  awarded  to  just  such  specimens 
as  it  is  desirable  should  be  raised,  and  those 
so  overgrown  that  they  lose  quality,  or  are 
too  large  for  table  use,  should  be  disqualified. 


The  Wild  Pigeon. 

The  beautiful  bird  which  the  engraving  so  well 
represents  is  a  familiar  visitant  of  almost  every 
part  of  the  country  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Hudson’s  Bay,  and  from  the  Great  Plains  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Wild  Pigeon  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  migrations  which  it  accomplishes 
with  astonishing  ease  and  rapidity.  The  natural 
flight  of  pigeons  is  said  to  be  a  mile  a  minute, 
and  their  feeding-grounds  are  often  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  roosting-places,  to  which  they 
return  at  night.  The  number  of  these  birds  is 
hardly  conceivable.  In  going  to  and  from  the 
feeding-grounds  the  birds  often  darken  the  air 
for  hours,  morning  and  evening — while  at  their 
roosting-places  the  trees  are  loaded  to  such  an 
extent  that  great  limbs,  and  even  trees,  often  give 
way  and  come  crashing  to  the  ground  with  tlieir 
living  burden.  In  this  way  forests  of  many 
miles  in  extent  are  filled  with  pigeons  for  several 
days,  or  as  long  as  feed  is  abundant  in  the 
vicinity.  Such  scenes  occur  of  late  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  in  former  years,  yet  every  year 
the  clouds  of  pigeons  settle  somewhere  and  in 
larger  or  smaller  flocks.  The  advance  of  civi¬ 
lization  disturbs  them,  but  with  their  wonder¬ 


ful  powers  of  flight  they  easily  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  changes  which  the  settlement 
of  the  country  brings  about.  They  migrate 
solely  in  search  of  food,  feeding  upon  the  beech 
mast,  upon  the  wild  rice  and  nuts  of  the  West, 
the  rice  of  the  South,  or  the  barley,  buckwheat, 
wild  grains,  acorns,  nuts,  and  berries,  of  Canada, 
or  wherever  they  can  find  them.  They  scatter 
themselves  over  the  country  in  pairs  in  the 
spring,  and  breed  in  most  or  all  of  the  Northern 
States,  when  numerous  filling  the  trees  with 
their  nests.  The  cock  pigeon  is  described  as 
“  seventeen  inches  long,  and  the  wing  eight  and 
a  half  inches;  the  upper  parts  blue,  under  parts 
purplish-red,  passing  into  whitish  behind,  and 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  neck  a  glossy  golden 
violet.”  The  female  is  smaller  and  much  duller 
in  color  of  plumage.  The  head  of  the  Wild 
Pigeon  is  small,  the  bones  delicate,  but  hard  and 
strong,  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast  large  and 
powerful.  The  flesh  is  rich  and  excellent,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  as  food.  In  sections  where 
pigeous  are  moderately  abundant,  they  are 
trapped  in  nets,  which  are  thrown  over  them  by 
means  of  ropes  and  poles  which  are  managed  by 
persons  lying  concealed,  while  they  are  attract¬ 
ed  to  a  particular  spot  by  grain  thrown  for  them. 
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The  American  Bleeding  Heart,— (Bicentra  eximia.) 

The  beautiful  Bleeding  Heart  (Dicentra  spcc- 
tabilis),  from  China,  is  well  known  and  highly 
prized  as  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the 
flower  garden.  We  have 
a  native  species,  which, 
though  not  so  showy  as 
that,  is  deserving  of  more 
attention  than  it  has  yet 
received.  The  species  is 
Dicentra  eximia ,  and  as  no 
common  name  seems  to 
have  been  attached  to  it 
we  call  it  the  American 
Bleeding  Heart.  The  spe¬ 
cific  name,  eximia,  means 
“  distinguished,”  as  it  is 
much  more  showy  than 
either  of  our  other  native 
ones;  but  in  view  of  the 
greater  showiness  of  the 
Chinese,  it  would  hardly 
do  to  designate  this  as 
“distinguished.”  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Western 
N.  Y.,  and  southward 
along  the  mountains.  Its 
leaves  are  all  radical,  of 
the  size  and  shape  given 
in  the  engraving,  and  of  a 
pale  glaucous-green  color. 

The  flower  stems  are  about 
a  foot  high,  and  bear  clus¬ 
ters  of  rose-colored  or  pur¬ 
plish-pink  flowers,  which  have  much  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  larger  ones  of  the  Chinese  species, 
though  much  smaller  and  less  showy.  In  quite 
a  large  collection  of  herbaceous  perennials  this  is 


one  of  our  prime 
favorites.  The 
large  clump  of 
finely  divided 
leaves  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  itself,  and 
when  we  add  to 
this  the  pretty 
but  modest  flow¬ 
ers,  which  com¬ 
mence  to  bloom 
in  May  and  con¬ 
tinue  all  sum¬ 
mer,  there  are 
few  plants  that 
excel  it.  It  is 
ffi  perfectly  hardy, 

'  and  is  readily 
multiplied  by  di¬ 
vision  of  the 
roots.  Our  spec¬ 
imens  came 
from  the  nurse¬ 
ry  of  Hoopes, 

Bro.  &  Thomas, 
of  Westchester, 

Pa.  Besides  the 
one  just  de¬ 
scribed  we  have 
two  other  native 
species,  which, 
though  not  so 
showy,  are  deli¬ 
cate  and  beauti¬ 
ful  early  spring 
flowers,  and  are 
worthy  of  a. 
place  in  a  collec¬ 
tion.  The  most 
common  ofthese 
is  Dicentra  Gu- 
cullaria,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  Dutchman’s  Breeches,  and  the 
other  is  D.  Canadensis,  or  Squirrel  Corn.  They 
are  found  in  rich  woods  in  April  and  May. 


Climbing  Hemp-weed. — (Milcania  scandens.) 

Late  in  summer  and  in  early  autumn,  there 
may  be  found  growing  over  the  bushes  which 
border  streams,  a  pretty  climbing  plant,  of 
which  we  present  an  engraving  of  the  flowers 


japan  anemone— honorine  jobert.  — (See  next  page.) 

and  foliage  of  the  natural  size.  It  grows  to  the 
bight  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  produces  a  great 
abundance  of  flesh-colored  flowers,  which  have 
a  peculiar  “woodsy”  odor. 
The  nearest  relationship 
of  this  plant  is  with  the 
Thoroughworts  or  Bone- 
sets,  and  it  might  with 
much  more  propriety  have 
been  called  Climbing  Thor- 
oughwort,  than  its  present 
popular  name,  Climbing 
Hemp  -  weed,  it  having 
neither  relationship  nor  re¬ 
semblance  to  Hemp.  Like 
the  Thoroughworts,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Composite 
Family,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  as  being  the  only  native 
climber  in  that  immense 
family  of  plants.  It  has 
long  been  cultivated  in 
Europe,  and  we  find  it  in 
the  French  Horticultural 
works  as  a  desirable  plant, 
though  we  have  never  seen 
it  in  our  gardens.  It  would 
certainly  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  addition  to  bur  list  of 
climbers.  It  is  a  perennial, 
which  could  be  readily 
transplanted  from  its  na¬ 
tive  localities,  and  like  the 
Cardinal-flower  and  many  other  plants  which 
naturally  grow  in  moist  places,  might  flourish 
in  the  drier  soil  of  the  garden.  We  introduce  it 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  its  possi- 


\ 
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ljilities  as  a  garden  plant,  as  well  as  to  answer 
several  who  have  inquired  for  its  name.  It  grows 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  North  and  South. 


The  Japan  Anemone. 


The  number  of  late-blooming  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  is  so  small  that  any  addition  to  them  is 
welcome.  One  of  the  most  desirable  plants  of 
this  kind  is  the  Japan  Anemone  {Anemone  Ja- 
ponica),  which  though  long  in  cultivation  in 
Europe,  is  yet  but  little  known  in  our  gardens. 
It  has  strongly  cut,  downy  leaves,  and  throws 
up  a  stout  flower  stem,  each  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  which  bears  a  red  flower  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  across.  There  is  a 
white  variety  called  Honorine  Jobert,  of  which 
a  figure  is  given.  The  petals  (or  rather  the  pet¬ 
al-like  parts  of  the  calyx)  are  of  a  pure  white, 
surrounding  a  center  of  golden  3rellow  stamens. 
These  are  beautiful  plants  when  grown  as 
single  specimens,  and  fine  when  planted  in 
masses.  The  white  variety  is  particularly  de¬ 
sirable,  as  we  have  scarcely  any  other  late  flow¬ 
ering  plant  with  such  a  spring-like  look.  Like 
other  herbaceous  perennials,  the  old  clumps 
may  be  divided  in  fall  or  spring.  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  from  whom  we  received  the  plants,  propa¬ 
gates  them  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  placed  on 
a  propagating  bench,  as  described  elsewhere. 


Various  Grape  Items. 

The  season  has  to  many  grape  growers  been 
a  disastrous  one.  The  long-continued  rains 
have  in  some  localities  at  the  West  reduced  the 
crop  to  far  below  the  average,  and  we  hear  some 
reports  of  total  failure.  At  the  time  of  writing 
we  are  without  statistics  to  show  what  the  loss 
has  been,  and  the  early  injuries  to  the  fruit  may 
be  supplemented  by  those  from  early  frosts. 

New  samples  with  new  names  have  appeared 
in  about  the  usual  numbers,  but  very  few  of 
these  are  worthy  of  notice.  Persons  who  have 
seedlings  are  apt  to  place  a  higher  estimate  upon 
them  than  can  be  done  by  a  disinterested  person. 
A  variety  should  be,  in  some  particular,  better 
than  any  other  grape  of  its  season  to  make  it 
worthy  of  propagation.  Some  seedlings  of  the 
Delaware  have  been  brought  us  which  were 
white  and  of  the  same  general  appearance  as 
that  variety,  but  with  a  very  tough  skin  and 
lacking  in  good  qualities.  Pox  grapes,  strong 
in  odor,  tough  in  hide,  and  solid  in  pulp,  have 
been  less  abundant  than  in  former  years. 

The  new  sorts  that  have  attracted  the  most 
attention  are  two  hybrids  by  Stephen  W.  Under¬ 
hill,  of  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.  The  Croton  is  a 
white  grape,  a  cross  between  the  Chasselas  de 
Fontainebleau  and  the  Delaware.  The  bunch  is 
long,  with  a  large  shoulder  and  often  winged, 
the  berries  of  fair  size,  of  fine  amber  color  and 
of  a  pleasant  flavor.  Its  foliage  shows  but  little 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  foreign  species.  We 
have  seen  Mr.  U.’s  vines,  of  which  he  has  a 
number  in  bearing,  and  they  are  hardy  and 
healthy  in  an  unfavorable  locality.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  makes  no  extravagant  claims  for  this 
grape,  and  is  willing  that  it  should  rest  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  succeed 
elsewhere  as  well  as  it  does  at  Croton  Point. 
The  Croton  received  this  year  the  silver  medal 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Senasqua,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Underhill, 
is  across  between  the  Black  Prince  and  Concord. 
It  is  a  large  black,  but  rather  late  grape,  of  high 
vinous  flavor,  and  resembling  in  its  flesh  the 
foreign  varieties.  Avery’s  Prolific  is  a  black 


grape,  originating  with  John  P.  Avery,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  much  resembling  the  Hartford.  It  re¬ 
ceived  the  premium  last  year  at  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  Co.  Fair  as  the  best  new  variety.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  very  prolific  and  early.  The 
specimens  sent  for  our  inspection  were  over-ripe. 

Several  who  raise  seedlings  complain  that 
they  blossom  and  do  not  bear.  It  is  a  very 
common  thing  for  seedlings,  whether  wild  or 
cultivated,  to  produce  imperfect  flowers,  and 
where  this  is  the  case  no  fruit  will  be  produced 


if  the  pistil  is  imperfect ;  but  should  the  stamens 
be  wanting  or  inefficient,  fruit  may  be  obtained 
by  planting  a  fertile  vine,  which  blooms  at  the 
same  time,  near  the  barren  one.  Such  vines, 
however,  are  not  worth  taking  any  trouble  with. 

A  subscriber  has  a  vine,  of  which  he  sends  a 
sketch;  it  starts  with  two  canes  from  the 
ground,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  He  proposes  to  train  it  on  the  arm 
and  spur  system,  as  we  infer.  The  two  canes 
spread  wide  apart  at  the  bend,  and  the  vine 
would  be  much  more  compact  if  the  arms  were 
crossed,  and  the  right-hand  one  put  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  left-hand  one,  and  vice  versa ; 
but  this  is  not  essential.  The  canes  b  b  should 
be  cut  back  to  two  buds,  when  the  leaves  are 
off,  and  in  February  the  upper  bud  may  be  cut 
off,  leaving  but  one,  which  will  produce  a  fruit¬ 
ing  cane ;  the  next  year  two  buds  may  be  left 
at  pruning.  The  cane  c  should  be  used  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  vine  horizontally.  It  should  be  short¬ 
ened  to  about  two  feet  and  bent  down  horizon¬ 
tally,  to  form  a  part  of,  and  extend,  the  arm. 


Notes  from  “  The  Pines."— No.  6. 

Next  to  having  a  man  who  will  do  less  than 
he  is  told,  it  is  most  annoying  to  have  one  who 
does  more  than  is  laid  out  for  him.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  were  rows  of  Summer  Savory, 
Thyme,  Sage,  etc.  The  Summer  Savory  being 
ready,  the  man  was  told  to  pull  it.  He  did  so, 
and  more  than  that,  he  in  the  same  summary 
manner  pulled  the  Thyme  also.  As  this  last 
had  some  months  yet  to  grow,  the  loss  was 
provoking.  To  slightly  alter  the  words  of 
the  poet,  we  now  “take  no  note  of  thyme 
but  from  its  loss.”  The  Sage  was  saved ; 
whether  its  name  Salvia  (from  Salvo,  to  save), 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  is  not 
yet  decided.  As  to  Sage  culture:  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  grower  writes  that  where  it  is  grown 
on  a  large  scale  they  sow  it  in  rows,  where  it  is 
to  stand,  and  thin  and  weed  the  same  as  carrots 
and  similar  crops.  Shall  try  this  next  year. 

Among  other  odds  and  ends,  tried  to  see  what 
they  were  like,  was  some  Cow  Cabbage  or  Caesa¬ 
rean  Kale.  It  is  a  broad-leaved  variety  of  Kale, 
said  to  grow  six  feet  high.  Ours  has  more  than 
a  month  of  growing  weather  before  it  yet,  and 
is  over  three  feet  high  upon  soil  which  is  far 


from  rich.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  give  a 
greater  weight  of  fodder  on  poor  soil  than  would 
cabbages.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  the  same  as 
those  of  late  cabbages,  and  the  plants  put  out 
where  early  crops  have  been  taken  off,  a  very 
large  supply  of  green  fodder  may  be  raised. 

If  I  am  fond  of  anything  it  is  melons.  Not 
those  tasteless,  mealy  things  which  some  people 
appropriately  call  «i«sZt-melons,  but  lusciously 
sweet,  fine-grained,  and  juicy.  The  best  sorts, 
including  some .  with  unpronounceable  names 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  were 
planted,  and  made  a  fine  start.  Then  came  the 
long  drouth,  and  the  vines  were  so  thoroughly 
rested  that  Avhen  the  rains  came  they  forgot  to 
grow  again,  and  instead  of  having  melons  by 
the  hundred,  they  came  only  by  the  dozen.  Of 
the  varieties  which  perfected,  Ward’s  Nectar, 
though  small,  proved  of  first  quality  in  every 
respect.  Alton  Large  Nutmeg  is  large  and  of 
very  good  quality,  but  with  us  a  little  late. 
Good  reports  of  it  come  from  the  West.  Mr. 
Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  gave  me  a  taste  of  his 
Hybrid  Japan,  which  was  the  nicest  thing  in 
the  way  of  a  melon  I  have  tasted  this  year.  By 
the  way,  why  is  it  that  in  catalogues  and  in  ex¬ 
hibitions,  melons  are  placed  with  vegetables  ? 
Artists  who  paint  fruit  pictures  always  intro¬ 
duce  them  where  they  belong,  among  fruits. 

Last  year  there  appeared  in  the  Agriculturist 
an  article  ou  having  greens  all  the  year  round. 
Midsummer  is  the  most  trying  time,  as  spinach, 
the  main  reliance,  cannot  endure  the  hot 
weather.  There  has  not  been  a  day  all  summer 
upon  which  we  could  not  have  an  abundance 
of  greens.  The  Spinach  Beet  and  New  Zealand 
Spinach  follow  spinach  and  last  until  frost 
comes,  when  the  Borecole  or  Kale  will  be  ready. 


Propagation  by  Root  Cuttings. 


There  are  some  plants  which  can  be  success¬ 
fully  multiplied  only  by  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
Not  many  years  ago  this  method  of  propagating 
was  kept  as  a  sort  of  horticultural  secret  by  the 
professional  gardeners,  but  of  late,  thanks  to 
the  numerous  popular  books  and  papers,  it  has 
become  generally  known,  though  not  as  gener¬ 
ally  practised  as  it  might  be.  Among  our  small 
fruits  the  Blackberries,  and  those  Raspberries 
which  naturally  produce  suckers,  are  largely 
and  cheaply  multiplied  by  root  cuttings.  Among 
ornamental  shrubs,  the  Japan  Quince,  Sweet- 
scented  Shrub  (Calycanthus),  Buffalo-berry,  and 
others,  grow  readily  from  roots.  In  the  same 
manner  such  trees  as  Locust,  Pawlonia,  Ailan- 
thus,  Osage  Orange,  etc.,  may  be  multiplied. 
A  large  number  of  herbaceous  perennials,  both 
hardy  and  greeu-liouse,  are  most  satisfactorily 
produced  from  root  cuttings,  such  as  Anemones, 
Bocconias,  Saxifrages,  Perennial  Poppies,  Bou- 
vardias,  and  many  others.  The  florists  increase 
their  stock  of  many  ornamental  things  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  root  cuttings  upon  the  sand  of  the  prop¬ 
agating  bench,  and  covering  them  slightly  with 
sand  mixed  with  leaf-mold  or  some  similar  sub¬ 
stance,  to  make  it  light.  The  engraving  shows 
a  cutting  of  a  Japan  Anemone,  with  the  bud 
just  starting.  The  cuttings  of  trees  and  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  will,  for  the  most  part,  succeed 
if  planted  in  well-prepared  soil  in  the  open  air. 
The  cuttings  are  made  three  or  four  inches 
long  and  dibbled  in,  taking  care  to  place  the 
root  in  its  natural  position,  and  covering  entire¬ 
ly  with  one  or  two  inches  of  earth.  With  the 
Blackberry  and  Raspberry  it  is  found  advau- 
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tageous  to  callus  the  roots  before  planting.  The 
roots  are  taken  up  before  the  ground  freezes, 
cut  into  pieces  of  one  to  three  inches  long,  and 


ROOT  CUTTING. 


stratified  'with  earth  in  a  box — a  layer  of  earth 
and  a  layer  of  roots.  The  box  has  holes  bored 
in  it  to  allow  any  water  to  pass  off,  and  is  buried 
below  the  reach  of  frost  in  a  place  where  all 
moisture  can  be  drained  off.  The  object  is  to 
keep  the  roots  from  freezing,  and  yet  so  cool 
that  buds  will  not  start  too  soon.  In  the  spring 
the  root  cuttings  will  be  found  callused  and 
furnished  with  buds,  and  maybe  planted.  The 
subject  of  propagating  by  root  cuttings  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller,  in  his  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  and  Mr. 
Peter  Henderson,  in  his  Practical  Floriculture, 
have  given  good  accounts  of  the  process ;  but 
there  is  still  an  interesting  field  for  experiment. 


Grape-vine  Tendrils— A  Sport. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  late  in  the 
horticultural  journals  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ten¬ 
drils  of  the  grape  vine.  The  view  generally 
held  has  been  that  the  tendril  is  a  barren  flower 
cluster,  and  the  fact  that  the  clusters  often  are 
part  bunch  and  part  tendril  is  cited  in  proof. 
As  we  consider  a  flower  cluster  a  modified 
branch,  wre  may  look  upon  a  tendril  in  the  same 
light.  To  support  this  view  of  the  case  we 
sometimes  have  tendrils  bearing  leaves.  Last 
year  we  found  tendrils  with  leaves  on  our  own 


VINE  TENDRIL  BEARING  A  LEAP  AND  BUD. 

vines,  and  this  year,  Mr.  R.  W.  Holton,  of  Hav- 
erstraw,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  still  more  interesting 


specimens,  in  which  the  tendril  not  only  bears 
leaves,  but  buds  push  from  their  axils,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  Not  long  ago  M.  Cassimir 
De  Candolle  published  a  paper  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  show  that  leaves  are  modified 
branches.  Whether  this  view  be  accepted  or 
not,  it  seems  that  both  the  flower  cluster  and 
the  tendril  are  of  like  nature,  and  are  both 
branches  adapted  to  serve  a  particular  purpose, — 
in  the  one  case  to  bear  fruit,  and  in  the  other 
to  hold  up  and  firmly  support  the  vine  by  cling¬ 
ing  with  great  strength  to  neighboring  objects. 

- —  »  —O— —  »o- - 

A  Singular  Freak  of  a  Potato. 

Several  specimens  have  been  sent  us  in  which 
a  new  potato  had  formed  within  an  old  one, 
and  by  its  expansion  in  growing,  broken  the 
potato  apart.  It  is  either  the  case  that  the  po¬ 
tato  has  deeply  seated,  dormant  eyes,  or  that 
it  possesses  the  power  under  favoring  circum¬ 
stances  of  forming  buds  where  none  previously 
existed.  Dr.  Hexamer  has  found  that  potatoes 
which  were  pared  and  every  visible  trace  of 
eyes  removed,  would  sometimes  produce  shoots 
and  tubers.  We  present  an  engraving  of  a  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  the  abnormal  growth  of 
The  specimen  as  it 
came  from  Mr.  Win. 
Langley,  Garland, 
Pa.,  was  a  par¬ 
tially  cracked  tuber 
with  a  small  one  j  ust 
forcing  its  way  out 
of  the  fissure.  Upon 
breaking  open  this 
old  tuber  we  found 
within  a  distorted 
mass  of  branches, 
upon  which  several 
small  tubers  were 
forming,  as  shown  in  the  reduced  figure.  Upon 
all  the  specimens  of  this  singular  growth  that 
we  have  seen,  the  outer  surface  of  the  old  tuber 
was  dry  and  hard,  and  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  bud  or  eye  started  into  growth  it  found  less 
resistance  towards  the  center  of  the  potato  than 
it  did  in  pushing  towards  the  circumference. 


Protecting  Trees  in  Winter. 

In  the  colder  portions  of  the  country  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  some  of  the  finer  fruits  unless 
the  trees  be  protected  during  the  winter.  Even 
in  more  temperate  localities  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  some  trees,  especially  evergreens,  during 
the  first  few  years  of  their  growth.  If  Red  Cedar 
boughs  can  be  readily  obtained,  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  afforded  by  tying  a  number  of 
these  among  the  branches  of  the  tree.  A  plan 
for  the  protection  of  small  trees  is  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Martin  Howk,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa,  which  he 
finds  to  answer  well  for  dwarf  trees  in  gardens. 
Those  who  will  take  the  pains  can,  by  root 
pruning  and  proper  pinching,  keep  dwarf  pear 
and  apple  trees  quite  small  in  size,  and  with  a 
covering  of  the  kind  suggested  succeed  with  va¬ 
rieties,  which,  without  these  aids,  would  be  sure 
to  fail.  Mr.  H.  describes  his  protector  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Bring  the  limbs  of  the  tree  together  and 
bind  them  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Drive  four  stakes  into  the  ground  at 
proper  distances  apart,  and  saw  the  tops  off 
even  a  little  higher  than  the  tree.  Take  a  board 
about  one  foot  square  and  drive  a  nail  down 
through  each  corner  into  the  top  of  the  stakes, 
put  a  board  around  the  bottom  15  or  20  inches 
high,  and  nail  a  few  strips  to  the  stakes  at  equal 


which  wTe  have  spoken. 


ABNORMAL  POTATO. 


distances  apart,  the  upper  one  2  or  3  inches  be¬ 
low  the  cap  board.  Take  long  grass  or  straw, 
and  double  it  over  the  lower  strip,  letting  the 
ends  hang  outside  the  bottom  board ;  put  some 


Fig.  1.  TREE  PROTECTOR.  Fig.  2. 


on  the  second  strip,  letting  the  ends  hang  out¬ 
side  of  the  first,  similar  to  a  thatched  roof,  and 
continue  the  process  to  the  top.  To  prevent 
the  wind  from  displacing  the  grass,  wind  a  strong 
cord  around,  taking  an  extra  turn  around  each 
corner  stake,  or  pass  two  cords  through  the 
grass  in  the  same  manner  that  a  shoemaker 
sews  with  two  waxed  ends.  Bank  up  with 
manure  around  the  bottom  board  and  place  a 
few  forkfuls  inside  around  the  tree.  Figure  1 
shows  the  tree  with  the  frame  ready  for  the 
grass,  and  fig.  2  the  end  of  bottom  board,  strips, 
and  cap,  with  the  manner  of  placing  the  grass. 

— — - - - -aa&tsc- - *-«» - 

Notes  on  Lilies— Brown’s  Lily  and  Others. 


Do  our  readers  think  we  are  partial  to  Lilies  ? 
We  admit  it.  Having  received  so  much  pleas¬ 
ure  from  our  bed  of  these  beautiful  plants,  we 
are  disposed  to  write  about  them  until  we  make 
the  finer  kinds  as  popular  as  the  old  Tiger  and 
Turks-caps  are  in  country  gardens.  This  time, 
however,  we  shall  allow  another  ardent  lover  of 
Lilies,  Mr.  James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to 
speak  for  ns.  Mr.  V.  has  sent  abundant  speci¬ 
mens  of  flowers,  which  show  his  successful  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  notes  are  on  some  of  the  less 
common  kinds,  which  we  hope  to  see  in  a  few 
years  as  abundant  and  as  easily  obtained  as 
are  the  common  Japan  Lilies.  Mr.  Vick  says: 

“  The  Golden-banded  Lily,  Lilium  auratum, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  Lilies  to  flower,  and  also 
one  of  the  latest.  About  the  first  of  July  the 
first  buds  opened,  and  to-day,  Sept.  1st,  I  have 
hundreds  in  full  bloom,  with  almost  ripened 
seeds,  perfect  flowers,  and  half-formed  buds,  in 
the  same  row.  'For  some  years  I  thought  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulbs  were  import¬ 
ed,  some  of  them  being  dried  or  otherwise  in¬ 
jured  or  retarded  on  the  passage  from  Japan. 
This  idea  I  have  abandoned,  as  several  hundred 
that  have  been  in  my  grounds  for  three  years 
show  the  same  habit.  What  a  glorious  thing  it 
is  that  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  bulbs  we  can  have 
this  Lily  in  flower  all  through,  the  summer  !  For 
several  years,  indeed  from  its  first  importation, 
this  Lily  has  been  unhealthy  and  consequently 
unreliable,  imported  bulbs  often,  in  fact  gener¬ 
ally,  rotting  after  making  a  feeble  growth  and 
producing  one  or  two  flowers.  This  has  been 
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the  case  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  healthy  stock, 
I  have  obtained  the  Auratum  from  England, 


Longiflorum  every  one  likes.  That  beautiful, 
snowy-white,  trumpet-formed  flower  will  always 
be  a  favorite.  Eximium  and  Takesima  are  im- 


tinct  sort.  It  is  of  medium  size,  blanches 
readily,  is  exceedingly  tender  and  crisp,  and  of 
most  excellent  flavor.  Besides  the  large  cen- 


bhown’s  lily.—  (Lilium  Brownii.) 


France,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  but  they  exhibit¬ 
ed  the  same  disease  or  want  of  vitality,  as  those 
imported  directly  from  Japan.  In  the  spring  of 
1867  I  set  out  over  500  bulbs  which  arrived  the 
previous  winter,  and  in  the  fall  had  but  one 
sound  bulb.  As  I  had  advertised  the  Auratum 
that  autumn,  I  endeavored  to  find  a  stock  of 
sound  bulbs  around  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
and  while  I  saw  many  florists  who  declared  they 
had  plenty  of  Auratums,  an  examination  proved 
they  were  as  bad  as  my  own.  In  1868  I  saved 
about  one-half,  and  the  present  year  nearly  every 
one  is  sound,  making  a  strong  and  vigorous 
growth,  quite  surpassing  A.  speciosum  in  strength 
and  hight,  with  many  specimens  bearing  a  dozen 
or  more  of  its  mammoth  flowers.  The  Auratum 
is  best  pleased  with  a  rather  sandy  soil,  and  I 
have  always  found  that  manures  of  all  kinds 
were  of  great  injury  to  the  bulbs, especially  if  they 
were  in  the  least  faulty  at  the  time  of  planting. 

If  Auratum  is  the  King,  Brownii  is  the  Queen 
of  the  Lilies — the  most  beautiful  and  gorgeous 
of  the  trumpet-formed  section.  The  engraving 
was  designed  to  represent  a  medium-sized  flow¬ 
er,  the  drawing  being  made  from  a  specimen  I 
gathered  for  the  purpose.  It  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  size  and  form,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  describe  the  color.  The  bud  is  a  dark  brown¬ 
ish  purple,  and  the  outside  of  the  petals  is  of 
this  color  when  the  flower  first  opens.  The  in¬ 
side  of  the  petals  is  clear  white.  The  contrast 
is  grand.  As  the  flower  grows  older  the  outside 
becomes  much  lighter.  Brownii  seldom  attains 
more  than  two  feet  in  hight,  though  I  have  seen 
specimens  nearly  or  quite  three  feet.  There 
are  from  three  to  six  flowers  on  each  stem. 

The  Excelsum  Lily  has  always  been  a  great 
favorite  with  me.  It  grows  four  feet  or  more  in 
hight,  bearing  at  its  very  top  an  immense  clus¬ 
ter  of  flowers,  of  a  beautiful,  rich,  creamy,  buff 
color,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  I  think  a  few 
specimens  were  forwarded  you  last  season. 


provements  upon  Longiflorum,  the  flowers  being 
longer  and  the  petals  more  reflexed,  but  the 
old  kind  is  still  eminently  worthy  of  culture.” 


Boston  Market  Celery. 


Boston  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  su¬ 
perior  quality  of  its  celery,  and  the  variety  gen¬ 
erally  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  is 
known  as  Boston  Market  Celery.  As'we  find 
no  account  of  the  origin  of  this  variety,  we 
presume  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  ;  at  all  events  it  is  a  most  excellent  and  dis-  I 


tral  head,  numerous  strong  side  shoots  are 
thrown  up,  which,  in  large  specimens,  often  be¬ 
come  as  large  as  the  main  heads  of  the  dwarf 
varieties.  The  engraving  is  taken  from  a  speci¬ 
men  raised  by  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Arlington, 
Mass.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  page  365, 
last  month,  that  this  excellent  variety  is  with 
other  choice  seeds  placed  on  our  premium  list. 

The  Australian  Glory  Pea. — In  the  issue 
for  September  last  an  engraving  of  this  splen¬ 
did  ornament  of  the  flower  garden  was  given, 
with  an  account  of  its  treatment,  by  a  friend 
who  has  been  very  successful  with  it.  Since 
then  Mr.  John  Saul,  the  experienced  florist  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  informed  us  that  he 
raises  it  with  perfect  success  in  the  open  air. 
He  waits  until  the  ground  is  well  warmed — 
perhaps  the  last  of  May — and  then  sows  the 
seed  in  not  over-rich  soil,  in  the  place  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand.  It  will  not  bear  transplant¬ 
ing.  The  plant  is  a  particular  favorite  of  the 
red  spider,  and  it  should  be  watched,  especially 
in  dry  weather,  in  order  to  guard  against  this 
troublesome  insect.  Several  have  asked  where 
seeds  of  the  Glory  Pea  can  be  obtained; 
they  are  kept  by  all  our  principal  seedsmen. 

TnE  Curculio.  —  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  of 
Paris,  Ontario,  stated  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  that  after 
trying  shaking  the  trees  and  other  methods  for 
destroying  the  curculio,  he  had  hit  upon  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  whitewashing  the  soil.  He  pours 
the  whitewash  from  a  watering-pot,  and  spreads 
it  with  a  brush  so  as  to  completely  cover  the 
surface.  This,  of  course,  needs  a  firm  and 
compact  surface,  clear  of  weeds.  Mr.  A.  states 
that  the  larva  or  maggot  of  the  curculio  will 
not  leave  the  fallen  plum  to  enter  the  ground, 
but  will  die  there  rather  than  pass  through  the 
whitewash.  This  is  simple  and  worthy  of  a  trial. 
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(S3?”  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “Hasket"  pages.) 

Whittling  for  Boys. 

A  boy’s  outfit  is  not  complete  unless  be  has  a 
jackknife,  and,  being  possessed  of  this  article,  be 
often  uses  it  in  sucb  a  manner  a4  to  do  miscbief 
and  annoy  others.  It  is  worth  while  to  turn  this  pro¬ 
pensity  to  whittle  to  good  account,  as  working  with 
an  object  in  view  is  of  much  greater  interest  to 
the  boy  than  5n  unmeaning  making  of  chips.  In 
June  last  we  gave  designs  for  a  lamp-bracket,  which 
can  readily  be  made  by  the  older  hoys.  A  very 
good  thing  for  the  younger  ones  to  try  their  hands 
at  is  a  simple  frame  for  a  small  photograph  or 
other  picture.  A  correspondent,  whose  name  has 
been  mislaid,  has  sent  a  tasteful  design,  which  we 
give  in  the  engraving.  Thu  outline  of  this,  if  neatly 
cut  out  from  a  piece  of  cigar  box  or  other  thin 
wood,  will  make  a  heat  little  frame.  It  may  be 
made  more  elaborate  by  the  addition  shown  by  the 
dark  portion  of  the  engraving.  This  may  be  cut 
from  black  walnut,  or  some  very  white  wood,  either 
of  which  would  afford  a  marked  contrast  of  color 
and  add  much  to  the  effect,  and  glued  on.  The 
frame  majr  be  made  of  any  convenient  size.  The 
pattern  should  be  first  made  of  paper,  takiug  care 
to  get  botli  sides  exactly  alike ;  and  then  by  laying 
this  upon  the  wood  the  form  may  be  drawn  with  a 
pencil,  or  thp  paper  can  be  pasted  upon  the  wood, 


from  which  it  can  be  readily  removedj  by  slightly 
moistening  it.  The  boys  should  be  taught  to 
make  square  and  neat  edges.  Rounded  edges  are 
frequently  made  in  order  to  cover  up  slovenly  work. 


A  Handy  Kitchen  Implement. 

At  the  furnishing  stores  are  sold  small  brooms 
made  of  fine  twigs,  very  much  like  a  miniature 
birch  broom  without  a  handle.  These  are  useful  in 
scrubbing  the  insides  of  pots  and  kettles,  and  are 
capital  things  to  use  in  keeping  the  sink  clean. 
The  engraving  shows  the  form  in  which  they  are 
made.  The  article  as  sold  is  about  eight  inches 
long.  A  similar  one  can  be  readily  made  of  small 


SCRUBBING  BRUSH. 


tw’gs  of  birch,  or  other  strong  and  elastic  spray. 
The  handle  is  securely  hound  with  twine  or  withes. 


A  Cruet  Stopper  Bast. 

A  lady  in  Grimes  Co.,  Texas,  has  a  vinegar  cruet 
of  which  the  stopper  is  broken  off  even  with  the 
neck.  As  she  cannot  readily  match  the  cruet,  she 
wishes  to  remove  the  stopper.  It  is  a  rather  diffi¬ 


cult  case,  as  there  is  no  projection  by  which  to  take 
hold  of  it.  We  have  in  similar  cases  succeeded  by 
putting  the  bottle  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water  and 
gradually  heating  it.  The  cruet  must  be  prevented 
from  touching  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  by  a  bit 
of  thin  hoard,  or  in  some  other  convenient  way. 
The  air  within  the  cruet  will  be  expanded  by  heat, 
and  will  frequently  throw  the  stopper  out,  but  it 
sometimes  results  in  breaking  the  bottle.  If  any 
vinegar  has  dried  around  the  stopper  and  thus  ce¬ 
mented  it  in,  it  will  be  well  to  dissolve  it  by  soak¬ 
ing  in  water  for  a  while  before  trying  the  heating. 

■ - *»--« —  .jna>gCT- — .  «. - . 

Sour  Cream,  Sour  Milk,  and  Buttermilk. 

BY  A  HOUSEKEEPER. 


There  is  no  end  to  the  nice  articles  of  food  that 
may  he  made  by  using  sour  cream,  sour  milk,  and 
buttermilk,  in  a  judicious  way.  There  are  several 
things  iu  their  use  about  which  care  should  be  taken. 
1st.  Cream  that  is  to  be  used  in  cooking  should  be 
wholly  separated  from  the  milk.  2d.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  soured.  3d.  If  in  any  recipe  milk  or 
buttermilk  is  to  be  employed  with  the  cream,  it 
should  also  be  entirely  sour,  as  the  mixture  of 
sweet  and  60ur  milk,  or  cream,  tends  to  make  the 
article  heavy.  4th.  The  amount  of  soda  or  salera- 
tus  should  only  be  just  enough  to  sweeten  and 
lighten  the  cream,  as  any  more  than  this  imparts 
the  green  color  and  soapy  flavor  which  are  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  unwholesome  in  articles  of  food. 

When  once  a  recipe  is  found  to  he  good,  no 
changes  should  be  made,  as  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  the  experimenter  will  have  a  failure  and 
lay  the  blame  upon  the  use  of  cream  instead  of  her 
own  carelessness  or  ignorance.  I  annex  a  few  rec¬ 
ipes  which  have  been  well  tried  and  proved,  and 
are  thought  by  all  my  friends  who  have  made  use 
of  them  to  be  among  their  best  recipes. 

ButtRrmilk  Muffins.— 1  quart  of  sour  butter¬ 
milk,  1  teacupful  of  sour  cream,  2  eggs,  1  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda,  a  little  salt,  flour  enough  to  make  as 
thick  as  pound  cake.  Bake  in  muffin  tings  placed 
upon  tins  in  the  oven,  from  20  to  30  minutes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  of  the  stove. 

Buttermilk  Griddle  Cakes. — 1  quart  of  sour 
buttermilk,  a  little  salt,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  the  cakes  as  thick  or  thin 
as  you  like  them.  Bake  upon  a  griddle. 

Corn  Bread  or  Cake.— 1  quart  of  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk,  4  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  or 
molasses,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  1  pint  of  corn 
meal.  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sour  cream  may  be  added, 
though  it  is  good  without.  Bake  about  one  hour. 

Molasses  Cake. — 1  teacupful  of  molasses,  1  tea¬ 
cupful  of  sour  cream,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  %  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ginger,  a  little  salt ;  stir  in  flour  enough 
to  make  a  very  stiff  batter. 

Cream  Cake. — 1  teacupful  of  cream,  1  teacupful 
of  sugar,  1  egg,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
%  teacupful  of  buttermilk,  a  little  salt,  2  teacupfuls 
of  flour,  spice  to  your  taste. 


Cream  of  Tartar. 


“W.  L.  A.”  asks  about  Cream  of  Tartar.  As  this 
is  an  article  largely  consumed  in  the  kitchen,  the 
reply  will  properly  come  iu  the  Household  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  juice  of  the  grape  contains  besides  sug¬ 
ar,  a  considerable  amount  of  a  salt  which  chemists 
call  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  is  in  solution  in  the 
sugary  juice  of  the  grape.  When  the  grape  juice, 
or  must,  begins  to  ferment,  and  is  converted  into 
wine  by  a  change  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol,  the  bi¬ 
tartrate  of  potash,  being  little  soluble  in  water  and 
still  less  so  in  a  liquid  containing  alcohol,  is  depos¬ 
ited  upon  the  sides  of  the  cask,  which  it  encrusts, 
and  from  which  it  is  at  length  removed.  It  is  known 
in  this  state  as  Crude  Tartar,  or  Argol,  and  is  more 
or  less  colored,  according  to  the  kind  of  wine  from 
which  it  is  deposited.  The  crude  tartar  is  purified 
by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water.  A  small  quantity 
of  pipe  clay  is  added  to  remove  the  coloring  matter, 
and  when  the  solution  cools,  white  crystals  are  de¬ 


posited,  which  are  called  Crystals  of  Tartar,  and 
these,  when  ground,  are  the  Cream  of  Tartar. 
Cream  of  Tartar,  then,  is  a  natural  product  of  the 
grape,  from  which  the  impurities  have  been  removed. 
The  composition  of  Cream  of  Tartar  is  132  parts  by 
weight  of  tartaric  acid,  47.2  of  potash,  and  9  of  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  what  is  called  an  acid  salt.  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain  the  composition  of  substances  to  those  not 
familiar  with  chemistry.  The  neutral  tartrate  of 
potash  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  tartaric  acid 
and  one  of  potash — by  weight  00  of  the  one  and  47.3 
of  the  other.  Cream  of  Tartar  is  the  acid  tartrate 
or  bitartrate,  and  has  twice  as  much,  or  one  equiv¬ 
alent  more  of  tartaric  acid  than  the  neutral  tar¬ 
trate,  and  is  a  convenient  form  in  which  to  use 
tartaric  acid.  Much  of  the  Cream  of  Tartar  sold  at 
the  cheap  stores  is  adulterated,  tho  common  addi¬ 
tions  being  alum,  ground  plaster,  and  flour.  The 
last  named  is  detected  by  its  forming  a  paste  with 
water ;  the  plaster  does  not  perceptibly  dissolve  in 
hot  water.  Alum  can  be  less  readily  detected. 

The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


The  writer  of  these  articles  had  no  idea  that  they 
would  bring  out  such  an  amount  of  correspondence 
as  they  have  done.  Some  of  the  letters  express 
thanks  for  the  hints  that  have  been  given  for  table 
arrangement,  and  others  propound  questions. 
Many  tilings  are  asked  which,  to  a  good  share  of 
our  readers,  may  seem  somewhat  singular,  but  they 
must  recollect  that  customs  which  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  all  their  lives  are  strange  and  new  to  many 
who  live  in  isolated  places  where  changes  take 
place  but  slowly.  AVe  welcome  these  as  we  do 
other  inquiries,  as  an  indication  of  tho  wants  of  our 
readers,  and  the  more  we  have  of  them,  the  better. 
One  asks  :  “Is  it  proper  in  laying  tho  table  to  place 
the  plates  bottom  side  up  ?” — It  is  much  better  to 
place  the  plates  right  side  up  ;  tho  table  looks  neat¬ 
er,  and  one  is  not  subjected  to  the  inconvenience 

of  turning  them  over _ “Which  side  should  the 

servant  go  in  serving  the  guests?” — Where  the 
table  is  waited  upon,  the  waiter  should  present 
everything  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  person  served, 
except  water.  The  glass  being  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  person  at  the  table,  is  usually  filled  where  it 
stands _ “How  shall  guests  be  placed  at  the  ta¬ 

ble  ?” — This  was  sufficiently  discussed  in  April  last. 

_ “Is  it  proper  to  talk  at  the  table?” — By  all 

means.  We  are  aware  that  some  few  consider  it 
proper  to  observe  perfect  silence  while  at  table. 
We  do  not  know  how  such  a  horrible  custom  origi¬ 
nated,  yet  we  have  a  few  times  been  a  guest  at  such 
tables,  but  hope  never  to  he  again.  The  table  is  just 
the  very  place  to  talk,  and  the  meal  hours  should 
be  among  the  pleasantest  of  the  day.  Don’t  talk 
business  and  discuss  what  work  shall  be  done  after 
dinner,  but  give  the  time  to  social  chat.  This 
should  not  prolong  the  meal  inconveniently,  hut 
there  should  be  enough  of  it  to  prevent  the  too 
common  custom  of  rapid  eating.  The  table  is  a 
capital  place  to  teach  children  to  be  good  listeners  ; 
no  small  part  of  a  child’s  education  is  acquired  in 
listening  to  the  table  talk  of  its  seniors,  and  this  is 
a  hint  as  to  what  the  character  of  the  conversation 
should  be.  Talk?  Yes,  and  laugh  too,  and  the 
meal  will  be  all  the  better  digested _ “  Is  is  cour¬ 

teous  to  leave  the  table  when  one  is  done,  if  the 
rest  are  still  eating  ?” — Decidedly  not,  unless  there 
are  some  urgent  reasons  for  it,  and  then  an  apolo¬ 
gy  should  be  made  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  always  ask  leave  to  absent  themselves. 

How  should  we  spend  tho  time  while  waiting 
for  those  who  are  still  eating  ?” — A  person  of  tact 
will  not  finish  the  meal  before  the  rest,  but  should 
it  so  happen  it  must  be  an  exceedingly  uninterest¬ 
ing  company  which  would  make  it  irksome  to  wait 
until  all  are  through.  The  signal  for  rising  is  usu¬ 
ally  given  by  the  lady  of  the  house. . . .“  Should  we 
leave  the  plate  clean,  or  partly  filled  ?” — It  is  a 
great  piece  of  affectation  to  leave  a  portion  of  the 
food  intentionally.  Where  one  is  overhelped,  it  is 
sometimes  unavoidable.  Many  in  carving  and  serv¬ 
ing  food  seem  to  think  it  a  mark  of  hospitality  to 
give  a  bountiful  supply,  and  we  often  see  the  plate 
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loaded  with  more  than  can  possibly  be  eaten,  and 
some  must  be  left,  as  the  human  stomach  has  a 
limited  capacity.  Those  who  carve  should  serve 
judiciously,  and  if  more  is  wanted,  the  guest  should 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  wishes.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  astonishment  to  Europeans,  to  see  the 
quantity  of  food  left  unconsumed  upon  the  plates. 
They  say,  and  truly,  that  an  American  family  wastes 
as  much  as  will  support  a  French  family  of  the  same 
size.  A  large  part  of  this  waste  comes  from  over¬ 
loading  the  plates,  and  another  from  the  foolish  no¬ 
tion  that  it  is  “polite”  to  leave  some  unconsunied 
food  upon  the  plate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
well  to-be  over-scrupulous  about  leaving  the  plate 
perfectly  clean.  We  have  seen  persons  scrape 
away  at  the  plate  until  it  was  in  the  condition  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Spratt’s  platter.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  it  is  well  to  avoid  extremes. 


Eaby  Clothes. 


BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


There  is  no  tyrant  more  oppressive  in  his  exac¬ 
tions  than  Fashion.  The  time  must  surely  come 
when  women  will  rise  in  general  rebellion  against 
this  shameful  tyranny,  but  at  present  not  one 
woman  in  a  hundred  is  aware  of  her  bondage.  In 
the  meantime,  let  me  offer  a  pleading  word  for  the 
innocent  babes  who  are  claimed  by  Fashion  as  her 
victims.  One  might  suppose  that  common  sense 
and  maternal  love  combined  would  protect  the 
helpless  infants  from  all  abuses,  but  they  do  not. 
When  a  young  mother  sets  to  work  to  prepare  the 
precious  “fig-leaves”  that  are  to  clothe  her  ex¬ 
pected  darling,  she  ought  seriously  to  consider  and 
aim  to  supply  the  real  needs -of  the  tender  little 
animal , — for  divine  as  is  the  soul  of  each  human 
infant,  we  must  own  that  at  birth  there  is  only  the 
animal  part  of  it  which  we  can  deal  with  directly. 
There  maybe  no  lack  of  love  on  the  mother’s  part, 
but  there  is  often  great  lack  of  knowledge  and  fore¬ 
thought.  She  does  as  her  friends  do,  or  consults 
the  fashions  for  baby  garments.  These  are  not  so 
changing  as  the  fashions  for  women  and  misses, 
and  are  not  so  freely  published,  but  baby  clothes 
arc  pretty  much  all  alike  in  general  style  of  making 
up.  It  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  little  body 
should  be  dressed  so  as  to  afford  as  equal  warmth 
and  circulation  as  possible,  but  usually  the  lower 
limbs  are  warmly  wrapped  in  flannel  while  the 
arms  and  shoulders  are  left  bare,  except  as  a  loose 
blanket  is  folded  about  them,  restraining  motion 
and  constantly  liable  to  disarrangement.  In  cold 
weather  more  sensible  mothers  put  a  long-sleeved 
flannel  sack  over  the  short-sleeved  dress,  but  the 
sleeves  of  this  added  garment  are  often  so  short 
and  loose  as  to  afford  little  warmth  below  the  el¬ 
bow.  Of  late,  the  bands  worn  during  the  first  few 
months  of  infancy  are  usually  made  of  flannel, — a 
great  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  double- 
linen  bands.  Ordinarily  these  bands  are  worse 
than  useless  after  the  first  month,  but  in  cases  of 
weakness,  when  they  seem  to  be  necessary  on  older 
infants,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  fit 
easily,  yet  be  so  securely  fastened  as  to  retain  their 
proper  position.  These  bands  never  fit  the  body 
unless  there  are  two  small  gores,  from  two  to  three 
inches  apart,  at  the  lower  edge  of  each  where  it 
comes  down  below  the  bowels.  If  worn  after  the 
babe  is  six  weeks  old,  when  it  begins  to  move 
about  some,  a  bit  of  tape  should  be  hbwed  between 
these  gores  to  reach  down  and  be  held  firmly  iu 
place  by  the  diaper  pin.  This  prevents  slipping 
up.  Shoulder-straps  of  inch-wide  tape  will  prevent 
slipping  down.  Made  thus,  and  pinned  very  care¬ 
fully,  that  there  may  be  no  suffering  from  sticking 
pins,  the  band  may  be  fastened  so  loosely  as  not  to 
impede  respiration  or  freedom  of  motion,  and  yet 
form  a  safe  protection  from  injury  by  severe 
crying  or  straining.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  short- 
sleeved  linen  shirt  and  the  flannel  petticoat  with  its 
straight  waist  of  cotton  or  linen,  let  us  put  next 
over  the  properly  constructed  band,  a  long  flannel 
sack,  made  with  gores  under  the  arms  and  in  the 
back,  fitting  the  waist  quite  loosely,  and^going  out 
below  into  convenient  dimensions  for  a  skirt.  This 


sack,  made  of  soft  flannel,  and  with  long,  straight 
sleeves,  and  fastened  in  front  with  small,  thin  but¬ 
tons,  is  surely  a  much  more  comfortable  garment 
for  the  helpless  baby  than  the  close  waists  and 
folds  and  gathers  of  its  ordinary  underclothes. 
Every  invalid  knows  the  luxury  of  loose  wrappers 
for  lying  down,  and  this  poor  baby  is  fit  for  no  oth¬ 
er  position  during  the  first  four  or  six  weeks  of  its 
life.  Over  this,  a  dress  or  simple  slip  may  be  worn, 
long-sleeved,  of  course,  and  reasonably  high  in  the 
neck.  A  soft,  thin  blanket  is  useful,  especially  to 
protect  the  hands  and  head  when  the  little  one  is 

carried  about _ “But  their  little  bare  arms  and 

shoulders  look  so  cunning!”  one  mother  tells  me. 
Oh,  mother!  I  know  not  how  to  answer  you. 
Nothing  can  be  more  cunning  than  their  dear  little  ! 
feet.  Shall  we  dress  them  so  as  to  leave  these  ex¬ 
posed  ?  You  let  your  three-year-old  Freddie  go 
with  bare  knees  and  thinly  clad  ankles  in  cold 
autumn  and  spring  weather,  because  you  think  that 
fashion  for  dressing  little  boys  “  so  cunning !” 
Your  eyes  find  pleasure  in  the  exposed  shoul¬ 
ders  and  arms  of  your  grown-up  daughter  in  even¬ 
ing  dress,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  I  see  Freddie 
shiver,  and  observe  the  growing  pallor  of  his  com¬ 
plexion,  and  I  hear  the  cough  of  your  daughter, 
and  a  vision  of  coffins  and  churchyards  comes  be¬ 
tween  me  and  them.  Farmers  understand  that  the 
health  and  growth  of  their  little  pigs  and  calves  de¬ 
pend  much  on  their  being  kept  warm.  The  same 
law  applies  to  all  young  animals,  including  human 
babies.  But  infants,  like  grown  people,  should  be 
clothed  in  accordance  with  the  weather.  In  a 
sweltering  summer  day,  why  need  the  little  thing 
wear  clothes  at  all,  if  not  exposed  to  society?  Let 
it  lie,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  entirely  naked,  and 
kick  to  its  heart’s  content,  and  when  dressed  let  its 
garments  be  light  and  thin  ;  but  as  the  weather 
changes,  be  quick  to  add  more  clothing.  To  wear 
more  and  warmer  clothing  than  the  body  needs,  is 
weakening.  There  are  children  who  go  barefooted 
and  half-clad  all  winter,  and  live  in  dirty,  unventi¬ 
lated  garrets  or  cabins,  and  yet  grow  up  to  be  as 
healthy  as  the  average  of  men  and  women.  So 
there  are  apple  trees  that  live  and  grow  and  bear 
fruit  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
but  no  man  of  sense  concludes  that  therefore  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  fruit  trees  are  culti¬ 
vated  and  cared  for  or  not.  The  fussiness  of  igno¬ 
rance  has  destroyed  many  little  babes,  but  this  fact 
is  no  argument  against  intelligent  care  and  judi¬ 
cious  cultivation. 

How  to  Cook  Dried  Beef. 

BY  CARRIE  CARTER. 


I  usually  prepare  at  night  what  I  am  going  to 
cook  for  breakfast.  When  I  lived  at  home  before 
I  was  married,  I  used  to  think  when  we  had  dried 
beef  cooked,  that  it  was  the  least  inviting  of  any¬ 
thing;  since  then  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  1 
attribute  the  change  to  the  different  manner  in 
which  it  is  cooked.  Instead  of  boiling  it  in  water, 
as  many  do,  I  cook  it  as  follows:  Place  the  beef, 
nicely  shaved  off,  in  a  frying-pan,  with  butter 
enough  to  fry  it,  let  it  fry  until  a  little  browned, 
then  sprinkle  in  dry  flour,  as  much  as  you  would 
take  were  you  going  to  mix  it  with  water ;  let  it 
brown,  but  take  great  care  not  to  burn  it.  When 
browned  sufficiently,  add  cream  or  milk  enough  to 
make  a  gravy;  let  it  boil  a  few  moments,  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  butter  and  pepper,  and  it  is  done.  I  very  fre¬ 
quently  boil  eggs  and  cut  them  up  lengthwise,  and 
lay  them  around  on  the  meat  after  it  is  poured  into 
the  platter.  This  makes  a  very  pretty  and  very 
palatable  dish,  and  with  some  nice  mashed  potato, 
arid  sweet  potatoes,  and  tomatoes  with  sugar,  and 
just  a  trifle  of  vinegar  poured  over  them,  I  think  we 
have  a  very  good  breakfast ;  sometimes  I  make  a 
dish  of  toast,  too,  but  I  find  when  we  have  sweet 
potatoes  that  wc  do  not  use  so  much  flour  as  with¬ 
out.  I  think  as  we  cannot  procure  the  variety 
which  cities  afford,  we  should  take  as  much  pains 
as  we  can  conveniently  with  our  food.  Another 
way  I  cook  dried  beef  is  to  cut  up  a  sausage  in 
slices  and  fry  until  there  is  enough  fat  tried  out  to 


fry  the  meat ;  then  put  in  the  beef  and  proceed  just 
as  for  frying  in  butter,  using  water  instead  of  milk 
or  cream  for  the  gravy.  This  gives  an  excellent 
flavor  unless  sausage  is  disliked. 

• - *»  I  - - - 

Various  Ways  of  Preparing’  Cabbage. 

BY  MRS.  M.  E.  GAGE,  ROSS  CO.,  O. 


In  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  cabbage  used,  but  it  is  very  seldom  boiled  whole. 
It  is  cut  as  for  cole-slaw  aud  cooked  in  various 
ways,  and  is  more  delicate,  and  the  odor  of 
boiled  cabbage  is  wholly  avoided.  In  cooking,  use 
a  very  little  water  and  salt,  cook  a  few  minutes,  add 
butter  or  meat  fryings,  or,  better  still,  a  cup  of 
cream  added  just  before  it  is  done.  Some  add 
vinegar,  and  let  it  boil  up  once. 

The  nicest  way  I  ever  saw  cabbage  cooked  is  as 
follows  :  The  cabbage  is  cut  as  for  cole-slaw,  an  egg 
is  beaten  up  with  a  little  svrect  cream  and  a  little 
sugar  in  a  separate  dish ;  the  amount  of  vinegar 
you  wish  to  use  is  at  hand,  iu  another  dish.  Every 
thing  being  ready,  drop  a  little  piece  of  butter  into 
the  pot  over  a  good  fire ;  do  not  let  it  fry,  or  it  will 
discolor  the  cabbage,  but  add  immediately  the 
cream  preparation  and  the  vinegar,  and  stir  until  just 
ready  to  boil,  and  then  empty  in  the  cabbage  and 
stir  on,  letting  it  boil  one  minute  or  five  minutes 
according  to  taste.  This  is  to  eat  warm,  hut  is 
good  cold,  though  not  so  nice  as  the  following. 
Cut  the  cabbage  and  lay  in  a  dish  as  before.  Take 
the  amount  of  vinegar  necessary,  a  liftle  sugar,  and 
a  little  butter ;  as  soon  as  this  boils  pour  it  over 
the  cabbage,  and  set  it  away  to  cool.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  a  precise  rule,  as  cabbages 
differ  so  much  in  compactness,  and  vinegar  varies 
in  sourness.  These  preparations  are  all  good 
for  lettuce;  and  the  one  with  cream,  egg,  and  vine¬ 
gar,  leaving  out  the  sugar,  is  excellent  for  mashed 
potatoes  in  the  spring,  when  that  vegetable  is  not 
always  of  good  quality  and  the  appetite  craves 
something  decided. 

- *3»~« -  - - 

Hints  on  Cooking,  etc. 


Potato  Fritters.— Take  five  or  six  large, 
mealy  potatoes  (peacliblows  are  the  best),  and  slice 
them  lengthwise,  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  throwing  the  slices  into  cold  water  as 
they  are  cut.  Have  ready  a  deep  griddle  on  the  fire 
in  which  some  lard  or  nice  drippings  have  been  melt¬ 
ed  ;  lay  the  slices  in  separately,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  salt.  Fry  them  to  a  nice  brown  on  one  side; 
then  turn  and  brown  the  other.  Try  them 
with  a  fork,  and  as  soon  as  one  piece  is  thoroughly 
done,  dip  it  in  batter  and  return  it  to  the  griddle. 
By  the  time  the  last  piece  is  dipped,  the  first  will 
need  turning.  As  soon  as  the  fritters  are  browned 
on  both  sides,  lay  them  on  a  heated  dish  and  put 
more  on  the  griddle.  They  need  constant  attention, 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  too  crisp  or  burned. 
Half  a  teacupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  egg,  a  little  salt, 
and  flour  enough  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
pound-cake,  is  a  good  recipe  for  the  batter.  Apples 
sliced  and  cooked  in  the  same  manner  and  eaten 
with  sugar  make  a  good  dessert. — The  above  was 
communicated  by  Mrs.  P.  J.  Van  Winkle. 

Pmltling'  Sauce. — A.  Lizzie  Kuehn  sends 
the  following:  One  quart  of  boiling  water,  I  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  or  light  brown  sugar,  2  do. 
of  flour,  1  do.  of  butter,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  nut¬ 
meg  or  cinnamon  to  taste.  Two  tablospoonfuls  of 
currant  or  blackberry  wine  arc  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  Boil  the  whole  together  for  10  minutes. 
“A.  II.”  sends  a  similar  recipe.  Though  neither 
writer  mentions  it,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the  flour 
with  a  portion  of  cold  water  before  adding  it  to 
the  boiling  water.  I 

€iiiiger-Kiinps. — By  “A.  L.  K.”  One  pint- 
of  baking  molasses,  1  lb.  of  sugar,  lb.  of  lard,  H 
oz.  ginger,  and  1  tablespoouful  of  cinnamon.  Work 
the  lard,  molasses,  and  sugar,  together,  and  add 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  out  thin, 
cut  with  a  round  cake-cutter,  aud  bake  quickly. 
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TSae  Doctor’s  Tallcs — Akotit  Male* 
in g-  a  Fire. 

Two  ways  of  making  a  Are  have  been  described,  and  in 
■both,  of  these  some  force  to  produce  motion  was  used. 
You  will  recollect  that  the  Indian  had  to  rub  very  hard. 
Our  ancestors,  who  used  the  flint  and  steel,  made  a  fire 
only  by  hard  knocks,  but  this  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  method  of  the  savage.  The  nest  step  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  an  arrangement  for  procur¬ 
ing  Are  by  chemical  means.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  boys^nd  girls  exactly  what  is  meant  by  chemi¬ 
cal  means.  You  will  doubtless  learn  more  about  it  when 
you  get  older — at  least  you  will  if  you  take  my  advice. 
It  will  be  sufficient  now  to  say  that  widely  different  sub¬ 
stances  unite  or  act  upon  one  another,  and  that  this  union 
or  action  is  often  attended  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  heat.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
statement  Is  not  very  clear,  but  it 
would  take  too  long  to  make  it  any 
plainer.  Chemists  found  out  that  if  a 
mixture  of  a  substance  called  Chlorate 
of  Potash  and  loaf  sugar,  both  in  fine 
powder,  was  touched  with  a  drop  of 
Oil  of  Vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  it  would 
burst  into  a  flame.  This  knowledge 
was  turned  to  account  in  furnishing 
a  means  of  getting  a  fire.  When  I 
was  a  boy  the  arrangement  shown  in 
figure  1  was  quite  frequently  used, 
though  its  cost  prevented  it  from  gener¬ 
ally  taking  the  place  of  the  flint  and 
steel.  The  engraving  represents  a 
sort  of  two-story  box.  A  is  the  cover, 
b,  the  portion  containing  the  matches, 
the  lower  part  of  which  served  as  a 
cover  to  c,  the  bottom  part,  which  held 
a  little  bottle.  In  the  engraving  the 
parts  arc  shown  separately,  but  you  can 
readily  see  how  it  would  go  together 
and  make  a  neat,  long  box.  The  figure 
is  only  half  the  real  size.  The  matches 
were  first  dipped  in  melted  sulphur, 
and  then  tipped  with  the  mixture  be¬ 
fore  spoken  of,  viz. :  Chlorate  of  Pot¬ 
ash  and  loaf  sugar,  mixed  with  just  enough  of  gum 
water  to  make  it  stick.  You  have  probably  already 
guessed  that  the  bottle  at  the  bottom  held  Oil  of  Vitriol— 
which  was  the  case ;  but  as  this  is  a  very  dangerous  and 
destructive  substance  if  it  falls  upon  one’s  skin  or  cloth¬ 
ing,  it  was  very  ingeniously  prevented  from  spilling. 
The  bottle  was  filled  with  Asbestos,  which  is  a  curious 
mineral,  found  in  fine,  silky  threads,  and  which  the  Oil  of 
Vitriol  cannot  destroy.  The  Asbestos  was  moistened 
with  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which  was  prevented  from  spill¬ 
ing,  and  yet  there  was  enough  of  it  in  the  bottle  to 
answer  its  purpose,  which  was,  of  course,  to  set  fire  to 


Fig.  1. 


//■'  nil  V,  |i  util  ^1—  in  i;| 


Pig.  2. — CHLORATE  MATCH. 


tiic  mixture  on  the  end  of  the  match.  This  is  the  way 
fire  was  made  by  this  contrivance — one  of  the  matches 
had  its  prepared  end  thrust  into  the  bottle  and  suddenly 
withdrawn.  Enough  Oil  of  Vitriol  would  touch  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  set  it  on  fire,  this  would  set  the  sulphur  on  fire, 
which,  in  turn,  would  light  the  wood  of  the  match.  There 
were  several  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  this 
fire-making  contrivance,  but  as  it  is  now  among  the 
things  of  the  past,  they  are  of  no  consequence.  About 
the  same  time  that  the  match  box  we  have  described  was 
in  use,  there  was  another  -way  of  using  the  same  mate¬ 
rials.  It  was  still  more  expensive,  and  was  to  be  seen 
more  as  a  curiosity  than  as  an  article  of  every-day  use,  but 
I  mention  it  to  show  how  hard  people  tried  to  find  some 
easy  means  of  making  a  fire.  Figure  2  represents  the 
match,  if  I  may  so  call  it ;  I  have  forgotton  what  name 
it  went  by.  A  strip  of  paper  was  folded  two  or  three 
times,  and  at  one  end  was  a 
small  quantity  of  the  pow¬ 
dered  Chlorate  of  Potash  and 
loaf  sugar,  and  in  its  midst 
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Pig.  3.—  LUCIFER. 


Fig.  4.— SANDPAPER. 


a  very  small  glass  tube,  about  half  an  inch  long,  which 
was  sealed  at  each  end,  and  contained  a  drop  of  Oil  of 
Vitriol.  These,  which  are  shown  by  a  removal  of  a  part 
of  the  paper,  were  secured  by  pasting  so  that  they  could 
not  get  out  of  place.  To  get  a  fire  with  this  match  it  only 
had  to  be  laid  upon  a  table  and  struck  with  some  hard 
substance  to  break  the  thin  glass  tube.  The  instant 
the  Oil  of  Vitriol  touched  the  powder,  it  burst  into  flame 


with  a  fizz,  lighted  the  paper,  and  then  we  had  a  fire  made 
in  an  ingenious  but  rather  roundabout  way. 

The  next  step  in  matches  was  the  “  Lucifers.”  These 
were  made  of  thin,  flat  slices  of  wood,  which  were  tip¬ 
ped  with  a  mixture  of  Chlorate  of  Potash  and  a  mineral 
called  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  made  into  a  paste  with 
gum  water.  Here  w’e  have  more  of  the  work  of  the 
chemists  in  helping  people  to  make  a  fire.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  mixture  of  the  two  articles  we  have  nam¬ 
ed  could  be  set  on  fire— not  by  .touching  with  Oil  of 


Fig.  5.— MANNER  OF  LIGHTING  A  LUCIFER. 

Vitriol,  as  in  the  case  of  the  matches  just  described,  but 
by  rubbing,  or  by  a-smart  blow.  The  Lucifers  were  put 
up  in  small  boxes,  each  furnished  with  a  piece  of  folded 
sandpaper.  The  match  and  paper  are  shown  in  figs.  3 
and  4,  and  the  manner  of  using  them  in  fig.  5.  The 
match  was  placed  in  the  fold  of  the  paper, 
which  was  held  with  a  moderate  pressure 
by  the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand,  and 
the  match  briskly  pulled  out  by  the  other 
hand.  The  Lucifers  w'ere  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  all  the  fire-making  inventions  that 
had  gone  before,  and  were  for  a  long  time  in 
general  use,  but  now  other  and  better  kinds 
have  taken  their  place.  Though  they  gave 
fire  instantaneously,  they  were  not  altogether 
pleasant  to  use.  The  match  would  explode 
while  being  drawn  through  the  sandpaper  if  held  too  tight, 
ly,  and  careless  people  frequently  had  their  fingers  burned. 

Goplters. 

A  Western  paper  states  that  a  boy  in  Iowa  has  caught 
over  seven  hundred  gophers  within  two  months.  He  re¬ 
ceives  a  bounty  of  ten  cents  a  scalp  from  the  farmers,  ten 
cents  from  the  County,  and  ten  cents  each  for  the  hides— 
not  a  bad  spring’s  job  for  the  lad.  But  what  are  these 
gophers ?  asks  an  Eastern  boy.  They  are  sometimes 
called  the  Prairie  Squirrel,  and  are  about  the  size  of  the 
familiarly  known  squirrel.  They 
abound  in  our  Western,  Southern,  and 
Pacific  States,  and  particularly  infest 
the  rich  farms  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa.  They  burrow  like  moles,  sleep 
during  the  day,  and  prowl  about  for 
their  food  at  night,  eating  the  roots 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  feasting,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  farmers,  upon 
melon  patches  and  garden  vegetables. 

On  this  account  the  large  bounty  is 
offered  to  the  trappers,  who  catch 
them  while  engaged  in  their  nocturnal 
raids.  In  Florida  and  other  Southern 
States,  there  is  a  tortoise  that  is  also 
called  a  gopher,  nc  has  nearly  the 
same  habits,  but  is  larger.  He  burrows  in  sandy  plains  and 
upon  pine  barrens,  basks  in  the  sun  through  the  day,  and 
then  strikes  at  night  for  the  sweet  potato  fields  and  the 
garden  melons.  These  animals  have  their  use,  undoubt¬ 
edly;  the  eggs  and  flesh  of  the  latter  are  esteemed  as 
wholesome  food,  and  the  fur  and  skin  of  the  former  are 
made  to  do  good  service,  but  still,  they  liavo  so  little 
consideration  for  other  people’s  property,  that  their 
absence  is  rather  sought  for  than  their  presence. 

Learn  to  Observe. 

Most  young  people  have  great  respect  for  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  that  they 
can  ever  know  as  much  as  Doctor  or  Professor  so  and  so. 
All  the  persons  whose  great  knowledge  yon  wonder  at 
were  once  as  ignorant  as  any  boy  or  girl  wTho  reads  this. 
If  any  of  you  desire  to  become  learned  about  natural 
things,— the  rocks,  trees,  animals,  and  the  like,— you  must 
in  the  first  place  leam  to  use  your  eyes,  or  make  observa¬ 
tions,  as  it  is  called.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  nat¬ 
uralists  once  said  to  us  in  speaking  of  some  of  his  im¬ 
portant  discoveries,  “All  I  had  to  do  was  to  look  and  see 
the  thing  just  as  it  was  made.”  Of  course  one,  to  make 
new  discoveries,  must  know  what  has  been  done  be¬ 
fore,  and  that  can  only  be  learned  from  books  which  re¬ 
cord  what  other  people  have  done.  Every  boy  and  girl 
should  leam  to  observe  and  note  down  what  he  or  sli@sees. 
Keeping  a  record  of  the  thermometer  will  do  much  to  fix 
a  habi.t  of  accuracy  and  regularity.  Note  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  snow,  the  number  of  the  snow-falls  and  their 
depth.  The  first  appearance  of  the  blue-birds  and  wrens, 
the  blossoming  of  the  Red  Maple,  Dogwood,  and  other 
early  trees  and  shrubs,  should  be  recorded  each  year. 
Thes'e  show  the  comparative  earliness  of  spring,— and  how 


interesting  it  would  be  to  look  over  the  notes  of  many 
years!  Those  who  begin  by  carefully  observing  these 
common  things  will  soon  wish  to  know  something  more 
about  them.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  about  the  study  of 
nature  in  any  form,  that  the  knowledge  we  obtain  not 
only  prepares  us  for  receiving  more,  but  it  gives  us  the 
desire  to  leam  more.  The  fountain  is  inexhaustible. 

Answers  to  !Br»Messis  asid 

By  some  oversight  we  have  for  a  few  months  omitted  to 
give  the  answers,  and  now  include  those  published  in  Au¬ 
gust,  September,  and  October. - August.  Conundrum  352 

—Silence.  353 — They  are  pitchers,  tumblers,  and  slippers. 
354— One  has  a  little  brood  (brewed),  and  the  other  has  a 
little  Bruin  (brewing).  355 — If  reversed,  will  show  where 

the  wmod-demons  are. - September.  356— Father  and  son 

had  married  mother  and  daughter.  357— One  is  catching 
(ketching)  and  the  other  is  sketching  it.  358— Think 
over  what  you  hear  and  learn  to  be  wise.  (Tea-n  in  K 
over  W-hat-ewe-H-ear-and-L-urn-2-bee-Ys.)— October.  359 
— Heroine.  Hero,  Her,  He.  360 — Good-by.  Guinea  has 
six  letters,  one  of  which,  1-Gth,  is  g,  and  so  on  through 
ounce,  rod,  etc.  362— Watch  over  your  heart.  Therein 
let  not  deceit  be  found.  (Watch  over  ewer-heart, 

J  T-liare  in  let-knot-D-seat-beef-hound.) 


A  CsMriUmtg  .HitipsoBese 

We  give  here  engravings  of  a  very  ingenious  box  (fig. 
1)  which  contains  two  drawers,  one  at  each  end.  When 
either  of  these  drawers  is  pulled  out  or  closed,  the  other 
follows  its  motions  and  opens  and  shuts  too.  In  figure 
2  the  box  is  shown  opened  from  the  bottom,  and  the  parts 
laid  in  a  manner  to  show  the  arrangement.  A  and  b 
are  the  two  drawers  resting  upon  the  case.  The  case  or 
box  has  a  partition  running  lengthwise,  and  at  each  end 
of  the  partition  there  is  a  notch  through  which  a  cord 
runs.  At  c,  in  the  drawer  a,  a  cord  starts  through  a  hole, 


which  has  a  knot  at  its  end  to  keep  it  from  coming 
through.  It  goes  through  the  notch  in  the  partition  atef, 
it  then  runs  to  e  in  the  box  b,  where  it  passes  through  a 
hole  and  is  secured  by  a  knot  on  the  other  side ;  it  then 
passes  through  a  notch  in  the  partition  at  /,  and  back  to 
the  starting-place  c,  where  it  goes  through  a  hole  and  has 
a  knot  made  in  the  end  upon  the  inside  of  the  drawer. 
The  notches  in  the  partition  are  lined  with  a  bit  of 
smooth  rataD,  to  prevent  wearing  out  the  string. 


No.  363.  Picture  Puzzle.  By  removing  the  insects  the 
remaining  articles  can  be  made  to  read"  and  speak. 


Fig.  1.— JAPANESE  BOX  COMPLETE. 


Fig.  2.— BOX  LAID  OPEN. 
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The  miner  has  heen  to  the  nearest  settlement.  It  was 
a  long  and  weary  journey,  and  as  he  knows  a  short  cut 
over  the  mountains,  he  thinks  that  as  it  is  a  bright 
night  lie  will  try  the  more  rugged  but  nearer  route.  He 
does  not  see  as  plainly  as  you  do  that  there  is  a  slight  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  road — not  a  slight  one  either,  for  a  grizzly 
bear  in  a  narrow  mountain  path  is  just  the  reverse  of 
slight.  The  grizzly  is  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  of 
our  bears,  and  is  an  animal  which,  unless  one  is  well 
armed,  and  a  good  shot,  had  better  be  avoided,  for  when 
hungry  or  if  angered  it  will  attack  man  or  beast.  Al¬ 
though  so  savage,  bears  will  not  trouble  a  sleeping  person, 
and  hunters  knowing  this  sometimes  feign  sleep  when 
they  cannot  otherwise  escape.  The  writer  once  traveled 
in  California  and  New  Mexico,  where  grizzlies  were  plenty, 
and  though  they  were  frequently  in  camp  at  night,  no  one 
was  ever  harmed.  The  cooks,  who  slept  on  the  ground, 
usually  put  a  bag  of  pork  under  their  heads,  which  served 
as  a  pillow,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  safe  from  maraud¬ 
ing  animals.  On  more  than  one  occasion  a  grizzly  help¬ 
ed  himself  to  the  pork,  but  did  not  harm  the  men.  An 
old  fellow  who  lives  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  is 
well  known  to  travelers,  ne  lives  alone,  and  has  his  ex¬ 
citement  in  fighting  grizzlies  and  Indians.  One  day  he 
Was  out  hunting,  and,  seeing  a  young  bear,  he  shot  it. 
Before  he  could  reload  his  rifle,  the  mother-bear,  who 
was  concealed  by  some  bushes,  was  upon  him.  The 
hunter  immediately  dropped  and  remained  as  quiet  as  if 
he  were  dead ;  the  old  bear  nosed  around  him  a  while, 
and  finding  that  he  did  not  stir,  left  him  to  look  after  her 
wounded  cub.  The  hunter,  after  she  had  been  gone  a 
while,  looked  up  to  sec  if  all  was  right.  The  bear  saw 
the  motion,  and  to  use  his  rough  way  of  describing  what 
happened,-  “  that  ar  bar  came  back,  and  good  gracious, 


how  she  did  chaw!"— The  follow  escaped,  though  ter¬ 
ribly  cut  to  pieces.  The  picture  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and 
let  us  hope  that  no  such  fate  is  in  store  for  our  uncon¬ 
scious  traveler.  When  we  leave  a  well-known  road  and 
strike  out  into  a  new  path  in  our  journey  of  life,  it  is 
well  to  expect  obstacles  and  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

In-door  Gaines. 

Quiet  amusements  are  often  much  more  agreeable  than 
boisterous,  romping  ones,  and  often  it  is  very  desirable  for 
the  comfort  of  other  members  of  the  family  that  the 
children  should  enjoy  themselves  quietly.  Families  in 
which  quiet  games  and  those  requiring  thought  have 
been  introduced,  almost  always  take  to  them  with  great 
pleasure.  A  game  called  Initiation  may  be  played  very 
quietly,  but  might  produce  boisterous  merriment.  It  can 
only  be  well  played  when  it  is  new  to  most  of  the  party. 
It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  initiation  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  into  some  secret  society.  Those  who  know  go  into 
one  room  and  all  but  the  master  of  ceremonies  stand  in 
a  row ;  the  others  are  excluded,  and  introduced  one  at  a 
time  as  new  members.  From  the  time  one  enters  the 
room  every  motion-lie  makes  is  imitated,  and  every  word 
he  speaks  is  repeated,  until  he  discovers  what  the  initia¬ 
tion  consists  in,  and  this  is  all.  When  one  knows,  anoth¬ 
er  is  introduced,  and  the  former  one  joins  the  wise  ones. 

Initial  Words.— Each  one  having  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
pencil,  a  word  is  selected  containing  a  good  number  of 
different  vowels  and  consonants — the  best  words  being 
those  in  which  no  letter  is  repeated.  Each  one  -writes 
down  as  mauy  words  beginning  with  the  first  letter  of 
the  word,  as  can  bo  spelled  with  the  remaining  letters  ; 
none  maybe  used  twice  in  the  same  word.  Thus  the 


word  Merchant  is  selected,  and  each  one  writes  as  many 
good  English  words  as  he  can,  beginning  with  H,  all  the 
letters  of  which  are  found  in  Merchant.  These  are  some 
of  the  words— meat,  mean,  meant,  man,  met,  mat,  match, 
mar,  march,  etc.,  etc.  Three  or  five  minutes  are  allowed 
in  which  to  write  them,  the  “time-keeper”  calls  “time,” 
and  then  requests  each  one  of  the  party  to  read  off,  one 
at  a  time,  the  words  he  has  written.  The  others  respond 
“I  have  it,”  if  they  have  written  the  word,  or  “No,”  if 
they  have  it  not,  at  the  same  time  crossing  out  the  word 
on  their  own  sheets.  So  as  each  reads  in  turn  he  only 
reads  those  words  which  have  not  beeii  already  read. 
Finally,  every  word  of  one  syllable  not  written  by  anoth¬ 
er  counts  1  to  the  writer  of  it,  every  word  of  two  sylla¬ 
bles  counts  2,  every  misspelt  word  or  improper  word 
discounts  1.  The  credits  are  set  down,  and  the  party  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  next  letter,  E,  and  write  ear,  eat,  each,  etc., 
etc. — proceeding  and  continuing  as  described.  The  game 
may  be  20  or  50,  or  any  number,  and  whoever  gets  that 
number  of  credit  marks  or  “counts”  first,  beats. 

Answers  IPi-oMenis  mid  B’aszzlos. 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answers :  Geo.  Maw, 
G.  W.  Cleinmer,  L.  Jennie  Hays,  F.  T.  Seward  (356,  358), 
IV.  F.  Rowe  (35G,  35S),  Helen  M.  R.  II.,  J.  S.  Bulkley, 
Nannie  E.  Shinn  (353,  355,  35S),  M.  IIowlc  (355,  358), 
“  Ruralist,”  Eddie  and  Elmer  Moody,  L.  A.  Duffield, 
“  J.  G.  L.,”  H.  C.  Rood,  Eva  Gray,  Mary  Doughty,  Fan¬ 
nie  A.  Darrah  (356,  358).  J.  M.  Snyder  (35S),  J.  Chase,  J. 
K.  Moran,  Rosa  L.  Miller,  M.  Belle  Rupert,  L.  E.  Shriver, 
IT.  W.  Kay,  Mina  M.  Walker.  Mary  Bridge,  J.  Buzby, 
W.  L.  Jacobs,  Wm.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  L.  Martin,  C.  P. 
McAllister.  Wm.  S.  Munger,  E.  Van  Syckel,  Jr.,  T.  B. 
Luce,  Will  Worden,  J.  W.  Young,  J.  M.  Wylie,  J.  H. 
Bare  (358),  H.  Tudor,  Geo.  C.  Green,  W.  M.  Carney. 
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FOR 


The  Conductors  of  Otar  Young  Folks,  encouraged  by  the  great  interest  everywhere  manifested  in  their  Magazine,  not  only  by  Young  People,  but  by  Parents,  Teachers,  and 
others,  intend  to  make  the  volume  for  the  coming  year  superior  in  attractiveness  and  value  to  any  that  have  preceded  it.  It  is  the  aim  both  of  the  Editors  and  the  Publishers  to  produce 
a  Juvenile  Magazine  which  shall  be,  in  the  large  variety  and  interesting  character  of  its  contents, 

WITHOUT  A  RIVAL. 

The  Publishers  of  Our  Young  Polks  gratefully  appreciate  the  remarkable  favor  bestowed  upon  the  volume  of  the  Magazine  for  the  current  year.  The  many  expressions  of  entire 
satisfaction  which  have  reached  them  from  the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  during  the  present  and  previous  years,  convince  them  that  juvenile  literature,  embracing  a  large  amount  of  val¬ 
uable  information,  and  pervaded  by  a  high  moral  tone,  can  be  made  attractive  to  youthful  minds. 


M  IS.  AI-,»3£I€EI?§ 


a 


STORY  OF  A  BAD  BOY.” 


which  has  formed  the  leading  serial  during  the  present  year,  has  been  received  by  both  young  and  old  with  a  favor  never  before  bestowed  upon  a  similar  work.  It  has  been  welcomed 
everywhere  as  a  fresh  and  valuable  contribution  to  juvenile  literature.  The  Publishers  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  Me.  Aldrich  will  contribute  to  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  for 
1870,  and  the  many  admirers  of  the  13 A 13  BOY  need  no  assurance  that  what  Me.  Aldrich  has  to  say  will  be  full  of  interest. 

HIE  SERIAL  STORY  FOE  1870 

WILL  BE  WRITTEN  BY 

MRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY 

whose  charming  story, 


u 


A  SUMMER  IN  LESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE’S  LIFE” 


is  familiar  to  many  readers  of  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

The  Publishers  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  secured  a  very  Interesting  and  valuable  series  of  articles  on  subjeots  in  NATURAL  HISTORY  from 

CoS.  T.  W.  IHOGIIVSON. 

MISS.  AC3ASSSB21  will  continue  her  popular  articles  about 

T  H  E  W  OELD  W  E  LITE  ON; 

and  MSS.  E®  A  35,  TO  A  will  take  his  readers  on  many  perilous  voyages  of  discovery. 

“  CARLETON,”  the  popular  author  of  “  WINNING  IIIS  WAY,”  will  tell  our  young  folks  many  curious  and  Important  facts  gathered  in  his  recent  trip  around  the  world. 

MRS.  DIAZ,  MAJOR  TRAVERSE,  ME.  TROWBRIDGE,  ME.  HALE,  and  other  well-known  writers,  will  continuo  to  furnish  articles  of  great  interest  and  value. 

Charades,  Enigmas,  Puzzles,  Rebuses,  &c,,  &c., 


WILL  BE  GIVEN  AS  USUAL. 


jjSSF"  A  full  Prospectus  will  be  announced  nest  month. 


TERMS. 

The  price  of  ©UK  YOU  MG'  FOLKS  is  $2.00  per  year.  Mo  Club  terms.  An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  sub¬ 
scriptions.  ©UK  YQUMC  FOLKS  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  $5.00  per  year. 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO..  Publishers, 

134  TI5EMOOT  STREET,  BOSTON, 
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“It  §2i isics  for  All." 


CHARLES  A.  DANA,  Editor. 


Tlic  Cheapest  and  Best  Newspaper 

IX  THS  i;XI'rE5>  STATES. 

Prepare  for  the  Fall  and  Winter 
Campaign. 

Tlae  New  U©rk  Shise, 

a  first-class  journal,  Independent  but  not  neutral  in  politics, 
publishes  three  editions— Daily,  Semi-Weekly,  and  Weekly, 
—at  8S,  S3,  and  $1  per  year. 

Tlae  ©ally  Sana,  a  Uesis*, 

a  live  newspaper,  having  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
morning  newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  has  all  the 
news  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  TWO  CENTS  a 
copy  ;  by  mail,  50  cents  a  month,  or  $G  a  year. 

Tlae  Weekly  Hollar  Sana 

is  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  Country 
Headers. 

It  contains  news  of  the  week  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
the  most  interesting  editorial  articles  of  THE  DAILY  SUN, 
and  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  miscellany.  It3 
CATTLE,  PRODUCE,  AND  GENERAL  MARKET  RE¬ 
TORTS  will  be  found  all  that  can  be  desired.  As  a  general 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER,  it  will  be  particularly  acceptable. 

Tine  Agrtcra  1  tarsal  Hepartimeiat 

is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  ANDREW  S.  FULLER,  the 
well-known  horticulturist,  who  writes  on  the  subjects  in 
question,  and  reports  the  meetings  of  the  FARMERS’  and 
FRUIT  GROWERS’  CLUBS  for  our  columns. 

Tlae  Semi- Week  By 

§S  A  YB3ASS, 

is  of  the  same  size  and  general  character  as  The  Weekly,  but 
has  space  for  a  greater  variety  of  miscellaneous  reading,  and 
furnishes  the  news  to  its  subscribers  with  greater  freshness, 
because  it  comes  twice  a  week  instead  of  once  only.  It3 
subscription  is  only  TWO  DOLLARS  a  year,  the  ordinary 
price  of  a  New  York  weekly.  This  edition  also  contains 
the  agricultural  and  miscellaneous  matter  prepared  for  The 
Weekly. 

10®,0©0  New  Subscribers  Wanted. 

PRESENTS  FOR  EVERY  ONE. 


Mr.  Fuller  grows  for  us  in  his  nursery  and  sends  to  each 
of  our  full-paying  Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  subscribers 
who  request  it,  such 

New  and  Valuable  Plants 

ns  they  may  desire  from  the  list  below.  The  many  thousands 
of  these  which  we  sent  out  last  fall  and  spring  have  given 
such  gratifying  satisfaction,  that  we  have  grown  for 

This  Fall  and  Nest  Spring’s  Distribution 

a  very  much  larger  supply,  which  we  shall  commence  soon 
to  send  out.  Among  these  are 

150  ©f  the  Choicest  Varieties  of  Potatoes. 

Some  of  them  cost  us  last  spring  no  loss  than  fifty  dollars 
a  tuber.  For  25  subscribers,  with  $25,  we  will  send  25  copies 
of  Weekly  for  one  year,  and  25  named  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes,  including  the  newest  and  most  costly  kinds.  For  fifty 
dollars,  50  copies  and  50  varieties.  For  one  hundred  dollars, 
103  copies,  and  100  varieties.  These  potatoes  will  be  all 
labelled,  carefully  packed,  and  sent  free,  by  mail  or  express. 
Of  some  kinds  (the  most  costly)  but  one  tuber  will  bo  given, 
of  others  more,  and  of  otliei‘3  as  many  as  one  pound.  A 
proportion  of  Semi-Weeklies  may  be  included  in  any  of 
the  above  or  following  club3,  at  $2  a  year,  where  desired. 
For  the  ladios  we  have  grown 


30,0®O  Choice  Lilies  and  Gladioluses. 

To  every  new  subscriber,  or  those  who  will  renew  their 
subscriptions  for  next  year,  at  full  rates,  viz.:  Olio  dollar  for 
the  Weekly,  or  two  dollars  for  the  Semi-Weekly  Sum,  wo 
will  send  any  one  of  the  following  gifts, postage  paid,  to  any 


part  of  the  United  States. 

In  ordering  the  gifts  it  will 
tlie  number. 

1.  Two  Ellisdale  Raspberry. 

2.  Two  Clarke,  do. 

3.  Two  Philadelphia,  do. 

4.  Two  Brinckle’s  Or’ge  do. 

5.  Two  Davison’s  Thornless 

Black  do. 

C.  Two  Seneca  Black  do. 

7.  Two  Mammoth  Cluster  do. 

8.  Two  Monthly  Black  do. 

9.  Two  Summit  Yellow  do. 

10.  One  Sable  Queen  Black¬ 

berry. 

11.  Two  Early  Wilson,  do. 

12.  Two  Kittatinny  do. 

13.  Two  Cherry  Currants. 

14.  Two  White  Grape  do. 


only  necessary  to  mention 


15.  Two  Concord  Grape  Vines. 
10.  Two  Hartford  Prolific  do. 
IT.  One  Delaware  do. 

IS.  One  Iona  do. 

19.  One  Japan  Lily,  Long- 

flowered  (White). 

20.  One  Japan  Lily,  Rubrum 

(Red). 

21.  One  Japan  Lily,  Roseum 

(Rose-colored). 

22.  One  Japan  Lily,  Album 

(White). 

23.  One  Lilium  Candidum 

(Fragrant  White). 

24..  One  Choice  named  variety 
of  Gladiolus. 


No.  25.— One  package  of  Lilium  Auratum  seed,  the  new 
gold-handed  lily  from  Japan. 

No.  20.— Bresee’s  Prolific.— This  is  probably  the  best  late 
potato  in  cultivation. 

No.  27— Climax.— Very  large,  early  potato,  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  and  productive. 

No.  28.— Early  Prince.— -A  new  variety  of  great  value. 

No.  29.— Early  Mohawk.— Large,  productive,  early,  and  by 
some  cultivators  considered  superior  to 

No.  33.— Early  Rose,  which  has  spoiled  the  taste  of  every 
one  that  lias  grown  it  for  old  and  inferior  sorts. 

No.  31.— Kiiig  of  the  Eavlies.— Tubers  sold  at  $50  each,  last 
spring.  It  is  a  large,  pure  white  variety,  and  fully  as  early 
as  the  Early  Hose,  if  not  a  few  days  earlier. 


ladacenaeitis  to  Canvassers, 
$1,000  Life  Insurance  Policies, 
CHECKERING  PIANOS, 


For  Cluljs  of  Three  Hundred  we  .will  send  one  of 
NEEDHAM  &  SON’S  supeTb  Parlor  Organs,  two  stops— 
Diapason  and  Principal  j  four  and  a  half  octaves ;  two  sets 
of  reeds ;  with  grand  organ  loot-stop  and  combination  swell; 
-oil  finished  black  walnut  case,  paneled  all  around,  with 
mouldings,  brackets,  scroll  work,  and  carved  ornaments; 
music  desk  and  carpeted  double-blowing  pedals  ;  price  $'-!5  ; 
and  for  larger  clubs  a  proportionally  larger  and  more  cost¬ 
ly  one.  The  instruments  made  by  this  firm  are  famous  for 
purity  of  tone  and  perfection  of  workmanship. 

For  Clubs  of  Five  Hundred,  with  @500  vho 
will  give  a  full  paid  up  registered  LIFE  INSURANCE 
POLICY  of  81,000  in  THE  NORTH  AMERICA  LIFE  IN¬ 
SURANCE  COMPANY,  of  New  York,  on  an  accepted  Life 
of  the  age  of  25  years,  or  its  equivalent  if  the  person  is 
older.  These  policies  are  registered  in  the  State  Department 
at  Albany,  where  securities  for  their  payment  are  deposited, 
thus  making  them  absolutely  safe. 

For  One  Tlionsaiid  Subscribers,  with  $l,C00,to 
the  Weekly,  or  503  subscribers  to  the  Semi-Weekly,  with 
$1,000,  or  subscribers  to  both  editions  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000,  we  will  send  a  magnificent  7)£-octavc  CIIICKERING 
&  SON’S  GRAND  SQUARE  PIANO-FORTE.  These  in¬ 
struments  are  in  elegantly  carved  and  finished  rosewood 
cases  throughout.  They  are  No.  9  in  Chickering’s  catalogue, 
and  the  very  best  they  make.  They  have  all  round  corners  ; 
back  finished  like  front;  serpentine  and  perle mouldings 
on  plinth  ;  rich  perle  moulding  aroundbody  of  case ;  Agraffe 
bridge  throughout ;  three  unisons  in  treble ;  rich  carved 
legs,  $7'Z5,  [Old  price  §975.]  The  makers  are  celebrated 
the  world  over  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  work. 

Should  no  competitor  for  this  premium  reach  the  number 
of  subscribers  specified,  then  one  of  these  superb  instru¬ 
ments  will  be  awarded  to  tlie  canvasser  who,  as  shown  by 
our  books,  has  obtained  the  largest  member  of  subscribers 
before  the  1st  of  February  next. 

Any  person  competing  for  these  premiums  will  please  ad¬ 
vise  us  on  sending  In  their  lists  and  money.  Competitors 
need  not  wait  until  they  have  completed  their  clubs,  as 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  MAY  COMMENCE  AT  ANYTIME.  Nor  need  tllO 
subscribers  all  be'from  one  Town  or  Post-office.  All  names 
sent  by  one  person  count,  wherever  they  come  from. 

All  subscriptions  sent  in  on  account  of  premiums  will  bo 
credited  to  the  person  sending  them.  Those  wlv#  do  not 
succeed  in  securing  subscribers  enough  for  the  highest  pre¬ 
miums  are  at  liberty  to  s  fleet  from  those  of  a  lesser  grade. 
Where  subscriptions  are  received  too  late  in  tlie  fall,  to 
avoid  danger  from  frost  the  plants  will  be  sent  in  tlic  spring. 


SEWING  MACHINES, 

BUCKEYE  MOWING  MACHINES 
PARLOR  ORGANS, 

AND  OTHER  PREMIUMS. 


A  CHANCE  FDR  EVERYBODY. 

Those  who  desire  to  get  up  Clubs  for  The  Sun  will  be 
furnished  free,  on  application,  with  specimens,  posters,  and 
prospectuses.  To  all  full  paying  subscribers,  for  Weekly  or 
Semi- Weekly, whether  singly  or  in  Clubs,  the  vines  and  plants 
will  be  sent  where  desired,  as  above ;  while  as  an  inducement 
to  GET  UP  CLUBS,  we  make  the  following  liberal  offers  in 
addition,  a  Semi-Weekly  subscription  counting  as  one  for 
plants  and  two  for  premiums  : 

For  Clubs  of  Twenty-live,  with  $25  wewill  send 
the  getter-up  A  UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER,  No. 
1)4,  large  family  size,  witli  rubber  rollers  and  alternating 
cog  wheels,  worth  $10,  from  It.  C.  Browning’s,  82  Cortlandt 
St.  We  have  had  one  of  these  ten  years  in  constant  use  in 
our  family  without  repair. 

For  Clubs  of  Tlilrty-fivc  we  will  send  DOTY’S 
famous  CLOTHES  WASHER,  family  size,  price  $14;  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  tlic  best  in  tlic  market,  from  the 
same  house. 

For  Clubs  of  Fifty,  we  will  send  both  the  WRINGER 
and  CLOTHES  WASHER. 

For  Clubs  of  One  Hundred,  we  will  send  a  first- 
class  SINGER’S  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE,  of  tlic  new 
and  popular  make,  on  ornamental  iron  stand,  black  walnut 
table,  with  drawer  (oiled),  price  $00.  Tills  machine  lias  a 
lienuncr  and  braider,  and  is  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
It  i3  unquestionably  one  of  tlie  very  best  in  tlie  market. 

For  Clubs  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  with 
§150,  we  will  send  one  of  E.  P.  NEEDHAM  &  SON’S 
celebrated  silver-tongued  Parlor  Organs,  open  register,  four 
octaves ;  one  set  of  reeds,  with  combination  swell ;  oil  fin¬ 
ished  black  walnut  ease,  with  paneled  front  and  brackets, 
and  carpeted  double-blowing  pedals.  Price  $S0. 

For  Clubs  of  Two  Hundred  we  will  send 
one  of  the  celebrated  BUCKEYE  MOWING  MACHINES, 
complete,  No.  2, 4  feet  1  inch  cut,  price  $125,  from  the  famous 
manufactory  of  Adrianee,  Platt  &  Co.,  of  t’liis  city. 


We  believe  these  valuable  premiums  will  prove  an  in¬ 
centive  to  many  persons  who  have  tho  requisite  leisure  to 
turn  it  to  profitable  account.  No  household  should  be  with¬ 
out  a  Clothes  Whinger  or  Washer.  Many  rural  churches 
and  Sunday  schools  need  an  Organ.  A  little  effort  among 
tlie  members  may  secure  one.  Thousands  of  soldiers’ 
widows-and  other  women  in  humble  circumstances  would 
be  enriched  by  a  Sewing  Machine.  Lots  of  young  farm¬ 
ers,  and  old  ones  too,  would  find  a  Mowing  Machine  in¬ 
valuable  ;  a  splendid  Chickering  Piano  would  be  a  fortuno 
to  many  young  ladies  of  musical  tastes ;  while  a  full  paid  up 
Life  Insurance  Policy  of  $1,000,  in  one  of  the  best  Com¬ 
panies  in  the  Union,  would  be  an  invaluable  provision  for 
wife  and  children  or  others  dependent  upon  the  life  of  tlio 
assured.  Any  church  congregation,  by  clubbing  together, 
might  secure  one  of  these  policies  for  their  clergyman.  A 
more  acceptable  Christmas  present  could  not  be  offered  him. 
When  we  add  to  these  extraordinary  inducements  tlie  plants 
and  vines  which  go  to  eacli  subscriber  in  addition  to  their 
sprightly  and  interesting  Weekly  or  Semi-Weekly  Sun, 
who  will  dare  gainsay  that  we  “shine  for  all,”  or  dispute 
that  our  paper  is  not  only  the  brightest  and  most  readable, 
but  tlie  cheapest  and  most  useful  in  the  United  States  ? 

How  to  Seid  Yeur  Money. 

Cur  friends,  in  sending  in  their  subscriptions,  will  do  well 
to  remit  in  Post-ofilce  orders,  checks,  or  drafts  on  New 
York,  wherever  tonvenient.  If  not,  then  register  tlic  let¬ 
ters  containing  money,  and  thus  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
and  possible  loss  by  transmission  of  greenbacks  through 
tlic  mails. 

To  Postmasters. 

Postmasters  and  others  getting  up  dubs  of  ten,  qf  either 
edition,  will  receive  an  extra  copy  for  their  kindness. 

Discounts  to  Chibs  without  Premiums. 

Twenty  copies  of  THE  "WEEKLY  SU2T  will  be  mailed  to 
one  address  for  $17,  and  Fifty  copies  for  $37  «50,  invari¬ 
ably  in  advance. 

Clubs  of  ten  subscribers  to  one  address,  without  premiums, 
receive  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN  on  payment  of  $18. 
Twenty  copies  will  lie  sent  to  ouc  address  lor  $->5  ;  and  filty 
copies  for  $S0,  always  in  advance. 

All  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher, 

Sun  Office,  New  York. 
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now  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

FOR  THE 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 

The  People’s  Favorite  Journal. 

The  Most  Interesting  Stories 

Are  always  to  be  found  in  tlic 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY. 

At  present  tliere  are 

SIX  ORE  AT  STORIES 

running  through  its  columns;  and  at  least 

One  Story  is  Begun  Every  Month. 

New  subscribers  are  thus  sure  of  having  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  continued  story,  no  matter  when  they  sub¬ 
scribe  for  tlie 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY. 

Each  number  of  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  contains 
Several  Beautiful  Illustrations,  Double  the  Amount  oi 
Reading  Matter  of  any  paper  of  its  class,  and  the  Sketches, 
Short  Stories,  Poems,  etc.,  are  by  the  ablest  writers  of 
America  and  Europe.  The 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 

does  not  confine  its  usefulness  to  amusement,  but  publish¬ 
es  a  great  quantity  ot  really  Instructive  Matter,  in  the 
most  condensed  form.  The 

M.  Y.  Weekly  Depart  esmjhIs 

have  attained  a  high  reputation  from  their  brevity,  excel¬ 
lence,  and  correctness. 

The  Pleasant  P anagraphs  are  made  up  of  tlic  con¬ 
centrated  wit  and  humor  oi  many  minds. 

The  Knowledge  Box  is  confined  to  useful  information 


NORWAY  OATS. 


From  the  mass  of  testimony,  showing  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  substitution  of  this  seed  for  all  other  kinds, 
we  present  a  few  more  extracts. 

NO  HUMBUG  ABOUT  THEM. 

HENRY  PULEMAN,  Esq.,  Galesville,  N.  Y.,  writes, 
Aug.  16, '1869; 

The  Norway  Oats  I  had  of  you  are  no  humbug;  on  the 
contrary,  arc  all  you  recommended  them  to  be  last  year.  I 
sowed  on  clay  loam  soil,  and  can  beat  all  my  neighbors 
about  here  for  oats  of  any  kind.  No  farmer  can  afford  to 
raise  any  other  kind  if  he  can  get  these  even  at  $10  per  bushel. 

HEADS  TWO  FEET  LONG. 

G.  O.  Bristol,  of  Tioga,  Pa.,  writes : 

My  Norway  oats  look  very  promising,  standing  four  and 
a  half  to  live  feet  high.  I  have  measured  some  heads  which 
are  two  feet  long  and  contain  upwards  of  four  hundred  ker¬ 
nels;  it  far  surpasses  anything  ever  seen  in  this  section.  1 
have  had  a  great  many  calls  from  parties  who  want  seed. 

WOULD  NOT  PART  WITH  HIS  SEED  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

Lexington,  N.  C„  Aug.  1,  1S69. 

Sins :  1  sowed  1C  pounds  of  your  Norway  Oats,  half  on  a 
poor  piece  of  land  by  the  side  of  some  black  spring  oats, 
and  tiie  balance  on  some  rich  tobacco  land.  The  first  were 
at  least  a  third  higher  than  the  others  by  their  side,  and 
double  the  kernels  on  the  heads.  The  drouth  damaged  our 
oat  crop  seriouslv,  in  fact,  it  is  about  a  failure,  but  I  find  on 
measuring  that  1  have  14  bushels.  I  am  so  well  pleased 
with  them  that  I  shall  sow  a  good  part  of  them  again,  and 
would  not  part  with  it.  for  any  money. 

Yours  respectfully,  ABRAM  CROSS. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  BUSHELS  FROM  TWO 
ACRES. 

Tranquility,  N.  J.,  Aug.  C,  1S69. 

D.  W.  Rams  DELL  &  Co., 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  harvested  our  Norway  Oats,  and 
must  say  that  they  are  all  that  they  were  recommended  by 
you.  They  were  ripe  as  soon  or  a  little  sooner  than  our 
other  oats,  and  of  a  much  better  quality.  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  can  raise  three  bushels  of  the  Nonvays  to  one  of  common 
oats  and  with  one-third  of  the  seed.  For  feeding  they  must 
be  superior,  as  they  tiave  thin  hullsand  plump  meats.  From 
our  two  acres  I  think  we  shall  run  some  over  tiro  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels.  The  largest  head  that  I  have  found  is  19 
inches  long.  Yours  respectfiill  v, 

CLINTON  VASS. 


THE  BEST  HE  EVER  SAW.  ' 

JOHN  COLEMAN,  Esq.,  of  Middleton,  N.  Y.,  writes, 
Aug.  17,  1869’: 

I  purchased  some  of  your  Norway  Oats  last  spring,  and 
sowed  them  on  light  spil.  without  manure.  They  grew  large 
and  tall,  with  stalks  capable  of  standing  under  great  weight 
of  grain.  They  are  of  better  quality  and  ripen  full  as  soon 
as  other  oats.  As  a  field  oat  I  think  they  are  superior  to 
any  oar.  I  ever  saw.  I  heartily  recommend  them  to  farmers, 
and  shall  sow  my  entire  crop  next  year. 

“RAISED  AN  EXCITEMENT.” 

Womelsdorf,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  5, 1869. 
Messrs.  Eamsdell  &  Co.: 

The  thirty-live  pounds  of  Norway  Oats  I  purchased  from 
yon  last  March  was  sown  on  about  one  acre  of  land  good 
soil,  and  will  yield  meat  least  80  bushels.  Some  good  judges 
even  estimate  it  at  over  a  hundred  bushels.  1  am  free  to  say 
that  it  lias  more  than  met  my  most,  sanguine  expectations, 
and  lias  raised  quite  an  excitement  t  ere.  They  ripen  with 
us  a  little  later  Ilian  other  oats.  They  are  heavier  and  more 
nutritious,  and  grow  a  strong  straw  that  will  not  fall,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  rainv  the  season  is.  I  can  cheerfully  endorse  and 
recommend  it  to  my  brother  farmers  throughout  the  country. 

Yours  trulv. 

E.  PENN  SMITH. 


HEADS  TWENTY-SIX  INCHES  LONG. 


on  all  manner  of  subjects. 

The  News  Items  give  in  the  fewest  words  the  most 
notable  doings  al]  over  tlic  world. 

The  Gossip  with  Correspondents  contains  answers  to 


Smyrna,  Me.,  Sept.  3,  ’GO. 

I  can  recommend  your  Norway  Oats  to  every  farmer,  but 
if  they  could  only  see  them  growing  in  head  once,  they 
would Heed  no  endorsement,  from  me.  They  tell  their  own 
story.  I  measured  one  head  26  inches  long,  and  there  are 
mahv  over  20  inches  and  upwards,  and  the  oats  pile  right  up 
on  tiie  heads.  Truly  yours, 

JOHN  MARKS. 


inquirers  upon  all  imaginable  subjects. 


HOW  HE  COULD  HAVE  MADE  MONEY. 


AH  UNRIVALED  LITERARY  PAPER 

IS  THE 


Terre  Haute,  Ill..  Sept., 2.  ’09. 

The  seed  I  tiad  of  vou  lias  done  well.  I  paid  $10  for  one 
bushel.  If  I  had  bought  13  bushels  at  that  price  it  would 
have  paid  me  well.  They  stood  up  straight,  while  others  by 
their  side  fell  flat,  to  the  ground.  They  are  much  heavier 
and  better  in  every  respect. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  GUERNSNEY. 


MEW  YORK  WEEKLY. 

Each  issue  contains  from  EIGHT  to  TEN  STORIES  and 
SKETCHES,  and  HALF  A  DOZEN  POEMS,  ill  ADDITION 
to  the  SIX  SERIAL  STORIES  and  the  VARIED  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS. 

The  Terms  to  Subscribers: 


One  Year— single  copy . Three  Dollars. 

“  “  Four  copies  ($2.30  each) . Ten  Dollars. 

“  “  Eight  copies . Twenty  Dollars. 


Those  sending  $20  for  a  club  of  Eight,  all  sent  at  one 
time,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  free.  Getters-up  of  clubs 
can  afterward  add  single  copies  at  $2.50  each. 


A  GREAT  DEMAND  NEXT  YEAR. 

Thomson,  Ill.,  Sept.  4,  ’69. 

I  was  unfortunate  in  harvesting  my  oats,  the  weather  be¬ 
ing  bad.  I  estimate  the  loss  at  fully  one-fourth  of  the  crop. 
However,  I  find  I  have  S3  bushels  left,  which  is  quite  satis¬ 
factory  for  a  seeding  of  one  bushel.  My  common  oats,  from 
0  bushels’  seeding,  yield  ordinarily  about,  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  My  neighbors  all  want  some  of  those  “big  outs.”  as 
t.liev  are  called  here.  I  shall  grow  pretty  largely  next  year, 
for  there  will  be  a  great,  demand  for  them  next  year  when 
our  farmers  learn  more  of  their  excellence. 

Yours  respectfully. 

N.  S.  FRENCH. 


SURPRISE  OATS  AGAIN. 

Lincoln,  Logan  Co.,  Ill..  Aug.  30,  ’69. 

Hear  Sin  :  Last  spring  I  purchased  two  quarts  of  your 
JTorwav  Oats  and  two  quarts  of  the  Surprise  oats  that  some 
said  were  better  than  yours  I  sowed  them  both  the  same 
day  on  good  mellow  ground,  about  a  rod  apart,  and  both 
grew  well  until  they  began  to  head,  when  the  Surprise  broke 
down  about  middle  way  of  tile  straw,  heads  laying  on  the 
ground.  The  Xormavs  stood  erect,  not  a  stalk  falling. 
From  the  two  quarts  of  Surprise  I  had  one  bushel ;  from  the 
two  quarts  of  Nonvavs  1  had  three  bushels.  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  your  seed  as  ahead  of  alt  others. 

Yours  truly,  WILLIAM  SHEA. 


STREET  &  SMITH,  Proprietors, 
No.  05  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 


EIGHTY-FOUR  QUARTS  FROM  ONE. 

Warren.  Mass.,  Sept.  18,  ’G9. 

I  obtained  from  you  one  quart  of  the  Norway  Oat  Seed 


last  year,  from  which  I  have  raised  two  bushels  and  twenty 
quarts.  They  were  much  admired  by  those  who  saw  them 
growing.  Many  will  lie  wanted  in  this  section,  and  if  vou 
will  send  me  some  circulars  I  will  gladly  circulate  them' for 
you.  Truly  yours, 

S.  HORNER. 

FORTY-FIVE  BUSHELS  FROM  ONE-HALF  BUSHEL 
OF  SEED. 

Newburgh,  Md„  July  29.  ISC9. 

Gentlemen  :  I  purchased  half  a  liuslu  1  cf  your  Norway 
Oats  from  Jones  &  Clark,  New  York.  They  iv ere  injured 
by  the  drouth  to  a  considerable  extent,  lint  '1  find  on  meas¬ 
uring  that  I  have  a  yield  of  1'orty-flve  bushels  from  the  Half 
bushel  of  seed.  They  ripen  about  the  same  time  as  the 
common  oat  and  are  much  heavier. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

P.  A.  L.  CON-TEE. 


YIELD  FOUR  TIMES  TI-IAT  OF  COMMON  OATS. 

Wetmore,  Kansas,  Aug.  18. 

I  had  two  quarts  of  your  seed  and  tested  it  carefully.  They 
are  entirely  different  and  far  superior  to  any  oat  I  ever  saw. 
By  a  careful  estimate  1  make  the  yield  about  Jour  times  that 
ot  common  oats,  with  same  culture.  I  counted  eighty-six 
stalks lrom  one  kernel.  Respectfully  votirs, 

NELSON" B.  SIMMONS. 

WOULD  NOT  DO  WITHOUT  THEM  FOR  TEN  TIMES 
THEIR  COST. 

Carrolltown,  Mo.,  Aug.  9,  'OOwS 
I  sowed  one  bushel  on  bottom  land,  and  they  overflowed, 
which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  my  crop,  but  I' have  enough 
to  see  what  they  are  and  remarked  to  my  men  when  wo 
were  harvesting  them  that  I  would  not  be  without  them  for 
ten  times  their  cost.  They  should  be  harvested  before  fully 
ripe,  as  the  meat  is  heavy  and  they  shell  more  readily  than 
the  small  oat.  Yours  truly, 

D.  SETTLES. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  BOGUS  SEED. 

Bruford’s  Store,  Pa.,  Aug.  2S,  1809. 

Dear  Sins :  I  understand  yon  have  tiie  genuine  Ramsdell 
Norway  Oats.  Please  let  me  know  the  price.  1  have  been 
badly  cheated  by  N.  P.  Boyer  &  Co.  They  sold  me  common 
oats  under  the  name  of  Nonvays.  This  year  I  hope  to  get 
the  pure  seed.  Yours  truly, 

'  D.  MOSTALLER. 


fSPUISIDUS  SEE®. 

Hundreds  of  1)11311615  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Surprise, 
Poland,  and  numerous  other  varieties  of  oats  were  sola  last 
year  as  our  seed.  Parties  are  again  advertising  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  deceive  the  farmers.  One  party  has  already  forward¬ 
ed  several  thousand  bushels  of  Canada  oats  to  t lie  West, 
where  he  is  selling  them  as  our  seed.  We  cautioned  farmers 
last  year  against  these  frauds.  But,  because  they  could  buy 
at  a  lower  price,  and  the  representations  appeared  honest, 
they  purchased  elsewhere  ;  and  now,  when  they  have  learned 
by  the  result  that  they  were  deceived,  they  arc  writing  to 
us  to  punish  the  swindlers.  To  all  such  we  beg  to  say  that 
we  have  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  our  own  business.  We 
renew  our  caution,  and  give  notice  that  hereafter  we  shall 
sell  our  seed  under  the  name  of  the  IIAMSDELL  NORWAY 
OATS.  The  demand  for  this  seed  is  sufficient  to  guarantee 
a  sale  of  every  bushel  in  the  country  at  our  established 
price ;  and  farmers  who  bought  seed  from  us  are  asking  from 
$7.50  to  $10,  and  one  evidence  of  seed  being  spurious  is  the 
fact  of  its  being  offered  at  less  than  the  regular  established 
prices.  No  man  is  likely  to  go  to  the  trouble  and, expense 
of  advertising  and  selling  this  seed  at  a  less  price' than  lie 
knows  we  would  pay  for  it,  if  genuine.  There  is  not  seed 
enough  to  supply  the  State  of  California  alone,  while,  others 
are  coming  in  from  every  State  and  Territory,  and  many 
parts  of  Europe.  There  arc  upward  o  f  five  millions  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  yet  to  be  supplied  with  this  seed, 
and  the  whole  crop  this  year  would  not  give  each  a  pint. 
Where  one  farmer  had  the  frith  in  our  representations  to 
buy  last  year,  thousands  are  satisfied  and  anxious  to  get  it 
now.  One  word  more  on  this  subject  of  inferior  seed. 
Many  seed-dealers  bought  and  sold  seed  last  year  which  they 
may  honestly  have  believed  to  be  genuine,  which  was  not ; 
and  some  farmers,  we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  who  raised  25  bush¬ 
els,  sold  more  than  twice  that  quantity.  The  demand  which 
the  great  success  of  this  grain  the  past  season  has  created 
will  sweep  off  the  entire  stock  in  a  short  lime,  and  will  offer 
unusual  advantage  for  bogus  operators;  nnd.we.arc  com¬ 
pelled,  in  justice  to  ourselves  as  well  as  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  to  publish  the  above  facts.  The  only  safe  way 
for  the  farmer  is  to  make  up  his  mind  how  much  he  wants, 
and  if  a  neighbor  whom  he  knows  and  can  trust  lias  the  seed 
of  his  own  raising,  buy  of  him;  if  not.  send  at  once  to  us. 
Our  best  and  heaviest  seed,  Northern  ( troicn ,  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  Mr.  Ramsdell,  will  be  offered  first. 


YIELD  AMU  SpjALITY. 

Wo  claimed  last  year  tliat  tiie  Norway  Oat  would  yield 
double  that  of  any  other  kind.  Tiicy  have  done  better  than 
that. 

We  claimed  that  they  were  23  per  cent  heavier.  They 
have  exceeded  that  in  weight. 

We  claimed  that  they  were  better  in  quality.  Reliable 
farmers  say  they  are  worth  100  per  cent  more  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  hud  will  make  whiter  and  sweeter  flour  than  itlie 
best  wheat. 

Farmers  who  can  do  so  are  invited  to  visit  either  of  our 
stores,  and  examine  the  grain  and  specimens  of  stalks,  root, 
branch,  and  head.  We  have  mammoth  roots  producing  as 
many  as  243  stalks  from  a  single  kernel,  which  are  visited  by 
hundreds  daily,  and  considered,  justly,  as  we  think,  the 
wonder  of  i lie  agricultural  world.  We  shall  continue  to 
furnish  the  genuine  Ramsdell  Norway  Oats  as  a  specialty 
for  two  years  to  conic.  The  price  next,  year  will  not  lie  less 
than  $4.  One  farmer  in  every  town  can  make  a  small  for¬ 
tune  on  tiie  crop  from  a  few  bushels. 

Price :  $7.30  per  bushel :  $1  per  half  bushel :  $2.50  per  peck. 
Sold  by  the  standard  of  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Express 
charges  to  he  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Bags  free.  Remit  by 
draft.,  P.  O.  money  order,  or  registered  letter,  or  send  by 
Express  prepaid,  and  the  package  will  be.  delivered 'to  tlic 
Company  on  receipt  of  the  money.  Address  either  of  our 
Stores  nearest  your  place.  Circulars  free. 

D.  W.  R  AMSESELIi  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5.CS9, 

No.  355  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
and  No.  171  Raise  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

REFERENCES: 

Samuel  Sinclair,  of  N.  Y.  Tribune;  G.  Collamore  &  Co., 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  J.  L.  Pearce, 
Pres.  Third  National  Bank.  Chicago,  Ill. ;  H.  X.  F.  Lewis, 
Editor  Chicago  Western  Rural,  Prairie  Farmer  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go,  Illinois. 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

in  EXGi^isas  esuxhox. 

Ordinary  rages,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  S3. 
Opei,  Pages  (open  without  ciittiuj),  SIS  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  andZd 
Cover  Pages— S‘i.liO  per  agate  lino  of  space  for  each  inser¬ 
tion.—  Last  Cover  Page— S3.G0  per  agate  line  of  space. 

IN  GEES  SIAN  EI>arS'I©N. 

The  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 


insertion. 


STUMP  PULLERS. 


HAY  CUTTERS. 

Qalos9  Copper  Strip.  Hast  ids’  Hide  Roller 
and  Sclf-sliarpcner* 

Send,  for  Lists. 

XOE  TOOLS. 

Send  for  Lusts. 

EAGLE  CORN  SHELLER, 

Hand  $16.  Power  $25. 

Rest  and  Quickest. 

REYERS1SLE  ENGLISH  ROOT  CUTTER, 
Hand  or  Power. 

Cutting  from  5  to  8  Kwslicls  per  Minute. 
Prices,  $55  Hand  ;  $60  Power. 

IS.  SI.  A1L1LEN  Sl  Co., 

P.  O.  BOX  370,  NEW  YORK. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

3  Merchants,  No.  GS  Bearl-st.Ncw  York.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  C2?“  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Marking  Plate. 

(CiiAr.TEr.ED  by  the  State  op  New  Youk.) 

§ec©3id  Aiasaaial  ExMtoitioia. 

The  New  York  State  Poultry  Society  will  bold  their 
Second  Fair  in  the  EMPIRE  RINK  BUILDING,  Third 
Avenue  and  G3  l Street,  New  York  City.  The  Fair  will  open 
Wednesday,  December  1st,  and  continue  without  intermis¬ 
sion,  untilTliursday,  December  Otli. 

Besides  all  the  varieties  of  Domestic  and  Ornamental 
Poultry,  the  Exhibition  will  include  superb  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  Pisciculture,  as  well  as  examples  of  the  finest 
breeds  of  Water  Fowl,  Pigeons,  Cage  Birds,  Horses, 
Ponies,  Dogs,  Babbits,  and  numerous  other  Pet  Animals  ; 
also,  Works  ok  Art,  Means  op  Breeding  and  Transpor¬ 
tation,  Devices  for  Buildings  and  Apparatus;  and 
all  useful  features  appertaining  to  the  specialties. 
The  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  useful 
Museums  of  the  age. 

The  building  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  any  in  the  country.  It  is  being  superbly 
decorated,  and  will  be  comfortably  warmed  and  lighted  on 
this  occasion.  A  fine  Band  of  Music  will  be  present  each 
afternoon  and  evening;  and  eminent  speakers  will  lecture 
periodically  during  the  Fair.  The  building  can  be  readily 
reached  by  the  street,  cars,  from  any  point  of  the  City.  The 
Premium  Lists  and  Regulations  are  now  ready,  and  can  be 
procured  by  application  at  the  Society’s  Office,  229  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  Citv.  or  hv  addressing 

DANIEL  E.  G AVI  T,  Secretary,  Box  190,  N.  Y.  P.  O. 

Colored  Plates 

OF 

Frraifs  aoid  Flowers. 

Drawn  and  colored  from  Nature,  in  the  very  host  style, 
for  Nursery  men,  Tree  Dealers,  and  Amateurs. 

Also  FRUIT  and  FLOWER  FIECES,  groups,  different 
sizes  and  styles,  for  Parlor  and  OfUce  Ornaments. 

A  large  collection  of  Plates  now  »n  hand,  and  additions 
constantly  made.  Furnished  separate  or  neatly  bound  as 
desired. 

TJicse  Plates  are  equal  fo  any  made  In  this 
country. 

Four  samples  by  mail,  $1.  Send  for  List.  Address 

F.  IL.  PIICEIVIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


GREAT  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC 

TEA  GOIflPA^Y, 

NO.  S  CEOTKCtJ  STKEET. 

P.  0,  Box  5, 500.  Hew  York  City, 

An  organization  of  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  import¬ 
ing  Teas  and  distributing  them  to  Merchants  throughout  the 
Country  at  Importer's  prices.  Established  1SG3.  Send  for 
IT  ice  List. 

Young  and  middle-aged  hex.— i  p0s- 

itively  assert  that  I  can  and  will  do  more  for  young  men 
starling  in  life,  and  wanting  situations  in  business,  and 
middle-aged  men  out  of  employment,  than  any  other  in  the 
nation.  For  proof  of  this  and  a  record  of  more  than  one 
thousand  young  men  assisted  to  good  business  positions. 
Adtlres  II.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.  D„  Eastman  Business  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


TMASSACTIUSETTS  AGItICJJLTUItAL  COL- 

■l’JB-LEGR,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
Information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 


A  National  Religions  Weekly  Newspaper. 

THE  METHODIST, 

Published  at  111  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Terms,  @3.50  per  Year  in  Advance. 

A  Free  Paper  to  the  catl  of  this  Year  to  all 
NEW  Subscribers  fsr  IS  70. 

SUPS  CHIPS  NOIV. 

Tiie  Methodist  will  on  January  1st,  commence  its  Elev¬ 
enth  Volume  of  highly  successful  publication.  Its-courss 
has  been  such  as  to  win  the  approbation  of  Christian  men  of 
all  evangelical  brandies  of  t lie  Church. 

Ii'S  PUBLISHERS  INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  A  FEW 
OF  ITS  LEADING  FEATURES : 

It  circulates  a  pure  Literature. 

Its  edit’d l.tAL  ease  is  marked  br  able  writing. 

A  Serial  Stop.y  will  be  a  feature  of  the  paper  next  Year. 

TIIE  SERMON  DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  its  leading 
features.  It  contains  a  fresh  Sermon  every  week,  from  vari¬ 
ous  ministers  of  our  own  and  other  evangelical  denomina¬ 
tions,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
American  Pulpit.  It  thus  gives  from  week  to  week  the  best 
thoughts  of  tli  e  best  minds  on  themes  most  important  to  men. 

The  Sermons  are  reported  expressly  for  The  Methodist. 

Its  Department  foi:  tiie  Children  and  Youth  contains 
a  fresh  Stop.y  every  week,  together  with  a  “  Chat  with  the 
Little  Folks.” 

Its  Agricultural  and  Financial  Departments  will 
always  afford  Farmers  and  Business  men  items  of  interest. 

Its  Selections  are  in  the  best  taste. 

The  Methodist  is  in  every  respect  a 

COMPLETE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

It  is  Edited  by  the 

REV.  GEORGE  R.  CROOKS,  D.D., 
Assisted  bv  an  able  corps  of  contributors,  among  whom  are : 
Rev.  BISIIOP  SIMPSON,  I).  I). 

And  many  others. 

tip  Any  one  sending  Three  Suuscribers  and  $7.50,  will 
receive  a  Fouhtii  copy  free  for  one  year. 

73 f~  To  those  subscribing  now  for  next  year,  the  paper 
will  be  sent  f  ree  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Z3J~  Specimen  Copies  furnished  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
postage-stamp  to  prepay  single  postage. 

E3?”  Liberal  Cash  Commissions  or  Premiums  allowed  to 
A grnts  canvassing  for  Subscribers. 

B3W  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  Ollice. 

Address  “THE  METHODIST,” 

111  W  assata  Street,  New  York. 


EszEsisxnFa.-’sr  "W-<sS:e3.:o 

BEECHER’S 

Sermons  in.  Plymouth  Pnlpit9 

Are  being:  read  by  people  of  every  class  and  denomination 
all  over  this  country  and  Europe.  They  are  full  of  vital, 
beautiful  religious  thought  and  feeling.  ‘Plymouth  Pulpit  is 
published  weekly,  and  contains  Mr.  Beecher’s  Sermons  and 
Prayers,  in  form  suitable  for  preservation  and  binding.  For 
sale  by  all  news-dealers.  Price  10c.  Yearly  subscriptions 
received  by  the  publishers,  £3,  giving  two ‘handsome  vol- 
umcs'of  over  4  .0  pages  each.  Half-yearly,  $1.75.  A  new  and 
superb  Steel  Portrait  of  Mr.  Beecher  presented  to  all  yearly 
subscribers.  Extraordinary  Offer!  PLYMOUTH  PUL¬ 
PIT  ($3).  and  THE  CHURCH  UNION  ($2.50),  an  Unsecta¬ 
rian,  Independent,  Christian  .Journal— 16  pages,  cut  and 
stitched,  clearly  printed,  ably  edited— sent  to  one  address  for 
52  weeks  for  four  dollars.  Special  inducements  to  can¬ 
vassers  and  tli oss  getting  up  clubs.  Specimen  copies,  post¬ 
age  free,  for  5  cents. 

J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  39  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Just  flow  l 

THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  LARGE  DOUBLE  WEEKLY 

NEW  YOU  OBSERVE! 

Tbs  oldest  'and  Pest  Family  Newspaper,  are  offering  it  to 
now  subscribers  on  very  favorable  terms.  Sample  Cop¬ 
ies  with  circulars,  sent  free  to  any  address.  @3.50  per  an¬ 
num.  SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  JK„  &  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


HERALD  ©F  HEALTH,  3  Months  Free. 

Those  who  subscribe  for  the  Herald  of  Health  now 
will  receive  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  Nos.  free.  For  SO  sub¬ 
scribers  and  $60,  we  give  a  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing- 
Machine  worth  $35.  For  $3.33  we  send  the  Herald  and  the 
Weekly  Tribune  one  year,  or  for  $3X0  the  Herald  and  the 
American  Agriculturist.  This  month’s  should  be  in  tiie  hands 
of  every  invalid,  parent,  and  those  who  would  possess 
strong  bodies,  or  rear  beautiful,  healthful  children.  $7.00  a 
year.  Samples  free. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  13  I.aigl'.t  St.,  New  York. 


HORSFORD’S  SEE  A©  PREPARATION 

Manufactured  under  llic  direction  of  Professor  E.  N.  Hors- 
ford,  of  Harvard  University.  Makes  sweet,  light,  and  deli¬ 
cious  Bread,  Biscuit,  Muhins,  £c.,  which  can  be  eaten  hot 
by.  Dyspeptics.  The  only  “  Baking  Powder  ”  which  restores 
to  litie  llonr  the  Phosphates,  and  tiie.  only  one  recommended 
hv  Scientific  Men.  Send  for  Prof.  Hereford's  Essay  on 
Bread-making;  Liebig’s  Essay  on  “Uorsford’S  Bread  Prep¬ 
aration,”  &c. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  <&  CO., 
General  Agents, 

30i  ITulton  Street,  Kcw  York. 


WTEItEOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  DIS- 

Cr  solving  View  Apparatus,  with  brilliantly  colored  Pho¬ 
tographic  Views  on  glass,  illustrating  Religion,  Science, 
Travels,  Fine  Arts,  etc.  An  attractive  exhibition,  easily 
managed,  pays  well.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

J.  II.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  40  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


HRAPE  VIM1SS!! 

Iona,  Concord,  Delaware.  fie..  fie..  True,  to  name,  healthy, 
of  unsurpassed  quality,  and  CHEAP.  Price  list, free.  Spec¬ 
ial  inducements  to  agents  and  the  trade.  Correspondence 

solicited.  T.  £  HUBBARD  &  CO.,  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 


H©u>]k  Aireiite  Wanted 

To  Canvass  for  Mrs.  Lilet’s  new  Book,  just  published  in 
beautiful  style,  and  sold  at  a  low  price. 

A  ITE  v7  NATIONAL  WORE, 

Now  selling  in  immense  numbers  in  all  sections  of  our  land. 
It  is  fresh,  lively,  and. sparkling;  splendidly  illustrated  with 
elegant  Steel  Portraits.-  Every  Lady  wiil  want  a  copjr ; 
Gentlemen  will  want  it  for  them.  Ko  family  can  afford  to 
be  without  ir.  Agents,  particularly  Ladies,  can  do  better 
with  this  book  than  with  any  other  extant.  Great  induce¬ 
ments  offered,  and  Agents  wanted  in  every  township  in  tho 
United  States. 

Extra  Premiums  Given 

To  good  energetic  men  or  women,  in  addition  to  our  regu¬ 
lar  terms.  Send  for  our  Circulars,  with  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  terms.  Address  HARTFORD  PUBizESK- 
ING  CO.,  Hartford,  Cc-uzi. 


MUSIC  GIWBN  AWAY! 

Or  $50  worth  of  New  Music  for  $3. 

Purchasers  of  Music  are  constantly  paying  from  30  to  30 
cents  for  every  piece  of  music  they  buy.  Tills  is  a  waste  of 
money  which  no  family  can  afford,  for  hv  paving  SO  cents  for 
a  copy  of  “  PETERS’  MUSICAL  MONTHLY” 
you  will  get  from  Four  to  Five  Dollars’ worth  of  the  latest 
and  best  Music,  by  such  authors  as  Hays,  Thomas,  Kinkel, 
etc.,  and  not  cheap  Music  either,  for  each  number  is  printed 
from  full-size  Music  Plates,  on  line,  white  paper,  and  neatly 
bound.* 

“  FILTERS9  MUSICAL  MONTHLY  99  is  issued 
on  the  first  of  every  month,  and  subscribers  can  rely  upon 
getting  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  its  price  in  really  good 
Music.  Wc  employ  our  best  composers  bythcj'car,  and 
give  in  our  Monthly  only  such  of  their  piece’s  as  we  think 
will  best  please  the  musical  public,  for  even  the  best  writers 
sometimes  fail  in  their  efforts. 

“PETERS9  MUSICAL  MONTHLY”  is  issued  to 
introduce  our  new  Music  to  the  musical  world.  Wo  have, 
therefore,  limited  our  circulation  to  100,009  copies,  believing 
that  a  larger  monthly  edition  would  defeat  our  ends— name¬ 
ly,  the  after  sale  of  the  Music  in  sheet  form.  THERE, FORE 
REMEMBER  that  any  subscriber,  alter  our  limit  of  lLOjOGO 
is  reached,  will  have  to  pay  $25  per  year,  wiieeeas  our 

PRESENT  PRICE  IS  ONLY  $3  PER  YEAR. 

Sample  copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  30  cents.  Back  num¬ 
bers  supplied.  Your  news-dealer  will  order  them  for  you 
and  supply  you  regularly  each  month,  but  your  best  plan  is 
to  let  us  mail  them  direct  to  you. 

No  matter  where  you  see  a  piece  of  Music  or  Music  Book 
advertised,  it  can  always  be  had  at  our  establishment,  and 
will  be  mailed  t  o  you,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  mark¬ 
ed  price.  Address 

«J.  U.  PETERS,  M ci sic  Publisher, 

T*.  O.  Box  5,429.  59D  Broadway,  New  York. 


SEE©  is©TAT@E^. 

Brcsce’s  King  of  the  Earlics— the  earliest  variety 


In  cultivation.  One  Pound,  by  mail,  post-paid . $1.00 

One  Peck  by  Express  $10.  Half  Bushel  $13.  Bushel  $35. 

Brcscc’s  Prolific— 4  pounds  by  mail . $1.00 

One  Peck  b\r  Express  $2.  One  Bushel  $6.  One  Bbl.  $15. 
5  Bbls.  $5). 

Climax— 4  pounds  by  mail . $1.00 

One  Peck  by  Express  $2.  One  Bushel  $6.  One  Bbl.  $6. 
5  Bbls.  $50. 

Early  Rose— -4  pounds  by  mail . $1.00 

One  Peck  b}r  Express  $1.25.  One  Bushel  $3.  Ono  Bbl.  $15. 
5  Bbls.  $25. 


Early  Potatoes  for  spring  planting  should  be  ordered  in 
the  Fall. 

All  older  varieties  at  market  prices. 

Our  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

Box  5.712,  New  York. 

THE#50  POTATO 

At  75  Cents  a  Pound 


BY  MAIL. 

“  King  of  the  Early",” 

or 

BRESEE’S  No.  4. 

THIS  POTATO,  claimed  to  be  a  week  earlier  than 
the  “Early  Rose,”  and  for  which  Fifty  Dollars  apiece 
was  aslced  the  past  season,  is  now  offered  nt  the  above 
sacrifice. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 

Growers,  Importers,  and 

Wholesale  Seed  Dealers, 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

SEEIJ>  POTAT©I3S. 


My  prices  for  potatoes  tills  fall  are  as  follows; 


Brcscc’s  King  of  the 

Per 

bbl. 

Per  bid. 
l'or  5 
bbls. 

Per 

bushel. 

Per 

peek. 

4  Its. 
bv 
mail. 

Earlics,  or  No  4. 

$00.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$9.00 

$4.00 

Bresec’s  Prolific,  or 
iso.  2 . 

12.00 

10.03 

-  0.03 

2.00 

2.00 

Excelsior . 

20.00 

15.00 

10.00 

3.00 

2.00 

Willard . 

20.00 

1J.C0 

10.00 

3X0 

2X0 

Early  Mohawk . 

45.03 

— 

7.00 

2.50 

2.00 

Early  Snowball _ 

7.03 

. 

s.r.o 

1X0 

LOO 

Early  Rose . 

5.0.3 

4.00 

2.50 

1.00 

1.03 

Western  Chief . 

4.03 

3.5) 

2.00  . 

75 

75 

Philbrick’s  E'ly  White  4.00 

3.50 

2.00 

75 

75 

I  warrant  all  those  varieties  true  to  name. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

1869.] 
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IS  ADMITTED  BY  ALL  GOOD  JUDGES  TO  BE 


T  H  E  BEST  BLACK  GRAPE  I  IN  CTT'LTIV 


ION. 


This  remarkable  grape  lias  a  history  of  many  years,  having  originated  a  chance  Seedling  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  at  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  in  llie  grounds  of  one  Mr.  Thorne,  whose 
two  sons,  estimating  its  value  highly,  each  took  cuttings  and  planted  in  their  own  grounds.  The  original  vine  was  dug  away  by  excavation  for  the  Hudson  Eiver  K.  II.,  hut  the  cuttings 
proved  vigorous  and  grew  to  be  large  and  productive  vines.  After  several  years  had  passed,  and  vines. of  the  Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  Delaware,  and  other  varieties  soldin  same  town, 
came  into  bearing,  it  was  observed  by  some  who  had  tasted  the  EUMELAN  (then  without  name),  that  it  surpassed  in  quality  any  of  the  above  named  varieties.  No  one  taking 
interest,  however,  in  bringing  it  before  the  public,  it  remained  comparatively  unknown  until  the  year  1866,  when  it  was  shown  to  a  few  lovers  of  grapes  who  pronounced  it  of  best  quality. 

In  the  early  part  of  Sept,  of  that  year,  the  grapes  were 


shown  to  Charles  Downing,  Dr.  C.  IV.  Grant,  and  other 
leading  Horticulturists  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,  also  to 
a  few  others  eminent  as  nurserymen,  and  so  great  was  the 
interest  taken  in  the  matter  that  one  of  the  persons  visiting 
the  vine  offered  a  liberal  price  for  the  stock,  which 
was  valued  by  Messrs.  Thorne,  so  far  as  they  could  control 
it,  at  Five  Hundred  Dollars.  Some  line  specimens  of  the 
fruit  were  about  this  time  shown  to  one  of  the  leading  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  who  pronounced  so 
decidedly  upon  its  merits  that 
the  Messrs.  Thorne  at  once 
placed  its  value  at  $2,000,  but  sold 
it  afterward  to  Dr.  C.  IV.  Grant 
for  $1,600. 

The  entire  stock  (with  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  small  vines)  was 
removed  during  the  following 
November,  to  “Iona,”  and 
Dr.  Grant  commenced  at  once  to 
grow  strong  vines  of  it  for  gen¬ 
eral  trial. 

These  vines  were  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  hands  of  horticul¬ 
turists  from  the  Atlantic  to  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  now  voices 
of  praise  come  from  every  State 
where  it  has  been  on  trial.  A 
few  are  given  below. 

MAINE. 

Auburn,  Maine,  Sept.  15th.  1S69. 

Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Busiinell. 

The  Humeian  grape  is  just  the  variety  for  our  northern 
climate.  We  shall  want  Five  Hundred  No.  1  vines.  Please 
give  us  best  prices  and  oblige,  Yours  Truly, 

Pv.  G.  CHASE  &  CO. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Heading,  Mass.,  Aug.  1869. 

Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Busiinell. 

The  Eumelan  vine  had  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant  has  grown 
strong  and  is  perfectly  healthy.  It  now  carries  nine  bunches 
of  grapes,  several  of  which  are  specimen  bunches.  It  is 
a  vigorous,  almost  rampant  grower— leaves  dark,  thick  and 
parchment  like  ;  while  the  wood  is  hard  and  very  short 
jointed.  Thus  far  I  have  not  one  among  fifty  or  sixty  varie¬ 
ties  which  (all  things  considered)  has  pleased  me  so  much  as 
the  Eumelan.  KespecttUlly, 

Rev’d.  ¥.11.  H.  WILCOX. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford,  Ct. 

Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Busunf-ll. 

The  Eumelan  has  made  a  strong  and  healthy  growth,  and 
gives  promise  of  entire  success.  The  fruit  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  quality  to  place  it  in  the  highest  rank. 

Yours  truly,  C.  M.  BEACH. 


NEW  YORK. 

Pulteney,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  18G9. 

Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Busiinell. 

The  Eumelan  vine  had  of  Dr.  Grant  for  trial  lias  proved 
so  far  an  entire  success,  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  is  entirely 
hardy,  and  vines  free  from  mildew.  The  fruit  ripens  with 
me  earlier  than  any  other  grape  I  have,  and  the  quality  is 
not  inferior  to  Delaware  or  Iona. 

Respectfully,  D.  S.  WAGENER. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10th.,  1S69. 

Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Busiinell. 

The  Eumelan  vine  received  from  Dr.  Grant  ripened  fine 
fruit  this  the  second  year  from  planting.  I  have  exhibited 
it  at  several  leading  fairs,  each 
time  receiving  premium  for 
quality.  The  vine  is  strong  and 
vigorous  with  perfect  foliage. 
No  vine  of  same  age  among  all 
my  varieties  begins  compare 
with  it.  A.  MERRILL,  M.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

North  East,  Pa.,  Aug.  1SG9. 
Messrs.  IIasbrouck&Bushnell, 
The  two  Eumelan  vines  had 
of  C.  W.  Grant,  have  made  good 
growth,  and  are  entirely  healthy. 
The  live  hundred  Eumelan  vines 
purchased  of  you  last  spring  for 
the  South  Shore  Wine  Co.  have 
grown  well,  and  are  doing  better 
than  any  other  vines  planted  by 
me,  of  same  age. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  E.  MOTTIER, 

Supt.  South  Shore  Wine  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

New  York,  Sept.,  1S69. 
Mesrs.  Hasbrouck  &Bushnell. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the 
Eumelan  a  success  upon  my 
farm  in  New  Jersey  where  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
get  a  grape  of  first  quality  to  grow  at  all. 

Yours  Respectfully  DR.  GYRUS  WEEKS. 

OHIO. 

Clyde.  Ohio,  Sept.  1869. 

Messes.  Hasbrouck  &  Busiinell. 

The  Eumelan  sent  me  for  trial  by  C.  W.  Grant  is  the  most 
remarkable  vine  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  thousands  of 
others  growing.  It  bore  several  bunches  of  fruit  this  season 
which  were  ripe  long  before  the  Delaware.  The  Eumelan 
grapes  shown  at  our  State  Fair  at  Toledo,  Sept.  13th  to  10th 
were  the  only  ripe  grapes  upon  exhibition.  I  esteem  the 
fruit  above  that  of  any  other  black  grape.  Upon  tasting  the 
Fruit  last  year  for  the  first  time  I  desired  to  have  an  acre 
of  the  vines.  Last  spring  I  planted  500  Eumelan  which 
surpass  any  of  same  age  I  have  ever  seen,  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  fruit  this  fall  make  me  desire  to  have  ten  more 
acres  of  Eumelan.  How  can  you  furnish  the  vines  ? 

yours  ,  M.  B.  STEVENSON. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  Aug.  3d,  1869. 
Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Bushnell, 

Gentlemen  :  The  Eumelan  sent  me  by  Dr.  Grant  is  now 
on  its  second  year's  growth,  making  a  good  show  of  fruit, 
and  a  masterly  growth  of  wood.  I  must  say,  ttius  far,  I  have 
never  cared  for  a  vine  which  more  fully  “fills  the  bill.” 
The  characteristics  generally  ascribed  to  it  seem  to  be  fully 
developed  here,  and  after  passing  through  the  severest  trial 
of  winter  the  vine  has  ever  sustained  in  this  locality,  it  now 
manifests  more  vigor  than  any  variety  I  have  ever  handled. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  BROOKS. 


Numerous  other  testimonials  have  been  received  from  the  States  above-named,  as  well  as  from  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  wherever  sent,  which  will  he  found  in  pamphlet. 

Wherever  the  Concord  vine  will  grow,  the  EUMDI..YY  may  he  planted  with  entire  confidence,  and  with  full  assurance  that  grapes  of  surpassing  excellence  may  be  obtained  by  using 
an  average  degree  of  skill  in  cultivation.  Our  stock  comprises  a  large  assortment  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  grapes,  including  the  new  kinds,  WALTER,  and  MARTHA. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES,  STRAWBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  &c.,  all  of  which  have  been  grown  with 
requisite  skill  and  care,  and  will  he  sold  at  lowest  casli  rates. 

Premiums  have  been  awarded  the  EUMELAN  grape  for  best  quality  during  the  fall,  at  the  following  Exhibitions,  viz. : 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR,  Elmira, 

PENN.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Philadelphia,  which  held  joint  exhibition  with  American  Homological  Society, 

OHIO  STATE  FAIR.  Toledo,  -  _  _  _  ^ 

GENEVA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 

HAMMONDSPORT  EXHIBITION,  - 

N.  Y.  STATE  GRAPE  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Canandaigua,  ...  ;  '  - 

Also  at  several  other  important  Exhibitions. 

By  our  system  of  Club  agencies  all  who  join  with  Clubs  for  the  purchase  of  vines  will  have  the  benefit  of  our  hundred  prices,— the  Club  agents  receiving  large  Premium  vines  for  their 
trouble  in  securing  and  forwarding  tiie  orders.  Sene!  stamp  for  PampExlet  gi-vintg  History  of  (Inc  ETJMBYi  AN.  Clubs  should  be  formed  for  the  introduction  of  these  vines 
in  every  town  and  village.  By  so  doing  every  family  may  soon  have  the  luxury  of  the  best  grapes,  thus  adding  greatly  to  health,  and  contributing  much  to  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  table. 

Let  every  one  interested  in  the  introduction  of  the  best  fruits  among  their  neigbors  send  for  our  price  list  and  Club  pro-position.  Have  you  one,  a  dozen,  or  a  hundred  good,  vigorous 
vines,  which  produce  worthless  fruit,  or  of  varieties  so  late  in  ripening  as  to  bo  worthless  ?  Send  for  instructions  how  to  graft  such  vines  successfully.  Address 


Sept.  13  to  16. 
Sept.  13  to  16. 
Sept.  13  to  16. 
Sept.  25  to  20. 
Sept.  29  to  SO. 
Oct.  5  to  G. 


(/Successors  to  C.  W.  Grant) t  u  MIMA,” 


)  BUSHNELL, 
near  PEEKSKISJL-,  NL 
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HISTORY,  BREEDING, 

AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Late  President  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society ,  editor 
“  American  Short-horn  Herd  Book''  author  “ Sural 
Architecture,"  etc.,  etc. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT. 


A  Picture  for  tSie  Home  Circle. 


DANDELION  Till. 


By  MRS.  LILLY  M.  SPENCER. 


BY 

A.  J.  DOWN  I  NO. 

Newly  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged 

BIT 

CHARLES  DOWNING. 

Ocisivo,  1122s  'Pages. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
in  1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  en¬ 
larged  by  his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  lias  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our 
highest  pomological  authorities.  He  writes  blit  seldom, 
but  whatever  bears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
of  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  th«  results  of  many  years’  labor  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  have  been  devoted  to  testing  the  valuo 
of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that  should 
benefit  others. 

Recommendation  from  Hon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4,  1869. 

Gentlemen  : 

1  have  received  a  copy  from  Mr.  Charles  Downing  of 
the  second  revised  edition  of  the  “Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  op  America.”  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  op 
American  Pomology  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser¬ 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  lias  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Pomolo- 
gist  in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  $7.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em¬ 
braces  all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  his  many  years’  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted . It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle,  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  {St.  Louis). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  standard 
authority  oil  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condens¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every  breeder 
of  live-stock.  Practical  Farmer  ( Phila ). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat 
stock  that  we  have  seen,  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wisconsin  Farmer. 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  180  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding,  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  book-making. 

New  England  Farmer. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  been  long  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  books  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
tills  important  subject.  Maine  Farmer. 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  lie 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Fanner. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  The  People  ( Concord,  N.  H.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  are  some  ten  million  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  lie  wants. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have 
purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  now 
issue  it  as  a  Chromo,  believing  that  it  will  be  gladly 
secured  by  thousands  as  an  ornament  and  source  of 
pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  has  al¬ 
ready  won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paintings  which 
comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best 
known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  Her  works  of 
this  class  have  been  reproduced  in  colored  lithographs 
and  other  forms,  and  through  these  her  name  has  become 
a  familiar  one  throughout  the  country.  Finding  that 
pictures  of  a  domestic  character  with  something  of  the 
humorous  in  them  were  more  popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes  inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for  some 
years  painted  such  subjects  almost  exclusively.  Her 
“Shake  Hands,”  “Jolly  Washerwoman,”  “The  Gos¬ 
sips,”  and  others,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictures. 
They  are  full  of  life  and  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time 
finished  with  an  accuracy  and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  latest  productions  are  “War  Times 
at  Home,”  “The  Home  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue,” 
“  The  Starry  Flag,”  “Beauty  to  the  Brave,”  etc.  In  the 
beautiful  picture  now  offered,  called 

“DANDELION  TIME/’ 

three  children,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  a  plump,  rosy 
babe,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog  which  they  have 
decked  with  a  dandelion  wreath,  are  represented  out  at 
play  upon  the  green  grass.  This  Chromo  is  done  in  the 
best  style,  by  Hermann  Bencke,  whoso  work  equals  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full 
of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to  delight  both  old  and 
young. 

The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home, 
and  be  a  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present  to  make 
to  a  friend.  It  is  13x18  inches  in  size,  and  mounted  on 
linen,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube,  with  all  materials 
and  directions  for  stretching.  # 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $G.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  be  sent  by  express,  mount¬ 
ed  on  artists’  board,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $0.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges. 
If  ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  bo  sent  by  express,  care¬ 
fully  boxed,  on  receipt  of  prices,  as  follows : 

In  a  neat  Black-walnut  Frame,  gilt  band . $  9.00. 

“  “  “  “  wider  gilt  band. .  10.00. 

“  carved  edged  “  “  ..  11.00. 

“  beautiful  gilt  “  best  quality .  15.00. 

If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  243  Broadway,  the 
charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  bo  deducted 
from  these  prices.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  MADE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’S  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . $  1  50 

.Allen's  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  anil  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2  50 

Allen’s  (11.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  ’67,’0S&’69.  each,  pa., 50c.;  clo. 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual, ’67, ’68&’G9, each, pa., 50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Hose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Bement’s  Babbit  Fancier .  . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brack's  New  Book  of  Flowers . .  1  75 

Bulat’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . .  1  00 

Chorlton’s  Grane-Grower’s  Guide . .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  {S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book. . .  1 .  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian .  75 

:Copeland’s  Country  Life . . .  5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor.  . 150 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  G  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2  50 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  30 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist . 20 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

GuenOn  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris’  Insects  Injnriousto  Vegetation, clo. ,$1.00;  extra  6  00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  150 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers . .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture .  . 40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jaques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .  1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

i. Cuellar's  Howto  Build  Hot-houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . i.  ...  150 

Allies  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  .  100 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevlew . .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  SOc.  ..cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 60 

Perchcron  Horse .  1  00 

Ouinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping . .  1  50 

a  .  ....  -  - .....  i  50 

1  00 
GO 


Randall’s  SiieepIIusbandry . . 

ll’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 


Randall' _ 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .hound  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text  Book .  75 

Skillful  Housewife  . .-.  75 

Stewart's  f  John)  Stable  Book . .  150 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  . . .  .  .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . .  150 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets .  25 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People . .  3  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  .  1  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle  . .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  100 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 100 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect,  New .  12  00 

O.  .T.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tile  following  Books; 

Architecture.  Bv  Cummings  &  Miller .  10  00 

"  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller.. .  10  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  BvLoring& Jenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each .  ..  . .  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing — (Holly) .  .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Beinent's  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America .  5  00 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  tlie  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber).  .  2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  .  8  00 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  5  00 

Du  Ilreuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  150 

Fishingln  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  S  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  150 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  oil  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milcli  Cows  and  Dairy  Fanning  . .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng's .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo. .  3  CO 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gray's  1  low  Plants  Grow. .  .  125 

Cray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . .  2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle . .  2  00 

Haraztliy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  1  25 

Husmanii’s  Grapes  &  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  oil  Cattle . .  .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . .  175 

Jennings  on  Hie  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  .  1  75 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening.. .  2  00 


Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  .  2  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  .  3  0) 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  .  8  0) 

Mayliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  SO 

Blanks  lor  do.  do.  .  1  20 

McMahon’s  American  Gardener .  2  25 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson). .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  1  75 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  l  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts,  cacli  50 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses  .  . .  3  00 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle.  .  1  25 

Rand’s  Bulbs . ’ .  .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Allairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each. .  1  50 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  l  50 

Rural  Studies . .  1  75 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . . .  2  00 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . . .  3  00 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  3  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . .  .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough..  .  .  1  50 

The  Dog ;  By  Diuks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  8vo.,  612  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule,  (Riley) .  1  50 

Thomas’ Fruit  Culturist...  .  8  60 

Trapper’s  Guide .  2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . .  3  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden.  . . .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Graoeries,  etc .  1  50 

Tollman's  Household  Science  .  2  25 

HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  inodes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author  is  now  In  press,  enti¬ 
tled  “  How  Crops  Feed,”  In  which  the  subject  of  the  Food 
of  the  Plant  is  ampliiled  in  all  Its  details,  and  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil  are  fully  discussed  in  their  manifold  relations  to 
the  Plant. 


THE  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  Complete  and  Standard  Guide  to  the  Management  of 
Poultry,  whether  for  Domestic  Use,  the  Markets,  or  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Illustrated  with  twelve  full  page  plates,  and  numerous 
smaller  cuts.  By  L.  TV  right.  Price  $2.00. 

The  design  of  the  author  of  this  work  was  to  prepare  in¬ 
structions  that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  person  in¬ 
experienced  in  poultry  keeping,  with  the  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  that  those  instructions,  if  followed,  would  command 
success.  The  volume  Is  the  fruit  of  a  thorough  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  fowls,  and  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient  guida  to  the  young  poultry 
keeper  In  any  circumstances  that  arc  likely  to  occur  to  him  ; 
whilst  experienced  breeders  will  also  find  hints  which  will 
be  useful  to  them.  Special  attention  lias  been  paid  to  prac¬ 
tical  management,  and  the  different  breeds  have  not  been 
overlooked ;  of  every  leading  variety,  at  least,  sufficient 
description  has  been  given  to  answer  every  purpose  of  the 
fancier. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists’  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  of  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit,”  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  “  se¬ 
crets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  will  be  gone.— H.  A.  Dreer,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.  N.  Y.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  It  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  a3  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geragiity,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originallyby  IticJiard  JL.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand  books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book.butnotupto  the  times;  and  as  its  author, Mr. ILL. Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  tills  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Short-horn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  Yew  American  Farm  Book. 


HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS. 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  $1.73. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse ;  How  to  Bny  a  Horse ;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse ;  How 
to  Pliysic  a  Horse ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

A  Guide  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Market  and 
Family  Garden.  By  Peter  Henderson.  Finely  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.50. 

There  arc  marvels  of  fransformation,  and  rapid  reproduc¬ 
tion  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the  dull  fancy 
of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah.  There  is  no  theory 
about  it ;  a  man  who  has  made  himself  rich  by  market-gar¬ 
dening  plainly  tells  our  young  men  how  they  can  get  rich  as 
easily  as  lie  did,  and  without  wandering  to  California  or 
Montana  for  it  either.  If.  Greeley  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  is  no  stilted,  impractical  work.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  practical  and  successful  gardener.  It  contains  plain,  un¬ 
affected  talk,  and  facts  such  as  every  man  going  into  gar¬ 
dening  as  a  business  will  be  glad  to  obtain.  We  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  every  owner  of  a  garden.— Cincinnati  Weekly 
Gazette. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE, 

A  Treatisa  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
tho  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Trice  $1.50. 

Tho  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  tho  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 


HIGH  FARMING  WITHOUT  MANURE. 

Six  Lectures  oil  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  George  Ville,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  Paris.  IV.  vol.,  108  pp. 
A  second  edition  of  this  valuable  manual,  under  tho  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  agricul¬ 
ture,  has  just  been  published.  Price,  35  cents. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOI 


BOYS  AN©  GIRLS. 

Crandall’s  Improved  Building  Blocks 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  chiklren'3 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CHURCHES,  DWELLINGS, 

BARNS,  MILLS, 

FENCES,  FURNITURE,  etc., 

in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set :  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00;  No. 2,  $1.50 ;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra, 
Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.00 ;  No.  2,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber- 
al  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

„  THEN  USE  THE 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT. 

£»UI£E8*T  WHJTE  AN  1 6  AIHL  THE  FASHIONABLE  SHAKES. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  THE  GALLON. 

Just  the  Consistency  for  Application. 

Will  Wear  twice  as  long  as  best  White  Lead,  and  Costs  less. 

ANOTHER  LIST  OF  RECOMMENDS. 

Ge-\\  H.  A.  Udall,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  says:— My  residence,  painted  with  your  paint,  is  admired  byr  all  who  see  it. 

B.  II.  Micou,  Banker,  Montgomery  Alabama,  says Tour  Paint  is  all  you  claim  for  it. 

H.  N.  Curtiss,  Wells,  Me.,  writes Your  Paint  attracts  a  good  deal  attention  and  elicits  universal  commendation. 


The  Best 

Family  Sewing  Machine 

.’in  the  World  is  the 


R.  K.  Hawley,  Baltimore,  Md.,  says  Your  Chemical  Paint  has  been  applied  upon  my  house.  I  never  did  see  its  equal. 

B.  Gates,  Mt.  Lebanon,  1ST.  YL,  writes I  am  much  pleased  with  your  paints. 

C.  E-  Goldtiiwaite,  Belleport,  L.  I.,  says:— Mv  house  and  one  of  mv  neighbor’s  are  the  same  size.  Mine  was  painted 
with  the  ‘  Averill  Chemical  Paint,’  and  my  neighbor’s  with  lead  and  oil.  Upon  comparing  my  bills  with  his,  I  find  I  have 
saved  over  $20  on  the  cost  of  the  paint  alone;  and  every  one  who  sees  these  two  places  admits  the  “Averill  Paint”  posesses 
far  the  greatest  beauty. 

I.  V.  Nichols,  Architect,  Orange,  N.  J„  writes :— I  am  convinced  by  actual  use  that  your  paint  is  superior  to  any  in  market. 

P.  Peioleau,  Smith ville,  N,  C.,  writes  :— Your  mixed  paint  is  just  the  thing  for  this  section  and  proves  a  superior  article. 

P.  T.  Baenum,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  writes:— I  find  your  paint  handsomer,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  anything  that  I 
ever  saw  in  the  way  of  paint. 

Ii.  T,.  Mott,  Columbus,  Ga„  says:— My  residence  is  painted  with  your  Chemical  Paiut.  I  am  delighted  with  it ;  it  is  ad¬ 
mired  by  all. 

J.  W.  Bickel.  Attorney  at  Law.  Pottsvllle,  Pa.,  writes :— For  beauty  and  finish  your  paint  can  not  be  excelled.  My  resi¬ 
dence  is  attracting  much  attention. 

F.  W.  Carpenter,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  writes :— Your  paint  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Company  guarantee  them  Handsomer,  and  to  LAST  LONGER  than  any  other  Paint  in  use,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 
They  are  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  and  are  confidently  recommended  to  all  wishing  a  really  superior  article. 


The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  is  decided  to  be  the  best 
“  on  exhibition.  It  must  also  be  stated  incidentally  that 

“  THIS  IS  BETTER  TIIAIV  ANY  OF  ITS  CLASS 
“  KNOWN  TO  THE  JUDGES.” 

—Report  of  Judges  Amer  ican  Institute  Fair ,  New  York,  186T. 

ti  — — 

PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  AGENCIES. 

Neiv  York— 505  Broadway; 

Chicago— 43  Madison  Street; 

Cincinnati— 38  West  Fourth  Street;  j 

Boston— 141  Washington  Street ; 

Milwaukee— 410  Milwaukee  Street; 
Philadelphia — 1133  Chestnut  Street; 

St.  Bonis— 613  North  Fourth  Street; 


;fore  purchasing  any  other  paint 

Send  for  Sample  Card  and  Price  List  from  the  following  Depots  of  the 
Averill  Chemical  Paint  Company: 

AVEKISL.il.  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., . 355  KiarliBig’  Slip,  W.  Y. 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., . Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CwSB®.  W.  PITKIN^ . 19  Dearborn  §t.,  Osseng,©,  111. 

MUBALOSJEW  &  CO., . 75  MaverMII  §t.,  Bostona,  Mass. 

MAEL/BL.,  MOSES  <ffit  CO., . . . . . ©©Staaijiitms,  €a. 

W.  Is.  CONVERSE,  JR., . §6  Poydras  st.5  Mew  Orleans,  La. 

DEMDIG  <&  SOWS, . Calais,  Me. 

and  from  our  authorized  Agents  and  Dealers  generally  throughout  the 

Country. 


THE  BICKFORD  FAMILY 

KNITTING  MACHINE 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY 

Simple  and  Cheap,  but  Durable 
and  Efficient 

KNITTING  MACHINE 

Yet  introduced  to  the  public. 

Knits  30,000  Stitches  per  minute! 

Only  Machine  which  loiits  a  Stocking; 
Complete; 

Knits  Twelve  Pairs  of  Stockings  a  day. 

Is  portable,  weighing  only  seven  pounds,  and  can  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  any  table. 

Can  be  run  ten  times  easier  than  any  other  Machine. 

Only  Machine  which  will  knit  Fringe, 
ISoumti  Cord,  TTufting,  etc. ; 

Knits  every  article  which  any  other  Ma¬ 
chine  will  knit,  and  many  which 
no  other  Machine  can  knit  ; 
Requires  no  Tension  ;  Es  almost  Mode¬ 
less.  WiSI  knit  a  flat  web  wider 
than  any  other  Machine. 

Price  only  $35, 

BSfSEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  before  purchasing. 

We  earnestly  solicit  comparison  of 

THE  BICKFORD  KNITTING  MACHINE 

Witli  any  other,  feeling  confident  of  tin?  result. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  for  Agencies 
and  Circulars  to 

BICKFORD  SPINNER  AND 
KNITTING  MACHINE  CO 


TRIUMPH  ANY 

SUCCESS! 


Warranted  the  best  Washer  Extant, 


And  the  only  Machine  in  the  world  that  washes 
thoroughly  without  injury  to  the  fabric. 

DETAIL  PRICE,  WITHOUT  WRINGER,  S85. 
SXXnOSS 

Manufacturing  Comp’y. 

PRIM’IPAL  DEPOTS  : 


13  Barclay  St.,  near  Astor  Souse,  How  York. 
Cor.  Clinton  &  Jackson  Sts.,  Chicago. 
818  W.  Fourth  Street,  -  St.  Xiouis. 


31  Brattle  Street,  -  -  Boston. 


BOSTON. 


&EWD  FOR  O  i XfciT JTj A 

Agents  for  Sherman’s  Improved  Wringer. 


®  —  Agents  S'lverywKere, 

V  for  tile  “  Bickford  Knitting  Machine,'’  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  which  is  both  cheap,  durable,  simple,  and  efficient. 
Only  machine  which  knits  a  stocking  complete.  Price  $25. 
Liberal  discount  to  Agents.  Send  for  a  circular.  Examine 
a  Bickford  Machine  before  making  any  decision.  Wc  ear¬ 
nestly  solicit  comparisons  with  "other  machines.  Address 
Bickford  Splnper  and  ICnitting  Machine  Company,  Boston. 


Cleveland— 43  Public  Square ; 

Detroit— 158  Jefferson  Avenue ; 
Indianapolis— 27  No.  Pennsylvania  Street 
[Baltimore— 140  Baltimore  Street ; 
Hartford,  Conn, — 383  Main  Street ; 

New  Orleans — 6  Chartres  Street; 

neisco— 111  Montgomery  Street. 


Buy  the  “NOVELTY”  Wringer,  or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
with  any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  BEST. 

FOR  SABE  EVERYWHERE. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Tlie  Keliance  "W x*i3ig[ex'. 

With  Mew  Spiral  Gog  Wheels, 

which  cannot  get  out  of  Gear,  and  patent  keyed  Rolls,  the 
covering  of  which  will  not  twist  upon  the  shaft.  Is  less 
complicated  and  better  made  than  any  other  Wringer,  and 
is  the  most  economical.  Manufactured  by 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York  Store,  2D  Beelcman  St. 


India  ©loves 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  tlie  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  forSait  Rheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies’ 
short,  $1.50  ;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents' short,  $1.75; 
Gauntlets.  $2.00  per  pair.  Sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  GOODYEAR’S  I.  R.  GLOVE  M’F’Cr  CO.,  No.  205  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 


MENEELY’S  BELLS. 

'Established  in  1826.) 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Fac¬ 
tories,  etc.,  of  which  more  have  been 
made  at  this  establishment  than  at  all 
the  other  foundries  in  the  country 
combined.  Materials  used,  pure  cop¬ 
per  and  tin.  All  Bells  warranted. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free 
upon  application  to 

E.  A.  &  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

IVest  Troy,  N.  Y. 


I^OOT  LATHES. — With  all  the  latest  improve- 
•  m outs.  Every  Mechanic  and  Farmer  should  have  one, 
Address  FLATIJEIj  &  CO,,  Nashua,  N,  H, 
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BOYNTON'S 

SBricls-set  and  IPoi-ta-Tble  Fnai'iasices, 

LOW  &  ELEVATED  DOUBLE  OVEN  RANGES, 
CELEBRATED  BALTIMORE  FIRE-PLACE  HEATERS. 
HEATING,  COOKING,  &  LAUNDRY  STOVES. 
RICHAK®SO?«,  S5©'®7ST©r!J  &  CO., 


i  Send  for  Circulars.  No.  334  Water  St.,  New  York. 


'  For  Sample  Stocking  ancl  Circular  address  JAMES  P. 
ORNE  &  CO..  Gen.  Ag’ts,  922  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  1  and  3  Market  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INVALID'S  WHEEL  CHAIRS  $10, 
to  $40.  The  Invalid,  if  having  the 
use  of  the  hands,  can  go  anywhere, 
in  doors  or  out. 

Invalid  Carriages,  all  sizes,  from 
$40  to  $100. 

Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs, 
prices  $10  to  $1S. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriages  made 
to  order  to  suit  all  cases. 

Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-st.,  New  York. 


Concrete  Walks  an#  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floox-s,  and  Private  Walks. 

Burlew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire¬ 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 
IHJSSELL,  FISH  &  CO„  446  West  23d-st„  New  York  City. 
Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble.  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


T  ALLMAN’S  SELF-BALANCING  INKSTAND. 

Combined  Inkstand,  pen-rack,  pen-wiper,  and  perpet¬ 
ual  Calendar.  Beautiful,  useful,  durable.  No  more  spilled 
Ink !  Price  $2.00.  Liberal  discount  to  Dealers  and  Agents. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  B.  TALLMAN,  Dll  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Prindle’s  Agricultural  Steamer 

Is  perfectly  safe,  is  cheap,  does  not  require  skilled  labor 
to  manage,  and  saves  from  25  to  50  per  cent  to  the  Stock- 
leeder.  'Those  in  want  will  send  for  prices  and  circulars  to 
BARROWS,  S AVERY  &  CO.,  successors  to  Savery  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Empire  Wind-mill  Manufacturing  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Self-regulating 'Wind-mills  for  pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  &c„  &c.  Is  the  most  economical 
power  in  the  icorld.  Reliable  ancl  efficient. 

E.  C.  BANCROFT,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


CROOK’S  SUGAR  PAN  is  warranted  to  save 
1  labor  and  fuel,  and  make  a  better  Maple  syrup  and  sug¬ 
ar,  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  “Howto  Build  Arches,”  sent 
free.  BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 

<1*1  A  (H)  l,er  Month  guaranteed. 

1.0  Sure  pay.  Salaries  paid 

weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
White  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Call  at,  or  write,  for  particulars 
to,  the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  No.  261Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STENCIL  PLATES. —  (Plain  or  ornamented) 
with  ink,  brush,  directions,  &e.,  sent  post-paid  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Warranted  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  W.  H.  BEERY,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

SALESMEN. — Wanted,  a  few  reliable,  energet- 
»~9  ic  salesmen,  to  sell  by  sample  standard  goods.  Address 
II.  II.  RICHARDS  &  CO., 

413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

procured  by  DODGE  &  MITNN,  4S2  7th 
St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  for  circular. 


P/VIMS 


MISSOURI  LANDS  FOR  SALE, 

Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile,  and  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Union,  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
acquire  cheap,  healthful,  and  productive  farms. 

NORTH  MISSOURI  contains  about  25,000  square  miles,  or 
SIXTEEN”  MILLION  ACRES,  as  desirable  as  anv  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil,  so  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
from  the  cold  an d  bleak  North  to  settle  on  our  rich  prairies. 

CIRCULARS  giving  full  and  valuable  particulars  are  sup¬ 
plied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to  go  themselves  or  to  circulate 
to  induce  their  friends  to  go  also. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP  showing  exact  location  of  all  our 
Hailroad  lands  Is  sold  at  thirty  cents. 

Address  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R. 
Co.,  Hannibal,  Missouri. 


SRIlES'ir  SPLEEN. 

For  hardiness,  productiveness,  syme- 
try  of  tree,  beauty  of  fruit,  and  supe¬ 
rior  excellence  of  flavor,  it  has  no 
rival. 

Send  for  circular  (enclosing  stamp) 
giving  its  history,  and  testimonials 
from  Downing,  Warder,  Elliott,  Bate- 
ham,  and  other  noted  Pomologists  of 
our  country.  Address, 

SS.  B.  MARSHALL, 

Cleveland,  M 


Above  Cut  half  size. 

ORIGINAL  TREE  OVER  EIGHTY  YEARS  OLD. 

AX  ANNUAL  BEAIffiESg, 

Having  fruited  annually  for  THREE  QUARTERS  OF 
A  CENTURY. 


SSloommgtoia.  Nursery. 

500  Acres.  18tl»  Year.  SO  Green-laonses. 

Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Nursery  Stock,  immense  and  re¬ 
liable  assortment  very  low  for  casli. 

Apples— including  most  magnificent  stock  of  yearlings— 
also  hardy  Northern  sorts,  such  as  Duchess  Oldenburg, 
Hislop,  Transcendent,  and  other  Crab-apples,  1, 2,  and  3  year. 

Peaches.  Pears.  Cherries,  Plums,  Quinces,  Grapes,  forest 
ancl  Evergreen  Trees,  Nursery  Stocks.  Osage  Orange  Hedge 
Plants,  Hoses,  own  roots,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  ‘ 
Iris,  Squills,  Lilies— Speciosum,  Auratum,  &c. 

Also  superior  colored  plates  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Send  10  cents  for  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHCENIX,  Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 


Fruit  Hill  Farm  and  Nurseries. 

Concord  Vines,  old  wood  layers,  very  strong,  $40  per  1,000  ; 
10,000,  $30  per  1,000.  Also  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small 
Fruit  Plants,  Stocks,  Forest  and  Evergreen  Seedlings,  Osage 
Orange  Plants,  &c.  Concord  grape  cuttings,  very  cheap. 
All  varieties  of  fruits  are  thoroughly  tested  on  our  fruit 
farm  before  offering  them  for  sale,  which  guarantees  their 
genuineness  beyond  a  doubt.  Catalogues  and  prices  mailed 
free  to  applicants.  Address  D.  C.  BENTON,  Quincy,  Ill. 


WIIOEVER  wishes  to  buy  good  plants  cheap 
w  w  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  me.  *  offer 
100.000  Concord  Vines, 

50,000  Ives’  do. 

together  with  Hartford  and  Clinton. 
50,000  Wilson  Early  Blackberries. 

50,000  Missouri  Mammoth  do. 

5,000  Kittatinny  do. 

30.0U0  Clarke  Raspberries. 

10,000  Philadelphia  do. 

J.  W.  CONE,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SPRINGFIELD  NURSERIES. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass,,  offers  of  extra  quali¬ 
ty  :  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  including  Clapp’s  Fa¬ 
vorite,  and  d’Anjou.  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Peach  Trees.  Ap¬ 
ple  Trees,  large  size.  Lady  of  Lake,  and  other  new  Small 
Fruits.  30,000  Arbor  Vitse.  40,000  Norway  Spruce,  very  fine.. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 


KENTUCKY  STRAWBERRY. 


Large,  late,  and  a  valuable  market  berry,  ripening  after 
other  Strawberries  and  before  Raspberries;  just  fills  up  the 
interregnum  in  the  fruit  season. 

WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


1  ^5aZiL  Acres  planted  with  Small  Fruits.  Large- 

.EL  stock  of  Plants  for  sale  ;  also  of  that  potato  that 

has  no  superior,  for  earli ness,  productiveness,  and  quality, 
“  The  Early  Rose.”  Send  for  prices. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 
Moores  town,  N.  J. 


Grape  Vines!  25  Dollars  per  1,000.  Grape  Vines! 

For  the  next  69  days  I  will  sell  Concord  Vines  at  $25  per 
1,000.  By  10,0 j0  cheaper.  Hartford,  $5  per  1,000.  Ives’  $4.00.. 
Other  sorts  very  cheap.  Address 
Oct.  1869.  Dit.  II.  SCHRCEDER,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


Wants  MVIITIIA! 

The  best  white  Gkape  for  general  cultivation.  Send 
stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  over  onb; 
hundred  varieties  of  Grapes  and  Small  Fruits,  to 

GEO.  IV.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Kentucky  (Late)  strawberry  plants,. 

$3  per  doz. ;  $15  per  100.  Albany,  $3  per  1,000.  Early 
Rose,  $6  perbbl.;  10  hbls.  for  $50.  All  shipped  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


IVES5  SEEDLING  GRAPE  VINES, 

The  best,  most  reliable,  and  other  choice  varieties  for  sale  % 
and  anything  in  the  Small  Fruit  line.  Apply  for  price  lists 
with  stamps,  to 

LEWIS  FINCH,  Plainville,  Ohio. 


Berberry  Seed. 

The  Berberry  is  unsurpassed  for  hedge  fence,  never  winter- 
kills,  grows  dense  and  thornv,  anil  bears  a  berry  excellent 
for  preserving.  Best  to  plant  in  fall;  full  instructions  sent 
with  seed.  Don’t  plant  near  wheat.  Per  it.,  post-paid,  by 
mail,  $3 ;  per  oz„  50  ets. :  per  package.  15  cents. 

J  AMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass.  , 


Reliable  Vegetable  Seed. 

Planters  and  Farmers  of  the  South,  and  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  over,  will  find  it  most  decidedly  for  their  interests  to 
procure  their  seed  directly  from  the  grower,  and  thus  avoid 
the  great  loss  and  aggravation  caused  by  planting  old  and 
impure  seed.  I  have  over  one  hundred  choice  varieties 
growing  on  my  four  seed  farms,  which  I  warrant  to  be  both, 
pure  and  true,  and  to  reach  each  purchaser. 

POTATOES  of  the  best  new  varieties  are  engraved 
and  fully  described  in  my  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  all.  I  advise  mv  Southern  friends  to  purchase  their 
potatoes  in  the  fall,  as  it  is  too  cold  to  send  them  safely  from 
the  North  after  November. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Early  ISose  P©>tata. 

1  Barrel,  $5  ;  10  Barrels,  $45 ;  25  Barrels,  $100.  Price  for 
100  Barrels  or  more,  on  application.  King  of  the  Earlies  — 
By  mail,  post-paid,  1  lb.,  80  cts. ;  2  lbs.,  $1.50.  By  the  Peck, 
Bushel,  or  Barrel,  at  lowest  rates.  Beans,  Corn,  and  Peas, 
for  the  Garden.  Norway  and  Surprise  Oats,  by  the  Barrel, 
Bushel,  Quart,  Pint,  or  Packet,  specialties  with  us  and  very 
low  to  Clubs  and  Country  Merchants.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  WARDWELL  &  CO„ 

West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TJ7»ARLY  ROSE  POTATOES— -Warranted  genu- 
iSM  ine — t  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1 ;  one  bushel,  $4 ;  one  bbl.,  $S  ; 
five  bids.,  $30.  These  prices  good  until  Nov.  1st. 

P.  F.  CADY,  Malden  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Early;  lS«>s©  Potatoes. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  country,  and  will  be  sold  low  pre¬ 
vious  to  Dec.  1st,  to  make  room  for  storing.  Also  Bresee’s 
Prolific  and  other  seed  Potatoes;  also  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
including  the  great  Kentucky  Strawberry.  Send  for  price 
list.  -  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. — Early  Rose  Potatoes  by  the  bu., 

bid.,  or  109  bids.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry  Plants,  Currant  Bushes,  Asparagus  Roots,  &c. 
Send  for  a  list  of  prices. 

CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  . 


EARLY  ROSE,  Genuine,  5  bbls.  §20.  Mart  ha  buds 

for  grafts  and  cuttings.  10,000  Concords,  $200.  Prices 
free.  ~  M.  II.  -LEWIS. 

Lock  Box  114,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES.— For  sale  in,  large 
or  small  quantities.  Warranted  pure.  Send  for  price 
list  to  H.  M.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 


I  TJHARLY  ROSE  POTATOES'— Fall  price  $2.50 

;  JCd  per  Bn.  For  sale  by  J.  A.  EYRIE,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  dealer  in  Landreth’s  Garden  Seeds,  Alton,  Illinois. 


SNARLY  ROSE  POTATOES.— For  sale  by  the 

■4  pound,  bushel,  or  barrel.  Address 

A.  E.  PLANT,  Branford,  Conn. 


TO  THE  SEED  TRADE. 

Our  Preliminary  Wholesale  Price  List  of 

Seeds  for  dealers  only,  dated  Oct.  1,1869,  will  be  mailed  to 
applicants.  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO„ 

13  John  St.,  New  Yrork. 


I  AaMlre  !&<er<i>y?§  Wearserles, 

j  at  Angers,  France,  the  most  extensive  in  Europe. 

!  For  Catalogues  apply  to 

BRDGUIERE  &  THF.BAND, 

P.  O.  Box  15.  51  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


3  NURSERYMEN.— 250  bushels  Peach  Seed 

for  sale  at  43  cents  per  bushel.  Address 

A.  A.  BAKER,  Camden,  Delaware. 


H^AYISON’S  THORNLESS  BLACK  RASPBER- 

J&Jr  RY— Get  your  plants  of  the  first  disseminator,  who 
propagates  only  from  selected  stock.  For  origin,  prices, 
koto  to  cultivate,  &o.,  send  for  circular  to  JOSEPH  SIYTON, 
Angola,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OUR  PRICE  LIST 

Of  Fruit  ancl  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Hoses,  &o.,  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free. 

JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH,  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and 
Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Fruit, 
Herb,  Tree,  Shrub,  and  Evergreen 
Seeds,  with  directions  for  culture, 
in  large  or  small  quantities,  pre¬ 
paid,  by  mail  or  otherwise.  25 
sorts  of  either  for  $1.00,  prepaid. 

Send  for  Priced  List.  Seeds  on  Commission,  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Wholesale  lists  ready.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Plants,  and 
Bulbs,  &c.,  by  mail,  prepaid.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries  anil  Seed  Warehouse,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Established  1842. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD, 

Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  give  to  any  respectable  per¬ 
son  (male  or  female)  who  will  write  to  them,  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  will  enable  them  to  make  money. 


MPLOYMENT. — ■“  Pleasant  and  Profitable” 

Books.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to 

S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  8S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


66  fir  NOW  THYSELF.”— For  S4  a  copy  of  The 
F2&.  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal,  and  a 
copy  of  American  Agriculturist,  will  be  sent  a  year  to  one 
address,  by  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


ANNALS  OF  BEE-CULTURE.— A  Bee-keepers’  year-book. 
Contents  original,  by  the  best,  practical  bee-keepers.  Just 
issued.  Price  50c.,  by  mail.  D.  L.  ADAIR,  Hawesville,  Ky. 
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PURE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.— Bred 
and  shipped  by  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN,  Penningtonville, 
Chester  Co.,  Penn.  Send  for  Circular. 

 fjplIE  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER 


mj»_  HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
Pork,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
of  oilier  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
and  Fowls.  L.  15.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 

LARGE  STOCK. 

Hon.  John  Danfortli,  Few  London,  Conn.,  sent  a  sworn 
statement  to  the  Agricultural  Department.  Washington. 
D.  C.,  under  date  of  Dec.  28th,  1868.  that  two  Ohio  Improved 
Chester  Hogs,  purchased  of  L.  B.  Silver,  Salem,  0..  weighed 
when  20%  months  old,  as  follows:  one  named  Slick,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  (1,334),  one  named 
Beauty,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  (1,452). 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jit.  &  CO.,  Marsliallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

‘SCOWLS  from  Imported  Stock  for  Sale. — Light 

Asiatic  Brahmas,  two  one-year-old  pullets  and  a  spring 
cock  for  $15 ;  or  a  trio,  this  spring  chickens,  for  $12.  IIou- 
dans,  two  one-vear-old  pullets  and  a  spring  cock,  $20. 
Address  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  AVestchestcr  Co.,  N.  Y. 

|TSLACK  SPANISH,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  and 

Be©  Grey  Dorkings.  Bred  with  great  care,  from  selected 
birds,  $7  per  trio. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


pANCY  PIGEONS  AND  POULTRY.  —  The 

Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  American  Columbrean 
Society,  will  lie  held  at  956  Broadway,  cor.  of  23tli  St.,  com¬ 
mencing  Monday,  13tli  December,  closing  Saturday  18th  inst. 
For  particulars  apply  to  LOUIS  M.  LESLY,  Secretary, 

17  Crosby  St.,  New  York  City. 

"jgjgURE  WHITE  LEGGED  DERBY  and  other 
J&.  Game  Fowls  lor  sale.  For  terms,  &c.,  address 

A.  S.  EATON,  Staffordville,  Conn. 

|  IGHT  BRAHMAS,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  HAM~- 

-B-a  burgs,  and  African  Bantams,  &c„  for  sale,  verv  fine. 

J.  D.  SHELTON,  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

ECONOMICAL 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  !. 

Kates  hotver  (Stan  other  Mutual  Compan¬ 
ies,  with  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums  IVon-Foi-feitablc  from  tile  first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  cash  to 
holders  of  Policies  on  the  1 4th  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  per  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  cent.  This,  witli  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
by  this  company,  which  arc  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  make  it,  one  of  the  most  desirable  Life 
Companiesin  the  country  for  those  contemplating  insurance. 
Ratio  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Reports. 
1868,  $176.72.  Expected  losses  for  year  1867,  as  per  Actuaries’ 
calculation,  $29,900.  Actual  loss,  nothing. 

FOLBOIES  ISSUED  ON  THE  UIVES  OF 
FEMALES  AT  TABLE  KATES. 

SIMON  S.  BUCKLIN,  Pres’t. 

C.  G.  McKNIGIIT,  Vice-Pres’t. 

IIon.  Elizuk  Wright,  Actuary. 

A.  II.  Okie,  M.  D.,  unci  )  ,,  ,.  ,  „  , 

F.  II.  Peckham,  M.  D.,  )' Medical  Board. 

WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  10  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

References:  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.;  IIOYT, 
SI’ANGES  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Roston, 

f^OR  1870.— THE  PICTORIAL  ANNUAL  of 
Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  with  50  engravings, 
uowre  ulv.  Only  25  cents  by  first  post.  Address 
S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York.  Agents  Wanted. 


‘  Take  it  all  in  nil,  it  is  tile  best  magazine  for  children  in 
the  world.”—  The  Sunday-school  Times. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR: 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  the  Little  Ones. 

Edited  by  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 

THE  CHILDRENS  HOUR 

is  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  magazine  published. 

For  1870,  it  will  exceed  iu  interest  and  beauty  all  previous 
years. 

In  Thk  Children’s  IIoue  for  January  will  bo  published 
four  original  illustrations,  on  tinted  paper,  by  Benscll.  and 
engraved  by  Lauderbacli,  of  Longfellow's  exquisite  poem, 

“  THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR.” 

Alice  Cary,  Virginia  F.  Townsend,  Phoebe  Cary,  Mrs.  M. 
O.  Johnson,  T.  S.  Arthur,  Mrs.  L.  A.  B.  Curtis,  Ada  M.  Ken- 

nicott,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Clark,  Rosella  Rice,  Irene  L - ,  Kate 

Sutherland,  and  many  other  gifted  authors,  write  regularly 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR, 

and  will  make  it  for  1870  the  most,  attractive  and  charming 
children’s  magazine  iu  the  country. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

is  pronounced  by  tlie  secular  and  religious  press,  by  fathers 
and  mothers  all  over  the  land,  by  ministers  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  the  purest  and  best  magazine  for  children  in  the 
world.  Y’oung  and  old  every  where  read 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

with  delight  and  profit.  It  speaks,  through  simple  form  of 
language,  the  highest  truths,  and  while  the  little  ones  are 
fascinated  by  its  sweet,  stories,  these  heavenly  truths  drop 
like  good  seeds  into  their  minds  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years. 

TERMS;.  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  Copy . . $1 .25 

5  Copies .  5.00 

10  Copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  Club . 10.00 

Every  one  sending  a  club  of  five  or  more  subscribers  to 
Thk  Children’s  Hour,  will  receive  as  a  premium  a  copy 
of  one  of  our  splendid  steel  engravings,  “BED-TIMK,”  or 
“THE  ANGEL  OF  .PEACE.”  Enclose  ten  cents  to  pay  for 
cost  of  mailing.  * 

PREMIUMS. 

Tool-Chests,  Books,  Dolls,  Sewing  Machines,  Silver  "Ware, 
Organs,  &c.,  &c.,  are  offered  by  the  publishers  sis  premiums 
for  subscribers.  G3F”  Send  for  Premium  List  and  Speci¬ 
men  number.  Address 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SONS, 

809  &  811  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  REST  JUVENILE  MAGAZINE!  SPLENDID 
CI1R0M0  PICTURES  IN  EACH  NUMBER! 

DEFOREST’® 

T0UNG  AMERICA. 

THIS  MOST  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING 

BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  MAGAZINE 

comprises  numerous  and  most  novel  features  that  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own,  and  entirely  free  from  the  gross  exaggerations 
so  common  to  juvenile  literature.  Our  Monthly  Young  Amer¬ 
ica  also  presents  Splendid  Ciikomo,  Colored  and  other 
Engravings,  the  best  Stokies,  Puzzles,  Prizes,  Music, 
and  a  host  of  New  and  Interesting  Subjects,  that  not 
only  command  the  attention  of  Boys  and  Girls,  but  serve  to 
purify  and  elevate  their  minds,  aiid  to  communicate  much 
valuable  information,  and  prove  a  well-spring  of  pleasure 
in  the  household.  Yearly  Subscription.  $1.50,  with  A  GOOD 
MICROSCOPE,  or  A  PI(ARL-HANDLEI)  POCKET-KNIFE, 
or  A  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK,  as  premium  to  each  subscriber, 

AND  SPLENDID  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FOR  CLUBS. 

Specimen  copies,  with  circulars,  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  10  cents.  Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEM0REST, 

838  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  SPLENDID  PRIZE  FOR  THE  LADIES* 

The  Finest ,  most  Pleasing ,  and  Pest  Parlor  Engraving  ever 
published  in  America,  presented  to  each  Subscriber. 

DEMOREST’S  MONTHLY, 

UNIVERSALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE 

THE  MODEL  PARLOR  MAGAZINE. 

Demorest’s  Monthly  combines  the  only  reliable  Fashions 
and  Full-sized  Patterns,  with  the  best  Original  Stories, 
Poems,  Music,  Home  Matters,  and  .other  useful  and  enter¬ 
taining  literature.  It  is  illustrated  and  printed  in  the  high¬ 
est  style  of  art,  and  is  now  acknowledged  the  most  useful 
and  complete  Ladies’  Magazine.  Yearly  subscription  only 
$3.00,  with  the  most  costly  and  valuable  premium  ever  offered 
by  any  publisher,  being  a  large  and  magnificent  “  Line  and 
Stipple  ’  Engraving,  just  completed,  size  28  bv  35  incites, 
entitled,  “The  Picnic;  or.  The  Fourth  op  July,”  from 
an  original  Painting  by  Lilly  M.  Spencer.  The  Plate  cost 
over  $7,000,  and  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  the 
most  finished  and  elaborate  work  of  art  ever  engraved  in 
America.  Copies  were  to  be  sold  at  from  $10  to  $20  each, 
but  are  now  to  be  obtained  by  the  subscribers  to  Demorest’s 
Monthly  Magazine,  free.  'The  Engraving  is  sent  by  mail, 
secured  on  a  roller.  Postage  10  cents,  which  must  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Splendid  premiums  for  Clubs,  at  $3.00  each,  with 
the  above  premium  to  each  subscriber.  Address 

DEMOREST’S  MONTHLY,  838  Broadway,  New-  York. 
Specimen  copies  of  the  Magazines,  with  circulars  giving 
full  particulars,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 


3  Mont  hi 

for 

80 
Cessts. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

Improved ,  Beautified,  and  Invigorated. 

All  ye  who  love  Fruits,  Flowers,  Gardening,  Rural  Embel¬ 
lishments,  Designs  of  Cottages,  and  all  subjects  of  Rural 
Life,  Literature,  Art,  or  Taste,  should  take  a  Trial  Trip  for  8 
mouths  or  a  year.  Every  Trial  Trip  subscriber  will  receive 
a  Premium  of  a  choice  Engraving,  “  Country  Pleasures." 

Terms,  yearly,  $2.50.  Specimen  copies,  per  month,  25  cts. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  free  for  Postage  Stamp. 

HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Editor  anH  Proprietor, 

7  Murray  St.,  New  Y’ork. 

G3?”  See  Advt.  in  Sept.  Agriculturist  for  Premiums. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Sermons  in  Plymouth 
Pulpit  (the  only  complete  form  in  which  they  arc  pub¬ 
lished),  are  being  read  by  people  of  every  class  and  denom¬ 
ination,  all  over  this  country  and  Europe.  They  are  full  of 
vital,  beautiful  religious  thought  and  feeling.  Plymouth 
Pulpit  is  published  weekly,  and  contains  Mr.  Beecher's 
Sermons  and  Prayers,  in  form  suitable  for  preservation  and 
binding.  For  sale  by  all  News-dealers.  Price  10  cents. 
Y'early  subscriptions  received  by  the  publishers,  $3,  giving 
two  handsome  volumes  of  over  400  pages  each.  Half-yearly, 
$1.75.  A  new  and  superb  Steel  Portrait  of  Mr.  Beecher, 
presented  to  all  yearly  Subscribers.  The  Publishers  will 
send  “PLYMOUTH  PULPIT”  and  “THE  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  UNION”  (whose  combined  prices  are  $5.50),  for 
Four  Dollars  a.  year,  to  one  address. 

JUST  PUBLISHES : 

THE 

GREAT  NATIONAL  SONG, 

ENTITLED 

“  The  Starry  Flag,53 

Written  by  H.  Millard,  Esq.,  the  Author  of  “  Waiting," 
“  Viva  l' America."  &c.,  &c. 

This  beautiful  gem  is  arranged  for  the  Piano,  and  every 
lover  of  his  country  6houid  have  a  copy.  Printed  on  heavy 
Music  Paper.  Price  10  cents.  It  is  also  contained  in  the 
October  Number  of  HITCHCOCK'S  NEW  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE  (noiv  read)-).  Price  25  cents.  Mailed  free  ou 
receipt  of  price. 

Address  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher.  24  Beekman  St.,  New  Y'orlc. 

N.  B.— Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  &  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 

By  B. 

A  complete  history  of  bis  life,  his  almost  superhuman 
struggle  against  intemperance,  with  vivid  pen  pictures  of 
what  lie  saw  in  Europe.  The  whole  enlivened  with  affect¬ 
ing  incidents  full  of  interest  and  pathos.  The  work  will  he 
beautifully  bound  and  illustrated.  There  can  be  no  opposi¬ 
tion.  Every  one  wants  it.  Agents  are  taking  from  20  to  50 
orders  a  day.  The  lowest  report  yet  received  is  22  orders 
in  3  days.  Address  the  publishers, 

BILL,  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(TiREAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

W  Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  Lady’s  Magazine  and 
a  first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a  sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY’’S  FRIEND 
and  THE  SATURDAY'  EVENING  POST, 

and  see  the  unequaled  inducements  offered.  $2.30  a  year  for 
each.  $4  for  both.  Four  copies  for  $6,  with  a  splendid  pre¬ 
mium  engraving.  Five  copies  (and  one  gratis),  $8.  Samplo 
copies  of  both  will  be  sent  (post-paid)  for  fifteen  cents. 
Address  DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  819  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

njrT  T  l  t  o  n  ’ 

JL  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE, 

An  Illustrated  Magazine,  devoted  to  the 

Cultivation  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  &  Vegetables. 

Subscription  price  $3. 

TWO  PLANTS  of  the  PRESIDENT  WILDER  STRAW¬ 
BERRY'  given  to  each  subscriber  for  1870. 

Plants  to  be  delivered  in  the  Spring  of  1870. 

Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Subscribers  for  1870  may  have  the  remaining  numbers  of 
this  year  free,  dating  from  time  their  subscription  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  our  office.  Address 

Tilton’s  Journal  op  Horticulture, 

Boston. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere ! 

More  reading  matter,  better  illustrations,  and  more  liberal 
Premiums  are  given  by 

OlIK  SCHOOLDAY  VISITOR., 
than  bv  anv  other  Young  People’s  Magazine  published. 

“HELP  ME  UP!”  A  magnificent  engraving  drawn  by 
Bonsell,  and  engraved  on  6teel  by  Sartain,  worth  $2.50,  to 
every  subscriber  for  25  cents !  Sample  numbers  of  the  Visi¬ 
tor,  with  Premium  lists  and  full  instructions  to  Agents,  sent 
post-paid  for  10  cents.  Add-ess  D\  DOJI  A  DAY  *  BECKER, 
Publishers,  421  Walnut  8t„  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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L.  H©OPES  &  COS¥lPAMY, 

Produce  &  Gen’ral  Commissiou  Merchants, 

Wo.  9i  Warren  St.,  New  Yorlt, 

Solicit  consignments  of  every  description  of  Produce,  &c., 
&c„  us  tiiey  possess  complete  facilities  of  giving  satisfaction 
by  taking  proper  care  ol  consignments  and  disposing  of  the 
same  at  the  highest  market  prices. 

Shippers  will  be  notified  on,  and  their  shipments  will  be 
sold  immediately  after  arrival,  if  no  request  to  hold  is  made. 
Returns  will  be  sent  within  FIVE  DAYS  after  receipt  of 
consignments.  Persons  sending  to  us  will  avoid  the  vexa¬ 
tious  delay  in  obtaining  their  money  that  tiiey  endure  by 
shipping  to  other  Commission  houses.  Advances  made  on 
consignments  to  any  amount,  by  draft,  or  otherwise.  Send 
for  our  extensive  weekly  Price  Current,  the  most  complete 
report  of  New  York  market  prices  of  Produce  and  Grocer¬ 
ies  published.  It  is  furnished  free.  Marking  plates  and  ship¬ 
ping  cards  furnished.  A  trial  of  our  house  will  prove  our 
assertions. 


TATEM,  DAVENPORT  &  CO.,  1,  2,  and  4,  Del. 

Av.  Market,  Philadelphia,  Dealers  in  fruit  and  produce. 
Consignments  and' shipping  orders  meet  with  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  Questions  concerning  prices,  &c.,  promptly  answered. 

FOR  SALE,  or  Exchange  for  Land  in  S.  AV. 

Missouri,  the  following:  40,000  extra  2  and  3-year  E. 
May,  and  other  Cherry  trees,  60,000  Peach,  3,000  Golden 
Dwarf  Peach,  Martha  and  other  grapes.  Large  6tock  Plum 
Seedlings,  Osage  Plants,  Early  Hose  Potatoes,  and  general 
variety  Trees  and  Plants.  Also,  80  Acres  Prairie  Land  near 
Wolcott  Station,  White  Co.,  Ind.,  and  a  lot  of  from  ft  to  30 
acres  of  land,  with  good  house,  outbuildings,  and  orchard, 
near  Trotwood  Station,  6  miles  w-est  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Wanted  to  buy  land  in  S.  W.  Missouri. 

JOHN  AV  AMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


i^ARAIS  !  FARMS. — Best  of  soil  lor  grain,  grass, 
J§-  and  fruits,  at  $25  per  acre.  34  miles  south  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Delightful  climate.  Thousands  are  settling,  and  the 
place  is  growing  rapidly.  Improved  places  also  for  sale. 
Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

A60-aere  farm  in  Egypt  for  sale,  1%  miles  from 
a  City  of  4.003  inhabitants.  30  acres  ill  orchard,  a  fine 
collection  ;  30,01)0  young  trees  in  nursery.  For  particulars 
address  P.  O.  Box  53,  Olney,  111. 


MAPLE  LEAVES 


ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 


The  publisher  has  completed  arrangements  for  enlarging 
and  improving  the  scope  and  character  of  Maple  Leaves 
that  will  render  it  in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  reputation  and 
popularity;  and  which,  for  the  character  of  its  contents, 
shall  be  inferior  to  none  of  its  higher-priced  contemporaries. 

The  Illustrations  will  lie  by  t  he  West  artists.  Fiction  of 
powerful  interest  will  form  the  prominent  feature  of  its 
tinges,  but  with  this  will  be  associated  Popular  Articles  on 
Topics  of  the  Day,  Striking  Narratives,  Biographical  Me¬ 
moirs,  Papers  on  Social  Subjects,  Domestic  Economy,  and 
Useful  and  Scientilic  Articles,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
read  with  interest  in  every  family  circle  to  which  Maple 
Leaves  is  destined  to  find  its  way.  It  will  also  contain 
short  Poems  by  eminent  writers;  lnit  the  object  of  its  Editor 
will  he  to  avoid  all  subjects  which,  however  acceptable  to 
classes  or  individuals,  are  not  of  general  interest. 

It  will  be  printed  on  a  superior  paper,  each  number  con¬ 
sisting  of  Twenty-four  pages,  quarto  (three  columns  each), 
in  a  neat  cover. 

The  terms  are  Fifty  Cents  per  year ;  Five  copies  for 
$2.00.  Specimen  copies  and  Premium  List  sent  on  receipt 
of  six  cents. 

All  who  send  their  subscriptions  this  month  (November) 
will  receive  the  number  for  December  1869,  Free.  Address 

O.  A.  ROORBACH, 

102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


The  PAINTERS’  HAND  BOOK,  25  cents.— 

The  Confectioners’  Hand  Book,  25  cents.— The  Art  of 
Public  Speaking,  25  cents.— Elocution  without  a  Master,  15 
cents.— The  Book  of  Wonders,  25  cents.— Parlor  Tableaux, 
25  cents.— Shadow  Pantomimes,  25  cents.— Short-Hand  with¬ 
out  a  Master,  23  cents.— Everybody’s  Friend,  25  cen(p.— 
French  in  a  Fortnight,  15  cents.— The  Stump  Speaker;  15 
cents. — The  Toilet  Vacle  Mecum,  25  cents.— Ventriloquism 
Made  Easy,  15  cents.  Either  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

0.  A.  ROORBACH,  103  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Sewing  Machines  Given  Away  ! 


A 


HITCHCOCK’S 

DIME  MUSIC. 


No.  50.  The  Starry  Flag. 

No.  49.  Monastery  Bells. 

No.  48.  Do  Not  Forget  Me. 

No.  47.  Jenny  May  Polka. 

No.  48.  The  Old  Mousquetaire. 

No.  45.  Genevieve  March. 

No.  44.  The  Sea  Flower. 

No.  43.  Alpine  Bells. 

No.  43.  Try  Again. 

No.  41.  Valliance  Polka. 

No.  40.  The  Bridge. 

No.  S3.  Silver  Dream  Waltz. 

No.  38.  The  Reaper  and  the  Flower, 

No.  37.  The  Waverly  Waltz. 

No.  38.  Among  the  Heather. 

No.  35.  The  Pioneer’s  March. 

No.  3t.  Kit  Flannagan’s  Fairy. 

No.  31.  La  Carcanet  Fantasia. 

No.  32.  Starlight  Serenade. 

No.  31.  The  Syren  Waltz. 

No.  39.  I  would  1  were  a  Star. 

No.  29.  Eugenie  March. 

No.  28.  The  Flower  Queen. 

No.  27.  Garden  City  March. 

No.  23.  The  Beacon  that  Lights  Mo  Home. 

No.  25.  Glenwood  Polka. 

No.  24.  Thou  Art  like  the  Flower. 

No.  23.  Pleasant  Dreams. 

No.  22.  The  Heart  should  never  Grow  Old. 

No.  21.  Carnival  of  Venice. 

No.  20.  The  Culprit  Fay. 

No.  19.  Long  Branch  Polka. 

No.  18.  Lillian’s  Song. 

No.  17.  Kiss  Waltz. 

No.  16.  In  Tears  I  Pine  for  Thee. 

No.  15.  Grand  Duchess  Waltz. 

No.  14.  Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream. 

No.  33.  Indian  March. 

No.  12.  The  Frost  Flower. 

No.  II.  Daughter  of  Eve. 

No.  30.  The  Nun’s  Prayer. 

No.  9.  Faust  March. 

No.  8.  Nelly  Carey. 

No.  7.  The  Delhi  Galop. 

No.  6.  Sleep  Well,  Sweet  Angel. 

No.  5.  Orpliee  Aux  Enters  Galop. 

No.  4.  It  is  Better  to  Laugh  than  be  Sighing. 

No.  3.  Wedding  March. 

No.  2.  My  Soulto  God,  My  Heart  to  Thee. 

No.  3.  Anvil  Chorus. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  of  music  and  periodical  deal¬ 
ers  generally.  The  whole  50  mailed  (post-paid)  on  receipt 
of  $5,  or  any  of  the  series  on  receipt  ol  price.  10  cents  each. 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher. 

24Beekmar.  Street,  New  York. 

814  Chestim’  St  >  t  Philadelphia. 


THR  PACIFIC  GLEE  BOOK. 


BY  F.  W.  BOOT  AND  J.  B.  MURRAY. 

With  copious  contributions  from  such  authors  as  Geo.  F. 
Hoot,  I\  P.  Bliss,  T.  M.  Towne,  S.  Wesley  Martin,  R.  S.  Tay¬ 
lor,  T.  Wood,  C.  T.  Lockwood,  W.  J.  Robjohn,  &<*.,  <fcc. 
This  Glee  book  is  full  of  new,  fresh,  and  beautiful  things. 
Same  size  and  price  as  “New  Coronet”— $1.25,  or  $12  a 
dozen.  For  sale  at  all  Book  and  Music  stores. 

 BOOT  &  CADY,  Chicago,  111. 


Rapid  Sale!  25,000  already  in  use.  The 
Demand  Increasing, 

THE  CSIOR A L  TRIBUTE. 

By  L.  O.  EMERSON.  (Until  Nov.  1— Clergymen,  Choris¬ 
ters,  and  Teachers,  who  have  not  yet  examined  this  valuable 
work,  will  be  supplied  with  a  single  copy  at  $1.25 — postage 
paid)  Price  $1.50;  $13.50  per  dozen. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

OUNG  AND  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  OUT 
OF  EMPLOYMENT,  will  please  address  for  the  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Graduates  of  this  Institution,  containing  the  names 
of  more  than  one  thousand  assisted  to  situations  by  me. 
Situations  guaranteed  to  all  meritorious  graduates.  Address 
H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.  D.,  Eastman  Business  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


370R  SALE. — A  fine  Cotton  Plantation  in  East¬ 

ern  Louisiana.  Well  improved.  720  acres. 

Apply  to  W.  F.  KERNAN, 

Clinton,  La. 


Pianos,  Organs,  Writing  Desks,  Work  Boxes,  Chromos,  and 
hundreds  of  elegant  premiums  given  for  clubs  to 

BRAIXAUD’S  MUSICAL  WORLD, 

A  monthly  musical  magazine,  only  $1  a  year.  Specimen 
copies  with  New  Premium  List,  sent  to  any  address.  • 

S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS,  Publishers,  Cleveland,  O. 

10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

PRIEST  »-*  NUN. 

Apply  at  once  to  CRITTENDEN  &  McKTNNEY,  1,308 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

A  NilCE  IPESE^E'ENTT.  —  Any  boy  or  girl 
who  will  write  ns  a  letter  and  send  a  postage  stamp, 
shall  receive  a  sample  copy  of  the  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE 
for  Young  People.  Price  per  year,  $2.50.  Hans  Andersen 
writes  for  it,  HURD  &  HO  UGH  ION,  Publishers,  459 
Broome  Street,  Nerv  Y ork . _ _ 

iSS  CENTrS  immediately  for  the 
£59  Bright  Side,  one  year  ;  one  of  the  prettiest,  altogeth¬ 
er  the  cheapest,  and  many  say  the  best  paper  ever  published 
for  young  people.  Specimen  Sent  for  stamp.  Say  where 
you  saw  this  advertisement. 

ALDEN  &  TRUE,  Publishers,  Chicago,  111. 

~  NEW  ONION  SEED. 

Crop  of  1869,  of  my  own  growing  from  fine  specimens  of 
the  earliest  onions,  carefully  selected  by  hand.  Mv  fall 
prices  are  as  follows : 

Early  Round  Yellow  Danvers  per  11).  $5.00.  Extra  Early 
Flat  1  ellow,  per  lb.  $5.00.  Early  Round  Red,  per  lb.  $5.00. 
Large  Red  Wethersfield,  per  lb.  $1.50. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.— I  will  prove 
to  you,  if  you  will  address  me,  that  lean  do  more  for 
young  men  preparing  for  active,  successful  life,  than  any 
man  in  the  Nation,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense.  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.  D.,  Eastman  Business  College, 

’  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

I  E  T  ®  ^  ’  s 

Fashionable  Initial  Note  Paper  and 
Envelopes, 

Neatly  put  up  in  Dollar  or  Half-Dollar  Boxes,  and  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country  oil  receipt  of 
price.  Send  for  a  box  to  J.  E.  TILTON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  SOUTH  ; 

Or,  How  to  Grow  Vegetables  and  Frnits.  By  the  late 
William  N.  White,  of  Athens,  Ga.  With  additions  by 
Mr.  J.  Van  Buren  and  Dr.  James  Camak.  Revised  and 
newly  stereotyped.  Illustrated.  Frice  $2.00. 

It  is  very  comprehensive,  embracing  nil  the  improved 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  modern  modes  and 
Implements  of  tillage. — Richmond,  Va.,  Dispatch. 

Though  intended  particularly  for  Ihe  Southern  Gardener, 
it  will  be  found  valuable  to  horticulturists  in  every  part  of 
the  country.— Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago. 

It  supplies  a  place  long  vacant  in  Southern  literature,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  or  woman  who  culti¬ 
vates  a  foot  of  ground.— Mobile  Daily  Tribune. 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  2-15  Broadway,  New- York. 

A  VALUABLE  Ify|ME~  LIBRARY, 

BACK  VOLUMES 


OF  TIIE 


The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty -seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  2-15  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  ALL 
STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

AGRICULTURAL 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

EDITED  BY 

G.  C.  CALDWELL, 

I'rofessor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Cortiell 
University. 

Teachers  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  felt  tho 
need  of  a  text  book  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  tho 
analysis  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  tho 
preparation  of  reagents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  hut  his  hook  shows  that  he  has 
not  contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others, 
but  has  given  much  of  liis  own  experience. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— The  Reagents. 

List  of  the  reagents  needed,  with  directions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  them,  when  not  more  readily  obtained  otherwise, 
and  for  testing  their  purity. 

CHAPTER  n.— Analytical  Manipulation. 
Determination  of  specific  gravity,  solution,  evaporation, 
precipitation, filtration  (including  Bunsen’s  new  meth¬ 
od),  weighing  of  residues  and  precipitates,  measur¬ 
ing  and  dividing  solutions,  and  calculation  of  results. 

CHAPTER  III.— Reactions  and  Methods  or  Quanti- 
tative  Estimation. 

Potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  barium,  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  and  arsenic;  silicic,  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
phosphoric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  hydrocyanic,  hydro- 
ferrocyanic,  hydrosulpliuric,  liydriodic,  hydrofluoric, 
oxalic,  acetic,  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  lactic,  uric,  hip- 
priric,  and  tannic  acids;  cellulose,  starch,  gum,  tho 
sugars,  albuminoids,  urea,  fat,  and  alcohol. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Special  Methods  or  Analysis. 

Course  of  Qualitative  analysis,  estimation  of  water,  of 
organic  matter,  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  in  organic 
compounds,  special  methods  of  separation  of  bases 
and  acids,  schemes  of  analysis. 

CHAPTER  Y. — Analysis  or  Soils  and  Rocks. 

Mechanical  and  chemical  analysis,  and  examination  of 
physical  properties  of  soils,  and  examination  of 
marl,  limestone,  and  clay. 

CHAPTER  VI. — Fertilizers. 

Farm-yard  manure,  urine,  solid  excrements,  bone-meal, 
bone-black,  bone-ash,  phosphorite,  guano,  super¬ 
phosphate,  gypsum,  salt,  potash  compounds,  and 
Chili  saltpetre. 

CHAPTER  VII.— Ashes. 

Ashes  of  plants,  of  animal  substances,  and  of  fuel. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— Fodder  and  Food. 

Fodder  plants,  beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  seeds,  meal, 
flour,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  vinegar. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Wool  and  Bark, 
Examination  of  wool  and  tanners’  bark. 

CHAPTER  X. — Beverages. 

Water  and  wine. 

CHAPTER  XI. — Tables. 

Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  atomic  weights 
of  elements,  factors  for  calculating  analyses,  estima¬ 
tion  of  tannin  in  bark,  etc. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

ESTABLISHED  1861. 

GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CAKCO  3?  m  ICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
their  stock,  winch  thev  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of 
clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Com¬ 
pany  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRCCE  LUST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c„  00c.,  best  $1 10  It. 

MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70c„  80c„  00c„  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  S0c„  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c., 00c.,  $1,  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),  80c,’  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.23  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN.  00c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  ,$1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

COFFEES  R0ASTEO  M  OROUiO  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  25c,  S0c„  35c„ best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30e.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c,  35e„  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c„  30c„ 
33c,  best  3oc.  per  lb. 

C5.IJSB  ©SM>E®S. 

Braidwood,  Will  Co,  Ill,  Feb.  14th,  1869. 
To  the  G  tie  at  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  (—Business,  and  a  want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  the  last  eight  months  prevented  me  sending,  or  rather  at¬ 
tending  to  our  monthly  club,  whose  orders  I  sent  you  regu¬ 
larly  for  about  a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many  indeed 
have  been  the  solicitations  by  many  of  the  members,  that  I 
should  once  again  commence  and  send  club  orders— for,  as 
some  declared,  they  had  got  no  Tea,  no  matter  what  the 
price  paid,  since  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
you  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as  a  beginning  send  you  the 
following: 

2  English  Ureal 

1%  English  Ureal 

2  English  Breal 

2  Uncolored  Ja 

1  Imperial  . 

1  Young  Hyson 

1  Oolong  . 

2  Imperial . 

1  Oolong . 

4  Young  Hyson 

6  English  Brea 

2  Uncolored  Ja 

3  English  Brea 

2  Imperial . 

1  Imperial . 

1  English  Brea: 

Address  to  John  James,  Braidwood,  Will  County,  Illinois, 
—per  Merchants’  Express— to  be  collected  on  delivery ;  and 
oblige  Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  JAMES. 


Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $39  had 
better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with  their  orders,  to 
save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but  larger  orders 
we  will  forward  by  express,  “  to  collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  club;  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compliment¬ 
ary  packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re¬ 
funded. 

N.  B. — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third, 
(besides  the  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
“  The  Great  American  Tea  Company 
BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imita¬ 
tions.  We  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the  use  of 
our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 


.John  James . 

1.20.. 

..2.40 

.  Jas.  Reside . 

1.20.. 

..1.80 

.John  Runcie . 

1.20.. 

..2.40 

.Win.  Ross . 

1.00.. 

..2.00 

.Win.  Ross . 

1  25 

1  V5 

.Wm.  Iioss . 

1.25.. 

..1.25 

..Pat.  McGerrity... 

1.00.. 

..1.00 

.John  Larlten . 

..  .at 

1.25.. 

..2.50 

.  .Wm.  Duffle . 

1.00.. 

..1.00 

.Tlios.  Conners _ 

1.25.. 

.Robert  Barr . 

1.20.. 

..7.20 

..John  James . 

1.25.. 

..2.50 

.Geo.  Simpson . 

1.20.. 

..3.60 

.Wm.  Brooks . 

1.25.. 

.  Wm.  Brooks . 

...at 

1.25.. 

..1.25 

.Wm.  Brooks . 

1.20.. 

..1.20 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  3  j  and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office  Box,  5,04:3,  New  York  City. 


STOP 

THE 

Hi 

JLestks  oii'all  Muds  of  Roofs,  from  any  cause, 
and  lcalcy  joints  around  Chimneys,  Dormer 
Windows,  Sky  JLigkts,  &c.,  can  toe  readily  re¬ 
paired  toy  any  one,  at  a  trifling  expense,  with, 
tile  Patent  ASBESTOS  CEMENT  and  AS¬ 
BESTOS  ROOF  COATING. 

For  Sale  at  Hardware,  Drug,  and  Paint 
Stores.  Send  for  Circulars,  Prices,  etc. 

I.  W.  J©fii MS, 

78  William  St.,  II.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  Astoestos  Kooliisg  anil  Gen¬ 
eral  Roofing  Materials.  Estatolislied  in  1858. 

Tlie  Roofs  of  tile  Agriculturist  Buildings 
arc  repaired  and  coated  with  tiiese  materi¬ 
als  and  have  so  far  proven  satisfactory. 

Eds.  Agriculturist. 

Manufacture'll  by 

The  National  Watch  Co., 

OF  ELGIN,  ILL. 

Pronounced  by  Watch 
Makers,  Railroad  and  Ex¬ 
press  men,  East  and  W est, 
to  he  the  most  correct 
Time  Keepers  made. 

Avoid  parties  who  ad¬ 
vertise  to  send  Watches 
“C.O.D.”  PURPORTING 
.  ,,lv.  to  he  of  onr  make.  We 

furnish  neno  for  that 
WM  %  purpose.  There  are  imi- 

IfOTg*  1*1 1?  (j'4  tatlons  in  market.  To 
a  law  get  GENUINE  ELGIN 
WATCHES,  apply  to  dealers  in  your  own  locality  or 
elsewhere,  wftom  you  know  to  he  honorable. , 
Business  Office  and  Sales  Room  159  &  Ml  Laka 
Street,  Chicago,  HL 

PRATT’S  "ASTRAL  OIL 

For  family  use  — no 

change  of  Lamps  required— A 
perfectly  Safe  Illuminating  Oil— Strict¬ 
ly  Pure— No  Mixture,  No  Chemicals— 
-5?  Will  not  Explode— Fire  Test  145  de- 
grees  (being  35’ degrees  higher  than  is 
v\f  required  by  U.  S.  Government) — Une- 
quailed  for  Brilliancy  and  Economy— 
Packed  in  the  celebrated  Guaranty 
Pat.  Cans.  Ask  for  Pratt’s  “Astral,”  the  safest  and  best 
Illuminating  Oil.  Try  it.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
At  wholesale  and  retail  bv  the  Proprietors. 

Oil  House  of  CHARLES  PRATT, 
(Established  in  1770.) 
Manufacturers,  Packers  and  Dealers 
in  strictly  First-Class  Oils. 

Box  3,050.  108  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  circulars,  with  testimonials  and  price  lists. 

f  EAD-ENCASED  BLOCK-TIN  PIPE  is  a  safe 
Pipe  for  Drinking  Water.  It  is  stronger  than  Lead 
Pipe  of  twice  the  weight,  and  costs  about 
the  same  per  foot.  It  has  all  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  Lead  pipe  without  the  danger 
of  being  poisoned  by  Lead  water.  It 
is  llexible,  durable,  and  easily  solder¬ 
ed.  The  use.  of  this  Pipe  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Physicians.  Chemists,  and  Water 
Commissioners.  Water  drawn  through 
it  is  as  pure  as  if  drawn  through  Silver. 
It  is  introduced  into,  all  the  new  Public 
’Schools,  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  and 
most  of  the  new  first-class  buildings.  It  gives  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  wherever  used.  To  give  the  cost  per  foot  wc  should 
know  the  head  or  pressure  of  water,  and  bore  of  Pipe.  Send 
for  Circular.  Address  THE  COLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WIL¬ 
LARD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Corner  of  11th 
Avenue  and  West  27th  Street,  New  York. 

From  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  July  IS,  1868. 

“  Having  examined  this  pipe  we  are  satisfied  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  great  value  and  utility,  and  therefore  voluntarily  com¬ 
mend  it  to  ail  who  use  water  conveyed  through  pipes  or 
faucets.” 

PORTABLE  STEM  ENGINES, 

For  Farm ,  Mining,  or 

MECHANICAL  PURPOSES, 

These  machines  require  no  brick-work  ;  mounted  on  legs, 
they  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  Forni¬ 


cation  to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

Ruirikl  Improvements. 

R.  M.  Copeland,  Author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes  plans 
and  advice  for  laying  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 
grounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes, 
Boston;  Rufus  Waterman,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  New  York  Citv ;  Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  ().  S.  Hubbell,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Dr.  John  T.  Gil 
man,  Portland,  Me.  40  Barrister’s  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 


NEW- YORK  TIMES. 

A  Political,  Literary,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Newspaper. 


The  New-York  Times,— started  in  September,  1S51, — has 
for  many  years  been  recognized  as  among  the  most  success¬ 
ful,  popular,  and  influential  newspapers  in  the  country.  It 
is  still  under  the  control  and  management  of  its  original 
founders,  who,  with  greatly  increased  resources  and  experi¬ 
ence,  will  spare  no  pains  to  extend  and  strengthen  its  claims 
upon  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  public. 

The  Times  is  a  Republican  journal,  and  will  he  devoted, 
as  in  the  past,  to  an  intelligent  support  of  the  Republican 
Party-.  It  will  sustain,  with  all  its  ability,  the  principles  and 
policy  of  General  Ghaut's  administration.  It  will  advo¬ 
cate  those  measures  by  which  the  honor,  the  peace,  and.  the 
prosperity,  of  the  nation  can  he  best  conserved  and  pro¬ 
moted.  It  will  vindicate  our  dignity  before  foreign  nations, 
and  will  discountenance  aught  by  which  our  self  respect  or 
our  love  for  republican  institutions  could  be  endangered. 

The  Times  desires  to  be  judged  by- the  highest  possible 
standard  of  journalism.  Its  Editorial  Department  will 
be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  impartiality,  free 
alike  from  personal  rancor  or  undue  favoritism;  and  will 
be  the  production  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  wri¬ 
ters  upon  all  the  subjects  treated.  Its  Correspondence 
will  he  full  and  timely.  Its  Reports  will  be  prepared  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  will  embrace  every  fact  or  public  utter¬ 
ance  of  opinion  that  possesses  interest  and  importance. 
Tlie  Literary  Department  will  he  in  thoroughly  capable 
hands,  and  will  present  a  full  review  of  the  literature,  the 
fine  arts,  the  music,  and  the  drama  of  tlie  day. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the  Times  will  include,  in  addition 
to  all  the  news,  selected  and  original  literary  matter  of  the 
most  varied  and  agreeable  character. 

The  Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  editions  of  the  Times 
will  he  compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  will  contain 
selections  from  the  most  important  contents  of  tlie  Daily 
issue,  besides  matters  of  interest  to  the  agricultural  sections 
of  the  country.  AH  who  prefer  a  newspaper  hut  once  or 
twice  a  week  will  find  these  editions  admirably-  suited  to 
their  requirements. 

A  special  edition  of  tlie  Times  for  European  circulation 
will  be  published  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  in  time 
for  the  European  mails,  and  will  be  valuable  and  wel¬ 
come  to  our  friends  abroad,  whether  Americans  or  of  any 
other  nationality  than  our  own. 

All  these  editions  of  tlie  Times  are  of  tlie  very  largest 
size,  on  large  quarto  sheets,  each  containing '  jifty-'sii: '  col¬ 
umns,  printed  iu  clear  and  legible  type,  at  tlie  following 
rates : 

MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS, 

Tlie  Daily  Times,  per  annum,  including  the  Sunday 

Edition .  SlfS 

The  Daily  Times,  per  annum,  exclusive  of  (lie  Sun¬ 
day  Edition .  30 

The  Sunday  Edition,  per  annum . . .  ”3 

Tlie  Semi-Weekly,  per  annum . . . 

Two  copies,  one  year . . . .  5 

Ten  copies,  one  year .  35 

An  extra  copy  to  getter-up  of  club,  and  a  splendid 
steel  engraving  of  the  late  Henry  J.  Raymond. 

The  Weekly  Times,,  per  annum . .  3 

Five  copies,  one  year .  8 

Ten  copies,  one  year .  15 

An  extra  copy  to  getter-up  of  club,  and  a  splendid 
steel  engraving  of  tlie  late  IIenry  J.  Raymond. 

Twenty  copies,  one  year .  35 

An  extra  copy  to  getter-up  of  club,  and  a  splendid 
steel  engraving  of  tlie  late  Henry  J.  Raymond. 

The  European  Edition,  per  annum,  postage  extra .  3 

Tlie  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly  mailed  to  clergymen  at  tlie 
lowest  club  rates. 

These  prices  are  invariable.  We  have  no  traveling  agents. 
Remit  in  drafts  on  New-York  or  Post-oftico  Money  Orders, 
if  possible,  and  where  neither  of  these  can  he  procured 
send  the  money  in  a  registered  letter.  All  Postmasters  are 
obliged  to  register  letters  when  requested  to  do  so,  and  tho 
system  is  an  absolute  protection  against  losses  by  mail. 

Address 

H.  J.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 
Times  Office,  New-York. 


A  Farmer’s  Year  Book,  exhibitin 

Contents  for  (867.. 


recent  progress  in  Agricultural  Theory  and  Practice,  and  a  Guide  to  present  and  future  labors.  ILLUSTRATED. 


once,  lTy  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. — Culture 
of  Barley  and  Talk  about  Wheat,  by 
Joseph  Harris. — Training  Colts,  by  Col. 
Headley— Sorghum  Culture,  etc.,  by  Win. 
Clough.— Experience  with  Potatoes,  by 
William  S.  Carpenter.— Feeding  Sheep, 
by  John  Johnston, — Poultry  Raising  on 


a  Large  Scale,  by  S.  M.  Saunders. — Vet¬ 
erinary  Medicine,  etc. 

Contents  for  1868. 

Standard  lor  Prices  of  Fertilizers.— 
Veterinary  Matters.  —  Carbolic  Acid.— 
Progress  of  Invention  and  Introduction 
of  Improved  Machinery.  —  Farm-yard 
Fowls.  —  Mules  and  Horses.  —  Factory 
Dairy  Practice,  by  G.  B.  Weeks.— Sewers 
and  Earth  Closets,  by  Col.  Waring.— 
Horse  Breaking,  by  Col.  Headley.— Prog¬ 


ress  in  Agricultural  Science,  by  Prof 
S.  W.  Johnson.— Scythes  and  Cradles, 
by  John  Douglass.— Wheat  Culture,  by 
Jos.  Harris.— Fish  Guano. 

Contents  for  1869. 

Almanac  and  Calendar  for  1869.  — 
Tables.— Dairy  Matters.— Progress  of  In¬ 
vention  and  Introduction  of  New  Ma¬ 
chinery.— Agricultural  Education  in  the 
United  States.— A  Few  Words  on  Pius, 
by  Joseph  Harris.  —  Clearing  Rocky 

Price  of  either,  post-paid,  in  fancy 


Land. — Veterinary  Matters,  by  Dr.  John 
Busteed.— Cattle  Diseases  in  the  United 
States,  by  Prof.  John  Gamgee.— Trout 
Culture,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Clift.— Winter 
Wheat— New  Varieties,  by  Geo.  A.  Deitz. 
—Recent  Progress  in  Agricultural  Sci¬ 
ence,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.— Coal 
Tar  and  its  Uses,  by  II.  W.  Johns- 
Comparative  Yield  of  over  100  Kinds  of 
Potatoes,  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Hexamer. — Farm¬ 
ers’  Directory  to  Dealers,  etc. 

paper  covers,  50  cents ;  Cloth,  75  cents. 


AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


A  Year  Book  of  Horticultural  Progress  for  ‘he  Professional  and  Amateur  Gardener,  Fruit  Grower,  and  Florist.  ILLUSTRATED. 


Contents  for  1867. 

Calendar  for  each  month. — Tables  etc. 
ow  Horseradish  is  Grown  for  Market, 
"  Peter  Henderson. — Pruning  Shears.— 
owing  Grape  Vines  from  Cuttings,  by 
illiam  Patrick.  —  Home  Decorations, 

'  A.  Bridgeman. — The  New  Apples  of 
16,  by  Doct.  J.  A.  Warder.— New  or 
ioteworthy  Pears,  by  P.  Barry. — Long- 
torth’s  School  of  Vines,  by  Doct.  J.  A. 
larder.—  Notes  on  the  Small  Fruits  in 
3™i  by  A.  S.  Fuller.— Evergreens,  by 
nomas  Meehan. — New  Roses  Tested 
a  1806,  by  John  Saul. — New  Bedding 
naOther  Flowers,  by  Peter  Henderson. 


—Notes  on  the  Finer  Varieties  of  Gladi¬ 
olus,  by  George  Such.— Hardy  Herba¬ 
ceous  Perennials.— Garden  Vegetables— 
Notes  by  Fearing  Burr,  Jr.,  and  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory.— List  of  the  Principal  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

Number  of  Trees, Plants,  etc.?Requi  red 
to  Set  an  Acre. — Rhododendrons,  by  S. 
B.  Parsons. — Propagation  of  Plants,  by 
Peter  Henderson.  —  Propagating  Ever¬ 
greens,  by  Josiah  Hoopes.  —  Tropical 
Gardening,  by  George  Such. — Apple  Cul¬ 
ture,  by  Wm .  S.  Carpenter.— The  New 
Apples  of  1867,  by  John  A.  Warder.— 


Pears  Tested  in  1867,  by  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder.— Small  Fruits  in  1867,  by 
Andrew  S.  Fuller. — Rarer  Evergreens, 
Deciduous  Trees  and  Hedge  Plants,  by 
Thomas  Meehan. — New  Roses  Tested  in 
1867,  by  John  Saul. — New  Bedding  and 
other  Plants  in  1867,  by  Peter  Hender¬ 
son.— New  Annuals  Tested  in  1867,  by 
James  Vick. — New  or  Noteworthy  Veg¬ 
etables,  by  James  J.  H.  Gregory. 

^  Contents  for  1869. 

Duration  of  Vitality  in  Seeds,  etc. — 
The  Clematis,  byJosiah  Hoopes. — -The 
Gladiolus,  by  George  Such. — Asparagus 
Culture  in  Market  and  Family  Gardens, 


by  Francis  Brill. — Apples  in  1868,  by  J. 
A.  Warder. — Pears  in  1868,  by  P.  Barry. 
—Quinces — Peaches —  Plums—  Cherries 
and  Native  Grapes  in  1868— With  Notes 
on  Cultivation,  by  F.  R.  Elliott.— Notes 
on  the  Small  Fruits  in  1868,  by  A.  S. 
Fuller.— Hardy  Evergreens  in  1868— Re¬ 
ports  by  Sam’l  B.  Parsons  and  Josiah 
Hoopes. — Ivy  Beds  and  Borders. — New 
Roses  Tested  in  1868,  by  John  Saul.— 
Bedding  and  Other  Plants  Tested  in  1868. 
by  Peter  Henderson.— New  or  Note¬ 
worthy  Vegetables  in  1868,  by  James  J. 
H.  Gregory  and  Others. — List  of  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Seedsmen,  etc. 


Both  of  these  Animals  for  1870  are  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  appear.  Price  of  either,  post-paid,  in  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cents  ;  Cloth,  75  cents. 

ORANG-E  -TTJ  I>  T>  Sc  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  Wew  York. 
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EARTH-CLOSETS 


Are  a  complete  success; 

Are  better  than  Watek-Closets  ; 

Are  also  milch  cheaper  ; 

Are  not  liable  to  freeze  up; 

Are  easily  managed  by  every  one; 

Arc  entirely  inodorous  ; 

Are  suited  to  rich  and  poor  alike; 

Are  especially  adapted  lor  use  in 

Factories, 

Seliools, 

Hotels, 

Hospitals, 

Kail  road  Bepots,  and 
Private  Mouses. 

Earth  Commodes  arc  indispensable  in  ^  ^ 

•  :uul  under  all  circumstances  wlieic  fixed  closets 
cannot  be  used. 

Fixed  Closet  :  (Earth-closets)  can  be  erected  on  any 
poor  of  a  private  house,  mill,  or  other  building  ; 
in  an  unoccupied  room  in  tlic  dwelling,  in  a  >ac  ' 
area,  or  in  a  woodslied. 

—A  good  one  can  be  bniit  for 

'S'ESBEJ'iPY  BOLLAKS, 

which  will  bold  earth  enough  to  last  three  months. 

The  Manure  saved  by  the  use  of  tire  Earth-closet  wi 
lie  wortli  810  a  year  for  each  member  of  the  family,  ana 
its  care  and  removal  will  be  attended  with 

NO  SMELL  and  NtO  INFECTION. 

MOUtE’S  PATENT  EARTH-CLOSET 

will  entirely  supersede  the 

COMMON  PKIVY, 

which  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  and  must  soon  pass 


THE 

UNIVERSAL 


WRINGER 


Get  the  Largest,  Best,  and  Cheapest! 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe  for 
MOORE’S 

KUKAffi  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  GREAT  NATIONAL 

RURAL,  LITERARY  &  EASILY  WEEKLY 


j 

Published  by  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  New  Vorlc  City,  and 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


This  Famous  Weekly,  so  long  noted  for  the  Ability.  A  ari- 
etv,  and  Usefulness  of  its  Contents,  and  the  Taste  and  beau- 
tv  of  its  Style,  was  vastly  Enlarged.  Beautified,  and  Im¬ 
proved  in  January  last,  and  is  now  not  only  the  Leading  ana 
Most  Bo  ular,  but  by  far  the 


LARGEST,  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST 


i  ntircly  into  disuse. 


,  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 

..  ■fbp.c  Jj  ' 


gets 

MEVI'^U 


IMPROVED. 

[Double  Cogs  and  Double  Pressure.} 


Newspaper  of  its  Class  in  tine  World ! 

Moore’s  Rural  lias  no  equal  in  ils  Spliere  oi  Journalism 
—far  excels  in  Value,  Attractions,  and  Circulation— and  is  t 
Welcome  Visitor  to  tens  of  thousands  ol  Homes,  in  <  ltj, 
Village,  Suburb,  and  Country,  throughout  the  l  nion,  <  ami. 
da,  &c.  In  all  the  essentials  of  a  Practical,  Scientific,  Liter, 
ary.  Family,  and  General  Newspaper,  it  surpasses  any  otlm 
journal,  and  is  pronounced  the 

BEST  WEFJOlY  IX’  AMEIOCA  ! 


Xl>e  Strongest  and  best  Wringer 
in  tlie  Market. 


S97B* O^WAV: 
VHILADElPHA’ 
&\3  MARKETS' 
Boston; 

|9  DOANE  ST 


The  “Universal  Improved”  has  ROWELFS  PAT- 
KNT  DOUBLE  COGS,  on  one  end  of  the  roll,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  Patent  Stop  (which  is  in  no  other  Wring¬ 
er),  to  prevent  the  Double  Cogs  from  separating  so  far  ns 
to  io-se  their  power- \ 

These  Patent  Double  Cogs,  have  very  long  and  strong 
teeth,  set  alternately.^  that  the  teeth  in  the  one  come  op¬ 
posite  the  spaces  in  the  other,  thus  affording  an  upright 
tooth  and  center  pressure  all  the  time  in  the  same  wheel. 


With  Offices  in  New  York  City  and  Rochester-the  greaj 
Literary  and  Commercial  Metropolis,  and  t  e  He.u t  ot  a 
Famed  Rural  District— it  possesses  unequaled  l  acuities  ,  ana, 
having  Seven  Editors  and  Hundreds  of  Special  Contributors 
and  Correspondents  (located  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Europe),  renders  true  V  U  .  , 

exehaiwe  that  “The  Rural  is  the  most  elegantly  punted, 
widely  circulated,  and  heartily  welconiecj  paper,  as  a  vhoh, 
which  now  finds  its  way  among  the  1  eople.  Ihc  Rural 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  Appropriate  and  Costly  \Noo.l 
Engravings. 


Everybody  Wants  Moore’s  Sural! 


ona small  ^c^eiffi<cRypdliage?oresub^rRL^m'e^tl^^'LUtACL, 
while  Farmers,.  Planters,  ^cdadrtsls .  Stock  Lieeduji 


Wo'ol  Gimwers^’lMiirymen.  Poultry  Fancierar&e...  will. Jlu^  R 
Invaluable.  In  the  Family  it  is  liignly  regarded,  its  Liteiiii) 
and  Miscellaneous  Departments  furnishing  Choice  and  Eli- 
iuu;  “V  s”:;,.;,;,,  r,A  nil  lr  is  National  in  (  liaracter  ami 


tertainiiw  Naiiomdln  thUacfer  ami 

Objects,  and  lias  a  Continental  Circulation. 


DO  GOOD.  MAKE  MONEY. 


GLASS  LAMPS  BBEAK 


PIKE  AID  DEATH. 

CANVASSERS  WANTED 


The  importance  of  this  is  not  generally  understood,  and 
people  sometimes  buy  a  wringer  with  single  cogs  on  hath 
ends  of  the  shaft,  expecting  to  get  tlie  same  advantage,  but 
as  articles  can  disconnect  these  single  cog-wheels  continu¬ 
ally  on  cither  one  side  or  the  other,  one-half  of  the  power 
Of  the  cogs  is  constantly  lost;  or  if  a  large  article  passes 
through  the  center,  all  the  cogs  are  frequently  disconnected 
and  rendered  useless.  Such  a  wringer  lias  double  cogs  for 
wringing  a  very  small  article,  but  practically  only  Single 
'■  Cogs  for  a  medium  article,  and  no  Cogs  at  all  for  a  large 
article,  when  most  needed. 

|  Tlie  “Universal”  lias  the  patent 


It  is  Printed  in  Superior  Style,  on  Boole  Paper,  and  Apprm 

to 

the  WnOLE  Country!  Its  Sixteen  Pages  embrace 
partnVents  devoted  to  or  treating  upon 


in 


Agriculture, 

Horticulture, 

Sheep  Husbandry, 
Cotton  Culture, 
Grazing,  Breeding, 
Dairy  Farming, 
Poultry,  Bees, 

Rural  Architecture. 
Landscape  Gardenia 
Floriculture, 


Entomology, 
Domestic  Economy, 
New  Inventions, 
Travels.  Topography, 
Choice  Literature, 
Education, 

Science  and  Art, 
Natural  History, 
General  Intelligence, 
News,  Commerce, 


Market  Reports,  &c 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS,  TALES.  ESSAYS,  SKETCHES 
POETRY,  MUSIC.  REBUSES,  ENIGMAS,  &C„  &c 


FORM,  STYLE,  AND  TERMS  : 


To  Sell  Perkins  &  House’s  Non-explosive 
Kerosene  Lamp. 

CONSTRUCTED  ON  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVIES’,  PLAN. 
\V(.  claim  for  this  remarkable  Lamp, 

1  \HSOLUTE  SAFETY  UNDER  AI.I,  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

■)  it,  .rives  twice  as  much  light  from  same  sized  wick. 

it  uses  one-third  less  oil  for  an  equal  light. 

4  it  is  a  successful  rival  of  gas  at  a  trifling  expense. 

it  gives  no  odor  in  burning  turned  ever  so  low. 
o’.  Tlie  steadiness  of  the  flame  is  especially  wonderful. 
7  1 1  is  ornamental  and  durable-will  outlast  100  glass  lamps. 
The  X.  Y.  Tribune  says :  “No  other  is  perfectly  safe. 
Prof  V  S.  Clark,  President  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural 
College,  says :  “It  is  perfectly  non-explosive.  Tlie  light  is 
i '  .  *  j  .. f?  4  ,, nvAtlnrwid  1 1 v  n ii  v  ntlipr  1  n m n .  T  belie  VC  it  1 1*11(3 


LEVER  CLAMP, 


IJOllCge,  HilYS  ;  11  13  inMlGGUJ’  mill-v..|/iuvi.vi  ‘Ip  ■ 

better  Ilian  is  produced  by  any  other  lamp.  I  believe  it  true 
economy  in  view  of  the  safety,  tlie  quality,  and  tlie  quantity 

.  a*  n, llTrlif  nii/1  +lir»  rliii'fihillt.V  fit  til  IS  1/11111").  t( 


pponomv  in  view  ot  me  saiery,  me  quality,  mm  mu  quiwmij 
of  the  light,  and  the  durability  of  this  lamp,  to  throw  away 
all  other  kinds,  and  use  this  only.” 

C  T  Jackson,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  State  Assayer,  says : 
“  I  find  it  free  from  all  danger  ot  explosions,  when  exposed  to 
the  severest  proofs.  Its  general  introduction,  in  place  ot 
the  unsafe  glass  lamps,  will  save  much  property  from  fires. 
. i  . tiinea  ovnlnsions.  so  otteil  latal  to  llle. 


...  *t  KjUII Lghi 

^vys*  “Tins  Lamp  win  immsii  me  appalling  accidents  ot 
burning  and  roasting  resulting  from  explosions  ot  kerosene 
lamps, 'and  is  a  boon  to  the  race.”  . 

Rev!  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.  1 ).,  Prof,  in  Amherst  Coll.,  says: 
“For  satetv,  economy,  and  perfection  of  light,  it  deserves  to 
come  into  'universal  use.  I  prefer  it  to  any  gas  burner. 

The  N.  Y.  Independent  says :  “Nothing  more  need  he  said 
to  bring  i  t  at  once  into  public  confidence  and  universal  use. 

The  Amur.  Agriculturist  says :  “Almost  all  the  Kero¬ 
sene  sold  in  X.  Y.  is  unsafe,  and  some  of  it  eminently  so 

Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  says:  Its 
introduction  is  a  public  benefit.”  L  • 

Though  lutelv  introduced,  it  has  already  met  with  an  un¬ 
precedented  sale,  because  it  supplies  a  great  public 
want.  No  competition.  Territory  exclusive. 

Sample  Lamps  sent  on  receipt  ot  }>;>.00,  or  c.  o.  J>. 

For  full  particulars  address 'dpinwtlifitelif,  with  relerences, 
VOTAW  &  MONTGOMERY,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Or,  10  Cortlandt  St.,  New  A  ork. 


which  takes  firm  hold  of  the  tub  by  pressing  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  staves  (thus  avoiding  any  possible 
or  injury  to  the  tub)!  and  is  adjustable  by  a  single  screw  to 
tubs  of  any  size  or  curve. 

The  “Universal”  also  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  two 
pressure  screws,  so  arranged  with  Patent  Wooden  Springs 
that  each  screw  presses  on  both  ends  of  the  roll  alike ,  tne 
same  as  if  it  were  in  the  center,  while  the  two  together  gh  e 
double  tlie  capacity  for  pressure. 

Tlie  “  Universal  ”  has  all  its  iron  parts  either  wrought  or 
malleableiron,  and  is  built  so  strongly  and  substantially  tliat 
for  years  it  cannot  be  broken  in  wringing  garments  by  the 
strongest  person. 

We  will  now  furnish  the  various  sizes  of  this  best  and 
strongest  of  all  Wringers,  on  as  liberal  terms  and  at  as 
low  prices,  in  either  large  or  small  quantities,  as  other 
licensed  wringers  can  he  obtained. 

Sold  to  the  trade  everywhere;  No  exclusive  sale  given. 


itaiirFS  B.TJRAL  is  published  on  a  irammoth  Shee 

A,MFlilCi\'|UMit)e?ior^in^alue|  YarietVaiVd  Pnrityof  Coi 
rents,  Printrtl  in  Extra  Style  and C'^P'y(!vv°TsW.r>  an 

kfe. 

the  rural  IS  not  a  1 .^"cnVAand  that,  though  nearl 
douhielfslbrmer  Size,  and  greatly  Improved,  its 
tion  Price  remains  unchanged  . 


TERMS,  THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

To  OLUBS-Five  Copies  for  $14  ;  Seven  for  $1!) ;  Ten  | 
S-25,  or  only  $2.50  per  copy. 

THE  13  NUMBERS  OF  NEXT  QUARTER 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York, 


States 

Address 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


m 


The  celebrated 

DOTY  WASHING  MACHINE 


SAPOLTO. 


FOR  CIaKANIM'G  & 


Sold  also  on  most  favorable1  terms. 

It.  c.  BROWNING,  Gen’l  Ag’t, 

32  Cortlandt  St  reet,  New  York. 


cupotio  will  make  Tins  resemble;  Silver. 
??om'l^riffe<S^POMOjeiiiovestaU  Stains. 

Depot,  ail  Washington  St.,  New  Aoi 

Established  1  8  0  9.- 
Particnlar  attention  is  called  to  our  new  hrftijd, 
SOAP  FOR  TUB  1  .POp.ppO. 


i  a 


AMCfUCAN 


voi.xxvm 


^  IFHj)iiy®IKllEi>  ©Y 

ORANGE  JUDD  &>  C  O 

2  4  5  B  ROADWAY, 
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The  Great  Farmers’  Paper! 

VICK’S 

ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

OF 

PL0WEE  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

THE  LARGEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

AND 

THE  PAPER  OF  THE  PEOPLE! 

FUDM|  '©TOME, 

xTrwtr  Td  tut?  rPT A/TT7  rrn  STTRSnRTRIT.  'R'DR  TIT  17. 

FOR  1870, 

WILL  BE  READY  TO  SEND  OUT  BY  THE  15tll  OP  DECEMBER. 

GREAT  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

It  is  Cheap  Because  its  Circulation  is  Larger  than  that  of  any 

other  Newspaper. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  FORM  GL.TTBS. 


The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

is  a  large  sheet,  making  eight  pages  of  six  broacl  columns 
each.  It  contains  all  the  important  Editorials  of  the  DAILY 
TRIBUNE  of  general  interest;  also  Literary  and  Scientific 
Intelligence ;  Reviews  of  New  Books ;  letters  from  our 
Correspondents;  latest  news  by  Telegraph  from  all  parts; 
a  summary  6f  all  important  intelligence ;  a  Synopsis  of 
Congress  and  State  Legislature  ;  Foreign  News  by  every 
steamer;  Exclusive  Reports  of  the  American  Institute 
Farmers’  Club  ;  Talks  about  Fruit,  Horticultural  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  information  essential  to  country  residents ;  Stock, 
Financial,  Cattle,  Dry  Goods,  and  General  Market  Reports; 
aiaking  it  altogether  the  most  valuable,  interesting,  and 
instructive  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  published  in  the  world. 

The  Full  Reports  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers’ 
Club,  and  the  various  Agricultural  Reports  and  Articles  on 
Farm  Management,  in  each  number,  are  richly  worth  a 
year’s  subscription. 

.Ever  since  its  commencement,  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
has  been  an  authority  upon  the  farm.  We  make  the  Farm¬ 
ers*  Interest  a  special  feature,  and  permit  no  question  im¬ 
portant  to  the  agriculturist  to  pass  without  comment  and 
advice.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  advice  is  given  by 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  farmers  in  the  country,  the 
reader  may  estimate  its  value.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  a  careful  reading  and  study  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  will  save  a  farmer 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  his  crop.  In  addition  to  these  reports, 
we  have  arranged  to  print  the  best  things  written  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture  by  American  and  foreign  writers. 
Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  ofN.  Y.,  J.  F.  Walfinger,  of  Pa.,  S.  R.  and 
N.  C.  M.,  and  other  received  authorities  on  agriculture, 
have  enriched  the  columns  of  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
tlie  past  yeaY,  and  we  intend  to  increase  these  features  in 
the  coming  year  very  largely.  As  it  is,  no  prudent  farmer 
can  do  without  it.  As  a  lesson  to  his  workmen  alone,  every 
farmer  should  place  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  upon  his 
table  every  Saturday  evening. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  the  best  and  cheapest  paper 
in  the  country. 

It  is  the  paper  of  the  people.  Here  the  eager  student  may 
learn  the  last  lessons  of  science.  Here  the  scholar  may  read 
reviews  of  tin*,  best  books.  Here  may  be  found  correspond¬ 
ence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  observations  of  sincere 
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and  gifted  men.  wlio  serve  THE  TRIBUNE  in  almost  every 
country.  All  tlie  elaborate  and  intricate  machinery  of  our 
establishment  -perhaps  tlie  most  complete  In  America— is 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  making  the  best  and  cheapest 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  world.  We  think  we  have  reached 
that  point  in  giving  for  two  dollars,  fifty-two  duodecimo 
volumes  a  year. 

TERMS  OF  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

TO  MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS  1 

One  copy,  one  year,  5'!  issues . $2.00 

5  copies,  $9;  10  copies,  to  one  address,  $1.50  each  (and 
one  extra  copy) ;  10  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  at 
one  Post-office,  $1.00  each  (ar.d  one  extra  copy) ;  20 
copies,  to  one  address,  $1.25  each  (and  one  extra  copy) ; 
20  copies,  to  names  of  subscribers,  at  one  Post-office,  $1.35 
each  (and  one  extra  copy) ;  50  copies,  to  one  address. 
$1  each  (and  one  extra  copy) ;  50  copies,  to  names  of 
subscribers,  at  one  Post-office,  $1.10  each  (and  one  extra 
copy). 

The  New  York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune 

published  every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY,  contains  the  Ed¬ 
itorial  Articles ;  Literary  Reviews;  Art  Criticisms;  Letters 
from  our  Correspondents;  Special  and  Associated  Press 
Telegraphic  dispatches ;  Summary  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
News;  Exclusive  Reports  oftlie  Farmers’  Club  of  tlie  Amer¬ 
ican  Iustitnte ;  Talks  about  Fruit,  and  other  Horticultural 
and  Agricultural  information  ;  Stock,  Financial,  Cattle, 
Dry  Goods,  and  General  Market  Reports,  published  in  THE 
DAILY  TRIBUNE. 

TERMS  OF  THE  SEMI- WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Mail  subscribers,  1  copy,  1  year— 104  numbers . $4.00 

Mail  subscribers,  2  copies,  1  year — 104  numbers .  7.00 

Mail  subscribers,  5  copies,  or  over,  for  each  copy. . 3.00 

Persons  remitting  for  10  copies  $30,  will  receive  tin  extra 
copy  one  year. 

For  $100  we  will  send  thirty-four  copies  and  THE  DAILY 
TRIBUNE. 

THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  TRIBUNE  is  published  every 
morning  (Sundays  excepted),  at  $10  per  year;  $5  lor  six 
months. 

Terms,  casli  in  advance. 

In  making  remittances  procure  a  draft  on  New  York,  or 
a  Post-office  Money  Order,  if  possible. 


3  TRIBUNE  OFFICE. 


HORACE  GREELEY’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  BUSY'  LIFE;  By  Horace  Greeley.  In  one 
elegant  octavo  volume.  Beautifully  printed  and  handsomely  hound.  Illustrated  with  a  fine  Steel  Portrait  of  Mr.  Greeley ; 
also  with  PRICES  :  EXTRA  CLOTH,  $£.50.  LIBRARY  STYLE  (Sheep),  $3.50.  HALF  MOROCCO,  $4.00.  HALF 
CALF,  ELEGANT,  S5.00.  MOROCCO  ANTIQUE,  §7.00.  Sent  by  mail  Free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  TRIBUNE  ALMANAC  REPRINTED.— Complete  sets  from  1838  to  18G8,  both  inclusive,  bound  in  two  volumes. 
Price  $10.  THE  WORKS  OF  MARGARET  FULLER,  in  six  volumes,  with  a  Portrait.  Price  Ten  Dollars.  Beautifully 
bound  in  Cloth.  WAKING’S  ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Price  $1.00.  EARTH-CLOSETS ;  HOW  TO  MAKE 
THEM.  Price  25  cents.  PEAR  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT,  by  P.  T.  Quinn.  Price  $1.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS, 

THE  TRIJQTJIVli:, 

NEW  YORK. 


It  will  be  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  make  a 
work  of  from  80  to  100  pages,  and  he  illustrated  with  about 
200  engravings,  and  a  fine  Colored  Plate — a  bouquet  con¬ 
taining  seven  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondii.  I  hope  to  have 
the  first  edition  ot  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Thousand  ready  by  the  lOtli  of  December.  Sent 

free  to  all  my  customers  of  last  year,  and  as  fast  as  I  can 
get  them  mailed,  without  request.  To  all  others,  price  Ten 
Cents,  which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address 

JAMES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  IV.  Y. 

THE  CHRISTIAN.  60  Cents ! 


A  large,  live,  8-page  monthly,  religious  and  family  paper, 
containing  Incidents,  records  of  providences,  sketches 
music,  poetry,  true  stories,  pictures,  reading  for  young,  old, 
saints  and  sinners.  No  sectarianism,  controversy,  politics, 
putt's,  pills,  or  patent  medicines.  (.0  cts.  a  year;  '  10  copies 
S3.  1  or  Sunday  schools,  10  copies  S4:.  Send  10  cents  for 
,’{  specimens  before  you  forget  it.  Vol.  5  begins  Jan.  1870. 
1,300  pages  live  tracts,  for  $1.  Address  H.  L.  HAST¬ 
INGS,  Scriptural  Tract  Repository,  19  Lindall  st., 
Boston,  Mass. 


.SEND 


FOR  CIRCULARS 

NE\N'J’0Rk 
?!^D£:lph\n 

odd  513  Market 

Boston, 

19  DOANE  ST 


MAGIC  DIAMONDS. 


When  sold  by  Agents,  the  price  has  been  two  dollars  each, 
but  we  will  send  one  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  ot  one  dollar. 

^  e  have  shown  one  of  tlie  Magic  Diamonds  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  ot  this  paper,  and  satisfied  them  of  our  ability  to  do 
what  we  promise.  MILLER’S  FALLS  MF’G  CO., 

87  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

INVENTORS— who  wish  to  SECURE  PATENTS, 

should  write  to  MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park 
Bow,  for  Advice  and  Pamphlet, 
108  pages,  FREE. 

The  Youth’s  Companion. — This  is  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  and  readable  Youth's  publication  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  is  issued  from  Boston,  is  most  judiciously 
conducted,  and  has  among  its  contributors  such  writers  as 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  and 
others  equally  acceptable  to  the  young  people.  Its  an¬ 
nouncements  for  1870  are  more  than  ordinarily  attractive. 


THE  ONLY  WRINGER  which  has  the 

®  Patent  Stop,  to  prevent  the  cogs  from  entirely  sep¬ 
arating. 

“  It  really  merits  all  tlie  good  that  can  be  said  of  it.”— 
Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

“  The  Universal  ‘  the  Best.'  ” — American  Agriculturist. 
Sold  by  dealers  generally.  R.  C.  BROWNING. 

General  Agent,  82  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
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CHAS.  A.  DANA,  Editok. 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  host  New  York  newspaper.  Everybody 
lilies  it.  three  editions:  Daily,  $G  ;  Semi-Weekly,  $3  ;  and 
Weekly,  $1  a  year.  All  the  News  at  half  price,  hull  re¬ 
ports  of  markets,  agriculture,  Farmers’  and  Fruit  Growers’  Clubs,  and 
a  complete  story  in  every  Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  number.  A 
present  of  valuable  plants  and  vines  to  every  subscriber ;  inducements 
to  canvassers  unsurpassed.  $1,000  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos,  Mow- 
hg  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  &c.,  &c.,  among  tbd 
premiums.  Send  for  specimen,  with  list,  to 

y  I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher  Sun,  New  York. 

”SEE"PAGE469; 
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PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Office,  245  BROADWAY.  )  Publisnett  also  in  German  at  $  1.50  a  Year.  ( 4Copiesfor  $5 ;  10  for  $12;  20  or  more,  $leaoh; 
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COW  FANCY.  (9). — FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


IMPORTED  JERSEY 

This  beautiful  cow,  though  now  no  longer 
young,  shows  in  her  trim  lines  no  marks  of  age. 
In  fact,  her  picture,  which  is  not  in  the  least 
flattered,  being  as  accurate  a  transcript  of  the 
photograph  as  our  artist  could  make,  might 
well  be  taken  for  that  of  a  four-year-old.  She 
was  imported  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  New  York, 
in  1861,  and  soon  after  selected  by  John  A.  Tain- 
tor,  of  Hartford,  one  of  the  best  judges,  and  a 
very  large  importer  of  Jerseys,  as  the  best  cow 
of  Mr.  Richardson’s  importation.  The  same  year 
she  was  sold  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Billings,  of  New 


London,  Conn.,  by  whom  she  was  kept  until 
1868,  when  she  was  sold  to  the  “  Ogden  Farm,” 
Newport,  R.  I.  She  is  of  nearly  a  solid  fawn 
color,  with  slight  markings  of  white.  Her  horns 
are  very  small,  her  face  dished,  her  tail  fine,  and 
all  her  characteristic  marks  denote  very  high 
blood.  Her  hip  is  the  longest  and  straightest 
we  ever  sawn  She  has  given  16  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  when  in  full  flow,  and  holds  her  milk 
well  up  to  the  time  of  calving.  The  cow  and  her 
progeny,  are  probably  to-day  worth  $10,000. 
Her  calves  are  very  fine,  and  excellent  butter- 


makers.  Three  hundred  dollars  ($000)  has  been 
refused  for  one  of  her  heifer  calves  six  weeks 
old.  It  is  intended,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  work 
up  the  Ogden  Farm  herd  with  her  blood.  Very 
close  in-and-in  breeding  is  hazardous  in  com¬ 
mon  practice,  but  has  been  productive  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  results  when  pursued  with  judgment, 
and  with  animals  of  strong  individuality  and 
iron  constitutions.  Majr  her  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  reflect  her  excellences,  and  make  Col.  War- 
ing’s  reputation  as  a  draining  engineer,  pale 
before  his  fame  as  a  breeder  of  “  Fancy”  Jerseys. 
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Aiianthus  as  a  Timber  Tree . 455 

Animals — The  Buffaloes . Illustrated .  .454 

Bee  Notes . Illustrated.  .445 

Beet  as  an  Ornamental  Plant .  458 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Columns — Magician’s  Tricks — The 
Doctor’s  Talks— About  Making  a  Fire — A  Pleas¬ 
ing  Whirligig — Making  Collections — Puzzles-  Mr. 

Crandall’s  Dream . 7  Illustrations.  .461,  463 

Breeding  the  Mink .  446 

Cask,  Horse-barrow . 2  Illustrations.  .451 

Coloring  Butter  in  Winter . 452 

Cordon  Training  of  the  Pear . 2  Illustrations .  456 
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Cutting  and  Preserving  Cions . Illustrated.  .456 

Don’t  Sell  Your  Farm  by  the  Bushel . 453 

Farm  Hay  Scales . 453 

Farm-House,  a  Comfortable . 3  Illustrations .  .452 

Farm  Work  in  December .  43S 

Flower  Garden  in  December . 439 

Fruit  Garden  in  December .  439 

Grape  Cuttings .  . 458 

Green-house  and  Window  Plants . .439 

Have  You  any  Grape-Vines? .  .  .456 

Ilog-troughs  and  Pig  Feeding . 3  Illustrations .  .451 
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Treatment  of.  Servants — Chicken  Croquettes — A 
Few  Words  to  the  “Men  Folks.” — Hints  on  Cook¬ 
ing  with  Recipes . 5  Illustrations .  .459,  460 

Ice  Harvest,  The .  6  Illustrations.  Ail 

I  Must  Stop  My  Paper . 446 

Kitchen  Garden  in  December . 439 

Lilac  Blooming  in  Autumn . 45S 

Locating  Trout  Ponds . 453 

Market  Reports. . . 442 

Myrsiphyllnm,  The  Asparagus-like . Illustrated.  455 

Notes  from  the  Pines.— No.  7— CalystegiaiEgopodium 
— Black  Alder — Poke  Weed — Roses  in  Winter — 
Weeds  Ready  for  Winter — Bulbs  in  Rooms. .  .457,  458 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  December . 439 

Pears— Adams  and  Tea . 2  Illustrations . .  457 

Pig-House  at  Ogden  Farm . 3  Illustrations . .  452 

Premiums . 441 

Prickly-fruited  Gherkin .  Illustrated . .  455 

Saving  Manure . 453 

Soft- wooded  Plants  as  Standards . 459 

Syphons  for  Farm  Use . 453 

Tim  Bunker  on  Cape  Cod  and  Cranberries . 44G 

Unconscious  Influence  Over  Animals . 448 

Walks  and  Talks  on  tbe  Farm.— No.  72 — Hard  Times 
for  Farmers — Wheat  for  Fattening— Hog  Raising 
—Fix  Up  the  House — Pluck  Needed — A  Cow 
Disease  —  Drainage  Law  —  Fall-Fallowing  —  Sun 
Burning  the  Land — Keeping  Things  in  Place. 449,  451 
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Barberries . 445j Manna  Seed . 443 
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Catawba  Burial . 443  Milking  Machines . 443 


Cheese,  $100  Premium ..  .445 
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TTBbc  Fruit  Grower. — Edited  by  E. 
Rumley,  Gilman,  Ill.  Eight  page  monthly.  Fifty  cents  a 
year.  A  wide-awake  sheet  which  starts  with  excellent 
principles.  He  says  in  relation  to  advertisements,  “  wo 
want  no  whiskey  bitters,  lottery,  gift  or  dollar  sales,  at 
any  price ;  and,  above  all,  save  us  from  quack  doctors.” — 
You  are  on  the  right  track,  neighbor,  send  us  your  first 
number,  and  go  on  and  prosper. 


'I’Esc  ISaBsatliniK's  arc  sit  'Worlc,  and 

quite  briskly  just  now,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  exposures 
in  another  column.  Some  of  their  present  operations  are 
quite  expert,  and  people  should  be  on  their  guard.  Nu¬ 
merous  testimonials  come  to  us,  showing  the  great  value 
of  our  humbug  articles  to  the  country  generally.  We 
shall  continue  a  vigorous  war  with  them  during  the  com 
iug  year,  and  they  will  find  little  business  among  our 
readers.  Even  on  this  account  alone  we  are  sorry  the 
paper  is  not  seen  and  read  by  every  person  in  the  land. 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 
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Hail  Winter!  We  shivered  when  those  stinging 
October  frosts  came,  whitening  the  ground,  stiffen¬ 
ing  the  crust,  freezing  the  potatoes,  wilting  the 
cabbages,  stopping  the  growth  of  the  turnips. 
Now,  wc  rejoice  in  the  ice  and  snow.  The  keen 
air  fairly  warms  us,  and  we  can  take  hold  with  a 
will  of  any  work  which  the  season  offers.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  period  is  one  of  comparative  rest,  and 
the  best  time  farmers  have  to  compare  notes,  to 
meet  in  farmers’  clubs,  to  read,  and  lay  out  plans 
for  the  coining  busy  season.  Winter  is  the  harvest 
time  of  ideas — and  many  a  lesson  of  practical, 
homely  wisdom  will  the  results  of  the  summer 
teach,  if  they  are  carefully  thought  over.  Decem¬ 
ber  is  the  hill-top  from  which  two  years  may  be 
seen.  The  far  stretching-  retrospect  is  brought 
close,  by  the  clear  wintry  air,  while  before  us  lies 
the  fair  prospect,  dim,  yet  picturesque  in  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  hopeful  future. 

The  most  useful  possession  a  man  can  have  is 
experience.  We  all  need  some  of  our  own,  but  lie 
is  richest  who  can  make  use  of  the  experiences  of 
other  men.  This  is  what  Farmers’  Clubs  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies  are  useful  for.  This  is  all  the  use 
there  is  in  agricultural  papers.  Books  are,  or 
should  be,  somebody’s  experiences,  or  they  should 
he  based  upon  them.  An  hour’s  talk  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor  will  almost  alwaj’s  elicit  a  valuable  fact  about 
something.  An  agricultural  paper  should  offer  the 
choice  experiences  of  one  hundred  neighbors. 

Every  citizen  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  community.  Where  there  is  a  read¬ 
ing  population,  there  is  thrift.  Where  the  people 
are  interested  in  lectures,  literary  and  farmers’ 
clubs,  circulating  libraries,  etc.,  there  will  usually 
he  little  of  thieving  or  crime,  little  of  intemperate 
excesses,  little  of  litigation  and  quarreling  among 
neighbors.  These  things  are  rife  where  schools 
and  books  are  scarce.  Don’t  grumble  at  the  school 
tax  unless  it  is  misspent,  hut  see  to  its  proper  ex¬ 
penditure,  as  every  good  citizen  may,  encourage 
everything  that  will  make  general  culture  more 
general,  but  especially  be  mindful  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  rests  upon  every  parent  to  encourage 
such  tastes  in  his  children  that,  in  after  years,  they 
may  take  their  places  among  I  he  influential  and 


well-informed,  and  not  among  the  opposite  class. 
Of  this  there  is  always  a  large  enough  number  with¬ 
out  your  children  being  included. 


Hints  Al>ont  Work. 

A  farmer’s  first  concern  is  for  his  family,  the  next 
for  his  live  stock,  the  third  for  his  men,  that  they 
have  work  enough  laid  out,  and  that  they  do  it 
well.  Nothing  so  destroys  one’s  peace  of  mind, 
and  so  depletes  his  purse,  as  hiring  lazy  men,  who 
pretend  to  do  his  work.  A  good  man  will  he 
spoiled  in  a  few  days  sometimes  for  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
master.  The  employer  must  he  critical  and  com¬ 
mendatory.  His  praises  should  be  indirect  and  in¬ 
ferential,  rather  than  positive ;  but  the  man 
should  realize  that  you  are  pleased,  not  with  him, 
but  with  his  work.  A  good  man  will  usually  stand 
very  little  patronizing.  Respect  a  man’s  independ¬ 
ence  of  feeling,  but  check  it  if  it  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  common  sense,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do  in 
the  case  of  the  newly-arrived  foreigner. 

Surface  Water ,  flowing  over  half  frozen  ground 
during  winter  thaws  and  rains,  carries  with  it  a 
great  amount  of  fertility  that  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  to  waste,  but  turned  upon  meadows. 

Muck  Mining. — A  great  deal  of  ditching  in  muck 
swamps  may  be  done  in  winter.  The  surface, 
during  most  of  the  cold  weather,  is  not  so  deeply 
frozen  but  it  may  he  taken  off,  and  the  ditches  are 
of  course  commenced  at  the  outlet,  aud  followed 
on  a  level.  Pond  holes  are  usually  too  full  of 
water  to  clear  out,  but  if  they  can  he  drained,  vege¬ 
table  matter  of  great  value  may  be  secured,  min¬ 
gled  with  the  choicest  materials,  washed  down  from 
the  uplands.  Swamp  muck  is  greatly  improved  by 
freezing  and  thawing,  and  to  this  end  should  not 
be  placed  in  too  large  heaps.  It  is  well  to  let  it  lie 
awhile  just  as  thrown  out  from  the  pond  holes  or 
ditches,  and  to  move  it  before  the  surface  is  thawed, 
toward  spring,  when  it  may  he  •placed  where  it  may 
he  composted  with  lime,  ashes,  or  manure. 

Corn  Fodder. — This  neglected  and  abused  forage 
is,  if  properly  cured,  made  by  a  little  labor  nearly 
as  valuable  as  good  upland  hay,  aud  decidedly  su¬ 
perior  to  ha}'  from  over-ripe  grass.  The  labor  con¬ 
sists  in  cutting  so  small  that  it  may  be  shaken  up 
and  intimately  mixed  with  bran  after  wilting.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  soak  twelve  hours  if  possible, 
and  if  it  heats,  all  the  better.  The  finer  it  is  cut 
the  better,  with  a  single  exception — it  should  not 
be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
for  if  of  this  length,  stiff  pieces  of  stalk  often 
stand  upright  in  the  mouth,  and  by  their  sharp 
edges  wound  the  gums.  Either  very  fine  or  rather 
coarse  chaffing  are  therefore  preferable  to  an  in¬ 
termediate  grade.  Coarse  chaffing  may  be  done  by 
hand,  hut  fine  hand-cutting  is  too  much  work. 

Steaming  coarse  fodder. — This,  no  doubt,  pays 
abundantly  if  it  can  be  done  for  a  dairy  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  cows,  and  the  usual  young  stock. 

Live  stock. — Every  animal  should  be  at  least  well 
looked  at  by  the  farmer  personally,  every  day.  The 
more  carefully  he  can  look  to  his  stock,  the  better 
for  them  and  for  himself.  Look  to  the  hay  that  is 
fed  long,  and  to  that  which  is  cut  up.  Trust  no 
guess-work  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  grain  or 
meal  fed.  It  is  well  to  measure  out  a  week’s  sup¬ 
ply,  and  on  the  rest,  turn  a  key  and  pocket  it. 

Horses. — Bed  well,  clean  thoroughly,  have  the 
stables  well  ventilated.  Feed  according  to  labor  re¬ 
quired.  Bran  and  corn-meal,  half  and  half,  by 
weight,  is  excellent  as  winter  feed  on  cut  hay  or 
unthrashed  oats.  Keep  horses  in  use  well  shod 
.with  heavy  shoes  and  thick  caulks,  that  may  he 
sharpened  whenever  it  is  icy,  and  keep  them  sharp. 

Colls,  of  all  ages  less  than  three  years,  may  run 
together.  An  open  shed  or  hovel,  deep  and  warm, 
opening  into  a  spacious  yard,  affords  them  good 
quarters,  if  they  have  enough  to  eat.  Oats  in  the 
slieaf,  cut  fine,  wetted  and  sprinkled  with  bran,  is  j 
good  for  them  once  a  day.  A  few  roots,  .potatoes,  I 
turnips,  or  carrots,  will  be  very  acceptable,  and 
encourage  growth.  Colts  past  three  years  may  he 
broken  to  saddle  or  harness.  Employ  gentleness 
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and  sugar,  as  preferable  to  the  “t^'ist”  and  whip. 

Oxen. — It  is  a  cruel  practice  to  drive  oxen  on  the 
road  in  winter  un-shod,  or  smooth — and  there  have 
been  hundreds  maimed  by  falling,  so  that  they  were 
even  lost  for  beef.  Because  an  ox  will  bear  a  great 
deal  of  rough  usage,  it  is  no  reason  for  putting  him 
to  torture  or  neglecting  him.  Keep  well  stabled. 

Cows. — The  more  a  milch  cow  eats  the  better. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  all  she  digests  over  and 
above  enough  to  sustain  her  life  and  repair  the 
wastes  of  the  system,  to  go  to  milk,  so,  as  a  rule, 
the  more  she  eats,  the  more  milk  she  will  give. 
The  longer  a  young  cow  is  milked,  up  to  within 
four  to  six  weeks  of  calving,  the  more  is  the  milk¬ 
giving  tendency  fixed.  Meal  fed  now  is  cream  in  May. 

Swine.— Boiled  corn  is  just  as  good  as  ground, 
and  it  is  a  great  saving.  It  should  be  boiled  soft 
enough  to  crush  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Keep  fattening  hogs  in  very  warm  styes,  if  possible 
— all  swine  do  better  for  being  warmly  housed. 

Sheep  may  have  the  range  of  a  small  field  or 
large  yard.  They  will  relish  hemlock  boughs,  and 
should  have  some  kind  of  grain  and  oil-cake,  in 
moderate  quantities,  regularly,  to  keep  them  gain¬ 
ing.  Give  plenty  of  litter,  and  spread  it  evenly. 

Poultry,  in  warm  quarters,  if  properly  fed,  will 
lay  freely.  Never  throw  down  an  excess  of  grain 
or  any  feed.  Feed  them  as  long  as  the  fowls  or 
ducks  will  run  after  it.  Soft  feed  in  the  morning, 
scrap  cake  at  noon,  and  hard  grain  at  night,  is  the 
best  rule.  Some  cabbage  leaves  or  other  greens 
will  prove  very  acceptable  as  well  as  healthful. 

Protection  against  frost  and  snow. — Before  the  frost 
penetrates  through  the  root-pits,  cover  them  with 
additional  layers  of  earth  or  of  straw,  kept  well  in 
place  by  poles  laid  upon  it.  Pumps  and  pen-stocks 
may  be  protected  by  setting  headless  barrels  around 
them,  and  packing  them  full  of  moderately  strong 
horse  manure.  Pumps  and  pipes  are  easily  thawed 
out  by  attaching  a  wire  or  ratau  to  a  rubber  tube, 
through  which  hot  water  can  be  poured,  while,  by 
means  of  the  wire  the  pipe  is  kept  in  close  contact 
with  the  ice.  Snow,  which  lies  upon  roofs,  often 
becomes  saturated  with  water,  and  thus  subjects 
the  roofs  to  inordinate  pressure,  to  which  they  uot 
unfrequently  yield.  Such  accumulations  are  easily 
removed  before  they  become  soaked  witli  water. 

Manure. — Working  over,  checks  fermentation  and 
“  firefanging”  as  easily  ns  water  does.  With  materi¬ 
als  enough  to  compost  with  manure  under  cover, 
an  immense  amount  can  be  made.  Common  barn¬ 
yard  manure  is  so  rich,  that  it  often  burns  if  neg¬ 
lected ;  that  composted  with  muck  or  soil  has  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  tendency  to  do  this,  but  steadily  improves. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


With  this  month  we  complete  the  circle  of  the 
year.  To  those  who  have  accompanied  us  from 
month  to  month,  we  need  not  say  that  these  col¬ 
umns  are  not  intended  to  be  more  than  seasonable 
suggestions,  and  that  it  will  often  be  air  advantage 
to  look  back  a  month  or  two,  or  even  forward, 
(which  may  be  done  by  turning  to  last  January) 
and  see  if  there  are  not  some  needed  reminders. 
Every  thing  should  be  done  during  the  winter, 
which  will  save  an  hour’s  labor  next  spring. 


©rcliard  aiul  r^'sii*sevy. 

Newly  planted  trees  are  benefited  by  having  a 
mound  of  earth,  a  foot  high,  drawn  against  their 
trunks.  This  enables  the  tree  to  withstand  the 
heavy  winds,  and  prevents  the  attack  of  mice. 
The  earth  must  be  compact,  and  have  no  rubbish 
mixed  with  it  to  make  it  loose. 

Mice ,  which  are  often  so  troublesome,  are  kept 
off  by  other  means  also.  Cylinders  of  tin  or  sheet- 
iron  are  sometimes  used,  as  are  cloth  and  tarred 
roofing-paper.  Keep  litter  from  near  the  trunk,  and 
when  there  is  a  fall  of  snow,  tramp  it  down  around 
the  trees,  so  that  the  mice  cannot  work  under  it. 

Pabbits  are  also  to  be  guarded  against.  The  use 
of  fresh  blood,  thrown  upon  the  trunk  by  means  of 


a  swab,  is  found  to  be  effectual.  Laths,  bound 
around  the  trunks  with  wire  or  pieces  of  corn¬ 
stalk  attached  in  the  same  way,  are  used.  Let 
boys  set  traps,  as  rabbits  make  a  good  stew  or  pie. 

Animals  belonging  to  the  farm,  must  be  prevent¬ 
ed  access  to  the  orchards. 

Ileeled-in  Trees  should  be  looked  to,  if  the  work 
was  not  thoroughly  done  at  the  time.  There 
should  be  no  cavities  among  the  roots,  but  a  good 
smooth  mound  of  earth  made  over  them.  See  that 
no  litter  is  near  by  to  harbor  mice,  and  for  the 
same  reason  put  no  straw  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  Provide  for  carrying  off  the  surface  water. 

Water  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
orchard;  open  surface  drains,  and  if  underdraining 
is  needed,  see  what  the  author  of  “Walks  and  Talks” 
says  about  draining  in  winter,  on  page  410,  last 
month.  What  he  does,  others  can  do. 

Pruning. — Such  pruning  as  can  be  done  with  the 
knife,  such  as  heading  back  young  trees,  is  done  in 
our  nurseries  all  winter.  Authorities  differ 
as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  large  limbs  at 
this  season.  It  is,  however,  better  to  prune  a 
neglected  orchard  at  this  time  than  to  leave 
it  in  a  .suffering  state.  Large  wounds  should 
be  painted  over  with  melted  grafting  wax,  or  some 
similar  preparation,  to  protect  the  surface. 

Cions  are  to  be  cut  when  the  trees  are  not 
frozen.  See  article  on  preserving  them  on  page  450. 

Root-grafting  is  usually  done  when  the  weather 
is  such  as  to  put  a  stop  to  out-of-door  work. 

Seeds. — Peach  and  plum  stones,  if  kept  in  a  cellar 
during  the  winter,  must  be  exposed  to  freezing  be¬ 
fore  spring.  The  best  way  is  to  spread  them  on  a 
bed,  and  cover  them  with  a  few  inches  of  earth  or 
tan-bark,  and  allow  them  to  remain  out  all  winter. 

Manure  may  be  spread  upon  the  orchard.  Do 
not  put  coarse  manure  close  to  the  trees. 

Labels  of  various  kinds  are  always  in  demand, 
especially  when  trees  are  sold.  Moss  and  packing 
materials  should  be  laid  in  by  the  nurseryman. 


Fruit  ftarden. 

Young  Trees  here,  demand  the  same  care  as  those 
in  the  orchard.  See  that  dwarf  trees  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  heavy  snows. 

Raspberries. — All  the  foreign  kinds,  and  those  of 
foreign  parentage,  need  to  be  laid  down  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  few  inches  of  earth. 

Orape-Yines. — It  is  a  safe  plan  to  lay  down  all 
vines,  the  hardiness  of  which  has  not  been  tested, 
and,  indeed,  all  young  vines,  whether  hardy  or  ten¬ 
der,  will  do  all  the  better  for  a  covering  of  earth. 
Young  vines  that  have  been  pruned,  should  have 
the  earth  drawn  up  around  them.  Pruning  may 
still  be  doue  in  mild  weather,  and  the  wood  saved 
for  propagation,  if  needed. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  covered.  Bog  or  salt- 
hay,  straw  and  leaves,  are  the  materials  generally 
used.  Corn-stalks  are  sometimes  laid  between  the 
rows,  and  pine  leaves  are  used  where  they  are 
readily  obtainable.  It  is  the  earth  rather  than' the 
plants  that  need  covering;  take  care  that  the 
material  is  not  too  thick  over  the  vines. 


BiiitclieinL  Cw.n'alesi. 

Roots,  if  not  finally  disposed  of  for  the  winter, 
should  be  housed  without  delay.  See  article  on 
page  414,  last  month. 

Parsnips,  Salsify,  and  Jlorse-radish  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  what  is  not  needed  for  winter  use,  may 
be  left  in  the  ground  until  spring,  or  be  dug  during 
a  thaw  in  winter. 

Spinach,  Sprouts,  and  Leeks  that  are  to  be  win¬ 
tered  in  the  ground,  need  a  covering  in  cold  locali¬ 
ties.  Bog  hay  or  other  litter  may  be  used. 

Pits  and  Trenches,  in  which  vegetables  are  stored, 
must  not  be  entirely  covered  too  soon,  nor  should 
the  contents  suffer  from  frost.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  covering  material  at ’hand,  to  add  in  ease  the 
weather  becomes  severe. 

Cabbages. — Cover  them  with  earth — the  heads  be¬ 


ing  of  course  inverted — about  six  iuelies  deep,  with 
the  surface  of  the  covering  smoothed  to  shed  rain. 

Manure  is  to  be  accumulated  at  every  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Muck,  sods,  waste  from  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  the  like,  all  add  to  the  value  of  the  compost 
heap.  The  usually  wasted  fertilizers  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  should  be  made  available.  See  last  month’s  ar¬ 
ticle  on  home-made  earth-closets. 

Seeds. — Finish  thrashing  and  winnowing,  and  put 
all  away  with  correct  labels,  where  mice  will  not  get 
at  them,  and  where  they  will  bo  free  from  damp¬ 
ness,  and  not  exposed  to  great  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Keep  no  seeds  of  doubtful  quality. 

Flower  Garden  mid.  Bbsiwit. 

Clear  up,  and  make  all  as  tidy  as  possible.  The 
garden  need  not  present  a  forbidding  appearance  in 
winter.  All  movable  articles,  such  as 

Trellises  and  Seats,  as  well  as  garden  ornaments, 
should  generally  be  put  under  cover,  as  they  will 
last  much  longer  than  if  exposed. 

Protection  of  roses  and  other  half-hardy  shrubs  is 
best  given  by  means  of  earth  or  sods.  See  note  on 
protecting  roses  on  page  457. 

Bulbs  will  do  all  the  better  if  the  beds  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  coarse  manure,  and 

Herbaceous  perennials,  even  if  hardy,  are  all  the 
better  for  the  same  treatment.  The  roots  of  the 
somewhat  tender  ones  are  well  protected  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  mound  of  earth  made  over  them. 

Wistarias  and  other  climbers  should,  in  localities 
where  they  are  not  hardy,  be  taken  from  the  trellis 
and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  earth. 

Shrubs,  especially  evergreens  that  are  not  entirely 
hardy,  are  best  protected  by  fastening  some  cedar 
boughs  around  them,  or  in  their  tops.  This  is  the 
safest  treatment  of  young  evergreens,  even  of 
hardy  sorts,  until  they  become  established. 

Snow  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tops 
of  evergreens  or  dense  shrubs  until  it  becomes 
compact  and  icy. 

Cold-Frames  containing  half-hardy  plants  should 
be  aired  whenever  the  weather  will  allow.  Keep 
them  as  dormant  as  possible.  See  that  the  plants 
are  not  injured  by  mice. 

Lawns  may  be  manured  with  well-rotted  compost. 

Lmprovcments  of  various  kinds,  such  as  road¬ 
making  may  go  on  when  the  weather  will  allow. 

Grec«i*li«iise  and  Window  Plants. 

Heat,  in  houses  where  plants  are  to  bloom,  must 
be  at  least  60  or  65“  during  the  day,  and  fall  to  15* 
less  during  the  night.  Plants  cannot  be  kept  at 
the  same  temperature  day  and  night,  and  remain  in 
health.  In  houses  where  plants  are  merely  kept 
out  of  the  frost,  the  night  temperature  may  go 
down  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  freezing. 

Bulbs  that  were  potted  and  set  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  may  be  brought  to  the  light,  if  they  have 
formed  good  roots. 

Air  the  house  whenever  it  is  safe  ;  and  air  should 
be  given  to  window  plants  every  pleasant  day. 

Water.  —Plants  suffer  more  from  over-watering 
than  from  dryness  as  a  general  thing.  Each  plant 
has  its  requirements,  and  no  general  rule  can  be 
given.  A  little  experience  will  teach  one  when  a 
plant  needs  watering.  Give  house  plants  a 
sprinkling  overhead  every  now  and  then.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  setting  the  pots  in  a  sink  or  bath¬ 
tub.  It  will  remove 

Bust,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
window  gardening.  Plants  with  large,  smooth, 
and  thick  leaves,  like  Camellias,  Ivy,  etc.,  can  have 
the  leaves  cleaned  by  means  of  a  damp  cloth  or 
sponge.  This  operation  will  help  remove 

Insects,  which  will  often  get  upon  house  plants  in 
spite  of  the  best  care.  The  green  fly,  or  aphis,  is 
readily  disposed  of  by  tobacco  smoke,  and  the  red 
spider  will  yield  to  frequent  showeriugs.  The  last 
named  insect  is  generally  the  cause  of  browned 
leaves  which  appear  upon  plants  in  dry  rooms. 
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A  M  E  ll  l  €  A  A  A  G  II I  C'C  L  T  C  It  I  S  T. 

Or.vnge  .Term  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  3ST.  T.  City. 

An’.vuat,  Subscription  Teems  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies :  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $ieach.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


HOW  TO  GET: 


A  Gnosl  Watch. —  Free  of  ©osi — it  gen¬ 
uine  §40.00  American  Waltham  Watch,  with  heavy 
3-ounce  Hunting-case — a  capital  time-piece  tjiat 
Will  stand  you  through  life:  Send  50  subscribers 
for  the  American  Agriculturist  at  §1.50  each,  or 
150  at  §1.00  each,  and  you  will  get  the  watch  free. 


©It—:  A  Lady’s  Gold.  Watch  Free— 
a  splendid  article  of  Waltham  make,  sold  usually 
for  $100  or  more,  and  beautiful  as  a  present  to 
your  wife  or  any  one  else ;  Send  110  subscribers  at  the 
regular  price  of  §1.50  a  year.  Others  have  done  so. 


©IS — t  A  Great  Diclionary  Free — 
(lie  best  in  the  world — containing  1854  great  3- 
eolunm  pages,  with  many  hundred  engravings,  and 
giving  every  word  in  our  language,  correctly  divided 
and  spelled,  with  very  much  information  :  Send 
only  18  subscribers  at  §1.50  each,  or  58  at  $1  each  ! 


©08— s  A  Sewing  Machine  Free— a 
first-rate  one,  your  .choice  of  three  kinds  ;  the  best 
wife-saver,  health-saver,  money-saver,  board-saver 
—just  what  is  wanted  in  every  house :  send  00  to  70 
subscribers  (see  table)  at  $1.50.  each;  or  240  to  275 
at$l  each — easily  obtained  in  most  neighborhoods. 


©It — £  Good  Seeds  Free—  forty  varieties 
of  first-rate  garden  seed,  enough  for  almost  any 
garden,  (or,  UO©  kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds) 
delivered  to  you  free:  Only  13  subscribers  at 
§1.50  each,  or  37  at  §1  each,  will  bring  the  seeds,  j 


©It — s  A  "Washing’  Mnciiinc  Free — 
the  best  one  yet  made  :  Send  21  subscribers  at  §1  50 
each,  or  70  at  §1  each.  Multitudes  have  secured  (his. 


©IS — s  8|»ien<li<l  IBrccding  Sheep 
F«  ’cc — either  Cotswold  or  Southdowns,  thorough¬ 
bred,  raised  by  the  best  breeders.  These  sheep  will 
multiply  and  diffuse  their  excellent  qualities  very 
rapidly,  and  one  or  more  of  them  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  every  neighborhood  raising  sheep  :  A 
(dub  of  100  to  210  subscribers  will  secure  one  of  them 
free!  (See  Nos.  13  to  20  in  Table  of  Premiums.) 


©02 — £  The  newest  small  !»est  Potato 
Free.— two  pounds  of  “Brosee’s  King  of  the 
Earlies,”  which  is  promised  to  eclipse  even  the 
Early  Rose!  Two  pounds  of  these  will  soon  multi¬ 
ply  to  a  large  stock.  Only  5  subscribers  will  bring 
you  a  post-paid  2-lb.  parcel  of  these  new  potatoes. 


©  HE — ;  'Fine  hest  Figs  and  Poullry 
Free— the  best  home-bred,  and  imported  speci¬ 


mens  ;  warranted  pure  by  the  reliable  breeders  who 
supply  them  for  these  premiums.  Clubs  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  numbering  22  to  06  names,  will  secure 
these  animals  without  charge,  and  they  are  worth 
securing!  (See  Nos.  21  to  28  in  Premium  Table.) 


©18.  —  %  The  Blest  Clothes  Wringer 
Free — one  of  the  most  valuable  Housekeepers’ 
Helps  ever  invented— one  which  will  repay  its  cost 
every  few  weeks,  and  keep  ou  doing  so — both  in 
saving  labor  and  saving  garments:  Only  18  sub¬ 
scribers  are  needed  to  get  this  Clothes  wringer  free ! 


©IS— £  A  Melodeon  Free— one  of  the 
best  made  in  the  world,  one  of  long-proved  excel¬ 
lence — a  delightful  thing  to  have  in  the  house,  in 
the  school-room,  and  in  the  Church  where  an  organ 
cau  not  be  afforded :  Send  78  or  138  subscribers. 
(See  Nos.  00,  01,  in  Table  of  Premiums,  next  page.) 


©IS— £  A  Superb  Tea  Set.  Free— six 
pieces,  of  splendid  pattern,  real  substantial,  durable 
double  silver-plated, — -not  dressed  up  silver- washed 
stuff:  Only  60  subscribers  will  secure  this  free! 


©St— £  Good  Tools  Free — not  poor-tem¬ 
pered,  iron  things,  but  of  the  very  best  quality — a 
whole  assortment  of  more  than  fifty  pieces,  just 
such  as  are  really  useful  for  yourself,  and  your  sons, 
on  the  farm,  aud  everywhere  else,  all  in  a  neat  chest, 
the  whole  worth  at  the  lowest  rate  §44.50:  Send 
only  00  subscribers  at  §1.50  each,  or  190  at  §1  each  ! 


©I§— s  Ast  Alderney  or  Slevosa  Bull 
Free — very  fine  thorough  bred  animals,  profitable 
to  the  owners,  and  they  will  add  many  times  their 
cost  to  the  value  of  the  stock  where  they  are  used. 
A  Club  of  120  to  365  subscribers  will  bring  one  of 
these  animals.  (See  Nos.  7  to  12 in  Premium  Table.) 


©St— £  Aery  Flue  Table  Furniture 
Free — Castors,  Fruit  Baskets,  the  best  plated 
large  and  small  Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks,  etc., — 
all  of  extra  make  and  quality,  useful,  ornamental, 
and  durable.  The  Premium  Table,  Nos.  43  to  55, 
will  show  how  few  subscribers  will  secure  these 
valuable  articles.  Any  Lady  can  get  these  subscrib¬ 
ers  almost  anywhere !  Or  Gentlemen,  or  Boys  can 
get  the  premiums  to  give  as  presents  to  others. 


©as.— s  A.  $50©  to  $7©©  8hort!a©m 
BBull  Free — a  superb,  thoroughbred  animal, from 
Jas.  O.  Sheldon’s  Herd,  the  finest  one  in  the  world 
— an  animal  that  will  soon  increase  the  value  of  the 
stock  in  a  neighborhood  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Let  the  farmers  of  any  neigh¬ 
borhood  combine  and  raise  425  to  580  subscribers, 
and  own  the’ bull  in  common:  Or  one  person  may 
raise  the  Club  and  be  will  soon  derive  a  line  in¬ 
come  from  the  animal.  (See  Premiums  1  to  3.) 


©fl6— :  An  Ayrshire  Hull  Free— a  tine 
thorough-bred  animal  raised  by  Win.  Birnie,  which 
will  soon  show  marked  results  in  the  improvement 
of  the  stock  in  a  ncighbood :  Send  120  to  210  sub¬ 
scribers  at  §1.50,  all  of  which  may  be  easily  gathered. 


OR-:  A  Magnificent  Cyclopedia, 
Free— of  sixteen  great  volumes,  giving  compre¬ 
hensive  descriptions  of  over  35,0©0  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  every  topic,  person,  place,  and  thing,  you 
can  think  of,  past  and  present — in  short,  a  most 
complete  and  extensive  Library  in  itself:  All  this 
will  be  presented  in  return  for  96  subscribers ! 


©K — s  89©  worth  of  Nursery  Sloclc 
Free — whatever  you  may  choose  to  select  from 
Eastern  and  Western  growers  of  positive  relia¬ 
bility  :  Send  30  subscribers  at  §1.50,  or  97 at  §1  each. 


©B8 — s  Valuable  Volumes  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Free — for  any 
year  from  1857  to  1869.  Each  of  these  contain  a 
great  amount  of  information  for  the  Farm,  Garden, 
and  Household.  13  or  16  subscribers  secure  3  vol¬ 
umes  in  numbers,  or  bound,  sent  post-paid.  (See 
Nos.  88  to  99  iu  Premium  Table.) 


©IS — :  Excellent  Books  Free — those 
for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  your  choice 
out  of  more  than  a  hundred.  A  very  little  time  in 
gathering  subscribers  will  bring  you  several  of 
these  volumes  delivered  free.  (See  Nos.  100  to  112.) 


©It. — ;  The  Flan©  that  Heats  ihc 
World— (Stein way’s  of  course.)  One  Lady  se¬ 
cured  Five  of  these,  worth  $3,250.00,  between 
Sept.,  1868,  aud  July  last,  bj’  sending  subscribers 
to  the  American  Agriculturist.  Hundreds  of  other 
ladies  may  easily,  secure  at  least  one.  Hundreds  of 
others  may  secure  the  lower-priced  but  excellent 
Colibri  Piano.  (See  Nos.  62,  63  in  Premium  Table.) 


©It— :  A  Free  Pocket  Knife- just  the 
one  you  want,  or  your  Boy,  or  your  Girl  wants— 
not  a  wrought  or  cast-iron  affair,  but  a  tip-top  steel 
blade  and  beautiful  handle  “better  than  the 
‘Best.!’” — Only  4-5,  or  6  subscribers  will  secure 
one  !  (See  Nos.  56-7-8  in  Premium  Table.) 


©St—  s  First-rate  Family  Scales — 
(Fairbanks’  of  course,)  delicate  enough  to  weigh 
half  an  ounce,  and  large  enough  to  weigh  yourself 
if  you  don’t  exceed  240  lbs  !  “  A  very  handy  thing 
about  the  house”  is  such  a  pair  of  scales.  Only  21 
subscribers  will  secure  the  scales!  (Premium  83.) 


©St — :  A  Free  Gold  Pen — that  will  write 
beautifully  for  years — a  genuine  one  in  a  real  coin- 
silver  ease  for  the  pocket,  with  ever-pointed  pencil. 
Only  11  to  14  subscribers  needed  to  get  one  of  these 
fine  pens.  (See  Nos.  72,  73  in  Premium  Table.) 


©It—:  ©It—:  ©It-:  A  ©resit.  Many 
Other  Good  Things  Free — “too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention,”  such  as  are  named  in  the  Premi¬ 
um  Table,  Nos.  30,  85,  39,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82;  and 
last,  not  least,  No.  85,  to  light  your  way! 


SEE  “ Special  Notes”  on  Next  Page, 


1869.] 
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[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti¬ 
cle,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  and  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the  articles  send  for  our  Special  Sheet. 

Table  of  Premiums  and.  Terms, 

For  A'oluine  29-US70)  ' 


Open  to  sill— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1— Shorthorn  Pull... . $500  00 

H— Shorthorn  Bull . $600  00 

3—  Shorthorn  Bull . . . ,.,..,,$700  00 

4—  Ayrshire  Bull . i$100  00 

3— Ayrshire  Bull . $150  00 

(i— Ayrshire  Bull . $-200  00 

"7— Alderney  Bull. . $200  00 

8—  Aider ne'//  Bui! . $"00  00 

9—  Alderney  Bull . $100  00 

10—  Devon  Bull . $100  00 

11— fleiM»  Bull . $150  00 

12—  Devon  Bull . $200  00 

13—  Cotsncold  Bam . $100  00 

14 — Cotsu’old  Bam . $200  00 

13  —  Cnt^cold  Elbe  a  $100  on! 

Ifi— i OotsWbld  liwe . ..$150  00 

1 7—  Southdown  Bam . $100  00 

18—  Southdown  Bam . $130  00 

19  —South down  Eire . $75  00 

till— Southdown  Eire . .$100  00 

HI  — Chester  White  Pig .  $30  00 

32— E-ssex  Pit) .  $50  00 

33  —La  Fleche  Fowls,  one  Pair .  $10  00 

ft^—Koiidan  Fowls,  ’one  Pair. f  $  10  00 

25—  Creve  Cceur  Fowls,  one  Pair . . . $10  00 

26—  WorcB  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair, .  $20  00 

}&7— Brahmas.  Light,  one  Pair . $15  00 

38 —  Gobi  laced  Sebright  Bantams.one  Pair  $15  00 

39—  Bresee's  Kind  of  the  Earlies,  (2  th.  pare.) il  l  00 
SO— Norway  Oats,  (1  peck,  Bdmsdell  it  Co.)  $2  15 

31 —  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  MO  hinds)  $5  00 

32 — Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (TOO  hinds).  sr>  00 
33  —Barden  Seeds  <E  Flower  Bulbs  (Select  Ion)  $2  00 

34 —  Nursery  Stock  (any  kinds  desired) .  $20  00 

35—  Set  of  Field  Croquet . $8  00 

3(i— Sewing  Machine  (Grover  <6  Baker) . $55  00 

37—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $03  00 

38—  Sewing  Machine.  (  I Villcox  d-  Gibbs) . $55  00 

3!) — Lamb  Knitting  Machine . $50  00 

40 —  Washing  Machine  ( Poly's ) . $11  00 

41  —  Clothes  Wringer  (Best—  Universal)  _  $10  00 

42—  Tea  Set  l  Kart's  best  Silver  Plated) . $30  00 

43 —  Casin'  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) _ $30  00 

44—  Cake.  Basket  (do. 

4:  a— Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do, 

40  —{ce  or.  Water.  Pilcher  (do. 

47 —  One  Doken.  Tea-spoons  (do. 

48—  One  Doken  Table-spoons  (do. 

49  —  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do. 


50  150 


do.) _ $12  00 

do.)...,  $3  00 
do.).... $18  00 
do.)....  $0  00 

do.) _ $12  00 

do.) _ $12  00 

50  —Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) _ $11  00 


(do.  do.) _ $13  50 1 1 

(do.  do.) . . .  .$22  00  I 
(do.  do.). . .  .$25  50 

(do.  do.) _  $5  00  I 

(do.  do.)....  $2  50  1 

(.7.  P.  Swain' _  $1  50 

(do.  do.)....  $2  00 
(do.  do.)....  $2  50 
(do.  do.) ....  $2  00 


51  —Koines  and  Forks 

52—  Knives  and  Forks 

5.3 — Koines  and  Forks 
Hi— Career  and  Fork 
tin— Fluted  Steel 
5 C>— Packet  Knife 
57— Pocket,  Knife 
MS— Pocket  Knife 
59 —Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 
OO-Melodeon,  poctave(Gfi A. Prince itCo.'s)  $01  00 
til— Melodeon,  5 -octare  (do.  do.) . $112  00 

62 — Piano,  , Splendid  1-oct .( S/eiinro yd- ,S'o»s)$050  00 

63 —  Colibri  Piano  (Mathusheck  P.  F.  Co.). $150  00 

64 —  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.).. ..$10  00 
6  5— Tadics'  FineGoidWatch  (Am.  Watch  Co.)  $100  00; 

66—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $10  00 

67—  Double  Bbl.  Gun,  (Cooper,  Harris  <fc  7/.)$30  00 

68—  Repeating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co.)$15  00 

69  -  Tool  Chest  ( Patterson  Bros,) . $11  30 

70—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $0  00, 

71  —Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments . $15  00 

72 —  GoldPiu,  Sil .  Case,  IC,  ( Warren  W  Spa  done)  $1  50 

73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F,  (do.  do.) .  $5  50 

74 —  Ladles' Gold  Pen  and,  Rubber  Case  (tin.)  $0  00 

75 —  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  ( 1  can.  5  Gal.)  $  1  90 

7 0 — Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

77—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

78—  Buckeye.  (Mowing  Machine.  No.  2.  $125  00 

WO— Patent  Cylinder  PlowJB.  K.  Allen  <(■  Co.)$  18  00 

80—  Collins  <fc  C'o.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow _ $25  00 

SI— Kami  Cultivator  and  Weeder  ( Comstock)  $9  00 
S'Z—Pump  and  Sprinkler  ( Page's) .  $5  00 

53—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  <f  Co.) . $ll00j 

84 —  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $2  00 

85 —  Pocket  T.anterns,  One  Dozen . $9  00 

86— 1 Veil]  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton’s)  $80  00 

87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 

88—  Any  Back.  Volume  Agriculturist  )  .  .  $1  15 

89—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

99 — Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

91 — Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

92  —Any  Fire  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rate ) 

93 -Thirteen  Vols.XYT.  to  XXV 117. 

*14 —Any  Hack  Volume  Agriculturist 
Oh— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

96—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

97 — Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

98 — Any  Fire  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rale) 

99 — Thirteen  Vols.XVf.  to  XXVI IT. 

100— 3  819  Library  (Your Choice).. 


18S  100  j 
510  1900 
380  1150 
50  i  150  j 
110  .350  | 
241  80 
40  150  | 
92  312 
60 1  190  ! 
18  55 


101— .1  SI  5  Library 
103— A  #20  Library 

103— 4  #25  Library 

104— 3  #30  Library 

105— 3  #35  Library 

106— 3  #40  Library 

107— 4  S45  Library 

108— 4  #50  Library 

109— 4  #60  Library 

110—  4  #75  Library 

111— 4  #100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


112—4  Choice  of  Good  Books  ( See  Terms  below). 


Jilverii  Premium  article  is  new  ami  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums, 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  70  to  74,  and  88  to 
112  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  a’l  charges , 
by  mail  or  express  ( at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
7’ecipienf),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may 
be  specified.  See  Description  of  Premiums  in  Oct.  Number. 


S1BKCHAA,  I'SO'TES. 

®Lesi«l  :a.n3«l  csia'elwSSy  Wote  Slue  fal¬ 
lowing  Items :  (a)  All  subscribers  scut  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
But.... (5)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium _ (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 
four  months,  to  fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
motley  with  eacli  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  Is  ,B. — The  extra 
copy  (o  clubs  of  tenor  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre¬ 
mium  articles  are  called  for _ (f)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  bo  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  as  they  are  very  costly _ (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  them  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  if. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

8E«sei’ipSi«m  of  Preinliassss. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in  the  October  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  also  in  a  f8gs«7*i:tl  SSaceJ,  which  -will 
be  sent  liree  to  every  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room 
here  for  the  following  only: 

WT«„-11 — Vfa-ioBg-Ssag'  MaeBaaBao. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  ho  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  band  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  tiie  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fiist  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

Wo.  4  £.  —  Coke  ISaslcet. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  verytaking.  It  is 
double-plated,  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manf’g  Comp’y. 

Wo.  45.— BSevolviBig  EStt  filer  Cooler. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  he  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  last  premium. 

3)091.  56,  57,  58,  50 — E^orliet  Knaves. 

— now  von  the  bovs  and  gihls  ! — These  Premiums  are 
among  -the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  but  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  .I  P.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  5G  is  a.  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  58  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  59  is  a  Ladies’  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

Wo.  6-4. — A  4Soo«l  Watcli. — The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  have,  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  1  alien'  lias  been  followed  not  oidy 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  wi  tli  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  he  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
tiie  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 


provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  tiie  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  aud  the  presence  of  over  400.000 
AValtliam  Watches  arc  in  use.  All  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  watches  which  were  given  as  premiums  lust 
year  gave  entire  satisfaction.  Wc  have  again  arranged 
witli  this  Company  to  make  for  us  a  Silver  watch,  jewelled, 
with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  them  as  made 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner,  and  inquire  coin- 
silver  “hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz.  This  watcli  we 
offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  idlest  confidence. 
Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these  watches  will  be 
engraved,  “  American  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
American  Watch  Company ,  Waltham,  Mass." 

Wo.  615. — BE  a-eccilE-IosB'iIiLEBg'  JPocikcf 
ESISfe. — This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  lie  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.  The  manufacturers  are '  Messrs.  J.  Stevens 
(6  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are  sold  at 
retail  by  Cooper,  Harris  W  Hodgkins,  No.  177  Proadwaiy. 
This  Premium  gave  great  satisfaction  last  season. 
ESP”  Without  the  mahogany  case,  we  will  give  the 
weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cartridges,  packed  in  a 
pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each.  For  a  full  description,  see  Am,  Agriculturist  for 
Jail.  1S09,  page  32. 

Wo.  84.  —  CVjBMdljBlil's 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children’s  handling  wit  hout  breaking, 
and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  lie  built  with  them,  and  t lie  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  uneqnaled.  The 
Blocks  arc  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  band-bill  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  This 
is  one  of  tiie  most  successful  toys  ever  invented.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars’  worth  were  sold  last  year  by 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

Wo.  §5. — l0oclsefi-,  l.fB.ButoifMS. — A  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  invention — a  complete 
Lantern,  largo  enough  to  afford  light  for  walking  or  other 
purposes,  yet  it  can  be  folded  for  the  vest  pocket,  into  a 
parcel  3  by  4  inches  long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ; 
it  contains 3  little  sperm,  candles,  matches,  etc.  Made  by 
the  Merriam  Manf'g  Company  (Julius  Ives  &  Co., 
Agents,  No.  37  Barclay  St.,  New  York.) 

Wos.  88  to  — Aolsmaies  of  tike 

American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con¬ 
tain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  tiie  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVIII.,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Wos.  64  t  o  2>J>. — ESobbebc!!  AeluiBB&es  oi" 
tiie  Agriculturist. — These. arc  the  same  as  Nos.  88 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  -and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

Wos.  1641  to  111. — <GSootl  EAThrmr'Sesi. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
tiie  srarjui.  Garden,  and  Household.  Tiie  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  any  one  of  the-premiums  109  to  111  may 
seiect  any  books  desired  from  tiie  list  of  our  books  publish¬ 
ed  monthly  in  tiie  American  Agriculturist,  io  the  amount 
of  the  premiums,  and  tiie  books  will  bo  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $23  or  $59  worth  of  hooks  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think¬ 
ing  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any.good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  lie  would  offfrom  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  'pfW  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

Wo.  112.— CJeMei-nl  lEoolk  tPretmimm. 

Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  onr  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  sub* 
scriber  sent,  at  $i ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at 
$1.20  each;  or  GO  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This 
offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will 
be  sent  by  mail  or  express^,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Nov.  15,  1S09,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


X.  TUANS  ACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  117 /eat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
29  (lavs (Aj«  m'th.471,000  3,7(13.000  1,650,000  35,000  853,000  1,645.000 
27  days  last  m'Ui.383,000  2,745,000  847,000  1,500  41,000  838,500 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Oats. 

29  days  this  m'r.h.312,500  3,841,000  1 ,955,000  38,500  381,000  1,537,000 
27 days  (asl  m’tli.299,000  4,451,000  1,474,000  Oi.OOO  65,000  1,636,000 

‘l.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

29  days  1869 . 471,000  3.763,000  1  056,000  35,000  853,000  1,645,000 

27  (lays  1868 . 434,500  2,089,000  1,161,000  24-1,500  823,000  1,113,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

29  (lays  1869 _  312,500  3,811,0001,965,000  3S.500  SSI, 000  1,537,000 

27  (lays  1863.  ...358,000  2, 0S6, 000  2,289,000  196,500  357,500  1,991,000 


3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  13: 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Bye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

I860 . 

232  130,! 

343  46,594 

84,969 

1868 . 

.  842,393  4,S09,527  5,615, 

795  153,093  61,598 

149,479 

4. 

Stock  of  g  \ 

min  in  i 

store  at  New 

York : 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Bye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Malt. 

1809. 

busli. 

basil. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

Nov.  10... 

...1.610,030 

693,035 

31,703 

31,584 

281.581 

G6,782 

Oct.  11.... 

.  978,272 

445,068 

34,467 

5,948 

120,950 

67,094 

Sept.  6 . 

.  745.121 

127,736 

56,081 

— 

183,920 

134,870 

Aug.  9. . . . 

.  034,262 

253,155 

75,797 

381 

50,219 

105,458 

July  10... 

328,613 

71,418 

2,966 

250,985 

97,177 

.1  une  7 . 

.  637,877 

385,241 

107,546 

383 

555,993 

109,746 

M  av  11.... 

. 1,056.018 

394,156 

107,502 

17,684 

613,166 

77,677 

Apr.  10 _ 

. 1,634,633 

1,080,769 

165,003 

48,281 

1,178,710 

66,664 

March  1*. 

. 1,900,416 

1,301,167 

211,880 

81,616 

2,000.457 

50,095 

Feb.  :0  . 

. 2,703.609 

1,407,646 

225,182 

91,384 

2,390,529 

58,034 

Jail.  13 _ 

. 3,524,172 

1,509,233 

263,260 

54,740 

2,864,354 

236,001 

186  8. 

Dec.  14  . 

. 3,475,54  [ 

2,005,819 

237,101 

342,921 

3,044,591 

99.526 

Nov.  10.. . 

. 1,821,057 

2,773.309 

123,243 

371,055 

2,082,793 

23,691 

Oct.  12 _ 

2,508,744 

31,825 

22,026 

1,393,936 

59,651 

5.  1 leceipts  at  tide-water  at  Albany  to  Nov.  1th: 

Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats, 

bills.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 


1869.. .. 304. COO  14.315,000  6,253,200  202,300  743,900  3,131,400 

1868. .  .  .353,700  10,710,500  16,091.400  445,600  2,673,300  9.400,400 

1867. .  .  .331,100  7,054,000  14,532,400  735,200  2,623,400  6,876,100 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Oct.  13.  Nov.  15. 

Price  of  Gold  . . .  130%  136% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  5  35  @  (i  75  $5  00  ^  " 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . .  6  00  @10  50  5  90 

Extra  Western .  5  60  @  0  50  5  25 

Extra  Genesee .  G  75  @  7  75  G  50 

Superfine  Western .  5  35  @  5  75  5  00 

Rye  Flour .  4  20  @  6  05  4  70 

Corn  Meal .  5  00  @  6  25  4  85 

"Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White.  145  @170  140 


All  kinds  of  Red  anil  Amber.  1  12%@  1  47%  1  00 


Coax—  Yellow 

Mixed  .  . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . . » . 

Parley  . 

Hay— Bale  if)  100  lb . 

Straw,  ?)  100  it> . 

Cotton— Middlings.  P  ir  . 

Hops— Crop  of  I860,  if)  lt> . 

Feathers  — Live  Geese,  ill  lb. 

Seed— Glover,  if)  lb  . 

Timothy,  id  bushel . 

Flax,  if)  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  if)  lb  . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  iOgal . . 

Coffee—  Rio, (Gold,  in  bond) 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  if)  lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  if)  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, id  ib. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?<  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  ifi  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— id  ton . . 

Pork— Mess,  ?)  barrel .  : 

Prime,  id  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Da  rd,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  id  lb. 

Butter — Western,  ?)  lb . 

State,  id  lb  . 

Cheese  . 

Beans—' P  bushel. . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  id  bn. 
Eggs— Fresh,  id  dozen 
Poultry— Fowls  &  Chickens. 

Turkeys,  id  lb . 

Geese,  id  Pair . 

Potatoes,  New— id  bbl . 

Apples— Id  barrel.  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  id  bbl . 

Turnips—?)  bbl . 

Cabbages— ?1  100 . 

Onions— p  bbl . . 

Green  Corn— if)  100 . 

Cucumbers— ?)  100 . 

Pears—?)  bbl . 

Grapes—?!  lb . 

Broom-corn—?)  lb . 


1  08 
S3 
63 
65 
1  15 
1  30 


@  1  12 
@  1  06 
@  67 

@  68 
@  1  20 
@  1  50 


1  03 
98 
62 
65 
1  06 
1  00 


@  6  45 
@10  00 
@  0  75 
@  S  00 
@  5  50 
@  6  05 
@  5  25 
@  1  65 
@  1  43 
@  1  10 
©  1  07 
@  65% 

@  66% 
@  1  10 
@  1  35 


60 

© 

1 

10 

65 

@ 

1  10 

65 

@ 

1 

05 

65 

© 

1  05 

26 

© 

26% 

25 

@ 

25% 

12 

® 

20 

15 

© 

28 

82%@ 

90 

85 

@ 

92% 

12 

© 

13 

12 

© 

12% 

75 

© 

4 

00 

3  75 

© 

4  00 

35 

@ 

2 

50 

2  35 

2  45 

10%@ 

13% 

10%@ 

13  M 

35 

© 

58 

35 

© 

46 

s%@ 

12% 

8! 

<© 

12% 

8  %@ 

17 

n%@ 

17 

11 

© 

75 

12 

© 

75 

45 

© 

60 

45 

© 

GO 

32 

© 

47 

32 

© 

47 

22 

© 

33 

22 

@ 

33 

n%® 

11% 

10%@ 

n% 

00 

@50  00  46  50 

@49 

00 

00 

@3 

0  50  29  75 

@30 

75 

50 

@2 

!6  50  23  75 

@26 

75 

50 

@1 

3  00 

3  00 

©  13 

00 

17 

© 

IB  Ji 

1G%@ 

18% 

20 

@ 

32 

20 

@ 

85 

28 

@ 

52% 

80 

50 

10 

© 

17  % 

10 

© 

18 

— 

© 

— 

2  0) 

©  3 

50 

— 

© 

— 

1  35 

©  1 

45 

25 

@ 
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The  Gold  market  has  been  depressed  since  our  last,  by 
freer  offerings  of  coin,  and  the  price  lias  been  as  low  as 

126J4.  It  closes  at  12(>%@126;?g _ There  has  been  a  more 

liberal  supply  of  the  leading  kinds  of  breadstuff's  availa¬ 
ble  since  our  last,  at  generally  easier  though  irregular 
prices.  The  demand  has  been  fairly  active,  especially  for 
Wheat,  Corn,  and  Oats,  partly  on  speculative  account. 
Flour  closed  steadily  ;  Wheat,  Barley  and  Oats,  in  favor 
of  buyers;  Corn,  firmly,  at  the  annexed  quotations. 
Shippers  are  not  purchasing  as  confidently,  and  the  ex¬ 
port  movement  has  been  on  a  restricted  scale. . .  .Cotton 
has  been  much  cheaper,  and  quite  plenty  at  the  reduced 
figures,  on  a  moderately  active  market . Provisions 


have  been  in  rather  light  demand  and  unsettled  ;  hut  are 
quoted  somewhat  firmer  and  brisker  at  the  close  . .  Hay 
has  been  salable  and  steady. . .  .nops  have  been  in  more 
request  at  advanced  rates,  largely  on  speculative  account 
....Wool  has  been  moderately  inquired  for  within  our 
former  range ....  Seeds  have  been  dull  and  nearly  nominal. 
....Tobacco  slow  of  sale  at  about  previous  figures. 


Scxv  Yfox*l£  ILive  Jif.ods  — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


Oct . 10  th . 

do.  26tli . . 

Nov . 2(1 . 

(lo.  9th . 

Total  in  4  Weeks _ 

do.  forprev.  4  Weeks 


8,284  125  2,500 

8,199  123  2,143 

8,279  132  1,601 

70  1,7-12 

S.OS'2 
6,936 


51,751  21,424  84,108 
43,653  25,383  79.S06 
42,163  14,622  70,797 
31,646  17,536  60,901 
172,218  82,965  295,631 
149, 4S4  69,353  253,853 


6,898 
31.960  450 

27,746  330 


Beeves.  Coios.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  perWeelc . 7,990 

do.  do.  last  Month . 6,936 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.... 6.914 
Average  per  Week,  1863  5,733 

do.  do.  do.  1867.  5,544 

do.  do.  do.  1S66.  5,748 

do.  do.  do.  1865  .  5,255 

do.  do.  do.  1864  .  5,161 

Total  in  1868 . 298,128 

Total  in  1867 .  .293,832 

Total  in  I860 .  298,880 

Total  in  1365 .  270,271 

Total  in  1861 .  207,009 


115 

2,020 

43,054 

20,741 

82 

1,734 

37,371 

17,338 

104 

2,544 

31,436 

20,149 

105 

1,583 

27.183 

IS,  309 

61 

1,320 

22,154 

20,605 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

118 

1,500 

16,001 

11,023 

145 

1,511 

15.315 

12,076 

>,466 

82.571 

1,413,479 

978,061 

1,369 

69,941 

1,174,154 

1,102,643 

,885 

62,420 

1,010.000 

672,000 

,161 

7?, 991 

836,733 

573.190 

,603 

75,621 

782,462 

660,277 

There  has  been  a  large  supply  of  beef  cattle  in  market 
this  month,  and  of  better  quality  than  for  the  few  months 
past.  The  markets  have  been  too  full  for  lively  trade, 
and  drovers  complain  of  hard  bargains.  Butchers  have 
bought  in  larger  lots,  hut  at  a  decline  in  price.  At  no 
time  for  the  past  four  weeks  have  the  markets  been  clean¬ 
ed  out  of  stock,  many  stale  cattle  remaining  over  from 
week  to  week  unsold.  Butchers  say  that  their  stalls  are 
overstocked,  and  that  much  meat  has  been  salted  or  sold 
by  the  side  at  a  sacrifice.  This  state  of  things  makes  a 
dull  market, and  the  butchers  very  shy  of  anything  but  the 
best,  and  then  they  expect  both  price  and  weight  in  their 
favor.  Below  we  give  the  list  of  prices,  average  price, 
and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

Oct.  10,  ranged  10  @17c.  Av.  ]4%c.  Large  sales  13  @  15% 
do.  26th  do.  9  @16%c.  do.  lie.  do.  do.  13  @  15 

Nov.  2d  do.  9  ©lfici  do.  13%c.  do.  do.  13  @  14% 

do.  9th  do.  9  @16c.  do.  13%c.  do.  do.  13  @  14% 


By  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  figures  given  for  last 
month  there  will  be  seen  a  marked  decline  in  price,  and 
this,  together  with  an  advance  of  at  least  ten  per  cent  in 
quality,  makes  a  wide  difference  in  the  condition  and 
feeling  in  market.  Many  really  fat  steers  sold  as  low  as 
14c.  to  1414c.  per  pound,  and  only  the  very  best  reached 
16'4c.  We  place  the  decline  in  price  at  l!4c.  per  pound 

compared  with  prices  paid  last  month . Ulileli  Cows 

have  been  a  little  more  in  demand,  and  the  supply  quite 
enough  for  good  trade.  Prices  have  looked  up  a  little, 
and  fresh  cows  sell  quickly.  Old,  half-milked  cows  are 
not  wanted  in  onr  market,  and  seldom  bring  more  than 
$50  each.  Common  cows  have  sold  in  lots  of  4  and  5  each 
to  the  city  milkmen  for  $70  to  $75  each.  Good  cows 

bring  $90  or  more,  if  “  fancy.” _ Veal  Calves, — We 

see  but  little  good  veal  in  market,  but  plenty  of  calves, 
grass-fed  and  thin,  which  owners  call  veal,  but  it  hardly 
deserves  the  name.  A  decline  in  beef  always  affects  the 
price  of  other  meats,  and  generally  depresses  the  market. 
Sales  are  made  at  low  figures.  Grass-fed  calves  range 
from  4c.  to  5c.  per  pound,  while  the  few  really  fat,  fresh 
milk  calves  went  quickly  at  11c.  to  12c.,  and  if  very  extra 
13c.  per  pound.  "‘Hog  dressed”  are  coming  in  quite 

plenty,  and  sell  from  15c.  @  19c.  per  pound . SSseep. — 

The  receipts  still  keep  in  excess  of  demand,  and  prices 
are  low.  We  notice  but  little  change  in  either  tile  state 
of  trade  or  prices  paid;  perhaps  the  quality  is  a  little 
better.  We  quote  very  thin  sheep  as  selling  for  3‘4  and 
4c.;  medium  5c.,  and  good  6c.  to  0'4c. :  iambs  6c.  @  7>4c., 

if  very  extra  8c.  per  pound _ Swine.— The  supply  has 

not  been  regular,  and  prices  have  varied  somewhat.  The 
“  run  ”  is  light  for  the  season,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  the 
early  cold  weather  at  the  West,  enabling  western  packers 
to  begin  operations  sooner.  Prices  ranged,  Nov.  9th,  12%c. 
@  13c.  for  western  dressed,  and  14c.  @  15c.  for  home 
dressed.  Live  hogs  sell  from  94c.@10c.  per  pound. 


Cows  fni*  E&fiiry  UTse. — A  man  who  thinks 
of  going  into  the  “  dairy  business  ”  asks,  “  Had  I  better 
buy  cows  at  $40  a  head,  or  calves  at  $3  to  $5,  and  raise 
the  cows?”— We  would  buy  cows  one  at  a  time,  looking 
well  to  both  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  taking  ocular 
demonstration  of  both  several  times.  If  an  average  cow 
is  worth  $40,  a  good  one  is  worth  $80,  and  an  extra  one 
$100.  The  average  cow  gives  10  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
the  good  cow  16  to  IS  quarts,  t.hc  extra  cow  20  to  25  quarts, 
and  the  butter  increases  too,  but  hardly  in  a  similar  ratio. 
Unless  a  man  breeds  his  own  heifers,  or  knows  all  about 
those  lie  raises,  he  had  better  buy  cows. 


flffoiiae-Mjadle  — Mr.  N.  J.  Shepherd, 

Lebanon,  Ill.,  says :  “  Procure  some  good  fat  pine,  and  cut 
in  small  pieces;  fill  a  large  kettle  that  will  hold  at  least 
15  gallons.  Turn  the  kettle  bottom  upwards  on  a  largo 
stone,  place  sods  around  it,  leaving  a  small  place  for  the 
tar  to  run  out,  and  put  a  dish  under  to  catcli  it.  Then 
build  a  fire  on  top  of  the  kettle  to  try  out  the  tar,  and  if 
the  wood  is  good  you  will  have  at  least  from  4  to  6  quarts. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throiv  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  scant  of  space  elsewhere. 


ff’ostag-e  IS  Cents  a  Year  im  Ad¬ 
vance.  — The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance ,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  he  charged. 

BBow  to  IBeoaoIt  : — Claeelss  New 

Vorlt  Banins  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  Older  of  Orange  Judd  <fc  Co. 

I*ost-OiUce  money  Orders  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  AYe  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  ns  icithout  any  loss. 

Ifieg'isteretl  JLetters,  umlea*  tlae  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1S68,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  he  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry ,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.  Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

BBojoaxI  Copies  of  Sl»is  Yolnme  will 
be  ready  this  month.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  27)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sots  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  onr 
regular  style  at  75  cents  pervol.,  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

f“Sa,vc  'Flic  Snslex  SSneet,  which  is  put 
loosely  in  this  number,  so  that  it  can  be  bound  or  slit.ched 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  without  cutting  the  thread. 

Cinaljs  can  at  anytime  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

IPlease  Spealc  of  osar  Cnea-aaisasa  EMI- 

lion. — This  has  all  the  principal  articles  and  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  besides  a  Special  German  Depart¬ 
ment,  by  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  practical  cultivator  in 
Missouri.  This  paper  is  useful  to  the  great  number  of 
German-speaking  cultivators  of  the  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  to  the  scores  of  thousands  of  new  comers  from 
Faderland.  Terms  the  same  as  for  the  English  edition. 
Clubs  may  consist  of  either  edition,  or  partly  of  both. 

Sim«liry  5Inml>ug’g. — Mr.  J.  Arthurs  Mur¬ 
phy  says  our  reporter  did  him  injustice  in  the 
reference  to  his  circular  in  this  column  in  August 
last,  and  that  he  is  doing  a  legitimate  business,  viz.,  that 
of  collecting  lists  of  traders,  manufacturers,  etc.,  for  the 

use  of  merchants  and  other  business  men _ T.  F. 

Woods,  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  is  bothering  people  with  his  cir¬ 
culars  offering  fac  simile  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes,  and  an 
Oroide  Watch  for  $5;  also,  sundry  books—1 “  Scat 
The  U.  S.  Treasury  Note  Swindlers  have  an  ingenious 
r  dodge  to  avoid  arrest.  The  circulars  arc  so  worded  as  to 
make  the  recipient  think  he  is  to  get  very  perfect  counter¬ 
feit  money,  whereas  a  careful  examination  will  show  that 
they  offer  only  a  fac  simile,  which  is  really  only  a  small 
photographic  picture  of  the  notes,  without,  the  Treasurer's 
signature.  This  is  worthless  as  money,  of  course,  but 
they  find  plenty  of  customers  who  send  $5  to  $15  a  piece. 
These  hope  to  get  counterfeit  money  to  circulate,  and  we 
have  no  pity  for  them,  badly  as  we  esteem  the  villains 
who  do  the  swindling.  Among  these  swindlers  are  the 
pretended  firm  of  Noyes  &  Co.,  who  have  several  modes 
of  operation.  One  is,  to  excite  faith  on  the  part  of  their 
dupes  by  first  sending  a  blank  to  be  signed,  pledging  him 
not  to  expose  the  said  Noyes  &  Co.  if  they  will  deal  with 

him _ One  of  J.  M.  Blake  &  Co.'s  cheating  circulars 

we  printed  last  month.  A  multitude  of  similar  ones 
have  come  to  hand — also  an  advertisement  by  them  of  an 
alleged  Spanish  Lottery,  offering  prizes  of  $7  to  $7,777.00 
for  10  ct.s.  To  make  this  pay,  there  must  be  more  fools 
than  we  have  yet  dreamed  of— but,  wo  suppose  the  so- 
called  J.  M.  Blake  &  Co.  know,  as  they  have  been  so  long 
in  the  swindling  business  tinder  different  names.  ..Wogan 
&  Co.,  were  shown  up  by  us  last  month.  They  must  have 
sent,  out  an  immense  number  of  their  circulars,  judging 
from  the  great  number  forwarded  to  us.  One  of  their 
schemes  is  the  “fac  simile”  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes,  de- 
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scribed  above. . . .  A  “  Friend ”  from  the  country,  just  to 
gratifj'  his  curiosity,  allowed  himself  to  be  coaxed  into 
one  of  the  Oroide,  alias  Envelope  prize,  alias  Swindling 
Shops  in  N.  Y.,  and  sends  us  a  full  account  of  the  various 
efforts  made  by  stool  pigeons,  etc.,  to  get  his  money.  We 
have  not  room  for  his  letter.  We  have  gone  through  the 
same  operation  so  often  that  most  of  the  swindlers  know 
us  under  every  disguise,  and  refuse  to  operate  with  us. 
and  so  have  spoiled  one  of  our  amusements.  Every 
Oroide  Watch  Shop  offering  envelope  tickets  is  a 
manifest  humbug,  and  whoever  pays  a  dollar,  or  a 

dime,  will  be  swindled  before  he  gets  through . 

Various  other  Humbugs,  too  numerous  to  be  noticed 
this  month,  are  in  our  hands.  We  may  indicate  the 
names  of  some  of  them:  W.  H.  Clement  &  Co.,  alias 
Willis  (IT.  S.  Treasury  Notes,  etc.)  ;  Sundry  cheap  Sew¬ 
ing  Machines,  all  loo  cheap  for  anybody  to  lose  their 
money  on ;  Barcley  &  Co.  (Spurious  Money) ;  Sundry 
“ Medical  ”  Books  ;  Michelin  &  Co.,  noticed  last  month  ; 
John  E.  Marion  &  Co.,  vile  books  and  pictures,  with 
Oroide  Watches,  spurious  money,  etc. ;  Sundry  Humbug 
“Doctors,”  and  their  books  and  periodicals,  in  New 
York,  and  at  Albany,  etc.  ;  so-called  “  Artists’  Associa¬ 
tions,”  existing  only  on  paper',  or  in  circulars ;  Williams¬ 
burg  dry  goods  swindlers  (Chapman  &  Kohl,  etc.),  who 
get  poor  women’s  money;  a  pretended  weekly  journal, 
offered  for  a  year,  with  an  envelope  ticket  for  an  article 
worth  $18— all  for  $1,  to  greenhorns  1  Another  monthly 
paper  for  $1,  with  cash  premiums  thrown  in,  amounting 
to  from  $10  to  $500  each  ;  a  consumptive  cure,  of  Sayre 
&  Co.,  210  Broadway,  which  happens  to  be  the  center  of 
Fulton  Street — there  is  no  210  Broadway;  Daily  &  Co., 
Spurious  Money.  A  lady,  “  too  poor  to  take  the  Agricul¬ 
turist loses  $6  in  getting  a  “music  box”  in  Liberty 
Street,  which  proved  to  be  a  mouth  organ,  costing  a  six¬ 
pence.  (She  should  apply  for  remedy  to  the  journal 
which  advertised  it.)  We  have  a  lot  of  others,  but  must 
stop  now.  ...Our  most  efficient  ally  in  protecting  the 
people  against  Humbugs,  is  Mr.  James  Gayler,  Special 
U.  S.  Mail  Agent,  and  editor  of  The  Mail',  a  first-rate 
monthly  journal,  published  at  the  New  York  Post-office, 
at  $1  a  year,  and  very  useful  to  all  Post-masters,  and 
others  having  much  mail  business.  The  Mail  shows  up 
Humbugs,  and  Mr.  Gayler  constantly  keeps  back  all  the 
letters  to  swindlers,  that  the  law  will  allow  him  to  re¬ 
tain,  and  return  to  the  writers.  The  swindlers  tried  to 
blackmail  him  into  silence  recently,  by  hundred-dollar 
subscriptions  to  his  paper,  but  they  “caught  a  Tartar,” 
and  the  Avondale  Sufferers  got  the  money.  We  hope  they 
will  make  good  use  of  their  hundred  copies  of  The  Mail. 

Staicirte. — On  Thursday,  Nov.  11th,  the  N.Y. 
Fruit  Grower’s  Club  committed  premeditated  suicide. 
It  has  passed  into  “  airy  nothing,”  and  has  given  up  its 
“  local  habitation  and  a  name.”  Want  of  sympathy  from 
the  cold  world  and  a  plentiful  lack  of  cash  in  its  treasury 
were  the  predisposing  causes. 

Slssiule  IMoek. — John  D.  Wing, 
Esq.,  Washington,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  sold  his  en¬ 
tire  flock  of  justly  celebrated  Thorough-bred  Cotswold 
Sheep ,  all  of  which  were  imported  or  bred  by  him  direct¬ 
ly  from  imported  stock,  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Chase,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Spurge  Seckels. —  D.  K.  Underwood,  Ad¬ 
rian,  Mich.,  sent  us  specimens  of  as  large  Seckel  pears 
as  we  ever  saw.  They  had  been  kept  rather  too  long  to 
allow  us  to  judge  of  their  quality,  but  for  size  and  beauty 
they  were  remarkable. 

The  1J  ttei*  Ap — Mr.  T.  D.  Plumb,  of 

Madison,  Wis.,  sends  the  Utter  apple  which  he  says  “  is 
becoming  very  popular  in  the  North-west.”  We  do  not 
womlerat  it  if  the  fruit  is  always  as  fair  and  handsome  as 
those  sent.  “  Season,  according  to  location,  from  Nov.  1 
to  February  1,  a  regular  bearer  and  hardy  in  the  North¬ 
west.”  The  flesh  is  very  white,  and  quality  good. 

Seiaul  as  a  Holiday  to  a 

country  or  other  friend,  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  It  will  be  useful,  and  will  remind  the  recipient 
of  the  giver,  every  time  it  comes  to  hand.  When  desired, 
in  such  cases,  the  Publishers  enclose  in  the  first  number 
an  office  receipt,  marking  on  it  the  name  of  the  donor. 

UMae  BHextei'  Cii-eaHtaa-.  —  This  is  not  a 
Oircingle ,  nor  any  mechanical  appliance,  but  a  printed 
“  circular  ”  containing  a  few  simple  and  useful  hints. 

TB»e  fircen  -  House  as  a  Winter 
Garden,  by  F.  E.  Field,  with  a  preface  by  W.  C.  Bryant. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son.  This  is  a  little  Manual 
by  an  English  amateur,  and  is  intended  for  those  who 
manage  a  small  green-house  by  themselves.  The  work  is 
pleasantly  and  plainly  written,  but  it  is  too  meagre  in  its 
details.  The  whole  story  of  the  green-house  and  descrip¬ 


tion  of  the  selection  of  plants  for  winter  flowering,  being 
told  in  80  pages  of  large  type.  We  should  hardly  consider 
a  winter  garden,  even  the  smallest  as  well  stocked  if  it 
did  not  contain  Carnations,  Bouvardias,  and  many  other 
things  which  the. author  omits,  and  we  should  leave  out 
of  a  small  collection,  several  which  he  includes.  There 
arc,  however,  many  suggestions  which  will  be  useful  to 
the  amateur  in  this  country,  while  the  particular  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  mixtures  of  soils  are  quite  unsuited  to  our 
cultivators  who  succeed  without  them. 

I®e»r  Na.RnedL — “G.  S.  C.”  From  tlic  out¬ 
line  and  description  we  judge  your  pear  to  be  the  Sheldon. 
If  this  be  the  case  you  will  search  long  to  find  a  better  one. 

Mmasira  Seed.’” — L.  J.  Green,  Faribault 
Co.,  Minn.  The  specimen  sent  is  one  of  the  kinds  of 
Millet,  and  is  sometimes  grown  as  a  forage  plant. 

A  Gootl  CessaesaS. — Mr.  J.  Shepherd  says: 
“Mix  a  small  quantity  of  plaster  and  alum  with  water, 
and  use  in  a  liquid  state.  It  sets  very  hard,  and  is 
especially  good  for  fixing  the  brass  caps  to  lamps. 

S>ewlb>eR*ry  — “  G.  H.  Q.”  asks  how 

he  can  get  rid  of  dewberry  briars  on  land  too  stony  to 
plow.  We  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  than  to  cut 
them  with  a  brush  scythe  and  pasture  the  land  with  sheep. 
If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a  better  method,  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


'Flic  Catawka,  “  ISMfied.”  —  At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Alton,  Ilk,  Horticultural  Society,  it. 
was  “ Resolved ,  That  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  we  con¬ 
sign  our  old  friend  the  Catawba  Grape-Vine  to  the  tomb. 
Long  persistence  in  bad  habits  has  ruined  its  former 
character.” — A  novel  way  of  disposing  of  a  grape-vine. 
Why  did  they  not  send  to  Chicago  and  get  a  divorce  ? 
Others  may  like  the  Catawba  if  the  Altonians  do  not. 

TTwelvc  'F3»ODts:JBS«l  B&ollars*  Worth, 
of  Engravings,  at  least,  will  be  given  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  during  1870.  To  obtain  neatly  printed  copies  of 
all  these  will  cost  only  $1.50,  or  less  to  clubs,  with  all 
the  reading  matter  thrown  in. 

1-Vniit  iss.  Wsiwhisag-toia  Co.,  III. — The 

Secretary  of  the  Richview  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  O. 
C.  Barber,  sends  a  statement  which  shows  the  amount  of 
fruit  cultivated  near,  and  shipped  from,  one  station  on  the 
Illinois  Central  It.  It.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rich- 
view  are  planted,  Peach  trees,  95,000;  Apple,  20,000; 
Pear,  7,500 ;  Cherry,  2,500;  Quince,  3,000;  Grape,  Ifi,- 
500 ;  Gooseberry,  1,800 ;  Currant,  2,000 ;  Blackberry, 
10,000;  Raspberry,  20,000;  acres  of  Strawberries,  21.  Of 
the  above  number  of  trees  and  plants,  the  great  majority 
is  not  yet  in  bearing  condition.  The  statistical  com¬ 
mittee  report  that  sales  of  peaches  have  reached  30,000 
boxes;  apples  1,000  barrels ;  pears  1,000  boxes;  cherries 
500  cases ;  strawberries,  22,000  quarts ;  tomatoes  10,000 
boxes,  besides  large  quantities  of  melons,  squashes,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  other  garden  productions. 

Wheat  or  Corra,  Tor  H«g  Feed? — 

“H.  A.  W.,”  writing  from  Ellington,  III.,  says:  “At  this 
time  (September  3)  in  the  Quincy  market,  wheat  is  worth 
from  75  cents  to  $1  $  bushel ;  corn  firm  at  75  cents  <(p 
bushel ;  potatoes  40  cents  bushel ;  pork  is  about 
$9.00  per  hundred,  gross,”  and  asks :  “  Which  will 
it  pay  best  to  fatten  our  hogs  upon  ?  And  in  what 
shape  shall  we  feed  it  to  get  the  best  results?”  Ans. 
Wheat  is  richer  than  corn  in  starch  and  albuminous 
matter ;  corn  is  richer  in  oil ;  your  choice  lies  between 
the  two,  for  potatoes  at  40  cents  cannot  compete. 
Judging  from  the  analyses  quoted  by  Johnson  in  “  How 
Crops  Grow,”  that  we  should  decidedly  prefer  wheat  at 
the  price  named,  and  besides  we  believe  that,  while  the 
corn  would  need  to  be  ground  and  cooked  to  give  the 
best  results  in  feeding,  the  wheat  might  simply  be  soaked 
and  boiled.  The  amount  of  boiling  it  would  need  would 
be  shown  by  experiment.  No  kernels  should  pass  the 
animals  undigested. 

tflosanBeetietst  State  IPoaBllry  Soeie- 
ty.— t  ’he  first  show  of  this  Society  took  place  at  New 
Haven,  on  the  9th  and  10th  ult.,and  from  the  good  quali¬ 
ty  of  many  of  the  fowls  and  the  enthusiasm  manifested, 
may  be  called  a  success.  There  were  about  250  entries, 
comprising  nearly  a  thousand  specimens,  comparatively 
few  of  which  came  up  to  the  recognized  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  They  were  mostly  from  residents  of  the  State. 
Much  experience  has  been  gained,  and  another  exhibition 
will  showthe  good  results.  The  largest  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  John  G.  North,  of  New  Haven,  who  had  a  varied 
collection,  a  large  portion  being  from  the  recent  sale  of 
John  B.  Gough’s  stock,  C.  P.  Ncttleton,  of  Birmingham, 


J.  S.  Bestor,  of  Hartford,  G.  W  Bradley  &  Son,  of  Ham¬ 
den,  II.  II.  Snow,  and  E.  B.  Dibble,  of  New  Haven.  In 
the  class  of  Asiatic  fowls,  the  largest  display  was  of  light 
Brahmas,  some  of  which  were  of  great  excellence.  Two 
coops  of  Buff  Cochins,  said  to  be  from  the  Cooper  ($315) 
trio,  promise  well.  Philander  Williams,  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  had  a  fine  coop  of  Dark  Brahmas.  There  were 
fine  specimens  of  the  Creve  Coeurs  from  Albert  Leeds  of 
New' London,  and  others,  Iloudans  from  Ncttleton,  and 
a  fair  show  of  games.  In  White  Leghorns,  the  competi- 
tion  wms  spirited,  but  no  single  coop  was  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  laid  down  by  the  Agriculturist ,  last  March.  Of  orna-  ■■ 
mental  fowls,  the  largest  display  vyas  of  Silver  Spangled  ~ 
Hamburghs  ;  many  birds,  however,  should  have  been  dis¬ 
qualified  according  to  established  rules.  A  crested 
turkey  attracted  much  attention,  and  far  excels  in  size  of 
crest  ono  that  made  such  a  stir  among  poultry  fanciers  in 
England  last  season.  We  regret  that  but  three  judges  were 
selected  to  award  the  premiums  to  so  large  a  number 
of  fowls,  but  suppose  it  was  unavoidable ;  and  congrat¬ 
ulating  the  Societj'  upon  its  success,  trust  it  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  renewed  efforts,  and  achieve  great  results. 

WEay  so  unaueh  Wlaifie  ?  —  A  Canadian 
asks  us  “  Why  it  is  that  farmers  almost  invariably  paint 
their  houses  white  ?  In  riding  through  a  country  covered 
with  snow,  how  the  eye  w'earies  of  the  white  and  longs 
for  some  relief.  Why  not  in  such  a  white  country  paint 
houses  drab  or  brown,  or  anything  but  white.”  We  also 
ask,  why  not?  It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  this 
fashion  exists  in  Canada.  It  seems  to  be  an  American 
peculiarity.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  dry,  stimulating  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  to  our  go-ahead  disposition  that  inclines  us 
to  take  light  and  hopeful  views  of  life.  Our  correspondent 
says,  we  never  see  white  houses  in  any  of  the  works  of 
great  Italian  painters.  This  is  probably  true,  and  while  wc 
would  personally,  never  paint  a  house  white,  yet  wc  would 
rather  be  an  American  than  an  Italian. 

Tltc  Davis’  Corn  Trih  not  IPateaS- 
c«\. — The  following  letter  of  Mr.  r.  Davis,  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  explains  itself:  “I  have  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  think  that  my  corn  crib  (illustrated  in 
your  paper  of  April  last,)  is  or  is  to  be  patented.  Will 
you  please  inform  the  people  that  it  is  not,  and  will  not 
be  patented,  and  that  I  have  never  intended  to  make 
anything  out  of  itexcepta  good  corn  crib  for  myself  while 
I  have  use  for  one.  This  fall,  on  the  13th  of  Oct.,  I  had 
my  crib  full  of  com  all  husked,  and  it  is  now  nice  and  dry. 

I  will  warrant  that  not  an  ear  of  it  spoils  by  being  put 
in  too  soon,  and  that  not  a  rat  can  be  found  in  the  crib.” 

Milkin'*1  Machines.  —  John  W.  Mills, 
Mass.  Ag.  College,  asks :  “  Will  you  give  mo  your  opinion 
of  Milking  Machines,  in  the  Agriculturist  ?”  The  best  is 
doubtless  a  stout  calf— which  squeezes  and  sucks  the  teat, 
and  occasionally  butts.  Next  best  is  the  human  hand  ; 
probably  the  female  hand,  as  this  is  managed  with  force 
enough,  gentleness  and  patience.  Men  make  very  good 
milkers  if  they  try.  As  to  mechanical  contrivances  for 
millring  we  have  seen  several,  and  some  would  milk  ap¬ 
parently  pretty  well,  but  we  never  yet  have  had  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  could  be  long  used  with  safety  to  the  cows, 
with  economy,  or  without  rapidly  drying  up  the  flow  of 
milk.  We  have  sought  information  diligently  and  have 
repeatedly  published  similar  statements  to  this. 

t»ofl>hers  mid  Hedg'es.— “C.  M.  M.,”  Col¬ 
lege  Springs,  Iowa,  finds  gophers  very  destructive  to 
Osage  Orange  hedges,  and  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
hedge  plant  that  will  not  be  attacked  by  these  animals. 
Who  will  answer  ?  . 

Tsar  obi  IPeach  'Trees.— A  correspondent 
at  Bartlett,  Tenn.,  informs  us  that  he  followed  the  advice 
of  “  Ten  Acres  Enough,”  and  covered  his  peach  trees  for 
a  few  inches  above  the  ground  with  tar  to  keep  off  the 
borer.  Result — a  lot  of  very  good  fire-wood. 

l&ncklehers*y  Seed. — “II.  13.,”  Ottawa, 
Ill.  But  few  have  tried  raising  Huckleberries  from 
seed.  Fuller  recommends  to  mix  the  seed  with  sand, 
and  put  it  in  a  pot  or  box  and  bury  in  the  ground  all 
winter;  in  spring  sow  sand  and  all  on  a  well  prepared  bed.  , 

^Asage  Qrangc  Hedge. — “  S.  S.  B.,”  Blair 
Co.,  Pa.  One-year-old  plants  are  set  in  the  spring,  and  it 
takes  about  four  years  to  get  a  good  hedge.  It  will 
do  well  on  good  grain  soil.  If  the  soil  is  poor  or  the 
situation  bleak,  the  noney  Locust  will  succeed  better. 

A  Winter  in  Florida,  by  Ledyard  Bill. — 
Those  contemplating  a  visit  to  Florida,  whether  for 
health  or  with  a  view  to  making  a  settlement,  will  find 
much  useful  and  interesting  information  in  this  pleasant 
work.  N.  Y. :  Wood  &  Holbrook.  Price,  $1.25,  by  mail. 
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Wsig'CS  IBiSSSl  Cossec  0>4>WtIa  — 

“  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  and  we  are  decided¬ 
ly  iu  favor  of  paying  all  good,  faithful  workers  the  high¬ 
est  wages  that  can  possibly  be  afforded.  But  the  employer 
is  equally  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  farm  can  not  pay  be¬ 
yond  a  reasonable  per  centage  of  its  products  for  work¬ 
men.  The  cost  of  freightage  and  other  marketing  ex¬ 
penses  is  about  the  same  for  wheat  at  75c.  per  bushel  as 
for  that  sold  at  $1.50.  But  making  no  allowance  for  this, 
let  us  reckon  the  wages  of  laborers  in  wheat,  or  other 
produce,  which  he  must  buy  for  his  family.  Suppose  we 
put  the  wages  of  a  good  workman  at  four  bushels  of 
wheat  per  week  with  board,  or  511  bushels  without 
hoard.  This,  with  wheat  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  is  $25,  or 
$31.37  per  month,  if  the  employer  sells  his  wheat  and 
pays  money.  Is  it  just  that  he  should  pay  the  same  money 
wages  when  his  wheat  brings  only  75c.?  The  plain  truth 

is,  he  cannot  afford  it.  He  cannot  give  8  or  11  bushels 
of  wheat  for  a  week’s  work.  If  the  laborer  could  feed 
his  family  two  years  ago  on  four  bushels  of  wheat  per 
week,  he  can  get  along  on  less  than  double  that  quantity 
now,  while  the  employer  is  straightened  for  the  means  to 
pay  interest,  purchase  machinery  or  implements,  stock, 
etc.  If  laborers  do  not  appreciate  these  facts,  and  moderate 
their  demands  accordingly,  farmers  will,  from  absolute 
necessity ,  be  compelled  to  shorten  sail,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  laborers  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  Every 
farmer  will,  of  course,  do  the  best  he  can  to  retain  his 
well-tried  men,  and  to  keep  some  improvements  going  on. 
By  the  way,  we  would  like  to  receive  from  some  of  our 
readers,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  statements  as 
to  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  of  corn  also,  that 
have  been  equivalent  to  the  average  wages  of  farm  hands, 
with  and  without  board,  during  each  of  the  years  1SS5, 
1807  and  1869— we  refer  to  men  employed  by  the  month 
for  the  entire  year. 

S S-.fcu* a  S <' eb H  t  csrsti  Ana® 

nual. — This  Year-Book,  ready  early  the  present  month, 
presents,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  great  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  useful  to  the  professional  horticulturist  or  to  the 
amateur  grower  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Hr. 
Warder  furnishes  an  account  of  New  Apples,  giving  espe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  Crabs,  which  are  now  assuming  so 
much  importance  to  our  North-western  orchardists.  Mr. 
Barry  has  an  article  on  the  New  Pears.  F.  R.  Elliott 
sums  up  the  New  Peaches  and  Cherries,  upon  which 
fruits  he  is  our  best  authority.  A.  S.  Fuller  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Small  Fruits,  and  as  he  is,  as  usual,  severe 
on  nominal  varieties,  his  article  will  not  be  relished  by 
the  growers  of  such.  Mr.  Iloopes  gives  a  description  of 
some  new  Evergreens.  Mr.  W.  G.  Comstock,  long  known 
as  one  of  our  most  reliable  seed-growers,  has  an  article  on 
Reed  Raising.  New  varieties  of  Grapes  are  described,  and 
a  distinguished  amateur  presents  an  article  on  Inarching 
the  Grape.  New  Green-IIonse  and  Bedding  Plants  are 
treated  of  by  Peter  Henderson,  while  the  Annuals  are 
discussed  by  James  Vick.  Notes  upon  New  Vegetables 
are  furnished  by  Gregory  and  others.  Besides  these  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  editorial  work,  including  references 
to  the  illustrations  that  have  appeared  in  the  various 
journals,  List  of  Nurserymen  and  other  dealers,  Books  of 
the  Year,  etc.,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  the  volume  is  a  handsome  as  well  as  a 
useful  one.  Price,  by  mail,  50c.  paper,  75c.  in  boards. 

'fL'crriMo  E>esi*las  and.  great  destruction  of 
property  are  occurring  weekly,  if  not  daily,  in  our  country 
from  the  use  of  the  various  coal  or  kerosene  oils.  The 
inferior  oils  are  so  much  cheaper,  that  they  are  used 
ten  times  as  much  as  are  the  safe  kinds.  Accidents  like 
the  breaking  of  lamps,  or  upsetting  them,  or  the  firing  of 
the  gases,  will  occur  among  servants  and  children,  and 
even  with  the  greatest  care  of  grown  people.  A  sudden 
covering  of  the  flame  with  a  large  cloth  will  frequently 
extinguish  it,  but  most  persons  are  too  nervous  or  too 
frightened  to  do  this  in  time.  The  only  positive  safety  is 
iu  using  the  non-explosive  kinds  like  the  genuine 
“  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil.”  (It  is-oftered  as  one  of  our  premi¬ 
ums,  No.  75).  One  of  our  associates  had  a  glass  wall- 
lamp,  filled  with  this  oil,  fall  from  its  fastenings  last 
week.  It  broke,  and  the  oil,  with  the  burning  wick  in 

it,  spread  over  the  floor,  but  no  burning  of  the  oil  occur¬ 
red  beyond  the  wick.  Ho  would  not  use  any  other  oil 
now  if  this  cost  $5  a  gallon— nor  would  wo. 

A<lvcW.iwemcM*8  Isa 
rfcuUui-al  Papers.— Some  of  our  correspondents 
have  sent  us  advertisements  of  Gift  Enterprises  and  the 
like,  cut  from  the  columns  of  other  papers.  We  much  re¬ 
gret  that  any  agricultural  paper  should  publish  such 
things ;  but  would  it  not  have  more  effect  to  express  your 
disapprobation  to  the  papers  in  which  they  appear,  than  to 
us?  Whatever  wo  say  might  have  little  influence  with 
them;  a  word  now  and  then  from  their  readers  would. 


To  Thee,  loader, 


Arad  $©  g<n>aia©ib©dy  Else. 


Tiny  Subscription  Expires  NOW, 


(Probably.) 


We  every  year  receive  severe  com¬ 
plaints  from  subscribers  because  we  stop 
their  papers  on  expiration  of  subscrip¬ 
tion. — They  say:  “Don’t  yon  know  us 
well  enough  as  old  subscribers,  not  to 
stop  ihe  paper,  because  we  didn’t  hap¬ 
pen  to  pay  up  on  the  instant  ?” — Hold 
good  friends !  If  you  send  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  dry  goods,  or  farm  produce,  or 
a  ream  of  paper  to  a  man,  you  don’t, 
when  that  is  gone,  send  another  dollar’s 
worth,  until  it  is  ordered.  Neither  do 
we.  We  can  not  say  that  every  one 
wants  the  paper  continued,  any  way.  It 
is  impracticable  to  write  and  tell  every 
subscriber  when  his  time  is  up.  This 
woidd  cost  thousands  of  dollars.  (We 
furnish  the  paper  now  for  less  than  it 
costs  to  make  it,  and  every  penny  added 
to  the  cost  of  supplying  it  is  a  heavy 
matter.)  Our  personal  friends  suffer 
equally  with  others,  because  clerks  must 
necessarily  be  employed  to  make  up 
the  mail  lists,  and  they  must  work  by 
the  general  rule,  to  enter  in  the  mail 
books  only  the  names  of  those  paid  up. 

To  Start  tine  Year  Square,  we  say  to 
the  Reader,  it  is  very  probable  that  his 
subscription  expires  NOW — with  this 
last  number  of  the  volume.  Those  rvlio 
have  recently  renewed  will  of  course 
find  the  paper  coming  on  regularly. 

We  cordially  invite  every  present  sub¬ 
scriber  to  renew  NOW.  We  know  we 
shall  make  the  paper  worthy  of  con¬ 
tinued  patronage,  and  it  will  help  us 
much  if  renewals  and  new  names  are  sent 
in  at  once — the  first  week  in  December — 
so  that  we  can  get  them  all  well  arranged 
in  next  year’s  books,  ready  for  mailing  the 
next  number  before  the  Holidays.  It  will 
take  no  more  time  to  write  the  few  words 
required  to  order  a  subscription  continued 
now ,  than  it  will  to-morrow  or  next  week, 
when  it  may  be  forgotten  or  overlooked. 

IdiP’  So  Please  Renew  NOW. 


Special  IVeminm.-1 ’i’lae  lEamclan 
Grape. — This  remarkable  grape  is  now  attracting  much 
attention,  being  a  beautiful  black  grape  of  the  first 
quality,  and  ripening  some  time  before  the  Delaware.  It 
has  already  been  planted  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  promises  of  its  success  are  most  flattering.  It 
has  proved,  generally,  vigorous  and  hardy.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is,  in  our  judgment,  as  good  as  any  variety 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  except  it  be  the  Iona.  It  has 
taken  the  highest  premium  for  quality  at  many  exhibi¬ 
tions  this  fall.  We  are  convinced  that  this  grape  is 
worthy  of  general  trial,  and  we  shall  take  much  interest 
in  seeing  its  true  merits  developed.  We  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Messrs.  Hasbrouclc  &  Bushnell,  of  Iona, 
near  Peekskjll,  N.  Y.,  who  have  the  original  stock  of  the 
vines,  and  a  very  superior  stock  of  the  young  plants,  to 
furnish  us  a  limited  number  of  No.  1,  and  extra  vines 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  them  as  premiums,  and  we  give 
our  subscribers  the  benefit  of  our  large  purchase  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  vines  as  premiums  at  the  lowest,  rate  per 
thousand.  We  furnish  the  American  Agriculturist ,  with 
Eumelan  vines,  as  follows ; 

1  copy  for. one  year  and  1  No.  1.  Emnelan  vine  for  $2.50 

4  copies  “  “  “  “  4  “  “  “  “  9.00 

10  “  “  “  “  “  10  “  “  “  “  22.00 

20  “  “  “  “  “  20  “  “  “  “  40.00 

We  will  furnish  an  Extra  quality  of  Vine,  as  follows  : 

1  copy  for  one  year  and  1  Extra  Eumelan  vine  for  $3.25 

4  copies  “  “  “  “  4  “  “  “  “  12.00 

10  “  “  “  “  “  10  “  “  “  “  29.50 

20  “  •“  “  “  “  20  11  11  «  “  55.00 

Or  we  will  give 

One  No.  1  Eumelan  vine  for  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 
Or  one  Extra  “  “  •“  0  “  “  1.50  ‘‘ 

These  vines  will  be  of  really  No.  1  and  extra  quality, 
and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  or  boxed,  by  ex¬ 
press,  the  receiver  paying  express  charges  only.  Orders 
received  too  late  for  sending  this  fall  will  be  entered, 
and  the  vines  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  in  the  spring. 

BS<!»w  «Ioes  tlie  Wsitei*  get  laatfo  'ITIles? 

— It  gets  in  through  the  joints.  Just  lay  twenty  or  thirty 
rods  of  tiles  and  make  the  joints  as  tight  as  possible,  then 
let  a  stream  of  water  into  the  tiles  and  dam  it  up  at  the 
lower  end,  and  see  how  ihst  the  water  will  flow  out  from 
the  joints  between  the  tiles.  Now,  when  the  tiles  are  laid 
in  the  ground  and  they  are  surrounded  with  water,  the 
water  will  rush  into  the  tiles  through  the  joints  nearly  or 
quite  as  fast  as  the  water  in  the  other  case  would  rush  out 
of  them.  But,  perhaps,  you  mean  to  ask  how  the  water 
that  is  in  the  land  gets  to  the  underdrain.  In  sandy  or 
gravelly  land  it  gradually  soaks  through  the  particles  of 
soil  for  several  rods  on  each  side  of  the  drain.  But  to 
many  people  it  is  a  mystery  how  water  can  soak  through  a 
tenacious  clay  three  or  four  feet  deep  to  the  1  iles.  IVet  clay 
as  it  dries,  contracts,  and  scams  or  pores  are  formed.  You 
will  observe  this  on  a  piece  of  wet  clay  land.  In  the  dry 
weather  of  summer  it  splits  open  into  cracks,  not 
unfrequently  an  inch  wide.  Well,  when  you  put  tiles 
into  such  a  soil,  the  water  drains  away  for  a  few  inches  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  as  the  land  becomes 
dry  it  cracks  open,  and  the  water  from  the  adjoining  land 
flows  into  these  cracks  and  through  them  to  the  tiles. 
As  more  land  drys  more  cracks  are  formed,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  soil,  if  the  drains  are  sufficiently  numer¬ 
ous,  becomes  full  of  these  small  fissures.  When  these 
are  once  formed,  they  will  always  continue  open,  and  the 
water  will  pass  off  rapidly.  We  have  heard  old  farmers 
declare  that  they  hnew  water  could  not  get  through  wet 
clay  land,  because  they  had  seen  a  hole  made  by  the  foot 
of  an  ox  not  a  yard  from  an  open  ditch,  which  would  and 
did  hold  water  for  several  weeks,  or  until  it  was  evaporat¬ 
ed.  The  explanation  of  this  is  simple  enough.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  ditch,  the  land  was  saturated  with  water 
from  the  acres  of  land  on  each  side  of  it.  Had  a  couple  of 
deep  ditches  been  cut,  say  ten  rods  apart,  the  land  be- 
tween  the  ditches  would  not  hold  water,  at  least  not 
after  a  few  months,  when  the  soil  had  once  become  dry 
from  below,  and  full  of  minute  fissures  or  cracks. 

“  WBasai  B>o  Aoti  Mesisi  l>y  allow¬ 
ing  Laud  — Generally,  we  mean  plowing  land,  and 
letting  it  lie  a  season  without  sowing  a  crop ;  iu  the 
meantime  harrowing,  cultivating,  plowing,  and  otherwise 
stirring  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  mellowing  it  and  de¬ 
stroying  weeds.  An  ordinary  summer-fallow  is  a  piece 
of  sward  land,  plowed  in  May,  or  early  in  June,  and 
again  plowed  in  July,  and  after  each  plowing  the  land  is 
harrowed,  and  rolled  and  cultivated  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  according  to  its  condition ;  and  then,  in 
September,  the  land  is  plowed  again,  harrowed,  and 
drilled  in  with  wheat.  Another  kind  of  summer-fallow 
is  to  turn  over  a  clover  sod  in  June,  and  sow  it.  to  wheat 
in  September,  without  anymore  plowing,  merely  work¬ 
ing  the  surface  with  a  cultivator,  harrow,  etc.,  during  the 
summer,  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Of  late  years,  this 
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has  become  a  very  common  method  of  summer-fallowing 
for  wheat.  What  “Walks  and  Talks”  calls  “  Fall  Fallow¬ 
ing,”  is  plowing  a  piece  of  sod  land  in  July  or  August, 
harrowing  and  working  it  as  you  would  if  it  were  to  he 
sown  with  winter  wheat,  and  then  not  sowing  it;  but 
continue  to  cultivate  or  plow  it  in  the  fall,  and  then  sow 
it  to  barley,  or  wheat,  or  oats,  in  the  spring.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  he  claims  for  the  plan  are,  that  you  work  the 
land  quite  as  well  as  if  it  was  summer-fallowed,  that  it 
is  exposed  for  a  much  longer  time  to  the  ameliorating  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  sun,  air,  and  frost,  and  that  you  lose  no 
crop  except  grass  in  the  fall. 

BBittei'  — “  G.  "W.  S.,”  of  Do  Kalb 

Co.,  Ill.,  writes:  “I  have  just  finished  churning  for  my 
wife,  and  the  butter  churned  is  quite  bitter ;  the  cream 
was  hitter  as  well  as  the  butter.  She  keeps  tke_milk  in 
the  cellar.  When  the  cream  is  skimmed  it  is  sweet.  She 
has  to  set  it  by  the  stove  in  order  to  become  sour,  and  as 
it  becomes  sour  it  also  becomes  bitter.  Can  you  tell  the 
cause  and  remedy  ?”  In  all  probability  the  cream  stood 
too  long  before  it  was  churned.  At  this  season  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  keep  milk  in  cold  cellars.  The  cream 
rises  much  better  if  moderately  warm  ;  a  temperature  of 
60°  is  about  right.  Keep  the  cream-pot  covered  with  a 
towel,  and  at  about  the  same  temperature.  Stir  the  cream 
as  often  as  new  is  added.  Keep  both  milk  and  cream 
where  they  will  not  absorb  kitchen  or  other  odors,  espe¬ 
cially  smoke  of  wood  fires  or  of  burning  grease,  and 
churn  as  often  as  once  a  week.  See  that  the  cows  have 
salt  and  do  not  eat  decayed  turnips,  turnip  leaves,  or  cab¬ 
bages.  Sound  turnips  and  cabbages  impart  very  little 
flavor,  especially  if  fed  at  milking  time. 

Aslflung’  CJssesliosas. — “  J.  H.  R.,”  writes: 
“  I  see  you  answered  some  questions  in  ‘  Walks  and 
Talks,’  and  so  I  thought  I  would  ask  a  few.  I  suppose 
you  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  boy  fifteen  years  old  writ¬ 
ing  to  you.” — Laugh  at  you  1  Why  should  we  ?  A  ques¬ 
tion,  asked  in  a  respectful  manner,  and  with  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  for  information,  is  always  complimentary.  Nothing 
pleases  us  better  than  to  be  asked  questions,  even  from 
the  old  folks  ;  but  it  is  our  delight  to  answer  a  boy.  Ilis 
questions  arc  answered  elsewhere. 

Medg-ias?!;-  :im<!  Ilcdlg-issg-  EDl:isatfs  in  the 

Southern  States,  by  Thomas  Affleck.  This  little  work 
was  prepared  by  Air.  Affleck  just  before  his  death,  and  is 
now  published  by  E.  II.  Cushing,  Houston,  Texas.  It  is 
mainly  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  those  plants  which 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Texas  and  other  Southern 
States,  and  while  it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  live  in 
those  warm  regions,  it  contains  but  little  that  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  severer  climates.  The  Cherokee  Hose  is  the 
author’s  favorite  hedge  plant,  of  which  he  gives  a 
fuller  account  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 

VersiaoMt  AssocintsoBa. 

—This  Society  announces  its  annual  meeting  for  about 
the  third  week  in  January.  Dr.  Loring  and  Mr.  X.  A 
Willard  will,  of  course,  be  there.  Particulars  may  be 
learned  from  Air.  0.  S.  Bliss,  the  corresponding  secretary, 
whose  address  is  Georgia,  Yt. 

A  WorSc  ©si  E>eac5a  ©salUjus-©. — The 

United  States  is  the  great  peach  country  of  the  world, 
and  yet  we  have  no  good  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach.  We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  we  shall  soon 
issue  a  very  complete  Peach  Culturist,  by  an  experienced 
planter  in  the  peach  regions  of  Delaware.  The  work  is 
remarkably  full  in  all  the  details  of  peach  orcharding,  and 
gives  all  the  instructions  for  its  successful  prosecution 
that  can  be  conveyed  in  a  book  form. 

New  York  Slssft©  IPoEaSff.ry  Soeiei.y. 

—This  Society  holds  its  second  exhibition  at  the  Empire 
Skating  Rink  in  New  York  City  from  the  1st  to  the  9th 
of  December.  D.  E.  Gavit.t,  of  New  York,  is  Secretary. 
The  first  show  was  the  finest  ever  held  in  America,  and 
we  expect  much  from  the  second. 

Steel  Plows.  —  A  correspondent  asks 
“  What  is  the  difference  between  the  common  metal 
plow  and  the  cast-steel  plow  spoken  of  in  the ‘Walks 
and  Talks?’”  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  one  is 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  the  other  of  cast-rfeef.  The  Rem¬ 
ington  plows  are  made  of  rolled  cast-steel.  The  Collins’ 
plows  are  also  made  of  cast-steel,  but  the  metal  is  poured 
into  a  mould  in  the  same  way  that  ordinary  cast-iron 
plows  are  made,  and  hence  they  are  called  “  cast  cast- 
steel  ”  plows.  Cast-steel  is  malleable,  cast-iron  is  not, 
hence  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  steel  plow  is,  that  the 
points  can  be  sharpened  by  a  blacksmith. 

ISullsi  isi  Mins-siess. —  Our  article  last 
month  on  working  bulls  occupied  so  much  space,  that 
we  could  not  give  such  credit  as  we  wished,  to  corre¬ 
spondents  who  have  kindly  furnished  us  with  facts.  Mr. 
A.  T.  Davis,  of  Maine,  wrote  thus:  “I  have  a  good- 


sized  Ayrshire  bull  which  I  work  in  harness  daily,  using 
a  single  yoke  instead  of  a  collar.  I  have  my  work  har¬ 
ness  made  to  work  double  or  single.  I  use  for  the  bull 
one  of  the  saddles  from  my  harness.  This  holds  up  the 
shafts  of  the  cart,  and  enables  the  bull  to  hold  back  go¬ 
ing  down  hill.  The  chain-traces  attached  to  the  yoke 
instead  of  to  the  harness,  as  in  the  case  of  a  horse.  The 
reins  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  attached  to  a  ring  in  his 
nose.  By  this  arrangement  I  am  enabled  to  use  him  in 
an  ordinary  horse  cart.,  without  change.  I  can  use  the  bull 
or  a  horse  at.  option,  either  in  cart  or  sled.  The  shafts 
project  forward,  under  the  yoke,  a  short  distance,  so  as 
not  to  catch  between  the  bow  and  his  neck.  In  fact,  I 
use  him  about  the  same  as  you  would  a  horse,  except 
that  he  works  in  a  yoke  instead  of  a  collar.”  Tire  head- 
yoke  illustrated  was  copied  from  a  sketch  sent  by  John 
Joeckel,  of  Orangeville,  Iowa,  a  German  subscriber,  who 
gave  a  description  of  it,  and  his  method  of  using  it. 

Clsecse. —  A  3Ba*esaiiuB5!Ei.  —  The 

American  Dairymen’s  Association  oilers  a  premium  of 
$100.00  for  the  best  original  essay  upon  “  The  claims  of  cheese 
as  a  wholesome,  nutritious  and  economical  article  of  food," 
Competing  essays  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Gard¬ 
ner  B.  Weeks,  Syracuse,  by  the  20th  of  December.  The 
award  will  be  made  at  the,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  January  12th  and  13th,  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

AsSies  asj.il  E’otaslios. — The  disappear¬ 
ance  of  potashes  and  of  ashes,  both  leached  and  uu- 
leached,  from  the  common  market,  and  of  potasheries 
from  the  land,  was  the  subject  of  a  “  Basket  item  ”  last 
Sept.,  in  which  we  quoted  our  friend  Titus  Oaks,  Esq., 
whom  we  regard  as  high  authority  upon  a  large  range 
of  practical  subjects,  a  little  inaccurately.  This  has 
elicited  the  following  letter  from  him :  “  In  get¬ 
ting  information  from  Titus  Oaks  in  regard  to  the 
strength  and  weight  of  house  or  wood-aslies,  you  mis¬ 
took  him  in  regard  to  the  last  potash  factory  being  given 
up  ;  and  as  you  sometimes  quote  him  as  authority,  please 
make  a  correction.  He  intended  to  be  understood  that 
the  last  one  with  which  ho  had  had  dealings  in  this  State 
was  given  up.  There  are  some  half  dozen  very  small  mak¬ 
ers  left  in  the  State,  some  of  which  purchase  ashes  and 
leach  out  the  potash  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  leached 
ashes  for  manure.  Why  will  not  some  of  you  scientific 
men  tell  us  what  there  is  in  leached  wood-ashes  so  valua¬ 
ble  in  comparison  with  unleached?  Perhaps  a  substi¬ 
tute  may  be  found.  Wood-ashes,  and  potash  from  them, 
will  he  almost  unknown  as  articles  of  commerce  in  a 
few  years.  There  is  only  about  one-eighth  (%)  as  much 
sold  in  New  York  as  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  only  1-500  part  as  much  produced  in  (his  State.  (Mr. 
Clement  Guion,  who  has  been  in  the  New  York  Potash 
Inspection  office  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  thinks 
only  1-1000  as  much  in  the  State.)  Almost  any  close  ob¬ 
server  will  tell  yon  that  leached  ashes  have  a  value  far 
beyond  what  agricultural  chemists  prize  them  at. 

iSsjs'lsca’j'icsY — N.  C.  Neice,  Tama  Co.,  Iowa. 
The  specimens  sent  arc  both  European  Barberries,  but 
one  is  the  purple-leaved  variety.  The  common  Barberry 
used  for  hedges  is  of  foreign  origin.  There  is  a  native 
species  in  the  Southern  Mountains,  but  we  have  never 
seen,  it  in  cultivation.  The  Barberry  makes  a  beautiful 
hedge,  but  we  have  never  seen  one  that  we  thought 
cattle-proof  in  the  western  sense.  As  to  the  effect  on 
grain,  it  is  suspected  that  the  shrub  nourishes  one  form 
of  the  smut  that  affects  grain,  but  this  is  not  proven. 

@ctia5»5Jci*sa«aBg-  Caj-jjpc. — Messrs.  Thigpen 
&  Dancy  sent  us  a  box  of  the  Scuppernong  grapes  which 
reached  us  in  better  order  than  any  we  have  heretofore 
had.  We  are  asked  for  an  opinion  on  its  merits.  Were 
it  a  question  between  grapes  and  no  grapes,  we  should 
say,  give  us  plenty  of  the  Scuppernong,  but.  it  cannot 
compare,  in  our  judgment,  with  the  Delaware,  Iona,  Eu- 
melan,  Salem,  Diana,  and  many  others.  Were  we  to  see 
it  as  it  ripened  upon  the  vines,  we  might  place  a  higher 
estimate  upon  it.  The  productiveness  of  the  variety 
is  remarkable.  The  specimens  came  from  two  vines 
which  yielded  2400  lbs.  Southern  horticulturists, whose 
opinion  we  respect,  consider  the  Scuppernong  of  greater 
value  to  the  South  than  any  other  variety. 

Ch©o«1  E*»y  may  be  realized  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  this  month  by  making  up  lists  of  sub¬ 
scribers  for  our  premiums.  This  has  been  done  for  many 
years — by  many  more  last  year  than  ever  before  ;  and  the 
number  may  be  largely  increased  this  year.  The  people 
all  need  this  journal,  and  they  will  take  it,  if  some  one 
will  show  it  and  explain  its  Value,  and  our  premiums  will 
pay  those  who  take  this  little  trouble.  Wc  want  more 
Boys  and  Girls  employed  in  this  work.  It  will  give  them 
business  tact  of  even  more  value  than  the  premium  they 
get.  Canvassing  is  appropriate  work  for  ladies,  and  many 
of  them  are  among  our  best  and  most  successful  can¬ 


vassers.  Our  premiums  are  legitimate  pay  offered  for 
services  rendered.  Most  publishers,  who  formerly  gave 
money  commissions,  are  now  adopting  our  premium 
plans.  With  large  experience,  wo  have  reduced  this  to  a 
system,  and  can  give  better  pay  in  this  form  than  others. 

Bee  I-Totes. — By  M.  Quinoy. 


Apiary  for  [December. — Let  the  bees  stand  out 
as  long  as  there  is  any  probability  of  fine  weather.  Move 
on  a  cold  day  aS  they  will  be  far  more  quiet  than  on  a 
warm  one.  If  bees  are  expected  to  winter  in  the  open 
air,  the  stocks  must  be  in  prime  order— such  as  would 
do  well  almost  anywhere.  Contract  the  passages  to  keep 
out  mice,  leaving  room  only  for  a  single  bee.  I  am 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  Mr.  Coe’s  method  of  venti¬ 
lation.  Make  a  hole  through  the  bottom-board,  say  two 
inches  square,  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  hive,  and 
cover  it  on  the  under  side  with  wire-cloth  so  bent  as  to 
make  a  sort  of  dish  under  the  hole.  This  will  keep  out 
mice  and  prevent  the  passage  from  filling  up  with  dead 
b'oes.  To  secure  a  slight  draft  through  the  hive,  open 
several  holes  in  the  top,  fill  the  super  or  cover  with  hay 
or  straw,  and  set  it  over  the  holes.  The  hay  will  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  and  prevent  the  animal 
heat  from  passing  off  too  freely.  There  should  also  be 
two  or  three  inch  holes  in  the  side  of  the  cover  to  let  off 
any  accumulation  of  vapor.  But  if  second  or  third-rate 
stocks  are  to  he  wintered,  it  must  be  with  some  kind  of 
protection.  Ilousiug  is  perhaps  best.  Fifty  or  sixty  hives 
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in  one  room  of  suitable  size  will  generate  sufficient  heat  to 
carry  colonies  through  safely,  that  would  have  perished 
in  the  open  air.  Besides,  they  consume  less  honey.  A 
farmer  knows  well  enough  that  a  horse  or  ox  warmly 
housed  will  eat  enough  less  to  pay  for  stabling,  and  it  is 
quite  as  true  of  bees  as  cattle.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
a  room  that  freezes  with  the  bees  in  it,  is  any  better  than 
the  open  air.  If  the  hives  are  stored  in  a  cellar  it  must 
be  dry.  If  a  hundred  stocks  are  together,  and  the  temper¬ 
ature,  which  should  be  about  40  degrees,  gets  too  high, 
snow  may  be  carried  in  to  advantage.  Box  hives  in  the 
house  should  have  holes  open  in  the  top — ten  or  a  dozen 
inch  holes  are  none  too  many — be  turned  over  on  a  couple 
of  strips  of  wood,  an  inch  by  ten  to  keep  the  hive  from  the 
shelf  on  which  they  stand,  and  secure  a  circulation  of  air. 
The  cut  represents  hives  on  a  shelf,  bottom  up  as  de¬ 
scribed,  and  arranged  for  winter.  The  room  should  be 
warm  and  perfectly  dark.  If  the  faintest  ray  of  light  en¬ 
ters,  anywhere,  the  bees  will  either  be  found  scattered  an 
inch  deep  and  dead  on  the  floor,  or  gone,  having  escaped 
through  the  aperture  and  become  lost.  Darkness  is 
cheap,  and  where  it  is  so  necessary,  better  have  enough 
of  it.  A  few  hives  may  be  buried  to  advantage.  Dig  a 
trench  S  or  10  inches  deep,  strew  the  bottom  with  straw  to 
the  depth  of 4  inches,  lay  down  a  couple  of  pieces  of  scant¬ 
ling,  and  on  these  set  the  hives  right  side  up,  3  inches 
apart,  with  the  holes  in  the  top  open.  Then  pack  closely 
with  plenty  of  straw,  and  cover  entirely  with  earth.  But  if 
more  than  eight  are  thus  buried  together,  an  opening 
must  be  left  for  ventilation.  The  great  value  of  straw  as 
an  absorbent  of  moisture  may  be  utilized  by  making 
straw  hives.  Such  need  no  opening  in  the  top  to  allow 
moisture  to  escape,  and  thus  the  great  advantage  of  re¬ 
taining  all  the  heat  is  secured.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
make  them  this  fall,  and  transfer  into  them  for  out¬ 
door  wintering.  Hives  made  of  straw  may  be  entirely 
closed  without  harm,  but  if  a  box  hive  is  so  shut  up,  the 
moisture  will  accumulate  on  the  inside  and  run  down  and 
freeze  at  the  openings  until  they  are  all  closed  and  the 
bees  smothered.  I  once  thought  that  flags  would  do  as 
well  as  straw,  but  find  that  they  shrink  too  much.  Wood 
covered  with  straw,  is  much  better  than  wood  alone.  If 
bees  are  to  be  transferred  to  them,  do  it  in  a  dark  room — 
or  as  dark  as  may  be,  and  leave  light  enough  to  work,  as 
they  will  fly  less.  If  any  need  feeding  yet,  let  it  be  done 
in  a  warm  dark  room.  A  little  may  be  given  by  turning 
the  hive  over  and  laying  combs  containing  honey  or  pure 
rock  candy  syrup  across  the  combs.  We  have  recently 
learned  the  interesting  and  remarkable  fact  that  the 
principal  food  of  “southern  bees,  during  the  winter  is 
pollen ;  but  our  northern  bees  must  have  honey  or 
syrup.”  Feeding  is  so  easy, -and  the  loss  from  starvation 
is  certain  to  be  so  great  this  winter,  that  I  hope  no 
!  bee-keeper  will  let  his  stock  die  through  carelessness. 
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Tim  Bunker  on  Cape  Cod  and  Cranberries. 

“And  when  you  have  taken  Hie  life  all  out 
of  your  land  and  got  it  so  poor  that  nothing 
else  will  grow,  then  what  will  you  do  ?”  I  asked. 

“It  is  then  just  right  for  cranberries,”  said 
Gilbert.  “You  lay  off  the  sand  or  gravel  into 
rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  rows  running 
both  ways,  and  plant  the  vines  at  the  corners. 
We  have  tried  seed  sowing,  but  that  is  a  very 
slow  process.  We  have  tried  running  the  vines 
through  a  hay  cutter,  but  that  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  thing  we  have  settled  upon  as 
the  best,  is  planting  the  vines  that  are  cut  off  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  planter  takes 
three  or  four  of  the  vines  and  with  a  dibble 
thrusts  them  down  into  the  ground  about  four 
inches.  The  lower  part  of  the  vines  are  bent 
double,  as  they  are  pushed  downward.  The 
soil  is  pressed  lightly  about  the  vines.  When 
a  bog  is  just  set  it  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  the 
water  even  with  the  surface  for  a  day  to  settle 
the  sand.  This  is  better  than  to  press  the  sand 
too  hard.  If  the  vines  are  planted  in  April  or 
May  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  about 
the  sunshine.  If  later  in  the  season  it  will  be 
better  to  take  cloudy  days  or  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  for  planting.” 

“And  is  there  any  difference  in  the  kind  of 
vines  you  plant?”  I  asked. 

“Ye-,”  said  uncle  Gilbert,  “  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  cranberries  as  there  is  in  folks. 
Some  are  all  leaves  and  vines  and  others  run  to 
fruit.  The  whole  ground  seems  to  be  covered 
with  cranberries  in  a  good  season.  The  large 
cherry  and  bell  cranberries  are  the  best.  The 
bugle  and  small  cherry  are  not  desirable.  Then 
it  is  better  to  select  vines  from  patches  that  are 
known  to  bear  well.  Quite  a  large  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  sale  of  vines  for  the  purpose  of 
stocking  new  plantations.  They  are  sold  for 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  barrel,  and  it  takes  from  6  to 
15  barrels  to  plant  an  acre  according  to  the  skill 
of  the  planter.  Six  are  enough  if  they  are 
planted  right.  Three  or  four  stalks  in  a  hill 
are  just  as  good  as  a  dozen.  If  j'ou  plant  ever 
so  many  only  a  few  will  live  and  grow.  With 
a  small  number  of  stalks  they  seem  to  start 
stronger  and  cover  the  ground  sooner.” 

“  How  much  cultivating  do  you  give  the 
vines?”  I  asked. 

“  Wal  not  much,  if  you  have  done  the  work 
thoroughly.  The  only  object  of  cultivating  is 
to  keep  down  the  weeds  until  the  vines  have  a 
chance  to  cover  the  ground.  This  should  be 
done  with  the  hoe  or  the  hands  as  is  most  con¬ 
venient.  A  push  hoc  is  a  very  handy  thing  to 
run  between  the  rows.” 

“And  how  is  it  about  the  flowing?” 

“  There  is  quite  a  difference  of  practice  among 
good  growers  in  this  respect.  Some  put  the 
water  on  very  soon  after  they  get  their  crop  off 
in  the  fall,  and  keep  the  bog  covered  two  or 
three  feet  until  the  last  of  May.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  plan  if  it  can  be  done.  But  a 
good  many  have  not  water  enough  to  flow  so 
deep,  and  they  keep  their  patches  about  as  wet 
as  they  can.  If  the  bog  is  situated  so  that  the 
water  running  through  is  subject  to  flood,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  vines  so  far  under 
water  that  they  will  not  be  frozen  into  the  ice. 
Great  injury  is  often  done  in  this  way.  The 
vines  are  torn  out  by  the  roots,  and  floated  off. 
It  is  better  not  to  have  any  water  on  the  sur¬ 
face  than  to  suffer  this  injury.  Though  flooding 
is  essential  to  the  largest  success,  there  are  a 
great  many  patches  that  raise  fair  crops  that 
cannot  be  flowed.” 

“And  when  do  you  flow  in  summer?” 


“  Some  times.a  frost  threatens  in  June  after 
the  water  has  been  drawn  off.  The  vines  that 
have  been  kept  under  water  are  quite  tender 
and  a  slight  frost  will  destroy  the  blossoms. 
Flowing  for  a  night  protects  them.  The  fruit 
also  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  and  flowing  is  a  complete  pro¬ 
tection.  A  single  night’s  flowing  on  a  ten  acre 
bog  would  sometimes  make  a  difference  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  value  of  the  crop. 
Frost-bitten  cranberries  will  not  bring  more 
than  half  price.  A  neighbor  had  a  ten  acre 
patch  caught  in  this  way  last  season.  On  the 
1st  of  September  he  had  500  bills,  of  as  nice 
looking  cranberries  as  you  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
He  delayed  picking  a  -week  longer  than  he 
ought  to,  and  lost  200  barrels,  worth  three 
thousand  dollars.  His  bog  was  so  situated  that 
he  could  not  flow  at  pleasure.” 

“And  don’t  the  vines  ever  get  injured  by 
the  flooding?”  I  inquired. 

“  Yes,  sometimes  in  summer  there  will  come 
a  heavy  rain,  and  flood  a  piece  that  is  not  well 
drained,  and  scald  the  vines  and  spoil  the  crop. 
This  shows  the  importance  of  good  drainage.” 

“  How  long  do  you  flow  to  kill  worms  ?” 

“  Only  a  short  time.  One  night  will  finish 
them.  If  you  kept  the  water  on  long  it  would 
destroy  the  crop  more  than  the  worms  would. 
For  I  think  the  fruit  worm  thins  out  the  fruit, 
and  what  remains  grows  larger  and  we  get 
as  good  a  crop  as  we  should  if  they  did  not 
trouble  us.  Then  Ave  have  a  vine  worm  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  bluish  cast, 
with  a  black  head.  Flowing  is  a  sure  remedy 
for  this  and  it  destroys  most  of  the  fruit  worms.” 

“How  is  it  about  growing  cranberries  on  up¬ 
land,”  I  asked.  “  Will  they  do  anything  ?” 

“Just  about,”  said  Gilbert  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  “except  bear  fruit.  We  have  tried  it 
down  here,  and  the  vines  grow  and  bear  a  little, 
but  they  don’t  pay  for  planting  as  a  rule.  You 
see  the  upland  planting  is  generally  advocated 
by  men  who  have  no  good  bogs,  or  by  those 
who  have  plenty  of  vines  to  sell,  or  some  ax 
to  grind.  The  plant  is  at  home  only  in  sand, 
peat  and  water.  Frogs  will  live  on  land  for  a 
time,  but  a  dry  spell  brings  them  up  all  standin’. 
You  must  consult  natur  if  you  are  gwiue  to  do 
anything  with  cranberries.” 

“And  when  you  have  your  crop  raised,  how 
do  you  gather  them?”  I  inquired. 

“We  begin  to  pick  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  well 
reddened,  soon  after  the  1st  of  September.  We 
seldom  get  any  frosts  down  here  before  the  last 
of  the  month,  and  that  is  one  great  advantage 
of  our  location.  The  sea  breeze  keeps  off 
the  early  frosts.  The  picking  is  all  done  by 
hand.  The  cranberry  rake  has  been  tried,  but 
it  did  so  much  damage  to  the  vines,  and  gather¬ 
ed  so  much  litter  with  the  fruit,  that  it  was 
given  up.  The  cheapest  kind  of  help  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  women  and  children  flock  to  the 
cranberry  meadows  in  the  picking  season  ready 
for  work.  It  takes  about  one  overseer  to  thirty 
pickers,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  labor  is  from 
l‘|2  to  2  cents  a  quart.  It  used  to  be  one  cent, 
but  Cape  Cod  is  not  so  far  out  of  the  world,  but 
it  feels  the  rise  in  prices.  Some  pick  in  boxes 
made  of  lath  that  hold  a  bushel,  and  which 
cost  about  20  cents  a  piece,  and  others  pick  in 
four  quart  boxes.  The  overseer  measures  the 
fruit  as  it  is  brought  in,  and  keeps  account  with 
the  pickers.  The  fruit  is  cleaned  with  a  lath 
sieve.  This  is  found  to  be  better  than  winnow¬ 
ing,  as  it  guards  the  fruit  against  bruises.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  dry  it  is  put  in  barrels  that 
hold  101  quarts,  dry  measure.  They  are  made 


by  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Association,  and 
have  their  brand  upon  them,  so  that  everybody 
knows  just  what  he  gets  for  a  barrel.  They  cost 
65  cents  a  piece.  Coopering  is  quite  a  business 
down  here.  The  berries  are  generally  marketed 
as  soon  as  they  are  picked.  Those  which  grow 
on  laud  flooded  until  June  1st  are  thought  to 
keep  the  best.  Fruit  men  come  around  and  en¬ 
gage  the  crop  before  the  picking  begins.  We 
can  generally  tell  by  the  1st  of  September  what 
the  crop  will  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  bring.” 

“Now,”  says  I,  “I  want  to  know  it.” 

“Wal,”  said  Gilbert,  “you  have  eyes  in  your 
head,  -and  see  cranberry  patches  spreading 
every  where.  It  must  pay  unless  our  folks 
down  here  are  all  fools.  I  have  a  patch  of  21]  3 
acres,  not  so  well  situated  as  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  I  have  kept  debt  and  credit  account 
with  it  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  cost  me  about 
$600  lo  get  it  started.  It  has  paid  me  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  net  profit  for  the  last  ten  years.” 

Now  if  you  will  take  Gilbert’s  light  out  from 
under  the  Cape  Cod  bushel,  and  put  it  on  your 
candlestick,  the  whole  country'  will  see  just 
how  cranberries  are  raised,  and  what  is  the 
matter  with  folks  that  fail. 

Hookertown,  Conn.,  )  Yours  to  Command, 

Oct.  loth,  1S69.  S'  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


“  I  Must  Stop  My  Paper.” 


A  canvasser  for  a  club  of  subscribers  at  the 
West  says  he  fears  his  list  will  fall  off  this  win¬ 
ter,  as  several  he  has  called  on  to  renew  say 
that,  “grain  is  so  low,  I  must  stop  my  paper 
this  year  ;  I  like  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  con¬ 
tinue  it,  but  think  it  not  expedient.” — Is  not 
this  a  mistaken  policy  ?  Is  the  paper  the  first 
thing  to  be  dispensed  with  ?  If  produce  is  low, 
and  extra  effort  is  required  to  keep  things  go¬ 
ing,  is  there  not  the  greater  need  of  all  the 
helps  and  hints  we  can  get?  This  paper,  for 
example,  is  edited  by  a  goodly  number  of  prac¬ 
tical  men,  cultivators  of  farms,  who  themselves 
feel  and  appreciate  the  present  circumstances, 
and  theyr  are  all  the  while  on  the  look-out  for 
any'  item  and  any  hint  or  suggestion  that  will 
help  themselves  and  help  others.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  they  should  not  gather  and  give  to 
their  readers  information  that  will  help  them 
far  more  than  the  cost  of  subscription  for  the 
paper,  which,  by  the  way,  is  little  above  the 
cost  of  the  white  paper  it  is  printed  upon. 
(Advertisers  pay  all  the  expenses  of  printing, 
office  work,  engravings,  etc.)  The  running  ex¬ 
penses  of  even  a  very  small  farm  are  seldom  less 
than  $800  a  year.  One  cent,  or  less,  on  each  two 
dollars  will  not  be  a  great  tax,  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  the  hints  received  through  such 
a  paper  during  a  whole  year,  and  the  thoughts 
awakened,  should  fail  to  increase  the  product, 
or  aid  in  economizing,  far  more  than  the  paper 
costs.  Ninety-nine  men  in  every  hundred,  will 
be  saved  many  times  the  cost  of  the  paper  in 
what  it  will  guard  them  from  expending  in 
foolish  or  injudicious  investments.  Aside  from 
information  he  may  gather  for  his  own  work, 
the  interest  afforded  to  his  family  by  the  En¬ 
gravings,  and  by  the  Household  and  Children’s 
Departments,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  hints  about  crops,  markets,  modes  of 
culture,  etc.,  afforded  by  the  “Walks  and  Talks 
Upon  the  Farm,”  such  as  will  be  found  in  this 
number  for  example,  will  alone  pay  every  culti¬ 
vator.  These  Walks  and  Talks  are  written 
from  actual  experience,  by' a  practical  cultivator 
of  a  large  farm,  who  is  constantly  studying  how 
he  shall  make  his  farming  pay.  They  will  be 
continued  all  through  the  next  volume. 
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The  lee  Harvest. 


■  But  few  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
ice  harvest.  It  has  been  derisively  said  of  Massa- 


the  largest  of  which  is  the  Knickerbocker  Ice 
Co.,  which  draws  its  supplies  from  Rockland 
Lake.  This  lake  is  about  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  Hudson  River,  and  a  short  distance  above 


ice-plow,  which  is  a  blade  with  coarse  teeth, 
like  a  series  of  plane-irons  placed  one  after 
another.  This  when  drawn  across  the  ice  makes 
a  deep  groove  or  furrow.  Attached  to  one  side 


Fig.  1.— CLEARING  THE  ICE  OF  SNOW. 


Fig.  2.—  MARKING  AND  CUTTING. 


chusetts  that  her  principal  productions  were 
granite  and  ice.  The  first  shipments  of  ice  to 
India  and  other' tropical  countries,  were  made 
from  Boston,  and  the  ice  trade  .has  had  much  to 


the  town  of  Nyack ;  its  water  is  remarkably 
pure  and  clear,  and  it  is  so  situated  as  to  afford 
unusual  facilities  for  gathering  and  shipping  the 
ice.  One  of  our  artists  visited  this  locality  dur- 


of  the  plow  is  'a  guide  which  runs  in  one  groove, 
and  serves  to  mark  the  distance  of  the  next  one. 
When  the  ice  is  sufficiently  grooved  by  the  plow, 
it  may  be  split  up  by  the  use  of  an  iron  bar 


Fig.  3.— SAWING  AND  BARRING  OFF. 


ing  the  harvest  of  last  year,  and  presents  a  se¬ 
ries  of  sketches  which  show  the  different  steps 
in  securing  the  crop.  The  ice  is  first  cleared, 
if  necessary,  of  fallen  snow,  as  shown  in  figure 


terminated  below  by  a  heavy  chisel.  A  saw 
with  coarse  teeth  is  also  used  for  dividing  the 
ice ;  it  has  a  cross-handle,  and  is  worked  by  one 
man.  Figure  3  shows  the  operations  of  sawing 


Fig.  6. — PACKING  AWAY  THE  ICE. 


do,  directly  and  indirect^,  with  the  prosperity 
of  that  city.  The  ice  trade  is  by  no  means  an 
important  one  to  Boston  only,  but  in  New 
York  and  near  eveiy  considerable  town  and 


Fig.  5. — THE  ELEVATORS. 


city  there  are  large  amounts  invested  in  the  ice 
business,  and  employment  given  to  thousands 
of  laborers.  The  immense  demand  of  New 
York  City  for  ice,  is  met  by  several  associations, 


1.'  V-shaped  snow-plows  and  common  road- 
scrapers  are  used.  Figure  2  shows  the  process¬ 
es  of  marking  and  cutting.  The  cleared  surface 
is  marked  by  an  iron  point,  as  a  guide  for  the 


and  “barring  off”  large  masses,  which  have 
already  been  marked  by  the  plow.  These  are 
floated  towards  the  ice-house  by  the  aid  of 
horses,  as  represented  in  figure  4.  The  houses, 
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which  are  shown  in  several  of  the  engravings, 
are  enormous  structures,  but  quite  destitute  of 
any  attractiveness  architecturally,  windows  and 
doors  being  for  the  most  part  dispensed  with. 
Of  late  years  the  ice  is  hoisted  into  the  houses 
by  means  of  elevators  moved  by  steam  power. 
The  elevators  (figure  5)  consists  of  an  endless 
chain  carrying  shelves  or  ledges  upon  which  the 
cakes  of  ice  are  placed  and  conveyed  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  building.  When  the  cakes  arrive 
within  the  ice-house,  they  are  stowed  away. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  mass  as  compact  as 
possible,  and  care  is  taken  to  secure  square 
edges  to  the  cakes  in  order  that  they  may  stow 
closely  together  without  any  air  spaces  between 
them.  The  interior  is  lighted  only  by  the  open¬ 
ings  through  which  the  ice  enters,  and  the 
strong  light  striking  upon  the  translucent  mass¬ 
es,  among  which  the  workmen  are  activeh^ 
moving,  produces  a  picturesque  and  novel  ef¬ 
fect.  In  January,  1867,  we  gave  an  article  upon 
gathering  ice  upon  a  small  scale,  witli  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  various  implements  that  are  in  use ; 
the  same  are  most  of  them  employed  in  large 
operations.  The  gathering  of  ice  at  Rockland 
Lake  commenced  in  1838,  and  for  some  years 
about  600  tons  were  stored.  Now  the  Com¬ 
pany  house  at  that  point,  80,000  tons  annually. 
The  ice  is  taken  from  the  houses  at  the  lake  by 
a  railroad,  the  cars  of  which  are  moved  by  a 
stationary  power,  to  the  Hudson  River,  where 
it  is  loaded  into  barges  to  be  towed  to  New 
York,  and  into  vessels  for  transportation  else¬ 
where.  The  Company  own  atonnage  in  barges 
and  of  steam  tugs  of  20,000  tons,  and  have  fa¬ 
cilities  at  their  depot  upon  the  river  for  hand¬ 
ling  and  storing  in  vessels  1,000  tons  per  day. 
Besides  the  houses  at  Rockland  Lake,  the  same 
Company  have  other  houses  at  various  points 
upon  the  Hudson,  capable  of  storing  300,000 
tons  of  ice.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
$2,000,000.  Next  in  importance  to  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  is  the  Washington  Ice  Co.,  which  has 
$1,000,000  of  capital,  and  there  are  several 
.smaller  companies  which  supply  the  cities  and 
towns  near  New  York.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  companies  together,  give  employment  in 
the  winter  time,  to  between  4,000  and  6,000  men, 
and  constant  work  to  about  half  that  number. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  hotels  and  other 
large  consumers  in  New  York,  paid  $20  per 
ton  for  their  ice.  Now,  owing  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  machinery,  through  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  business,  and  the  competition 
between  rival  companies,  the  price  is  reduced 
to  $5  per  ton  to  hotels,  and  others,  who  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  of  ice.  The  rates  to 
families  is  not  considered  much  above  this  price, 
when  the  waste  of  cutting  into  small  pieces 
and  cost  of  carting  are  taken  into  account. 


Unconscious  Influence  over  Animals. — 
The  horse  is  like  his  driver,  and  the  dog  like  his 
master.  A  nervous,  timorous  man  is  almost 
sure  to  have  a  skittish  horse,  shying  at  anything 
unsteady,  and  a  runaway  if  he  gets  a  chance. 
Many  a  cow  is  spoiled  by  lack  of  patience  and 
quietness  in  the  milker,  and  the  amount  of  milk 
depends  more  upon  the  milker  than  the  pastur¬ 
age.  If  a  man  is  afraid  of  a  horse,  the  animal 
knows  it  before  he  goes  into  the  stable.  We 
have  seen  the  most  inoffensive  cow  in  the  herd 
so  wrought  upon  by  the  nervousness  of  a  green¬ 
horn  son  of  Erin,  as  to  dextrously  plant  her 
foot  in  his  breast  and  send  him  rolling  heels- 
over-head.  A  noisy,  boistrous  fellow  about 
fattening  stables  will  cause  a  serious  loss  in  gain 
of  flesh  to  the  animals,  So  important  is  quiet 
to  them  when  they  are  digesting  their  food, 
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Winter  is  coming  on,  and  these  long  evenings 
we  listen  for  the  Deacon’s  step  on  the  piazza. 
His  is  one  of  those  genial  faces  that  is  always 
welcome.  “  Pretty  hard  times  for  fanners, 
Deacon,”  I  said,  a  night  or  two  ago.  “  They 
are  so,”  he  replied,  with  a  smile  so  cheerful  as 
at  once  to  remind  one'of  the  fact  that  the  Deacon’ 
had  had  a  good  crop  of  apples,  and  sold  them 
at  $3.00  a  barrel,  and  that  he  had  a  dozen  good 
hogs  nearly  ready  for  the  butcher.  The  Dea¬ 
con  is  not  what  might  be  called  a  model  farmer. 
He  never  feeds  oilcake  or  uses  guano.  But  he 
always  manages  to  have  something  to  sell,  and 
he  never  seems  anxious  to  get  exorbitant  prices, 
and  yet  somehow  or  other  he  always  “  hits  it.” 
He  is  never  in  a  hurry,  but  accomplishes  a  great 
deal  more  than  some  of  us  who  are  always  too 
busy  to  put  things  in  their  proper  place,  or  do 
work  in  its  proper  time.  Thc  Deacon  has  been 
on  his  farm  about  40  years,  and  has  doubtless 
passed  through  worse  seasons  than  this.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  disposed  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of 
affairs  at  present.  If  wheat  is  low,  butter  is 
high  ;  if  potatoes  are  affected  with  the  rot,  they 
can  be  boiled  up  for  the  pigs — and  pork  brings 
a  high  price;  if  corn  is  a  failure  on  lowland, 
he  had  a  capital  crop  of  peas  in  the  orchard, 
and  he  does  not  care  whether  they  are  buggy  or 
not,  for  he  fed  them  all  out  to  the  pigs  before 
the  bugs  could  do  any  harm.  Thus  thinks  the 
Deacon — happy  Deacon,  lucky  Deacon. 

Nevertheless,  times  are  hard.  Wheat  brings 
a  low  price — a  price  far  below  the  actual  cost  of 
production.  And  the  cause  is  not  owing  to  a 
large  crop.  There  would  be  some  consolation 
if  this  was  the  case.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  is  not  as  good 
this  year  as  last,  and  the  crop  in  Europe  is  no 
better,  while  that  of  England  is  far  inferior  in 
yield  and  quality  to  the  crop  of  1868.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  circumstances  have  conspired  to  bring 
about  the  present  low  price — principally  our 
indisposition  to  sell  promptly  and  at  a  fair  price 
in  the  fall  of  1868.  Had  we  sold  then  we  should 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  hold  now.  By  hold¬ 
ing  on  until  the  past  summer  and  then  selling 
at  almost  half  what  we  could  have  got  six  or 
eight  months  before,  we  not  only  broke  down 
prices,  but  so  weakened  ourselves  financially, 
that  we  are  now  unable  to  hold  our  wheat,  and 
are  obliged  to  sell  it  at  a  price  that  will  not  pay 
the  cost  of  raising  and  marketing  it.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  have  had  the  upperhand  for  a  few  years 
past,  now  it  is  the  consumers  chance,  and  they 
will  probably  be  as  unwise  as  we  were.  They 
should  lay  in  a  full  stock,  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  see  prices  so  low  again  for  some 
time.  We  have  got  accustomed  to  $2a$3.00  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  and  $l.Q0a$1.50  does  not  suit 
us  at  all.  The  wheat  has  cost  us  more  to  har¬ 
vest  and  thrash  than  ever  before.  Millions 
of  bushels  have  been  destroyed  or  injured  in 
the  field  or  in  the  stack — and  not  a  little  has 
heated  badly  in  the  granary  after  it  was  thrashed. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  force  this  damaged 
wheat  on  the  market.  Better  feed  it  out  to  pigs 
or  other  stock.  Boiled  wheat  is  excellent  for 
milch  cows,  and  at  the  present  price  of  butter 
it  will  pay  well  to  feed  the  cows  two  or  three 
quarts  of  wheat  a  day,  either  ground  or  cooked. 

I  suggested  it  to  one  of  my  neighbors  and  he 
seemed  horrified  at  the  idea  of  feeding  wheat 
to  cows.  And  yet  why  not?  Butter  is  high, 
good  beef  is  scarce,  at  least  in  this  section,  and 
flit  sheep  cannot  be  found.  There  are  plenty  of 


“  twelve  shilling  ”  sheep,  but  three  and  four 
dollar  sheep  are  wanted.  In  fact,  good  meat  of 
all  kinds  is  in  demand  at  good  prices.  Why 
should  we  not  feed  out  more  grain  ?  We  do 
not  need  more  stock  in  the  country;  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  feed  it  better.  Good  care  and  good, 
feeding  would  double  and  treble  its  value,  a nL, 
enrich  our  farms  at  the  same  time.  , 

Then  see  how  we  manage  the  pig  business- 
In  the  Chicago  market  report  to-day,  the  prices- 
of  pigs  are  quoted,  “Stockers,  7|  cents  per  lb.; 
choice,  fat  hogs,  10  cents  per  lb.,”  live  weight.. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  price  of  wheat  is  where 
those  hogs  came  from,  but  when  a  good  deal  of 
wheat  is  sold  in  Chicago  at  less  than  a  dollar  a; 
bushel,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  a  farmer  iro 
the  interior  of  the  State,  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  a  railroad,  cannot  get  a  very  high  price 
for  it  at  home.  At  Lansing,  the  Capital  of 
Michigan,  “choice  white  wheat”  is  quoted  at 
90  cents,  and  amber,  80  cents  per  bushel.  Now 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  “stackers”  as  applied  to  pigs,  but 
assuming  that  it  means  pigs  bought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fattening,  let  us  look  at  the  figures. 
The  farmer  who  sold  them,  we  will  assume  sold 
a  lot  of  wheat  at  the  same  time  for  80  cents  a 
bushel.  He  sells  say : 

10  hogs  200  lbs.. each,  @7%c . $155.00. 

160  bushels  of  wheat,  @80  cents .  12S.OO. 

$283.00. 

Now,  suppose  instead  of  selling  his  pigs  and 
his  wheat,  the  farmer  had  fed  this  160  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  pigs,  and  that  8  bushels  gave 
100  lbs.  of  increase;  the  pigs  would  then  weigh 
400  lbs.  each,  and  would  be  termed  “choice,” 
and  bring,  or  at  least  now  bring  10  cents.  The 
account  stands  thus : 

10  hogs,  400  lbs.  each,  @10  cents . $400.00. 

It  is  said  that  pigs  are  very  scarce;  and  I 
presume  such  is  the  case.  Then  why  slaughter 
them  when  not  more  than  half  fat?  The  same; 
paper  that  quotes  amber  wheat  in  Lansing  ah 
80  cents  per  bushel,  quotes  lard  at  191  cents  per' 
lb.  The  figures  stand  there  side  by  side,  and 
are  very  significant. 

The  Western  farmers  say  they  want  a  “  large 1 
breed”  of  hogs.  And  yet  there  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  hogs  slaughtered  in 
the  great  grain-growing  sections  of  the  West 
that  do  not  dress  200  lbs.  In  fact,  judging 
from  the  market  reports,  a  hundred  hogs  that 
will  average  200  lbs.  is  considered  a  good  lot. 
From  this  it  is  very  evident  that  it  is  not  so- 
much  a  “  large  breed  ”  that  is  wanted  as  better 
care  and  more  feed.  I  sold  a  couple  of  pigs  of 
the  “small  breed”  a  month  ago,  that  dressed 
409  lbs.  each.  The  butcher  paid  me  14J|2  cents 
a  lb.  for  them,  and  my  man  brought  me  home* 
for  the  two  pigs,  $118.61.  I  have  some  more 
that  are  about  14  months  old,  that  have  been 
running  in  a  clover  pasture  all  summer,  and 
until  the  middle  of  October,  with  a  feed  of 
corn  night  and  morning.  I  think  they  will  be 
better  still.  These  pigs  are  of  .the  small  breed. 
And  let  me  tell  you  that  a  big  pig  of  the  small 
breed  is  better— better  for  the  farmer,  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  butcher,  and  still  better  for  the  con¬ 
sumer — than  a  small  pig  of  the  large  breed. 

“What  breed  arc  your  pigs?”  No  matter 
about  that.  I  do  not  know  any  good  breed  that 
will  not  do  just  as  well  as  these  have  done. 
Much  as  we  need  improved  breeds,  we  need 
improved  feeders  much  more.  It  is  no  use  for 
a  farmer  to  get  a  good  breed  of  pigs  and  then 
half  starve  them.  But  the  common  error  is  to 
starve  them  half  the  year  and  surfeit  them  with 
corn  the  other  half, 

If  we  may  place  confidence  in  our  statistics 
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there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  pigs,  and  it  is 
probable  that  pork  will  continue  to  bring  a 
good  price  for  a  year  to  come.  And  if  this  is 
the  case,  how  exceedingly  foolish  it  is  for  a 
farmer  to  sell  his  grain  at  the  present  low  prices 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  lot  of  store  pigs 
squealing  about  the  premises  for  want  of  food  ! 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  on  a  “grain  and 
clover”  firm,  there  is  no  cheaper  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  pork  than  to  take  some  well-bred,  well-fed 
September  pigs,  and  keep  them  in  a  thrifty, 
almost  fat  condition,  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring;  and  let  them  have  the  run  of  a 
good  clover  pasture,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water 
during  the  summer,  with  a  quart  or  more  of 
corn  a  day.  In  the  fall  and  winter  they  will 
pick  up  considerable  food  about  the  premises 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  in  the 
summer  they  will  get  three-fourths  of  their  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  clover  field,  and  by  the  middle  of 
October  we  ought  to  have  hogs  that  will  dress 
375  or  400  pounds. 

But  let  no  one  think  he  can  obtain  such  re¬ 
sults  by  feeding  the  pigs  liberally  one  week,  and 
neglecting  or  half  starving  them  the  next.  They 
must  be  kept  steadily  gaining  every  day.  Feed 
sparingly  at  first,  and  gradually  increase  the 
allowance.  Do  not  feed  lavishly  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  get  frightened  at  the  rapid  de¬ 
pletion  of  the  corn  crib  and  cut  off  the  supply. 
A  farmer  needs  pluck.  Make  your  calculations 
in  advance.  "With  what  the  pigs  can  pick  up 
in  the  barn-yard  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and 
with  the  clover  and  waste  from  the  house  in 
summer,  make  calculations  to  give  each  pig  15 
bushels  of  grain  ;  and  then  if  you  have  a  good 
breed  of  pigs  and  keep  them  warm,  dry,  and 
comfortable,  never  scold  or  beat  them,  treat 
them  kindly,  feed  regularly  and  with  unwaver¬ 
ing  steadfastness,  and  then  do  not  make  the 
15  bushels  of  grain  bring  in  $25  and  have 
a  nice  lot  of  rich  manure  into  the  bargain,  it 
will  be  because  such  liberal  feeding  has  brought 
.down  the  price  of  pork. 

Oh,  yes!  I  understand  the  difficulty  quite 
well.  You  want  the  money  for  your  grain  now. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  said  a  farmer  needs 
pluck.  Do  not  be  discouraged.  Do  not  fret ; 
above  all,  do  not  “mope”  over  the  stove  with 
a  pane  broken  in  the  window;  and  the  sash 
shaking  in  the  casement ;  while  the  dear  chil¬ 
dren  are  suffering  from  colds  caused  by  the  drafts. 
I  have  been  in  houses  where  the  snow  actually 
drove  in  between  the  sash  and  the  casement  of 
the  windows,  while  the  man  sat  smoking  by  the 
stove  during  the  long  winter  evening.  With  a 
few  laths,  a  pound  of  putty,  a  dozen  shingle 
nails,  and  a  little  ingenuity,  he  might  have  made 
the  room  as  comfortable  as  if  it  was  enclosed 
with  double  windows.  No  matter  how  hard 
the  times  are,  there  is  no  excuse  for  having  a 
cold  and  cheerless  home.  Let  every  window 
(except  such  as  are  necessary  to  open  for  ven¬ 
tilation)  be  made  air-tight.  A  stormy  day  is  the 
best  time  for  doing  the  work,  as  it  is  then  easy 
to  ascertain  where  the  wind  drives  through. 
Fix  the  windows  up  tight  against  the  casement 
on  one  side  b\r  driving,  if  need  be,  a  piece  of  lath 
between  the  casement  and  window  on  the  other 
side,  and  then  nail  on  the  side  strips,  and  fill  up 
any  holes  there  may  be  with  putty.  You  will 
be  astonished  at  the  effect.  Be  careful  to  serve 
the  bed  room  and  pantry  windows  the  same  way. 

You  seem  surprised  that  I  should  talk  in  this 
way.  But  I  have  great  sympathy  for  a  down¬ 
hearted  man,  and  know  that  “hard  times”  are 
felt  most  severely  in  the  family,  I  know,  too. 


that  if  he  will  only  arouse  himself  and  make  an 
effort,  his  prospects  will  brighten  at  once.  Be¬ 
gin  at  the  house.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  a 
little  attention  to  a  few  small  matters  will  do  to 
make  a  house  comfortable,  and  the  inmates 
happy.  A  farmers  first  care  is  to  his  family  ;  the 
second  should  be  the  domestic  animals.  “  Be 
thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks, 
and  look  well  to  thy  herds.”  It  will  not  do  to 
leave  them  to  the  care  of  hired  men.  Wash¬ 
ington  made  it  a  rule  to  visit  his  stables  every 
morning,  and  put  his  hands  on  every  horse  to 
see  if  it  had  been  groomed  properly,  and  other¬ 
wise  well  cared  for.  One  of  the  largest  breed¬ 
ers  of  Short-horns  in  the  world,  once  told  me 
that  he  made  it  a  rule,  every  night  in  winter  to 
take  a  lantern  and  visit  his  stables  at  nine  o’clock, 
to  see  that  every  animal  was  comfortable.  He 
has  this  year  sold  animals  at  $5,000  apiece. 

There  are  very  few  ordinary  farm  men  that 
are  fit  to  have  anything  to  do  with  domestic 
animals.  They  never  pet  them,  rarely  speak  to 
them  except  in  harsh  tones,  and  like  to  use  a 
whip  better  than  a  curry-comb.  If  a  man  kicks 
a  cow,  dismiss  him  on  the  spot.  Better  let  crops 
suffer  than  have  such  a  brute  on  the  premises. 

I  keep  quite  a  number  of  thorough-bred  pigs, 
and  they  are  as  gentle  as  lambs.  But  most 
men  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  abusing  a 
pig,  that  if  you  ask  one  of  them  to  go  into  a  pen 
and  drive  up  the  pigs,  he  will  look  around  for  a 
club.  And  it  is  curious  to  see  how  unerringly 
the  pigs  know  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman.  They 
will  commence  to  bark  at  him,  and  manifest 
other  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  Beware  of  the 
man  that  a  pig,  a  dog,  or  a  child  is  afraid  of. 
There  is  something  wrong  about  him. 

A  farmer,  I  say,  needs  pluck.  Capital  is  very 
desirable,  but  pluck  is  worth  more  to  a  farmer 
than  capital.  A  little  capital  and  a  good  deal 
of  pluck  is  what  is  wanted.  “  Times  are  hard,” 
but  what  of  that?  People  must  eat  and  it  is 
our  business  to  raise  the  food.  We  do  not  raise 
any  too  much.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  that 
wheat  we  expected  to  get  $3.00  for,  will  bring 
only  $1.00.  But  all  business  is  subject  to  such 
fluctuations,  and  we  are  outlie  whole,  no  worse 
off  than  other  people.  I  was  at  the  West  once 
when  corn  was  worth  only  10  cents  a  bushel ; 
and  many  of  the  wild-cat  bank-bills  in  circula¬ 
tion  were  not  worth  over  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  bottom  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of 
everything.  I  expected  to  seethe  farmers  thor¬ 
oughly  disheartened.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They 
“kept  right  on,”  working  harder  and  faster,  if 
possible,  than  before.  In  less  than  two  years 
from  that  time,  corn  in  the  same  place  was 
worth  $1.10  per  bushel,  and  the  farmers  who 
went  ahead  got  their  reward.  It  will  be  the 
same  again.  There  will  be  a  sharp  reaction  in 
prices,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  comes 
before  another  harvest.  But  at  any  rate  all  the 
food  we  can  raise  will  be  wanted.  Most  of  us 
will  lose  money  this  year.  We  have  paid  too 
high  wages,  but  if  wise,  we  can  correct  this 
mistake  next  year.  For  my  part  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  have  a  single  extra  days’  work 
done  before  next  May,  unless  I  can  get  it  done 
for  a  dollar.  At  that  price  I  would  do  anything 
that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  permanent 
improvement,  and  give  any  man  who  is  willing 
to  work  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  country 
cannot  afford  to  have  me  lie  idle.  But  if  they 
demand  exorbitant  wages  we  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  stop  every  kind  of  work  that  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  take  good  care  of  our 
stock.  Instead  of  forcing  our  grain  upon  an 


over-supplied  market,  let  us  feed  it  out.  We 
shall  get  our  money  back  with  interest.  Hay  is 
selling  in  Rochester  at  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  Clover 
hay  is  worth  that  for  manure.  Do  not  sell  a 
pound.  Feed  it  out  and  let  our  fields  have  a 
dressing  of  good  manure  next  spring.  “  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  in  this  way,”  you  say,  “  but 
what  are  we  to  do  for  money  ?”  That  is  a 
very  ugly  question.  It  is  what  I  have  asked 
myself  many  times  during  the  last  month,  and 
the  only  answer  I  can  get  or  give  is  “pluck.” 
There  is  light  ahead.  Good  farming  will  pay 
as  well  in  this  country  as  in  any  other — and  I 
think  better.  Let  us  have  faith  and  keep  working. 

We  have  had  a  “cow  disease”  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  legs  and  teats  were  all  covered 
with  sores  and  blotches.  As  soon  as  we  discov¬ 
ered  it,  I  got  up  the  cows,  started  a  fire  in  the 
steamer  to  give  us  plenty  of  hot  water,  and  four 
of  us  went  to  work  washing  and  fomenting  the 
affected  parts  with  as  warm  water  as  the  cows 
would  bear.  We  also  used  some  Castile  soap 
and  a  little  borax.  The  latter  is  a  capital  thing 
for  cleaning  and  softening  the  skin,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  have  used  it  only  that  I 
knew  the  men  would  doubt  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  simple  remedy  as  warm  soft  water  and  soap. 
I  extolled  the  virtues  of  this  white  powder,  gave 
strict  injunctions  to  be  careful  of  it  and  not  waste 
it,  and  especially  not  to  put  any  on  the  sores 
until  they  had  been  softened  by  the  hot  water. 
Then  apply  a  little  of  the  borax  and  rub  it  in 
gently  with  warm  water  and  soap  to  form  a 
lather.  Then  wash  again  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  and  finally  give  another  thorough  wash¬ 
ing  with  warm  water  alone.  In  this  way  I 
succeeded  in  getting  the  legs  and  teats  washed 
thoroughly  clean.  This  was  the  real  point. 
We  then  rubbed  the  legs,  bag,  and  teats,  with 
crude  petroleum,  and  repeated  it  two  or  three 
times,  and  the  cows  got  well.  The  disease  has 
been  very  general  and  in  some  cases  quite  se¬ 
rious.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Some 
thought  it  was  the  cow  pox,  but  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  is  usually  confined  to  the  teats  and  udder, 
while  on  my  cows  the  inside  of  the  forelegs 
were  worse  affected  than  any  other  parts.  I 
attributed  it  to  mosquitos  or  some  other  insect. 

Thanks,  principally  to  a  gentleman  in  this 
County,  we  have  a  good  drainage  law  in  this 
State,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  We  can  get  creeks  cleaned  out,  swamps 
drained,  and  ditches  dug  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  public  health,  or  for  the  benefit  of  agri¬ 
culture,  with  or  without  the  consentof  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  land — and  the  cost  of  the  work  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  parties  benefited.  A  stupid 
neighbor  can  now  no  longer  prevent  you  from 
draining  your  farm  because  his  land  happens  to 
lie  between  you  and  the  creek.  If  he  is  to  bo 
benefited  as  much  as  you  he  must  bear  half  the 
expense.  If  the  ditch  will  be  of  no  use  to  him, 
you  must  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  cutting  it, 
and  if  it  does  him  any  damage,  you  must  pay 
for  it.  If  farmers  avail  themselves  of  this  law, 
it  will  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of 
farm  property  of  the  State. 

The  Deacon  remarked  incidentally  the  other 
day:  “You  owe  your  success  to  underdrain¬ 
ing  and  fall-fallowing.” — A  double  compliment 
which  pleased  me  mightily.  No  one,  not  even 
the  Deacon,  thought  I  should  succeed  in  reno¬ 
vating  the  farm.  And  now  to  be  told  in  one 
sentence  that  I  had  succeeded,  and  that  the 
Deacon,  who  had  witnessed  the  effects  of  my 
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plan  of  fall-fallowing,  approved  of  the  system, 
is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  gratifying. 

The  Deacon  strongly  disapproves  of  “sun¬ 
burning”  land,  and  he  thinks  the  reason  fall¬ 
fallowing  has  had  such  a  good  effect  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  autumn  the  soil  is  moist,  and 
the  sun  does  not  dissipate  its  virtues.  There 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  some  truth  in  the 
Deacon’s  idea.  We  know  that  moisture  is  es¬ 
sential  to  fermentation.  But  a  properly  worked 
summer-fallow  will  always  be  moist.  You  can¬ 
not  “sun-burn ”  land  that  is  constantly  stirred. 
The  hotter  the  sun  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
organic  matter  of  the  soil  decompose.  Take  a 
field  of  strong  land  that  needs  draining.  Under¬ 
drain  half  of  it.  Plow  it  in  the  fall,  and  again 
two  or  three  times  the  next  summer;  let  the 
other  half  of  the  field  that  is  not  drained  be 
“ broken  up,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  fora  common 
summer-fallow  in  June.  Then  let  the  sun  shine 
on  that  field  with  all  its  power.  It  will  benefit 
the  drained  and  well-worked  half,  and  bake 
the  other  half  into  bricks — and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  “sun-burning”  land.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  sun,  but  the  negligence  of  the  farmer. 

In  fact,  the  more  I  see  of  this  climate  the 
better  I  like  it.  If  you  drain  and  work  your 
land  properly,  the  frosts  of  winter  pulverize  and 
disintegrate  it,  the  rains  of  spring  settle  and 
mellow  it,  our  glorious  summers’  sun  decom¬ 
poses  it  and  matures  the  growing  crops,  while 
the  long,  magnificent  autumn  gives  us  a  good 
opportunity  for  getting  the  land  ready  for  the 
next  year’s  crop.  But  woe  be  to  the  farmer 
who  gets  behind  with  his  work.  This  con¬ 
tinent  was  made  for  “go-ahead”  people  and 
the  “nineteenth  century.” 

The  greatest  trouble  I  have  on  the  farm  is  in 
keeping  things  in  their  proper  places.  I  am  not 
naturally  systematic  and  orderly.  And  “  like 
master  like  men.”  I  am  sure  we  waste  a  large 
share  of  our  time,  and  leave  many  little  things 
undone,  simply  because  we  cannot  lay  our 
hands  on  the  tools  necessary  for  the  work.  It 
is  a  great  evil  under  the  sun.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  a  good  Methodist  brother,  and  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer,  has  a  very  sensible  and  energetic 
wife.  They  are  the  model  couple  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  And  I  always  congratulate  myself 
when  I  can  get  my  crops  in  and  my  work  done 
as  early  as  Mr.  A.  I  told  Mrs.  A.  so  the  other 
night,  and  she  was  evidently  afraid  that  such 
commendation  was  not  good  from  other  hus¬ 
bands.  “Why,”  said  she,  “I  have  just  been 
telling  him  that  I  was  ashamed  at  the  way  he 
leaves  things  around.  It  was  bad  enough  for  a 
farmer  to  have  old  barrels,  old  tools,  a  rusty  ax, 
a  crowbar,  and  heaps  of  old  mortar  and  other 
rubbish  scattered  about  the  back-yard,  but  in  a 
professor  of  religion  it  was  more  than  she  could 
stand.” — This  accomplished  the  object.  He  set 
to  work  and  she  went  out  and  helped  him. 
“The  fact  is,”  said  she,  “  a  man  does  not  know 
how  to  straighten  up  things.  He  does  not  know 
where  to  commence  !”  “I  don’t  wonder,”  she 
remarked  in  conclusion,  “  that  when  God  made 
Adam  he  went  right  to  work  and  made  a  woman 
to  tell  him  what  to  do  /” 


Hog  Troughs  and  Pig  Feeding. 


We  may  oftener  regard  the  profits  of  farming 
as  the  savings  from  little  economical  expedients 
and  practices,  than  from  the  great  sales  of  crops 
or  stocks.  We  feed  sheep  at  a  loss  if  we  do  not 
reckon  the  value  of  the  manure,  and  if  this  be 
true  of  sheep,  it  is  ten  times  truer  of  swine,  At 


the  East,  we  may  make  pork,  but  seldom  money, 
in  fattening  swine.  They  may  generally  be 


sold  as  young  thinshoats  for  as  much  per  pound 
as  they  will  bring  after  two  months  feeding. 
When  calculations  of  profits  and  losses  are  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  this,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  with  a 
little  care  and  knowledge  of  the  principles, involv¬ 
ed  in  the  fattening  of  animals,  we  may  double  our 
profits,  or  the  contrary,  reduce  them  to  nothing, 
or  show  a  loss.  Hogs  to  which  whole  corn  is  fed 
or  corn  on  the  ear,  will  do  very  well  and  fatten 
rapidly ;  ground  corn  will  go  a  great  deal  farther, 
and  when  cooked  still  farther.  One  nervous 
or  fighting  hog,  in  a  pen  of  ten, will  be  an  essential 
damage  to  the  rest,  since  each  meal  time  brings 
a  battle.  The  spilling  of  half  a  pail  full  of  feed 
a  day,  by  being  obliged  to  pour  it  into  feeding- 
troughs  accessible  to  the  swine,  will  count  up 
in  a  few  month's,  and  necessitate  serious  deduc¬ 
tions  on  what  might  be  the  profits.  When  swill 
is  being  poured  into  the  trough,  one  hog  will 
usually  stand  with  his  head  at  the  spout, 
and  will  take  it  all  on  his  head,  carry  off  a  good 
portion,  besides  what  he  causes  to  be  spilt.  All 
the  thickest  part  is  left  in  one  spot,  and  must 
be  distributed  through  the  trough  or  each  pig 
will  not  get  his  share — a  serious  difficulty. 

We  show  in  figure  1  how  a  trough  may  be 
set  so  as  to  enable  the  food  to  be  evenly  distribu¬ 
ted  throughout,  even  though  the  hogs  have 


Fig.  3.— SWINGING-DOOR  HOG  TROUGH. 

free  access  to  the  trough.  The  pens,  being  made 
of  horizontal  boards,  nailed  to  posts  about  G  feet 
apart,  the  troughs  are  accurately  fitted  between 
two  posts,  so  as  to  project  a  little  outside  the 
boarding,  and  the  board  above  the  trough  is 
nailed  on  a  little  above  it;  so  that,  when  the  edge 
is  chamfered  off  a  little,  any  thing  may  be  easi¬ 
ly  poured  into  it  throughout  its  whole  length. 
This  arrangement  admits  of  putting  partitions, 
nailed  to  the  pen  above  the  trough  and  to  the 
floor,  dividing  the  trough  into  narrow  sections, 
so  that  each  pig  shall  get  only  his  share.  The 


only  objection  to  this  form  of  trough  is,  that  it 
must  be  cleaned  out  from  inside  the  pen. 

A  modification  of  this  arrangement  may  be 
made,  the  trough  coming  flush  with  the  out¬ 
side  boarding,  and  the  board  above  it  being 
simply  taken  off  and  nailed  on  the  inside  of  the 
posts,  and  stayed  by  a  piece  nailed  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  so  as  to  stiffen  and  prevent  its  springing. 

In  figure  2  Ave  shoiv  an  old  plan  which  after 
all  is  one  of  the  very  best  contrivances  for  hog 
troughs.  The  trough  is  set  projecting  some¬ 
what  outside  the  pen,  and  placed  as  in  the  other 
pen,  filling  all  the  space  between  two  posts. 
Over  the  trough  is  hung  a  swinging  door  or 
lid,  some  3  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  trough. 
A  Avooden  bolt  is  placed  upon  this  lid  so  that 
when  it  is  swung  back  and  bolted,  the  hogs  are 
shut  out  completely  from  the  trough;  and 
when  it  is  swung  out  or  fonvard  and  bolted, 
they  have  access  to  it  again.  This  style  of 
trough  is  Arery  easily  cleaned  out.  The  lid  may 
have  iron  rods  beat  into  a  Y-shape,  and  having 
flattened  ends  turned  in  opposite  directions 
screwed  upon  it,  and  so  placed  that  they  Avill 
entirely  separate  the  hogs — Avlien  feeding.  This 
contrivance  is  shoivn  in  figure  3.  Some  ar- 


Fig.  3.— SWING  DOOR  AVITH  FENDERS. 


rangement  of  this  kind  Avill  be  found  as  great  a 
convenience,  as  it  is  an  economy.  The  patented 
hog  troughs  are  usually  expensive  and  no  bet¬ 
ter,  if  so  good.  For  our  oavh  use  we  greatly 
prefer  these  simple  fixtures,  Avhicli  may  be  easily 
made,  renewed  or  repaired,  as  occasion  may 
require,  with  the  common  tools  Avhich  every 
farmer  should  have  and  knoiv  how  to  use. 

■ - i~i  ii  ii  iTHq  r»‘  »  n» - - 

The  Cask  Horse-Barrow. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  casks  for 
water,  swill,  or  similar  uses,  set  upon  sleds,  and 
hauled  about  summer  or  winter  Avherever  it  is 
needed.  During  the  recent  drouth,  they  Avere 
used  to  draw  water  for  stock  and  family  use, 
and  though  answering  a  very  good  purpose  as 
an  unusual  expedient,  yet  it  must  be  confessed, 
they  are  awkward  things  for  steady  use.  We 
have  employment  enough  for  liorse-barrows  in 
moving  casks  of  water,  etc.,  upon  many  farms  or 
market  gardens,  to  make  it  worth  Avhile  to  have 
a  good  one.  We  represent  one,  the  idea  of 
Avhich  is  taken  from  an  English  iron  one.  It  is 
of  very  simple  construction,  as  seen  from  the 
engraving.  The  axles  may  be  such  as  will  fit  a 
pair  of  forewheels  of  a  common  wagon ;  they 
are  attached  to  the  ends  of  an  iron  axle-tree  bent 
in  semicircular  form  and  somewhat  flattened. 
The  size  of  this  piece  depends  upon  the  Aveight 
the  barrow  is  liable  to  bear.  If  the  cask  should 
ever  be  filled  with  moist  earth  for  instance,  an 
iron  bar,  l’|  e  inches  wide  and  sj4  inch  thick  would 
be  none  too  heavy.  Light  wheels  would  of 
course  be  preferable,  unless  an  old  pair  being  on 
hand,  make  such  desirable  from  motives  of  econo¬ 
my.  A  pair  of  shafts  having  an  upward  curve 
in  them  so  as  to  keep  the  barrow  frame  hori¬ 
zontal,  are  bolted  to  the  semicircular  axle-tree, 
close  to  the  axles,  and  a  cross-piece  is  morticed 
into  them,  and  also  bolted  to  the  axle-tree,  as 
shown  in  both  of  the  accompanying  figures. 

Just  in  front  of  the  axles  on  each  shaft,  an 
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upright  post  of  liard-wood  is  morticed  and 
braced  forward.  This  should  be  short,  and 
have  a  notch  in  the  front  side  at  the  top  of  such 
a  form,  that  when  the  shafts  are  lifted  up,  the 
cask  having  proper  trunions  may  be  set  down, 


Fig.  1. — HORSE  WATER-BARROW. 

and  when  the  shafts  are  brought  down  the  cask 
may  be  lifted  and  suspended  upon  the  barrow. 

The  cask  must  be  a  strong  one ;  well  hooped, 
and  provided  with  trunions  or  ears,  such  as  a 
church  bell  or  a  cannon  has,  attached  by  means 
of  an  iron  band  going  from  one  to  the  other 
under  the  cask,  and  a  cross-piece  besides,  screw¬ 
ed  or  bolted  to  the  staves.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  several  casks,  for  different  purposes,  in 
case  they  could  be  used;  and  each  should  have 
a  tight  fitting  cover  with  a  lid  of  some  sort. 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OP  WATER-BARROW. 

They  must  be  hung  above  the  middle,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  shorter 
the  upright  posts  are  on  which  they  swing,  the 
less  liable  will  the  barrow  be  to  injury  from 
rocking  sideways  in  going  over  uneven  ground. 


A  Comfortable  Farm-House. 


The  ideas  of  different  people  in  regard  to 
comfort  vary  greatly.  One  class  which  builds 
country  houses  demands  a  hot-air  or  hot-water 
furnace  for  warming  the  house,  hot  and  cold 
water  in  every  room,  dressing-rooms  attached 
to  all  the  principal  bedrooms;  gas,  inside  shut¬ 
ters  as  well  as  outside  blinds,  very  high  ceilings, 
and  broad  piazzas  running  all  around  the  house. 
Others  are  content  and  very  comfortable  in 
houses  not  only  lacking  all  “modern  conven¬ 
iences,”  but  positively  inconvenient  for  any 
housewife  who,  from  sickness  or  other  cause,  is 
obliged  to  be  careful  about  taking  many  steps, 
or  making  extra  work  in  any  way.  The  fact 


is  bliss  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise,”  we  believe  fully  in 
introducing  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
possible  into  our  dwellings,  particularly  such  as 
will  save  steps  and  labor. 

The  kitchen  and  sleeping-rooms  are  prime 
necessities  in  the  rudest  dwelling.  The  rough¬ 
est  log-cabin  has  these,  and  nothing  else,  and 


on  the  left  of  the  chimney.  From  the  kitchen 
it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Wash-room  ( IF),  or  Laun¬ 
dry,  and  but  a  step  further  to  the  Dairy-room, 
(D).  This  has  windows  on  three  sides,  and  a 
chimney  affords  opportunity  to  make  a  fire 
either  in  the  dairy  or  wash-room.  In  fact  the 
latter  might  be  conveniently  used  as  a  summer 


first  and  the  house  completed 
subsequently.  In  fact,  with  the 
insertion  of  a  door  or  two,  the 
ell,  alone,  would  afford  quite 
comfortable  accommodations  for 
a  year  or  two  on  many  a  new 
farm.  The  house  fronts  the  east. 
It  has  a  stone  foundation,  with 
a  cellar  under  the  whole.  Sinter¬ 
ing  at  the  front  door,  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  narrow  win¬ 
dow,  we  come  into  the  wide 
hall,  {IT),  running  through  the 
house  with  a  west  door.  The 
staircase  is  open  to  the  hall,  as 
drawn,  but  at  the  point  indica¬ 


Main  house  ceilings , !)  feet  high.  Wing  ceilings ,  8  feet  high. — IT,  Hall ;  L  C, 
Linen  Closet ;  G  S,  Gamt  Stairs  ;  E,  Entry ;  II,  Bedrooms ;  B II,  Bath-room; 
G  It,  Girls'  Boom ;  M  'll,  Men's  Boom. 


Xight  of  cellar  throughout  8  feet ,  the  house  being  set  higher  or  lower ,  according  to 
the  site  and  nature  of  he  ground. 


is,  we  are  comfortable  if  we  have  contented 
minds  and  good  health,  under  almost  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Nevertheless,  while  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  sentiment  “  where  ignorance 


ted,  by  projections  from  the  sides,  as  the  bases 
of  an  arch,  a  partition  might  be  made  to  shut 
off  the  stairs,  which  is  often  a  great  conven¬ 
ience,  and  economises  heat.  The  front  rooms 
on  each  side  open  into  the  hall  by  double  doors. 
The  kitchen,  (X),  is  on  the  northwest  corner, 
opening  into  the  hall  by  a 
door  under  the  stairs.  This 
room  is  always  warm,  in 
summer  often  too  warm ; 
hence  it  is  placed  on  the  cool 
corner,  yet  it  is  sheltered  by 
the  ell.  It  is  lighted  by  one 
large  double  window  and 
provided  with  a  cooking 
range,  which  should  have  a 
waterback  and  a  reservoir 
for  hot  w'ater,  holding  at 
least  half  a  barrel.  The  in¬ 
side  cellar  stairs  are  entered 
from  the  kitchen  under  the 
main  stairway.  There  is  a 


store-room  or  large  pantry,  (P'),  in  the  ell  open¬ 
ing  close  to  the  kitchen  door ;  and  besides  the 
kitchen  is  well  provided  with  closet  room  in 
the  dresser,  and  in  the  glass-doored  closet 


but  not  equal  to  a  southern  exposure.  This 
would  be  gained  by  what  would  doubtless  be 
considered  an  essential  addition  to  the  house, 
namely,  a  wood-slied,  enclosing  the  outside 
kitchen  door  and  extending  westward  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  dotted  lines  on  fig.  2.  This  expla¬ 
nation  concludes  all  that  pertains  to  the  kitchen 
and  its  appendages.  The  engravings  need  little 
explanation  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  house,  ex¬ 
cept  the  mere  naming  of  rooms,  etc.,  which  is 
done  in  the  references.  The  sitting-room  or 
dining-room  is  on  the  north-east.  It  has  good 
closets,  a  fire-place,  and  abundant  light.  The  par¬ 
lor  and  parlor-bedroom  which  would  probably 
be  used  as  a  guest-chamber,  or  for  grandpa  and 
grandma,  are  in  that  portion  of  the  house  which 
might  be  omitted,  and  built  when  times  are  easy. 
The  architect  has  provided  a  good-sized  hall- 
closet.  A  stove  in  the  hall  would  keep  the 
whole  house  warm  except  in  severe  winter 
weather,  and  a  pipe  might  be  carried  either  to 
the  kitchen  chimney  or  to  the  parlor  chimney, 
an  earthen-pipe  flue  being  laid  in  when  the 
house  is  built,  to  avoid  cutting  partitions. 

Up  stairs,  we  have  the  principal  bedrooms 
connected ;  each  furnished  with  a  flue  for  a. 
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stove,  or  if  preferred  with  a  grate  or  open  fire¬ 
place,  and  eacli  with  fine  closets.  The  hall 
bedroom  or  Prophet’s  chamber,  as  sometimes 
called,  is  a  good-sized  room, and  being  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  rooms  on  either  side  is  convenient 
for  a  child’s  sleeping-room.  The  bath-room  is 
accessible  from  the  principal  bedroom  and  from 
the  rear.  To  warm  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  a  pipe  through  the  maid’s 
room  to  the  chimney,  or  to 
make  in  the  attic  a  horizontal 
flue  of  earthen  pipe,  laid  in 
mortar  upon  brick,  connecting 
with  the  same  chimney.  The 
servants’  rooms  may  be  wann¬ 
ed  in  case  of  sickness,  and  ven¬ 
tilated  by  the  chimney  at  night, 
the  ventilators  being  closed  by 
day,  in  case  fires  are  needed  in 
the  rooms  below.  There  is  a 
large  linen  closet  near  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  and  a  roomy  gar¬ 
ret  over  the  main  house.  The 
house  is  to  be  well  built  in  ev¬ 
ery  respect,  and  plainly  finish¬ 
ed  throughout.  It  is  to  be 
double  boarded  ;  first  diagonal¬ 
ly  boarded  with  hemlock,  this 
first  covering  of  boards  is  to  be  sheathed  with 
roofing  felt;  then  the  weather  boarding  put  on. 

General  specifications  of  materials  and  cost 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  as  follows: 
Blinds  and  Shutters .  ^  150, 


The  Pig-House  at  Ogden  Parm. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  taken  from 
the  working  drawings  of  a  pig-house  which  has 
just  been  built  at  Ogden  Farm,  (Newport,  R.  I.). 
It  is  submitted  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
contemplate  improvements  of  this  sort.  The 
building  is  24  x  32  feet,  and  cost  (built  of  rough 


Carpenter  Work _ ...... 7.7 .  T  ooo' 

Doors . .  . .  i4o" 

Grates .  50 

Hardware,  Nails,  etc.  .7. 7. 7. ...... .7 .7  . 77 .  .7 .  .7 .  .7  22o! 

Lumber .  '  j  500" 

Labor,  Draining  and  Digging . . . .  ’]25.’ 

Mason  Work  and  Materials .  1,700. 

Mouldings,  etc . ...7.7777  300! 

Paints  and  Painting . 7  (KM)! 

Tinning,  (Gutters,  Leaders,  etc.) _  oo" 

Sashes . /. . "  175; 

Sundries .  500 


Fig.  1. — GRAND  PLAN  OF  PIGGERY. 

A,  entrance;  b,  steps;  c,c,  ]K>is;d,d,  troughs;  e,e,  bins  of  dry  earth; /./,  flap  doors. 

pine  battened,  with  cedar  shingles  oil  the  roof) 
only  $425,  including  the  excavation  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  pits  and  the  boarding  up  of  tlieir  sides. 

Fig.  1,  is  the  ground  plan.  There  are  four 
pens  8  x  10,  two  6  x  10,  and  two  6  x  12.  The 
troughs  all  open  into  the  center  area,  and  are 
opened  by  swing  posts  which  expose  them  to 


Total  cost . $7,265. 


Farm  Hay  Scales. 

Very  few  farmers  in  America  are  provided 
with  the  means  for  weighing  hay,  live-stock, 
grain,  coal,  etc.  Yet  no  one  can  question  that 
the  ability  to  substitute  accurate  weighing  from 
rule-of-thumb  guessing,  would  be  a  great  advant¬ 
age,  and  we  are  convinced  that  no  farmer  who 
.  bad  once  realized  this  advantage  would  will¬ 
ingly  do  without  it.  Grain  and  roots,  as  well 
as  bay  and  straw,  are  now,  in  many  localities, 
sold  entirely  by  weight ;  while  the  ability  to 
know,  accurately,  Hie  weight  of  every  animal 
bought  .and  sold  would  be  a  great  safeguard, 
especially  to  the  inexperienced;  and  it  is  of  no 
small  benefit  to  the  stock  grower  to  be  able  to 
know  the  rate  at  which  his  fattening  animals 
are  converting  a  given  weight  of  food  into 
flesh.  We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  just  had  a  Fail-bank’s 
scale  put  into  our  own  barn.  The  platform  of 
the  scale  is  a  part  of  the  barn  floor,  cut  out  and 
supported  on  the  levers,  which  are  immediately 
below  the  timbers.  The  weigh-box  is  in  the 
wall,  at  the  side  of  the  gangway,  out  of  the 
way,  and  out  of  danger.  The  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  scale,  including  setting,  is  a  tax  on 
the  farm  of  about  $10  a  year,  and  it  will  last  as 
long  as  the  barn  will,  and  longer.  It  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  a  half-pound  weight,  and  it  will  weigh  up 
to  the  amount  of  three  tons,  so  that  everything 
pioduced  upon  the  farm,  from  a  pair  of  fowls 
foi  market  to  a  load  of  hay  can  be  accurately 
weighed  in  a  moment.  The  platform  is  so  se¬ 
cure,  that  the  ordinary  use  of  a  barn  floor,  includ¬ 
ing  heavy  teaming,  can  have  no  effect  upon  it. 


dry  manure  mixed  with  earth.  In  the  centre 
of  the  open  floor,  stands  a  Prindle  steamer, 
whose  7-inch  smoke-pipe  discharges  into  the 
middle  of  a  12-inch  galvanized  iron  ventilator, 
whereby  efficient  ventilation  is  secured.  The 
food  is  cooked  in  pork-barrels,  which  may  be 
moved  about  at  pleasure;  the  flexible  steam  hose 
with  an  iron  nozzle  conveying  the  steam  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  Fig.  2  is  a  cross  section,, 
showing  the  manure  pits,  pens,  etc.  More  than 
15  cords  of  manure  can  be  stored  in  the  pits, 
which  are  to  be  emptied  through  shuttered 
windows.  Fig.  3  is  the  front  elevation  of  the 
building,  which  is  to  have  small  yards  at  the 
sides,  communicating  with  the  pens  by  slopes 
from  the  outer  doors.  This  house  will  ac¬ 
commodate  from  thirty  to  forty  shoats,  or  a 
corresponding  number  of  breeding  animals. 


Fig.  2. — CROSS  SECTION  OF  PIGGERY. 
a,  a,  ground  line;  b,b,  posts;  c,c,  manure  pits;  (l.d,  stone  slojies  to  yards;  e,e, 
flap  doors;  f,  ventilator. 

the  attendant  for  cleansing  or  filling,  or  to  the 
swine  for  feeding,  as  may  be  desired.  The  two 
large  bins  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance  door  are 
filled  with  dry  earth,  with  which  the  pigs  are 
treated  to  the  luxury  of  the  earth  closet — to  the 


Coloring-  Butter  in  Winter. 

After  severe  frosts,  when  cattle  have  to  be  fed 
on  cured  fodder,  even  though  roots  form  a  large 
part  of  their  food,  the  butter  loses  the  rich 
color  the  grass  has  given  it,  and  is  but  little 
more  attractive  in  appearance  than  so  much 
tallow.  There  are  various  artificial  means  for 
coloring  it.  A  carrot,  grated  into  the  churn, 
will  communicate  a  light  golden  hue,  and  ex¬ 
tract  of  annatto,  mixed  witli  hot  water,  and 
left  twelve  hours  to  steep,  will  make  a  still 
richer  tint.  Annatto  applied  directly  to  the 
butter  itself,  is  much,  more  effective,  and  13 
chiefly  used  as  a  coloring  agent  of  both  butter 
aud  cheese.  A  slight  admixture 
of  Turmeric,  however,  heightens 
the  color  very  much,  but  it  must 
be  used  most  sparingly,  as  too 
much  of  it  produces  a  brimstone 
color  that  is  anything  but  attrac¬ 
tive.  We  have  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  very  satisfactory: 
Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
annatto,  and  a  half-ounce  of  tur¬ 
meric,  and  steep  them  together 
in  a  pound  of  melted  butter, 
keeping  them  over  a  slow  fire 
for  some  hours.  Then  strain 
through  a  fine  cloth  into  a  jar, 
add  a  little  salt,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  When  the  butter  is 
half  worked,  take  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  mixture  (experience 


Fig.  3. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  PIGGERY. 
a,  wooden  steps ;  b,  battened  door ;  c.c,  tcindows  of  SxlO  glass  ;  d,  ventilator. 
great  improvement  of  the  air  of  the  building, 
aud  of  the  manure.  The  floors  of  llie  pens  are 
made  of  2-inch  planks,  G  inches  wide,  laid  with 
1-inch  openings  between  them,  which  secures 
the  immediate  passage  of  the  urine  to  the  pits 
below,  and  the  gradual  working  through  of  the 


will  teach  the  proportion),  melt  it,  and  pour  it 
in  a  depression  in  the  lump  of  butter,  working 
it  in  as  it  cools  with  the  butter  that  surrounds 
it.  This  will  assume  a  deep  reddish  color  as 
the  added  matter  combines  with  it.  Then  work 
this  thoroughly  through  the 
mass  until  it  is  all  of  the  same 
shade.  The  color,  after  a  little 
practice,  may  be  made  equal  to 
the  richest  gold  of  the  June 
dairy,  and  the  flavor  will  be 
slightly  heightened.  The  butter 
will,  in  fact,  be  much  more  sale¬ 
able,  and  really  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter.  The  most  celebrated  butter 
makers  about  Philadelphia,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  have  Jersey 
cows,  color  tlieir  butter  with 
pure  annatto,  which  gives  it  a 


deep  orange  color.  In  order  that  tlieir  city  cus 
tomers  may  not  know  any  difference,  they  use 
annatto  in  summei-as  well  as  in  winter,  and  the 
rich  color  of  the  crack  Philadelphia  butter 
which  is  fondly  ascribed  to  some  peculiar  quali¬ 
ty  of  Brandywine  grass,  is  l-ealiy  the  effect  of 
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the  use  of  foreign  matter.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  color  of  the  June  make,  and  by  the  careful 
use  of  turmeric  as  an  addition  to  the  annatto, 
this  color  may  be  kept  up  the  year  round. 

■  <i  «  ■  i  Ta-Q-tr-'—  »  C» 

Syphons  for  Farm  Use. 

Mr.  George  H.  Wilson,  the  superphosphate 
manufacturer,  has  hit  upon  a  device  at  his  farm 
on  Seekonk  River,  R.  I.,  which  solves  a  very 
difficult  problem  in  drainage  and  water  supply, 
and  enables  us  to  answer  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  subscribers  more  satisfactorily  than  has 
heretofore  been  possible.  Mr.  Wilson  wished 
to  drain  a  large  and  valuable  peat  swamp.  The 
outlet  was  through  a  culvert  under  a  railroad 
embankment,  which  was  four  feet  too  high.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad  there 
was  fall  enough.  To  avoid  the  expense  and 
danger  of  tunneling  under  a  railroad  in  con¬ 
stant  use,  it  was  desirable  to  lift  the  water  over 
the  four-foot  obstruction.  The  serious  objection 


to  a  syphon,  under  such  circumstances,  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  water  ceases  to  flow  a  full  stream, 
air  enters  the  pipe,  and  the  working  is  stopped. 
Mr.  Wilson  obviated  the  difficulty  by  adding  a 
reverse  curve  to  each  end  of  the  syphon,  which 
was  laid  through  the  culvert.  The  mouths  of 
the  two  curves  (the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  syphon) 
are  on  the  same  level.  This  very  simple  ar¬ 
rangement  prevents  the  air  from  ever  gaining 
the  least  entrance,  and  the  syphon  is  always 
ready  to  work.  The  stream  above  may  become 
entirely  dry,  and  remain  so  for  weeks,  yet  the 
moment  the  water  rises  a  single  inch  above  the 
inlet,  it  will  commence  to  flow  again.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  syphon  is  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving.  It  consists,  in  this 
instance,  of  ten-inch  iron  pipe. 

Of  course  the  same  arrangement  is  practicable 
for  use  under  all  circumstances  where  water  is 
carried  over  hills  or  other  obstructions,  whether 
for  drainage-outlets  or  for  water  supply. 

Each  end  of  the  pipe  should  be  turned  up  to 
the  same  level,  or,  which  would  be  quite  as  well 
with  small  pipes,  each  end  may  be  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  a  barrel,  the  barrels  standing  on  the 
same  level.  For  pipes  of  small  calibre,  where 
the  air  contained  in  the  water  might  do  harm 
by  collecting  at  the  top,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  small  suction  pump  at  that  point,  by 
which  it  may  be  from  time  to  time  withdrawn. 

Don’t  Sell  Your  Farm  by  the  Bushel. 


Many  a  farmer  who  works  steadily  and  zeal¬ 
ously  to  keep  every  acre  of  his  farm  as  an  in¬ 
heritance  for  his  children,  is  unwittingly  selling 
it  away  by  driblets,  when,  by  a  more  judicious 
course  of  management,  he  might  make  as  much 
money  and  keep  adding  to  the  value  of  the 
place.  Having  a  barrel  of  good  wine,  he  draws 
off  the  contents,  little  by  little,  and  keeps  the 
barrel  without  the  wine.  The  value  of  the 


farm  lies  in  its  fertility,  and,  except  in  rare 
cases,  only  in  its  fertility.  It  depends  on  his 
management  whether  he  leaves  it  like  an  emp¬ 
tied  barrel  to  his  children,  or  full  of  the  good 
wine,  that  constitutes  its  great  value.  Indeed, 
the  example  is  not  strong  enough,  for  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  land  is  not  an  idle  wealth,  like  the 
wine  iii  the  barrel.  It  may  be  drawn  out  and 
lived  upon,  and  yet  be  kept  constantly  increas¬ 
ing.  It  all  depends  on  management  whether 
the  father  shall  thrive,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
increase  his  sons’  inheritance,  or  the  reverse. 

It  is  not  the  crop  which  grows  that  exhausts 
the  land ;  it  is  the  disposition  we  make  of  it 
after  it  is  grown.  Every  bushel  of  grain  con¬ 
tains  matters  supplied  by  the  soil.  If  it  is  sold, 
there  is  an  end  of  it,  so  far  as  the  farm  is  con¬ 
cerned.  If  it  is  fed  out  on  the  place,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  part  taken  from  the  soil  goes  into 
the  dung  heap,  and  there  goes  with  it  matter 
which  the  growing  plant  took  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  from  the  atmosphere,  and  which  helps 
to  develop  more  of  the  mineral 
plant-food  of  the  soil,  and  to  make 
more  than  a  bushel  the  next  year. 
Therefore,  look  well  to  the  crops. 
Sell  of  course,  all  that  cannot 
profitably  be  fed  out  on  the  place, 
and,  with  a  part  of  the  price, buy 
manure  to  bring  home.  But,  in 
counting  the  profit  and  loss  of 
feeding  at  home,  consider  always, 
the  value  of  the  manure.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  one  year  with  another, 
com  thoroughly  soaked  and  cook¬ 
ed,  (never  mind  the  grinding 
if  you  cook  thoroughly)  and  fed  to  well-housed 
swine  of  a“growthy”  breed,  will  bring  more 
money  than  if  sold  in  the  market,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  manure;  indeed,  it  will  more  often 
than  not,  pay  to  buy  corn  to  make  into  pork — 
cooking  it  first.  Grow  clover  to  be  fed  to  your 
own  stock,  the  sod  to  be  plowed  in  in  the  spring 
of  the  second  year;  plant  corn  on  the  land; 
feed  the  corn  to  your  own  pigs,  and  use  the 
manure  of  the  sty,  to  top-dress  in  March  the 
clover  jtou  intend  to  plow  for  corn  in  Marr.  If 
this  plan  be  followed,  a  crop  of  wheat  or  of  bar¬ 
ley,  every  third  year,  will  not  prevent  the  land 
from  growing  richer  and  richer ;  but  if  the 
farmer  sells  his  corn  and  wheat,  and  buys  no 
manure,  the  impoverishment  of  the  farm,  and 
to  the  emigration  of  his  sons  is  sure. 


Locating  Trout  Ponds. 

A  great  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the 
breeding  of  fish  within  a  few  years,  and  many 
are  looking  up  trout  brooks  and  preparing  to 
put  up  buildings  for  hatching  and  rearing  this 
beautiful  fish.  But  it  is  not  every  brook  in 
which  trout  breed  naturally,  that  is  adapted  to 
their  artificial  propagation.  Some  are  too  much 
affected  by  drought.  In  the  wild  state  the  trout 
seek  deep  ponds  and  the  springs  along  their 
native  brooks,  and  are  safe  in  time  of  drought. 
If  they  were  confined  by  the  ten  thousand  in 
an  acre  pond  of  stagnant  water,  the  most  of 
them  would  perish.  A  stream,  then,  must  be 
permanent,  and  be  fed  by  living  springs,  and  it 
should  not  be  subject  to  violent  overflow  in 
freshets.  If  the  stream  i3  very  much  affected 
by  heavy  rains,  there  is  constant  danger  that 
the  screens  in  the  flumes  will  become  clogged 
with  leaves,  and  be  swept  away  and  the  fish  be 
lost,  even  if  the  dams  should  withstand  the 
flood.  Floods  are  one  of  the  greatest  perils  of 
the  fish  breeder.  It  is  very  easy  to  lose  twenty 


thousand  dollars  and  the  labor  of  years  in  a 
single  night,  if  suitable  precautions  have  not 
been  taken.  A  stream  whose  medium  flow  is 
a  thousand  gallons  a  minute,  and  never  above 
two  thousand,  is  of  the  most  desirable  capacity. 
If  the  flow  should  fall  to  three  hundred  gallons 
a  minute  in  extreme  drought  it  would  not  prob¬ 
ably  endanger  the  lives  of  the  fish.  Then  it  ia 
a  matter  of  importance  that  the  brook  should 
run  clear  even  when  it  is  raised  by  rains.  Clear 
water  is  not  only  desirable  in  the  hatching-box¬ 
es,  but  in  the  feeding-ponds,  especially  in  the 
pond  where  the  young  fish  are  confined.  A 
trout  will  live  for  some  time  in  a  muddy  brook  if 
the  water  is  cold  enough,  but  it  is  not  a  congenial 
home.  For  this  reason  a  stream  selected  for 
breeding  should  not  run  near  cultivated  fields 
or  cross-roads  where  large  quantities  of  muddy 
water  are  discharged.  The  clearer  the  stream, 
the  better.  Then  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  to  be  considered.  The  nearer  it  can  be  kept 
to  fifty  degrees,  which  is  about  the  temperature 
of  our  living  springs,  the  better.  But  there  are 
many  brooks  that  in  summer  rise  as  high  as 
70°,  and  in  winter  sink  as  low  as  38°,  that  are 
famous  trout  streams,  and  furnish  good  facili¬ 
ties  for  breeding-ponds.  If  living  springs  can 
be  brought  into  the  liatching-liouse,  and  into 
the  ponds,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable,  but  by 
no  means  essential.  The  eggs  hatch  in  forty 
days  in  water  at  fifty  degrees,  and  six  days  are 
added  for  every  degree  of  increased  cold.  In 
water  at  40°  it  would  take  a  hundred  days  to 
hatch  the  eggs.  But  where  a  man  has  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  eggs  in  the  boxes,  and 
gives  all  his  time  to  the  business,  it  makes  but 
little  difference  whether  the  hatching  takes 
forty  or  a  hundred  days.  The  health  of  the 
young  fish  is  not  affected  by  the  length  of  the 
incubation.  It  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  location  must  be  made  at  the  fountain 
head  of  the  stream,  or  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  it.  If  the  stream  runs  through  a 
swamp  that  absorbs  a  good  deal  of  the  rain¬ 
fall,  and  parts  with  it  slowly,  it  is  till  the  better. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  the  region  from  which 
the  springs  flow  should  be  covered  with  trees 
and  brush.  This  keeps  the  rvater  cooler,  and 
makes  the  flow  more  uniform.  There  will  in¬ 
deed  be  more  trouble  from  the  leaves,  but  a  well- 
appointed  fish-hatching  establishment  supposes 
a  man  always  in  his  place  to  attend  to  the 
screens.  The  starting  of  a  trout-hatching  enter¬ 
prise  will  involve  the  outlay  of  from  one  to 
three  thousand  dollars.  Before  making  the 
investment  it  will  pay  to  secure  the  services  of 
some  one  skilled  in  the  business  to  examine 
your  waters,  and  determine  the  best  location 
for  the  ponds  and  the  buildings. 

Saving  Manure. 


The  quantity  of  manure  that  may  be  saved 
and  manufactured  from  twenty  head  of  cattle 
in  a  year  is  astonishing  to  an  old-style  farmer, 
who  believes  in  the  good  old  stuff,  but  is  too 
close-fisted  to  hire  labor.  The  writer  came  into 
possession  of  a  run-down  farm  last  spring,  with 
about  forty  loads  of  manure  in  the  two  barn¬ 
yards,  as  the  result  of  last  year’s  operations. 
The  practice  in  the  neighborhood  is  to  clean  the 
yards  in  the  spring,  and  let  them  lie  bare  until 
after  haying,  when  a  few  loads  of  dirt  and  sea¬ 
weed  are  carted  in,  which  suffices  for  the  year. 
As  soon  as  the  yards  were  cleared,  we  began  to 
cart  in  old  buls,  stack  bottoms,  swamp  mud, 
decayed  leaves,  head  lands,  and  sea-weed,  add¬ 
ing  every  week  a  few  loads,  and  plowing  occa- 
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sionally  to  mix  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  with 
the  contents  of  the  yard.  All  the  manure  from 
the  horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  pigs,  was  thrown 
into  the  yards  and  mixed  with  the  accumulating 
mass.  By  September  we  had  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  loads  of  compost  of  much  better 
quality  than  was  carted  out  in  the  spring, 
ready  to  be  spread  upon  the  meadows  or  to 
be  plowed  under  for  grain,  and  the  best  part 
of  the  year  for  making  manure  is  still  ahead. 
In  the  common  practice  of  leaving  the  yards 
bare  during  the  summer,  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  manure  is  lost  for  want  of  absorbents, 
even  if  the  cattle  are  yarded  at  night.  There  is 
nothing,  to  save  the  liquid  manure,  which  is 
worth  quite  as  much  as  the  solid.  Most  of  the 
ammonia  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  But 
with  plenty  of  good  absorbents  and  the  frequent 
plowing  and  harrowing  of  the  yard,  nothing  is 
lost.  All  the  refuse  material  dropped  in  the 
yard  becomes  charged  with  ammonia,  and  plant 
food  is  manufactured  very  fast.  It  tells  upon 
the  grass,  grain,  and  root  crops  immediately, 
and  the  process  of  renovation  begins.  This,  of 
course,  costs  labor  and  the  outlay  of  capital, 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  expenditure  that  pays  very 
soon  in  the  increased  crops.  We  must  either 


do  this,  or  worse.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  upon 
commercial  fertilizers  for  ordinary  farming. 
The  great  bulk  of  fertilizers  must  be  made  at 
home.  Neither  will  it  pay  to  have  lean  barn¬ 
yards,  and  grow  grass  at  the  rate  of  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  25  bushels  of  corn,  30 
of  oats,  10  of  rye,  and  50  of  potatoes.  The  farm 
runs  down  and  the  farmer’s  purse  grows  lean 
with  this  kind  of  management.  We  want  to 
double  and  treble  these  crops,  and  by  saving  ma¬ 
nure  any  farmer  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  do  it. 

- . - ma  i  ■■■nniaO-imi...  ft  O 

The  Buffaloes. 

Thousands  of  people  get  glimpses  of  the  Buffa¬ 
lo  now-a-days  in  their  six  days  rail-road  ride  to 
California,  wdio  have  never  before  seen  this  the 
noblest  of  our  native  quadrupeds.  Many  travel¬ 
ers  stop  for  a  few  days’  shooting.  The  Buffaloes 
thus  rendered  familiar  with  civilization  are  first 
decreasing  in  numbers;  and  it  will  require 
legislative  action  to  preserve  these  cattle  of  the 
plains  for  another  generation  of  hunters.  The 
Buffalo  cows  drop  their  calves  early  in  the 
spring,  and  in  seclusion,  from  which  they  emerge 
as  the  warm  weather  comes  on  and  before  the 
heats  of  summer.  At  this  time  they  receive  the 


attentions  of  their  lordly  mates.  The  court¬ 
ships  are  often  conducted  in  a  very  exemplary 
and  quiet  manner,  but  should  two  bulls  take  a 
fancy  to  one  cow,  a  passage  of  arms  is  the  only 
resource.  This  settles  the  controversy,  and  the 
preferences  of  the  favorite  at  the  same  time. 
These  encounters,  if  between  strong  bulls,  well 
matched,  are  often  really  terrific.  They  meet 
running  toward  each  other  in  full  career,  the 
clash  of  horns  and  thud  of  foreheads  resound 
over  the  plain,  and  both  recoil  only  to  gather 
breath,  run  backward  a  ways  and  again  rush  to 
the  charge.  It  is  seldom  that  fatal  injuries  are 
received,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
strength  of  the  horns,  (which  indeed  are  very 
much  battered),  of  the  frontal  bones,  and  by  the 
thick  pads  of  woolly  hair  which  cover  their 
foreheads.  When  one  is  worsted  he  retires,  and 
disconsolate  yet  hopeful,  follows  at  a  respectful 
distance  the  happy  pair,  unless  charmed  away 
by  meeting  some  lone  cow  or  heifer,  which  will 
take  compassion  on  his  loneliness.  These 
matches  generally  last  for  the  whole  season, 
and  until  the  bulls  and  cows  unite  in  those 
immense  promiscuous  herds,  which  blacken 
certain  portions  of  the  plains  where  food  is 
abundant  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
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A  Beautiful  Green-house  Climber.— {Myr¬ 
siphyllum  asparagoides.) 

For  some  years  the  florists  around  Boston 
have  cultivated  a  delicate  vine  which  is  exten¬ 


sively  used  in  floral  decorations.  We  first  met 
with  it  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  a  New 
York  florist,  who  knew  it  only  as  Boston  Srai- 
lax,  and  it  is  by  some  called  Boston  vine.  The 
name  Myrsiphyllum,  means  Myrtle  leaf,  and 
asparagoides ,  resembling  asparagus,  a  likeness 
which,  while  it  is  apparent  to  the  botanist,  is  not 
very  manifest  at  first  sight.  The  roots  are 
fleshy ;  the  stems,  though  small,  are  strong  and 
elastic,  and  climb  to  the  height  of  some  twenty 
feet.  The  foliage  is  of  a  fresh,  lively,  shining 
green,  if  that  can  be  called  foliage  which  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  leaves.  The  proper  leaves 
are  small,  colorless  scales  upon  the  stem,  from 
the  axils  of  which  spring  the  apparent  leaves, 
but  which,  structurally  considered,  are  modi¬ 
fied  branches,  which  take  the  place  of  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  appearing 
two  or  three  together,  and  are  followed  by  a 
globular  berry.  The  plant  is  grown  in  ordi¬ 
nary  green-house  culture,  and  is  trained  upon 
strings.  It  will  grow  well  in  window  culture, 
especially  if  it  can  have  an  abundance  of  light, 
and  when  trained  over  a  support  of  some  kind 
soon  covers  it  with  luxuriant  green.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  dividing  the  root,  but  our  florists 
generally  raise  it  from  the  seed,  which  is  freely 
produced  by  old  plants.  This  matures  in  July, 
and  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  engraving  gives 
some  reduced  branches  and  a  portion  of  the 
plant  of  the  natural  size.  The  delicacy  and 


beauty  of  the  Myrsiphyllum  especially  adapt  it 
for  use  in  floral  decorations,  and  it  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  good  quality — it  does  not  readily  wilt. 
For  making  up  floral  wreaths  for  the  hair  it  is 
superior  to  all  other  green,  and  large  quantities 
are  used  for  this 
purpose  alone. 

It  is  sometimes 
used  with  fine 
effect  to  trim  a 
white  dress ;  be 
ing  obtainable  in 
long  pieces,  it 
readily  forms  a 
graceful  tracery 
far  superior  to 
any  embroidery. 

We  think  that 
the  cultivation  of 
this  plant  for 
ornamental  pur¬ 
poses  must  be 
peculiar  to  this 
country,  as  we 
do  not  find  it  in 
any  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  plant  cata¬ 
logues,  or  in  the 
foreign  works  on 
floriculture.  Lat¬ 
terly  the  florists 
near  New  York 
have  engaged  in 
the  culture  of 
this  plant,  some 
of  them  devot¬ 
ing  whole  houses 
entirely  to  it. 

The  Myrsiphyl¬ 
lum  bears  cut¬ 
ting  well,  as  new 
shoots  spring  up 
in  great  abun¬ 
dance  after  each 
cutting  back. 

We  had  a  speci¬ 
men  planted  out  in  a  somewhat  protected 
place  during  the  summer,  which  flourished 
luxuriantly.  Judging  from  this  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  keep  it  housed  all  the  year  around. 

*  < aa^C an— - • 

The  Prickly  Fruited  Gherkin.— {Gucumis 
Anguria.) 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  which  were 
first  introduced  for  ornamental  purposes  that 
were  afterwards  found  to  be  eatable,  and  have 
become  more  or  less  common  articles  of  food. 
The  tomato  is  a  notable  instance  of  this,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  the  Martynia,  Nasturtium,  and 
others,  have  been  promoted  or  degraded,  as  we 
choose  to  view  it,  from  the  flower  garden  to  the 
kitchen  garden.  The  Cueumis  Anguria  is  found 
in  the  seedsmen’s  catalogues  (sometimes  under 
the  name  of  G.  Arada ),  among  the  ornamental 
climbing  plants.  It  has  a  pleasing  foliage,  and 
the  fruit  attracts  attention  from  its  singular 
form  and  yellow  color  when  ripe.  The  fruit  is 
of  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  and  attached  to  the 
vine  by  a  very  long  stalk  ;  its  surface  is  rough¬ 
ened  with  numerous  spiny  projections,  and  is 
yellow,  or  sometimes  pale  green.  The  best 
succcess  is  had  by  starting  the  seeds  in  pots, 
and  turning  the  plants  out  when  the  weather 
is  warm.  As  a  kitchen  garden  product  the 
fruit  is  taken  before  its  skin  becomes  hard.  Its 
smell  and  taste  resemble  the  common  cucum¬ 
ber.  Its  main  use  is  in  pickling.  In  April, 


1868,  we  inadvertently  applied  the  name  of  the 
present  plant  to  the  Egyptian  or  Hairy  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Gucumis  Chafe,  which  is  similar  in  shape 
and  uses  to  the  present  one,  but  has  the 
fruit  very  thickly  clothed  with  coarse  hairs. 


The  Ailanthus  as  a  Timber  Tree. 

The  Agriculturist  has  been  one  of  the  few 
friends  that  the  Ailanthus  tree  has  had  in  this 
country,  and  we  were  glad  to  see,  in  looking 
over  a  recent  “  Journal  de  V Agriculture''  that  a 
French  writer  has  made  a  strong  appeal  in  its 
favor.  Its  rapid  growth,  utility  of  its  timber, 
its  hardiness,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  unpromising  soils  and  localities 
are  points  which  should  strongly  recommend  it 
to  planters.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  is,  and  with  reason,  made  to  it — its 
unpleasant  odor  when  in  flower.  This  disa¬ 
greeable  odor  is  given  out  by  the  staminate  or 
the  male  tree  only.  A  writer  in  the  Horticul¬ 
turist  singularly  enough  considers  the  two 
trees  as  distinct,  and  says :  “  I  cannot  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  common  Ailanthus  was  introduced 
by  mistake,  and  that  those  who  brought  it  to 
this  country  intended  to  have  introduced  the 
tree  which  I  have  described  ” — referring  to  the 
fertile  sex.  If  this  writer  should  plant  some  of 
the  seeds  of  the  tree  he  so  much  praises,  he 
would  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  trees  would  be  the  offensive  males,  and 
that  there  was  no  “mistake”  about  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  Where  large  trees  are  required  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  odor  would  be  objectionable,  they 
can  be  grown  from  cuttings  of  the  roots  of  the 
pistillate  or  female  ones.  For  small  posts,  stakes, 
or  other  uses  for  which  trees  too  young  to  have 
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blossomed  will  answer,  they  may  be  raised 
from  the  seed.  Experiments  made  in  France 
show  the  wood  of  the  Ailantlms  to  have  less 
density  than  that  of  the  oak,  and  greater  than 
that  of  the  elm,  while  it  is  superior  to  either  of 
the  two  in  elasticity  and  tenacity.  The  writer 
above  referred  to  states,  that  he  knows  of 
Ailantlms  planks  which  have  been  exposed  to 
the  weather  for  twenty-seven  years,  without 
shelter  or  paint,  and  that  the  wood  is  perfectly 
preserved.  The  same  author 
quotes  instances  in  which  the 
wood  has  been  used  for  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  etc.,  and  it 
neither  warps  nor  cracks.  The 
wood  saws  readily,  and  after¬ 
wards  acquires  great  hardness 
under  exposure  to  the  air.  In 
a  former  volume  we  cited  in¬ 
stances  in  which  it  had  been 
used  for  cabinet  work,  and  gave 
a  note  from  M.  McCullough,  who 
has  found  it  one  of  the  most 
available  materials  for  vineyard 
stakes.  A  small  plantation  will 
keep  up  a  supply  of  stakes,  as,  Fig.  2.—: 

when  cut  off,  a  new  growth  springs  up  from 
the  root.  With  all  these  facts  in  favor  of  the 
Ailantlms,  and  only  one  against  it, — and  that 
being  one  which,  with  a  little  care,  can  readily 
be  avoided, — we  suggest  to  those  about  to 
plant  trees  to  give  it  a  share  of  consideraton. 


cross-bar  in  the  center,  one  near  the  bottom  and 
another  near  the  top.  Slats  are  nailed  to  these 
pieces  18  inches  apart,  at  an  angle  of  45  de¬ 
grees.  At  each  of  these  slats  a  young  tree,  one 
year  old  from  the  bud  or  graft,  is  planted, 
which  will  of  course  bring  them  18  inches 
apart.  The  young  trees  are  pruned  by  re¬ 
moving  about  one-third  of  their  length, 
cutting  back  to  a  good  bud  to  prolong  the 
growth.  The  next  season  the  growth  is  to  be 


Cordon  Training  of  The  Pear. 

i ' 

Our  people  are,  as  a  general  thing,  averse  to 
what  may  be  called  the  refinements  of  horti¬ 
culture.  The  training  of  fruit  trees  against 
walls,  which  is  a  necessity  in  Europe,  is,  fortu¬ 
nately  useless  here,  unless  one  wishes  to  hide 
a  bare  space,  and  then  we  prefer  to  use  some 
rapidly  growing  vine.  Cordon  training,  as  it  is 
called,  means  training  a  tree  to  a  simple  stem, 
be  it  horizontal,  upright,  or  inclined  at  some 
particular  angle.  While  visiting  the  extensive 
grounds  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
this  autumn,  we  saw  a 
successful  specimen  of 
training  upon  the  sim¬ 
ple  oblique  cordon.  This 
method  of  training 
would  be  useful  to  those 
who  have  restricted 
grounds  and  wish  to 
grow  a  number  of  va¬ 
rieties,  to  those  who 
wish  to  have  some  horti¬ 
cultural  pet  with  which 
to  amuse  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  those  who 
have  places  where  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a 
screen.  It  is  not  com¬ 
mended  to  persons  who 
have  an  abundance  of 
v,  land,  or  to  those  who 
cannot  give  the  proper 
attention  in  caring  for 
Fig.  1 — tree  two  years  tlictrees.  The  oblique 
old.  cordon  was  proposed  by 

M.  Du  Breuil,  of  France,  and  is  carried  out  by 
training  the  trees  to  a  single  stem,  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  upon  a  trellis  made  of  wooden  slats 
or  furnished  with  wires.  The  trellis  at  Messrs. 
Hovey’s  was  of  wood,  and  this,  in  our  climate, 
would  be  more  suitable  and  less  troublesome 
than  wire.  The  trellis  is  made  about  10  feet 
high,  with  strong  posts  at  suitable  distances,  a 


PEAR  TRAINED  IN  SIMPLE  OBLIQUE  CORDON. 

entirely  from  the  uppermost  bud,  and  all  shoots 
which  start  from  the  other  buds  are  pinched 
when  they  have  made  five  or  six  leaves.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  year’s  growth  the  tree  will 
appear  as  in  fig.  1.  One-third  of  the  new 
growth  is  again  cut  away,  as  shown  by  the  line, 
and  the  stem  the  next  year  is  again  prolonged 
by  extension  from  the  upper  bud,  the  side  shoots 
being  kept  pinched  in,  and  this  treatment  is  fol¬ 
lowed  until  the  tree  reaches  the  top  of  the 
trellis.  For  the  first  two  years  of  its  growth 
at  the  trellis  the  tree  is  kept  at  an  angle  of  GO 
degrees,  but  the  third  year  it  is  inclined  to  45 
degrees.  Of  course  the  tree  must  be  kept  well 
tied  up  to  the  slats  of  the  trellis,  and  the  pinch¬ 
ing  must  be  carried  on,  to  induce  the  formation 
of  fruit-bearing,  spurs  all  along  the  stem.  The 
engraving,  fig.  2,  shows  a  trellis  filled  with  pear 
trees  trained  in  oblique  cordon,  and  indicates 
the  manner  in  which  the  trees  at  each  end  are 
trained  in  order  to  properly  fill  the  corners. 
W e  have  given  but  a  brief  outline  of  the 
method,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  oilers.  The  details  of  pinching  to 
induce  fruitfulness,  we  defer  until  near  the 
time  for  performing  the  operation. 


Cutting  and  Preserving  Cions. 


It  is  probable  that  the  sooner  cions  are  cut 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the  better.  We 
know  that  the  vitality  of  the  peach  and  other 
somewhat  tender  trees  is  impaired  by  severe 
cold,  and  we  may  infer  that  cions  of  the  trees 
we  consider  hardy  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  no 
wise  benefitted  by  this  exposure  to  the  great 
variations  of  a  northern  winter.  Cions  should 
be  preserved  at  a  temperature  so  low  that  the 
buds  will  not  be  induced  to  swell,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  not  deprive  them  of  their  natural 
moisture.  At  the  same  time  they  must  not  be 
surrounded  by  an  excess  of  moisture,  which 
would  induce  decay.  These  conditions  are  met 
in  a  rough  way  by  burying  the  grafts  in  sand  or 
earth  which  is  only  very  slightly  damp.  The 
objection  to  this  mode  of  preservation  is,  that 
the  cions  become  covered  with  grit,  which  much 
annoys  the  person  who  sets  them  by  dulling  his 
knife.  When  bog-moss  (Sphagnum)  can  be 
obtained,  this  will  be  found  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  to  pack  the  cions  in  a  box. 


It  should  be  used  very  slightly  moist.  Saw¬ 
dust,  which  can  be  obtained  almost  everywhere, 
is  equally  good.  Taken  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  mill,  it  is  of  the  proper  degree  of  dampness, 
and  will  preserve  cions  perfectly  if  used  as  a 
packing  material.  Where  there  are  many  cions 
and  they  will  not  be  needed  during  winter  for 
root-grafting,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  box 
which  is  to  be  only  half  or  two-thirds  full ; 
cross-pieces  are  fastened  upon  the  inside  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  cions  from  falling , 
out  when  it  is  inverted.  The  box  is  then 
buried,  upside  down,  in  a  place  where  water 
will  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  cions.  In 
putting  away  grafts  one 
cannot  be  too  careful 
to  prevent  their  losing 
their  identity.  Tie  se-  cion. 

curely  in  bundles,  and  with  each  tie  up  a  stick 
marked  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  obliterat¬ 
ed.  Some  take  the  precaution  to  cut  away  a 
portion  of  one  or  two  of  the  larger  cions,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  flat  surface  on  which  numerals 
are  cut  with  a  knife,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  A  permanent  record  is  of  course  kept 
of  the  varieties  indicated  by  these  numbers. 


Have  you  any  Grape  Vines? 

While  enjoying  an  abundance  of  grapes  this 
autumn,  we  have  often  wondered  if  any  reader 
of  the  Agriculturist  who  owned  or  hired  a  piece 
of  ground,  no  matter  how  small,  was  without 
this  delicious  fruit.  If  there  are  any  grape-less 
ones  among  our  constituents,  it  is  not  that  we 
have  not  in  past  seasons  said  sufficient  about 
grapes.  We  have  discussed  varieties,  and  given 
the  plainest  possible  directions  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  vine.  We  were  accused  of  having 
the  grape  fever.  It  is  a  very  good  fever  to  have, 
and  if  it  were  contagious  we  should  as  a  people 
be  much  better  off.  We  would  have  every  one 
plant  a  vine  or  vines,  no  matter  whether  they 
own  the  land  on  which  they  place  them  or  not. 
An  old  friend  of  ours,  who  changes  his  resi¬ 
dence  almost  every  year,  always  plants  vines  in 
the  yard  of  his  new  dwelling,  and  leaves  them 
there  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  come 
after  him.  l-The  grape  business  has  been  over¬ 
done,”  is  now  a  common  remark.  In  one  sense 
it  lias  been  overdone.  Those  who  with  no 
knowledge  of  grape-growing,  calculated  the 
number  of  vines  to  the  acre,  and  the  number  of 
pounds  of  fruit  to  the  vine,  and  made  large 
profits  by  the  easy  method  of  simple  arithmetic, 
overdid  the  business.  So  those  propagators 
who  grew  supplies  of  stock  far  in  advance  of 
the  demand  complain  that  the  business  is  over¬ 
done.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that  not  one-tenth 
of  the  people  have  an  abundance  of  grapes,  and 
a  still  less  number  have  them  from  September 
until  January.  The  grape-vine  is  the  most  ac¬ 
commodating  of  plants.  It  can  be  kept  down 
close  to  the  ground,  or  it  may  be  made  to  reach 
to  the  eaves  of  the  house.  There  is  scarcely  a 
city  or  village  yard  which  cannot  support  sever¬ 
al  vines  without  inconveniently  restricting 
the  space.  As  for  those  who  live  on  farms  and 
have  plenty  of  land,  they  can,  if  they  will,  have 
all  that  can  be  eaten  in  the  family,  and  some  to 
spare.  The  mail  gives  facilities  for  obtaining 
vines  from  a  distance,  and  catalogues  of  prices 
are  to  be  had  of  dealers  for  the  asking.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  autumn  is  long,  they  may  be  planted 
this  month,  but  in  severe  climates  spring  is  the 
preferable  season.  As  to  varieties,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  choice,  and  it  is  also  a  point  upon 
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which  tastes  differ.  The  Concord  lias  been 
called  the  “grape for  the  million,”  and  so  far  as 
large  and  certain  crops  of  a  not  very  superior 
fruit  go,  it  gives  general  satisfaction.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  is  a  first-class  variety,  and  succeeds  in  most 
localities.  The  Iona,  not  excelled  in  quality  by 
any  other  grape,  fails  in  some  places,  and  is 
most  excellent  in  others.  Diana,  Creveling, 
Walter,  Alvey,  and  many  others  we  might 
mention  are  good.  The  Eumelan  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  sort,  now  attracting  attention  as  an 
early  grape.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth  of  the  young  vines, 
and  the  excellent  character  of  the  fruit.  In 
order  to  put  this  novelty  among  grapes  within 
the  reach  of  our  subscribers,  it  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  supply  it  as  a  special  premium,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  another  page.  The 
vines  of  the  Eumelan  can,  as  there  indicated, 
be  obtained  at  reduced^  rates,  or  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  small  amount  of  trouble  in  ob¬ 
taining  subscribers  by  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  pay  the  money  for  them.  That  we  think 
that  this  is  a  grape  which  promises  to  become 
popular  is  shown  by  our  offering  it  as  a  premium. 
At  all  events,  let  us  have  more  grapes  grown 
for  family  use.  Those  who  grow  for  profit  need 
not  be  urged  to  plant  vines,  but  farmers  and 
householders  generally  do  need  to  give  this  mat¬ 
ter  more  attention.  This  is  a  branch  of  agricul¬ 
ture  that  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  “  overdone.” 

■ - "■»  * - -a®  ■=- - -  - 

Two  Pears  Little  Known. 

In  the  desire  for  novelties  in  fruits,  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  really  good  things  we  already 
have.  In  the  long  list  of  pears,  there  are 
many  of  great  value  that  are  known  only  to  a 
few,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  been  kept 
before  the  public.  In  looking  over  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co.’s  large  collection,  we  were  struck 


Fig.  1. — ADAMS  PEAK. 


With  the  number  of  excellent  varieties  which 
are  now  seldomlieard  of.  We  give  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  two  of  these,  as  we  think  they 
possess  merits  entitling  them  to  be  better  known. 


Adams. — Named  for  a  clergyman  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  who  raised  it  from  seed.  The  tree  is 
vigorous  and  bears  well.  The  fruit  is  large,  and 
of  the  shape  shown  in  the  outline,  fig.  1.  The 
stalk  is  very  generally  set  obliquely  under  a  lip. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  pale  yellow,  often  crim¬ 
son  on  the  sunny  side.  The  flesh  white,  very 


juicy,  vinous  and  melting.  This  pear  ripens  in 
September  with  the  Bartlett,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance  in  external  appearance, 
though  it  is  of  a  much  better  quality.  We 
are  informed  that  it  is  sometimes  sold 
in  the  Boston  market  as  the  Bartlett. 

Tea. — This  variety  was  raised  in  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  from  a  seed  found  in  a  par¬ 
cel  of  tea,  a  circumstance  which  gave  it 
its  name.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  shape  and  average  size  of 
the  fruit  are  given  in  fig.  2.  The  skin  is 
of  a  fine  lemon  yellow,  with  numerous 
small  brown  dots,  the  cheek  is  some¬ 
times  reddish,  but  not  so  in  our  speci¬ 
mens.  The  flesh  is  very  fine  grained  and 
melting.  Downing  classes  it  as  “good  to 
very  good” — we'  incline  to  “very  good,” 
and  wonder  why  a  fruit  of  such  excel¬ 
lence  should  not  be  more  frequently 
seen.  It  ripens  early  in  September. 

Notes  from  “  The  Pines.”— No.  7. 

In  introducing  ornamental  plants  in¬ 
to  our  grounds,  we  sometimes  give  quar- 
|  ters  to  a  troublesome  customer.  Most 
j  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  flowers 
remember  the  Calystegia  pubescens,  a  sort 
of  double  Morning-glory.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  vine,  but  woe  to  the  garden  where 
it  once  gets  a  root  hold.  Many  years  ago 
it  was  in  the  yard  of  a  house  in  which 
I  lived  in  the  city.  I  managed  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  borders  with  some  success, 
but  it  fortified  itself  under  the  brick 
walks,  and  would  shoot  out  at  me  from 
between  the  bricks.  For  two  or  three  years 
I  fought  that  thing,  and  now  as  I  go  by 
and  see  the  spot  covered  by  a  large  marble 
building,  I  feel  an  inward  satisfaction  that  the 


Calystegia  has  got  its  quietus.  I  was  reminded 
of  this  old  enemy  by  a  new  one.  The  florists 
offer  PEgopodiam  Podagraria  variegata ,  and  we 
planted  a  few  small  plants.  It  lias  very  pretty 
variegated  foliage.  The  plain  form  of  it  is 
known  as  Goats-beard,  in  England,  where  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  weeds ; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  this,  being  a  “foliaged 
plant”  as  the  florists  will  call  variegated  things, 
would  behave  itself.  Hardy !  of  course  it  w’as, 
and  how  it  did  grow !  This  fall  I  was  in  a 
friend’s  garden  in  Massachusetts,  who  called  me 
to  see  his  lawn,  it  was  actually  ruined  by  the 
iEgopodium,  and  I  doubt  if  anything  short  of 
spading  up  and  sifting  the  soil  would  ever  get 
it  out.  This  morning  I  dug  up  our  four  speci¬ 
mens,  and  a  job  it  was.  They  had  made  un¬ 
derground  runners  over  two  feet  long,  thickly 
furnished  with  buds,  and  as  tender  as  a  potato 
sprout.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  fragments 
of  these  shoots  were  left  in  the  ground,  for 
it  is  a  weed  compared  with  which  the  Cana¬ 
da  Thistle  is  respectable.  N.  B. — We  have 
no  JEgopodium  Podagraria  variegata  for  sale. 

Have  been  selecting  some  Black  Alders  for 
planting  in  a  contemplated  shrubbery.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  fruitfulness  of  these, 
some  of  them  being  as  full  of  berries  as  they  can 
hold.  We  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  shrubs 
that  are  showy  when  in  fruit.  For  a  real  blaze 
of  scarlet,  nothing  is  equal  to  the  Black  Alder. 
I  was  disposed  to  smile  when  the  English 
papers  announced  the  discovery  that  Poke-weed 
wTas  hardy.  There  is  one  just  over  the  fence  in 
a  neighbor’s  ground  that  would  be  a  grand  thing 
if  set  in  a  lawm.  It  has  numerous  stalks,  some 
eight  feet  high,  and  these  are  of  a  color  and 
bloom  that  would  vie  with  the  richest  purple 
plum,  while  the  large  drooping  clusters  of  berries 
shine  like  jet.  What  a  pity  it  is  so  “common.” 

A  friend  writes  that  he  wishes  “  The  Pines 
would  say  something  about  taking  care  of  roses 
and  other  tender  things.”  Some  timely  notes 
were  written  last  month,  but  were  crowded  out. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  say  anything  about  most 
tender  plants.  If  the  Heliotropes,  Lantanas, 
Lemon  Verbenas,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  the 
like,  are  not  in  the  cellar  or  other  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  they  are  past  remedy.  But  the  monthly 
roses  (China  and  Tea),  are  nearly  hardy  and 
continue  to  bloom  for  some  wreeks  after  the 
frosts  have  blackened  the  other  things.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  try  Mr.  Henderson’s  plan  of  laying 
down  and  covering,  which  succeeds  well  in  any 
soil  not  too  retentive  of  moisture.  A  shallow 
trench  is  dug  in  which  the  plant  is  laid  by  bend¬ 
ing  over;  it  is  pegged  dowTn,  and  covered  with 
sods  placed  grassy  side  up.  Some  litter  should 
previously  be  put  around  the  bushes  to  keep  the 
soil  from  freezing,  so  that  the  operation  can  be 
postponed  until  the  ground  freezes.  Around 
New  York  the  middle  of  December  is  soon 
enough.  Covering  too  early  will  lead  to  decay. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  the  weeds  get  ready 
for  winter  ?  The  perennial  ones,  such  as  Docks, 
Thistles,  and  Dandelions,  etc.,  from  this  year’s 
seeds  have  grown  into  neat  little  plants  with  a 
rosette  of  leaves  which  lays  close  to  the  ground. 
In  this  condition  they  look  very  innocent,  but 
just  lift  one  of  them  and  see  what  a  root  it  has. 
Without  making  any  show  about  it,  it  has  been 
laying  in  an  underground  store  of  food,  and  as 
soon  as  warm  weather  comes,  it  will  push  with 
astonishing  vigor.  It  does  no  good  to  cut  their 
heads  off  with  a  hoe  at  this  time,  for  the  leaves 
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have  done  their  work.  Nothing  short  of 
uprooting  will  be  certain  to  destroy  them. 


The  sudden  and  unusual  cold  caught  me  in 
the  midst  of  bulb  planting,  and  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  operations  in  that 
line.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  bulbs  in  early,  but  I 
have  planted  them  late  in 
December  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  Ranunculuses  and 
Anemones,  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  as 
bulbs,  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  ground  as  late  as 
practicable.  If  planted  too 
early,  they  are  very  apt  to 
start  if  a  few  warm  days 
come  before  winter  sets  in. 

The  majority  of  those  who 
cultivate  bulbs  in  windows 
make  a  failure  of  it,  simply 
because  they  will  not  wait 
until  the  bulbs  have  made 
abundant  roots  before  they 
are  brought  into  the  warm 
room.  The  catalogues  di¬ 
rect  to  plant  three  Hya¬ 
cinths  in  a  pot.  When  the 
three  are  so  accommoda¬ 
ting  as  to  bloom  all  at  the 
same  time,  the  effect  is 
very  pretty,  but  this  rarely 
happens;  one  will  get 
much  ahead  of  the  others, 
or  else  one  will  lag  so  far 
behind  that  the  rest  will  be 
out  of  flower  by  the  time 
it  gets  ready  to  open.  Last 
winter  I  put  a  lot  of  bulbs 
in  a  box  of  earth  mixed 
with  moss  rubbish,  kept 
them  cool  and  dark  until 
wTell  rooted,  and  then 
brought  them  to  the  light 
in  a  back  room.  When 
the  flowers  were  about  to 
open  the  bulbs  were  taken 
up,  the  earth  washed  out 
of  the  roots  without  break¬ 
ing  them,  and  then  placed 
in  pots  of  moss  which  was 
kept  wet.  This  method 
is  much  preferable  to 
growing  the  bulbs  in  moss 
altogether,  or  in  water,  as 
it  produces  well  developed 
leaves  and  flower  stems,  which  are  not  usually 
found  on  plants  nourished  solely  upon  water. 

- - ->  . — — -a«t» - -  — - 

SOFT-WOODED  PLANTS  AS  STANDARDS.  — 
Lantanas,  Heliotropes,  Lemon  Verbenas,  Ge¬ 
raniums,  etc.,  are  usually  planted  out  in  spring 
and  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own  way,  the  ob¬ 
ject  generally  being  an  abundance  of  flowers. 
At  the  close  of  the  season  they  are  found  to  be 
too  large  and  too  unshapely  to  house,  and  they 
are  left  to  be  killed  by  the  frost.  By  proper 
care  at  the  start  and  an  occasional  pruning  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  the  plants  can  be  grown  as 
dense  bushes  or  may  form  pleasing  standards. 
Lantanas  and  Lemon  Verbenas  may  be  grown 
to  a  single  stem  5  or  G  feet  high  the  first  season ; 
they  are  to  be  kept  over  the  winter  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  next  spring  the  upper  branches  only 
are  allowed  to  grow  and  form  a  head.  These 
plants  trained  in  this  way  make  fine  lawn  speci¬ 
mens  and  will  last  for  years.  The  oddest  thing 
to  grow  in  the  form  of  a  standard  or  tree  is  the 


Acliyranthes,  a  now  common  purplish-crimson 
bedding  plant.  There  was  at  the  Horticultural 
Exhibition  at  Boston,  this  fall,  one  with  a  single 
stem  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  regular 
spreading  head,  which  was  a  noticeable  object. 


A  NEW  FRENCH  CURRANT— DR.  BRETE. 

A  New  French  Currant— Dr.  Brete. 


It  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  succeed  in  producing 
a  currant  superior  in  quality  to  the  old  Red 
Dutch.  The  Cherry  aud  Versailles  are  greatly 
its  superiors  in  size,  but  do  not  equal  it  in  flavor. 
Each  year  some  new  sorts  appear  upon  the 
catalogues,  which,  after  a  trial  of  a  season  or 
two,  are  found  to  be  but  repetitions  of  old  or 
well-known  varieties,  or  so  much  like  them, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  them  under 
distinct  names.  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Carpenter  has  for 
a  long  time  been  engaged  in  testing  the  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  French  and  Belgian  currants,  and 
thinks  that  among  a  large  number  there  are  a 
few  that  are  of  permanent  value.  Among 
the  new  sorts  he  places  the  Dr.  Brete  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  He  has  fruited  it  for  four 
years,  and  says:  “Bunch  long,  fruit  of  the 
largest  size,  and  first  quality.  It  is  a  prodigious 
bearer,  producing  twice  as  much  fruit  as  any 
other  currant  in  my  collection.”  The  engraving 


is  an  exact  representation  of  a  bearing  branch 
from  one  of  Mr.  Carpenter’s  specimen  plants. 

- -  **  *  — - . 

The  Beet  as  an  Ornamental  Plant. — 
Beets  and  Kale  play  an  important  part  in  the 
ornamental  gardening  of 
England.  The  winters  of 
that  country  are  so  mild 
that  these  half  hardy 
plants  retain  their  beauty 
throughout  the  season. 
Beauty  may  seem  a  mis¬ 
placed  adjective  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  these  plants,  but 
we  have  had  specimens  of 
variegated  Kale  that  were 
really  elegant  in  both  form 
and  color ;  though  we  did 
not  know  how  much 
beauty  there  could  be  in 
the  foliage  of  the  Beet  un¬ 
til  Mr.  William  Cliorlton, 
of  Staten  Island,  brought 
us  some  specimens  of  the 
recent  improved  varieties. 
Some  of  these  were  of  the 
most  intense  green,  with 
stalks  of  clear  gamboge 
yellow,  others  were  a  finer 
purple  than  Perilla,  with 
crimson  stalks,  and  others 
presented  foliage  of  various 
shades  of  red  and  purple. 
We  expect  to  see  the  beet 
take  rank  in  our  gardens 
as  an  ornamental  plant- 


Grape  Cuttings  may 
be  made  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall, from  wood  ofthe 
present  season’s  growth, 
rejecting  that  imperfectly 
ripened.  The  cuttings  are 
made  of  two  eyes  each, 
i.  e.,  with  an  eye  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  They  are 
tied  up  in  convenient 
bundles  aud  put  in  a 
moist  cellar  or  buried 
where  they  will  not  freeze, 
until  the  ground  is  ready 
in  spring.  “J.  J.  S.”  is 
informed  that  planting  the 
cuttings  where  the  vines 
are  wanted  is  not  practiced 
by  good  cultivators.  The 
cuttings  are  started  in  a 
bed  and  the  next  fall  the  best  vines  selected  and 
planted  out,  or  they  may  be  heeled-in  until  spring. 

'■■■  4 —  ■■TPgQtlUTai  ■  -  ■ 

The  Creeping  Saxifrage,  ( Saxifraga  sar- 
mentosa,)  sometimes  called  “  Beefsteak  Plant,” 
is  a  very  old-fashioned  thing,  but  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  capital  window  plant.  It  will  do  best  if 
grown  in  a  hanging  pot  or  basket,  so  that  its 
singular  runners  may  hang  down.  Though  of 
modest  color,  its  large  pyramid  of  flowers  is 
beautiful.  It  may  be  made  to  flower  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  runners  pinched  off.  It  is  a  good  plant 
to  cultivate  in  a  cool  room,  as  it  will  stand  a 
moderate  amount  of  freezing  without  injury. 


A  Lilac  Blooming  in  Autumn. — The  Bu- 
cyrus,  0.,  Journal,  gives  an  account  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  by  a  young  lady  who  plucked  all  the 
leaves  from  a  lilac  bush.  In  about  a  month  the 
shrub  had  pushed  out  new  foliage  and  was  hr 
bloom.  This  is  just  what  might  have  been 
expected,  and  nothing  wonderful  about  it. 
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(t®“  For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 


Home-made  Fancy  Baskets. 


Wc  have  already  given  several  illustrations  of 
simple  articles  of  use  or  ornament  which  could 
readily  be  made  by  boys  and  others,  who  are  fond 
of  using  the  knife.  Recently  we  saw  in  the  store 


Fig.  1.— RUSTIC  BASKET. 


of  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  a  rustic  basket  which 
struck  us  as  being  very  pretty  for  one  made  of  such 
rude  materials,  and  we  have  had  an  engraving  made 
of  it — figure  1.  The  round  bottom  of  the  basket 


Fig.  2.— CARD  BASKET. 


and  its  cross-shaped  base  are  made  of  common  soft 
pine;  the  sides  of  the  basket  are  thin  pieces  cut 
from  small  branches,  witli  the  bark  upon  them ; 
these,  which  are  all  of  the  same  size  and  thickness, 


Fig.  3. — BOTTOM  OF  BASKET. 


are  tacked  to  the  bottom,  and  a  hoop  made  of  some 
flexible  twig  is  put  upon  the  outside  at  the  bottom, 
and  another  on  the  inside  near  the  top,  and  fastened 
by  tacks.  The  ornamental  work  around  the  foot, 


Fig.  4.  sides.  Fig.  5. 


as  well  as  the  feet,  is  of  bent  twigs  tacked  in  place 
while  green,  and  allowed  to  dry  there.  A  basket 
of  this  kind  would  serve  for  growing  a  few  bulbs 
in  moss,  or  it  may  be  filled  with  the  plants  usually 
grown  in  hanging  baskets,  first  lining  it  with  moss. 


It  would  not  make  an  inelegant  fruit  dish.  In  fig¬ 
ure  2  is  given  one  of  the  imported  card-baskets,  of 
a  very  simple  pattern,  and  easily  imitated.  They 
are  made  of  a  very  white  wood,  and  each  piece  has 
a  small,  gaily-colored  bird  or  flower  in  its  center. 
Another  and  more  elaborate  one  is  given  in  figure 
3,  which  represents  the  bottom,  and  in  4  and  5, 
which  show  the  side  pieces  of  two  different  pat¬ 
terns.  The  side  pieces  are  joined  to  the  bottom 
and  to  one  another  by  means  of  small  ribbons. 
Work  of  this  kind,  if  made  of  white  wood,  like  the 
holly,  should  be  left  untouched,  but  if  colored 
woods  are  used,  they  may  have  a  coating  of  boiled 
linseed  oil  to  bring  out  the  color  and  markings. 


The  Management  of  Servants. 

BY  MRS.  H.  C.  B. 


In  these  days  of  trouble  with  servants,  a  little 
advice  from  one  who  is  seldom  obliged  to  make 
any  change  of  domestics,  may  be  of  interest  and  ad¬ 
vantage,  especially  to  young  housekeepers. — Be 
dignified,  with  that  true  dignity,  which  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  a  part  of  every  Christian  woman’s 
character.  Sham  dignity  is  of  no  use;  a  servant 
sees  right  through  it  if  she  knows  anything. — 
Define  your  girl’s  duties  plainly.  When  she  first 
comes  to  you,  tell  her  what  you  wish  her  to  do.  If 
her  work  is  to  be  heavy,  let  her  understand  it ;  do 
not  represent  it  as  very  light,  letting  her  think,  in 
order  to  secure  her,  that  she  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  herself.— Be  just  in  your  demands.  Do 
not  think  that  a  girl  must  work  all  the  time,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  paying  her  good  wages  and  giving 
her  her  board.  She  will  do  better  work  aud  more 
of  it,  if  she  feels  that  you  are  willing  that  she  shall 
have  some  time  for  herself. —Encourage  her  to 
employ  her  spare  time  usefully;  but  at  the  same 
time  do  not  frown  upon  her  going  out  some  times. 
If  a  girl  knows  that  you  are  willing  she  should 
visit  her  friends,  she  is  not  nearly  so  apt  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  running  all  the  time,  as  if  you  were 
impatient  with  her  and  tried  to  prevent  her  going 
at  all. — Help  her  by  doing  something  for  her  which 
she  cannot  do  herself,  when  you  have  the  time  to 
spare,  or  by  teaching  her  something  which  she 
would  like  to  know,  as  reading,  writing,  sewing,  etc. 
— But  do  not  help  her  in  her  ordinary  work,  if  you 
wish  to  keep  her  a  good  servant.  This  may  sound 
unfeeling,  but  it  is  not  meant  to  be  so.  If  your 
girl  is  sick,  help  her,  but  if  she  is  simply  in  the 
habit  of  getting  behind-liand,  do  not  assist  her  in 
any  way.  If  you  have  been  just  in  the  amount  of 
work  assigned  to  her,  insist  upon  its  being  done  at 
the  right  time  and  entirely  by  herself.  I  have  seen 
many  a  good  girl  spoiled  by  being  continually 
helped.  I  have  now  a  most  estimable  lady  in  my 
mind,  whose  servants  invariably  become  lazy  and 
shiftless,  although  she  herself  is  an  excellent  house¬ 
keeper.  The  difficulty  is  that  she  never  leaves  a 
girl  to  do  a  piece  of  work  all  by  herself. 

For  example  :  instead  of  telling  her  girl  that  set¬ 
ting  the  table  is  a  part  of  her  work,  and  expecting 
her  always  to  do  it,  she  puts  on  a  few  dishes  her¬ 
self,  then  the  girl  a  few  more,  as  it  happens  ;  aud, 
when  the  meal  is  ready,  there  is  almost  always  the 
necessity  of  calling  for  several  things  that  have 
been  forgotten.  If  the  girl  were  taught  to  be  care¬ 
ful,  and  to  feel  that  she  would  have  no  one  to  help 
her,  the  work  would  be  done  better.  If  there  is 
anything  about  your  girl  that  you  do  not  like,  tell 
her  of  it  kindly,  but  plainly.  Never  hesitate  for  fear 
of  offending — have  your  girl  understand  that  you 
are  not  in  the  least  dependent  upon  her,  but  that 
you  would  not  keep  her,  if  she  did  not  endeavor  to 
please  you.  The  Irish,  as  a  race,  like  plain  speak¬ 
ing. — Talk  to  your  girl  moderately  of  her  own  af¬ 
fairs,  or  of  anything  that  will  interest  her,  at  the 
same  time  be  instructive  ;  but  do  not  condescend 
to  gossip  with  her,  by  talking  of  your  own  private 
affairs,  or  those  of  your  neighbors.  Check  any 
tendency  in  her  to  comment  upon  the  faults  and 
failings  in  others. — Pay  her  wages  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals;  advise  her  as  to  the  use  of  her  money,  and  to 
invest  what  she  does  not  need  in  some  safe  way. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  all  servants  would 


be  made  good,  by  their  employers  acting  upon 
these  suggestions  ;  but  I  do  think  that  the  mistress 
is  often  very  much  in  fault,  sometimes  in  one  of  the 
particulars  I  have  mentioned,  sometimes  in  an¬ 
other,  aud  often  in  all,  and  more ;  and  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that,  if  there  were  more  women,  who  made 
it  a  Christian  duty  to  be  good  mistresses,  there 
would  be  more  good  servants. 

— ■ - »  — - 

CTsicllcem  Croquettes. — Mr.  A.  W.  Harri¬ 
son,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Penn.  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  is  a  manufacturer  of  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts,  and  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  productions, 
gives  several  recipes  for  preparing  delicacies. 
Among  these  is  one  for  Chicken  Croquettes,  which, 
in  Philadelphia,  are  highly  prized  for  evening  par¬ 
ties  and  other  entertainments  ;  that  they  are  most 
excellent  we  can  testify  from  experience.  “Boil 
one  medium-sized  chicken  in  as  little  water  as  possi¬ 
ble  until  tender;  remove,  and  reduce  the  broth 
down  to  a  cupful,  which  will  be  a  jelly  when  cold. 
Chop  the  meat, — rejecting  the  skin, — as  fine  as 
possible.  Chop  fine  half  a  shallot,  fry  it  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  add  a.  tablespoonful  of  flour,  stir 
half  a  minute,  add  the  meat  aud  broth,  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  finely  chopped  parsley,  half  a  sweet¬ 
bread,  or  as  much  calves’  brain,  previously  boiled 
tender,  salt,  j>epper,  and  a  few  drops  of  Extract  of 
Nutmeg,  stir  two  minutes,  take  from  the  fire,  add 
the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  mix  well  until  it  is  a 
gelatinous  mass.  Spread  on  a  dish,  and  when  en¬ 
tirely  cold,  mould  into  forms,  of  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  each,  shaped  like  a  sausage,  a  biscuit,  or 
a  small  sugar  loaf;  dip  into  beaten  egg,  and  roll  in 
bread  crumbs  twice,  fry  gently  in  boiling  lard,  and 
serve  on  a  napkin,  with  sprigs  of  parsley.  Care 
should  be  used  in  frying  to  prevent  falling  to  pieces.” 
As  shallots  are  not  always  obtainable,  a  piece  of 
onion  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  may  be  substituted. 
Our  own  notions  would  lead  us  to  omit  the  sweet¬ 
bread  aud  its  substitute. 

- o- »  -aOw  - *-•» - 

A  Few  Words  to  the  “Men  Folks.” 

BY  MRS.  H.  M.  ROBINSON,  COLUMBIA  CO.,  PA. 


The  article  in  the  Household  Department  for 
October,  under  the  head  “  An  Overworked  Farm¬ 
er’s  Wife,”  is  far  too  true  a  picture  of  many  farm¬ 
ers’  wives’  daily  lives.  I  wish  every  man  who  has 
a  wife,  and  reads  the  “  Agriculturist,"  would  take 
that  piece  and  sit  down  and  carefully  read  it  over, 
and  see  how  much  it  differs  from  the  history  of  the 
labors  his  wife  has  to  perform.  I  think  nine  out 
of  every  ten,  will  find  that  all  the  things  mentioned 
there  have  to  be  done  in  their  homes,  and  yet  they 
never  thought  their  wives  had  so  very  much  to  do. 
No  matter  how  busy  their  wives  may  be,  until  9  or 
10  o’clock  at  night — running  first  this  way,  then  that, 
to  do  something  to  make  them  and  their  families 
more  comfortable,  and  then  being  broken  of  their 
rest  night  after  night  for  months,  perhaps  years, 
with  cross  children — they  think  it  is  n’t  like  men’s 
work !  “  If  women  had  to  hold  the  plow,  and  swing 
the  scythe,  in  the  hot  sun,  they’d  see  a  difference 
between  it  and  sitting  in  the  house  in  the  shade.” 

But,  husbands,  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  and  you  may  answer  them  when  you  have  had 
enough  experience  in  “women’s  work”  to  be  able 
to  give  just  answers.  Which  would  you  prefer — 
holding  the  plow  all  day,  or  doing  the  many  chores 
you  know  have  to  be  done  every  day  in  every  house, 
many  times  with  a  child  in  your  arms,  and  then  to 
bo  kept  up  and  down  with  the  child  all  night,  with 
no  hope  of  rest  until  it  is  large  enough  to  know 
better  than  to  cry  ?  Which  do  you  think  requires 
the  most  steps,  patience,  and  labor — to  raise  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  potatoes,  or,  to  bring  them  from  the 
cellar,  a  few  quarts  at  a  time,  and  pare,  wash,  cook, 
and  serve  them  ?  To  raise  an  acre  of  wheat — or 
bake  it  into  bread,  a  few  loaves  at  a  time,  when 
every  loaf  requires  at  least  six  or  eight  hours’  care¬ 
ful  watching  and  tending  to  fit  it  for  the  table  ? 
Which  requires  the  most  skill — to  get  the  milk  into 
the  milk-pail,  or  to  go  through  the  several  process¬ 
es  required  to  make  the  peculiar  “  rosy  ”  flavored 
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butter,  your  wife  sets  before  you  ?  And  then  after 
you  have  sent  it  to  market  and  received  five  or  ten 
cents  more  per  pound  for  it  than  the  market  price, 
because  she  took  such  extra  pains  with  it,  what 
share  of  the  pay  are  you  willing  to  give  her  to  spend 
as  she  thinks  best  ?  When  there  is  an  extra  week’s 
work  on  haud,  how  willing  are  j'ou  to  pay  out.  a 
few  dollars  of  her  hard  earnings  to  secure  help  for 
her?  When  you  want  an  extra  hand  in  the  field, 
does  she  object  because  it  will  cost  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  it  would  to  secure  the  same 
amount  of  help  for  her  ?  And  when  there  are  three 
or  four  “  men  folks  ”  in  the  house,  do  they  complain 
if  she  calls  on  them  to  help  her  do  a  few  chores  ? 

Do  you  see  that  your  wife’s  health  is  gradually, 
but  surely  giving  way,  and  that  when  it  is  once 
gone  it.  can  never  be  restored  ?  Do  you  realize  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  you  will  pay  for  all  this 
short-sightedness  in  the  way  of  doctors’  bills, 
nurses,  and  hired  help  ?  When  your  wife  is  laid  in 
her  last  resting  place,  and  it  is  too  late,  you  would 
be  willing  to  give  all  you  possess  if  it  would  bring 
her  back  to  your  home  !  There  are  thousands  of 
farmers’  wives  to-day,  killing  themselves  with  hard 
work,  because  both  they  and  their  husbands  think 
they  cannot  afford  to  hire  help  in  the  house;  but 
/hey  will  see  the  time  when  they  would  be  willing 
to  give  large  sums  to  have  their  wives’  health 
back  again,  but  it  will  be  when  it  is  too  late. 

Now  I  am  going  to  say  a  few  words  to  your 
wives,  but  when  you  have  read  them  don’t  say 
“Pshaw,  that’s  easy  enough  done,”  and  think  it  is 
not  necessary  for  her  to  have  any  help,  for  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  perform  the  duties  I  shall 
mention  here,  than  you  suppose,  besides  the  dozens 
of  chores  to  be  done  every  day,  that  I  shall  not 
think  of;  but  whenever  she  calls  on  you  or  one  of 
the  other  “  men”  for  help,  be  sure  she  receives  it, 
and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  not  be  sorry  in  the  end. 

The  woman  from  Oregon  says,  after  naming  some 
of  her  trials,  and  asking  many  questions,  which 
you  can  read  by  referring  to  the  Oct.  No.,  “Now 
if  any  one  will  tell  me  all  these  things  I  shall  be 
very  thankful.” 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  her  all  those  things, 
but  will  try  to  tell  her  how  I  think  I  would  do; 
and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  doing  botli  dairy 
and  house-work  alone,  but  not  with  quite  so  much 
of  a  family  as  she  has. 

The  more  there  is  to  be  done  in  a  house,  the 
more  necessary  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  system 
— a  time  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  time. 

If  I  had  the  work  of  a  dairy  and  family  to  do, 
“  besides  waiting  upon  three  men  and  an  occasional 
hired  man,"  I  would  arrange  my  work  something 
in  this  manner;  I  would  not  skim  milk  but  once 
a  day.  There  is  but  little  if  any  difference  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  butter  made  from  cream 
skimmed  from  milk  just  “turned,”  or  after  it  is 
“thick,”  and  the  butter  comes  much  better  if  the 
cream  is  taken  from  the  milk  and  mixed  together 
to  stand  awhile,  before  churning ;  it  will  all  become 
sour  alike,  and  will  all  come  at  the  same  time. 

I  should  detail  one  of  the  “three  men  folks”  for 
my  own  use  every  morning  until  breakfast,  or  until 
the  churning  was  done,  and  the  wood-box  and 
water-pails  filled.  They  may  complain  that  they 
haven’t  time  to  do  these  chores,  but  if  they  have 
not  you  certainly  have  not. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  I  would  put  the 
cream  in  the  churn  and  set  one  of  the  men  to  churn¬ 
ing,  (it  is  better  to  have  the  same  one  every  time) ; 
then  work  and  pack  butter,  and  set  pans  for  the 
morning’s  milk,  so  that  when  the  men  come  with 
it  they  can  strain  it  with  little  trouble,  and  take 
s  the  empty  pail  wherever  you  want  them  to  wash 
?  it.  Then  I  would  put  over  my  breakfast ;  the  potato 
kettle  where  it  is  very  hot,  and  my  spider  of  meat 
where  it  is  not  so  hot,  and  by  the  time  you  have 
the  children  dressed,  and  table  set,  the  breakfast 
and  churning  will  be  done,  and  all  hands  ready  to 
enjoy  the  meal;  but  before  sitting  down,  do  not 
forgot  to  put  an  extra  stick  of  wood  in  the  stove, 
and  a  good  supply  of  dish-water  where  it  will  heat. 
Breakfast  over,  clear  away  the  dishes,  and  wash 
and  salt  your  butter,  and  wash  the  churn  and 
breakfast  dishes,  sweep  dining-room  and  kitchen, 


and  stir  up  beds,  and  you  are  ready  for  the  day’s 
business,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  later  than  eight 
o’clock.  By  this  time  you  should  have  decided 
what  you  will  have  for  dinner,  so  that  when  the 
proper  time  comes  you  will  be  ready  to  prepare  it. 

Immediately  after  dinner,  skim  all  the  milk  that 
will  need  skimming  before  the  next  day,, and  set 
pans  for  the  evening’s  milk,  so  the  men  can  strain 
it ;  and  if  you  work  your  butter  twice,  work  the 
morning’s  churning,  and  when  the  pans  are  washed 
and  set  away  you  can  bid  good-by  to  the  dairy  work 
for  the  day.  When  you  have  finished  making  your 
beds,  pick  up  all  bits  of  straw  or  coarse  dirt  that 
may  be  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  in  this  way  you 
can  prevent  the  need  of  sweeping  more  than  once 
a  week.  Before  going  to  bed,  see  that  potatoes  and 
meat  are  all  ready  for  the  kettle  and  spider. 

I  would  wash  on  Monday,  bake  Tuesday,  iron 
Wednesday,  mend  Thursday,  do  my  general  baking 
Friday,  and  Saturday  give  the  house  a  good 
thorough  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  wash  conspicu¬ 
ous  spots  from  the  paint,  Saturday  morning  I 
would  change  the  bed  linen,  and  in  the  afternoon 
wash  and  dress  myself  and  children  in  clean  clothes, 
and  put  all  soiled  clothes  in  tubs  in  the  wash-room  ; 
the  brown  and  dirtiest  by  themselves  in  one  tub, 
and.  the  white  or  cleaner  ones  in  another.  When 
the  men  get  through  with  their  work,  which  should 
be  early  on  Saturdays,  have  them  wash  and  change, 
and  then  put  their  clothes  with  the  others.  Have 
the  boiler  filled  with  good  soft  water,  and  soap 
enough  to  make  a  pretty  good  “  suds,”  and  while 
you  are  doing  your  dinner  work  on  Sunday, have  the 
boiler  set  on  till  the  water  is  warm  (not  hot),  and 
pour  it  over  the  clothes  in  the  tubs,  and  let  them 
stand  till  morning.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
what  a  help  it  is  to  the  washing  to  have  the  clothes 
all  picked  up,  and  the  dirt  soaked  loose.  I  have 
tried  both  this  way,  and  letting  the  clothes  lie  in 
the  closet  till  Monday  morning,  and  I  really  think 
it  makes  half  the  difference  in  the  work  of  getting 
them  clean.  On  Sunday  go  to  church,  and  take 
all  the  rest  you  can. 

When  coffee  is  used  daily,  it  saves  trouble  to 
grind  and  settle  a  quantity  at  a  time.  Use  one 
whole  egg  for  every  pint  of  ground  coffee,  stir  well 
together,  and  bottle  for  use.  I  find  a  self-sealing 
fruit  jar  very  convenient  for  this  purpose. 

If  your  sewing  is  more  than  you  can  get  along 
with,  in  justice  to  yourself,  select  some  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  and  hire  them  done.  It  will 
cost  you  something,  but  if  you  try  to  do  it  your¬ 
self  it  will  be  far  more  expensive  in  the  end. 

When  you  have  company  just  to  spend  the  after¬ 
noon,  give  them  as  much  of  your  time  as  possible. 
On  your  general  baking  day,  bake  as  much  cake  as 
you  will  need  during  the  week,  and  put  it  in  a 
covered  stone  jar  in  a  cool  place.  Then  when  your 
company  comes  give  them  a  good  cup  of  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  a  piece  of  your  cake,  and  one  kind  of 
fruit.  If  you  can  give  them  more  of  a  variety  with¬ 
out  trouble,  well  and  good,  but  if  not  do  not  worry 
yourself  about  it,  for  sensible  people  will  prefer 
your  company  to  your  extra  victuals.  If  you  have 
company  to  stay  a  longer  time, probably  they  will  en¬ 
joy  your  society  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  anywhere, 
and  expect  to  receive  such  fare  as  your  time  and 
means  will  allow  you  to  provide. 


Hints  on  Cooking1,  Etc. 

Blrea«l  'Nlsi'kisn;"-. — “Julia,”  Greenwood, 
Mo.,  sends  the  following  :  Take  1  quart  of  butter¬ 
milk,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  scald  enough  flour  to 
make  a  stiff  sponge  ;  after  it  is  cool  enough  put  in  )4 
pint  of  yeast,  stir  well,  and  let  rise  over  night. 
The  first  thing  in  the  morning  pourinl  pint  boiling 
water  or  sweet  milk,  and  make  up  the  bread  in  half 
an  hour.  Let  the  bread  rise  3  hours  and  make  into 

loaves.  Mix  with  sweet  milk  or  water _ Another 

way  :  Pare  and  slice  about  1  quart  of  potatoes,  and 
boil  and  mash  well ;  when  cool  enough  for  yeast, 
if  too  thick,  thin  with  the  water  the  potatoes  were 
boiled  in,  stir  in  a  few  spoonfuls  of  flour  and  the 
yeast;  let  vise  over  night,  or  if  in  a  hurry  it  will 
do  to  start  in  the  morning,  and  make  up  the  bread 


about  9  o’clock.  This  quantity  will  make  6  or  8 
loaves.  Bread  needs  more  kneading  than  many 
suppose,  it  makes  it  whiter  to  work  the  dough 
down  once  after  it  rises. 

Caamiiag'  Maasis. — The  following  is  com¬ 
municated  by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Griffin,  who  has  long: 
practiced  this  method  of  curing  with  excellent 
results.  As  soon  as  the  animal  heat  is  well  out„ 
rub  the  pieces  on  every  part  with  salt  and  lay  thenr 
on  a  shelf  or  in  a  box  or  barrel,  as  convenient,  for¬ 
mic  week.  Then  rub  with  finely  pulverized  salt¬ 
petre  (1  oz.  to  a  20  lb.  ham),  and  immediately 
follow  with  another  dressing  of  salt  as  at  first. 
Repeat  at  the  end  of  2nd,  3d,  and  4th  week  the  rub¬ 
bing  with  salt  alone.  At  the  end  of  5  weeks,  wash 
in  warm  water,  hang  to  dry  for  24  hours,  and  smoke. 

Splce«l  !§cef.— Mrs.  L.  A.  G.  Chop  fine  the 
tough  ends  of  two  very  large  beefsteaks,  and  a 
piece  of  raw  suet  about  as  large  as  half  an  egg, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  dried  sum¬ 
mer  savory  ;  then  add  2  well  beaten  eggs,  with  about 
a  half  pint  of  dry  bread  rolled  fine,  or  as  much 
rolled  crackers  ;  4  or  5  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet 
cream,  and  a  piece  of  fresh  butter  as  large  as  an 
egg,  make  into  a  long  roll  with  flour  enough  to 
keep  it  together,  put  into  a  baking  pan  with  drip¬ 
ping  as  large  as  half  an  egg,  and  water  enough  to 
keep  from  burning.  Bake  as  you  would  a  roasting 
piece  of  beef ;  when  cold  slice  thin  for  the  table. 
Some  eat  it  with  vinegar. 

*  Mince  IPIes. — Mrs.  L.  A.  G.  Take  1)4  pints 
of  chopped,  boiled  meat,  2)4  pints  of  chopped 
apples,  1)4  pints  of  sugar,  %  of  a  pint  of  vinegar, 
34  pint  of  the  broth  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled. 
A  large  )4  pint  of  raw  beef  suet  finely  chopped,  34 
pint  of  brandy  with  half  a  pound  of  raisins,  seeded 
and  cut  in  half,  5  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  %  of  a  tablespoonful  of  ground  cloves. 
Mix  all  well  together,  and  put  into  the  crust  and 
bake.  It  is  well  to  only  put  in  half  the  brandy 
when  you  mix  it,  then  put  one  or  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  in  each  pie  just  before  it  is  baked.  This  quanti¬ 
ty  will  make  six  pies. 

Pics.— By  Mrs.  L.  A.  G.  One 
quart  of  sifted  pumpkin,  beat  9  or  10  eggs,  yolks 
aud  whites  together,  stir  them  well  into  the  pump¬ 
kin,  add  4  even  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  ginger, 
2)4  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  cinnamon,  1  even  tea¬ 
spoonful  or  less  of  salt.  Stir  all  well  together, 
then  add  2  quarts  of  sweet  milk,  and  make  about 
as  sweet  as  for  custard.  Bake  with  one  crust.  This 
will  make  4  pies. 

UEcclpe  Go  a-  SSposug-e  Calse. — By  Mrs. 
G.  B.,  Hieksvdlle,  L.  I.  1  pound  of  sugar,  )4  pound 
of  flour,  9  eggs,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  grated 
rind,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  The  yolks  of  the  eggs 
and  the  sugar  should  be  beaten  together,  the  whites 
separately.  The  whole  should  then  be  put  to¬ 
gether,  the  juice  of  the  lemon  added  last.  No  soda 
or  cream  tartar  should  go  into  sponge  cake  as  it 
makes  it  dry.  The  lemon  is  very  essential,  not  only 
for  the  flavor,  but  to  make  it  light.  The  quicker 
it  is  beaten  together,  and  putin  the  oven  the  better 
it  is.  The  oven  should  be  pretty  hot. 

Carrot  Pics.  Mary  M.  Clark,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  says:  “Select  Orange  carrots,  scrape  and 
boil  them  and  press  through  a  seive ;  to  a  pint  of 
the  pulp  add  one  quart  of  milk,  six  eggs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one  grated  nutmeg 
and  sugar  to  taste.  Other  spices  may  be  added  if 
desired.  Bake  in  one  crust. 

WasSaiaUft-  S^lsslil  'Wanted. — Some  of 
our  correspondents  ask  if  there  is  anj’’  compound 
which  is  useful  as  an  aid  in  washing.  Will  those 
who  have  satisfactorily  used  washing  fluids  give  us 
some  account  of  them  ? 

Vcsal  Osnelcttc. — Mrs.  L.  A.  G.  3  lbs.  of 
chopped  veal,  2  eggs  beaten;  1  tablespoonful  of 
sweet  cream,  1  tablespoonful  of  salt,  1  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  ground  pepper,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  rolled 
crackers,  1  teaspoonful  of  thyme  or  summer 
savory.  Make  into  a  long  roll,  put  into  a  dripping 
pan  with  water  enough  to  keep  from  burning. 
Bake  vjell.  Sorgo  add  a  slice  of  salt  pork  choppedt 
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Magicians’  TtViclcs. 

An  exhibition  by  an  expert  performer  of  slight-of-liand, 
or  legerdemain, — which  is  the  French  for  the  same 
tiling — is  exceedingly  amusing.  Things  are  disposed  of 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  appear  in  a  manner  equally 
strange.  Handkerchiefs  are  cut  up  and  burned,  to  reap¬ 
pear  whole  from  the  ashes.  A  watch  is  pounded  up  in  a 
mortar,  and  the  pieces  tired  from  a  pistol,  and  the  watch 
appears  whole  and  in  good  order  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place.  Some  of  these  tricks  display  a  great  amount  of 
ingenuity  in  contriving,  and  skill  in  executing  them. 
Of  course,  they  arc  all  illusions,  but  they  are  interesting 
as  showing  bow  readily  our  senses  can  be  deceived.  We 
know  a  distinguished  professor  who  takes  pains  to  visit 
such  performances,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his 
acuteness  in  finding  out  how  the  tricks  are  done.  The 
performer  makes  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  is  constantly 
trying  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the 
spectator's  upon 
some  unimpor¬ 
tant  thing,  while 
he  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  which  he 
would  not  have 
seen.  One  of  the 
most  common 
tricks  called  the 
dice  trick,  will 
show  how  a  large 
class  of  these 
deceptions  are 
played.  The  performer  has  a  large  dice  which  he 
places  in  a  hat  to  show  that  it  will  go  into  it,  and  then 
takes  it  out  again.  The  dice  is  put  on  the  table  and 
covered  with  a  leathern  case,  and  then  is  told  to  pass  into 
the  hat.  Upon  lifting  up  the  case  there  is  nothing  of  the 
dice  to  be  seen,  but  upon  turning  over  the  hat,  it  is  there. 
The  trick  when  seen  for  the  first  time  by  those  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  such  matters,  is  surprising.  The  engraving  shows 
how  it  is  done.  The  dice  has  a  tin  cover  which  fits  it 
exactly,  and  is  painted  like  the  real  one,  the  real  dice  and 
the  false  one  over  it  are  placed  in  the  hat  together,  and 
when  the  performer  appears  to  take  it  out  again  lie  only 
slips  off  the  false,  and  leaves  the  solid  one  in  the  hat. 
The  false  one  or  cover  appears  to  the  spectators  to  be 
solid,  as  it  is  held  so  that  the  bottom  cannot  be  seen.  The 
leathern  cover  is  placed  over  this.  When  the  cover  is 
lifted  the  performer  slightly  squeezes  its  sides  and  lifts 
the  false  dice  at  the  same  time,  and  there  appears  to 
be  nothing  under  it.  Both  the  interior  of  the  fillse  dice 
and  that  of  the  cover  should  be  painted  black.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  the  true  and  false  dice,  the  hat  and  cover. 

The  ©octor’s  TTalli*» — Altosjtt  Mak¬ 
ing  a,  iFire. 


The  methods  of  making  a  fire  that  I  have  already  de¬ 
scribed,  all  passed  out  of  use  long  ago — probably  before 
any  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  were  born.  Now 
that  I  come  to  describe  the  methods  at  present  in  use — 
every  one  of  you  has  guessed  that  I  mean  friction  match¬ 
es — I  find  a  difficulty.  I  have  to  speak  of  phosphorus,  a 
substance  so  remarkable  that  it  is  not  easily  described, 
and  so  dangerous  to  handle,  or  to  have  anything  to  do 
with,  that  I  cannot  advise  you  to  get  a  piece  and  examine 
it  for  yourselves.  Yet  every  boy  and  girl  always  carries 
a  considerable  amount  of  this  very  dangerous  and  poison¬ 
ous  article  about,  and  even  takes  it  to  bed  with  them. 
“Where?”  In  your  bones.  Bones  are  half  their 
weight — more  or  less,  in  different  animals  and  different 
bones — of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  this,  to  speak  in  round 
numbers,  is  about  one-fifth 
of  its  weight  of  phosphorus. 
The  phosphorus  is  got  out 
of  the  bones  by  a  very  com- 
■  plicated  chemical  process, 
0=  which  could  not  be  easily  ex- 
j|!  plained.  The  material  as 
|  it  comes  tons  is  in  sticks 
somewhat  larger  than  a  lead 
pencil,  and  if  fresh,  it  looks 
much  like  sticks  of  barley  candy,  and  is  so  soft  that  it 
can  be  cut  with  a  knife.  What  is  the  strangest  thing 
about  it  is  the  ease  with  which  it  takes  fire.  A  slight 
rubbing  will  inflame  it,  and  if  exposed  to  the  hot  weath¬ 
er  of  summer,  will  take  fire  at  once.  You  see  I  was  right 
in  saying  that  phosphorus  was  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
you  have  wondered  how  it  is  kept  and  handled.  It  is 
kept  under  water,  and  it  is  cut  underwater.  Many  per- 


Fig.  1. — BLOCK  MATCHES. 


sons  have  been  badly  burned  by  handling  it,  and  I  recol¬ 
lect  of  a  fire  which  was  caused  by  it.  The  tin-can  in 
which  the  phosphorus  was  kept  became  rusty,  and  the 
Water  gradually  leaked  out;  when  warm  weather  came 


on,  the  phosphorus  caught  fire,  and  much  damage  was 
done.  Phosphorus  was  discovered  200  years  ago,  but  it 
is  within  my  recollection  that  people  found  out  how  it 
could  be  made  useful  in  preparing  matches  with  which 
to  make  a  fire.  One  of  the  earliest  ways  of  using  it,  was 
to  place  some  phosphorus  and  wax  in  a  bottle  which  was 
set  in  warm  water  until  the  two  melted,  the  bottle  was 
then  turned  around  so  that 
on  cooling,  the  mixture 
would  cover  the  inside  of  the 
bottle  like  a  coat  of  varnish. 

A  common  sulphur  match 
being  thrust  into  the  bottle, 
and  pulled  out  again  brought 
outalittle  phosphorus  which 
took  fire,  and  thus  lighted  the  match.  After  a  while  the 
phosphorus  was  applied  to  the  ends  of  matches,  and  to 
do  this  it  had  to  be  so  prepared  that  it  would  only  take 
fire  by  a  smart  rub.  The  first  step  was  to  powder  the 
phosphorus.  You  will  wonder  how  a  waxy  substance 
which  takes  fire  so  readily  can  be  powdered.  The  phos¬ 
phorus  if  dropped  into  hot  water  will  melt.  If  a  bottle 
containing  hot  water  and  melted  phosphorus  be  shaken 
violently  until  cold,  the  phosphorus  will  be  in  a  fine 
powder.  The  powdered  phosphorus  was  mixed  with 
gum  water  or  glue,  a  little  saltpetre  or  chlorate  of  potash; 
and  with  this  mixture  the  ends  of  sulphur  matches  were 
tipped.  When  dry  they  would  ignite  by  rubbing  them 
against  any  hard  substance.  Since  the  original  friction 
matches  or  “  loco-focos,”  as  they  were  first  called,  were 
invented,  various  improvements  have  been  made  not 
only  in  the  composition  but  their  shape.  Some  of  the 
early  matches  were  made  in  blocks  like  that  shown  in 
figure  1 ;  the  block  was  sawed  in  two  directions,  but  not 
quite  through,  and  the  matches  were  left  joined  together 
at.  one  end,  and  were  separated  by  breaking  them  off  as 
wanted.  Another  style  was  to  have  the  wood  sawed  like 
a  comb,  as  in  figure  2.  This  was  an  improvement  on  the 
block  style.  Now  the  best  matches  are  made  from  round 
sticks  neatly  made  by  machinery.  When  we  compare 
the  ease  with  which  one  can  get  a  fire,  by  a  slight  blow 
of  our  common  matches,  with  the  laborious  method  of 
the  savage  with  his  two  pieces  of  wood,  or  even  with  the 
flint  and  steel,  we  can  see  that  great  improvements  have 
heen  made.  Indeed,  many  of  our  conveniences  of  life 
which  are  so  common  to  us  that  we  scarcely  give  them  a 
thought,  are  as  much  better  than  those  of  our  grandpa¬ 
rents  as  the  friction  match  is  superior  to  the  flint  and 
steel.  Our  ways  of  getting  a  fire  are  now  very  easy,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  danger  of  accidental  fires 
is  much  increased.  No  trouble  could  come  of  the  flint 
and  steel,  but  carelessness  with  matches  has  destroyed 
manya  dwelling.  Never  leave  a  match  lying  about  loose, 
but  while  you  regard  it  as  a  friend,  remember  that  it  can 
be  a  dangerous  enemy  if  some  accident  wakes  up  the 
power  that  sleeps  in  the  little  matter  upon  its  tip.  More¬ 
over  recollect  that  the  substance  upon  the  ends  of  the 
matches  is  a  deadly  poison  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  see  that  they  are  carefully  kept  out  of  the  reach 
of  children  too  young  not  to  know  the  serious  results 
that  might  follow  from  putting  them  into  their  mouths. 


Fig.  2.— CARD  MATCHES. 


A  IPleasiaDg-  ^ABairlig'Sg-. 

Hero  is  a  chance  for  boys  who  like  to  exercise  their 
skill  in  toy-making.  The  central  figure,  1,  shows  the  toy 
complete.  It  is  a  handle  which  supports  two  wind-mills 
or  crosses,  just  >as  you  choose  to  call  them.  A  string 
runs  through  the  handle  and  fastens  to  a  button  at  the 
lower  end ;  by  pulling  out  the  string  the  mill  revolves ; 
the  string  goes  back  again,  and  is  to  be  pulled  out  again, 
and  so  by  a  series  of  pulls  the  arms  will  revolve  very 

rapidly.  Figure  2 
shows  the  handle.  It 
has  at  its  top  a  large 
hole,  and  crosswise 
of  this  another  hole, 
through  which  pass¬ 
es  the  shaft  or  piece 
which  holds  the 
two  mills;  besides 
this,  it  has  a  small 
hole  throughout  its 
whole  length  through 
which  the  string 
runs.  One  of  the 
mills  or  crosses  is 
shown  in  figure  3. 
The  whole  thing  be¬ 
ing  put  together,  and 
the  string  wound  up 
on  the  shaft,  a  pull 
at  the  string  unwinds  it  and  causes  tile  crosses  to 
go  around,  these  get  so  much  momentum,  or  liead-way  as 
the  boys  say,  that  they  keep  on  moving  after  the  string  is 
unwound,  and  have  force  enough  to  wind  it  up  again, 
though  in  a  different  direction  from  what  it  was  before; 
the  next  pull  reverses  the  motion,  and  so  on.  If  the  arms 


whirligig  . 


are  of  some  dark  color  with  white  spots  on  them,  the 
effect  will  be  all  the  more  pleasing.  A  toy  like  this 
would  be  a  nice  thing  for  an  ingenious  boy  to  make  for  a 
holiday  present  to  some  of  his  younger  friends. 

M-sliiiig'  C'afClectioiasi. 

Many  boys  and  girls  take  a  fancy  to  make  collections 
of  something.  Some  collect  postage  stamps,  others 
coins,  and  we  have  seen  very  large  collections  of  buttons 
in  which  there  were  no  two  alike.  The  desire  to  make 
as  large  a  collection  as  possible,  without  regard  to  any¬ 
thing  else,  we  do  not  approve  of ;  but  it  is  very  pleasing 
to  see  young  people  collecting  specimens  which  shall 
teach  them  something.  A  collection  of  postage  stamps 
made  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  greatest  possible  num¬ 
ber,  is  of  no  more  use  than  so  many  pieces  of  newspaper  ; 
but  if  one  will  read  about  the  country  to  which  each 
stamp  belongs,  then  something  interesting  and  useful 
may  come  of  this  postage  stamp  mania.  So  with  coins — 
collections  of  which,  at  least  the  foreign  ones,  very  few 
young  people  are  able  to  make.  These  can  lead  to  his¬ 
torical  studies.  After  all,  we  prefer  much  to  see  young 
folks  take  to  collecting  natural  objects.  Those  of  you 
who  live  in  the  country  can  find  an  abundance  of  things 
more  interesting  than  postage  stamps,  or  even  coins. 
We  once  saw  a  large  collection — we  have  forgotten  how 
many  specimens,  of  all  the  different  kind  of  beans — a 
dozen  or  so  of  each  kind  put  in  a  neat  little  paper  tray, 
and  correctly  named.  A  nice  collection  would  be  all  the 
different  kinds  of  wheat — indeed,  we  should  much  like 
to  have  such  a  collection  ourselves.  Then  how  interest¬ 
ing  it  would  be  to  have  specimens  of  the  seeds  of  every 
kind  of  troublesome  weed.  The  eye  having  become 
accustomed  to  the  appearance  of  these  seeds,  would  be 
able  to  detect  them  at  once  among  seed  grain,  or  other 
kinds  of  seeds.  Another  collection  we  would  suggest  to> 
the  older  boys,  is  one  of  all  the  native  woods  of  the  farm, 
or  the  neighborhood  ;  very  few  people  know  any  but  the 
larger  kinds  of  wood.  A  collection  with  specimens  to1 
show  the  bark,  the  end  3f  the  wood  and  the  grain  would 
be  something  worth  looking  at.  Then  there  are  the  in¬ 
sects  which  are  injurious  to  crops,  which  would  make 
not  only  a  useful  but  a  really  handsome  collection,  and 
would  lead  to  a  study  and  close  observation  of  the  habits 
of  the  insects.  Of  course,  one  will  take  a  fancy  to  one 
thing  and  one  to  another,  and  in  a  family  of  several  boys 
and  girls,  a  museum  may  be  formed  which  will  be  worth 
showing  to  others.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  study 
plants,  minerals,  insects,  etc.,  will,  of  course,  make  col¬ 
lections  of  specimens  to  illustrate  these  studies.  Our 
object  was  to  suggest  something  that  seemed  to  us  better 
worth  doing  than  accumulating  postage  stamps  or  buttons. 


Aew  fl'iDy.ales  Bo  T»e  AissWor 


No.  364. — A  quotation  from  Shakespeare. 


No.  365.  Arithmetical  Problem. — Mr.  Jones  having  100 
yards  of  earth  to  dig,  A  offers  to  dig  it  for  one  dollar  per 
yard,  but  just  as  Jones  is  about  accepting  A’s  offer,  B 
comes  along  and  says  he  will  dig  it  for  75  cents  per  yard, 
Jones,  by  way  of  compromise,  tells  both  A  and  B  to  gq 
to  work,  but  that  each  must  only  dig  as  many  yards,  at 
his  rate,  as  will  give  each  the  same  amount  of  money. 
How  many  yards  must  each  dig,  and  what  is  the  amount 
that  each  should  receive? 


No.  366.  Illustrated  Piebus — A  well-known  truth  poetit 
cally  expressed. 
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MR.  CRANDALL’S  D  R  E  A  M. — Drawn  BY  F.  Beard. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Few  men  have  afforded  more  pleasure  to  young  people 
than  Mr.  Crandall,  who  invented  the  Building  Blocks, 
which  we  described  and  figured  when  they  first  appeared. 
They  are  made  so  that  the  ends  lock  into  each  other,  and 
the  structures  built  of  them  not  only  do  not  fall  down, 
but  are  so  strong  that  they  may  be  lifted  and  car¬ 
ried  about.  As  a  toy  they  are  nearly  perfect,  and  then- 


great  excellence  is  owing  to  the  care  given  by  the  inven¬ 
tor  in  contriving  the  machinery  to  make  them,  and  to 
make  them  just  right.  Mr.  C.  has  his  mind  so  much 
upon  Building  Blocks,  that  one  of  our  artists  is  disposed 
to  think  that  he  dreams  of  them,  and  has  represented  in 
the  above  engraving  what  he  supposes  Mr.  C.  saw  in 
the  dream  from  which  lie  has  just  awoke.  We  father 


suspect  that  the  artist  has  some  time  in  his  life  read  the 
amusing  travels  of  Gulliver ;  as  he  has  introduced  a  large 
number  of  Liliputian  people  who  are  at  work  bombard¬ 
ing  and  attacking  in  various  ways  (he  ingenious  in¬ 
ventor,  from  fortifications,  and  by  means  of  scaling- 
ladders,  etc.,  made  from  his  own  Building  Blocks. 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  them.  See  advertisement  pages. 
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The  Hew  York  Sun;— Its  Rise,  Progress, 
Character,  and  Condition. 

BY  OLIVER  DTER. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  third  day  of  September,  1833, 
the  New  York  Sun  first  rose,  from  a  dingy  office  at  No. 
222  William  street,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  New  York 
City.  It  did  not  then,  as  now,  “  shine  for  all,  price  two 
cents but  shone  for  only  a  limited  number,  at  one  cent 
a  shine,  and  was  rather  a  feeble  bant¬ 
ling,  diminutive  in  size  and  measley 
of  countenance ;  but  so,  also,  at  his 
birth  was  George  Washington. 

It  is  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible 
for  a  New  Yorker  of  the  present  day, 
who  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  city 
thirty-six  years  ago,  to  form  any  idea 
of  the  New  York  upon  which  the  Sun 
rose  on  that  Tuesday  morning  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1833.  There  was  not  only  no 
Central  Park  then,  but  there  was  not 
even  a  Madison  Square,  or  a  Madison 
Avenue,  or  a  Union  Square,  or  a  Fifth 
Avenue.  There  was  no  Croton  Water ; 
sixpenny  dinners  were  all  the  go 
among  the  million;  and  two  jurors 
were  fined  ten  dollars  each  for  falling 
asleep  during  the  trial  of  a  cause  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  General  Jackson 
was  then  in  the  first  year  of  his  second 
Presidential  term,  and  the  United 
States  Bank  war  was  raging  with  con¬ 
suming  ferocity.  So  fierce  were  par¬ 
tisan  animosities,  and  so  petty  the 
notions  of  even  intelligent  people,  that 
in  some  cases  Whigs  refused  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  groceries  of  Democrats, 
and  Democrats  would  not  buy  their 
dry  goods  from  Whigs.  James  Watson 
Webb  discharged  old  Uncle  McKee,  a 
veteran  type-setter,  from  the  office  of 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer  because  the 
old  man  sympathized  with  General 
Jackson,  and  then  came  out  with  a 
justificatory  editorial  in  which  he  said 
“  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood,  that  whenever  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  reduce  the  force  in  this 
office,  the  reduction  will  be  made  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  differ  from  us  on 
questions  of  national  importance!" 

Can  any  man  imagine  the  editor  of  a 
metropolitan  journal  of  the  present 
day  inquiring  into  the  politics  of  a 
compositor  in  his  office  ?  or  conceive 
it  possible  for  a  man  of  ordinary  de¬ 
cency  thus  to  advertise  his  partisan 
folly  and  petty  vindictivenes?  No,  thanks  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Press  (of  which  the  Sun  was  the  pioneer  and 
the  Herald  a  mighty  member)  and  to  Horace  Greeley  more 
than  to  any  other  man  in  America,  the  day  for  the  exhib- 
.  ition  of  such  revolting  folly  has  passed,  never  more  to 
return  so  long  as  the  Sun  shall  shine. 

Benjamin  H.  Day,  printer,  was  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  Mr.  Day  has  been  dead  many  years,  as  has 
also  his  successor,  Moses  Y.  Beach.  Mr.  Beach  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Sun’s  permanent  growth  and  fortune. 
He  was  a  man  of"1  sagacity  and  enterprise  ;  and  before 
the  day  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  he  made  pony  ex¬ 
presses  and  carrier  pigeons  do  the  work  of  steam  and 
lightning  as  far  as  energy  and  skill  could  compass  such 
results  with  such  means.  After  his  death,  the  work 
which  he  had  so  well  begun,  was  assumed,  and  earned  on 
by  his  sons  until  within  a  recent  period. 

But  the  Sun  of  the  past  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  it 
is  of  the  Sun  of  to-day — the  Sun  not  of  local  but  of 
national  reputation,  owned  by  the  SUN  PRINTING  AND 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  and  edited  by  Charles  A. 
Dana,  that  wo  set  out  to  write. 

The  Sun  Company  was  organized  in  18G7,  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sun  Newspaper  in  January,  1868.  The  paper 
was  issued  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  old  Sun  office 
at  the  South-west  corner  of  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets, 
and  until  the  old  Tammany  Hall  building,  at  the  corner 
of  Frankfort  and  Chatham  streets,  which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Company,  could  be  transformed  into  the 
model  newspaper  office  which  is  accurately  pictured  to 
the  eye,  by  the  cut  above.  This  edifice  was  completed  in 
the  month  of  January,  1S6S ;  the  Sun  was  immediately 
thereafter  removed  thither,  and  it  now  daily  radiates  its 
beams  from  the  old  site  which  was  aforetime  wont  to 
glow  with  the  camp-fires  of  the  Red  Men  of  Tammany, 
who  themselves  did  glow  with  the  fire-waters  of  the  pale¬ 
faces,  and  dance  the  war-dances  cf  their  people  with 
aboriginal  exhilaration  and  agility. 


Tho  daily  circulation  of  the  New  York  Sun  is  now 
considerably  over  70,000  copies ;  but.  for  convenience 
sake,  we  will  call  it  only  70,000.  And  the  problem  is, 
how  shall  70,000  Suns  be  produced  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  laid  on  our  breakfast  tables  for  two  cents 
a  copy? 

A  stupendous  piece  of  business,  not  only  in  its  totality, 
but  also  in  every  one  of  its  details  ;  and  that  the  reader 
may  understand  how  this  business  is  brought  to  pass, 
wo  wiil  in  the  first  place  state  how  the  Sun  is  made,  and 


THE  SUN  BUILDING. 

carried  on,  and  describe  the  machinery  and  the  mystery 
of  its  manufacture. 

When  one  enters  the  first-floor  corner  door  of  the 
spacious  and  elegant  edifice,  which  is  represented  by  the 
preceding  cut  of  the  New  York  Sun  Building,  he  finds 
himself  in 

THE  PUBLICATION  OFFICE 

of  the  establishment.  This  is  a  spacious  room  with  lofty 
ceiling,  running  the  whole  depth  of  the  building.  It  is 
divided  into  a  front  and  rear  office  by  a  counter  stretch¬ 
ing  across  the  centre,  from  side  to  side.  In  the  front 
office  are  desks  at  which  advertisers  can  write  or  modify 
their  advertisements.  One  can  hardly  enter  this  office 
at  any  hour  between  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  10  at 
night,  without  finding  it  alive  with  employees  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  There  is  a  constant  rush  of  persons  bring¬ 
ing  advertisements,  and  coming  for  answers  to  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  calling  to  purchase  the  Sun  or  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  it,  and  seeking  information  or  bringing  in¬ 
formation  ;  altogether  presenting  an  animated  spectacle, 
which  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following  picture  of 
the  scene. 

The  rear  office  in  the  Publication  Room  is  fitted  up 
with  desks  for  the  cashier,  advertisement  clerks,  mail 
clerks,  and  other  employees,  and  with  the  ponderous 
safes  of  the  establishment.  It  also  contains  the  inner 
and  private  office  of  Hie  publisher,  Isaac  W.  England, 
Esq.,  who,  though  not  old  in  years,  is  a  veteran  in  news¬ 
paper  affairs.  Mr.  England  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Sun, 
and  cherishes  an  enthusiastic  affection  for  the  paper  and 
the  enterprise,  which  vitalizes  and  reinforces  all  his 
faculties  and  enables  him  to  thrive  bodily  on  his  enor¬ 
mous  labors,  as  well  as  pecuniarily  on  his  enormous 
profits. 

Having  taken  an  account  of  stock  in  the  Publication 
Office,  let  us  now  ascend  to  the 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT, 
or  “  Brain  Box,”  as  printers  call  it,  of  the  establishment, 


This  is  situated  on  the  third  floor,  and  consists  of  a 
suite  of  four  spacious  rooms,  forming  an  L,  fronting  on 
Printing  House  Square,  and  running  along  Frankfort 
street,  the  whole  depth  of  the  building,  from  front  to 
rear.  We  enter  the  rear  room,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
reporters  and  editorial  attaches  of  tho  Sun  office — all 
young  men,  full  of  vitality  and  enthusiasm,  who  love 
their  work  and  are  proud  of  their  paper.  They  shirk 
nothing,  but  are  always  ready  to  start  forConey  Island  or 
California,  for  Alaska  or  Australia ;  to  take  part  in  a  rail¬ 
road  collision  or  a  steamboat  explo¬ 
sion  ;  to  go  down  in  a  diving-bell  or 
up  in  a  balloon.  These  young  men 
contribute  much  to  the  vivacity  and 
vitality  of  the  Sun,  and  are  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  among  the  elements  of  its 
success. 

From  the  reporters’  room,  we  pass 
into  the  apartment  of  the  Managing 
Editor.  (See  cut  on  next  page.) 

The  position  of  Managing  Editor  on 
the  Sun  is  a  most  important  and 
onerous  one.  The  gentleman  who 
holds  that  position  not  only  performs 
the  functions  of  that  office  but  also 
those  of  the  City  Editor  and  the  Day 
Editor.  He  has  to  keep  a  wide-awake 
eye  not  only  on  the  entire  city,  but 
also  on  the  Union  at  large.  The  whole 
reportorial  force  of  the  Sun  is  under 
the  Managing  Editor’s  command,  and 
he  wields  it  with  consummate  skill, 
lie  prides  himself  upon  being  able  to 
take  a  baud  at  anything  appertaining 
to  his  department ;  and  if  he  strikes 
an  important  trail  and  no  reporter  is 
at  hand  to  follow  it,  he  will  himself 
run  the  game  to  earth.  It  was  thus 
that  the  trail  of  the  gold  conspirators 
was  struck, — a  “  strike”  which  result¬ 
ed  in  the  Sun’s  smoking  that  wily  old 
fox  Corbin  from  his  hole,  and  driving 
General  Butterfield  from  the  Sub- 
Treasury. 

The  members  of  the  editorial  force 
of  the  Sun,  sixty-two  in  number,  are 
loyal  to  the  paper,  and  to  one  another, 
from  the  Chief  to  the  lowest  member 
of  the  staff.  The  reporters  stand  by 
tho  Sun  ;  the  Managing  Editor  stands 
by  the  reporters ;  and  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  stands  by  the  entire  force.  This 
is  an  important  point,  and  gives  a 
unity,  and  enthusiasm, and  self-reliance 
to  the  men  which  nothing  else  could 
inspire.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  City 
officials  whom  tho  reporters  have  ex¬ 
posed,  to  procure  false  affidavits 
|  charging  them  with  all  manner  of  crimes  and  derelic¬ 
tions  ;  and  armed  with  such  baleful  weapons  they 
enter  the  editorial  office  and  seek  to  have  the  reporters 
discharged.  The  Managing  Editor  of  the  Sun  al¬ 
ways  gives  such  visitors  a  dose  which  sends  them 
from  the  office  with  a  flea  of  unusual  size  and  activity  be¬ 
hind  each  ear ;  and  if,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  one  ofihe 
rebuffed  applicants  has  the  temerity  to  appeal  from  the 
Managing  Editor  to  the  Editor-iu-Chief,  he  is  apt  to  find 
the  fleas  suddenly  turned  to  wasps. 

With  the  exception  of  such  persons  as  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  admits  to  an  audience,  the  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Sun  has  to  meet  all  inquirers,  and  pacify  or  discipline  all 
grumblers,  and  dispose  of  all  comers  who,  having  axes 
to  grind,  visit  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Sun  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  them  brought  to  an  edge. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  man  who  can 
fill  such  an  office  as  that  of  managing  Editor  of  tho  New 
York  Sun  with  comfort  to  himself  and  to  those  who  ap¬ 
proach  him,  must  possess  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  pati¬ 
ence  and  good  nature,  and  have  rare  executive  faculties. 
These  qualities  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  Sun  possesses 
in  such  an  eminent  degree  that  he  steadily  bears  his 
burdens  with  elasticity  and  cheerfulness  ;  and  yet  we 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  genial  smile  which  al- 
ways  stands  porter  to  his  countenance,  occasionally  ex¬ 
hibits  an  air  of  fatigue,  and  looks  as  though  it  would 
like  to  nestle  away  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  silken 
moustache  for  a  good  long  rest. 

Another  important  member  of  the  editorial  force  of 
the  Sun,  is  the  Night  Editor.  The  Night  Editor  comes 
on  duty  at  four  o’clock  P.M.,  and  stays  till  the  last  page  is 
made  up,  ready  for  the  stereotypers.  He  finds  out  what 
has  been  done  by  his  associates  before  he  came  in  ;  looks 
over  the  proofs,  makes  needful  corrections  and  decides 
what  must  go  in  the  paper  and  what  can  be  omitted; 
examines  and  condenses  correspondence  which  comes 
by  the  night  mail,  and  also  the  late  telegrams;  writes 
notices  of  important  matters  and  gives  directions  as  to 
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an  audacious  and  plucky  newspaper  belligerent,  but  fights 
without  malice,  and  is  a  generous  conqueror;  receives  the 
hardest  blows  with  serenity  of  countenance  and  of  spirit, 
as  though  he  heard  gentle  angels  whispering,  saying: 
” Peace,  Charles,  prithee  peace!  Possess  thy  soul  in 
patience  and  bide  thy  time,  for  that  vain  man  wearcth  a 
scalp  wherewith,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  thou 
shalt  ere  long  adorn  thy  wig¬ 
wam  !”  and  he  doth  possess 
iiis  soul  in  patience,  and  he 
also  bideth  his  time  ;  and 
finally,  like  a  true  journal¬ 
ist,  he  conspicuously  takes 
the  scalp  of  the  offender  at 
the  very  time  it  would  be 
most  awkward  for  the  vic¬ 
tim  to  appear  in  society 
bereft  of  that  ornamental 
hereditament. 

Mr.  Dana  is  a  hard  work¬ 
er.  The  Sun  is  his  pet. 
He  loves  it  and  is  proud  of 
it.  He  keeps  a  vigilant  eye 
upon. everything  ;  and,  like 
his  subordinates,  is  ready 
to  do  any  piece  of  work 
whatever,  that  may  come  ;o 
his  hand.  His  literary  and 
editorial  cxecutiveness  is 
surpassingly  prompt  ind 
decisive.  This  helps  aim 
to  go  through  his  work 
with  a  celerity  which  re¬ 
lieves  it  of  much  of  its 
burdeusomencss.  He  i3 
genial  and  companionable 
with  his  assistants  ;  but  .10 
one  can  more  effectively 
assume  the  imperial 
when  distinctions  of  posi¬ 
tion  should  be  made  appa¬ 
rent  and  the  lines  of  order  should  be  sharply  drawn. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  all  the  work  done  by  this  army 
of  accomplished  and  industrious  men  is  finally  brought 
to  a  focus  in  the  pages  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  ten  o’clock  at  night,  as  we  mount  to  the  editorial 
rooms.  The  apartment  of  the  Editor-in-Chief, Tn  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  edifice,  looking  out  upon  the  City 
Ilall  Park,  is  all  aglow.  Ordinarily  he  only  comes  down 
at  night  to  take  a  general  survey  of  affairs  and  look  over 
his  proofs,  but  to-night,  matters  of  uncommon  import¬ 
ance  have  come  to  hand,  aud  I10  is  at  his  post,  with  a  full 
staff,  at  a  later  hour  than 
usual. 

Everybody  seems  to  work 
ns  though  under  whip  and 
spur.  Reporters  from  the 
public  meetings, fires, fights, 
and  scenes  of  accident  and 
crime,  rush  in  with  their 
notes  and  set  to  work  as  if 
for  life.  Messengers  hurry 
to  and  fro  from  telegraph 
offices.  Other  messengers 
likewise  hurry  to  and  fro 
from  divers  other  points. 
Visitors  come  hurrying  in, 
all  out  of  breath,  wanting 
to  see  the  Managing  Editor, 
or  the  Chief,  on  matters 
of  pressing  importance  : 
and  all  are  disposed  of 
with  promptness,  celerity 
and  courtesy.  Mangled  and 
tumbled  papers  from  the 
city,  the  country,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  lie  in  heaps  up¬ 
on  the  floors.  The  pens 
scratch  ;  the  scissors  click  ; 
the  Chief's  bell  rings  sharp¬ 
ly  out  for  the  boy ;  and  the 
“condensers” — three  men 
whose  only  business  is  to 
take  the  core  out  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  reports,  and  ex¬ 
tracts,  and  articles  from 
other  papers— are  “  refining 
as  with  a  refiner’s  fire”  the 
matter  which  is  to  appear  in  the  morning’s  paper. 

The  space  in  the  Sun  is  too  valuable  to  admit  anything 
except  the  very  cream  and  marrow  of  the  news  and  in¬ 
formation  t6  its  columns;  wherefore,  telegraphic  dis¬ 
patches  are  reduced  to  “  Sparks,”  long  communications 
to  paragraphs,  paragraphs  to  “Personals,”  and  articles 
to  “Jottings.”  Not  long  since  a  column  and  a-half  re- 


contents  of  the  paper ;  con¬ 
sequently,  on  his  judgment 
in  selecting  articles  to  go  in, 
the  character  of  the  paper  of 
the  next  morning  in  a  great 
measure  depends. 


the  nature  and  length  of  late  reports,  and  fixes  up  news- 
matters  outside  of  the  local  departments.  The  Night 
Editor  holds  a  position  of  great  responsibility ;  inasmuch 
as,  with  the  exception  of  such  articles  as  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  or  the  Managing  Editor  has  marked  “Must”— 
which  means  that  articles  thus  marked  must  rjo  in— he 
has  absolute  control  of  the 


always  to  maintain  an  independent  attitude  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  religious  questions,  treating  all  sides  with 
fairness  and  giving  all  sides  a  hearing,  and  endeavoring 
to  measure  -and  judge  them  all  by  the  standard  of  the 
divine  laws. 

Mr.  Dana  is  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  Com¬ 


pany,  and  the  editorial  monarch  of  the  establishment. 
His  sway  is  imperial  and  despotic.  No  one  does  or  cau 
call  him  to  account.  lie  has  had  large  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  affairs,  in  subordinate  as  well  as  in  controlling  posi¬ 
tions.  He  has  been  reporter,  city  editor,  managing  editor, 
New  York  correspondent,  Washington  correspondent, 
Paris  correspondent, and  Foreign  correspondent  generally. 
Like  Napoleon, therefore, he  knows  his  profession  through 
all  its  grades,  and  can'  judge  aud  do  justice  to  ail  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  and  pity  all  their  woes  because  he  lias  felt  the 
same.  He  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and 


A  man  came  from  Staten 
after  the  ferry-boats  had 


In  addition  to  the  forego¬ 
ing,  there  are  the  Financial 
Editor,  the  Political  Editor, 
the  Market  Editor,  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Editor,  the  Musical 
Editor,  and  the  Mail  and 
Weekly  Editor,  whose  sev¬ 
eral  functions  are  indicated 
by  their  titles.  Then  there 
is  the  Ship  News,  and  the 
Telegraphic  News,  furnish¬ 
ed  by  associations,  by  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  by  agents. 

Then  there  arc  the  Special 
Correspondents  stationed 
in  the  important  and  pivotal 
cities  of  America  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  Then  there  is  the 
army  of  Voluntary  Corre¬ 
spondents  which  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  liberality  of  the 
Sun  have  called  forth,  “  and 
which  covers  the  land  for 
multitude.”  Nothing  of 
importance  cau  occur  any¬ 
where,  that  some  friend  of 
the  Sun  will  not  at  once 
telegraph  to  it,  or  describe 
by  letter  in  case  there  be 
no  telegraph  station  in  reach. 

Island  one  night  not  long  ago, 
stopped  running,  to  bring  the  Sun  news  of  a  fire  which 
was  of  importance,  hiring  a  boat  and  rowing  all  the  way ; 
and  verily  he  had  his  reward.  Liberal  pay  inevitably 
awaits  all  such  voluntary  news-senders  ornews-bringers, 
at  the  Sun  office. 

And  still  further:  In  addition  to  all  the  aforementioned 
persons,  there  are  gentlemen  of  high  culture  and  special 
gifts  on  the  editorial  pay-roll  of  the  Sun,  who  constitute 
a  powerful  force,  and  are  abli  to  furnish,  on  call,  articles 
of  ttie  highest  merit  on  any 
subject  which  it  may  be  de¬ 
sired  to  discuss  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  paper. 

We  have  still  to  mention 
the  most  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  force  of 
the  Sun,  to  wit:  Charles  A. 

Dana,  Esq.,  the  Editor-in- 
Chief,  whose  function  is 
one  of  supreme  importance. 

He  must  hold  the  entire 
force  in  a  firm  but  elastic 
grasp,  marshal  all  its  di¬ 
verse  elements  into  harmo¬ 
ny  without  impairing  their 
individualities,  and  give 
consistency  and  unity  to  the 
general  sweep  and  purpose 
of  the  journal.  He  must 
scan,  day  by  day,  the  events 
of  the  world,  and  single  out 
for  publication  and  com¬ 
ment  those  which  arc  either 
of  the  most  general  or 
special  importance ;  and  in¬ 
dicate  to  his  subordinates 
what  they  are  severally  to 
write  about,  what  the  scope 
and  tone  of  their  articles 
shall  be,  and  what  shall  be 
the  policy  of  the  Sun  011 
every  subject;  the  general 
intent  being:  That  the  Sun 
shall  be  independent  of  par¬ 
ty,  aiming  always  to  bring 
out  the  truth,  no  matter 

who  maybe  helped  or  hurt  by  its  publication  ;  to  sup¬ 
port  honest  and  capable  men  for  office,  no  matter  to 
what,  party  they  belong;  to  secure  the  enactment  of  good 
laws,  no  matter  by  whom  they  are  proposed  ;  never  in 
any  case  to  admit  into  the  columns  of  the  paper  any 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  public  or  privale  morality  or 
which  cannot  be  freely  read  in  the  family  circle ;  and 
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also  of  business,  commercial,  and  scholastic  matters ;  has 
travelled  much  both  in  Europe  and  America  ;  speaks 
the  modern  languages  with  fluency;  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  both 
hemispheres;  is  familiar  with  literature,  philosophy  and 
metaphysics;  sympathises  with  the  progressive  and 
ameliorating  movements  of  the  times;  has  always  been 
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part  was  sent  to  the  Sun,  of  a  meeting  at  the  Astor 
House  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Ship  Builders  ; 
hut  the  substance  and  the  exact  truth  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  came  out  in  the  Sun  of  October  lfi,  in  this  wise  : 

The  Congressional  Committee  on  Ship  Builders  had  another 
session  yesterday,  and  did  nothing. 

The  Sun  Condensers  are  men  who  can  see  at  a  glance 
What  is  interesting  in  an  article,  and  what  is  useful,  and 
what  is  needful,  and  What  is  of  no  account ;  and  they 
“  kill  ’’without  mitigation  or  remorse. 

And  now  midnight  ap¬ 
proaches;  the  turmoil  has 
died  away ;  the  Chief  and 
his  immediate  staff  have 
disappeared ;  the  reporters 
have  gone,  except  a  few 
who  have  but  recently  come 
in  ;  and  the  Managing  and 
Night  Editors,  with  a  few 
trusty  assistants,  are  all  that 
remain  on  duty.  And  now 
let  us  “follow  copy”  up¬ 
stairs  to  the 

COMPOSING  ROOM. 

where  the  type-setters  ply 
their  nimble  fingers, of  which 
room  the  cut  thereof  gives  a 
faithful  representation. 

The  composing  room  of 
the  Sun  Office  is  a  fine, light, 
airy  apartment,  and  is  fitted 
up  with  the  utmost  elegance 
and  convenience.  The  exact 
cost  of  the  outfit, — includ¬ 
ing  type,  furniture,  and  ma¬ 
terial  for  stereotyping — was 
$12,200.72.  The  regular  force 
of  compositors,  or  type-set¬ 
ters,  is  forty-three ;  and  a 
fine-looking, intelligent  com¬ 
pany  of  men  they  are.  Some 
of  them  look  so  sober  and 
grave  that  one  could  ima¬ 
gine  them  to  be  lineal  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  old  monks 
who  where  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  craft,  did  wo  not  know  that  monks  never 
marry.  And  this  reference  to  the  old  monks  reminds  ns 
of  a  flavor  of  the  monasteries  which  yet  lingers  around  a 
printing  office,  and  betrays  its  origin,  to  wit :  A  general 
meeting  of  all  the  compositors  in  an  office  is  called  “//<*£- 
ing  a  Chapel /”  Printers  also  speak  of  “ justifying  a 
form ;  ’  a  “  form  meaning  the  type  of  a  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  of  several  pages  of  a  book,  held  together  by  a 
large  iron  band  or  rim  called  a  “  chase  and  “justify¬ 
ing”  meaning  to  arrange  the  type  in  a  just,  straight, 
square,  regular,  or  proper  manner.  But  printers  differ 
from  other  theologians  (except  those  of  the  New  Church) 
in  this,  that  they  never  “justify  ”  by  faith  alone,  but  al¬ 
ways  by  works. 

The  compositors  have  been  at  work  for  many  hours. 
They  take  it  easily  at  first,  from  3  o'clock  P.  M.  to  5; 
then  there  is  a  recess  of  two  hours,  and  at  7  o'clock  they 
come  back  for  the  real  work  of  the  day,  and  stay  till  2 
o'clock  A.M.,  or  as  much  longer  as  may  be  necessary. 
As  a  usual  thing,  when  2  o’clock  coines,  all  but  eight  of 
the  compositors  are  allowed  to  go,  and  the  eight  retained 
are  kept  till  the  paper  is  sent  to  press.  The  compositors 
work  by  the  piece,  and  their  average  earnings  are  $23  a 
week ;  but.  some  of  them  make  $35  a  week,  when  they 
do  their  best. 

After  the  type-setters  have  been  at  work  for  an  hour, 
or  less,  the  proof-taker  begins  his  work.  The  type  which 
has  been  set  is  put  in  an  orderly  way  and  fastened  in  its 
place  on  long  brass  beds  called  galleys,  which  are  then 
run  under  the  proof  press,  whereby  impressions,  or 
proofs  are  taken  on  long  slips  of  paper.  These  are  sent 
to  the  proof-readers,  in  the  den  shown  in  the  opposite 
cut,  who  read  them  over  for  errors,  and  mark  all  mistakes 
on  the  margins  of  the  proofs,  which  are  then  taken  back 
to  the  compositors,  who  correct  the  errors  in  the  type, 
after  which  new  proofs,  called  revises,  are  taken  to  see 
if  everything  is  right.  If  any  errors  arc  found  in  the  re¬ 
vise  they  are  also  marked  and  corrected ;  and  when 
everything  has  been  at  last  set  right  in  a  galley  of  type, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  make-up  table,  that  is,  to  the  table 
where  the  type  is  finally  put  in  the  forms  or  pages  of  the 
newspaper. 

About  eleven  o’clock,  tne  foreman  of  the  composition 
room  sends  word  to  the  Night  Editor  that  he  is  ready 
“  to  make  up  that  is,  that  he  is  ready  to  put  the'  type 
into  the  pages,  and  send  them  to  the  stereoiyper’s.  On 
receiving  this  notice,  the  Night  Editor  appears,  with  a 
separate  set  of  proofs,  taken  expressly  for  him,  and  over 
which  he  has  been  studying  and  working  for  several 
hours. 


There  is  already  matter  enough  in  type  to  fill  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  paper  twice  over,  and  more  is  coming  all  the 
time.  The  telegraphic  lightnings  are  pouring  it  in  ;  the 
reporters  are  writing  it  out  by  the  column;  and  messen¬ 
gers  are  coming  with  all  manner  of  communications — 
“  very  important,  sir,  and  must  appear  in  the  morning’s 
paper,  sir.” 

And  so  the  Night  Editor  works  away,  studying  over  his 
proofs,  gradually  singling  out  what  must  go  in,  whether; 
or  no,  and  no  mistake ;  also  what  may  bo  left  out;  also 


composing  noon. 

what  shall  be  left  out.  He  also  alters,  condenses,  and 
“  kills  ”  paragraphs  and  articles  at  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure.  As  necessity  rides  him  with  sharper  and 
sharper  spur,  he  begins  to  wax  savage,  and  no  longer 
merely  “  kills  ”  but  murders  bantling  after  bantling  with 
grim  satisfaction.  Rhetoric  becomes  an  offence  unto 
him ;  circumlocution  stirs  his  indignation;  only  “thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn”  are  admissible; 
and  they  must  breathe  like  a  hurricane  and  burn  like  a 
Drummond  light  at  that — no  gaseous  admixtures  being 
tolerated  in  the  breath,  nor  smoke  nor  cinders  in  the  fire. 


PROOF  ROOM. 

When,  therefore,  he  receives  notice  from  the  foreman 
of  the  composition  room,  that  he  “  is  ready  to  make  up,” 
the  Night  Editor  goes  up  to  the  fifth  story  with  a 
clearly  defined  purpose.  Under  his  direction  the  fore¬ 
man  rapidly  lifts  column  after  column  of  the  news  and 
editorials  into  the  form  which  is  to  constitute  the  second 
or  editorial  page  of  the  next  morning’s  Sun.  The  last 
page  and  the  third  page  composed  wholly,  or  nearly  so, 
of  advertisements  have  already  been  made  up,  and  sent, 
to  the  stereotypers.  The  first  page,  which  is  the  last 
one  made  up,  is  yet  to  come.  Meanwhile  let  us  step  into 

THE  STEREOTYPING  ROOM, 

[  and  see  what  the  Yulcans  are  about, 
i  The  stereotyping  room  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 


departments  of  the  Sun  establishment..  The  cost  of 
fitting  it  up  was  $1,921.73.  It  is  occupied,  and  the  stereo¬ 
typing  process  performed,  by  five  splendid  fellows,  whose 
brain  and  muscle,  as  well  as  their  skill  and  fidelity,  are 
of  a  high  grade.  As  we  saw  them  going  through  their 
work,  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  little  people  who 
tvrite  books  or  newspaper  articles,  and  fancy  that,  writ¬ 
ings  or  writers  are  of  the  first  consequence,  know  how 
much  they  are  indebted  to  inventors  and  mechanics. 
What  would  the  best  piece  of  writing  ever  done  in  Amer¬ 
ica  amount  to,  were  it  not 
for  the  type-founders,  and 
type-setters,  and  stereoty¬ 
pers,  and  ink-makers,  and 
paper-makers,  and  press- 
builders,  and  pressmen,  and 
engineers,  who  give  it  form 
and  substance,  and  send  it 
abroad  as  oh  the  wings  of 
the  wind  ? 

The  stereotyping  process;! 
is  peculiar,  and  differs  wide¬ 
ly  from  that, in  ordinary  use. 
The  Bullock  presses  Used 
in  printing  the  Sun,  and 
which  we  shall  describe 
hereafter,  require  stereotype! 
plates  which  can  be  affixed 
to  their  cylinders, and  hence 
the  plates  must  be  cast  in 
half  circles;  and  they  must 
bo  cast,  too,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  expedition,  and  in  un¬ 
usual  numbers.  No  less  Ilian 
six  complete  sets  of  plates 
have  to  he  cast,  for  the  Pun,  so 
that  it  can  have  six  papers 
minted  consentaneously,  in 
W'der  to  get  off  its  immense 
edition.  The  process  of 
stereotyping  is  performed 
in  this'wise : 

The  flat  page  of  type  is 
first  warmed  on  a  liollow 
iron  table,  heated  by  steam  ; 
then  a  sheet  of  thick  paper, 
such  as  steel  engravings  are 
printed  on,  which  is  chemi¬ 
cally  prepared  by  soaking  in  a  mixture  until  it  becomes 
nearly  of  the  consistency  of  paste,  islaid  upon  the  face  of 
t  he  typo,  and  beaten  down  with  a  heavy  ami  stiff  brush, 
until  every  letter,  rule,  and  point  is  perfectly  moulded 
in  the  soft  mass  of  paper.  All  hollow'  places  are  then 
filled  up  with  a  preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris;  after 
which  another  sheet  of  the  prepared  paper  is  laid  upon 
the  first,  and  beaten  down  in  the  same  manner.  By  this 
means  a  substantial  mould  of  the  entire  page  is  formed. 
The  type  and  mould  are  then  swathed  in  blankets,  placed 
on  the  hollow'  steam-heated  table,  run  under  a  press  on 
one  end  of  the  table,  and  subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  baked  l)y  the  heat.  It  is 
then  taken  out,  and  the  paper  mould  is  removed  from  the 
type.  It  is  firm,  hut  pliable,  and  capable  of  resisting  a 
high  degree  of  heat.  It,  is  the  flexibleness  of  the  mould, 

;  even  more  than  Hie  celerity  with  which  it  can  he  produc- 
!  ed,  which  gives  it  its  peculiar  value  ;  for  it  is  its  flexible¬ 
ness  which  enables  a  cylindrical  plate  to  he  cast  from  it. 

After  the  mould  has  been  perfected,  as  above  described, 
it.  is  placed  in  a  reversed  position  in  an  iron  matrix  of  the 
exact  curvature  of  the  press  cylinder ;  the  molted  type- 
metal  is  then  poured  in ;  and  in  two  minutes  a  stereotype 
plate  of  the  page  of  type  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle,  is 
taken  out,  and  handed  over  to  the  trimmers  to  be  fitted 
;  to  the  press  cylinder;  the  matrix  is  again  filled  with 
metal,  and  another  plate  is  cast ;  and  so  the  process  goes 
on,  until  six  casts  of  each  page  have  been  taken,  trimmed, 

I  and  sent  down  to  the  press  room. 

We  will  now  step  on  to  tlio  elevator,  along  with  a  set 
of  the  stereotype  plates,  and  descend  with  them  to 

THE  PRESS  ROOM. 

The  Press  Room  is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the 
i  edifice,  and  is  a  most  capacious  apartment.  An  idea  of 
its  appearance,  when  everything  is  at  high  pressure,  may 
he  gained  by  studying  the  cut  which  we  give  elsewhere. 

But  when  w'O  arrive  at  the  press  room,  at  half  past  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  matters  are  in  no  such  lively 
trim.  Everything  is  quiet.  There  is  not  yet  even  a 
hiss  of  steam.  Stalwart  men  are  stretched  out  on  the 
huge  piles  of  paper,  fast  asleep.  Some  of  them  lie  faee 
downward,  with  their  arms  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
and  sleeping  as  though  they  would  never  again  awake. 
Others  are  lying  all  in  a  heap,  others  fiat  on  their  backs, 
showing  grimy  but  honest  faces ;  and  all  are  sleeping 
j  soundly  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  ihus  resting,  for 
I  they  have  a  bard  pull  coming  fast  upon  them.  Other 
men  are  bringing  in  the  huge  rolls  of  paper  from  the 
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dampening  room,  and  arranging  them  conveniently  at 
hand,  for  the  pressmen.  We  pass  into  the 
DAMPENING  ROOM, 

where  the  paper  is  wet  down  by  machinery,  in  a  novel 
and  beautiful  manner.  The  cut  of  the  Dampening  Room 
will  give  the  reader  some  notion  as  to  how  this  process 
is  performed. 

The  Bullock  press,  on  which  the  Sun  is  printed,  prints 
from  a  continuous  sheet, 
which  is  wound  up  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  cylinder,  as 
shown  in  the  cut  of  the  press 
room,  and  also  in  the  cut  of 
the  dampening  process. 

The  machine  for  wetting 
down  or  dampening  the 
paper  is  so  constructed 
that  it  unwinds  it  from  one 
roll  and  at  the  same  time 
winds  it  up  into  another 
roll ;  and  as  the  paper  thus 
passes  from  one  roll  to  an¬ 
other  it  is  subjected  to  a 
uniform  shower  of  the  finest 
spray,  which  dampens  it  in 
every  fibre  to  just  exactly 
the  degree  which  is  requi¬ 
site  for  it  to  print  to  the 
best  advantage  —  the  con¬ 
struction  of  tlie  press,  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion,  and 
the  force  of  the  pressure  all 
considered. 

And  now,  as  the  pressmen 
have  begun  to  wake  up,  and 
are  beginning  to  put  the  ste¬ 
reotype  plates  on  the  cylind¬ 
ers,  and  the  steam  begins  to  give  token  of  its  coming, 
we  will  briefly  state,  that  that  marvel  of  beauty,  capacity, 
economy  and  power  which  is  known  as  the  Bullock 
Press  must  be  seen  in  operation  to  be  comprehended  and 
appreciated.  After  one  has  seen  any  other  press  of  equal 
printing- capacity  in  operation,  and  counted  the  many 
persons  required  to  attend  upon  it,  and  measured  the 
space  it  occupies,  and  heard  its  thunderings  and  wash¬ 
ings,  let  him  go  down  into  the  Sun  press  room  and  see 
the  Bullock  Press  quietly  doing  its  work,  with  seemingly 
no  one  to  attend  upon  it,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  affectionate  commendation  of  the  foreman, 
when  he  exclaims,  as  he 
lays  his  hand  upon  the 
Press,  “  It’s  just  as  snug 
and  tidy  as  a  woman,  and  a 
deal  easier  to  manage.” 

And  now  let  us  go  up  to 
the  composition  room  again, 
where  over  the  first  page  of 
the  Sun  the  last  final  strug¬ 
gle  of  matter  against  space 
is  to  begin.  It  is  now  2 
o’clock  A.  M.  The  form 
must  be  in  the  stereotyper’s 
room  in  fifteen  minutes. 

There  is  matter  enough  on 
the  make-up  table  to  fill  four 
pages,  and  every  line  of  it 
is  important.  What’s  to  be 
done  ?  especially  as  a  fresh 
batch  of  copy  has  just  come 
up,  marked  “must,”  from 
the  Managing  Editor,  who 
is  still  at  work  below.  Now 
is  seen  the  value  of  under¬ 
standing  every  part  of  one's 
business ,  especially  the  me¬ 
chanical  part.  The  Night 
Editor  is  a  practical  printer, 
copy-cutter,  proof-reader, 
anything  and  everything 
that  may  be  needed.  lie 
looks  over  the  type — does 
not  have  to  resort  to  the 
proofs — and  orders  out  this 
and  cuts  down  that,  and 
reads  the  proof  of  new  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  type ;  and  finally,  when  a  crisis  comes, 
the  Managing  Editor  who  is  also  a  practical  printer,  and 
knows  every  in  and  out  of  the  business,  goes  to  the  case 
and  helps  set  up  a  telegram,  which  he  condenses  as  he 
sets  it,  and  hands  it  over  ready  to  the  Night  Editor’s 
hand  ;  “  Good  night  ”  comes  in  from  the  telegraph  offices ; 
and  the  page  is  completed,  and  the  form  is  locked  up 
(that  is,  fastened  so  the  type  can  not  fall  out)  and  trundled 
into  the  stercotypers’  room,  exactly  at  15  minutes  past  2 
o’clock  A.  M. 

“  We  gain  that  last  15  minutes  ”  said  the  Night  Editor 


to  us,  as  we  w^re  following  the  form  to  the  stereotypers’, 

“  by  having  our  third  Bullock  Press.  When  we  had  only 
two  of  ’em,  we  had  to  go  to  press  15  minutes  earlier  ;  I 
and  that  last  15  minutes  is  a  big  thing — a  very  big  thing. 
The  cream  of  the  news  often  comes  then — as  you  saw  to 
night.  On  election  night,  I  kept  the  form  back  till  half 
past  two ;  and  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  assassinated  I’d  keep  it  till  three,  just  as  sure  as 
you  live  !”  This  declaration  was  made  with  indescribable 


emphasis  and  solemnity,  as  though  no  stretch  of  author¬ 
ity  or  audacity  could  any  further  go. 

But  look  at  the  stereotypers.  They  are  also  on  the  home 
stretch,  and  how  magnificently  they  work.  Every  man 
knows  just  exactly  what  to  do,  and  does  it  to  perfection 
just  in  the  nick  of  time ;  and  the  total  result  is  that  the 
six  casts  of  the  first  page  of  the  Sun  are  on  their  way  to 
the  lower  regions  in  just  thirty  minutes  from  the  time 
the  stereotypers  received  the  form.  That  is  only  five 
minutes  to  a  cast. 

From  the  stereotype  room  we  now  go  down  to  the 
publication  office,  to  see  the  newsmen  and  newsboys  buy 


their  checks.  When  the  delivery  of  the  paper  begins, 
which  will  be  in  a  few  minutes,  the  rush  will  be  so  great 
that  there  will  be  no  time  to  make  change  ;  and  so  news¬ 
men  and  newsboys  provide  themselves  with  metal  checks, 
about  the  size  of  a  two'cent  piece,  on  which  is  stamped 
the  number  of  papers  for  which  they  have  paid.  If  a 
newsboy  wants  12  papers,  ho  pays  10  cents — the  Sun  is 
sold  to  him  at  1%  cents  a  copy— and  receives  a  check 
which  entitles  him  to  12  papers.  This  check  he  presents 
to  the  man  below  of  whom  he  gets  his  papers,  who  de¬ 
livers  his  12  Suns  to  him,  and  drops  the  check,  through  a 


hole  in  the  delivery  counter,  into  a  box  kept  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  smallest  check  calls  for  three  papers,  and 
the  largest  for  eight  thousand. 

On  entering  the  publication  office,  we  find  a  number 
of  men  and  boys  buying  their  checks,  and  several  tired 
little  fellows  lying  asleep  on  the  floor  ;  and  on  the  grat¬ 
ings  outside,  through  which  the  warm  steam  and  hot  air 
come  up,  are  other  children  also  lying  asleep.  It  is  a 
raw  and  chilly  morning,  and  the  “iron  bedstead,”  as  the 
little  fellows  call  the  gra¬ 
ting,  affords  them  a  luxu¬ 
rious  couch,  through  which 
he  warmth  comes  upon  their 
pinched  and  withered  and 
ill-clad  bodies  like  airs  from 
Heaven. 

Poor  boys  1  We  have  been 
observing  and  studying 
them  these  twenty  years. 
Wo  remember  their  “  O-de- 
Ram  Society,”  formed  in 
1853, to  which  all  good  news¬ 
boys  were  allowed  to  belong, 
who  wanted  to  go  to 
Heaven,  and  be  angels  after 
the  pattern  of  little  Cordelia 
Howard, who  was  then  play¬ 
ing  “Little  Eva,”  in  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  which  at  that 
time  was  having  its  famous 
run  at  the  old  Chatham 
Theatre.  It  took  us  some 
time  to  hunt  down  the 
origin  of  their  title,  and  to 
find  out  what  it  meant. 
The  boys  themselves  could 
only  say  that  it  was  “O- 
de-Ram,  and  that’s  all  about 
it.”  But  at  last  we  got  at  the  secret.  Old  Uncle  Tom 
used  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  dying  Eva,  beginning,  “  O,  do. 
Lamb,  de  bressed  Lamb,”  and  ending  with  a  chorus, 
in  which  the  same  words  were  several  times  repeated. 
Uncle  Tom  used  to  sing  the  hymn  with  a  strong  plan¬ 
tation  roll  and  accent,  and  the  newsboys  understood 
him  to  say  “  O-de-Ram,”  etc.  The  tender-hearted  little 
fellows  used  to  cry,  as  all  the  rest  of  us  did,  over  Eva’s 
dying  advice  and  farewell  to  Uncle  Tom;  and  they  also  re¬ 
solved,  with  Uncle  Tom,  to  meet  the  dear  child  in  Heaven  • 
To  them,  that  vision  of  innocence  and  beauty  was  the 
absolute  incarnation  of  angelhood ;  and  the  scene  amid 
which  she  nightly  took  her 
mimic  departure  for  the 
Land  of  the  Blessed,  was 
to  them  an  actual  foretaste 
of  eternal  life. 

And  so  the  little  waifs 
formed  their  O-dc-Ram  So¬ 
ciety,  and  tried  to  be  good 
enough  to  become  com¬ 
panions  of  Eva  in  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Land,  and  dreamed  of 
her  on  their  “iron  bed¬ 
steads:”  and  every  one  of 
them  probably  hoped  that 
he  would  somehow  have  her 
for  his  own  especial  angel. 
The  newsboys  of  that  day, 
sixteen  years  ago,  have 
passed  from  the  scene,  and 
become  men ;  many  have 
died,  and  some  fell  fighting 
for  their  country,  and  these 
now  know  the  secrets  of  the 
eternal  world.  Let  us  hope 
that  every  one  has  found  his 
Angel  here  or  there. 

And  now  back  to  the  press 
room  again.  The  plates  aro 
all  on.  At  I  minutes  to  three 
the  first  press  starts  and  de¬ 
livers  200  papers  a  minute. 
In  two  minutes  the  counters 
begin  to  count  off,  and  the 
waiting  newsboys  and 
newsmen  begin  to  receive 
their  papers.  At  2  minutes 
after  three  the  second  press  begins  to  throw  off  its  200 
Suns  a  minute.  At  9  minutes  after  three  the  third  press 
starts  ;  and  now  here  they  come,  000  Suns  a  minute,  both 
sides  printed  simultaneously ;  and  if  necessary,  the  num¬ 
ber  can  be  forced  up  to  S00.  And  now  ensues  a  scene 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  but  which  our  artist 
has  drawn  with  fidelity,  as  seen  below. 

The  counting  of  the  papers  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  astounding  performances  in  tlie  whole  business. 
There  is  one  man  who  counts  300  a  minute,  and  another 
who  can  count  400  a  minute.  Let  the  readers  of  this 
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article  try  to  count  400  a  minute  on  their  several  fingers, 
touching  every  finger  at  every  count ;  or  try  to  count  400 
pins  or  400  peas  in  a  minute  ;  and  they  will  get  somo 
notion  what  it  is  to  count  that  number  in  that  time. 

The  fact  is,  the  counting  of  newspapers  in  the  Sun 
office  has  been  refined  into  an  art  as  delicate  as  that  of 
piano  playing,  and  it  is  performed  very  much  in  the  same 
way.  The  counter  throws  a  pile  of  damp  papers  on  the 
table,  strikes  the  heap  in  the  stomach  with  his  left  hand, 
twitches  up  the  edges  with  his  right,  so  that  they  stand 
slightly  apart,  and  then  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
runs  them  off  in  groups  of  five,  almost  exactly  as  a 
pianist  runs  oft'  arpeggios  on  his  instrument,  and  with  an 
equal  precision  and  delicacy  of  touch. 

The  papers  are  usually  counted  oft'  in  bundles  of  fifty, 
but  sometimes  in  larger  quantities.  The  number  taken 
by  the  different  buyers  the  morning  we  were  present 
varied  from  6  to  S.800.  The  six  were  taken  by  a  little  boy 
about  seven  years  old,  the  8,S0O  by  a  Brooklyn  news¬ 
dealer  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  whole  number 
delivered  by  lialf-past  4  o’clock  -was  sixty-nine  thousand. 

This  scene  which  comes  off'  every  week-day  morning 
in  the  basement  of  the  Sun  Building,  is  one  of  impress¬ 
ive  interest.  What  a  variety  of  people — the  extremely 
old,  and  the  extremely  young ;  the  robust,  the  decrepit 
and  the  blind,  women  as  well  as  men — make  their  living 
by  selling  the  morning  papers.  We  say  the  blind,  and 
blind  men  there  are,  who  come  regularly  for  their  papers 
at  the  early  hour  mentioned.  Darkness  is  nothing  to 
them.  In  fact,  it  is  an  advantage.  The  streets  are  de¬ 
serted,  and  there  are  neither  men  to  jostle  them  nor 
vehicles  to  run  over  them.  But  it  seems  a  sad  thing  for 
a  poor  blind  man  thus  to  have  to  toil  for  his  bread.  And 
tlie  women  and  children,  too  !  God  pity  them.  But  after 
ali,  let  us  be  thankful  that  there  is  even  this  way  for  them 
to  earn  wherewith  to  keep  starvation  at  bay. 

One  of  the  blind  newsmen  deserves  special  mention. 
His  name  is  John  Beith ;  is  a  Scotchman  ;  boilermaker 


the  cost  of  ink  and  paper,  of  $087.28  ;  which  is  the  exact 
sum  it  costs  to  get  ready  to  give  the  first  buyer  of  the 
paper  Ids  copy  of  the  Sun  for  two  cents. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  there  were  but  one  buyer 
of  the  Sun,  nothing  could  be  made  on  the  sale  of  it ;  nor 
in  that  case,  is  it  probable  that  advertisements  would 
pour  into  its  columns  at  thirty  cents  a  line.  But  inas- 
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much  a?  the  first  buyer  is  reinforced  by  seventy  thousand 
fellow-buyers  of  the  Sun,  money  is  made  on  the  sale  of 
it,  and  advertisers  do  rush  to  its  columns.  The  amount 
received  for  one  day's  advertisements,  (October  21st.) 
was  $1200.50.  The  amount  received  for  sales  of  papers 
(72.300  copies)  on  that  day  was  $903.75.  The  cost  of  ink 
and  paper,  used  on  that  day,  was  $049.36.  Now  let.  us 
see  on  which  side  the  balance  stands. 


Cost  of  getting  ready  to  print .  $0S7.2S 

Cost  of  ink  and  paper .  019.36 


by  trade  ;  lost  an  eye  while  working  on  an  iron  steamer 
in  Glasgow ;  came  to  America  in  1S49 ;  lost  his  other  eye 
in  1857  while  working  on  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Har¬ 
riet  Lane  ;  went  into  the  news  business  six  years  ago  ; 
obtains  all  the  morning  papers  personally  at  the  different 
offices,  and  goes  about  town  on  business  all  alone.  He 
usually  starts  for  the  Sun  office  about  2%  o’clock  A.M., 
from  his  residence  up  town.  lie  carries  a  long  cane  in 
each  hand,  and  on  getting  into  the  Fourth  avenue,  he 
places  the  end  of  a  cane  in  each  groove  of  the  down-town 
track,  and  starts  briskly  on  his  journey.  One  morning 
last  winter,  when  the  snow  had  fallen  heavily  and  lay 
thick  on  the  track,  one  of  the  switches  at  Grand  street 


Total  cost .  $1,336.64 

Amount  received  for  advertisements. . .  ...  $1,200.50 

Do.  “  “  sale  of  papers .  993.75 

Total  receipts .  $2,104.25 

Deduct  total  cost .  1,336.64 

Total  profits  on  day’s  business _  $767.61 

We  have  not  given  the  largest  day’s  business  either  in 
sales  or.advertisemcnts.  On  the  third  day  of  November 
87,800  copies  of  the  Sun  were  sold,  and  the  receipts  for 
sales  alone  were  $1,097.50.  Our  object  is  to  give  simply 
a  fair  average,  and  so  we  take  what  we  understand  to  bo 
an  average  day’s  business. 

In  addition  to  their  enormous  daily  issue,  the  Sun 
Printing  Company  publish  the  Semi-Weekly  Sun,  at 
$2  a  year,  and  the  Weekly  Sun  at  $1  a  year.  The 


One  man  writes  that  ho  raised  a  bushel  and  three  pecks 
of  potatoes  from  one  potato  of  a  choice  variety  which  lie 
received  (among  other  things)  as  a  premium  on  his  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Weekly  Sun.  Limitation  of  space  for¬ 
bids  further  enlargement  on  this  topic ;  but  the  reader 
can  send  to  The  Sun  office  for  a  circular  and  specimens, 
which  will  give  him  full  information  on  the  subject. 

Under  its  present  management,  the  New  York  Sun  is 
having  greater  success  than  ever  before.  It  is  emphati¬ 
cally  the  people' s  paper.  It  always  stands  by  the  working¬ 
men,  the  trades  unions,  and  all  movements  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the  masses,  when  they 
need  support;  and  it  also  stands  by  them  in  an  effective 
manner.  It  does  them  downright,  substantial  service. 
For  these,  and  many  similar  reasons,  Tiie  Sun  has  a 
strong  personal  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  masses. 

And  then  the  fact  that  it  gives  all  the  news  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  one-half  the  price  which  the  other  papers 
of  the  Association  charge  for  it,  in  addition  to  wliat  its 
own  exclusive  enterprise  furnishes,  and  the  fact  that  it 
gives  the  combined  results  of  the  labor  and  brains  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  men,  winnowed  of  all  chaff, 
skimmed  of  all  scum,  and  purged  of  all  sediment — the 
fact,  in  short,  that  it  every  morning  gives  every  one  of  its 
buyers  $687.28  for  two  cents,  places  the  ever-growing 
prosperity  of  the  New  York  Sun  beyond  all  question. 
Its  compactness  is  also  a  strong  point  in  its  favor.  One 
can  attack  its  contents  with  a  fair  hope  of  being  able  to 
master  them  within  a  reasonable  period. 

In  the  antediluvian  days,  when  human  beings  lived 
away  up  towards  the  thousands,  such  a  feature  would  not 
have  been  of  so  much  importance.  In  those  long-drawn 
times  a  sprightly  girl  of  sixty,  or  a  robust  youth  of  nine¬ 
ty,  or  even  a  middle-aged  man  or  woman  two  or  three 
hundred  years  old  could  take  things  moderately ;  but  it 
is  ordered  otherwise  in  this  day,  and  especially  in  this 
Metropolis.  Here  life  is  cut  short  at  both  ends,  and 
crammed  to  choking  in  the  middle ;  “  the  day’s  hmiy 
burly’s  never  done,”  muLtliere’s  only  time  to  read  the  Sun. 


[Advertisement.] 

IPaslsI aslaer’s  Aisaatumccmesiit. 

Daily  Sun,  by  mail,  per  month,  50  cents,  per  year,  §6.00 
Semi-Weekly  Sun,  per  year,  -  -  -  3.00 

Weekly  Sun,- per  year,  -  -  1.00 

To  promote  our  country  circulation  we  have  covenanted 
with  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  our  agricultural  editor,  to 
grow  for  us  a  select  list  ol'  plants,  vines,  ancl  tubers,  of  ap¬ 
proved  value,  a  choice  of  which  is  offered  to  every  full-pay¬ 
ing  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  or  Semi-Weekly  editions, 
at  $1  or  $2  a  year,  whether  singly  or  in  clubs.  These  plants 
are  carefully  labeled  and  packed,  and  sent  free  in  the  spring 
to  all  such  as  desire  them.  Among  these  are 
150  of  flic  Choicest  Varieties  of  Potatoes. 

Someof  them  cost  us  last  spring  fifty  dollars  a  tuber.  For 
25  subscribers,  with  $25,  we  will  send  23  copies  of  Weekly 
for  one  year,  and  25  named  varieties  of  potatoes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  newest  and  most  costly  kinds.  For  fifty  dollars,  30 
copies  and  50  varieties.  For  one  hundred  dollars,  103  copies, 
and  100  varieties. 

For  the  ladies  we  have  grown 

30,000  Choice  Lilies  anil  Gladioluses. 

In  ordering  the  gifts  it  will  he  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  number. 


had  become  misplaced,  and 
the  sturdy  Caledonian  was 
switched  from  his  route,  and 
finally  brought  up  away 
over  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  a  long  way  from  his 
destination  ;  and  being 
thrown  completely  from  his 
bearings,  he  bad  a  deal  of 
trouble  to  find  bis  way  to  the 
Sun  office.  This  honest  old 
Scotchman  asks  no  favors 
of  anybody,  but,  blind  as  he 
is,  he  paddles  his  own 
canoe  with  the  pluck  and 
fortitude  which  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  race. 

Having  thus  followed  the 
New  York  Sun  through  its 
entire  daily  aud  nightly 
growth,  from  the  first  ar¬ 
ticle  written  to  the  point 
where  the  presses  are  drop¬ 
ping  six  hundred  complete 
copies  a  minute  at  our 
feet,  we  now  take  our  leave, 
and  go  down  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  City  Hall  Park  to 
see  the  excavation  for  the 
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1.  Two  Ellistlale  Raspberry. 

2.  Two  Clarke,  do. 

3.  Two  Philadelphia,  do. 

•1.  Two  Brinckle’s  Or’ge  do. 
5.  Two  Davison’s  Thornless 
Black  do. 

(i.  Two  Seneca  Black  do. 

7.  Two  Mammoth  Cluster  do. 

8.  Two  Monthly  Black  do. 

9.  Two  Summit  Yellow  do. 

10.  One  Sable  Queen  Black¬ 

berry. 

11.  Two  Fairly  Wilson,  do. 

12.  Two  Kittatinny  do. 

13.  Two  Cherry  Currants. 

14.  Two  White  Grape  do. 

15.  Two  ConcordGrape-Viues. 
Hi.  Two  Hartford  Prolific  do. 

17.  One  Delaware  do. 

18.  (me.  Iona  do. 

19.  One  Japan  Lily,  Long- 

flowered  (White). 

20.  One  Japan  Lily,  Rubrum 

(Bed). 

21.  One  Japan  Lily,  Iioseum 

(ltose-colored). 

22.  One  Japan  Lily,  Album 

(White). 

23.  One  Lilium  Candidum 

(Fragrant  White). 

24.  One  Choice  named  variety 

of  Gladiolus. 

25.  One  package  of  Lilium 

Auratum  seed,  the  new 
gold-banded  lily  from 
Japan. 

20.  Bresee’s  Prolific.  —  Best 
late  potato. 

27.  Climax.  Large,  early,  ex¬ 
cellent  potato. 

2S.  Early  Prince.— A  new  va¬ 
riety  of  great  value, 

29.  Early  Mohawk.  —  Large, 


foundation  of  the  new  Post  Office  carried  on  by  Drummond 
lights,  and  then  take  a  Third  avenue  car  for  up  town.  By 
the  time  the  car  arrives  opposite  the  Sun  office,  it  is  com¬ 
fortably  fillcd.and  a  newsboy  comes  in  crying  “Here’s  your 
New  York  Sun,”  and  sells  five  papers  on  the  spot.  We 
look  at  the  City  Hall  clock :  it  is  just  35  minutes  past 
3  o’clock.  Thus  earlydoes  the  sale  of  the  Sun  in  the 
streets  commence,  and  such  is  one  of  the  results  of  hav¬ 
ing  three  Bullock  Presses  which,  from  the  word  go,  can 
easily  deliver  61)0  complete  papers  a  minute. 

The  amount  of  the  weekly  salaries  and  wages  paid  to 
the  immediate  employees  of  the  New  York  Sun  is 
$2,743.44.  If  wc  divide  this  by  six,  the  quotient  is  $457.24 
which  is  the  daily  cost  of  the  literary,  business  and 
mechanical  force  of  the  paper.  The  average  daily  cost 
of  the  regular  telegraphic  news  is  $83.45,  without  count¬ 
ing  the  extras,  which  now  and  then  amount  to  several 
hundred  dollars  in  one  day.  The  daily  cost  of  gas,  fuel 
and  materials  actually  consumed,  not  including  ink  or 
paper,  is  $38.23.  In  addition  to  this  are  taxes,  interest 
on  the  capital,  and  wear  and  tear,  which  daily  amount  to 
$108.36.  This  makes  a  total  daily  expense,  exclusive  of 


Weekly  Sun  is  intended  more  particularly  for  country 
circulation,  and  is  filled  only  with  the  cl»icest  news  of 
most  interest  and  value  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  take 
the  New  York  daily  papers.  Great  care  is  bestowed  on 
its  agricultural  and  market  reports  ;  the  farmer  and  the 
country  merchant  are  provided  with  such  items  of  in¬ 
telligence  as  most  closely  enter  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  their  prosperity ;  and  the  matrons  and  children  are  not 
forgotten,  but  are  supplied  witb  sncli  genial  and  instruc¬ 
tive  reading  matter  as  one  loves  to  peruse  in  the  family 
circle  and  enjoy  with  those  who  sit  around  the  same 
hearthstone.  Costly  premiums  are  given  to  subscribers 
and  clubs  to  the  Weekly  Sun,  embracing  a  vast  variety 
of  subjects,  from  the  choicest  agricultural  products  to 
first-class  pianos.  The  publishers  of  the  Weekly  Sun 
are  in  this  way  doing  more  for  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  than  is  accomplished  by  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
at  Washington.  They  have  sent  out  tens  of  thousands  of 
premiums,  embracing  the  choicest  new  varieties  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products;  and  the  results  have  been  not  only 
highly  advantageous  to  those  to  whom  premiums  have 
been  sent,  but  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 


productive,  early  potato. 

Early  Rose. — Unsurpassed. 

Kins  of  the  Earlies— Tubers  sold  at  $50  last 


Great  Inducements  to  Canvassers, 


TO  GET  UP  CLUBS  • 


$1,000  full  paid  up  Life  Insurance  Pol¬ 
icies,  flickering  Pianos,  Sewing 
Machines  Buckeye  Mowers,  Parlor 
Organs,  &c.,  &c.,  given  away. 

For  details,  see  American  Agriculturist  for  November, 
or  send  for  specimens,  posters  and  prospectuses,  to 

I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher, 

Sun  Office,  New  York. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

FOR  THK 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 


N ASSY’S  PAPER 

THE  TOLEDO  BLADE. 


THE 

ADVANCE, 


The  People’s  Favorite  Journal. 

The  Most  Interesting  Stories 

Are  always  to  be  found  in  the 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY. 

At  present  there  are 

SIX  GREAT  STORIES 

running  through  its  columns;  aiul  at  least 

One  Story  is  Begun  Every  Month. 

New  subscribers  are  thus  sure  of  having  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  continued  story,  no  matter  when  they  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY. 

Eaeli  number  of  the  NEW  YOI1K.  "WEEKLY  contains 
Several  Beautiful  Illustrations,  Double  the  Amount  of 
Reading  Matter  of  any  paper  of  its  class,  and  the  Sketches, 
Short  Stories,  Poems,  etc.,  are  by  the  ablest  writers  of 
America  and  Europe.  The 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 

does  not  confine  if*>  usefulness  to  amusement,  but  publish¬ 
es  a  great  quantity  of  really  Instructive  Matter,  in  the 
most  condensed  form.  The 

X.  Y.  Weekly  Departments 

have  attained  a  high  reputation  from  their  brevity,  excel¬ 
lence,  and  correctness. 

Tiik  Pleasant  Paragraphs  arc  made  np  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  wit  and  humor  of  many  minds. 

The  Knowledge  Box  is  confined  to  useful  information 
on  all  manner  of  subjects. 

Tiir  News  Items  give  In  the  fewest  words  the  most 
notable  doings  all  over  the  world. 

Tiie  Gossip  with  Correspondents  contains  answers  to 
inquirers  upon  all  imaginable  subjects. 

AN  UNRIVALED  LITERARY  PAPER 

IS  THE 


A  large  quarto  sheet,  containing  fifty-six  columns  filled 
with  News  from  all  parts  of  the  "World.  Choice,  original 
and  selected  Tales,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit  and  Humor.  A 
Commercial  Department,  a  Religious  Department,  a  Young 
Folks  Department  and  an  Agricultural  Department,  all  pre¬ 
pared  expressly  for  the  Blade.  It  is  the  constant  aim  of 
tiie  Proprietors  to  make  the  Blade  a  truly  National 
Newspaper,— not  a  paper  for  tiie  East,  the  West,  the 
North  or  the  South,  but  for  The  Whole  Country, 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby5  P.  M. 

No  humorous  literature  of  the  age  has  been  more  univers¬ 
ally  read  and  enjoyed,  than  tiie  letters  of  “Parson  Nas- 
l»y.”  Aiming  always  at  the  correction  of  some  evil,  com¬ 
bining  a  profound  philosophy,  and  unanswerable  arguments, 
with  the  keenest  wit  and  richest  humor,  the  “ConfedritX 
Roads”  Preacher  lias  become  famous  wherever  tiie  English 
Language  is  read.  These  letters  are  written  expressly  for 
the  Blade,  and  will  he  continued  regularly  in  its  columns. 

A  NEW  STORY— MR.  LOCKE,  (Petroleum  V.Nas- 
by,)  is  now  engaged  on  a  new  story  entitled  “PAUL  DEN¬ 
MAN,  or,  LOST  AND  SAVED,”  a  story  of  the  Great  Re¬ 
bellion.  This  thrilling  story  will  he  published  in  tiie  columns 
of  the  Blade  during  the  coming  year,  and  of  itself  will  he 
pronounced  by  every  reader  worth  many  times  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  the  paper. 

TERMS.— Single  copies,  $2  per  year;  Clubs  of  five, 
$1.75  each;  Clubs  of  ten  and  over.  $1.50  each,  and  an 
extra  copy  lo  every  person  getting  up  a  Club. 

PAY!  PAY!  PAY!— We  pay  liberally,  in  cash,  all 
who  assist. us  In  extending  the  circulation  of  tiie  Blade. 

AGENTS  WANTED.— We  want  an  Agent  at  every 
Post-office  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  our  Special 
Circular  to  Agents. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  sent  free  to  any  address.  Send 
for  a  copy,  and  at  tiie  same  time  give  us  tiie  address  of  a 
dozen  or  so  of  your  friends,  at  as  many  different  Post-offices, 
to  whom  we  will  send  copies  free  and,  pontage  paid. 

Address  MILLER,  LOCKE  &  CO., 

Top'll o,  Ohio. 


THE 

Youth’s  Companion, 

—A— 

WEEKLY  PAPER 

— FOR— 

YOUNG  PEOPLE 

—AND  TIIE — 

FAMILY. 


The  Companion  is  an  eight-page  "Weekly 
Paper,  practical  in  its  character,  wide¬ 
awake  and  entertaining. 


A  National  Religious  Newspaper ! 

The  Advance  is  standing  proof  that  Solemn  Dullness  and 
Heavy  Mediocrity  are  not  necessary  characteristics  of  Re¬ 
ligions  Journalism,  and.tbat  in  avoiding  these  it  is  not  need¬ 
ed  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  flippancy  and  sensation¬ 
alism.  It  is  courteous  and  charitable  toward  all;  readable 
and  entertaining,  but  not  flashy  and  insincere.  It  endeav¬ 
ors  to  discuss  the  living  questions  of  tiie  time  in  a  spirit’of 
perfect  candor  and  fairness.  While,  in  its  various  depart¬ 
ments,  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  human  interests,  it  yet 
keeps  tiie  Religion  of  Christ  uppermost  and  foremost.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  Common  Sense  is  a  powerful  ally  of  Christian 
truth,  the  Advance  aims  to  bring  that  element  to  tlic  front 
and  make  it  do  duty  in  every  good  cause. 

Among  its  special  contributors  are  Henry  "Ward  Beech¬ 
er,  Dr.  Horace  Bcsiinell,  IIon.  Henry  Wilson,  Hon. 
Amasa  Walker,  “Grace  Greenwood,”  Pres.  J.  II.  Fair- 
child. 

Persons  wishing  to  examine  The  Advance  before  subscrib¬ 
ing,  will  receive  it 

Three  Months  on  Trial  for 
Fifty  Cents. 

Sample  copies  of  The  Advance,  containing  a  generous 
Premium  List,  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Address 


THE  ADVANCE  CO., 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

US""  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says,  “I  consider  that  The 
Advance  stands  fairly  on  tiie  highest  ground  yet  reached  by 
Religions  Journalism  in  this  country.” 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SECOND-  NIJI11E1S 

HITCHCOCK’S  NEW 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

»  FOR 

NOT  E  MBER, 

CONTENTS : 

Carlo  Ha  Patti,  -  Portrait  and  Biography. 

Caradori  Allan,  -  “  “ 

Story  of  Zoroaster,  -  Jig  Andrew  Ramsay. 

The  Past.  Age,  -  Editorial. 

Read  Music  "Well,  -  “ 


-  By  Waverly. 
Special  Contributor 


Popular  Music  at  Popular  Prices 
Greatness,  ■ 

Home,  Sweet  Home,  - 
McDonald  Clark,  - 
Art.  Notes, 

Musical,  -  “  “ 

Dramatical,  -  “  “ 

Poetical  Contributions,  -  -  Original 

MUSIC. 

Dear  Hearth  and  Home;  By  J.  71.  Thomas, 

My  Dearest  One,  for  Thee,  -  ■/.  (1.  j laeder 

Malden’s  Prayer,  -  c.  Beverly 

“You  Get!”  “You  Bet!”  -  C.  J  7.  Cnrriei 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY. 

Each  issue  contains  from  EIGHT  lo  TEN  STORIES  and 
SKETCHES,  and  HALF  A  DOZEN  POEMS,  in  ADDITION 
to  the  SIX  SERIAL  STORIES  and  the  VARIED  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS. 

The  Terms  to  Subscribers: 


One  Tear— single  copy . . Three  Dollars. 

“  “  Four  copies  SO  each) . -..Ten  Dollars. 

“  “  Eight  copies . Twenty  Dollars. 


Those  sending  fill  for  a  club  of  Eight,  all  sent  at  one 
time,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  prick.  Getters-up  of  clubs 
can  afterward  add  single  copies  at  $2.50  each. 

STREET  &  SMITH,  Proprietors, 

No.  5.5  Pulton  Street,  New  York. 


It.  gives  a  great  variety  of  reading,  interest¬ 
ing  alike  t  o  young  ami  old,  and  has  for 
contributors  such  writers  as 

Rev.  Edward.  E.  Hale,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  “Sophie  May,” 
Elizabeth  Stewart  Piielps,  Helen  G.  Weeks, 

Together  with  many  other  well  known  and  popular 
authors. 

Subscription  price,  $1.50.  Send  for  a  specimen  copy. 

PERRY  MASON  &  CO. 

Publishers  Youth's  Companion. 

151  Washing-ton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'H-I  -  ¥  I,  T  O  ^  ’  S 

-A  Fashionable  Initial  Note  Paper  and 
Envelopes, 

Neatly  put  up  in  Dollar  or  Half-Dollar  Boxes,  and  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country. on  receipt,  of 
price.  Send  for  a  box  to  J.  E.  TILTON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Read  what  Moore’s  Rural  New  Yorker  says  : 

“Hitchcock’s  New  Monthly  Magazine.— If  tiie  excel- 
lent  taste  which  characterizes  this  first  issue  of  a  new  music¬ 
al  periodical  is  but  a  prelude  of  what  is  to  conic,  t lien  its 
publishers  uiav  rest  assured  of  success.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated,  beautifully  printed,  and  well  edited;  these  sixteen 
pages  of  literature  especially  interesting  to  lovers  of  music 
—such  as  biographies  of  Malibran  and  Leonardo  Da  Vinci, 
—and  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  are  very  attractive  and 
valuable.” 


This  Magazine  is  sold  by  booksellers  and  newsdealers  gen 
orally,  and  mailed  to  subscribers  at  $3  per  Year. 
Specimen  copies  sent,  post-paid, on  receipt  of  25  cents 
Address  BENJ.  AY.  HITCHCOCK,  Pnb'r, 

24  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 


MAPLE  LEAVES 

Is  the  Cheapest,  the  Best,  and  the  most  Popular  Maga¬ 
zine  published.  It  contains  Stories,  Sketches,  Useful  and 
Scientific  Articles,  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Merry  Mo¬ 
ments,  Puzzles,  Illustrations,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Only  Fifty  Cents 

from  now  until  the  end  of  1S70.  Specimen  copies  six  cents. 
Subscribe  now  and  get  all  your  friends  to  do  the  same. 

O.  A.  ROORBACII,  Publisher, 

102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE, 


Nos.  13  &  13  Laiglit  St.,  New  York;  City. 


A.  L.  WOOD,  M.D.,  Physician. 


The  objects  of  this  institution,  which  lias  been  in  success¬ 
ful  operation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  are  two-fold,  viz. : 
1.  Thu  treatment  and  cure  of  the  sick  without  poisoning 
them,  by  Hygienic  agencies  alone.  2.  To  furnish  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  genial  Home  to  friends  of  Hygiene  throughout  the 
world,  whenever  they  visit  this  city. 


CUKE  DEPARTMENT. 


Thousands  of  invalids  have  been  successfully  treated  at 
this  institution  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  its  fame 
extends  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Its  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  treatment  of  disease  without  the  use  of  poison¬ 
ous  drugs  are  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  any  insti¬ 
tute  in  America.  They  comprise  the  celebrated 


Turkish  Baths,  Electric  Baths,  Vapor  Baths, 
Swedish  Movement  Cure, 


MACHINE  VIBRATIONS,  the  varied  and  extensive  re¬ 
sources  of  the  WATER  CURE,  LIFTING  CURE,  MAG¬ 
NETISM,  Healthful  Food,  a  Pleasant  Home,  etc.,  etc.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  given  to  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of 
CHRONIC  DISEASE,  especially  of  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  Torpidity  of  the  Liver.  Weak 
Lungs  and  Incipient  Consumption,  Paralysis,  Poor  Circula¬ 
tion,  General  Debility,  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Scrofula, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Uterine  Weaknesses  and  Displace¬ 
ments,  Spermatorrhea,  etc.  Any  one  wishing  further  infor¬ 
mation  should  TIT  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR,  con¬ 
taining  further  particulars,  terms,  etc.,  which  will  be  sent 
free  by  return  mail . 


BOARDING  DEPARTMENT. 


We  are  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  transient  and  permanent  boarders  and  patients. 
Our  location  is  convenient  of  access  from  the  Railroad  de¬ 
pots  and  Steamboat  landings,  and  to  the  business  part  of  the 
city.  Street  cars  pass  near  the  doors  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
making,  a  very  convenient  stopping  place  for  persons  vis¬ 
iting  the  city  upon  business  or  pleasure.  Our  able  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  Bust  Kinds  of  Food,  Healthfully  Pise- 
fa  led,  and  Plenty  of  It.  In  these  respects  it  isuuequaled. 
Come  and  see,  and  Leaiix  How  to  Live  Healthfully  at 
Home.  Terms  reasonable. 


WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Proprietors. 


REFERENCES : 

Rev.  W.  C.  Van  Meter,  Supt.  Howard  Mission,  New  York. 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Armitage,  New  York. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Lee,  University  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Prof.  E.  P.  Evans,  “  “  “ 

Prof.  A.  II.  Mixer,  “  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

Prof.  Rufus  King  Browne,  Dental  College,  Boston,  Mass. 
Prof.  ('.  S.  Royee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Prof.  Nelson  Sizer,  Phrenologist.  38b  Broadway,  New  York. 
Hon.  Henry  R.  Low,  State  Senator.  Orange  Co..  X.  Y. 

Hon.  Galusha  A.  Grow,  Ex. -Speaker  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ex.-Gov.  Farwell,  of  Wisconsin. 

S.  It.  Wells,  Ed.  Am.  Phrenological  Journal,  New  York. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Bland,  Ed.  No.  Western  Farmer,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 
D.  1).  Cone.  Washington  Republican,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  M.  Harding.  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

.1.  B.  Lyman,  New  York  Tribune. 

Gen.  A.  I).  Ditmars,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Col.  S.  Van  Wickle,  Point  Coupee.  La. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cliadsev,  2SS  Spring  St.,  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mitclie.il,  1!)  West  21st  St..  “ 

Dr.  J.  E.  Snodgrass,  181  East  Broadway,  New  York. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert,  Author  of  Lambert’s  Physiologies,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  W.  II.  Garside,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  L.  Keep,  “ 

Dr.  J.  E.  Brown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  L.  It.  Thomas.  Waterlmry,  Vt. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Brown,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Lawrence,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Dr.  P.  J.  McCort,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  1!.  A.  Macbean,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Dr.  .1.  Rogers,  “  “ 

Dr.  P.  L.  Schuckiug,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Stone,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drs.  J.  G.  &  T.  II.  Trine,  Chicago,  III. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Cook,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dr.  Isaac  Jennings,  Oberlin.  O. 

Dr.  Solomon  Freeze,  Clifton  Springs,  X.  Y. 

Dr.  Mary  II.  Stinson.  Lunatic  Hospital,  Woi  center,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Crolv  (Jennie  June),  New  York. 

Mrs.  Britfin  (Helen  Man,  Madison,  N.  .T. 

Airs.  S.  Helen  De  Kroyft.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Lumsden,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Geo.  G.  Lobdell,  Wilmington  Car  Works  Del. 

H.  R.  Helper,  Author  of"  Impending  Crisis,”  Asheville, N.C. 
Geo.  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain). 

Geo.  Francis  Train,  137JZ  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
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LIST  OF  GOOD  BOOKS, 

1. 

3  IiOOKS  IN  ONE  ; 

Or, 

THE  TRUE  ART  OF  MVIXCi. 

Embracing 

PHYSICAL,  CULTURE. 

INTELLECTUAL,  CULTURE. 

MORAL  CULTURE. 

By  Prof.  F.  G.  Welch,  of  Y'ale  College, 

Part  first  and  second  are  devoted  to  Physical  Culture,  or 
the  art  of  perfect  bodily  development. 

Part  third  takes  up  the  subject  of  Education,  Culture, 
Marriage,  Home,  Happiness,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  art 
of  Living  Well. 

Part  four  is  devoted  to  Moral  Culture,  and  is  replete  witli 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  all  ages  and  times. 
500  pages.  Price  $2.50,  by  mail,  post-paid.  This  work  should 
be  in  Hie  bands  of  every  young  man  and  woman  in  the  land. 
Sent  with  the  Herald  of  Health  for  $1.00. 

2. 

PHYSICAL,  PERFECTION. 

This  work  contains  Chapters  on  the  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body;  the  Perfect.  Man  and  Woman;  the  Temper¬ 
aments;  Laws  of  Human  Configuration;  Embryology; 
Childhood  ;  Effects  of  Mental  Culture  ;  Moral  and  Emotion¬ 
al  Influences;  Social  Conditions  and  Occupations;  Effects 
of  Climate  and  Locality  ;  Direct  Physical  Culture;  Practi¬ 
cal  Hygiene;  Womanhood;  the  Secret  of  Longevity ;  the 
Arts  of  Beauty ;  External  Indications  of  Figure,' etc.,  etc. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  with  100  Engravings,  and  handsomely 
bound.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.50;  or,  with  the  Herald  of 
Health  for  $3.00. 

A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA. 

By  Ledyard  Bill. 

This  work,  though  published  hut  a  few  days,  is  selling 
rapidly.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  speaking  of  it,  says  :  It 
is  “  Ail  excellent  guide  to  Florida,— the  region  of  the  St. 
John's  River  particularly,— this  handsome  volume  is  more 
than  a  hand-book:  it  is  at  once  a  history  and  a  picture.  We 
have  read  it  with  much  interest,  and  commend  its  perusal  to 
all  who  meditate  a  visit  to  the  flowery  land.  The  chapter 
on  oranges  is  especially  valuable.” 

The  thousands  who  would  know  all  about  FLORIDA  be¬ 
fore  going  there  will  find  this  book  just  the  tiling,  whether 
they  are  invalids,  tourists,  sportsmen,  or  seeking  a  home 
away  from  cold  winters  in  a  delightful  clinic.  Beautifully 
illustrated.  Thousands  are  reading  it  with  delight.  Price, 
by  mail,  $1.25;  or,  with  the  Herald  of  Health  for  $3.00. 

4. 

THE  NEW  HYGIENIC  COOK  BOOK. 

This  book  contains  several  hundred  recipes  for  cooking 
the  most  palatable  and  wholesome  food  without  the  use  of 
deleterious  compounds.  Also,  directions  for  Washing,  Iron¬ 
ing,  removing-  Stains,  Canning  Fruit,  etc.  Thousands  have 
been  sold.  Price  30  cents;  or,  with  the  Herald  of  Health 
$2.25. 

O. 

WOMAN’S  DItESS; 

With  numerous  Engravings,  showing  how  Woman's  Cloth¬ 
ing  can  be  made  beautiful,  healthful,  and  comfortable. 
Price  30  cents. 

6. 

SEXUAL.  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  great  interest  now  being  lelt  in  all  subjects  relating 
to  Human  Development  will  make  the  book  OF  INTEREST 
TO  EVERY  ONE.  Besides  the  information  obtained  by 
its  perusal,  the  practical  bearing  of  the  various  subjects 
treated  in  improving  and  giving  a  higher  direction  and 
value  to  human  life  CAN  NOT  BE  OVER-ESTIMATED. 
100  Illustrations.  Price,  by  mail,  $2.00. 

All  of  flic  above  works  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
their  value  in  every  household  will  be  many  times  their  cost. 

Sent  posf-paidby  Mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

15  Laiglit  Street,  New  York. 
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HERALD  OF  HEALTH 

AND 

JOURNAL  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

As  the  intelligent  farmer  cannot  afford  to  be  without  an 
agricultural  paper,  so  no  intelligent  Household  should  be 
without  a  Health  Journal. 

The  Herald  of  Health  is  pre-eminently 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  ITS  KIND. 

No  other  at  all  approaches  it  in  value.  It  does  not  at 
all  smack  of  sick  room  odor,  but  of  healthy,  happy, 
bright  life.  Everybody  feels  better  bodily  and  mentally 
who  reads  it.  The  sick  learn  how  to  get  well  by  proper  liv¬ 
ing.  The  well  how  to  keep  so,  by  good  habits.  Parents 
learn  how  to  rear  healthy  children,  and  how  to  educate  and 
train  them  to  good  habits.  This  Monthly  does  not  limit  its 
field  to  health  topics,  but  goes  over  the  whole  ground  of 
life,  and  is  so  broad  and  comprehensive  that  it  has  won 
the  universal  esteem  of 

Thousands  on  Tliousantls  of  People. 

‘•We  can  always  commend  this  journal  without  qualifica¬ 
tion.”— New  York  Evening  Post.  (Edited  by  William  C. 
Bryant,  the  Poet.) 

“The  Herald  of  Health  is  a  journal  which  contains 
more  sensible  articles  on  subjects  of  a  practical  moral  bear¬ 
ing,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  monthly  that  comes 
to  our  s,-M\v\,nm."— Scientific  American. 

“  The  Herald  of  Health  well  sustains  the  high  standard 
which  it  lias  Held  forth  since  the  commencement  of  the  new 
series.  In  fulfilling  its  task  as  a  '  preacher  of  righteousness  ’ 
in  the  department  of  Physical  Culture,  it  enjoys  the  aid  of 
numerous  sound  thinkers  and  able  writers.”— New  York 
Tribune. 

Its  corps  of  Contributors  includes  scores  of  flic  best  men 
and  women  in  the  country.  Eacii  month  we  have  a  contri¬ 
bution  from 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

His  articles  alone  on  practical  topics  arc  worth  the  entire 
cost  for  one  year. 

A  few  pages  each  month  will  be  devoted  to  brief  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  all  forms  of  disease,  not  of  drugs,  but  of  Hygienic 
Agencies.  Queries  on  health  topics  answered  free 
every  month  in  the  Journal. 

To  give  greater  variety,  and  add  to  its  attractiveness  for 
1870,  we  shall  publish 

A  CHARMXWG  STORY, 

By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 

It  will  be  a  story  full  of  thought  and  wisdom,  and  will 
furnish  delightful  reading  for  the  Home  Circle.  This  story 
will  continue  through  flic  year. 

The  motto  of  this  magazine  is : 

“A  Higher  Type  of  Manliootl,  Physically, 
Intellectually  anil  Morally,’' 
and  it  will  work  faithfully  to  make  this  motto  good. 

For  30  subscribers  and  $00,  we  will  give  a  Grover  &  Baker 
Sewing  Machine  worth  $55. 

For  $3.35  we  will  send  the  Herald  of  Health  and  the 
Weekly  Tribune  one  year.  For  $3.00  we  will  send  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  American  Agriculturist  one  year. 

We  have  had  engraved  for  our  subscribers  for  1870,  a 
splendid  steel  engraving  of 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt, 

TO  U5F.  GIVEN  AWAY 

to  each  subscriber  who  sends  us  $2.00.  It  is  finely  engraved, 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
The  picture  is  copied  after  an  original  oil  painting,  owned 
by  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York.  Persons  who  choose  can 
have  choice  plants  or  seeds  in  place  of  the  picture. 

$M.OO  a  Year.  Samples  MO  cents. 

WOOD  k  HOLBROOK, 

15  Laiglit  Street,  New  York. 

EEA®  ALL  THIS  PA  CUE. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

Improved,  Beautified,  and  Invigorated. 

All  ye  who  love  Fruits,  Flowers,  Gardening,  Rural  Embel¬ 
lishments,  Designs  of  Cottages,  and  all  subjects  of  Rural 
Life,  Literature,  Art,  or  Taste,  should  take  a  Trial  Trip  for  3 
months  or  a  year.  Every  Trial  Trip  subscriber  will  receive 
a  Premium  of  a  choice  Engraving,  “  Country  Pleasures.” 

Terms,  yearly,  $2.50.  Specimen  copies,  per  month,  25  cts. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  free  for  Postage  Stamp. 

HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

7  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

IS?”  See  Advt.  in  Sept.  Agriculturist  for  Premiums. 


Small  Fruit  Recorder  aud 
Cottage  Gardener. 

A  monthly  paper,  devoted  solely  to  the  cultivation  of 
Small  Fruits.  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  The  only  paper  of 
the  kind  published  in  the  United  States.  The  editor  has  had 
a  lifetime  of  practical  experience  in  these  things,  and  now 
has  over  200  acres  in  small  fruits  alone,  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
and  South  Bend,  Ind.  Me  also  exchanges  or  takes  every 
agricultural  and  horticultural  paper  printed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  also  reads  every  new  work  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  subject,  from  all  of  which  he  will  extract  all 
practical  matter,  so  that  by  taking  the  . Recorder  you  get  the 
cream  of  all  these  papers  and  books  on  this  subject. 

The  coming  year  (1870)  it  will  contain  an  interesting  and 
practical  story  entitled  “ Expectation  Realized,”  showing 
how  a  party  commenced  right  in  the  business  of  growing 
small  fruits,  and  kept  on  right,  being  in  the  end  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Also  the  Editor’s  “  Rambles  over  the  Fruit-Farm,” 
and,  too,  2  or  3  columns  devoted  to  “Questions  and  An¬ 
swers,”  besides  practical  communication  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Subscription  price  only  50  cents  per  year.  A  copy  free  to 
any  party  sending  us  six  names  and  $3.00.  Sample  copy  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp,  or  all  the  numbers  printed  for  1809,  for 
25  cts.  These  Nos.  contain  a  story  entitled  “  Great  Expecta¬ 
tion.”  showing  the  mistakes  and  failures  in  growing  Small 
Fruits  ;  and  alone  worth  that  amount — 25  cents. 

Splendid  inducements  offered  in  plants  of  the  choicest 
kinds,  to  those  getting  up  clubs.  For  particulars  send  for 
our  “Club  Circular.”  Address 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— As  many  subscriptions  desired  in  Dec.  n-s  possible, 
so  that  we  can  judge  something  as  to  the  number  to  print 
in  January. 


Half  Dollar  Music,  for  the  Million ! 

BRAINARD’S  MUSICAL  ALBUMS. 

No.  1,  Contains  18  Vocal  and  Instrumental  pieces. 

No.  2,  Contains  20  New  Songs  and  Quartettes. 

No.  3,  Contains  24  Popular  Comic  Songs. 

No.  4,  Contains  23  Choice  Songs  and  Quartettes. 

No.  5,  Contains  18  Beautiful  Piano  Pieces. 

Price  50  cents  each.  Sheet  music  size,  neatly  bound,  48 
pages  in  each  number.  Address  orders  to 

S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MASON  &  HOADLEY’S 
METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

A  new  work  of  great  value  to  teachers,  and  for  those  who 
•would  become  masters  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  those 
who  only  aim  at  moderate  proficiency.  Containing  the 
ACCENT  EXERCISES  invented  by  Mr.  Mason,  with  a  large 
number  of  progressive  recreations.  By  WM.  MASON  and 
E.  S.  IIOADLEF.  Price  with  either  American  or  Foreign 
Fingering,  $4.00.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  O. 
DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston.  C.  II.  D1TSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


10>  IVERSIDE  MAGAZINE  FOR  YOUNG 

PEOPLE.  The  fourth  year  begins  Jan.  1870.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Magazine  of  this  Country.  Full  of  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive  articles  and  brilliant  pictures.  Hans  Andersen 
writes  for  it.  Price  $2.50  per  vear.  Sample  numbers 20  cents. 
Special  Premium  ! !  One  Dollars  worth  of  hooks,  from  our 
list,  given  for  every  new  subscriber  with  $2.50.  Catalogue 
send  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

IIURD  &  HOUGHTON,  Publishers,  New  York. 


Hedging,  and  Hedging  Plants, 

By  the  late  THOS.  AFFLECK, 

Just  published,  by  E.  H.  CUSHING, 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

PRICE— Cloth,  $1.25 ;  Paper,  75  cents.  Sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 


fik  — Any  bo}f  or  girl 

who  will  write  us  a  letter  and  send  a  postage  stamp, 
shall  receive  a  sample  copy  of  the  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE 
for  Young  People.  Price  per  year,  $2.50.  Hans  Andersen 
writes  for  it.  IIURD  &  HOUGHTON,  Publishers,  459 
Broome  Street,  New  York. 


The  Mothers’  Journal  for  1870. 

35  Years!  The  best  Home  Magazine  in  the  world.  GOO 
Octavo  pages,  illustrated.  $2.00  in  advance.  Send  for  spec¬ 
imen.  Address  MOTHERS’  JOURNAL,  Chicago,  111. 


TOT  OLID  AY  JOURNAL  for  1870.  Containing  a 
Fairy  Story  for  Christmas,  Plays,  Puzzles  and  Wonders, 
1G  large  pages,  illustrated.  Sent  FREE  on  receipt  of  2  cent 
stamp  for  postage.  ADAMS  &  CO.. 

25  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD, 

Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  give  to  any  respectable  per¬ 
son  (male  or  female)  who  will  write  to  them,  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  will  enable  them  to  make  money. 


•  SEE  EyAGJ-E  400. 


Walton’s  Arithmetics, 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz. 

1.  The  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic  (N’mal  Ed.). 
3.  Tlie  Intellectual  Arithmetic  (Normal  Ed.). 

3.  The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic. 

The  Publishers  present  this  series  of  Arithmetics  ill  the 
hope  that  they  may  meet  the  practical  wants  of  the  times, 
and  the  demand  for  text-books  in  which  the  subjects  are 
developed  by  a  natural  method. 

The  Primary  and  Intellectual  Arithmetics  have  already  an 
extensive  circulation. 

The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic  is  entirely  new.  It 
will,  it  is  hoped,  meet  the  wants  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
students  of  written  Arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools, 
more  fully  than  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  public. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
these  books.  A  very  liberal  discount  will  be  given  for  first 
introduction. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Address 

GEO.  F.  PHELPS, 

Care  J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO., 

14  Bound  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


MAY  CHRISTIANS  MNCE  ? 

By  Rev.  JAS.  H.  BROOKES,  D.D., 

Author  of  “How  to  be  Saved,  or  The  Sinner  directed  to  the 
Saviour.”  Just  Published.  Price  60  ceuts. 

HOW  TO  ESE  SAVED. 

Price  50  cents.  German  Edition,  paper  cover,  20  cents. 
This  work  lias  readied  a  circulation  of  55,000  copies. 
These  or  our  other  publications,  sent  on  receipt  of  retail 
price  if  not  found  in  nearest  book  store. 

,i.  w.  McIntyre, 

Theological  &  Sabbath  School  Publisher  cfc  Bookseller. 

No.  4  S.  Fifth  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RE  AT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

W  Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  Lady’s  Magazine  and 
a  first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a  sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY’S  FRIEND 
and  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 

and  see  the  unequaled  inducements  offered.  $2.50  a  year  for 
each.  $1  for  both.  Four  copies  for  $0,  with  a  splendid  pre¬ 
mium  engraving.  Five  copies  (and  one  gratis),  $8.  Sample 
copies  of  both  will  he  sent  (post-paid)  for  fifteen  cents. 
Address  DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  PAINTERS’  HAND  BOOK,  25  cents  — 

The  Confectioners’  Hand  Book,  25  cents.— The  Art  of 
Public  Speaking,  25, cents.— Elocution  without  a  Master,  15 
cents.— Tlie  Book  of  Wonders,  25  cents.— Parlor  Tableaux, 
25  cents.— Shadow  Pantomimes,  25  cents.— Short-Hand  with¬ 
out  a  Master.  25  cents.— Everybody’s  Friend,  25  cents.— 
French  in  a  Fortnight,  15  cents.— The  Stump  Speaker,  15 
cents— The  Toilet  Vade  Mecum,  25  cents.— Ventriloquism 
Made  Easy,  15  cents.  Either  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid ,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

6.  A.  ROORBACH,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED. — AGENTS, 

To  sell  Abbott’s  Great  Work,  “Napoleon  III.”  Can¬ 
vassers  are  making  $00  per  week. 

B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 


66  (STERILITY  IS  LAID.”— (3d  edition)—  ViUe's 
K9  Neio  System  of  Agriculture.  Price  25  cents.  J.  A. 
RIDDLE,  Manchester,  N.  II.  “  So  plain  that  any  farmer,  by 
careful  reading,  can  master  the  subject.”— N.  Y.  Independent. 


SEE  1P.A. C3-E  469. 


THE  HOLIDAY  GUEST  :  a  collection  of  Stories, 
Games,  and  Amusements  for  Winter  Evenings.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

O.  A.  ROORBACH,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

P*  AMES,  PUZZLES,  PARLOR  FIREWORKS, 

’’AW  Books,  &c„  &c.  Catalogues  sent  to  any  address,  Free, 
by  O.  A  ROORBACH,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. _ 

Kansas  Farsn  I^ancls !  I 
On  the  great  Neosho  Valley!! 

1,300,000  acres  of  choice,  unculled  railroad  lands,  con¬ 
venient  to  schools,  churches,  markets,  and  railroads. 

$3.00  to  $8.00  per  acre.  Ten  years  credit. 

OARS  NOW  RUNNING. 

ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW,  Land  Commissioner, 

U.  P.  R'way,  S.  B.,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

Grafting  Grape-vines. 

The  process  of  grafting  grape-vines  is  entirely  simple, 
being  ordinary  cleft-grafting,  and  can  he  done  by  the  most 
common  workman  who  is  handy  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 

“  Grafts  carefully  inserted,  grow  with  surprising  rapidity 
and  vigor,  and  the  method  affords  a  very  easy  way  of  re¬ 
placing  an  indifferent  or  worthless  variety  of  grape  witli  a 
good  one.  If  properly  done,  the  risk  of  failure  is  very 
small.”— American  Agriculturist. 

We  have  issued  a  circular  giving  full  particulars  how  and 
when  to  graft  vines,  which  will  he  sent  to  all  applicants. 

See  advertisement,  page  <129,  of  November  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Address 


ECONOMICAL 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 


OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  !. 

Rates  Slower  limn  other  mutual  Compan¬ 
ies,  ivltli  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums  Non-Forfeitaltle  from  tlie  first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  cash  to 
holders  of  Policies  on  thel4th  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  per  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  cent.  This,  with  tlie  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
by  this  company,  which  arc  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Life 
Companiesin  the  country  for  those  contemplating  insurance. 

Ratio  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  perMassachusetts  Reports, 
1868,  $176.72.  Expected  losses  for  year  1867,  as  per  Actuaries’ 
calculation,  $29,900.  Actual  loss,  nothing. 

POLICIES  ISSUES!  ON  THE  LIVES  OF 
FEMALES  AT  TABLE  KATES. 

SIMON  S.  BUCKLIN,  Pres’t. 

C.  G.  McKNIGHT,  Vice-Pres’t. 

TIon.  Elizur  Wright,  Actuary. 

A.  H.  Okie,  M.  D.,  aud  ) 

F.  H.  Peckham,  M.  D.,  |  Medical  Boaid. 

WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  10  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

References:  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.;  HOYT, 
SPANGES  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Boston. 

EVERYBODY  WANTS 

Ramsdell  Norway  Oats 

Each  order  is  entered  on  our  book  as  received,  and  the 
seed  forwarded  as  fast  as  we  receive  your  name..  We  wish  to 
be  prompt,  but  sometimes  the  large  number  of  orders  ren¬ 
ders  a  few  days  delay  unavoidable.  When  you  can  raise  100 
bushels  of  Oats  to  the  acre  you  are  loosing  money  to  sow  a 
kind  that  will  not  give  you  over  35  bushels.  It  is  as  plain  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four. 

Farmers’  Sosas 

should  grow  one  acre  of  Norway  Oats  for  themselves  and 
make  a  few  hundred  dollars, 

Farmers’  Wives 

are  buying  Norway  Oats  to  grow  on  their  own  account  and 
will  make  it  pay  handsomely.  We  know  of  one  who  made 
more  money  on  two  acres  last  year  than  her  husband  did  on 
sixty-five  acres. 

Fanners  in  Europe 

any  they  never  saw  anything  like  the  Norway  Oats  for  yield¬ 
ing  and  quality,  and  are  sending  to  us  for  seed. 

Smart  Farmers 

everywhere  begin  to  see  how  they  can  make  money  by  buy¬ 
ing  this  Seed.  Be  careful  to  get  tlie  genuine,  and  order 
soon.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  counterfeit  seed  are  being 
sold.  It  will  be  three  years  before  all  can  have  it.  It  requires 
over 

Thirty  Millions 

of  bushels  yearly  of  Seed  Oats  to  supply  the  country.  Our 
large  Illustrated  Circular  is  full  of  facts  interesting  to  all, 
and  should  be  read  by  every  man  who  owns  a  farm.  We 
send  It  free. 

Price  List. 


Per  Bushel.... . 87  50 

Per  Half  Bushel .  4  OO 

Per  Peck . 3  50 


Send  vour  order  to  either  of  our  stores  nearest  to  your  place, 
to.  W.  RAMSDELL  &  CO.,  218  Pearl-st ,  New  York. 

D.  IV.  RAMSDELL  &  CO.,  171  Lake-st.  Chicago,  Ill. 
HOUGH  &  CHURCH,  Knoxville,  Tenn, 


Profitable  Emplojonent  for  the  Winter. 

A  good  canvasser  can  find  profitable  employment  in  every 
town  in  the  United  States,  canvassing  for  tlie  sale  of  Eutne- 
lan  Grape-vines. 

Every  family  should  have  from  one  to  one  dozen  of  these 
vines  to  produce  grapes  for  their  own  use,  and  this  variety 
being  highly  endorsed  by  the  American  Agriculturist,  tlie 
Tribune,  and  by  the  Farmers'  Club,  as  well  as  by  all  tlie 
leading  Horticultural  Societies,  it  will  he  a  very  easy  matter 
to  make  sales  of  the  vines,  so  that  any  good  canvasser  can 
make  several  dollars  per  day  taking  orders  for  Die  vines. 

SW  See  advertisement,  page  429,  Nov.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Send  for  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents  and  Clubs. 

Address  IIASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

Iona,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PamesviSle  Nurseries. 


IIASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

“  Iona,”  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

fgiATEM,  DAVENPORT  &  CO.,  1,  2,  aud  4,  Del. 

“  Av. Market,  Philadelphia,  Dealers  in  fruit  and  produce. 
Consignments  aud  shipping  orders  meet  with  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  Questions  concerning  prices,  &C-.  promptly  answered. 
SEED  Potatoes,  Early  Rose,  Early  Henry,  Early  White 
Sprout,  White  Pencil  Blows,  and  all  standard  varieties  in  fine 
order,  at  reasonable  rates.  Price  list  mailed.  Southern 
orders  can  he  shipped  from  this  point  during  winter. 


Fifteenth  year.  A  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Nine  Green  and  Propagating  Houses.  20,000  Extra  line 
Rose  Bushes,  and  10,000  Tuberoses,  cheap  hv  tlie  quantity. 
Catalogues,  No. ),  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  10  cents;  No.  2, 
Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants,  10  cents.  Chestnut  Cir¬ 
cular  aud  Trade  Lists  free.  Address 


STOP.RS,  HARRISON  &  CO.. 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


4LL  LOVERS  OF  GOOD  FRUIT  should  rend 
advertisement,  page  429,  Nov.  American  Agriculturist. 
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Wholesale  List  of  Seeds 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 
SEEDSMEN  AND  MARKET  GARDENERS, 

G7  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
Gardens  at  Bergen  City,  N.  J. 


Immense  Stock,  Grape  Wood, 

Choice  and  genuine.  Carefully  packed  in  moss.  Sent 
safely  anywhere.  Vines  also.  Prices  free. 

M.  H.  LEWIS,  Drawer  150, 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHESTNUT. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  Timber  and  Nut-producing 
trees  in  America.  300,000  trees  from  6  inches  to  2  feet 
high,  for  sale.  We  are  also  putting  in  125  bushels  of  fresh 
seed.  Send  for  Circulars. 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


NORWAY  OATS,  1  bu.,$3;  2bu.,  $5.  Prince 
Edward  Island  Oats,  1  bu.t  $1.50 ;  2bu.,  $2.50.  Early 
Rose  Potatoes,  $3  per  bu.  Bags  free.  Delivered  at  K.  R. 

C.  C.  PHELPS, 'Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES.— Fall  price  $2.50 
per  Bu.  For  sale  by  J.  A.  RYRIE,  Wholesale  and  Re¬ 
tail  dealer  ill  Landreth’s  Garden  Seeds,  Alton,  Illinois. 


Fish  guano  for  sale. 

WM.  H,  II.  GLOVER. 

Southold,  N.  Y. 


rsmiE  ohio  improved  Chester 

jL  HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
Pork ,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
_  Send  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
, — zSDysssSof  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
f^Bjggalnd  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  431,  of 
November  Agriculturist. 


EXHIBITION 

Light  Brahmas,  White  Dorkings,  bred  from  the  1st  pre¬ 
mium  birds  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Show.  Also  Rouen 
Ducks,  Game  Bantams,  Dominique  Bantams,  Hondans,  Span¬ 
ish,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Cochins,  Creve  Cceurs,  Sil¬ 
ver  Hamhnrgs,  &c.,  bred  mostly  from  prize  and  Imported 
stock.  Winners  of  60  prize's,  including  2  gold  medals,  at  the 
New  York  State  Poultry  Show,  and  Columbarian  Society 
exhibition.  BENJAMIN  HAINES',  Jr., 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Premium  Chester  Wlaite  Pigs. 


Bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEORGE  B.  HICKMAN, 
West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 
Send  for  a  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Pip  he  State  Agricultural  Farm  at  Jamesburg,  N. 

-H-  .T.,  offers  for  sale,  a  lot  of  extra  fine  Pencil  trees,  one 
year  from  bud  ;  also  early  Rose,  Dikeman,  and  Harison  po¬ 
tatoes,  at  the  lowest  cash  prices. 

Also,  a  fine  lot  of  Sefron  and  Chester  pigs,  six  weeks  old 
and  upward,  for  from  $10  to  $20  a  pair.  Address 

L.  H.  SHELDON,  Sup’t. 


PURE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

PERSONS  wishing  to  improve  their  stock,  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  breed  and  shin  our  own  pigs.  For  particulars, 
address  '  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Penningtonville,  Chester  County,  Penn. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches¬ 
ter  Co.,  Pa.  Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.  &  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


AGENTS  Wanted  everywhere.  Brown’s  Patent 
Double  Cone  Ventilating  Damper  gives  the  most  heat 
with  the  least  fuel.  No  Express  charges.  Send  for  Circu¬ 
lars.  O.  R.  BRIGGS  &  CO.,  184  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  Walks. 

Burlew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire¬ 
proof.  Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 
RUSSELL,  FISK  &  CO.,  410  West  23d-st..  New  York  City. 
***  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  lull  particulars. 


per  month  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted 
every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  U.  S.,  to 
sell  Bach’s  Improved  Burglar  Alarm.  Address  GEORGE  H. 
BECKER,  482  North  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.  Elegant,  dura¬ 
ble,  cheap  and  portable.  Just  the  tiling  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


WT ALU ABLE  WATER  PRIVILEGES  for  SALE 

v  in  Pleasant  Vale,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  7  miles  from  the 
river.  Unfailing  water  power,  suitable  for  Grist  and  Paper 
Mills,  or  Cotton.  Woolen  and  Pail  Factories.  Water  right, 
buildings,  and  14  acres  of  valuable  land.  Price  $22,000.  Also 
a  small  farm,  41  acres,  4  miles  from  the  river.  Apply  to 

T.  S.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


SEE  PAGE  460. 


WAW  lBSe.ESS  WORKS. 

M  ESTABLISHED  1834. 


P.  K.  BEDERXCK  &  CO., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Dederick’s  Patent  Progressive  Lever  Presses  are  baling 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  hay,  straw,  &c„  haled  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  familiarly  known  everywhere  as  the  best  press¬ 
es.  34  different  sizes  of  Horse,  Hand  and  Power  Presses,  for 
baling  hay,  straw,  cotton,  hemp,  cloth,  hides,  moss,  hops, 
husks,  broom-corn,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
giving  sizes,  prices,  and  much  other  information  useful  to 
the  farmer,  packer  and  shipper.  Address 

P.  K.  DEDEKICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Seasonable  InspleiaaeiatSo 

COPPER-STRIP  FEED  CUTTERS,  Will  cut 
hay,  strata,  or  corn-stalks,  easier  and  faster  than  any  others 
of  like  price.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

GALE’S  VEGETABLE  SLICER.  is  low-priced, 
and  guaranteed  to  work  satisfactorily.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular. 

RIGHT  HAND  CORY-SHELLERS,  a  great  im¬ 
provement  ;  one  man  with  one  of  these,  will  do  the  work  of 
two,  with  any  of  the  old  styles. 

Horse-Powers  and  Threshers,  Wood-Sawing  Machines, 
Fan-Mills,  &c„  &c.  ICE  TOOLS  in  great  variety. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  price  list. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 

397  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Sower,  witli  or  without  Harrow  attachment.  Greatly  im¬ 
proved  for  1876.  Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  to 


OSBORNE,  FOSTER  &  CO,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  “NOVELTY”  Wringer,  or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
with  any  or  all  others,  and  keep  the  BEST. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

17  Cortlamlt  St.,  Yew  York. 


The  I&eliance  Wringer, 

With  S\3ew  Spiral  Cog  Wheels, 

which  cannot  get  out  of  Gear,  and  patent  keyed  Bolls,  the 
covering  of  which  will  not  twist  upon  the  shaft.  Is  less 
complicated  and  better  made  than  any  other  Wringer,  and 
is  the  most  economical.  Manufactured  by 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

Providence,  It.  I. 

New  York  Store,  29  Beekman  St. 


Wheeler’s  Patent 
Anti-Snow-Ball  Pad, 

Prevents  balling  and  slipping,  or  the  picking 
'  ;d  " 


#r 

up  oi  stones.  Needed  for  every  horse. 
Made  of  the  best  of  rubber;  easily  adjusted 
or  removed ;  does  not  cover  the  frog  ;  can¬ 
not  injure  the  hoof,  as  no  nails  are  used'; 
will  fit  any  foot  without  removing  the  shoe, 
and  with  ordinary  care,  will  last  several 
seasons.  For  sale  at  all  first-class  Saddlery 
and  Hardware  Stores.  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

CHARLES  L.  WHEELER, 

3  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Folding  Exhibition  Coop, 

FOR  POULTRY  SHOWS,  ETC. 
1st.  Premium.  Conn.  S.  Poultry  Soc’ty. 
Price  $5. 

G.  E.  CLESTON, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


nnHOMPSON’S  PATENT  SLEEPING  COLLAR. 

SL  Foe  retaining  bed-clothes  ovek  children.— Al¬ 
lows  perfect  freedom  of  movement.  Effectually  secures  the 
bed-clothes.  Applied  in  a  moment,  and  requires  no  further 
trouble.  Entirely  obviates  the  colds  which  are  so  frequent¬ 
ly  caused  by  children  kicking  the  cover  off  while  asleep. 
Endorsed  by  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Hearth  and  Home,  and  every  one 
who  has  used  them.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1.  State 
age  of  child.  THOMPSON  BROS.,  39  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Can®  Mills  and  Sugar  Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Our  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  tire  proprietors  of  Cook’s,  Cory’s,  and  Harris’ 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
June  18th,  1869.  The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane.  Sor¬ 
ghum,  and  Maple  Sugar.  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart- 
lord,  Ct.,  for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO; 

State  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist. 


For  Sample  Stocking  and  Circular  address  JAMES  P. 
ORNE  &  CO.,  Gen.  Ag’ts,  922  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  1  and  3  Market  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Empire  Wind-mill  Manufacturing  Co., 

Syracuse,  \.  A". 

Manufacturers  of  Self-regulating  Wind-mills  for  pumping 
water,  grinding  grain.  &c..  &c.  Is  the  most  economical 
power  in  the  world.  Reliable  and  efficient. 

E.  C.  BANCROFT,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


Cl IIEEf^E  FACTORIES. — The  subscriber,  with 
!  eight  years  experience  in  conductingCheese  Factories, 
and  as  a  dealer  in  Dairy  Supplies  and  Furnishing  Goods, 
'  offers  his  personal  services  in  locating,  planning,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  cheese  factories  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

GARDNER  B.  WEEKS, 

Sec’y  American  Dairymen’s  Assoc.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Friiidle’s  Agricultural  Steamer 

Is  perfectly  safe,  is  cheap,  does  not  require  skilled  labor 
to  manage,  and  Saves  from  25  to  50  per  cent  to  the  Stock- 
feeder.  Those  in  want  will  send  for  prices  and  circulars  to 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  successors  to  Savery  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Work  for  the  Winter. 

Live,  Wide- awake  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted. 
Pleasant  business  and  large  pay  for  little  work. 

SST  See  advertisement,  page  429,  Nov.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  IIASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

Iona,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


C CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEARS  !— JACOB’S 
)  Family  Scissors  Sharpener,  and  Clemence's  Coat 
and  Cloak  Supporter,  make  beautiful  and  appropriate 
gifts  for  the  Holidays.  Sent  prepaid.  Sharpener,  25  cts. 
Supporter,  $1.00.  Great  inducements  to  Agents. 

SOUTHWICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


$200  tO  &30O  E®ea-Moiitlimadeby 

w  any  man  m  any  town  Manu¬ 

facturing  and  Selling  Rubber  Moulding  and  Weather  Strips 
for  Doors  and  Windows.  Instructions  and  Price  List  of  Ma¬ 
terials  furnished.  REA  BRADSTREET,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  W  ANTED. — In  every  County  in  the 
United  States,  to  sell  by  sample  several  of  the  most 
valuable  household  articles  ever  introduced.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  J.  S.  LASH,  727  Market-st„  Philadelphia: 


MIR 


procured  by  DODGE  &  MUNN,  482  7th 
St..,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  for  circular. 


®RAIN  TILE.  —  Those  who  desire  thorough 

work  in  draining  their  Farms  and  Country  Seats  should 
send  for  our  improved  tile  and  collars.  Circulars  on  appli¬ 
cation.  C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.„ 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


SLOW  HORSES  Made  Fast  and  Fast 
’Ki  Horses  Made  Faster.  The  numbers  of  Haney’s  Journal 
containing  these  articles  complete,  only  15c.  ROBE  UT 
BOWER  (probably  the  best  authority  oil  this  subject) 
says,  in  his  N.  Y.  Ledger,  Oct.  16,  they  are  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  publication. 

HUNTING  and  TRAPPING  and  how  to  Dress  and 
Tan  Skins  and  Furs,  &c.  The  J ournals  with  these  complete, 
only  10  cts.  Exposures  of  Humbugs  in  every  No. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


4KION  PIAN©  FOKTE. 

-ra.  NEW  WAREROOMS: 

315  East  36!li  Street,  Yew  York. 

Send  for  Price  List.  _ZF11 


CUIEAP  HOMES. — Soil,  climate,  and  markets 

J  unsurpassed.  Send  stamp  for  30-pagc  farm  Catalogue. 

MANCHA  &  BRO.,  Ridgely,  Md. 
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TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  tlieir  Teas  by  tlie  Cargo  from  tlie 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of 
clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Com¬ 
pany  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.,  80c„  >J0c„  test  $1  ft. 

MIXED  (Green  and  Black),  70c.,  80c.,  00c.,  best  $1  per  ft. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  (Black),  SOc.,  00c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best 
$1.20  per  pound. 

IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c.,90c.,$l.  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (Green),. 80c.,  00c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 
pound. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN,  90c.,  $1.  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AM  0R0UM  DAILY, 

GROUND  COFFEE. 20c.,  25c.,  30c., 35c., best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF¬ 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  mice  of  SOc.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unground), 
30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  25c.,  30c„ 
33c.,  best  35c.  per  lb. 


V'ff.BJBS  ©KSVH3I8. 

Draidwood,  Will  Co.,  Ill.,  Feb.  14tli,  1869. 
To  the  Ghent  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  Business,  and  a  want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  the  last  eight  months  prevented  me  sending,  or  rather  at¬ 
tending  to  our  monthly  club,  whose  orders  I  sent  you  regu¬ 
larly  for  about  a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many  indeed 
have  been  the  solicitations  by  many  of  the  members,  that  I 
should  once  again  commence  and  send  club  orders— for,  as 
some  declared,  they  had  got  ho  Tea,  no"  matter  what  tlie 
price  paid,  since  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
you  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as  a  beginning  send  you  the 
following : 

2  English  Brea 


Oolong... 
Young  U.v 


Imperial. 

Imperial. 


.John  James . 

...at 

1.20.. 

..2.40 

.  Jas.  Reside . 

1 .20. . 

..1.80 

..John  Runcie . 

. . .  at 

1 .20. . 

..2.40 

.  /Vi  m.  Ross . 

1 .00. . 

..2.00 

..Win.  Iioss . 

1.23.. 

..1.25 

. .  Win.  Ross . 

1.25.. 

..1.25 

.  ..Pat.  McGerrity. . . 

1 .00. . 

..1.00 

..-.at 

1.23.. 

..2.50 

, . .  Wm.  Duftie . 

..  .at 

1 .00. . 

..1.00 

.  .Thus.  Conners... . 

1.23.. 

..5.00 

..Robert  Barr . 

. .  .at 

1.20.. 

..7.20 

...John  James . 

...at 

1.25.. 

..2  50 

.Geo.  Simpson . 

i .20. . 

..Win.  Brooks . 

1.25  . 

.  .2.50 

. .  Win.  Brooks . 

...at 

1.25.. 

..1.25 

.  .Wm.  Brooks _ 

.at 

1.20.. 

..1.20 

Address  lo  John  .James,  Braidwood,  Will  County,  Illinois, 
—per  Merchants'  Express— to  tie  collected  on  delivery  ;  and 
oblige  Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  JAMES. 


Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30  had 
better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with  their  orders,  to 
sav  the  expense, of  collections  by  Express,  but  larger  orders 
we  will  forward  by  express,  “  to  collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  wc  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  tlie 
party  getting  up  tlie  club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we. 
will  he  as  liberal  as  wo  can  afford.  We  send  no  compliment¬ 
ary  packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  tlie  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re¬ 
funded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce 
the  cost,  of  tlieir  Teas  and  Cofi'ees  about  one-tliird, 
(besides  tlie  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
“  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imita¬ 
tions.  We  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  tlie  use  of 
our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  tlie 
order  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  aud  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 


Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  VBSEY-ST., 

Post-Office  Box,  5,643,  New  York  City. 


§  ©  ML  E  rfi’  El  S  !•’  ©  S3,  AL  I.  : 

©M  (Scilns  ci-il»eao.t> ! 

New  SHalascrltoers  l 

©lsa?»  Agents  l 

TEE  f  MIME  FABER 

is  everywhere  conceded  by  the  People  and  the  Press  to  be 
in  all  respects  the  Leading  Journal  ot'  its  class  ill  tlie  whole 
country  for  the  West,  North-west  and  South-west.  We  offer 

Six  Grand  Sweepstakes  Prizes  ; 

A  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD  ! 

FIFTY  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD  ! 

A  SET  OF  FURS  WORTH  75.00! 

A  YOUTH’S  TOOL  CHEST  WORTH  $25.00! 

A  FIELD  CROQUET  SET  WORTH  $25.00  ! 

THE  CHAMPION  CLUB  FREE  FOR  1S71 ! 
Aside  from  these  liberal  offers,  our  new  Premium  List  em- 


Sewing 

Grinders,  Rifles  and  Shot  Guns,  Silver  Plated  Ware, Diction¬ 
aries,  Gold  Pens,  &c.,  &c.  We  give  New  Subscribers 

THE  REST  OP  THE  YEAR  FREE ! 

AND  ALSO  OUR 

ANNEAL  FOE  187©  AS  A  PRESENT ! 

We  give  all  Club  Agents  and  all  old  subscribers  renewing 
and  sending  a  new  name  and  $4.00,  a  copy  of  an  elegant 
Stone  Engraving,  18x22  inches,  entitled 

THE  FARMER  PAYS  FOB,  ALL  ? 

Send  at  once  for  our  New  Premium  List,  Posters,  Speci¬ 
men  Copies,  and  other  canvassing  documents. 

Address 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  COMPANY, 

t'Hiieago. 

B3P”Say  where  you  saw  this  Advertisement. 

The  Eumelaai  €*rape@ 

Tlie  Eumelan  lias  been  awarded  tlie  following  first  pre¬ 
miums  for  quality  during  tlie  present  fall : 

Penn.  Horticultural  Society  (Philadelphia) _ Sept.  13  to  16. 

OMo  State  Fair  (Toledo) . . Sept.  13  to  16. 

New  York  State  Fair  (Elmira) . Sept.  13  to  16. 

Geneva  Horticultural  Society  (Geneva,  N.  Y.)Sept.  25  to  20. 

Hammondsport  Grape  Exhibition . Sept.  29  to  SO. 

N.  Y.  State  Grape  Growers’  Exhibition, 

(Canandaigua) . Oct.  5  to  6. 

Ohio  Grape  Growers’  Association, 

(Cleveland) . Oct.  13  to  14. 

Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers’  Association, 

(Erie,  Pa.) . Oct.  15  to  16. 

These  arc  the  stro  ngest  commendations  of  its  quality. 

The  American  Agriculturist  lias  endorsed  it  so  fully  as  to 
offer  the  vines  as  special  premiums. 

Tills  Grape  Is  also  fully  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  by  tlie  Farmers’  Club. 

E3’*  See  advertisement,  page  429,  Nov.  Am.  Agriculturist. 
Profitable  employment  can  be  found  introducing  these 
vinos.  ’.  ' 

Send  for  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Address  IIASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

“  Iona,”  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MISSOURI  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Missouri  Lauds  are  verv  fertile,  and  situated  in  the  heart 
of  tlie  Union,  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
acquire  cheap,  healthful,  and  productive  farms. 

NORTH  MISSOURI  contains  about  25.000  square  miles,  or 
SIXTEEN  MILLION  ACRES,  as  desirable  as  any  in  the 
valley  of  Hie  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri 
tlie  Hannibal  &  st.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil,  so  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
from  I  lie  cold  and  bleak  North  to  settle  on  our  rich  prairies. 

CIRCULARS  giving  full  and  valuable  particulars- are  sup¬ 
plied  gratis  to  ail  wishing  to  go  themselves  or  to  circulate 
to  induce  tlieir  friends  to  go  also. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP  showing  exact  location  of  all  our 
Railroad  lands  is  sold  at  thirty  cents. 

Address  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R. 
Co.,  Hannibal,  Missouri. 

NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  CORDOVA, 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC, 

All  parties  desiring  information  in  regard  to  this  Exhibition 
will  please  apply  to  either  of  tlie  following : 

Ilis  Excellency  Manuel  R.  Garcia,  Argentiue  Minister, 
Washington ;  Edward  F.  Davison,  Argentine  Consul  General 
New  York  ;  Belisario  Roldan,  Special  Agent  of  the  Central 
Committee,  at  the  Consul  Generals  office,  New  York,  or  to 
tlie  Argentine  Consuls  at  Savannah,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  or  Portland. 

THE  FAIiljTIVG-  LEAVES 

Betoken  approaching  winter,  when  nothing  makes 
A  PARLOR  SO  CHEERFUL, 

Or  a  Kitchen  so  neat,  as  a  well  polished  Stove,  and 
Dixon’s  Carburet  of  Iron  Stove  Poiislt  will  do  it  in 
Fivk  Minutes,  without  dust  or  smell.  Established  .42 
years.  Try  it.  Made  only  by  THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRU¬ 
CIBLE  C 0.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Asadre  laefl'oy’s  NaBrscri.es, 

at  Angers,  France,  tlie  most  extensive  in  Europe. 

For  Catalogues  apply  to 

'  BRUGUIERE  &  T1IEBAND, 

P.  O.  Box  15.  51  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

4D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 

at  Merchants,  No.  68  Penrl-st.New  York.  ”  Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns.”  U2T"  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Mnrkimr  Plate,  -.rn 


B.  K.  BLISS  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row,  and  85  4  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in  Gar¬ 
den,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Implements,  and 
Garden  Requisites. 

Would  inform  tlieir  friends  and  the  public  that  the , Sixteenth 
Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden, 
now  in  press,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  J anuary. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  this 
edition,  to  make  it  tlie  most  complete  work  ot  tlie  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country. 

It  will  contain  nearly  two  hundred  choice  engravings  of 
favorite  Flowers  and  Vegetables— a  large  portion  oi  which 
are  entirely  new  :  also,  a  beautiful  colored  lithograph,  and 
a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  species  and 
varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  including  all  tlie 
novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  directions  for  tlieir  cul¬ 
ture;  also,  a  list  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  varieties  of 
Choice  Gladiolus— with  many  other  ’Slimmer-Flowering 
Bulbs— and  much  useful  information  upon  tlie  subject  of 
gardening  generally. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Twenty- 
five  cents.  Customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Uliss’s  CJsirdemer’s  Almnmac 
f©r  1870, 

Also  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  tlie  first  of  January.'  It 
will  contain  about  70  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  em¬ 
bracing  a  Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations,  and  a  price 
list  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Garden,  Meld,  and  Flower 
Seeds,  with  brief  directions  for  their  culture.  A  copy  will 
be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three-ccnt  stamp. 
Address  1!.  KCBLISS  &  SON, - 

r.  O.  Box  5?  1-4,  New  York. 

M"  APLE  SHADE  FLOCK .7 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLDS. 
Having  purchased  of  John  D.  Wing,  Esq.,  his 

Entire  Fleck  of  Import  cd  Slice}) 

I  offer  for  sale  a  few  Choice  Ewes,  Rams  and  Lambs.  This 
flock  lias  been  gathered  from  tlie  very  best  breeders  in 
England  and  parties  ordering  can  rely  upon  getting  Pure 
Thoroughbred  Cotswpkls.  Address 

L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

^AROUND  THE  WORLD” 

SUBSCRIBE  FUR  TIIE 

MEW  YOR&C  OBSERVER. 

S3. 50  PER  ANNUM. 

A  Double  Weekly,  Religious  ami  Secular 
FASV51LY  NEWSPAPER. 

Tlie  GREATEST  mitt  tlie  BEST. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Jn.  &  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINES, 

For  Farm ,  Mining ,  or 

MECHANICAL  PURPOSES, 

These  machines  require  no  brick-work;  mounted  on  legs, 
they  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  Foun¬ 
dries,  or  Printing  Rooms;  or  mounted  on  wheels,  they  are 
adapted  for  out-door  work,  Threshing,  Wood  Sawing,  etc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  Comity,  N.  Y. 


teTEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  DIS- 

solving  ViGW  a  mvivn+no  witli  hi’inimillv  ool ovorl  TJ1» a_ 

*Vie 


tograpliic  Views  on 

Travels,  Fine  Arts,  ,  _ 

managed,  pays  well.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

J.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Rural  Improvements. 

I!.  M.  Copeland,  Author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes  plans 
and  advice  for  laying  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 
grounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes, 
Boston;  Ilufus  Waterman,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Francis  G. 
“  ’  —  "  - - -  '  I11  " 


Shaw,  New  York  City  ;  Rev.  10.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  O.  S.  Hubbell,  Philadelphia,  Penn.:  Dr.  John  T.  Gil¬ 
man,  Portland,  Me.  40  Barrister’s  Hull,  Boston,  Mass. 


Massachusetts  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mi 
information,  address  tlie 


LEGE,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  Circnlarsjor  jmy  desired 


cut,  W.  S.  CLARK. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  345  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail, postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . *2  50 

Alien's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  -->0 

•Mien's  (U.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 1  .i0 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. .  2  50 

Allen’s  (K.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, ’67, ’68  &’G9.  each,  pa., 50c.;  clo.  id 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67,’68&’69,each,pa.,50c.;  clo.  id 

American  Bird  Fancier .  g® 

American  Rose  Culturlst .  40 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  <■> 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  gu 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  .go 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  }  ™ 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers .  {  '■? 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Bnist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole's  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life  . . . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor. . . 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.. .2  Volumes  6  00 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant.. . ■■■■■  ■■■■  £  ™ 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct,,  1122  pp.  i  oO 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  ”  oO 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . . .  ,  ij> 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  ™ 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . .  1  go 

Flax  Culture . .  ™ 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  •" 

Fuller’s  Grape  Cultnrist . J  ™ 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cultnrist .  1  ™ 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Cultnrist . 20 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  40 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . •. . ■  •  •  ■■■■■ . .  <•> 

Harris’  Insects  In]  urious  to  Vegetation, clo., $4.00:  extra  6  00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  J  ™ 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  .  j  •)« 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  \  id 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . . . •••••••  °  “ 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c...  .cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture .  I!) 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  j 

Jaqucs’  Manual  of  the  House . .  J  ™ 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  IIow  Crops  Grow .  f  uu 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  j  £2 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry. . . .  }  jj> 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistrj .  1  nO 

Leucliar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-liouses .  1  oO 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  •••  tub 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  .  l  bb 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . .  1  £ 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  *a 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres .  . paper,  30c. .  .cloth. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture  ....... . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose,  by  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse . 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  ot  Bee  Keeping .  1  ™ 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry  . .  1  u0 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry. . . .. . .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper  30  cents . cloth  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden...:.,... . .  l  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  4o  plates.  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry . paper,  40c.  .bound  m 

Schenck's  Gardener’s  Text  Book . 

Skillful  Housewife  . . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book. .. .  . . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  oO 

Tliomnson’s  Food  of  Animals .  t  bb 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture  .  . . , .  . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter  s  Manual . •  •  •  ■ . 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens... .  . .  1  o0 

Wariiw’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  oO 

Waring’®  Elements  of  Agriculture . . . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets . . 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  . 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People . . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South. . . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses . 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  . 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . 

Youatt  and  Snooner  on  the  Horse  . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect,  New . 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stocktlic  following  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller. . .  . .  >0  00 

“  Modern  American.  By  Cummings  &  Miller...  10  00 
“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loring  &  Jenney  13  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each . .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing — (Holly) . .  .  *5 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  d0 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion . .  2  00 

Bfklgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  oO 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America . .  .  5  00 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Hand  Book.  .(Holly) .  id 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (It.  Riddell).... .  *  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) .  1  2o 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) . . . . . .  2  =0 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  2  00 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . .  . .  .  3  00 

Downiim’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . "7 .  j>  b0 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) - -  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackett) . .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys — . •••-•• .  i  OU 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) .  3  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 1  a0 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  a0 

F’.’nt’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming  . .  .  2  oO 

Frame  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols .  7  50 

Frank  Forestar’s  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng’s .  5  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo..  3  00 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . -  1  2o 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow....... .  •  . .  [-5 

Grav’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle . . — . .  2  00 

Harazthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  a  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter. . . .  3  n0 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) .  1  2n 

Husmann’s  Grape’s  &  Wiue — . .  1  59 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 4  <° 
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•Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . . 

Jennings  oil  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Langstroth  oil  the  Honey  Bee  . 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor  . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management  . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  . 

McMahon's  American  Gardener . 

Mechanic’s  Companion,  (Nicholson) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Norris'  Fish  Culture . . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  ot  Insects,  8  parts,  each 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  . 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle  . 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  . 

Rand’s  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden  ...  . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each.  . 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  . . . 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  . 

The  Dog  ;  By  Dinks,  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson . 

The  Hoise,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages. 

The  Mule,  (Riley) . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide .  — 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Afl'airs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden  . 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc . 

Vouman’s  Household  Science . 
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AMERICAN  CATTLE  : 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illustrated 
By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50, 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  lias  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand- 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Ricliartl  Li,  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand  books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr. R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Short-horn  Herd-* 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 


DOWNING’S  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF 
AMERICA. 

By  A.  J.  Do-wning.  Newly  Revised  and  Greatly  En¬ 
larged  by  Chas.  Downing.  8vo„  1122  pages.  Price  $t.50. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared  in 
1845.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  enlarged  by 
his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again  completed  the 
work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles  Downing  is  upon  all 
hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our  highest  pomological 
authorities.  He  writes  but  seldom,  but  whatever  bears  his 
name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  entirely  dis¬ 
interested,  as  far  as  the  commercial  aspects  of  pomology  are 
concerned.  The  present  edition  contains  the  results  of  many 
years  labor  and  experience  which  have  been  devoted  to 
testing  the  value  of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
them  that  should  benefit  others.  When  we  compare  this 
edition  with  the  modest  one  which  first  appeared,  we  can  see 
to  what  extent  the  subject  lias  grown.  If  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  new  varieties  that  have  been  added  prove 
valuable,  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  progress. 
This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in  Fruits  or 
Fruit  Culture. 

AGRICULTURAL  QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITA¬ 
TIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  Wolff  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G>.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  lias  brought  together  tiie 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  lias  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  lias  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  bis  book  shows  that  lie  lias  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  but  lias 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth ;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author  is  now  in  press,  enti¬ 
tled  “  How  Crops  Feed,”  in  which  the  subject  of  the  F ood 
of  the  Plant  is  amplified  in  all  its  details,  and  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil  are  fully  discussed  in  th'elr  manifold  relations  to 
the  Plant. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his* 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  eaclt  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  <&  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT 


FOR 

boys  and  girls. 

Crandall’s  Improved  Building  Blocks 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  1  hey  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children’s 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 


A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists’  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  of  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit.”  Beautifully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  “  se¬ 
crets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello’s,  will  he  gone.— H.  A.  Dreer,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.  N.  Y.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
■teachings  aFe  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 


CHURCHES,  DWELLINGS, 

BARNS,  HIIU  US, 

FENCES,  FURNITURE,  etc., 

in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

Tito  Blocks  arc  put  up  In  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  Plain,  No.  1,  $2.00;  No.  3,  $1.00.  A  liberal 
discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


[December, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


1869.] 


FOR  1870. 


The  Conductors  of  Our  Young  Folks,  encouraged  by  the  great  interest  everywhere  manifested  in  their  Magazine,  not  only  by  Young  People,  but  by  Parents,  Teachers,  and 
others,  intend  to  make  the  volume  for  the  coming  year  superior  in  attractiveness  and  value  to  any  that  have  preceded  it.  It  is  the  aim  both  of  the  Editors  and  the  Publishers  to  produce 
a  Juvenile  Magazine  which  shall  be,  in  the  large  variety  and  interesting  character  of  its  contents,  without  a  rival. 

The  following  are  among  the  prominent  features  of  Our  Young  Folks  for  1870 : — 

Mrs*  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY,  author  of  .1  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life”  will  contribute  the  leading  serial  story,  entitled 

“WE  GIRLS,  A  STORY  OF  HOME  LIFE.” 

Ur.  I.  I.  HAYES,  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer,  will  give  some  graphic  sketches  of 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  POLAR  REGIONS, 

Col.  T.  W .  HIGGINSON  will  furnish  a  series  of  valuable  articles  describing  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 

THE  BEAVER,  THE  ELEPHANT,  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS. 

CARLETON,”  author  of  “  Winning  His  Way,"  and  “  Our  New  Way  Round  the  World"  will  contribute  several  papers  of  great  interest,  relating  what  lie  saw  in  China  dnri.ig 
his  recent  tour  of  the  globe. 

3Irs.  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ  will  continue  her  instructive  and  fascinating  account  of  “  The  World  on  which,  we  Live"  describing  the  early  ages  of  the  earth,  and  some  of  the 
animals  that  then  inhabited  it. 

Mr.  T.  B.  ALDRICH,  author  of  the  universally  popular  “  Stoi'y  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  will  contribute  regularly. 

>Irs.  A.  M.  DIAZ,  author  of  the  inimitable  “  William  Henry  Letters,"  will  continue  her  charming  Stories  and  Sketches. 

Air.  JAMES  PARTON,  whose  articles  on  Voyages  and  Discoveries  have  been  received  with  so  great  favor,  will  furnish  additional  articles  of  the  same  general  character,  commu¬ 
nicating  in  an  attractive  manner  many  interesting  and  important  facts  of  Geography  and  History. 

Mr.  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE  will  continue  his  remarkable  series  of  papers  on  curious  branches  of  Industry,  Building  Steam  Engines,  etc.  He  will  also  describe,  from  careful 
observation,  the  Departments  at  Washington,  showing  how  the  business  of  our  Government  is  carried  on. 

Rev.  E.  E.  HALE  will  furnish  articles  in  his  peculiar  vein,  communicating  the  best  practical  information  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  vigor  of  style  altogether  fascinating. 

Major  TRAVERSE,  a  very  entertaining  writer,  will  furnish  articles  containing  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  valuable  knowledge  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

POMPEIAN  PAPERS _ A  series  of  remarkably  interesting  papers  on  Pompeii  will  be  given,  telling  how  it  was  buried  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  how,  after  hundreds  of 

years,  it  is  now  being  restored,  and  what  curious  things  are  found  among  the  ruins. 

REGULAR  OR  OCCASIONAL  ARTICLES  will  he  contributed  by  John  G.  Whittier,  Harriet  Beeoher  Stowe,  J.  H.  A.  Bonk,  Litcy  Larcom,  Nora  Perry',  Mrs.  Than 
ter,  Rose  Terry,  George  Cooper,  the  Author  of  “  Seven  Little  Sisters,”  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin,  Aunt  Fanny',  and  other  writers  whose  names  are  a  passport  to  the  affection  of  all  in¬ 
telligent  youthful .  readers. 

The  EVENING  LAMP  and  LETTER  BOX  Departments  will  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  will  contain  a  rich  variety  of  Charades,  Enigmas,  Puzzles,  Rebuses, —and  familiar 
talks  by  the  Editor  on  the  thousand  matters  of  every-day  interest  to  young  people. 

FULL-PAGE  anti  SMALLER  ILLUSTRATIONS,  from  the  best  artists,  will  add  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  Magazine. 

No  effort  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  a  worthy  and  welcome  visitor  in  every  school-room  and  family  circle  in  America. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  splendid  Prizes  offered  to  Contributors  and  Subscribers. 


TERMS. 

The  price  of  OUR  YOUNG  POLKS  is  $2.00  per  year.  No  Club  terms.  An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  sub¬ 
scriptions.  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  $5.00  per  year. 

^  ,  rr. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers,. 

124  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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